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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 


Following  are  texts  of  a  final  communique  and 
a  declaration  on  Berlin  issued  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Council,  which  held  its  regular  semiannual 
meeting  at  the  ministerial  level  at  Paris  December 
16  to  18,  together  with  remarks  made  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  upon  his  departure  from,  Paris  on 
December  18. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE,   DECEMBER  18 

Press  release  768  dated  December  19 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  regular 
Ministerial  Session  in  Paris  from  16th  to  18th 
December,  1958. 

International  Situation 

In  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  international 
situation,  the  Council  gave  first  place  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Berlin.  The  member  countries  made  clear 
their  resolution  not  to  yield  to  threats.  Their 
unanimous  view  on  Berlin  was  expressed  in  the 
Council's  Declaration  of  16th  December. 

The  Council  will  continue  to  follow  this  ques- 
tion with  close  attention  and  will  shortly  discuss 
the  replies  to  be  sent  to  the  Soviet  notes  of  27th 
November. 

The  member  states  of  NATO  sincerely  believe 
that  the  interests  of  peace  require  equitable  settle- 
ments of  the  outstanding  political  issues  which 
divide  the  free  world  from  the  Communist  world. 
A  solution  of  the  German  question,  linked  with 
European  security  arrangements,  and  an  agree- 
ment on  controlled  disarmament  remain  in  their 
view  essential.  The  NATO  Governments  will 
continue  to  seek  just  settlements  of  these  problems, 
but  regret  that  Western  proposals  on  these  ques- 
tions have  so  far  been  ignored  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

The  Council  heard  reports  on  the  Geneva  dis- 
cussions on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 


tests,  and  on  measures  helpful  in  preventing  sur- 
prise attack. 

The  Council's  review  of  the  international  situa- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  reports  prepared  by  the 
Political  Committee,  covered  a  wide  range  of 
problems. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Communist  bloc  to  weaken  the  positions  of 
the  free  world  in  different  areas. 

Political  Cooperation 

The  Council  had  before  it  a  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  on  political  cooperation  in  the  Alli- 
ance. The  Ministers  consider  that  important 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  field  during  1958. 
They  examined  the  problems  inevitably  created  by 
the  widening  of  political  consultation.  There  was 
general  agreement  that  the  existing  machinery  of 
NATO  is  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Alliance, 
and  that  flexible  methods  would  produce  better 
results  than  any  codification  of  rules.  The  Minis- 
ters agreed  that  the  preparation  of  political  consul- 
tation in  the  Council  could  be  improved,  in  partic- 
ular by  more  systematic  study  of  long-term  polit- 
ical questions.  The  Council  paid  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  in  the  field  of  con- 
ciliation between  member  countries. 

Economic  Questions 

The  Ministers  reaffirmed  the  importance  they 
attach  to  the  measures  taken  both  individually  and 
collectively  by  member  countries  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity  and  to  ensure  continuing  expansion 
without  inflation. 

The  Council  noted  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  negotiations  undertaken  for  the  Organization 
of  Economic  Cooperation  between  the  European 
members  of  the  Alliance  who  are  in  the  Common 
Market  and  those  who  are  not. 
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It  considers  it  necessary  that  a  multilateral  asso- 
ciation should  be  established  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  efforts  now 
being  undertaken  with  a  view  to  a  solution  will  be 
successful. 

The  Council  heard  a  joint  statement  by  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  less  developed  member  countries,  and 
instructed  the  Permanent  Council  to  undertake  a 
study  of  this  matter. 

Military  Questions 

The  Council  examined  the  military  situation  of 
the  Alliance.  After  hearing  reports  by  the  Stand- 
ing Group  and  the  Supreme  Allied  Commanders, 
the  Ministers  emphasized  the  vital  need,  in  view  of 
the  continuing  increase  in  Soviet  armaments,  to 
sustain  without  relaxation  the  effort  of  member 
countries  to  improve  the  defensive  power  of  the 
Alliance. 

The  Council  reaffirmed  that  NATO  defensive 
strategy  continues  to  be  based  on  the  existence  of 
effective  shield  forces  and  on  the  manifest  will  to 
use  nuclear  retaliatory  forces  to  repel  aggression. 

The  Ministers  examined  the  report  of  the  1958 
Annual  Review  and  approved  its  conclusions. 
The  implementation  of  the  plans  agreed  in  De- 
cember 1957  by  the  Heads  of  Government1  is 
being  actively  pursued,  and  methods  for  accelerat- 
ing their  realization  were  agreed. 

The  next  regular  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the 
Council  will  be  held  in  Washington  on  April  2nd 
to  4th,  1959,  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
Government,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


3.  The  Council  fully  associates  itself  with  the 
views  expressed  on  the  subject  by  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  their 
statement  of  14th  December.2 

4.  The  demands  expressed  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment have  created  a  serious  situation  which 
must  be  faced  with  determination. 

5.  The  Council  recalls  the  responsibilities  which 
each  member  state  has  assumed  in  regard  to  the 
security  and  welfare  of  Berlin  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  position  of  the  three  powers  in  that 
city.  The  member  states  of  NATO  could  not  ap- 
prove a  solution  of  the  Berlin  question  which 
jeopardized  the  right  of  the  three  Western  powers 
to  remain  in  Berlin  as  long  as  their  responsibilities 
require  it,  and  did  not  assure  freedom  of  communi- 
cation between  that  city  and  the  free  world.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  be  responsible  for  any  action 
which  had  the  effect  of  hampering  this  free  com- 
munication or  endangering  this  freedom.  The  two 
million  inhabitants  of  West  Berlin  have  just  re- 
affirmed in  a  free  vote  their  overwhelming  apr 
proval  and  support  for  that  position. 

6.  The  Council  considers  that  the  Berlin  ques- 
tion can  only  be  settled  in  the  framework  of  an 
agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Germany  as  a 
whole.  It  recalls  that  the  Western  powers  have 
repeatedly  declared  themselves  ready  to  examine 
this  problem,  as  well  as  those  of  European  security 
and  disarmament.  They  are  still  ready  to  discuss 
all  these  problems. 


SECRETARY  DULLES'  DEPARTURE  STATEMENT, 
DECEMBER  18 


DECLARATION  ON  BERLIN,  DECEMBER  16 

Press  release  761  dated  December  17 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  examined  the 
question  of  Berlin. 

2.  The  Council  declares  that  no  state  has  the 
right  to  withdraw  unilaterally  from  its  interna- 
tional engagements.  It  considers  that  the  denun- 
ciation by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  interallied 
agreements  on  Berlin  can  in  no  way  deprive  the 
other  parties  of  their  rights  or  relieve  the  Soviet 
Union  of  its  obligations.  Such  methods  destroy 
the  mutual  confidence  between  nations  which  is  one 
of  the  foundations  of  peace. 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  6,  1958,  p.  12. 


Press  release  769  dated  December  19 

I  leave  Paris  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
NATO  Ministerial  Council  meeting  was  signifi- 
cant and  successful. 

The  15  member  nations  united  as  one  in  affirm- 
ing and  determining  not  to  yield  to  Soviet  threats 
as  to  Berlin.  This  determination  in  facing  the 
serious  situation  created  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  assist  in  effecting  a  solution. 

The  NATO  nations  agreed  that  our  defenses 
are  in  good  order.  But  in  the  light  of  our  com- 
mon view  that  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  diminished  and  that  the  Soviets  continue 


'■  Ibid.,  Dec.  29,  1958,  p.  1041. 
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TtO"  increase  their  armed  strength,  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  done  in  fulfilling  the  long-term  plan 
on  which  we  are  agreed. 

The  process  of  political  consultation  which 
makes  NATO  an  association  unique  in  history 
was  carried  forward  in  this  meeting  with  full  co- 
operation from  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
lighted that  NATO  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  hold  the  next 
Ministerial  Meeting  in  Washington  in  April,  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  this  vital  organization. 


The  American  people  look  forward  to  welcoming 
the  Ministers  and  their  delegations  with  warmth 
and  friendship. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  discuss  again  questions 
of  mutual  interest  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  General  de  Gaulle,  and  with  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Monsieur  Couve  de  Murville.  I  ap- 
preciated this  opportunity  of  expressing  person- 
ally to  General  de  Gaulle  my  admiration  for  the 
progress  he  has  made  and  the  courageous  manner 
in  which  he  has  been  facing  the  problems  of 
France. 


Legal  Aspects  of  the  Berlin  Situation 


■ 


Press  release  767  dated  December  19 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  from  the  press 
and  other  representatives  of  the  public,  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  making  available  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
Berlin  situation. 

The  Soviet  Government,  in  a  note  to  the  United 
States  Government  dated  November  27, 1958,1  has 
unilaterally  and  without  legal  warrant  declared  it 
considers  as  null  and  void  certain  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
parties  relating  to  the  occupation  of  Germany  and 
of  Berlin.  This  declaration,  as  clearly  appears 
from  the  note,  is  made  to  provide  a  basis  for  at- 
tacking the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  be  in 
occupation  in  Berlin  and  to  have  access  thereto 
with  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  force  the  United 
States  into  a  surrender  of  those  rights. 

The  United  States  considers  that  the  agree- 
ments allegedly  denounced  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  in  full  force  and  effect,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
remains  fully  responsible  for  discharging  the  obli- 
gations which  it  assumed  under  the  agreements, 
and  that  the  attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  un- 
dermine the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  be  in 
Berlin  and  to  have  access  thereto  are  in  violation 
of  international  law. 

The  legal  dispute  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Government  involves  funda- 
mental questions  of  international  law.     Among 

1  For  a  Department  statement  regarding  the  Soviet 
note,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1958,  p.  948. 


them  are  the  respective  rights  acquired  by  the 
occupying  authorities  in  Germany  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  II  and  the  status  of  those 
rights  pending  a  final  peace  settlement  with  Ger- 
many ;  the  question  whether  a  nation  may  unilat- 
erally abrogate  without  cause  international  agree- 
ments to  which  it  is  a  party  in  order  to  divest 
itself  of  responsibilities  which  it  has  voluntarily 
assumed;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  a  unilateral 
renunciation  of  jointly  shared  rights  of  military 
occupation  by  one  of  the  occupiers. 

During  World  War  II  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  together 
with  the  forces  of  the  Free  French  and  of  the 
other  United  Nations,  formed  a  coalition  of  allied 
forces  united  in  the  common  effort  of  defeating 
Nazi  Germany.  Several  major  international 
meetings  were  held  between  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Allied  Powers  at  which  the  common 
objectives  were  outlined  and  plans  for  the  secur- 
ing of  peace  were  mapped  out. 

At  the  Moscow  Conference  held  from  October 
19  to  October  30,  1943,  as  stated  in  the  agreed 
communique,2 

The  Conference  agreed  to  set  up  machinery  for  en- 
suring the  closest  cooperation  between  the  three  Govern- 
ments in  the  examination  of  European  questions  arising 
as  the  war  develops.  For  this  purpose  the  Conference 
decided  to  establish  in  London  a  European  Advisory 
Commission  to  study  these  questions  and  to  make  joint 
recommendations  to  the  three  Governments. 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  6, 1943,  p.  307. 
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The  European  Advisory  Commission  held  its 
first  meeting  on  January  14,  1944.  Thereafter  it 
discussed  "European  questions"  including  the 
anticipated  surrender  and  occupation  of  Germany. 
The  nature  of  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Ger- 
many and  Greater  Berlin  is  clearly  reflected  by 
the  discussions  held  in  the  European  Advisory 
Commission  and  the  agreements  concluded  as  a 
result  of  the  discussions. 

On  February  18,  1944,  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive submitted  a  document  entitled  "Conditions  of 
Surrender  for  Germany"  for  consideration  of  the 
Commission,  article  15  of  which  revealed  the 
thinking  of  the  Soviet  Government  at  that  time 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  zones  of  occu- 
pation in  Germany.  Paragraph  (d)  of  article 
15  of  the  document  proposed  the  following  with 
regard  to  Berlin : 

d).  There  shall  be  established  around  Berlin  a  10/15 
kilometer  zone  which  shall  be  occupied  jointly  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  discussing  the  Soviet  proposal,  the  British 
representative  at  a  meeting  on  February  18, 1944, 
doubted  the  desirability  of  including  in  the  Terms 
of  Surrender  a  provision  giving  boundaries  to 
such  zones,  since  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
domestic  matter  for  the  Three  Powers  themselves. 

On  March  17,  1944,  at  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  the 
European  Advisory  Commission,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Gusev,  stated  that  he  would  not 
insist  upon  the  inclusion  of  article  15  in  the  In- 
strument of  Surrender,  which  could  thereby  be 
made  shorter.  The  delimitation  could  then  be 
set  forth  in  a  separate  document  to  be  agreed 
on  by  the  Allies  (E.  A.  C.  (44)  5th  Meeting, 
page  12).  This  separate  document  was  worked 
out  in  a  series  of  subsequent  discussions,  and  on 
September  12,  1944,  the  representatives  of  the 
three  governments  signed  a  Protocol  on  the  Zones 
of  Occupation  in  Germany  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  "Greater  Berlin."  On  November  14, 1944, 
agreement  was  reached  regarding  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Protocol  of  September  12.  The  So- 
viet representative  on  the  European  Advisory 
Commission  gave  notification  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment approved  the  agreement  regarding 
amendments  on  February  6,  1945.  The  United 
Kingdom  had  previously  approved  on  December 
5,  1944,  the  Protocol  and  amendments,  and  the 
United  States  approved  on  February  2,  1945. 

The  Crimean  Conference  was  held  February 


4-11,  1945,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing significant  statement  was  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  results  of 
the  Crimean  Conference : 

The  Occupation  and  Control  of  Germany 

We  have  agreed  on  common  policies  and  plans  for 
enforcing  the  unconditional  surrender  terms  which  we 
shall  impose  together  on  Nazi  Germany  after  German 
armed  resistance  has  been  finally  crushed.  These  terms 
will  not  be  made  known  until  the  final  defeat  of  Germany 
has  been  accomplished.  Under  the  agreed  plan,  the  forces 
of  the  three  powers  will  each  occupy  a  separate  zone  of 
Germany.  Coordinated  administration  and  control  has 
been  provided  for  under  the  plan  through  a  central  con- 
trol commission  consisting  of  the  Supreme  Commanders 
of  the  three  powers  with  headquarters  in  Berlin.  It  has 
been  agreed  that  France  should  be  invited  by  the  three 
powers,  if  she  should  so  desire,  to  take  over  a  zone  of 
occupation,  and  to  participate  as  a  fourth  member  of  the 
control  commission.  The  limits  of  the  French  zone  wiU 
be  agreed  by  the  four  governments  concerned  through 
their  representatives  on  the  European  Advisory 
Commission. 

On  July  26,  1945,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  regarding  amendments  to  the 
Protocol  of  September  12,  1944,  which  served  to 
include  France  in  the  occupation  of  Germany  and 
the  administration  of  "Greater  Berlin."  The 
Soviet  representative  on  the  European  Advisory 
Commission  gave  notice  that  his  Government  ap- 
proved this  agreement  on  August  13,  1945.  The 
United  States  approved  on  July  29,  1945;  the 
United  Kingdom  approved  on  August  2,  1945; 
and  the  French  Government  approved  on  August 
7,  1945. 

The  Protocol,  in  its  final  form,  provides : 

1.  Germany  within  her  frontiers  as  they  were  on  the 
31st  December,  1937,  will,  for  the  purposes  of  occupa- 
tion, be  divided  into  four  zones,  one  of  which  will  be 
allotted  to  each  of  the  four  Powers,  and  a  special  Berlin 
area,  which  will  be  under  joint  occupation  by  the  four 
Powers. 

The  Protocol  then  specifies  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  each  zone  and  provides  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  territory  of  Greater  Berlin,  which 
"will  be  jointly  occupied  by  the  armed  forces" 
of  the  Four  Powers,  into  four  parts.  Paragraph 
5  of  the  Protocol  provides : 
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5.  An  Inter-Allied  Governing  Authority  (Komendatura) 
consisting  of  four  Commandants,  appointed  by  their  re- 
spective Commanders-in-Chief,  will  be  established  to 
direct  jointly  the  administration  of  the  "Greater  Berlin" 
Area. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  changes 
in  the  Protocol  subsequent  to  February  6,  1945, 
when  it  came  into  force,  were  the  amendments 
relating  to  the  French  occupation  rights.  The 
French  Zone  of  Occupation  and  French  Sector  of 
Berlin  were  carved  out  from  the  American  and 
British  Zones  and  Sectors  so  that  the  amendments 
did  not  effect  any  change  as  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  Western  powers  in  the  fundamental  allo- 
cation of  authority  in  Germany. 

The  relationship  of  the  occupying  powers  in 
Germany  was  further  clarified  by  the  work  of 
the  European  Advisory  Commission  in  connection 
with  the  agreement  on  control  machinery  in  Ger- 
many. On  November  14,  1944,  an  agreement  was 
reached  in  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
organization  of  the  allied  control  machinery  in 
Germany  in  the  period  during  which  Germany 
would  be  carrying  out  the  basic  requirements  of 
unconditional  surrender.  On  May  1, 1945,  agree- 
ment was  reached  to  include  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic  in  the  control 
agreement. 

This  agreement,  in  its  final  form,  provides  that : 

Supreme  authority  in  Germany  will  be  exercised,  on 
instructions  from  their  respective  Governments,  by  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  [and]  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  each  in  his  own  zone  of  oc- 
cupation, and  also  jointly,  in  matters  affecting  Germany 
as  a  whole,  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the  supreme 
organ  of  control  constituted  under  the  present  Agreement. 

It  also  provided,  with  respect  to  Berlin : 

Article  7  (a).  An  Inter- Allied  Governing  Authority 
(Komendatura)  consisting  of  three  Commandants,  one 
from  each  Power,  appointed  by  their  respective  Com- 
manders-in-Chief, will  be  established  to  direct  jointly 
the  administration  of  the  "Greater  Berlin"  area.  Each 
of  the  Commandants  will  serve  in  rotation,  in  the  position 
of  Chief  Commandant,  as  head  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Governing  Authority. 

This  agreement,  unlike  the  Protocol  on  Zones 
of  Occupation,  contained  a  provision  with  respect 
to  duration: 

Article  10.  The  Allied  organs  for  the  control  and  ad- 
ministration  of    Germany    outlined   above   will    operate 


during  the  initial  period  of  the  occupation  of  Germany 
immediately  following  surrender,  that  is,  the  period  when 
Germany  is  carrying  out  the  basic  requirements  of  un- 
conditional surrender. 

On  May  7  and  8,  1945,  the  Acts  of  Military 
Surrender  were  signed,  by  which  the  German 
High  Command  surrendered  "unconditionally  to 
the  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  and  simultaneously  to  the  Supreme  High 
Command  of  the  Red  Army,"  all  forces  under 
German  control. 

At  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  German 
military  forces,  British  and  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  held  by  force  of  arms  all  of  Germany 
west  of  a  line  running  from  Wismar  to  Magde- 
burg to  Torgan  to  Dresden.  This  area  included 
practically  all  of  the  German  territory  which  has 
been  allotted  to  the  Western  powers  under  the 
Protocol  of  Zones  of  Occupation,  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  territory  allocated  to  the 
Soviet  Zone.  Of  interest  also  is  that  the  Western 
powers  had,  in  the  weeks  prior  to  the  German 
surrender,  rejected  German  offers  to  surrender  or 
withdraw  German  forces  on  the  western  front 
while  holding  on  the  east  against  the  Soviet 
forces  and  thus  permit  the  Western  Allies  to 
occupy  all  of  Germany.  Faithful  to  their  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  respecting  the  joint 
nature  of  the  defeat  of  the  Nazi  regime  and  joint 
assumption  of  supreme  authority  in  Germany, 
the  Western  powers  repulsed  these  proposals. 

On  June  5,  1945,  the  Allied  Representatives  in 
Germany  issued  a  Declaration  regarding  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  and  the  assumption  of  supreme 
authority  with  respect  to  Germany.3 

The  Declaration  provided : 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public, hereby  assume  supreme  authority  with  respect  to 
Germany,  including  all  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Ger- 
man Government,  the  High  Command  and  any  state, 
municipal,  or  local  government  or  authority.  The  as- 
sumption, for  the  purposes  stated  above,  of  the  said 
authority  and  powers  does  not  effect  the  annexation  of 
Germany. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  will  hereafter  determine  the  boundaries  of 
Germany  or  any  part  thereof  and  the  status  of  Germany 
or  of  any  area  at  present  being  part  of  German  territory. 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  10,  1945,  p.  1051. 
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On  June  5,  1945,  the  four  Allied  Governments 
also  issued  a  statement  on  control  machinery  in 
Germany.  This  statement  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  the  Agreement  on  Control  Machinery 
in  Germany. 

Likewise,  on  June  5,  1945,  the  four  Allied  Gov- 
ernments issued  a  statement  on  the  zones  of  occu- 
pation in  Germany.  The  statement  announced 
the  areas  agreed  previously  in  the  European  Ad- 
visory Commission  in  1944.  Article  2  of  the 
statement  provides  that 

The  area  of  "Greater  Berlin"  will  be  occupied  by 
forces  of  each  of  the  four  Powers.  An  Inter-Allied  Gov- 
erning Authority  (in  Russian,  Komendatura )  consisting 
of  four  Commandants,  appointed  by  their  respective 
Commanders-in-Chief,  will  be  established  to  direct  jointly 
its  administration. 

On  June  14,  1945,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wrote  a  letter  to  Marshal  Stalin  concerning 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  the  So- 
viet Zone  into  the  United  States  Zone  of  Occupa- 
tion, to  be  carried  out  "in  accordance  with 
arrangements  between  the  respective  commanders, 
including  in  these  arrangements  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  national  garrisons  into  Greater 
Berlin  and  provision  of  free  access  by  air,  road, 
and  rail  from  Frankfurt  and  Bremen  to  Berlin 
for  United  States  forces." 

Stalin  replied  by  letter  dated  June  18,  1945, 
stating : 

On  our  part  all  necessary  measures  will  be  taken  in 
Germany  and  Austria  in  accordance  with  the  above- 
stated  plan. 

On  July  1,  1945,  United  States  forces  entered 
Berlin  and  withdrew  from  their  advanced  posi- 
tion in  Eastern  Germany. 

In  accordance  with  the  proposal  concerning  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from  Thur- 
ingia  and  Saxony  and  entry  into  Berlin,  a  con- 
ference was  held  on  June  29,  1945,  between 
Marshal  Zhukov,  General  Clay,  and  General 
Weeks.  General  arrangements  were  made  for  use 
by  the  Western  powers  of  specific  roads,  rail  lines, 
and  air  lines  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their 
rights  of  access  to  Berlin. 

The  general  arrangements  were  further  denned 
through  actions  of  the  Allied  control  machinery  in 
Germany— the  Control  Council,  the  Coordinating 
Committee,  which  was  the  Council's  principal  sub- 
ordinate body,  and  the  interested  functional  com- 
mittees and  directorates.     Certain  of  these  specific 


arrangements  were  incorporated  in  approved 
papers,  such  as  Directorate  of  Transport  paper 
CONL/P  (45)  27  regarding  rail  access,  Minute 
(110)  (a)  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  regarding 
air  corridors  to  Berlin,  the  Air  Directorate  paper 
on  air  safety  in  Berlin,  DAIR/P  (45)  67  second 
revision,  and  the  Air  Directorate  paper  on  rules 
of  flight  in  the  corridors,  DAIR/P  (45)  71  sec- 
ond revision.  In  addition,  a  variety  of  working 
practices  and  arrangements  developed  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  by  the  Western  powers  of  their 
rights  of  access.  The  arrangements,  however, 
related  merely  to  the  orderly  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  access. 

On  March  20,  1948,  the  Soviet  representatives 
walked  out  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  for 
Germany  after  the  Soviet  representative,  who  was 
in  the  Chair,  arbitrarily  declared  the  meeting 
closed.  On  March  30,  1948,  the  Soviet  Deputy 
Military  Governor,  General  Dratvin,  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  United  States  Military  Government 
that  supplementary  provisions  regarding  com- 
munications between  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  zones  of 
occupation  in  Germany  would  go  into  effect  on 
April  1,  1948.  These  provisions,  which  were  con- 
trary to  practice  established  since  the  quad- 
ripartite occupation  of  Berlin,  set  forth  that : 

( 1 )  U.S.  personnel  traveling  through  the  Soviet 
Zone  by  rail  and  highway  must  present  documen- 1 
tary  evidence  of  identity  and  affiliation  with  the 
U.S.  Military  Administration  of  Germany ; 

(2)  Military  freight  shipments  from  Berlin  to , 
the  Western  zones  must  be  cleared  through  Soviet 
check  points  by  means  of  a  Soviet  permit;  freight 
shipments  into  Berlin  would  be  cleared  by  accom- 
panying documents ; 

(3)  All  baggage  must  be  inspected  at  Soviet 
check  points,  with  the  exception  of  personal 
belongings  of  U.S.  personnel  carried  in  a  passenger 
railway  car  or  a  passenger  automobile. 

Similar  letters  were  delivered  to  the  British  and 
French  Military  Government  authorities. 

On  March  31  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Military 
Government,  replied  that  the  new  provisions  were 
not  acceptable  and  that  such  unilateral  changes  of 
policy  could  not  be  recognized. 

The  Soviets  then  commenced  the  series  of  restric- 
tions on  traffic  to  and  from  Berlin  which  ultimately 
culminated  in  the  Berlin  blockade.  The  facts 
regarding  the  effort  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  starve 
the  population  of  Berlin  in  order  to  force  the 
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Western  powers  to  surrender  their  rights  in  the 
city  are  too  well  known  to  require  reiteration. 

The  airlift  mounted  by  the  Western  powers 
defeated  this  Soviet  effort.  On  May  4,  1949,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  U.S.S.K., 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  reached  an  agree- 
ment at  New  York4  which  provided  in  part  as 
follows : 

1.  All  the  restrictions  imposed  since  March  1,  1948,  by 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  communications,  transportation,  and  trade  between 
Berlin  and  the  Western  zones  of  Germany  and  between 
the  Eastern  zone  and  the  Western  zones  will  be  removed 
sn  May  12, 1949. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  which  con- 
vened at  Paris  subsequent  to  the  New  York 
agreement  of  May  4,  1949,6  agreed  as  follows : 

5.  The  Governments  of  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  agree  that  the  New  York  agreement  of  May  4, 1949, 
shall  be  maintained.  Moreover,  in  order  to  promote  tur- 
ner the  aims  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  in 
jrder  to  improve  and  supplement  this  and  other  arrange- 
ments and  agreements  as  regards  the  movement  of  persons 
ind  goods  and  communications  between  the  Eastern  zone 
ind  the  Western  zones  and  between  the  zones  and  Berlin 
md  also  in  regard  to  transit,  the  occupation  authorities, 
;ach  in  his  own  zone,  will  have  an  obligation  to  take  the 
measures  necessary  to  insure  the  normal  functioning  and 
utilization  of  rail,  water,  and  road  transport  for  such 
movement  of  persons  and  goods  and  such  communications 
jy  post,  telephone,  and  telegraph. 

Article  1  of  the  New  York  agreement  of  May 
t,  1949,  was  implemented  by  Order  Number  56  of 
he  Soviet  Military  Government  and  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  in  Ger- 
nany,  dated  May  9,  1949.  The  order  provides 
;hat  the  regulations  which  were  in  effect  prior  to 
L  March  1948  concerning  communications  between 
Berlin  and  the  Western  zones  were  reestablished. 
Specifically,  paragraph  4  of  the  Soviet  Order 
provides, 

The  procedure  in  effect  prior  to  1  March  1948  for  mili- 
ary and  civilian  personnel  of  the  British,  American,  and 
French  occupation  forces  permitting  them  to  cross  the 
lemarcation  line  at  the  control  points  of  Marienborn  and 
tfowawes  without  special  passes  and  requiring  passes 
authorized  by  the  SMA  staff  for  all  other  control  points 
s  to  be  reestablished. 

The  foregoing  historical  summary  establishes 
aeyond  question  that  the  rights  of  the  United 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  15,  1949,  p.  631. 

5  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  4, 1949,  p.  857. 


States  in  Germany  and  in  Berlin  do  not  depend 
in  any  respect  upon  the  sufferance  or  acquiescence 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  rights  derive  from  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Third  Reich  and  the  subsequent 
assumption  of  supreme  authority  in  Germany. 
This  defeat  and  assumption  of  authority  were 
carried  out  as  joint  undertakings  in  which  the 
participants  were  deemed  to  have  equal  standing. 
The  rights  of  each  occupying  power  exist  inde- 
pendently and  underlie  the  series  of  agreements 
which  specify  the  areas  and  the  methods  in  which 
those  rights  are  to  be  exercised.  From  this  fact 
two  important  consequences  are  derived. 

In  the  first  place,  the  specific  rights  which  flow 
from  the  Agreement  on  Zones  of  Occupation  and 
the  Status  of  Berlin  do  not  vary  in  either  kind  or 
degree.  The  right  of  each  power  to  be  in  occupa- 
tion of  Berlin  is  of  the  same  standing  as  the  right 
of  each  power  to  be  in  occupation  of  its  zone. 
Further,  the  rights  of  the  three  Western  powers 
to  free  access  to  Berlin  as  an  essential  corollary  of 
their  right  of  occupation  there  is  of  the  same 
stature  as  the  right  of  occupation  itself.  The 
Soviet  Union  did  not  bestow  upon  the  Western 
powers  rights  of  access  to  Berlin.  It  accepted  its 
zone  of  occupation  subject  to  those  rights  of 
access.  If  this  were  not  true  and  the  doctrine  of 
joint  and  equal  rights  is  not  applicable,  then,  for 
example,  the  United  States  would  now  be  free 
to  require  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  from  that 
portion  of  the  Soviet  Zone  originally  occupied  by 
American  forces  and  to  assume  control  of  the 
area. 

In  the  second  place,  inasmuch  as  the  rights  of 
occupation  and  of  access  do  not  stem  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Soviets  are  without  any  au- 
thority to  repeal  those  rights  by  denunciation  of 
agreements  or  by  purported  transfer  of  control 
over  them  to  third  parties.  The  Soviet  Union 
cannot  affect  the  rights  by  declaring  agreements 
null  and  void  because  the  rights  exist  independ- 
ently of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union 
cannot  affect  the  rights  by  declaring  them  subject 
to  the  sovereignty  it  claims  to  have  bestowed  upon 
its  puppet  regime  in  East  Germany,  because, 
again,  the  rights  remain  in  being  irrespective  of 
any  act  of  the  Soviets.  Whatever  relationship 
the  East  German  regime  may  have  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviets,  it  cannot  acquire  a  power  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  which  the  Soviets  are  powerless  to  give. 
The  foregoing  discussion  is,  of  course,  without 
reference  to  the  legality  of  the  purported  Soviet 
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action  in   denouncing  its  solemn  commitments, 
which  is  discussed  in  the  succeeding  section. 

The  Soviet  Government,  in  its  note  of  Novem- 
ber 27, 1958,  states : 

The  Soviet  Government  can  no  longer  consider  itself 
bound  by  that  part  of  the  Allied  agreements  on  Ger- 
many that  has  assumed  an  inequitable  character  and  is 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  occupation 
regime  in  West  Berlin  and  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  GDR. 

In  this  connection,  the  Government  of  the  USSR  hereby 
notifies  the  United  States  Government  that  the  Soviet 
Union  regards  as  null  and  void  the  "Protocol  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  zones  of  occupation  in 
Germany  and  on  the  administration  of  Greater  Berlin,"  of 
September  12,  1944,  and  the  related  supplementary  agree- 
ments, including  the  agreement  on  the  control  machinery 
in  Germany,  concluded  between  the  governments  of  the 
USSR,  the  USA,  Great  Britain,  and  France  on  May  1, 
1945,  i.  e.,  the  agreements  that  were  intended  to  be  in 
effect  during  the  first  years  after  the  capitulation  of 
Germany. 

In  an  attempt  to  justify  this  action,  the  Soviet 
Government  alleges : 

(1)  that  such  action  is  legal  because  of  alleged 
violations  by  the  "Western  powers  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement ; 

(2)  that  the  agreements  were  intended  to  be  in 
effect  only  during  the  first  years  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Germany ; 

(3)  that  alleged  activities  of  the  Western 
powers  in  their  sector  of  Berlin  have  resulted  in 
a  forfeiture  of  their  rights  to  occupy  those  sectors 
and  to  have  free  access  thereto. 

Relationship  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  to 
United  States  Occupation  Rights  With  Respect  to 
Berlin 

The  so-called  Potsdam  Agreement  was  issued  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  July  17 
to  August  2,  1945.  The  Protocol  of  the  Proceed- 
ings which  embodied  the  points  of  agreement 
reached  by  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  United  Kingdom,  and  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  dated  August  1, 
1945.6  From  this  mere  statement  of  the  time  fac- 
tor it  is  apparent  that  the  Agreement  on  Zones  of 
Occupation  and  the  Status  of  Berlin  which  had 
entered  into  force  on  February  6,  1945,  approxi- 
mately 6  months  earlier,  does  not  depend  for  its 
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validity  upon  the  Potsdam  Protocol  of  Proceed- 
ings. Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Potsdam 
Protocol  which  specifically  subjects  the  prior 
agreement  to  any  of  its  terms  or  which  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  having  that  effect.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  subsequent  agreements  on  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  access  relate  to  or  are 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  Potsdam  Protocol. 

Violations  (alleged  or  real)  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  could  not,  therefore,  have  any  legal 
effect  upon  the  validity  either  of  the  basic  occupa- 
tion rights  of  the  Western  powers  or  upon  the 
agreements  which  define  the  rights  of  the  Western 
powers  to  be  in  occupation  of  their  zones  and  of 
their  sectors  of  Berlin  and  to  have  free  access  to 
Berlin. 

Moreover,  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  insofar  as 
Germany  is  concerned,  is  related  to  the  common  ob- 
jectives of  the  occupation  authorities  in  Germany. 
The  attainment  of  these  objectives  was  designed  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many, but  there  is  no  indication  anywhere  in  the 
Protocol  that  the  right  of  occupation  depended 
upon  attainment  of  the  objectives.  Further,  to  the 
extent  that  these  objectives  were  not  realized,  the 
failure  resulted  from  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Protocol. 
The  major  violations  were  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  treat  Germany  as  an  economic  unit  and 
the  continuing  attempts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
obtain  reparation  payments  to  which  it  was  not 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  Protocol.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  document  violations 
of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has  never  contended,  however,  that  such  viola- 
tions affect  the  right  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
occupy  its  zone  of  Germany  and  sector  of  Berlin. 

The  United  States  denies,  and  is  prepared  to 
document  the  correctness  of  its  position,  that  it 
has  violated  the  Potsdam  Agreement  as  alleged  by 
the  Soviet  Government.    The  United  States  sub- 
mits, however,  that  the  issue  is  irrelevant  to  the, 
question  of  whether  the  Soviet  Union  may  unilat- 1 
erally  declare  null  and  void  an  international  agree- 1 
ment  such  as  the  Protocol  of  September  12,  1944, 
since  the  two  agreements  related  to  different  sub- 
jects and  were  in  no  way  interdependent. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not,  in  its  note,  alleged  that  it  considers  the  Pots- 
dam Protocol  as  null  and  void  by  reason  of  these 
asserted  violations  by  the  Western  powers.  If  the 
Potsdam  Protocol  remains  in  force  and  effect 
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then,  accepting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  these 
other  distinct  and  independent  agreements  are  in 
fact  contingent  upon  that  Protocol,  how  can  it  be 
maintained  either  logically  or  legally  that  the 
subsidiary  agreements  are  voided  by  violation  of 
the  principal  agreement  although  the  principal 
agreement  is  not  so  voided?  The  position  is,  on 
its  face,  completely  untenable. 

Duration  of  Agreements  Relating  to  Occupation 
of  Germany 

The  United  States  considers  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  notably  vague  in  its  references  in 
its  note  of  November  27, 1958,  to  the  specific  agree- 
ments relating  to  Germany  which  it  considers 
"were  intended  to  be  in  effect  during  the  first  years 
after  the  capitulation  of  Germany." 

The  United  States  believes  that  an  examination 
of  the  various  documents  referred  to  above,  taken 
in  the  historical  context  in  which  they  were  agreed, 
makes  entirely  clear  the  nature  of  the  commit- 
ments undertaken  by  the  four  occupation  authori- 
ties. Certain  of  the  documents,  or  portions  thereof, 
referred  to  immediate  goals  of  the  occupation,  or 
to  the  administrative  arrangements  between  the 
occupation  authorities.  Understandably,  express 
provision  was  made  in  such  cases  for  review  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Specifically,  the 
statement  on  control  machinery  in  Germany  of 
June  5,  1945,  is  a  case  where  such  arrangements 
were  made.  Paragraph  1  of  the  agreement  stated, 
"In  the  period  when  Germany  is  carrying  out  the 
basic  requirements  of  unconditional  surren- 
der. .  .  ."  Paragraph  8  is  even  more  specific  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  parties: 

8.  The  arrangements  outlined  above  will  operate  during 
the  period  of  occupation  following  German  surrender, 
when  Germany  is  carrying  out  the  basic  requirements  of 
unconditional  surrender.  Arrangements  for  the  subse- 
quent period  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  agreement. 
(Underscoring  added.) 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  that  a  "two  step"  occupation 
period  for  Germany  had  been  envisaged  in  the  pre- 
occupation planning.  Further,  the  United  States 
is  fully  in  accord  with  the  position  that  the  "period 
when  Germany  is  carrying  out  the  basic  require- 
ments of  unconditional  surrender"  has  long  since 
passed.  A  similar  introductory  qualification  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  items  contained  in 


part  II  of  the  Potsdam  Protocol  entitled  "The 
Principles  to  Govern  the  Treatment  of  Germany 
in  the  Initial  Control  Period."  Just  as  the  Control 
Machinery  Agreement  was  recognized  as  an  ar- 
rangement to  cover  a  relatively  short  period,  the 
Potsdam  "Principles"  in  part  II  were  to  govern  in 
the  immediate  postwar  period  prior  to  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  a  central  German  authority  when 
the  Allied  Powers  would  administer  Germany 
under  military  government.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  pointed  this  out  in  his  statement  made  to 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  May  24, 
1949.  A  few  days  later,  on  May  28,  Mr.  Bevin  told 
the  Council  that  the  Western  powers  considered 
the  "initial  control  period"  as  over.  Secretary 
Acheson  said  he  heartily  concurred  in  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Bevin.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  did  not  meet 
the  argument  squarely  or  counter  the  line  of  rea- 
soning implied.    He  said  on  May  27 : 

.  .  .  the  [Control!  Council  was  established  for  definite 
purposes.  If  these  purposes  were  already  attained,  then 
this  fact  should  be  taken  into  account  and  new  aims 
formulated. 

Accordingly  the  United  States  does  not  contest 
that  the  Control  Agreement  and  part  II  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  were  limited  to  an  "initial 
control  period."  The  record  is  entirely  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  limitations  in  these  documents  did 
not  indicate  that  the  basic  occupation  rights  and 
the  other  occupation  agreements  were  to  terminate 
after  the  initial  control  period.  No  such  proviso  is 
contained  in  the  Protocol  of  September  12,  1944 ; 
the  Act  of  Military  Surrender ;  the  Declaration  of 
June  5, 1945,  regarding  the  defeat  of  Germany  and 
the  assumption  of  supreme  authority;  the  state- 
ment of  June  5,  1945,  on  zones  of  occupation  in 
Germany ;  the  statement  of  June  5,  1945,  on  con- 
sultation with  the  governments  of  other  United 
Nations;  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment other  than  part  II;  or  any  of  the  specific 
arrangements  relating  to  access  to  Berlin. 

The  weakness  in  an  argument  that  the  Septem- 
ber 12, 1944,  Protocol  became  ineffective  after  the 
initial  control  period  because  of  some  implied 
relationship  to  the  time  proviso  in  the  Control 
Machinery  Agreement  of  June  5,  1945,  is  clearly 
seen  by  the  fact  that  the  Control  Machinery 
Agreement,  in  the  sentence  following  the  one  which 
the  Soviets  seek  to  spread  to  all  other  occupation 
agreements,  provides  "Arrangements  for  the  sub- 
sequent period  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate 
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agreement."  Accordingly,  the  Soviet  effort  to 
assert,  at  this  late  date,  that  agreements  relating 
to  the  occupation  of  Germany  were  all  intended  to 
be  effective  only  "during  the  first  years  after  the 
capitulation  of  Germany"  is  without  substance. 

Forfeiture  of  the  Occupation  Rights  of  the  West- 
ern Powers  by  Their  Activities  in  Western 
Berlin 

The  United  States  does  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  disprove  the  Soviet  charges  which  are  made  in 
the  note  of  November  27,  1958,  regarding  United 
States  activities  as  an  occupying  authority  in 
Berlin.  It  can  and  will  do  so  if  such  action  should 
appear  desirable.  The  well-known  fact  that  there 
is  a  constant  stream  of  refugees  from  the  Soviet- 
controlled  areas  of  Germany  into  West  Berlin  is 
by  itself  compelling  evidence  as  to  which  powers 
are  properly  discharging  their  occupation  respon- 
sibilities. But  no  discussion  of  the  facts  is  required 
because  the  Soviet  charges  do  not  relate  in  any 
way  to  obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States 
in  any  of  the  agreements  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  denounced. 

The  Soviet  position  that  one  party  to  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  which  is  declaratory  of  existing 
rights  can  denounce  that  agreement  and  thus  uni- 
laterally relieve  itself  of  its  obligations  thereunder 
and  void  such  rights  is  untenable.  In  the  absence 
of  agreement  by  the  other  parties  to  terminate  the 
agreement,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  specified  dura- 
tion in  the  agreement  itself,  the  question  of  termi- 
nation must  be  justified  in  terms  of  international 
law.  International  law  does  not  recognize  any 
right  of  unilateral  denunciation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  order  to  place  its  position  on  this  matter  in 
correct  perspective,  the  United  States  wishes  to 
note  that,  while,  as  stated  above,  there  was  no 
agreement  or  limitation  on  the  duration  of  the 
allied  occupation  of  Germany,  the  duration  of 
which  it  was  recognized  would  depend  on  the 
length  of  time  it  took  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  occupation  and  might  be  many  years,  the 
United  States  recognized  an  obligation  of  the 
Allied  Governments  under  international  law  to 
reach  a  peace  settlement  with  Germany  and  not 
to  prolong  the  occupation  of  Germany  unneces- 
sarily. It  is  believed  that  the  public  record  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Western  powers  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government  on  the 
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terms  of  such  a  peace  settlement  are  well  known 
and  speak  for  themselves. 

(1)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Second  Session 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  (Paris,  1946) 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  suggested  that  a  spe- 
cial commission  be  appointed  to  consider  a  Ger- 
man peace  treaty.  On  May  15,  1946,  he  proposed 
the  appointment  of  special  deputies  to  prepare  a 
draft  peace  settlement  for  Germany  which  the 
Council  could  submit  to  a  peace  conference  to  be 
convened  on  November  12, 1946. 

(2)  At  the  Third  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
Session  (New  York,  1946)  Secretary  Byrnes  in- 
sisted that  the  Council  should  immediately  ap- 
point its  deputies  for  Germany  and  that  these 
deputies  should  explore  the  problem  prior  to  the 
Moscow  session. 

(3)  The  proposed  peace  treaty  was  debated  at 
the  Moscow  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
March  1947 ;  at  London  in  1947 ;  at  Paris  in  1949. 
The  position  consistently  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  a  final  peace  settlement  with 
Germany  is  thus  a  matter  of  public  record. 

(4)  At  the  Paris  session  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  efforts  were  made 
from  March  5  to  June  22,  1951,  without  success 
just  to  agree  on  the  agenda  for  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  German  question. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  during  the  I 
period  of  the  debates  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Western  occupation  powers  between  1946 
and  1951  the  Soviet  Union  had  initiated  a  system  ' 
of  government  in  its  zone  of  control  based  on  ' 
armed  force  and  police-state  methods.  The 
Western  Allied  Powers  could  not  accept  the  in- 
dividuals put  forward  as  representing  East  Ger- 
many as  other  than  instruments  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Western  powers  accordingly  have 
insisted  on  German  reunification  based  on  free 
elections  as  a  prerequisite  for  negotiation  of  a 
peace  treaty  with  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  insisted  upon  acceptance  of  its  hand-picked 
East  German  representatives  as  having  an  equal 
voice  with  the  freely  elected  representatives  of 
West  Germany  in  any  reunification.  Thus,  this 
Soviet  rejection  of  democratic  principles  has 
vitiated  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  the  peace 
settlement  with  Germany  envisaged  during  the 
war  and  during  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Western  powers  have 
supported  and  support  now  the  right  of  Germany 
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to  have  a  final  peace  settlement  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  occupation  period.  It  is  the  position 
of  the  United  States  that,  being  thus  ready  in  good 
faith  to  bring  the  occupation  period  to  a  close  by 
legitimate  means,  there  can  be  no  legal  or  moral 
ioubt  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain its  right  of  occupation  in  Berlin  and  its  corol- 
lary right  of  access  thereto  and  that  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  assail  and  interfere  with  those 
rights  are  in  violation  of  international  law. 

Attachment :    Battle  Map  and  Area  of  Withdrawal ' 


Geneva  Talks  on  Surprise  Attack 
Recessed  for  Indefinite  Period 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  763  dated  December  18 

The  Geneva  technical  talks  on  surprise  attack 
recessed  today  [December  18]. 1  The  recess  oc- 
curred at  the  end  of  an  anticipated  duration  of  5 
weeks.  No  definite  date  has  been  set  for  resump- 
tion. 

The  United  States  believes  further  progress  can 
best  be  made  after  a  review  by  governments  of  the 
conference  work  to  date.  We  consider  such  a  re- 
view to  be  appropriate  at  this  time.  We  look  for- 
ward to  an  early  resumption  of  the  discussion  of 
the  surprise  attack  problem  following  a  study  of 
the  conference  records  and  accomplishments. 

The  United  States  experts  at  this  conference, 
together  with  those  of  Canada,  France,  Italy  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  sought  to  lay  a  rational  and 
technically  sound  foundation  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  increasing  protection  against  surprise 
ittack.  Our  experts  sought  to  make  a  realistic 
technical  assessment  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  varying  weapons  which  might  be  used  in  a  sur- 
prise attack.  They  wished  to  determine,  for  ex- 
imple,  how  and  to  what  degree  it  is  possible  to 
inspect  and  control  missiles,  airplanes,  ground  and 
laval  forces  to  give  warning  in  the  event  of  their 


1  Not  printed. 

1  For  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  setting  the  date  for 
he  technical  talks  at  Geneva,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  27, 
1958,  p.  648 ;  for  announcement  naming  the  U.S.  experts, 
lee  ibid.,  Nov.  3, 1958,  p.  688. 


imminent  use  in  surprise  attack.  The  United 
States  continues  to  believe  that  such  work  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  successful  political  negotiations. 

The  United  States  regrets  that  the  approach  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  to  deal  with  this  question  on  a 
political  basis  and  to  bypass  the  technical  facts 
which  need  to  be  considered.  This  was  not  in 
keeping  with  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev's  letter 
of  July  2,  1958  to  President  Eisenhower2  which 
agreed  on  the  desirability  of  "a  joint  study  of  the 
practical  aspects"  of  the  surprise  attack  problem. 
The  introduction  of  political  issues  and  proposals 
can  only  serve  to  prevent  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  a  meeting  of  experts. 

Political  negotiations  on  the  complex  problems 
inherent  in  disarmament  have  been  under  way  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Despite  our  determined  ef- 
forts to  bring  these  earlier  negotiations  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  they  resulted  in  little  tangible 
progress.  Accordingly,  we  proposed  technical 
meetings  in  the  belief  that  initial  agreement  could 
be  reached  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem. 

We  are  confident  that  technical  discussions 
among  experts  can  produce  agreements  on  the 
technical  facts  about  instruments  of  surprise  at- 
tack and  their  control  and  that  these  results  in 
turn  can  provide  an  agreed  basis  for  subsequent 
political  negotiations.  We  have  repeatedly  made 
clear  that  such  technical  discussions  are  not  an 
end  in  themselves,  and  that  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  undertake  political  negotiations  on  dis- 
armament matters  at  any  time  in  the  proper 
forum.  We  have  consistently  stated  that  meetings 
of  experts  would  be  undertaken  without  prejudice 
to  respective  positions  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned— either  the  Soviets  or  our  own — on  the  tim- 
ing and  interdependence  of  various  aspects  of 
disarmament. 

We  urge  the  U.S.S.R.  to  review  constructively 
their  own  proposals  and  the  record  of  the  con- 
ference. We  expect  such  a  review  to  lead  to  an 
early  resumption  of  discussions  on  the  increas- 
ingly urgent  problems  of  reducing  the  danger  of 
surprise  attack. 


1  Ibid.,  Aug.  18, 1958,  p.  278. 
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Responsibility  of  the  English-Speaking  Peoples 
in  Preserving  Peace  and  Freedom 

Address  by  Vice  President  Nixon x 


In  the  6  years  in  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  serving  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  many  countries 
and  to  participate  in  many  significant  events.  I 
can  assure  you  that  no  occasion  in  that  period  will 
live  more  indelibly  in  my  memory  than  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  American  Chapel  at  St.  Paul's  which 
I  attended  this  morning  and  the  gathering  in  this 
historic  hall  which  I  am  privileged  to  address  this 
evening. 

This  meeting  of  the  English- Speaking  Union 
dramatizes  the  enduring  character  of  the  friend- 
ship and  alliance  of  our  two  countries.  The  activ- 
ities of  this  organization  have  been  most  vital 
in  cementing  our  bonds  of  comradeship. 

I  consider  it  a  particular  privilege  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  thoughtful  and  inspiring  leadership  of 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Philip,  who  has 
spared  no  sacrifices  in  this  dedicated  work.  His 
recent  visit  to  Canada  was  only  one  of  many  activ- 
ities which  indicate  his  vital  interest. 

You  all  may  be  justly  proud  not  only  of  the 
contribution  you  have  made  to  better  understand- 
ing between  our  two  countries  but  also  the  even 
greater  work  of  building  an  enduring  basis  of 
friendship  among  all  English-speaking  peoples. 

Unity  of  English-Speaking  Peoples 

The  dedication  at  St.  Paul's  this  morning  dram- 
atizes the  unity  you  have  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve.  It  was  symbolic  of  the  enduring  ties  that 
bind  us.  It  brought  to  mind  the  dramatic  events 
of  earlier  and  more  trying  days — the  magnificent 
leadership  and  the  great  sacrifices  that  made  possi- 
ble our  victory  in  the  Second  World  War. 


1  Made  before  the  English-Speaking  Union  of  the  Com- 
monwealth at  London,  England,  on  Nov.  26. 
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Our  thoughts  went  back  to  our  great  national 
leaders,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt,  working  together  in  intimate  harmony. 
They  will  receive  the  ungrudging  tribute  of  his- 
tory for  their  capacity  to  marshal  the  forces  of 
democracy. 

Our  thoughts  turned  also  to  our  incomparable 
Generals  and  Admirals — Eisenhower  and  Mont- 
gomery, Cunningham  and  King.  They  were  more 
than  brilliant  strategists  and  commanders.  Be- 
cause of  their  unwavering  devotion  to  the  con- 
cept that  military  ingenuity  must  be  combined 
with  recognition  of  civilian  authority,  they  rank 
indeed  among  the  great  military  leaders  of  all 
times. 

But  above  all,  today,  we  honored  brave  men — 
whose  names  are  legion  and  whose  sacrifices  can 
never  adequately  be  repaid.  British  and  Ameri- 
can— farmers  and  laborers,  from  cities  and  coun- 
tryside, from  offices  and  classrooms — these  were 
the  men  who  made  possible  our  victory  in  the 
greatest  war  in  history.  Many  events  of  that  war 
will  be  forgotten  as  we  turn  our  eyes  to  other 
tasks,  but  their  deeds  will  live  forever.  They  be- 
queathed to  us  a  spirit,  a  sentiment,  a  national 
memory  that  will  never  fail  to  capture  our  ad- 
miration as  we  move  side  by  side  in  the  path  of 
friendship  and  alliance. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg,  "The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced." 

What  is  the  unfinished  work  they  leave  for  our 
generation?  I  believe  that  two  American  Presi- 
dents speaking  in  this  same  Guildhall  have  simply, 
but  eloquently,  answered  that  question. 
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Woodrow  Wilson  on  December  28,  1918,  said: 
"The  peoples  of  the  world  want  peace  and  they 
want  it  now,  not  merely  by  conquest  of  arms,  but 
by  agreement  of  mind." 

And  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  27  years  later,  on 
July  12,  1945,  said :  "To  preserve  his  freedom  of 
worship,  his  equality  before  law,  his  liberty  to 
speak  and  act  as  he  sees  fit  subject  only  to  pro- 
visions that  he  trespass  not  upon  similar  rights  of 
others,  a  Londoner  will  fight.  So  will  a  citizen 
of  Abilene." 

To  preserve  freedom,  to  keep  the  peace,  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  all  people — this,  then,  is 
the  cause  for  which  the  brave  men  we  honored 
today  gave  their  lives.  It  is  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  of  our  generation  to  further  the  ulti- 
mate realization  of  this  noblest  goal  of  mankind. 

Policies  for  Preserving  Freedom 

Let  us  examine  the  policies  we  should  follow 
if  this  goal  is  to  be  attained.  We  begin  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  free  world  must  be  militarily 
stronger  than  any  potential  aggressor.  The  exist- 
ence of  our  military  strength  and  our  determina- 
tion and  ability  to  maintain  it  are  the  basic 
elements  without  which  the  objectives  we  seek 
would  be  impossible  to  realize. 

But  we  recognize  that  military  strength  in  and 

i  of  itself  will  not  keep  peace  unless  it  is  combined 

with  a  wise  and  judicious  diplomatic  policy.    Let 

us  see  what  some  of  the  guidelines  for  our  policy 

should  be. 

We  must  retain  the  armed  strength  needed  for 
security  in  a  troubled  world,  but  we  should  speak 
with  the  calm  assurance  of  those  who  are  not 
afraid. 

We  know  that,  to  the  extent  the  law  of  the 
jungle  prevails  in  any  area  of  the  world,  weakness 
and  indecision  lead  to  disaster.  Yet  firmness  is 
;  not  and  should  not  be  arrogance. 

We  will  shun  assurances  based  merely  upon 
naive  hope  or  even  self-deception.  But  we  must 
:  never  tire  in  our  search  for  enforceable  agree- 
ments which  will  reduce  tension. 

We  know  that  little  is  lost  by  discussion  but 
that  all  may  be  lost  by  war.  Yet,  even  in  our 
I  tireless  striving  for  peace,  we  must  always  be  pre- 
pared to  say  that  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man 
are  even  more  ultimate  values. 

Above  all,  our  policies  must  represent  the  best 
thinking  the  free  world  can  produce.    We  are 
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indeed  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  in  men  like 
Macmillan  and  De  Gaulle,  Adenauer  and  Spaak, 
Fanfani  and  Eisenhower,  we  have  the  kind  of 
dedicated  and  experienced  leadership  which  is  su- 
perbly qualified  for  the  difficult  task  of  keeping 
the  peace  with  honor  for  the  free  world. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  your  Prime  Minister  for  his  initiative  in 
developing  the  enlightened  concept  of  interde- 
pendence which  has  proved  so  useful  in  bringing 
about  closer  understanding  between  our  two  na- 
tions and  which  points  the  way  for  improving  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  among  all  the  countries 
in  the  free  world. 

If  the  struggles  for  peace  and  freedom  were  to 
be  decided  solely  by  the  adequacy  of  our  military 
strength  and  by  the  quality  of  our  diplomacy, 
we  could  look  to  the  future  with  justifiable  confi- 
dence as  to  the  prospects  for  our  eventual  success. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  this  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  struggle. 

Our  military  strength  and  our  diplomatic  poli- 
cies are  designed  to  avoid  a  war  we  might  other- 
wise have  to  fight  in  the  future.  We  muse  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  other  policies  must  be  de- 
signed to  avoid  losing  the  nonmilitary  battle 
which  has  already  begun  and  which  is  being 
waged  in  many  areas  of  the  world  today. 

The  Revolution  of  Rising  Expectations 

Let  us  examine  the  battleground  where  this  con- 
flict is  taking  place — in  Asia,  in  the  Near  East, 
in  Africa,  and  in  parts  of  Latin  America.  A 
great  revolution  is  taking  place  among  the  people 
in  these  areas  of  the  world.  What  I  refer  to  is 
not  a  military  or  political  revolt  but  the  revolu- 
tion of  peoples'  expectations — the  assertion  of  all 
peoples  of  their  claim  to  a  greater  share  of  this 
world's  goods. 

Millions  of  people  in  these  newly  developing 
nations  are  determined  to  break  the  bonds  of 
wretchedness  and  poverty  that  have  enslaved  them 
through  the  centuries.  They  wish  to  achieve  in 
this  very  generation  a  decisive  breakthrough  in 
the  struggle  against  misery  and  disease. 

They  would  prefer  to  attain  these  objectives 
and  retain  their  freedom.  But  we  must  make  no 
mistake  about  it — if  they  believe  they  are  offered 
no  other  choice,  they  will  choose  progress  even 
without  freedom. 

What  is  their  choice?     On  the  one  hand,  they 
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have  the  example  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  satellites.  Here  is  a  pattern  that 
promises  quick  results.  Thousands  of  leaders  of 
these  countries  are  being  invited  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  see  the  very  real  changes  accomplished 
in  the  40  years  since  the  Communist  revolution. 

It  is  not  an  adequate  answer  to  this  challenge 
to  cite  the  far  higher  material  standards  in  most 
Western  nations.  To  the  newly  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world  this  is  not  the  point.  They  are 
not  particularly  impressed  by  achievements  pri- 
marily accomplished  in  the  century  of  the  Indus- 
trial Kevolution.  They  are  far  more  interested 
in  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  last  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

What  must  be  made  clear  and  unmistakable  for 
all  the  world  to  see  is  that  free  peoples  can  com- 
pete with  and  surpass  totalitarian  nations  in  pro- 
ducing economic  progress.  No  people  in  the 
world  today  should  be  forced  to  choose  between 
bread  and  freedom. 

To  shape  the  world  of  tomorrow  in  a  pattern 
compatible  with  freedom  and  human  rights  we 
must  all  take  our  part  in  a  great  offensive  against 
the  evils  of  poverty,  disease,  and  misery.  We  can- 
not, for  example,  afford  to  allow  the  free  Gov- 
ernment of  India  to  fail  in  its  heroic  effort  to 
produce  economic  progress  and  retain  freedom  at 
the  same  time. 

We  need  to  apply  in  this  field  the  same  de- 
termination, willingness,  and  cooperation  which 
enabled  us  to  build  the  military  strength  which 
deters  aggression  today. 

We  must  not  be  miserly,  small-minded,  and 
negative  in  our  approach  to  this  problem.  And 
while  it  is  wrong  to  favor  change  solely  because 
it  is  change,  it  is  worse  blindly  to  insist  that  we 
have  nothing  better  to  offer  than  maintaining  the 
status  quo. 

We  must  associate  ourselves  with  the  decent  as- 
pirations of  people  everywhere  for  the  better  life 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Premier  Khrushchev 
promised  his  people  a  revolution  in  living  stand- 
ards within  the  next  12  years.  He  claimed  that 
the  Communist  system  would  overtake  and  sur- 
pass the  economies  of  the  Western  World. 

We  should  be  happy  that  such  claims  have  been 
made.  We  would  be  eager  to  match  the  Soviet 
leaders  in  putting  less  emphasis  upon  armies,  mil- 
itary research,  and  the  costly  lethal  weapons  of 


modern  warfare  and  more  stress  upon  better  hous- 
ing, food,  clothing,  and  the  other  necessities  for 
a  good  life. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  wishes  to  consider  these 
steps  as  a  form  of  competition  or  contest,  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  would  be  delighted  to  accept 
the  challenge.  In  such  a  contest  no  one  could 
really  lose.  The  world  would  be  infinitely  better 
off  if  man's  energies  were  used  for  the  welfare 
of  families  rather  than  the  building  of  armies. 

But  our  answer  to  the  Soviet  challenge  should 
not  stop  here.  We  say — broaden  this  competition 
and  include  the  spiritual  and  cultural  values  that 
have  distinguished  our  civilization. 

Material  achievements,  while  necessary,  do  not 
meet  the  deeper  needs  of  mankind.  Man  needs 
the  higher  freedoms,  freedom  to  know,  to  debate 
freely,  to  write  and  express  his  views. 

He  needs  the  freedom  that  law  and  justice 
guarantee  to  every  individual  so  that  neither  priv- 
ilege nor  power  may  make  any  man  subservient 
before  the  law. 

He  wants  the  freedom  to  travel  and  to  learn 
from  other  peoples  and  cultures. 

He  wants  freedom  of  worship. 

To  us,  these  are  the  most  precious  aspects  of 
our  civilization.  We  would  be  happy  if  others 
were  to  compete  in  this  sphere  and  try  to  surpass 
our  achievements. 

The  free  world  is  too  often  made  to  appear  to  be 
relying  on  our  superior  military  power  and  eco- 
nomic strength.  It  is  not  worthy  of  those  with 
the  heritage  of  freedom  we  share  to  appear  to  be 
resting  our  case  on  materialism  alone. 


British  Colonial  Policy 

I  know  of  no  better  example  to  illustrate  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  than  through  an  anal- 
ysis of  that  much-maligned  institution — British 
colonialism.  It  is  understandable  in  view  of  the 
surging  rise  of  nationalism  that  we  have  heard 
all  that  is  bad  and  little  that  is  good  about  colon- 
ialism in  the  past  few  years. 

Colonialism  has  had  its  faults,  but  it  also  has 
had  its  virtues.  I  speak  from  some  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  I  have  visited  12  countries  which  at 
one  time  or  another  have  passed  through  the  status 
of  British  colonialism. 

I  have  known  personally  and  admired  the  dedi- 
cated and  effective  work  of  your  superb  colonial 
administrators.    You  can  indeed  be  proud  of  the 
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lontributions  that  have  been  made  by  men  like 
jrantham  in  Hong  Kong,  Templer  in  Kuala  Lum- 
jur,  MacDonald  in  Singapore,  Crawford  in 
Jganda,  and  Arden-Clarke  in  Ghana. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  benefits  British 
:olonial  policy  has  produced  in  the  areas  in  which 
t  has  operated.  It  brought  the  military  strength 
vhich  provided  the  security  from  external  attack, 
't  brought  in  many  areas  the  technical  training 
vhich  assured  economic  progress.  But  more  im- 
jortant  than  either  of  these,  it  brought  the  great 
deas  which  provided  the  basis  for  progress  in  the 
hiture — ideas  which  will  live  on  for  generations 
liter  the  nations  concerned  have  acquired  the  in- 
lependent  status  for  which  an  enlightened  policy 
las  prepared  them. 

The  common  law,  the  parliament,  the  English 
anguage,  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  press,  and 
eligion — these  are  the  institutions  which  are 
he  proud  legacy  of  the  British  people  in  lands 
hroughout  the  world. 

And  so  today  let  us  never  forget  that  in  the 
aomentous  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
►ur  major  advantage  is  not  in  the  strength  of  our 
,rms  or  even  the  productivity  of  our  factories. 
'.t  is  in  the  quality  and  power  of  the  great  ideals 
>f  freedom  which  have  inspired  men  through  the 
iges. 

Our  responsibility  then  is  clear.  Here  is  a  cause 
rorthy  of  the  descendants  of  brave  men  and 
romen  who  crossed  boundless  oceans  and  settled 
n  every  area  of  the  globe. 

Once  again  we  must  venture  forth  not  to  seek 
intilled  lands  but  rather  to  bring  encouragement, 
id,  guidance,  and  partnership  to  those  peoples 
srho  want  to  live  in  freedom  and  decent  prosperity. 

We  come  to  them  as  friends,  as  brothers,  in  a 
hrinking  world.  We  do  not  seek  to  impose  upon 
hem  our  economic  system  or  our  culture.  It  is 
heirs  to  choose  the  path  to  the  future.  But  it  is 
»ur  responsibility  to  see  that  this  choice  is  an  in- 
armed one  and  a  free  one. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  because  of  our  failure 
o  present  adequately  the  aims  and  ideals  of  free- 
lom  others  chose  the  often  irreversible  path  of 
lictatorship. 

Let  us  speak  less  of  the  threat  of  communism 
md  more  of  the  promise  of  freedom. 

Let  us  adopt  as  our  primary  objective  not  the 
lefeat  of  communism  but  the  victory  of  plenty 
»ver  want,  of  health  over  disease,  of  freedom  over 
yranny. 
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With  such  a  goal  we  shall  give  the  lie  to  those 
who  proclaim  that  we  are  witnessing  the  twilight 
of  a  dying  Western  civilization.  Rather  we  shall 
see  the  onset  of  a  glorious  dawn  of  a  new  world 
based  on  the  immortal  ideals  for  which  men  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  through  the  ages. 

In  this  very  hall,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  an 
English  Prime  Minister  gave  a  brief  address  that 
has  been  ranked  by  Lord  Curzon  as  one  of  the  in- 
disputable masterpieces  of  English  eloquence. 
After  the  news  of  Nelson's  glorious  victory  at 
Trafalgar,  William  Pitt  was  toasted  as  "the 
saviour  of  Europe."  He  responded  in  these 
words :  "1  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me.  But  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved 
by  any  single  man.  England  has  saved  herself 
by  her  exertions  and  will  as  I  trust  save  Europe 
by  her  example." 

Here  is  a  challenge  worthy  of  the  brave  men 
we  honored  today.  May  we,  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples,  proud  in  the  heritage  we  share,  join 
with  the  friends  of  freedom  everywhere  and  by 
our  example  save  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
for  the  world. 


U.S.-Canadian  Joint  Committee 
Discusses  Economic  Matters 

Press  release  759  dated  December  16 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 16  that  the  Joint  United  States-Canadian 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  which 
meets  alternately  at  Washington  and  Ottawa,  will 
hold  its  fourth  meeting  at  Ottawa  on  January  5 
and  6, 1959. 

The  Committee  will  consider  matters  affecting 
the  economic  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
In  particular  the  members  will  exchange  informa- 
tion and  views  on  matters  which  affect  the  high 
level  of  mutually  profitable  trade. 

The  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Treasury,  the  In- 
terior, Agriculture,  and  Commerce  will  represent 
the  United  States.  Canada  will  be  represented 
by  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs.  As  in  the  past,  the  forthcoming 
meeting  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  these 
Cabinet-level  officers  of  both  Governments  to  re- 
view the  general  field  of  trade  and  economic  rela- 
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tions  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
to  consider  how  these  relations  may  be  continually 
improved. 


Industry  and  Government  Leaders 
Discuss  German  Coal  Problem 

Press  release  756  dated  December  15 

Leaders  of  the  U.S.  coal  industry,  including 
representatives  of  management,  labor,  and  ship- 
ping, met  at  the  Department  of  State  on  Decem- 
ber 15  at  the  invitation  of  Douglas  Dillon,  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  to  consult  with 
him  and  with  Elmer  M.  Bennett,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  James  T.  O'Connell,  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  concerning  the  surplus  coal 
problem  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Dillon  explained  to  the  industry  repre- 
sentatives that  he  had  called  a  meeting  at  this 
time  to  inform  them  that  the  German  Government 
had  sent  Dr.  Ludgher  Westrick,  State  Secretary 
of  the  German  Ministry  of  Economics,  to  Wash- 
ington on  December  10  to  inform  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Federal  Republic  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  impose  immediate  and  severe  restric- 
tions on  imports  of  coal,  of  which  the  United 
States  has  been  a  major  supplier. 

Mr.  Dillon  told  the  industry  representatives 
he  had  made  it  clear  to  Dr.  Westrick  that  the 
United  States  was  also  confronted  with  a  coal 
problem  and  that  we  would  strongly  oppose  any 
action  of  the  kind  being  contemplated  by  the 
German  Government.  As  a  result  of  these  official 
representations,  which  have  also  been  made  di- 
rectly to  the  German  Government  by  our  Am- 
bassador at  Bonn,  the  Federal  Republic  is 
reexamining  its  projected  measure  and  is  seeking 
the  cooperation  of  the  trade  in  order  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  its  proposed  action. 

Consultations  between  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  have  been 
under  way  since  last  September,  when  future  im- 
ports of  coal  under  new  contracts  were  restricted.1 
These  consultations  will  be  continued  and  inten- 
sified. Appropriate  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  keep  leaders  of  the  coal  industry 
informed  of  the  progress  of  these  discussions. 

All  the  representatives  of  the  American  coal 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  578. 
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industry  present  at  the  December  15  meeting  made 
known  to  U.S.  officials  their  unanimous  objections 
to  the  action  proposed  by  the  Federal  Republic. 
The  industry's  views  will  be  forwarded  by  the 
State  Department  to  the  Federal  Republic. 

Mr.  Dillon  assured  the  industry  representatives 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  actively  interested 
in  maintaining  and  expanding  the  market  for 
American  coal  abroad. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  included:  C.  R. 
Curtin,  High  Volatile  Coal  Exporters  Associa- 
tion; C.  W.  Davis,  Bituminous  Coal  Operators 
Association ;  Willy  Hopkins,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers; L.  D.  Lara j  a,  American  Coal  Exporters  As- 
sociation; John  L.  Lewis,  United  Mine  Workers; 
Peter  F.  Masse,  C.  H.  Sprague  and  Son  Co.; 
W.  H.  Naylor,  Consolidation  Coal  Co.;  Jerome 
Powell,  Southern  Coal  Producers  Association; 
Harold  J.  Spear,  Castner,  Curran  and  Bullitt, 
Inc. 


Reciprocity  Committee  Seeks  Views 
on  Wool  Fabrics  Tariff  Quota 

Press  release  762  dated  December  18 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  interdepartmental  Committee  for  Reci 
procity  Information  announced  on  December  18 
that  the  agencies  of  the  Government  responsible 
for  conducting  the  review  of  alternatives  to  pres- 
ent arrangements  for  applying  the  tariff  on  wool 
fabrics,  requested  by  the  President  in  March  1958, 
have  reached  the  tentative  conclusion  that  the 
tariff-rate  quota  on  these  fabrics  for  calendar  year 
1959  should  be  continued  along  the  general  lines 
of  the  quota  established  for  1958,  subject  to  any 
modifications  which  might  be  warranted  by  facts 
presented  to  this  Committee.  The  Committee 
is  prepared  to  consider  any  written  views  which 
interested  parties  may  care  to  submit  on  this 
tentative  conclusion. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  review  requested  by  the  President 
and  of  the  varied  effects  of  existing  arrangements 
on  the  several  segments  of  U.S.  business  (includ- 
ing the  pattern  of  imports  from  the  various  coun- 
tries), it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  de- 
velop recommendations  for  a  more  permanent 
solution  to  the  problems  involved. 
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During  the  period  of  this  review  there  have 
>een  informal  consultations  by  the  various  agen- 
:ies  with  interested  groups  at  the  request  of  the 
atter.  Should  any  permanent  solution  depart- 
ng  appreciably  from  existing  arrangements  be 
)roposed,  it  is  anticipated  that  formal  hearings 
vould  be  held  before  any  action  would  be  taken 
>n  such  a  proposal. 

The  tariff -rate  quota  is  established  pursuant  to 
i  Presidential  proclamation  of  September  28, 
.956,  as  amended  by  a  proclamation  of  March  7, 
958.1  The  earlier  proclamation  invoked  a  reser- 
ration  applying  to  tariff  concessions  made  by  the 
Jnited  States  on  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  pro- 
dded for  in  items  1108  or  1109  (a)  of  part  I  of 
chedule  XX  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
md  Trade.  This  proclamation  applies  to  most 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  imported  into  this 
ountry  and  provides  that  the  ad  valorem  part  of 
he  duty  will  be  increased  when  such  imports,  in 
my  year,  exceed  an  amount  fixed  by  the  President 
rhich  he  has  determined  to  be  not  less  than  5 
>ercent  of  average  domestic  production  for  the  3 
►receding  calendar  years. 

For  imports  entering  within  the  tariff-rate 
luota,  as  established  each  year,  the  ad  valorem  rate 
>f  duty  is  20  percent  or  25  percent  (depending  on 
he  nature  of  the  fabric)  and  for  imports  in  excess 
>f  the  tariff- rate  quota  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
s  45  percent  for  most  imports.  The  1958  amend- 
nent  to  the  proclamation  provided  that  the  over- 
[uota  rate  for  imports  of  handwoven  fabrics  less 
han  30  inches  wide  and  for  imports  of  "religious" 
abrics  would  be  30  percent  rather  than  the  45 
>ercent  applying  to  all  other  overquota  imports. 

The  Committee  for  Eeciprocity  Information  is 
,n  interagency  group  which  receives  views  of  in- 
erested  persons  regarding  proposed  or  existing 
rade  agreements.  The  Committee,  which  is 
haired  by  a  commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  has,  as  other  members,  representa- 
ives  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
tierce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and 
?reasury,  and  the  International  Cooperation 
administration. 

Written  views  should  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
littee  for  Eeciprocity  Information  by  the  close 
f  business  on  January  19,  1959.    All  communi- 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  21,  1958,  p.  671. 
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cations  on  this  matter,  in  15  copies,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


NOTICE  ON  SUBMISSION  OF  VIEWS 

Committee  Foe  Recipbocitt  Information 

Wool  Fabrics  Tariff  Quota  for  1959 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  written  views:  January 
19,   1959 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  hereby 
gives  notice  that  it  will  receive  written  views  regarding 
the  tariff  quota  for  1959  on  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics. 
The  tariff  quota  on  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  was  es- 
tablished by  proclamation  of  the  President  of  September 
28,  1956,  as  amended  (Proc.  3160,  3  C.F.R.,  1956  Supp., 
p.  44,  Proc.  3225,  of  Mar.  7,  1958,  23  F.  R.  1687),  under 
the  note  following  item  1108  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
annexed  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(61  Stat.  (pt.  5)  A1274).     This  note  reads  as  follows: 

Note  :  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  increase 
the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate  applicable  to  any  of  the 
fabrics  provided  for  in  item  1108  or  1109  (a)  of  this  Part 
to  45  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  any  of  such  fabrics  which 
are  entered  in  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of  an  aggre- 
gate quantity  by  weight  of  5  per  centum  of  the  average 
annual  production  of  similar  fabrics  in  the  United  States 
during  the  3  immediately  preceding  calendar  years. 

The  Government  agencies  responsible  for  conducting 
the  review  of  alternatives  to  present  arrangements  for 
applying  the  tariff  on  wool  fabrics,  requested  by  the 
President  on  March  7,  1958  (XXXVIII  State  Dept.  Bui. 
672),  have  reached  the  tentative  conclusion  that  the 
tariff  quota  on  these  fabrics  for  the  calendar  year  1959 
should  be  continued  along  the  general  lines  of  the  quota 
established  for  1958  (Procs.  cited  above  and  Presidential 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mar.  7,  1958,  23 
F.  R.  1689).  The  purpose  of  receiving  the  views  of 
interested  parties  is  to  assist  these  government  agencies 
in  reaching  a  final  recommendation  to  the  President  re- 
garding the  application  of  the  tariff  quota  during  1959. 

All  views  should  be  submitted  in  writing  not  later 
than  the  close  of  business  January  19,  1959.  Such  writ- 
ten statements  should  be  addressed  to  "Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.  C."  Fifteen  copies  of  written  state- 
ments, either  typed,  printed  or  duplicated,  should  be  sub- 
mitted, of  which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  except 
information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence, 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  In- 
formation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall 
be  submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked,  "For  Of- 
ficial Use  Only  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation." 

All   communications   regarding  this  notice  should   be 
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addressed  to  the  Executive  Secretary,  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation this  18th  day  of  December  1958. 

Edward   Yaedlet 
Secretary 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


The   Role  of   ICA   Employees 
in  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy 

Remarks  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon* 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning 
and  to  take  part  in  honoring  32  of  our  fellow  ICA 
employees  for  their  outstanding  services.  I  refer 
to  them  advisedly  as  "our  fellow  employees."  For 
I  have  felt  that  I  am  one  of  you  ever  since  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  charged  me  with  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  mutual  security  matters,  of 
which  ICA  is  so  important  a  part. 

I  wish  that  by  some  miracle  of  transportation 
we  could  have  with  us  for  this  important  hour 
today  the  thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  are  serving  ICA  overseas,  where  I  have  seen 
them  operating  under  difficult  conditions  and  even 
under  extreme  hardship.  For  I  want  to  tell  all 
of  you  in  ICA,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  what 
a  magnificent  service  I  think  you  are  performing 
for  your  country. 

I  can  testify  that  my  feelings  are  shared  by 
every  official  of  the  executive  branch  who  plays 
a  major  part  in  the  shaping  and  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy — and,  I  am  sure,  by  many  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Congress  as  well. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Secretary  Dulles,  who 
has  asked  me  to  give  you  his  warmest  personal 
greetings  and  to  remind  you  of  something  he  said 
in  this  same  room  at  the  first  ICA  All-Employees 
Meeting  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  At  that  time, 
you  may  recall,  he  told  you : 

You  do  not  have  the  job  security  of  other  Government 
positions,  or  the  remuneration  which  you  could  obtain 
in  private  life.  What  keeps  you  on  the  job  is  patriotism 
and  loyalty  to  your  country.  Such  patriotism  is  usual 
in  times  of  war,  but  especially  exceptional  and  laudable 
in  times  of  peace. 

What  the  Secretary  said  is  as  profoundly  true 


1  Made  before  the  All-Employees  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  at  Washington,  D.C, 
on  Dec.  10  ( press  release  744) . 


today  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Nothing  I  could  say 
would  add  to  his  tribute. 

After  the  Congress  reconvenes  in  January  there 
will  be  honorable  men  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  will  want  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  entire 
foreign  aid  program.  It  is  my  hope  that  they 
will  examine  it  vigorously,  but  unemotionally  and 
without  undue  partisanship.  I  personally  ap- 
plaud such  a  full  and  frank  discussion.  For  we 
are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  streamline  and  re- 
vitalize our  programs,  to  increase  their  breadth 
and  flexibility,  and  to  enlarge  our  objectives. 

As  you  know,  we  are  now  preparing  to  present 
our  next  budget  requests  to  Congress.  In  draft- 
ing our  requests  we  have  constantly  borne  in  mind 
our  overriding  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  to  insure  that  every  cent  of  their  tax  money 
will  be  expended  with  scrupulous  care  and  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  I  am  confident  that,  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  we  can,  and  shall,  justify  our 
requests.  For  the  cost  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams represents  only  a  modest  portion  of  our 
national  product.  And  every  penny  spent  on 
foreign  aid  is  an  investment  in  free- world  security. 

I  should  now  like  to  touch  upon  a  point  which 
must  disturb  you  as  much  as  it  disturbs  me.  This 
is  the  fact  that  too  many  of  our  people  are  coming 
to  think  of  our  mutual  security  and  other  assist- 
ance programs  solely  as  instruments  of  the  cold 
war  and  answers  to  the  massive  economic  drive  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  directing  against  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Latin  America. 

Actually,  as  you  well  know,  we  have  been  in 
the  foreign  aid  business  a  long  time.  Our  pro- 
grams began  in  Latin  America  15  years  ago  and 
were  made  worldwide  8  years  ago.  We  are  the 
defending  champions  in  this  field.  The  Com- 
munist bloc's  technical-aid  offensive,  which  began 
only  4  years  ago,  is  a  response  to  your  efforts  and 
a  tribute  to  your  many  successes. 

The  reasons  behind  the  Communist  bloc's  offen- 
sive are  readily  apparent:  The  Communist 
leaders  are  aware  that  a  great,  cooperative  free- 
world  effort  to  improve  economic  conditions  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  will  erect  the  most  power- 
ful possible  barrier  to  the  spread  of  communism. 
Eest  assured  that  they  will  do  everything  to  dis- 
credit you  and  the  country  you  represent. 

We  can  triumph  over  the  Communists  by  help- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  to 
help  themselves.     But  in  the  extension  of  our  as- 
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sistance  we  must  use  discretion  and  forbearance 
and  demonstrate  true  statesmanship. 

In  this  connection  I  was  struck  by  a  remark 
made  the  other  day  in  New  York  by  Carlos  P. 
Romulo,  Philippine  Ambassador  to  this  country, 
who  said : 

A  way  of  life  determined  by  a  specific  set  of  political 
or  economic  doctrines  has  no  meaning  as  such  to  Asian 
peoples.  The  struggle  which  interests  them  is  rather  the 
constant  and  bitter  struggle  for  life  itself,  the  struggle 
against  hunger,  poverty,  disease  and  ignorance. 

What  he  meant,  I  believe,  is  that  in  the  ideologi- 
cal struggle  between  communism  and  the  West 
most  of  the  peoples  of  the  newly  emerging  nations 
are  uncommitted — so  far.  They  need  our  assist- 
ance. But  they  are  jealous  of  their  new-found 
independence.  They  will  be  reluctant  to  accept 
the  idea  that  either  the  Communist  or  the  free- 
world  way  provides  a  desirable  blueprint  for  the 
good  life  until  they  have  seen  concrete  results  close 
at  hand.  The  challenge  to  us  to  help  them  to 
achieve  progress  under  freedom  is  clear. 

The  manner  in  which  we  extend  our  assistance 
can  have  a  very  great  bearing  upon  the  path  they 
ultimately  choose.  We  must  offer  aid  in  an  unob- 
trusive way,  working  discreetly  in  the  background. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  self-rule  that  we  some- 
times fail  to  realize  how  truly  staggering  a  burden 
is  the  exercise  of  political  responsibility  for  the 
first  time. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  word  regarding  the 
role  which  each  and  every  ICA  employee  must 
play  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Yours  is  a  responsibility  which  rests  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  each  individual,  whether 
here  or  10,000  miles  away.  It  is,  in  part,  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  create  a  better  understanding 
of  our  objectives  at  home  and  abroad.  Each  of 
you  must  also  play  an  explicit  and  conscious  role 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  To 
do  so  will  require  maturity,  tolerance,  and  a  wid- 
ening appreciation  of  the  complexities  of  our  re- 
lations with  other  peoples.  Let  me  urge  you 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  idealism  in  which  our 
foreign  aid  program  was  born.  For  in  the  final 
j analysis  the  success  of  our  efforts  will  be  measured 
| as  much  in  terms  of  reaching  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  nations  as  in 
[helping  them  to  achieve  material  progress.  It  is 
ja  difficult  role,  but  it  can  be  as  rewarding  as  it  is 
{challenging.  I  have  every  confidence  that  you 
jwill  prove  equal  to  it. 


ICA  and  Voluntary  Agencies 
Aid  Needy  in  35  Countries 

The  Department  of  State  on  December  19  (press 
release  766)  announced  that  24  American  volun- 
tary nonprofit  agencies  moved  $128,769,930  worth 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  supplies  to  needy 
persons  in  35  foreign  countries  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration participated  in  this  program  by  bear- 
ing the  cost  of  ocean-freight  charges  totaling 
$25,886,734,  according  to  figures  disclosed  in  the 
annual  report  of  ICA's  Advisory  Committee  on 
"Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  released  on  December  19. 

The  relief  supplies  are  collected  by  the  volun- 
tary agencies  and  represent  free  donations  of  the 
American  people.  In  addition,  surplus  food 
commodities  are  made  available  to  the  agencies 
from  Government-owned  stocks,  under  authority 
of  title  III,  Public  Law  480  (Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act).  This  law 
provides  authority  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  available  Government-owned 
surplus  food  commodities  for  distribution  to 
needy  persons  abroad  after  requirements  at  home 
have  been  met,  including  the  school-lunch  program 
and  public- welfare  distribution. 

Authority  for  the  ocean-freight  program  was 
first  provided  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948.  It  has  been  renewed  each  year  by  pro- 
visions contained  in  successive  Mutual  Security 
Acts.  Beginning  in  1957,  funds  to  cover  ocean 
freight  on  title  III  commodities  have  been  ob- 
tained by  ICA  under  P.L.  480.  Foreign  nations 
receiving  shipments  from  U.S.  voluntary  relief 
agencies  exempt  them  from  import  duties  and 
pay  all  inland  transportation  and  other  charges 
from  dockside  to  distribution  points. 

Shipments  of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other 
relief  supplies  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
reached  a  total  volume  of  691,973  tons. 

Private  donations  through  agencies  amounted 
to  32,909  tons  of  the  combined  shipments  and 
represented  $1.5  million  of  ocean-freight  charges 
paid.  Government-contributed  surplus  foods 
totaled  659,064  tons,  on  which  ocean-freight 
charges  equaled  $24.36  million. 

The  number  of  recipient  countries  has  increased 
from  10  in  1953  to  35  in  1958,  while  the  total 
quantity  of  annual  shipments  rose  from  46,524 
tons  in  1953  to  691,973  in  1958. 
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DLF  Loan  To  Help  Ecuador 
Complete  Pan  American  Highway 

Press  release  755  dated  December  15 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  announced 
on  December  15  the  authorization  of  a  $4.7  mil- 
lion loan  to  assist  the  Government  of  Ecuador  in 
completing  the  last  remaining  unfinished  section 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway  in  Ecuador.  Jose 
R.  Chiriboga,  the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador,  was 
informed  of  the  action  in  a  letter  from  Dempster 
Mcintosh,  Managing  Director  of  the  DLF. 

The  U.S.  funds  will  be  used  by  Ecuador  to 
complete  construction  work  on  a  125-mile  (205- 
kilometer)  stretch  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
from  Loja  to  Macara  in  southern  Ecuador.  When 
this  link  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  is  opened, 
it  will  permit  not  only  unbroken  automobile  travel 


from  Ecuador  to  Peru  for  the  first  time  but  also 
from  Caracas  in  Venezuela  to  Buenos  Aires,  thus 
linking  virtually  all  countries  in  South  America 
by  highway.  In  addition,  completion  of  the 
southern  Ecuadoran  link  will  open  the  Loja  Prov- 
ince of  Ecuador  to  commerce  and  further  devel- 
opment. 

The  Pan  American  Highway  has  been  under 
construction  for  a  number  of  years  to  provide  an 
unhampered  motor  highway  connecting  all  the 
countries  of  both  North  America  and  South 
America.  Now  mostly  completed,  there  are  other 
short  sections  still  remaining  to  be  completed  in 
Guatemala  and  Panama. 

The  DLF  loan  to  Ecuador  will  be  repayable 
over  a  period  of  20  years,  one-half  in  sucres, 
Ecuadoran  currency,  and  one-half  in  dollars,  at 
an  interest  rate  of  3^  percent  annually. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  December  1958 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  13th  Session  . 


UNESCO  General  Conference:  10th  Session 

Technical  Discussions  on  the  Problem  of  Surprise  Attack    .    . 

ICAO  Panel  on  Vertical  Separation  of  Aircraft 

ICAO  Statistics  Division:  3d  Session 

International  Conference  of  Social  Work  (and  associated  con- 
ferences) :  9th  Session. 

Caribbean  Commission:  27th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Coordination  of  Transport  . 

Inter-American  Child  Institute:  Directing  Council 

WMO  Regional  Association  IV  (North  and  Central  America) : 
2d  Session. 

FAO/WHO  Technical  Meeting  on  Food  Additives 

ICAO  Map  Panel:  2d  Meeting 

U.N.  ECAFE  Symposium  on  the  Development  of  Petroleum 
Resources  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

FAO  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:  8th  Meeting 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  53d  Session 


New  York Sept.  16-Dec.  13 

(recessed) 

Paris Nov.  4-Dec.  5 

Geneva Nov.  10-Dec.  18 

Montreal Nov.  17-Dec.  1 

Montreal Nov.  18-Dec.  8 

Tokyo Nov.  23-Dec.  6 

Trinidad Nov.  24-Dec.  1 

Bangkok Nov.  25-Dec.  2 

Montevideo Dec.  1-5 

Washington Dec.  1-6 

Rome Dec.  1-8 

Montreal Dec.  1-19 

New  Delhi Dec.  3-16 

Colombo Dec.  5-22 

Paris Dec.  6  (1  day) 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  18,  1958.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following  if 
a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCEP,  Commission  Consultative  des  Etudes  Postales;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Ash 
and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  ECOSOC 
Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  anc 
Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ICAO 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  Inter 
national  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  IntergovernmectaJ  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Tele 
communication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  UPU,  Universal  Posts 
Union;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission :  2d  Meeting 

ILO  Technical  Tripartite  Committee  on  Timber  Industry  .  . 
U.N.  ECAFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  2d  Session    . 

7th  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

U.N.  ECOSOC:  26th  Session  (resumed) 

FAO  Regional  Conference  for  the  Near  East 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee  (and  related  meetings). 
U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  18th  Session  .  .  .  . 
NATO  Council:  22d  Ministerial  Session 


Geneva Dec.  8-12 

Washington Dec.  8-13 

Geneva Dec.  8-19 

Bangkok Dec.  8-19 

Montevideo Dec.  9-19 

New  York Dec.  10-11 

Damascus Dec.  10-20 

Geneva Dec.  15-18 

Geneva Dec.  15-19 

Paris Dec.  16-18 


In  Session  as  of  December  31, 1958 

Political  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests Geneva .    .    . 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  1st  Session Addis  Ababa 


Oct.  31- 
Dec.  29- 


Scheduled  January  1  Through  March  31,  1959 

IMCO  Preparatory  Committee:  4th  Session 

U.N.   Subcommission   on   Prevention   of   Discrimination   and 
Protection  of  Minorities:  11th  Session. 

IMCO  Assembly:  1st  Session 

IMCO  Council:  1st  Session 

IMCO  Provisional  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  1st  Session  . 

ICAO  Middle  East-Southeast  Asia  Regional  Air  Navigation 
Meeting. 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  10th  Session 

5th  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Geography 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  Intraregional  Trade  Pro- 
motion Talks. 

ICAO:  2d  Special  Meeting  on  North  Atlantic  Fixed  Services  . 

WHO  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance    . 

4th  Pan  American  Consultation  on  History 

WHO  Executive  Board:  23d  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  2d  Session 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees:  1st  Session. 

U.N.  Wheat  Conference:  Negotiating  Meeting 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  Management  Committee  . 

Baghdad  Pact:  6th  Meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Council    .    .    . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources: 
11th  Session. 

Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission :  Annual  Meeting  . 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  23d  Session 

U.N.  Population  Commission:  10th  Session 

ICAO:  Special  Meeting  on  Short- Range  Navigational  Aids  .    . 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Rhinoceros  Beetle  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  13th  Session  (resumed) 

ILO  Governing  Body:  141st  Session  (and  committees)  .... 

International  Bureau  of  Education:  Executive  Committee  .    . 

Inter-American  Conference  of  Directors  of  Tourism,  Immigra- 
tion, and  Customs. 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee    .... 

3d  European  Civil  Aviation  Conference 

UPUCCEP  Administrative  Council:  2d  Meeting 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  15th 
Session. 
'  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  13th  Session  .    .    . 

ILO  Asian  Advisory  Committee:  9th  Session 

ILO  Committee  on  Forced  Labor 

U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  15th  Session 

U.N.   ECE  Ad  Hoc   Working  Party  on   Gas   Problems:  5th 
Session. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Telecommunications  .... 

ICAO  Panel  for  Coordinating  Procedures  Respecting  the  Supply 
of  Information  for  Air  Operations. 

Caribbean  Commission:  28th  Meeting 

!  FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Executive  Committee 

1  FAO/ECAFE  Technical  Meeting  on  Agricultural  Marketing  . 
'  IA-ECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports:   2d 
Meeting. 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  11th  Session 
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London Jan.  5- 

New  York Jan.  5- 

London Jan.  6- 

London Jan.  6- 

London Jan.  6- 

Rome Jan.  7- 

Vienna Jan.  7— 

Quito Jan.  7- 

Bangkok  Jan.  8- 

Paris Jan.  12- 

Geneva Jan.  13- 

Cuenca,  Ecuador Jan.  19- 

Geneva Jan.  20- 

Bangkok Jan.  23- 

Geneva Jan.  26- 

Geneva Jan.  26- 

London Jan.  29- 

undetermined January  or  February 

Bangkok Feb.  4- 

San  Pedro,  Calif Feb.  6- 

New  York Feb.  7- 

Geneva Feb.  9- 

Montreal Feb.  10- 

Suva,  Fiji Feb.  16- 

New  York Feb.  20- 

Geneva Feb.  23- 

Geneva February 

San  Salvador February 

New  York Mar.  2- 

Strasbourg Mar.  9- 

The  Hague Mar.  9- 

Broadbeach,    Queensland,   Aus-  Mar.  9- 
tralia. 

New  York Mar.  9- 

Geneva Mar.  16- 

Geneva Mar.  16- 

New  York Mar.  16- 

Geneva Mar.  25- 

Tokyo Mar.  30- 

Montreal March 

undetermined March* 

Rome March 

undetermined March 

Montevideo March 

Vienna March  or  April 
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United  Nations  Establishes  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 


Following  are  statements  made  during  the  de- 
bate on  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  in  Committee 
I  (Political  and  Security)  on  November  24-  <wd  in 
plenary  session  on  December  13  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  U.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
in  plenary  on  December  13.1 

FIRST  STATEMENT  IN   COMMITTEE  I,  NOVEM- 
BER 24 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3087 

Last  week  the  United  States  delegation,  on  be- 
half of  the  20  cosponsors  of  A/220,  entered  into 
rather  prolonged  discussions  with  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  try 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  on  what  the  United 
Nations  should  do  to  develop  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space. 

We  were  encouraged  in  this  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  responded  favorably  to  the  in- 
terest which  other  members  of  the  committee  had 
shown  in  giving  the  United  Nations  an  important 
role  in  outer-space  exploration. 

The  cosponsors  were  therefore  willing  to  incor- 
porate in  a  new  draft  those  elements  of  the  Soviet 
text  which  were  compatible  with  the  original  con- 
cept. The  United  States  talked  to  the  Soviet 
Union  with  this  as  its  objective.  We  believe  that 
the  revised  draft z  does,  in  fact,  include  the  most 
important  elements  suggested  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  begin  with,  the  seventh  and  eighth  preambu- 
lar  paragraphs  of  the  revised  text  were  actually 
taken  from  the  Soviet  draft  resolution.3 

More  significant  is  another  new  paragraph  in  the 
preamble — the  next  to  the  last  paragraph.  This 
paragraph  explicitly  states  that  an  important  con- 


dor earlier  statements  made  in  Committee  I  by  Am- 
bassador Lodge  and  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Dec.  15, 1958,  p.  972. 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  220/Kev.  1. 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  219/Rev.  1. 
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tribution  can  be  made  by  establishing  an  interna- 
tional body  for  the  study  of  outer  space  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  We  believe 
this  paragraph  incorporates  the  major  concept  of 
the  Soviet  draft,  by  stating  directly  what  the  pre- 
vious 20-power  draft  only  implied.  We  were  glad 
to  make  this  change.  We  think  it  improves  the 
resolution. 

We  have  also  included  from  the  key  operative 
paragraph  of  the  Soviet  draft  all  of  the  functions 
which  it  proposed  that  any  United  Nations  body 
on  outer  space  should  have.  These  are  now  listed 
under  paragraph  1  (b)  of  the  revised  resolution 
as  proposals  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  ad  hoc  committee.  Other  proposals  have  also 
been  made,  and  the  revised  draft  provides  for  their 
consideration  as  well. 

I  think  one  can  say  in  all  candor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  substance  of  the  resolution  as  now 
revised  takes  into  account  the  various  views  which 
have  been  advanced  and  especially  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  very  much  hope  that  the 
resolution  will  receive  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  committee. 

Question  of  Composition  off  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform 
the  committee,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
prolonged  consultations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  no  final  agreement  was 
reached  because  of  the  failure  to  agree  on  the 
composition  of  the  ad  hoc  committee. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  the  reasons  why 
we  were  unable  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
delegation  on  the  composition  of  the  committee. 
In  brief,  it  came  about  because  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  work  from  entirely  different 
premises  about  the  nature  of  relations  between 
states,  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  nature  of  the  world. 

In  our  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  the 
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United  States  continued  to  work  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  which  I  stated  in  the  committee 
on  November  13 :  that  is,  that  the  members  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  should  be  chosen  from  states 
who  have  already  demonstrated  capabilities  or  an 
active  interest  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 
That  is  the  first  criterion.  The  second  was  that 
the  composition  should  also  be  representative  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Now,  these  were  our  two 
criteria  in  making  up  the  composition  of  the  ad 
hoc  committee. 

I  suggested  two  possible  types  of  composition 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  line  with  these  principles, 
without  specifying  countries  other  than,  of  course, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  France.  In  both  of  them  the 
Soviet  group  was  granted  a  share  of  seats — 1  out 
of  9  in  the  first  slate,  2  out  of  13  in  the  second — 
which  was  either  on  a  par  with  or  superior  to 
their  ratio  of  seats  in  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Soviet  representative,  however,  did  not 
work  from  the  two  criteria  which  actuated  us,  that 
is,  that  of  capability  and  interest  in  outer  space 
and  of  being  representative  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Zorin  continued  to  advo- 
cate the  principle  proposed  in  the  Soviet  draft 
resolution :  that  is,  a  slate  composed  of  4  countries 
from  the  Soviet  group,  4  countries  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  "Western,"  and  3  which  he  considered 
to  be  "neutral."  I  use  those  words  "Western"  and 
"neutral"  in  quotation  marks.  His  maximum 
concession  was  to  say  he  would  permit  the  addi- 
tion of  one  Latin  American  country,  while  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  accept  or  reject  the  specific  coun- 
try. In  insisting  upon  his  formula,  the  Soviet 
representative  argued  that  the  committee  must 
meet  the  Soviet  principle  that  there  should  be 
equality  of  representation  between  what  he  called 
ihe  "two  sides." 

'Two  Sides"  Idea  Not  Accepted  by  U.S. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  "two  sides"  idea  is 
limilar  to  the  one  that  the  Soviet  Union  unsuc- 
cessfully tried  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly 
o  adopt  last  year  for  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
iiion.  It  is  a  concept  which  the  United  States  can- 
;iot  accept.  It  is  applicable  neither  to  any  other 
Jnited  Nations  activity  nor  to  any  outer-space 
lommittee. 

There  are  no  "two  sides"  to  outer  space.  There 
jtre  not,  and  never  have  been,  "two  sides"  in  the 


United  Nations.  There  is  one  group  of  members 
which  always  votes  alike,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
then  there  are  over  70  others  which  make  up  their 
minds  on  the  basis  of  national  independence.  We 
do  not  therefore  accept  the  idea  of  "two  sides" — 
and,  frankly,  we  don't  understand  it. 

The  United  Nations  has  never  appointed  any 
committee  based  on  the  idea  of  two  sides.  We 
think  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  be- 
gin. We  must  not  fasten  the  "satellization"  meth- 
od used  by  the  Communist  bloc  onto  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  could  not  name  four  nations  of  which  it 
could  predict  with  absolute  certainty  that  they 
would  always  vote  with  us.  We  just  could  not  do 
it.  And  we  are  glad  that  this  is  the  case  and 
that  the  world  is  still  free. 

But  not  only  did  the  Soviet  representative  in- 
sist on  this  so-called  "principle"  but  he  also  de- 
manded the  right  to  accept  or  reject  every  possible 
member  of  the  committee  as  a  requirement  for 
Soviet  cooperation.  In  other  words,  he  insisted 
on  the  right  not  only  to  negotiate  on  an  equitable 
geographical  distribution  but  to  decide  that  this 
or  that  United  Nations  member  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, this  or  that  United  Nations  member  from  the 
Commonwealth,  this  or  that  United  Nations  mem- 
ber from  Western  Europe,  this  or  that  United 
Nations  member  from  Asia,  or  this  or  that  United 
Nations  member  from  Africa,  could  or  could  not 
serve  on  the  ad  hoc  committee.  In  fact,  he  ac- 
tually named  some  whom  he  would  not  accept. 

The  United  States  could  not  be  a  party  to  such 
an  undemocratic  and,  I  think,  arbitrary  proce- 
dure. To  use  a  French  phrase  :"Ce  ne  serait  pas 
dans  nos  habitudes" — it  would  be  contrary  to  our 
whole  way  of  doing  things  and  of  operating  here 
in  the  United  Nations.  We  put  forth  no  such 
demands  of  our  own.  We  confined  ourselves  to 
a  discussion  of  the  general  composition  of  the 
committee  by  regions  and  by  well- recognized  cate- 
gories which  have  been  accepted  here  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  will  not 
knowingly  jeopardize  the  sovereign  equality  of 
member  states  and  thereby  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Revision  of  Proposal  on  Committee  Membership 

Having  started  from  such  divergent  points 
of  view,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
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were  not  able  to  agree.  The  20  cosponsors  there- 
fore consulted  again  on  Friday  afternoon  [No- 
vember 21].  After  careful  thought  we  decided 
that  the  proper  course  was  to  make  the  changes 
in  the  resolution  which  is  before  you  and  to  put 
forward  a  recommended  slate  which  could  com- 
mand wide  support  and  which  would  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  which  we  had  adopted. 

After  consultations  with  other  United  Nations 
members  the  20  cosponsors  therefore  decided  to 
propose  the  membership  of  18  contained  in  the 
revised  draft  resolution:  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
India,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Poland,  Swe- 
den, the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  includes  the  nations  most  advanced  in 
outer-space  technology,  as  they  are  listed  by  the 
International  Conference  of  Scientific  Unions, 
and  it  also  reflects  the  membership  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  are  the  two  criteria  that  we  have 
always  tried  to  meet.  We  consider  it  to  be  a 
well-balanced  and  a  competent  group  which  can 
effectively  contribute  to  the  study  it  will  be  asked 
to  undertake.  The  composition  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Radiation  Committee  and  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  It  is  as  large  as  it  should  be — 
perhaps  it  is  already  too  large — for  maximum  ef- 
ficiency. It  gives  the  Soviet  group,  with  three 
seats,  a  greater  share  than  that  group  holds  in 
the  General  Assembly.  In  fact,  it  includes  other 
nations  specifically  mentioned  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  cosponsors  have  made  every  effort, 
in  consultation  with  others,  to  produce  an  equi- 
table and  competent  membership.  In  addition,  as 
I  have  said  before,  the  substantive  terms  of  the 
resolution,  I  think,  meet  the  Soviet  point  of  view 
in  every  essential  feature.  We  urge,  therefore, 
that  this  resolution  be  adopted  without  alteration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  disappointment 
which  we  have  had,  we  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  decide  to  cooperate  in  this  new  com- 
mittee. We  hope  so  because  not  only  has  it  got 
much  to  contribute;  it  can  make  a  contribution 
that  is  absolutely  unique — and  I  am  glad  to  admit 
that  here  because  it  is  obviously  true. 

But,  if  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  take  part  in 
the  work  of  this  committee,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  a  reason  for  the  United  Nations  to  waver 


or  to  falter.  While  the  Soviet  contribution  would 
be  uniquely  valuable — and  I  stress  that — we  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  still  do  useful  work  to- 
gether. The  time  to  start  United  Nations  activ- 
ities in  the  field  of  outer  space  is  now,  and  no 
nation,  no  matter  how  powerful,  should  be  allowed 
to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  the  United  Nations 
should  act  or  to  prevent  it  from  acting. 

The  time  has  come,  I  think,  for  this  issue  to  be 
decided,  and  we  urge  the  committee  to  proceed 
to  vote  as  soon  as  possible. 


SECOND  STATEMENT  IN  COMMITTEE  I 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3088 

Mr.  Zorin  states  that  the  United  States  broke 
off  the  discussions  which  took  place  last  week  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  me  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Zorin  himself  said  that 
there  was  no  purpose  in  discussing  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  if  there  were  not  agreement  on  the 
composition  of  the  ad  hoc  committee.  Then  Mr. 
Zorin  refused  to  agree  to  any  composition  which 
did  not  include  four  members  of  what  we  call  here 
the  Soviet  bloc.  He  also  insisted  on  a  veto,  or  in- 
sisted that  he  be  given  the  chance  to  express  his 
approval  or  disapproval  over  other  countries  sug- 
gested for  the  committee.  In  the  course  of  a 
1-hour  meeting,  which  lasted  from  12  o'clock  to 
1  o'clock,  in  which  I  brought  the  matter  up  several 
times,  he  would  not  move  from  either  of  these  posi- 
tions. And  I  thought  it  was  recognized  by  him, 
as  well  as  by  me,  that  our  efforts  to  arrive  at  agree- 
ment had  come  to  an  end. 

At  this  juncture  the  United  States  delegation 
consulted  with  the  cosponsors,  and  it  was  this 
group  which  then  made  further  changes  in  the  20- 
power  resolution  to  incorporate  additional  points 
from  the  Soviet  draft.  The  group  also  enlarged 
the  composition  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  slate  in 
order  to  show  as  much  reasonableness  as  we  could 
on  that  issue  as  well. 

That  is  the  resolution  which  is  now  before  the 
committee.  We  gave  the  text  of  it  to  the  Soviet 
delegation  Friday  evening  [November  21],  just 
as  we  gave  the  text  of  our  original  resolution  to 
Mr.  Zorin  just  before  we  first  put  it  in.  Then,  a 
day  later,  the  Soviet  representative  introduced  his 
resolution. 

Mr.  Zorin  asked  me  why  did  I  pick  the  list  of 
nations  which  is  in  the  20-power  resolution.    The 
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answer  can  be  very  simply  and  quickly  given.  It 
is  that  I  did  not  pick  them.  I  am  not  the  leader 
of  a  group  of  satellites.  I  do  not  pick  anybody. 
This  list  was  selected  in  an  extremely  democratic 
and  rather  vociferous  meeting  of  sponsors  and  was 
the  subject  of  debate  and  the  result  of  open  dis- 
cussion. The  resolution  was  then  introduced  by 
the  sponsors,  and  anything  I  may  have  done  was 
merely  as  the  agent  of  the  sponsors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  is  more  anxious  than  I 
am  to  get  an  agreed  position.  As  I  said  today, 
having  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  committee  means 
that  a  uniquely  valuable  contribution  can  be  made. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  did  consult  over 
the  weekend  with  people  who  were  in  a  position 
to  know  and  who  tell  me  that  even  without  the 
Soviet  Union  there  is  useful  work  which  can  be 
done.  But  that  does  not  change  the  fact  that,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  were  a  member,  it  would  greatly 
increase  the  value  of  this  undertaking. 

The  Soviet  Viewpoint 

I  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  try  to  ascertain 
in  sharp  focus  just  exactly  what  is  the  Soviet  view- 
point. I  did  so  not  only  last  week  but  as  late  as 
early  this  afternoon.  I  was  talking  with  the 
Soviet  delegation.  And  from  these  talks  today  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  still  insists  on 
having  four  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc — that  is, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  three  of  the  bloc.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  opposed  to  hav- 
ing Australia  and  Belgium  on  the  committee ;  that 
iit  is  still  opposed  to  having  any  Latin  American 
country  on  the  committee  with  which  it  has  no 
iiplomatic  relations ;  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that  not 
)nly  do  they  wish  to  have  four  members  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  but  they  wish  to  have  that  and  reduce 
-he  total  size  of  the  committee  as  well.  I  think 
I  understand  that  accurately. 

These  are  all  positions  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
cnowledge,  are  unacceptable  to  a  great  majority 
)f  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution.  I  have  tried 
/ery  hard  to  find  out  what  they  think.  In  the 
peech  Mr.  Zorin  has  just  made  he  has  said  nothing 
vhich  in  any  way  disproves  or  denies  what  I  have 
ust  said. 

i  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
t  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  put  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  together  in  one  room 
|o  try  to  work  something  out.  I  grant  that  the 
iesolution  which  has  been  introduced  by  Burma, 


India,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  a  certain 
superficial  appeal.4  I  know  that  the  authors  of  it 
are  all  profoundly  sincere  and  are  putting  this  in 
with  the  very  best  of  motives.  But  I  think  when 
we  have  had  prolonged  private  talks  and  when 
certain  facts  have  emerged  as  being  unchangeable 
positions — and  I  am  not  passing  judgment  now 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  positions — but 
when  it  has  emerged  that  these  unchangeable  posi- 
tions do  exist,  then  I  think  clearly  it  does  more 
harm  than  good  to  try  to  compel  further  conversa- 
tions. To  do  so  might  very  well  defeat  its  own 
purpose  and  aggravate  tension  rather  than  allay- 
ing it. 

I  also  do  not  think  that  it  is  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  determine  what  it  is  that 
the  committee  should  vote  for.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  that  kind  of  a  body.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
the  type  of  thing  that  the  committee  ought  to  de- 
cide. I  really  believe  that  the  philosophy  behind 
this  resolution  is  not  completely  logical  and  sound. 

The  Revised  20-Power  Resolution 

We  think  that  our  resolution  is  conciliatory  and 
that  it  meets  the  Soviet  position  more  than  half- 
way.   Let  me  tell  you  why  we  think  that. 

The  Soviet  Union  asked  for  four  members  of  the 
Soviet  group.  Our  resolution  provides  three.  The 
Soviet  Union  specified  Sweden  as  a  member. 
Sweden  is  a  member  in  our  resolution.  The  Soviet 
Union  specified  Argentina.  Argentina  is  a  mem- 
ber. The  Soviet  Union  specified  Mexico.  Mexico 
is  a  member.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  points 
of  substance  which  are  practically  all  covered  in 
our  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  pass 
this  resolution  is  not  the  last  word.  It  is  not  an 
irrevocable  closing  of  the  door  at  all.  It  is  another 
doorway  through  which  we  can  go.  It  opens  the 
way  toward  further  deliberations.  It  is  the  best 
way,  I  think,  for  us  to  make  progress  at  this  time. 

At  the  end  of  this  morning's  meeting,  Mr.  Zorin 
asked  for  clarification  regarding  the  20-power 
draft  resolution.  He  asked  whether  the  appro- 
priate international  body  referred  to  in  the  next 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preamble  is  the  same 


*The  three-power  draft  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L. 
224/Rev.  1)  requested  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  "to  consider 
this  matter  and  to  report  to  this  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  an  urgent  basis  on  an  agreed  and  practical 
approach  to  this  problem." 
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as  or  different  from  the  ad  hoc  committee  provided 
for  in  the  first  operative  paragraph  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  meaning  of 
the  revised  20-power  resolution  so  as  to  remove 
any  possible  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  two  bodies  are  not  the  same.  The  ad  hoc 
committee  which  the  resolution  would  establish  is 
charged  with  making  a  study  of  international  re- 
sources, activities,  and  problems  in  the  field  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  It  is  also  charged 
with  making  recommendations  to  the  General  As- 
sembly on  a  future  organization  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  to  facilitate  inter- 
national cooperation.  In  making  these  recom- 
mendations the  ad  hoc  committee  will  have  to 
consider  the  form  which  such  arrangements  should 
take,  including  the  composition  and  structure  of  a 
continuing  international  body.  Until  the  study  by 
the  ad  hoc  committee  is  completed,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  know  what  form  such  a  body  should 
have.  The  selection  of  an  ad  hoc  study  committee 
now  does  not  in  any  way  prejudge  the  composition 
and  the  structure  of  a  continuing  United  Nations 
body  to  deal  with  outer  space. 

THIRD  STATEMENT  IN  COMMITTEE   I 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3089 

Let  me  just  state  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  this  three-power  resolution. 

We  intend  to  vote  against  it  because  we  are 
convinced,  from  all  the  many  conversations  which 
we  have  had  with  the  Soviet  delegation,  that  they 
still  insist  on  having  four  members  of  the  Soviet 
group  on  the  ad  hoc  committee  and  that  they 
wanted  the  ad  hoc  committee  to  be  smaller  than 
it  is.  We  are  convinced  that  they  object  to  Aus- 
tralia being  on  it,  to  Belgium  being  on,  and  to 
any  Latin  American  being  on  it  with  whom  they 
do  not  have  diplomatic  relations.  We  have  that 
impression  from  conversations  which  are  as  re- 
cent as  today. 

Obviously,  under  those  circumstances,  you  tend 
to  make  matters  worse  if  you  compel  people  to 
talk  when  the  positions  are  as  rigid  as  that.5 

I  said  that  the  20-power  resolution  was  not  the 
last  word.    Of  course  it  is  not  the  last  word.    The 


"The  three-power  draft  resolution  was  rejected  in 
Committee  I  on  Nov.  24  by  a  vote  of  25  to  14  with  42 
abstentions. 


best  thing  to  do  to  advance  this  whole  subject  is 
to  press  the  20-power  resolution.  That  opens  a 
new  door.  It  opens  a  door  to  action,  to  study,  to 
fruitful  endeavor.  It  is  a  much  more  promising 
avenue  for  us  to  follow  than  to  spend  any  more 
of  the  valuable  time  of  the  First  Committee  in  a 
sterile  discussion  as  to  what  nations  should  or 
should  not  be  members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  over 
that  very  thoroughly  as  recently  as  a  few  hours 
ago.  There  isn't  any  give  at  all  in  the  Soviet 
position  on  the  matters  that  I  have  just  stated. 

[In  a  further  intervention,  Mr.  Lodge  said :] 

Mr.  Zorin  seems  somewhat  agitated  at  the  fact 
that  I  assumed  that,  when  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  says  something  in  a  conversation,  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  what  he  would  say  in  a  nego- 
tiation. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  reasonable 
thing  to  assume.  When  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee asks  me  a  question  in  a  hotel  dining  room, 
or  in  the  delegates  lounge,  or  in  the  corridor,  or 
here,  he  always  gets  the  same  answer  out  of  me. 
I  do  not  have  one  answer  that  I  give  in  a  con- 
versation and  another  answer  that  I  give  in  a 
negotiation.  Our  policy  is  the  same  to  everybody 
and  all  the  time. 

I  think  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  assuming, 
after  I  asked  this  question  about  Soviet  insist- 
ence on  having  four  members  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee and  having  received  the  reply,  that,  yes, 
they  still  did  insist  on  that — I  think  I  was  justi- , 
fied  in  concluding  that  they  still  insist  on  it.  I 
must  say  I  listened  very  carefully  to  everything 
Mr.  Zorin  said.  There  was  not  a  single  inkling 
or  indication  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his 
claim  to  have  the  Soviet  Union  and  three  members 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  on  the  ad  hoc  committee.  It 
certainly  would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  say  it  if 
he  intended  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  we  who  have  gone  more 
than  halfway  to  meet  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
wanted  to  have  four  votes;  we  offered  three. 
That  is  not  a  bad  arrangement  from  the  Soviet 
viewpoint.  They  specifically  mentioned  Sweden; 
Sweden  is  on.  They  specifically  mentioned  Ar- 
gentina ;  Argentina  is  on.  They  specifically  men- 
tioned Mexico;  Mexico  is  on. 

I  think  we  have  shown  good  faith  and  a  reason- 
able attitude.  When  I  got  told  just  a  few  hours 
ago  that  they  still  insist  on  four  members  anc 
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they  want  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, I  think  I  am  justified  in  believing  that 
that  is  the  Soviet  position,  particularly  when  Mr. 
Zorin  does  not  say  anything  to  deny  it. 


FOURTH  STATEMENT  IN  COMMITTEE  I 

[J.S.  delegation  press  release  3090 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  United  States  is  not 
foisting  its  will  upon  anybody. 

Mr.  Zorin  cannot  understand  free  relationships 
between  equals.  He  sees  the  world  in  terms  of 
naster  and  servant.  Nothing  that  I  can  say  or 
ihat  anybody  can  say  here  can  cause  him  to  depart 
From  that  way  of  looking  at  life.  Everybody  is 
free  to  vote  any  way  they  want  to,  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned. 

Also  I  rather  think  that  if  a  Soviet  resolution 
svere  to  receive  a  good,  big  vote  of  50  to  9,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Soviet  Union  would  think  that  was  all 
right.  I  just  think  that.  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  complain  one  little  bit.  I  do  not  think  you 
svould  hear  them  here  talking  about  their  foisting 
;heir  will  upon  anybody.  It  just  depends  on 
svhose  ox  is  gored. 

Four  times  this  afternoon  I  provided  a  very 
lefinite  opportunity  for  the  Soviet  representative 
;o  show  whether  there  was  any  give  at  all  in  his 
Dosition  concerning  the  composition  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee.  I  brought  up  various  points.  I 
won't  tire  the  committee  with  repeating  them  be- 
:ause  I  did  it  four  separate  times.  While  there 
vere  all  kinds  of  denunciations  about  how  awful 
[  was,  and  that  was  done  in  many  different  ways, 
lever  was  there  any  sign  of  any  flexibility  at  all 
n  the  Soviet  position.  We  have  gone  more  than 
lalfway  to  meet  that  position.  So  if  this  thing 
>reaks  down,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Soviet  Union 
-nd  not  that  of  the  United  States. 


IRST  STATEMENT  IN  PLENARY,  DECEMBER  13 

;'.S.  delegation  press  release  3139 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  rather  a  pity  that 
his  General  Assembly  has  been  characterized 
jiore  prominently  than  in  any  other  way  by  the 
tttempt  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  every  single 
i abject  in  the  General  Assembly  a  source  of  ri- 
|alry  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
[fnion,  leaving  everyone  else  out. 
I  We  believe  in  the  small  countries.    We  believe 
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in  having  a  big  General  Assembly,  where  every 
country  has  one  vote.  We  can  never  fall  in  with 
this  Soviet  plan  to  divide  the  world  into  two 
power  blocs,  where  there  is  just  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  that  do  the  talking.  I  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Sobolev's  speech  was  very  much  in 
line  with  that  way  of  thinking. 

In  his  speech  he  raised  the  question  of  disar- 
mament to  the  use  of  outer  space,  and  he  referred 
to  military  bases  which  are,  of  course,  totally  un- 
related to  this  question.  But,  as  he  has  raised  it, 
let  me  say  this  to  him.  Whenever  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes  to  talk  about  realistic  measures  to 
ban  the  use  of  outer  space  for  military  purposes, 
the  United  States  is  ready. 

We  were  the  first  to  seek  such  an  agreement. 
For  2  years  we  have  repeated  our  offer  to  nego- 
tiate, most  recently  on  two  occasions  in  the  First 
Committee.6  Unfortunately  the  Soviet  Union 
has  failed  ever  to  respond  to  our  offers.  The 
United  States  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
make  real  progress  in  this  important  field. 

Effort  To  Meet  Soviet  Position 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  the  sponsors  of  the  outer- 
space  resolution  adopted  the  salient  features  of 
the  Soviet  resolution.  We  took  those  ideas  over 
and  put  them  in  and  adopted  them  as  an  example 
of  our  good  will  and  our  desire  for  harmony. 

The  sponsors  of  this  resolution  made  a  number 
of  offers  which,  I  think,  can  be  characterized  as 
generous  as  regards  the  membership  on  the  pro- 
posed committee.  I  think  the  sponsors  sought  to 
meet  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  halfway. 

But  when  we  tried  to  do  this,  the  answer  that  we 
got  from  Mr.  Zorin  was  to  eliminate  from  the  pro- 
posed committee  six  countries,  all  of  which  have 
a  big  part  to  play  in  outer  space.  And  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  not  give  you  the  list  of  the 
names  of  the  countries  which  Mr.  Zorin  wanted 
to  eliminate  from  the  proposed  committee :  Italy, 
Belgium,  Japan,  Brazil,  Iran,  and  Australia,  all 
of  them  countries  with  a  contribution  to  make. 
He  insisted  that  they  all  be  dropped  out. 

We  even  offered  to  add  Rumania.  We  thought 
that  might  make  the  proposed  ad  hoc  committee 
more  attractive  to  him  if  we  added  Rumania. 
But  Mr.  Zorin  said  "No." 


8  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge  on  Oct.  10,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  10,  1958,  p.  747 ;  for  statements  of  Nov. 
24,  see  p.  24. 
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I  heard  Mr.  Sobolev  tonight  talk  about  mechan- 
ical majorities.  One  of  the  things  that  has  im- 
pressed me,  and  I  think  it  has  impressed  quite  a 
few  others,  is  the  mechanical  minority  which  we 
see  performing  fairly  regularly  here.  I  think 
that  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  the  Soviet  Union 
gets  a  majority  in  this  body — and  I  hope  it  will 
come  because  that  means  that  they  will  have 
changed  their  policies  and  their  attitude— when 
the  day  comes  that  they  get  a  majority,  I  do  not 
think  then  they  will  call  it  a  mechanical  major- 
ity. It  is  mechanical  when  the  other  fellow  gets 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  supports  this 
draft  resolution  on  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 
We  think  it  should  command  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  General  Assembly  and  that  it  could 
do  so  were  it  not  for  the  insistence  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  what  we  consider  to  be  a  distorted  and 
unprecedented  composition  for  the  committee. 

The  Soviet  representative  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  accept  a  composition  based  on 
two  criteria :  scientific  advancement  and  technical 
activity  in  the  field  of  outer  space  on  the  one  hand 
and  equitable  geographical  distribution  repre- 
sentative of  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  the  other. 

If  you  look  at  the  list  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  you  will  see  that  they  reflect  those  two 
criteria. 

Soviet  Insistence  on  "Two  Sides"  Theory 

The  Soviet  Union  insisted  on  certain  conditions 
regarding  composition  which  we  consider  to  be 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  principles  upon 
which  the  United  Nations  was  founded.  It  in- 
sisted with  respect  to  this  new  venture  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  that  the  world  be  divided  into 
two  hostile  camps,  or  "two  sides,"  as  Mr.  Zorin 
phrased  it.  Then  the  two  camps  or  "sides"  must 
be  represented  by  equal  numbers  of  countries  on 
the  proposed  committee.  Decisions  would  be 
made  by  voting  blocs.  There  would  not  be  delib- 
eration ;  there  would  not  be  consideration  on  the 
merits  of  the  questions;  there  would  not  be  inde- 
pendent judgments.  There  would  simply  be  these 
blocs  that  would  play  "follow  the  leader." 

Now  I  do  not  think  the  United  Nations  can  ac- 
cept something  like  that.  It  is  totally  inappro- 
priate to  an  effort  of  international  cooperation  to 
approach  this  subject  on  these  assumptions  of  con- 
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flicts  and  hostility  and  power  politics.  It  is 
clearly  undemocratic,  and  it  is  out  of  line  with 
the  previous  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  this  question.  This  is  a  very  fundamental  dif- 
ference. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  create  a  new 
position  for  itself  in  the  United  Nations— and  it 
is  attempting  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  United  Nations  members.  Now  there 
isn't  any  other  way  you  can  do  it.  When  the  So- 
viet representative  talks  about  equality,  that  is 
precisely  what  he  means. 

If  this  effort  succeeds  to  divide  the  world  into  a 
group  of  satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union — which 
does  exist>— and  a  group  of  satellites  of  the  United 
States— which  does  not  exist  and  which  never  will 
exist— then  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  might  as  well  go  home.  There, 
would  be  nothing  left  here  for  them  to  do. 

I  think  the  time  to  resist  these  demands  is  when 
they  start.  And  that  is  what  the  General  Assem- 
bly did  when  it  rejected  the  Soviet  demand  for 
the  "satellization"  of  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion last  year. 

We  believe  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
continue  to  do  the  same  in  the  future,  and  that 
it  will  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  shrinking 
the  influence  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the' 
vanishing  point  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  de 
stroyed  the  legal  authority  of  the  Security  Coun-; 
cil.    That  is  exactly  what  is  at  stake  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  composition  of  the  outer- 
space  committee  is  more  than  fair  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  adherents.  In  spite  of  the  differ 
ences  which  have  developed,  we  still  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  recognize  these  facts  and 
will  ultimately  decide  to  participate.  The  work 
of  the  committee  will  proceed  anyway,  but  w£ 
hope  it  can  proceed  cooperatively. 

The  United  Nations  should  assume  its  role  ir 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  now,  when  a  neM 
era  is  starting.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Unitec 
States  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  tht 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and  to  establish  £ 
committee  which  would  survey  the  problems  ancj 
the  resources  involved,  and  which  would  recom 
mend  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembh 
programs  of  international  cooperation  in  oute: 
space  which  might  be  undertaken  under  Unitec 
Nations  auspices  and  under  organizational  ar 
rangements  which  would  be  suitable  an( 
constructive. 
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The  proposed  ad  hoc  committee  on  outer  space 
has  important  work  before  it.  The  Soviet  Union 
can  make  a  great  and  unique  contribution  to  its 
work.  In  spite  of  the  differences  of  which  you 
are  a  witness  here  tonight,  we  still  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  withhold  the  great  contri- 
bution it  can  make  to  international  cooperation 
in  this  field.  The  United  States,  for  its  part, 
pledges  wholehearted  cooperation  in  the  future 
work  of  this  committee. 


SECOND  STATEMENT  IN  PLENARY' 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3140 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  by  saying,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remark  which  you  made,  that  we 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  break  the 
deadlock. 

Now  I  am  just  going  to  give  the  Assembly  the 
factual  history  of  these  negotiations.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  tried  to  cultivate  the  impression  that 
it  has  been  eminently  reasonable  and  that  the  54 
members  of  the  United  Nations  who  voted  for  the 
resolution — but  particularly  the  United  States — 
have  been  inflexible  and  unreasonable  and  they 
ihave  refused  to  negotiate  seriously.  So  let  us  see 
exactly  what  happened. 

First,  the  United  States  gave  the  Soviet  Union 
its  draft  resolution  several  days  before  the  debate 
ibegan,  and  at  the  same  time  we  gave  it  to  other 
members.  We  asked  the  Soviet  Union  for  sug- 
gestions, offered  the  Soviet  Union  an  opportunity 
[to  cosponsor,  and  we  gave  it  time  to  consider  the 
question.  One  hour  later  the  Soviet  Union,  with- 
out notice  to  the  United  States,  submitted  its  own 
resolution.  Four  days  later  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative finally  replied  to  our  approaches,  telling 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  preferred  the  debate  to 
oroceed.  Now  this  was  the  kind  of  cooperation 
Which  we  got  at  the  outset. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  its  revised 

Resolution,  which  deleted  the  military-base  issue 

out  which  also  specified  what  states  should  be  on 

he   committee.     Again   there   was   no    advance 

\  Consultation. 

The  Soviet  slate  was  carefully  arranged  to 
nclude  four  members  from  the  Soviet  group,  four 
rom  what  it  calls  "Western"  countries,  and  four 


1     'Made  after  the  adoption  of  the  20-power  draft  reso- 
ution  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  220/Rev.  1). 


of  which  it  regards  as  "neutrals."  It  was  clearly 
based  on  a  "two  sides"  concept.  This  was  the 
second  example  of  Soviet  "cooperation."  We 
welcomed  the  evolution  of  the  Soviet  position, 
and  after  consultation  with  our  cosponsors  we 
entered  into  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
try  to  produce  a  joint  resolution  with  a  reasonable 
composition. 

Third,  the  United  States  delegation  on  behalf 
of  the  cosponsors  had  private  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  November  20  and  21.  We  took  the 
position  that  the  committee  should  reflect  technical 
competence  in  outer  space  and  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet  Union  contended 
that  it  must  be  made  up  of  "two  sides"  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  have  the  right  to  veto 
all  candidates. 

We  suggested  two  possible  slates  based  on  our 
criteria  and  fair  to  the  Soviet  Union — one  of  9 
members,  one  of  13.  The  Soviet  Union  continued 
to  insist  on  a  composition  including  4  Communist 
countries  and  reflecting  the  "equality  of  two  sides" 
idea.  It  stated  that  it  would  neither  accept  coun- 
tries from  Latin  America  with  which  it  did  not 
have  diplomatic  relations  nor  that  it  would  accept 
Australia  or  Belgium.  This  produced  what  in 
French  is  called  an  impasse,  a  fact  which  both  of 
us  recognized  at  that  time.  In  fact,  that  actual 
word  was  used  at  the  end  of  the  final  discussion. 
That  was  the  third  example  of  "cooperation." 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  cosponsors  then  decided 
to  introduce  a  revised  resolution  with  their  own 
slate  of  18  members  with  a  ratio  still  more  favor- 
able to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  they  did  after 
discussion  of  the  candidates  with  other  members 
of  the  committee.  Then  the  First  Committee 
approved  this  list  by  a  vote  on  the  pertinent 
paragraph  of  51  to  9.  The  Soviet  Union  then 
stated  it  would  not  serve  on  the  committee,  even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  would 
have  a  larger  share  of  seats,  a  larger  proportion 
of  seats,  than  they  enjoy  in  the  United  Nations 
itself.  This  was  the  fourth  example  of  Soviet 
"cooperation." 

Fifth,  because  of  the  obvious  value  of  Soviet 
cooperation  in  the  proposed  committee,  several 
delegations  have  made  informal  efforts  since  the 
resolution  was  adopted  to  ascertain  whether  some 
agreement  could  be  reached.  The  Soviet  Union 
tried  to  convey  the  impression  in  these  conversa- 
tions that  it  wished  to  be  on  the  committee  and 
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that  the  United  States  alone  prevented  its  par- 
ticipation. 

But  wherever  the  Soviet  position  has  been 
further  explored,  in  each  instance  it  has  become 
clear  that  it  has  no  intention  of  negotiating.  It 
continues  to  insist  on  the  "equality  of  two  sides" 
and  also  on  the  removal  of  certain  members  al- 
ready elected  to  the  committee.  This  has  been  the 
fifth  example  of  Soviet  "cooperation." 

In  order  to  provide  every  possible  opportunity 
for  an  agreement  to  be  reached,  the  United  States 
delegation  again  consulted  with  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation Thursday  evening — that  is,  the  night  before 
last  [December  11].     I  suggested  that  the  com- 
mittee might  be  increased  by  two  more  members, 
Rumania  and  Austria.    The  addition  of  Rumania 
would  have  meant  that  every  single  state  origi- 
nally suggested  by  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
included.     But  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  rejected  this  offer.    He  said  that  any  in- 
crease would  have  to  be  by  6  members — all,  he 
said,  on  what  he  calls  "on  our  side" ;  so  that  there 
would  be  a  "balance"  in  the  committee  of  12  on 
what  he  regarded  as  the  Soviet  "side"  and  12  he 
regarded  as  on  the  United  States  "side."    He  rec- 
ognized this  would  sound  "artificial"  and  proposed 
instead  a  "balanced"  membership  of  14.    His  pro- 
posal was  to  drop  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Italy,  Iran,  and  Japan  and  to  substitute  Rumania 
and  Ceylon.    There  isn't  any  question  about  it.    I 
took  the  names  and  checked  them  off  against  the 
names  on  our  list,  and  the  ones  that  would  have 
dropped  off  were  these  six.    He  made  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  have  a 
"balanced"  slate  reflecting  an  "equality  of  two 
sides."    It  was  also  clear  that  he  still  insisted  on 
vetoing  Australia,  Belgium,  and  any  Latin  Ameri- 
can country  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  no 
diplomatic  relations,  adding  opposition  this  time 
to    Italy,    Iran,    and    Japan.     The    negotiations 
therefore  broke  down  again.     And  this  was  the 
sixth  example  of  Soviet  "cooperation." 

Yesterday  morning,  to  finish  this  narrative,  we 
asked  the  Soviet  representatives  again  whether 
they  had  reached  any  new  conclusions  concerning 
the  suggestion  we  had  made.  They  repeated  their 
proposal  for  reducing  the  number  of  members  to 
14  on  a  basis  of  "two  sides"  and  made  totally  clear 
that  they  could  not  accept  any  increase  at  all  in 
the  size  of  the  committee. 
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TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  » 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  outer 
space  and  that  it  is  the  common  aim  that  it  should  be  used 
for  peaceful  purposes  only, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  provision  of  Article  2,  paragraph 
1,  of  the  Charter,  which  states  that  "the  Organization 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of 
all  its  Members", 

Wishing  to  avoid  the  extension  of  present  national 
rivalries  into  this  new  field, 

Desiring  to  promote  energetically  the  fullest  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  outer  space  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind, 

Conscious  that  recent  developments  in  respect  of  outer 
space  have  added  a  new  dimension  to  man's  existence 
and  opened  new  possibilities  for  the  increase  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  his  life, 

Noting  the  success  of  the  scientific  co-operative  pro- 
gramme of  the  International  Geophysical  Year  in  the 
exploration  of  outer  space  and  the  decision  to  continue 
and  expand  this  type  of  co-operation, 

Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  international  co- 
operation in  the  study  and  utilization  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes, 

Considering  that  such  co-operation  will  promote  mutual 
understanding  and  the  strengthening  of  friendly  relations 
among  peoples, 

Believing  that  the  development  of  programmes  of  inter- 
national and  scientific  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space  should  be  vigorously  pursued, 

Believing  that  progress  in  this  field  will  materially  help 
to  achieve  the  aim  that  outer  space  should  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  only, 

Considering  that  an  important  contribution  can  be  made 
by  the  establishment  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  of  an  appropriate  international  body  for  co-opera- 
tion in  the  study  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Desiring  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  on  the  many 
problems  relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  be- 
fore recommending  specific  programmes  of  international 
co-operation  in  this  field, 

1.  Establishes  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  India,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Poland, 
Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab 
Republic,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  requests  it 
to  report  to  the  fourteenth  General  Assembly  on  the 
following : 

(a)  the  activities  and  resources  of  the  United  Nations, 


8  U.N.  doc.  C.l/L.220/Rev.  1 ;  adopted  in  Committee  I  on 
Nov.  24  by  a  vote  of  54  to  9  with  18  abstentions  and  in 
plenary  session  on  Dec.  13  by  a  vote  of  53  to  9  with  19 
abstentions. 
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Its  specialized  agencies  and  of  other  international  bodies 
relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space ; 

(b)  the  area  of  international  co-operation  and  pro- 
grammes in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  which  could 
appropriately  be  undertaken  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices to  the  benefit  of  States  irrespective  of  the  state 
)f  their  economic  or  scientific  development,  taking  into 
iccount  the  following  proposals,  among  others : 

(i)  continuation  on  a  permanent  basis  of  the  outer 
jpace  research  now  being  carried  on  within  the  framework 
)f  the  International  Geophysical  Year; 

(ii)  organization  of  mutual  exchange  and  dissemination 
)f  information  on  outer  space  research ;  and 

(iii)  co-ordination    of   national    research   programmes 


for  the  study  of  outer  space,  and  the  rendering  of  all 
possible  assistance  and  help  towards  their  realization ; 

(c)  the  future  organizational  arrangements  to  facilitate 
international  co-operation  in  this  field  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations ; 

(d)  the  nature  of  legal  problems  which  may  arise  in 
the  carrying  out  of  programmes  to  explore  outer  space; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  render  appropriate 
assistance  to  the  above-named  Committee  and  to  recom- 
mend any  other  steps  that  might  be  taken  within  the 
existing  United  Nations  framework  to  encourage  the 
fullest  international  co-operation  for  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space. 


J.S.  Views  on  ECOSOC  Report  and  Economic  Development 
>f  Underdeveloped  Countries 


Following  are  two  statements  made  by  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  Committee  II  (Economic  and 
financial)  on  November  18  and  19,  dealing  with 
he  annual  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
louncil  (U.N.  doc.  A/3848)  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  underdeveloped  countries,  together  with 
he  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  in  plenary  session 
m  December  12. 


TATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  18 

J.S.  delegation  press  release  3083 

One  of  the  most  widely  held  convictions  of  our 
ime  is  that  sustained  growth  of  the  world  econ- 
>my  is  not  only  possible  but  imperative.  Of 
ourse,  no  one  argues  that  such  growth  can  be  uni- 
!orm  in  pace  or  in  its  application.  New  products 
tnd  techniques  appear.  Demand  changes  for  (lif- 
erent commodities  and  services.  Some  industries 
ixpand ;  others  lose  their  momentum,  or  even  re- 
iede.  Economic  growth  throughout  the  world  has 
>een  characterized  in  the  past  by  the  unevenness 
if  its  pace. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  experienced  dur- 
ng  the  last  several  months  such  a  temporary  break 
n  economic  expansion.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  fears  were  expressed 
hat  this  slackening  of  economic  activity  in  the 
Jnited  States  might  seriously  impair  prospects 


for  the  continued  advancement  of  the  world  econ- 
omy over  the  next  few  years.  It  was  feared  that 
even  the  gains  achieved  since  World  War  II  might 
be  in  danger.  In  part  these  apprehensions  re- 
flected the  view  expressed  in  the  World  Economic 
Survey  for  1957 l  that  "neither  may  it  be  antici- 
pated that  in  the  United  States — the  country  with 
maximum  impact  on  the  world  economy — the  re- 
cession will  be  as  brief  or  as  mild  as  in  1948-1949 
or  1953-1954." 

At  that  time  the  United  States  representative  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  [Christopher  H. 
Phillips]  summed  up  the  prospects  as  he  saw  them 
in  these  words : 2 

We  have  solid  grounds  for  confidence  that  we  shall 
resume  economic  progress  without  extended  interruption. 
.  .  .  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  decline  has 
been  altered  and  will  soon  be  followed  by  recovery. 

Events  since  last  summer  have  demonstrated 
that  this  confidence  was  justified. 

Recession  and  Recovery 

The  business  contraction  through  which  the 
American  economy  has  just  passed  displayed  two 
major  characteristics. 

First,  it  was  short.  The  decline  in  economic  ac- 
tivity lasted  only  8  months.  The  previous  peak 
was  reached  in  the  third  quarter  of  1957.     The 
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bottom  of  the  recession  was  reached  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1958.  One-half  of  the  decline  in  indus- 
trial production  suffered  during  the  preceding  8 
months  was  erased  in  the  4  months  from  May 
through  August  of  this  year. 

Second,  the  recession  has  been  relatively  mild. 
The  maximum  drop  in  gross  national  product  was 
4  percent.  The  maximum  drop  in  personal  income 
was  2  percent. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  goods  and 
services  were  being  produced  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  $440  billion.  This  compares  with  a  rate  of 
about  $428  billion  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  this 
year  and  $440  billion  for  1957.  Personal  income  is 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $357  billion — up  $6  bil- 
lion from  a  year  ago.  The  seasonally  adjusted 
figure  of  total  employment  was  64.2  million  in 
October,  compared  with  the  low  point  of  63.7  mil- 
lion during  the  recession. 

As  has  been  the  case  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  our  economy  has  continued  to  show  strength 
and  resiliency.  It  has  provided  the  American 
people  with  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
achieved.  It  has  enabled  the  United  States  to 
assume  heavy  commitments  designed  to  assist  the 
economic  development  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  to  bring  greater  strength  and  unity  to 
free  nations.  It  has  come  closest  to  achieving  the 
purported  Communist  goal  of  prosperity  for  all  in 
a  classless  society — not  by  expropriation,  not  by 
abrogating  individual  freedom,  but  by  providing 
greater  opportunities  to  ever-increasing  numbers 
to  share  in  a  constantly  expanding  volume  of  goods 
and  services. 

True,  the  expansion  of  our  economy  has  been 
interrupted  three  times  in  the  postwar  period.  In 
each  case,  however,  the  halt  was  brief.  The  record 
of  the  American  economy  since  the  war  demon- 
strates that  a  free  society  can  achieve  sustained 
economic  growth  with  reasonable  stability. 

But  the  American  people  are  not  content  to  rest 
on  what  has  already  been  accomplished.  Recovery 
has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  our  existing 
productive  facilities  are  being  fully  utilized.  Nor 
has  the  rise  in  employment  been  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  level  of  unemployment  to  the  lowest  point  of 
the  previous  boom,  despite  a  reduction  of  400,000 
from  the  peak  of  unemployment  last  August. 

Moreover,  the  vigor  of  the  current  economic  re- 
covery has  raised  again  the  possibility  of  upward 
pressure  on  prices  as  a  result  of  such  factors  as 


rising  demand  and  increased  raw-material  prices. 
By  September  the  demand  for  capital  had  lifted 
many  long-term  interest  rates  above  their  1957 
peaks. 

We  are  alert  to  the  fact  that  inflation  has  been 
a  persistent  and  pervasive  feature  of  the  postwar 
world  economy.  The  United  States  remains 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  inflation.  One 
of  the  most  serious  threats  to  a  healthy  recovery 
would  be  the  recurrence  of  general  price  increases. 
The  central  aim  of  our  domestic  economic  policy 
continues  to  be  the  promotion  of  economic  growth 
without  reviving  inflationary  pressures. 

Impact  of  U.S.  Economy  on  World  Trade 

It  is,  of  course,  the  impact  of  American  economic 
developments  on  the  international  trade  and  re- 
serve position  of  other  countries  that  is  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  An  analysis  of 
developments  over  the  last  few  years  suggests  the 
following  points: 

First,  when  consumer  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  have  been  well  maintained,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  each  of  our  postwar  recessions,  our  demand 
for  many  types  of  imports — notably  food  and 
manufactures — has  remained  strong.  During  1957 
and  1958  our  imports  of  some  types  of  consumer 
goods,  such  as  automobiles,  were  actually  larger 
both  in  volume  and  in  value. 

Second,  our  demand  for  imports  of  industrial 
raw  materials  may  be  more  adversely  affected  by 
fluctuations  in  economic  activity,  but  even  the  re- 
duction in  the  volume  of  these  imports  over  the  last 
few  months  was  relatively  mild.  The  decline  ir 
the  value  of  our  imports  of  metals  and  certain 
other  basic  materials  was  in  large  part  a  function 
of  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  these  commodities. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  level  of  our  im- 
ports is  less  affected  by  moderate  variations  in  oui 
industrial  production  than  has  commonly  beer 
supposed.  During  the  last  recession  the  annua 
rate  of  our  imports  was  maintained  at  about  $12.1 
billion,  nearly  equal  to  the  record  year  of  1957. 

Third,  United  States  Government  transac 
tions — foreign  assistance  and  other  governmenta 
expenditures  abroad — are  now  a  significant  par 
of  our  total  payments  to  foreign  countries.  L 
the  days  before  World  War  II  the  dollars  mad 
available  through  United  States  Government  ex 
penditures  abroad  accounted  for  only  2  or  3  pel 
cent  of  the  total.    In  1958,  including  dollars  mad 
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vailable  through  international  organizations,  it 
?as  about  28  percent.  This  supply  of  dollars  has 
tot  been  directly  responsive  to  changes  in  domestic 
iusiness  activity. 

The  International  Bank  and  the  International 
lonetary  Fund  are  two  of  the  principal  agencies 
Ivrough  which  other  countries,  particularly  under  - 
leveloped  countries,  have  been  able  to  obtain  dol- 
ars  both  to  finance  investments  and  for  more  gen- 
ral  purposes.  Both  agencies  recorded  sizable 
ncreases  in  their  loans  during  the  last  year.  In 
.957  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Monetary 
fund  to  underdeveloped  countries  in  balance-of- 
>ayments  difficulties  totaled  more  than  three  times 
hat  of  1956,  exclusive  of  standby  arrangements. 
)uring  the  last  fiscal  year  the  International  Bank 
tiade  loans  of  almost  $600  million  to  underdevel- 
ped  areas — a  record  figure. 

Support  of  these  mechanisms  continues  to  be  an 
ssential  element  of  American  foreign  policy, 
tecently  this  support  was  again  demonstrated  by 
he  initiative  taken  by  the  United  States  substan- 
ially  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  bank  and 
und  in  order  to  permit  continued  high  levels  of 
ending  for  economic  development  and  to  provide 
greater  international  liquidity  to  avoid  hampering 
he  growth  of  world  trade.3 

Finally,  our  own  exports  have  become  more  sen- 
itive  to  developments  abroad.  After  responding 
vigorously  at  times  of  peak  foreign  demand,  they 
lave  fallen  off  sharply  as  foreign  demand  has 
lackened.  For  example,  our  merchandise  exports, 
vhich  had  increased  to  a  rate  of  $20  billion  an- 
mally  early  in  1957  in  response  to  demand  from 
ibroad,  fell  by  20  percent  to  a  rate  of  $16  billion 
sarly  in  1958.  Thus  far  our  exports  have  played 
10  part  in  the  current  recovery.  Clearly,  devel- 
opments abroad  which  affect  the  demand  for  our 
xports  can  have  significant  effects  upon  our 
conomy. 

These  various  factors  indicate  that  the  impact 
,i  an  American  recession  on  other  countries  may 
Veil  be  less  than  has  been  feared.  In  fact,  the 
ontinuing  high  level  of  our  imports,  together 
rith  the  outflow  of  American  capital,  enabled 
jiany  Western  European  countries,  as  well  as  some 


'For  statements  made  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  and 
ecretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson  at  the  an- 
ual  meeting  of  the  International  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
onal  Monetary  Fund  at  New  Delhi,  see  iMd.,  Nov.  17, 
J58,p.793. 


in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  add  substantially 
to  their  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars.  During  the 
first  8  months  of  1958  foreign  reserves  increased 
through  transactions  with  the  United  States  at  a 
record  annual  rate  of  about  $3  billion. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  clear.  The  fear 
of  a  so-called  dollar  shortage  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  impede  our  common  effort  to  move  to- 
ward a  fully  liberalized  multilateral  trade-and- 
payments  system.  In  this  connection  it  is  relevant 
to  note  the  judgment  of  Mr.  [Philippe]  de  Seynes 
[UN.  Under-Secretary  for  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs]  in  his  opening  statement  on  this  item  that 
the  current  recessionary  phase  in  Western  Europe 
"was  not  determined  nor  even  directly  influenced 
by  developments  in  the  United  States." 4 

At  the  same  time  we  appreciate  the  serious  diffi- 
culties facing  some  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
Declining  prices  for  primary  commodities — a 
trend  already  evident  in  some  cases  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  recession  in  the  United  States — 
and  a  higher  level  of  internal  demand  than  could 
be  sustained  by  the  resources  at  their  disposal  were 
important  contributing  causes.  The  foreign-ex- 
change earnings  of  some  countries  have  been 
sharply  cut  and  exports  reduced.  Many  have  had 
to  draw  deeply  into  their  reserves. 

In  this  connection  I  must  point  out,  as  have 
other  delegations  at  this  Assembly,  that  the  dump- 
ing of  tin  by  the  Soviet  Union  has  served  to  disrupt 
the  economy  of  Bolivia  and  to  deal  severe  blows  to 
the  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  Malaya  and  Indonesia 
for  an  improvement  in  their  economic  well-being. 
The  dumping  of  textile  products  by  Communist 
China  is  severely  affecting  the  export  markets  of 
India  and  Japan.  It  is  making  far  more  difficult 
the  achievement  on  schedule  of  the  second  5-year 
plan  of  India  and  hampering  the  economic  growth 
of  Japan. 

Commodity  Problems 

The  field  of  commodity  problems  is  difficult  and 
controversial.  As  the  distinguished  representative 
of  Argentina  correctly  reminded  us,  there  are  no 
easy  solutions.  This  view  is  underlined  by  the 
growing  tendency  of  governments  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  international  study  and  discussion  of 
economic  problems  to  cover  not  only  price  instabil- 
ity as  such  but  also  the  underlying  causes  and 
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economic  effects  and  the  possible  means  of  dealing 
with  them. 

Over  the  long  term  the  maintenance  of  stable 
growth  in  all  nations  and  the  diversification  of  the 
economies  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  of 
greater  significance  for  the  well-being  of  primary 
producers  than  are  efforts  to  regulate  production, 
prices,  and  trade  in  particular  commodities.  This 
view,  often  expressed  by  the  United  States  in  past 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  also  reflected 
in  the  statement  last  week  of  the  distinguished 
representative  of  Poland. 

We  feel  that  we  can  make  our  best  contribution 
to  this  end  by  assisting  primary  producing  coun- 
tries to  diversify  their  economies  and  by  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  and  expanding  economy  at  home. 
We  note  that  the  Haberler  report,6  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  12th  session  of  the  GATT,  also 
gives  high  priority  to  measures  designed  to  main- 
tain economic  activity  in  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries and  the  provision  of  greater  international 
liquidity. 

There  may  be  particular  commodity  situations 
which  require  examination  of  what  measures 
might  be  desirable  and  possible  to  deal  with  them. 
The  United  States  is — as  noted  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  Seattle  a  few  days  ago  6 — now  pre- 
pared to  join  in  discussions  of  such  commodity 
problems  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  much  the  same  view  was  expressed  by  the 
Commonwealth  countries  at  the  recent  trade  and 
economic  conference  at  Montreal. 

Most  recently,  we  have  participated  in  discus- 
sions with  respect  to  coffee,  copper,  and  lead  and 
zinc.  Coffee,  of  course,  is  a  commodity  which  we 
do  not  produce  in  the  United  States  but  which  we 
consume  in  great  quantities.  We  recognize  the 
serious  difficulties  confronting  coffee  producers  in 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  and  we  have  joined 
with  them  in  trying  to  work  out  a  means  of  ameli- 
orating these  problems. 

The  case  of  lead  and  zinc  has  already  been  men- 
tioned by  previous  speakers.  Here  we  are  not 
only  consumers  but  producers  as  well.  As  pro- 
ducers we  were  caught  in  the  squeeze  of  falling 
prices  and  accumulating  inventories — a  situation 
familiar  at  one  time  or  another  to  almost  every 
primary  producing  country. 


Our  domestic  industry  cut  back  production  by 
about  25  percent.  However,  our  imports  con- 
tinued at  high  levels,  while  in  some  countries  the 
production  of  lead  and  zinc  continued  to  expand. 
Mines  were  shut  down;  others  curtailed  produc- 
tion to  uneconomic  levels.  We  experienced  grow- 
ing unemployment.  The  plight  of  our  lead  and 
zinc  industry  affected  not  only  those  directly  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  and  smelters  but  entire  com- 
munities dependent  on  them. 

The  lead  and  zinc  problem  is  not  just  an  Ameri- 
can problem.  We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance to  other  countries  of  lead  and  zinc  exports 
to  the  United  States.  In  some  countries  the  indus- 
try constitutes  a  more  important  segment  of  the 
total  economy  than  is  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
For  some,  already  beset  with  serious  problems  of 
declines  in  prices  and  demand  for  other  primary 
commodities,  trade  in  lead  and  zinc  can  be  a  de- 
cisive factor  in  their  ability  to  maintain  growing 
economies. 

In  this  situation  we  sought  to  deal  with  the 
problem  by  cooperation  among  importing  and  ex- 
porting countries.  When  we  found  that  there 
was  no  early  prospect  of  dealing  multilaterally 
with  the  problem,  we  were  compelled  to  apply  im- 
port restrictions  to  these  commodities.7 

This  action  had  to  be  undertaken  quickly  to; 
meet  the  emergency  which  was  developing.  The, 
basic  fact  which  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this :  We 
are  not  trying  to  push  onto  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  whole  burden  of  the  adjustment  that  must  be 
made.  We  are  in  fact  sharing  it.  Even  with  the 
quota  system  which  has  been  put  into  effect,  there 
is  substantial  idle  capacity  in  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. The  United  States  continues  to  be  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  the  search  for  a  multilat- 
eral solution  to  this  problem.  We  are  prepared  to 
take  part  in  an  international  study  group  for  lead 
and  zinc  which  we  hope  will  be  organized  early 
in  1959. 

We  are  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  we  live, 
more  than  ever  before,  in  an  interdependent 
world;  that  trade  barriers  can  impede  economic 
recovery;  and  that  the  policy  of  devil-take-the- 
hindmost  practiced  in  the  1930's  can  only  have 
disastrous  consequences. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  shall  continue  to 


8  GATT  doc.  MGT/80/58. 

'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  1, 1958,  p.  853. 
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vork  with  others  to  try  to  meet  the  difficult  prob- 
ems  which  are  bound  to  arise  in  the  commodity 
ield.  I  shall  not  at  this  time  review  in  detail  the 
nany  ways  in  which  we  have  joined  in  the  consid- 
iration  of  commodity  problems  and  in  the  pursuit 
>f  measures  looking  toward  their  solution.  They 
nchide  participation  in  commodity  arrangements, 
itudy  groups,  technical  committees,  and  ad  hoc 
sonferences.  They  involve  the  conduct  of  our 
tockpiling  programs  so  as  to  avoid  disruptive 
(ffects  on  world  prices.  They  relate  to  the  precau- 
ions  taken  in  the  disposal  of  our  agricultural  sur- 
)luses  so  as  not  to  displace  normal  commercial 
rade. 

fwo  Economic  Commissions 

Of  particular  interest  in  connection  with  our 
■eview  of  the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  is  the  reconstitution  of  the  Commission  on 
international  Commodity  Trade — an  action  de- 
igned to  make  it  a  more  effective  forum  for  the 
tudy  of  developments  and  trends  in  commodity 
rade.  The  United  States  was  happy  to  accept 
ilection  to  the  Commission,  and  we  look  forward 
o  participating  actively  in  its  work.  We  are  con- 
vinced that,  given  the  broader  and  more  practical 
esponsibilities  assigned  to  the  Commission  in 
Council  resolution  691,  the  Commission  can  be  a 
Qost  useful  organ  to  all  member  states  in  their 
pproach  to  commodity  problems. 

One  of  the  most  significant  actions  taken  by  the 

Economic  and  Social  Council  during  1958  was 

he  establishment  of  the  Economic  Commission 

or  Africa.    My  delegation  welcomes  this  impor- 

jant  addition  to  the  organs  of  the  United  Na- 

ions — this  symbol  of  the  rapid  economic  growth 

lat  is  taking  place  in  Africa  and  of  the  other 

ranges  that  are  occurring  in  that  continent. 

'  The  Commission  is  more  than  a  symbol.    It  is 

itended  to  be  an  important  means  of  encouraging 

operative  action  by  the  countries  of  Africa  to 

sal  with  their  problems  of  economic  development. 

he  regional  Economic  Commissions  for  Latin 

merica  and  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  have 

nsisted  the  countries  of  these  regions  to  under- 

and  and  deal  with  their  economic  problems. 

here  is  every  reason  to  be  confident  that  the  new 

,Dmmission  will  prove  fully  equal  to  what  is  likely 

;i  be  an  even  more  challenging  task. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  Commission  is  moti- 

• 
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vated  by  the  deep  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  progress  of  Africa.  To  many 
of  the  African  countries  and  territories  the  United 
States  has  since  the  end  of  the  war  made  available 
— directly  and  indirectly — technical  and  financial 
assistance.  We  shall  continue  to  try  to  help  the 
peoples  of  Africa  further  their  economic  develop- 
ment so  long  as  it  is  clear  that  our  help  is  sought. 

In  particular  my  Government  will  follow  closely 
the  work  of  the  African  Commission  and  will 
cooperate  with  it  in  every  appropriate  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  on  only  a  few 
aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  during  1958.  My  delegation  will  speak  to 
others  insofar  as  subsequent  discussion  of  draft 
resolutions  under  this  item  makes  it  desirable.  Be- 
fore concluding  my  delegation  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  officers  and  secretariat  of  the  Council  for 
the  comprehensive  report  which  provides  the 
essential  background  for  this  discussion. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  19 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3086 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  intervene  again  so 
soon  after  my  delegation's  statement  in  the  general 
debate  yesterday.  However,  the  secretariat  has 
told  us  that  a  number  of  delegations  would  like  to 
have  the  resolution  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  introduced  as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  that  they  might  comment  on  it  during 
their  general  debate  statements. 

As  most  of  you  know,  draft  resolution  L.  378  is 
intended  to  follow  up  on  the  suggestions  made  by 
Secretary  Dulles  in  his  address  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  September  18.8  At  that  time  he  pro- 
posed that  member  states  dedicate  the  year  1959 
to  taking  stock  of  accomplishments  to  date  and  to 
charting  anew  courses  of  cooperative  action  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  less  developed  areas. 
The  text,  as  presented  in  draft  resolution  L.  378, 
has  been  modified  somewhat  in  accordance  with 
suggestions  from  other  cosponsors  as  well  as  many 
other  delegations  which  have  indicated  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  of  this  resolution. 

Objectives  of  the  Resolution 

Let  me  expand  a  bit  on  these  objectives.  In  the 
first  place,  we  hope  this  resolution  will  be  a  vehicle 
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to  rally  member  nations  behind  intensified  cooper- 
ative efforts  on  behalf  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Secondly,  we  hope  it  will  provide  a  greater 
marshaling  of  available  forces  for  economic 
development,  both  among  the  developed  countries 
and  those  in  other  stages  of  development.  A  third 
and  perhaps  significant,  though  incidental,  benefit 
would  be  a  better  focusing  of  our  next  year's  debate 
on  this  question  as  a  result  of  the  replies  by  mem- 
ber governments. 

The  goal,  as  my  Government  sees  it,  is  to  enable 
free  nations  to  go  forward  in  self-reliant  growth. 
The  first  step  envisioned  is  what  might  be  called  a 
global  stocktaking  during  1959— an  inventory  of 
measures  which  governments  are  taking,  or  con- 
template taking,  or  would  be  prepared  to  take  to 
give  further  impetus  to  economic  development. 
But  let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  only  a  first  step, 
not  an  end  in  itself.  This  is  not  an  academic 
exercise  simply  to  gather  statistics  on  financial  aid 
to  the  less  developed  countries.  It  is  rather  in- 
tended to  determine  whether  new  courses  of  action 
are  desirable. 

Some  delegations  have  informally  asked  us  how 
the  stocktaking  proposed  in  our  resolution  will 
differ  from  the  information  member  governments 
are  asked  to  submit  in  accordance  with  General 
Assembly  resolutions  824  (IX)  and  1034  (XI). 
Under  the  latter  resolutions  governments  are  pro- 
viding useful  statistical  data  on  the  flow  of  public 
and  private  capital  to  the  less  developed  countries. 
Our  resolution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned 
with  policies,  programs,  and  courses  of  action 
which  may  be  developed  or  contemplated  during 
1959   in  the   interest   of   accelerating   economic 
growth. 

Five  Major  Requirements 

In  his  statement  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
September  18  Secretary  Dulles  outlined  the  steps 
which  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  take 
or  support  in  the  coming  year.  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  remarks  of  welcome  to  the  Colombo 
Plan  meeting  endorsed  the  Secretary's  proposals 
and  outlined  five  major  requirements  for  economic 
growth : 9 

1.  Expanded  international  trade; 

2.  More  technical  skills ; 

3.  Intensified  private  investment ; 

•  Ibid.,  Dec.  1,  1958,  p.  853. 
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4.  Normal  bankable  loans; 

5.  Financing  to  cover  sound  projects  which  will 
afford  the  borrower  flexibility  regarding  terms  of 
payment. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  each  of  these  major  re- 
quirements in  the  light  of  action  contemplated. 

First,  expanded  trade.  A  number  of  distin- 
guished delegates  have  already  emphasized  that  a 
major  part  of  the  capital  goods  required  for  eco- 
nomic development  must  be  financed  through  in- 
ternational trade.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  stimulate  cooperative  action  by  govern- 
ments to  assure  the  expansion  of  international 
trade  and  to  relax  unwarranted  restrictions  which 
have  hindered  its  flow. 

Second,  technical  skills.  President  Eisenhower 
called  these  skills  "the  bedrock  of  economic  devel- 
opment."  He  said: 

Unless  they  are  more  widely  shared  in  the  free  world, 
no  amount  of  capital  flow  will  bring  about  the  desired 
growth  Indeed,  without  competent  management,  supple, 
mented  by  satisfactory  levels  of  skills  in  the  professions 
and  in  the  trades,  the  most  efficiently  constructed  factoryj 
would  represent  nothing  but  a  wasteful  and  useless 
expenditure. 

We  here  in  this  committee  have  recognized  th<j 
importance  of  technical  skills  during  our  discus 
sions  of  the  U.N.  Expanded  Program  of  Technica 
Assistance 10  and  the  new  U.N.  Special  Fund.1 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  Governmen 
that  this  resolution  may  stimulate  further  actioij 
by  governments  in  supporting  these  U.N.  prdl 
grams  and  in  furthering  technical  cooperate 
through  bilateral  and  regional  programs. 

Another  means  by  which  our  resolution  hope 
to  increase  the  contribution  of  technical  and  scier 
tific  research  to  economic  development  is  sud 
gested  in  operative  paragraph  2.  This  paragrap 
calls  upon  member  states  to  explore  further  tb 
possibility  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  their  university 
and  scientific  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  a« 
celerating  the  solution  of  scientific  and  technolog 
cal  problems  of  particular  concern  to  the  less  d 
veloped  countries.  We  have  in  mind  such  projec 
as:  (1)  the  use  of  readily  available  sources  of  ei 
ergy,  such  as  solar  and  waste  heat  in  silicon  ceH 

»  For  a  statement  by  Senator  Mansfield,  see  ibid.,  Nc 

3, 1958,  p.  708.  _    .        A 

"For  statements  by  Senator  Mansfield  and  Chnstoph 
H.  Phillips  and  text  of  the  resolution  establishing  t| 
Special  Fund,  see  ibid.,  p.  702. 
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nd  thermocouple  devices;  (2)  unconventional 
lectric  generation  in  small  quantities  for  use  in 
smote  areas;  (3)  low-cost  consumer  goods,  such 
s  cooking  devices,  household  lighting,  refriger- 
tors,  and  radios;  (4)  electronic  semiconductors 
rhich  may  revolutionize  the  cost  and  maintenance 
f  electronic  products;  (5)  saline  water  conver- 
ion  and  photochemical  processes;  (6)  electronic 
amputers  to  perfect  development  planning;  and 
7)  the  limited  use  of  automation  in  industry  to 
linimize  short-term  scarcity  of  trained  manpower 
l  key  industries.  Perhaps  with  an  intensified 
aoperative  effort  in  1959  breakthroughs  can  be 
chieved  on  some  of  these  scientific  developments 
f  vital  concern  to  the  less  developed  countries. 

Third,  private  investment.  Americans  are  par- 
cularly  conscious  of  the  importance  of  private 
lvestment  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  continuing 
rowth  of  our  own  country  is  due  largely  to  pri- 
ate  efforts  and  to  private  initiative.  Our  citizens 
ave  confidence  in  free  enterprise  because  we  have 
;en  it  work  and  we  know  what  it  can  do.  (2)  The 
nancial  resources  of  private  capital  are  far  larger 
aan  the  sums  which  governments  in  free-enter- 
rise  economies  can  provide.    In  such  economies 

ost  of  the  productive  talent  and  resources  are  in 
icivate  hands.   Their  strength  lies  in  the  diversity 

t private  individuals  and  organizations  and  in  the 
ality  of  their  technical  skills,  their  imagination, 
id  their  initiative.    It  would  obviously  be  a  great 
sservice  to  economic  growth  if  this  most  impor- 
nt  resource  were  not  used  to  the  maximum.    The 
.S.  Government  is  studying  how  best  to  help 
ing  this  about.   It  is  our  hope  that  other  govern- 
3nts  in  all  stages  of  economic  development  will 
150  study  ways  of  maximizing  the  benefits  to  be 
irived  from  private  investment. 
(You  will  note  that  I  said  "governments  in  all 
Eiges  of  economic  development."    It  is  generally 
cognized  that,  while  outside  cooperation  is  im- 
irtant,  the  main  factor  in  economic  development 
ithe  effort  of  the  country  itself.    These  efforts 
ght  include  measures  to  stimulate  increased  do- 
istic  savings ;  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
id ;  to  encourage  the  growth  of  institutions  for 
i  purpose  of  channeling  resources  into  produc- 
fcle  investment;  to  create  an  appropriate  climate 
i[  private  investment,  both  domestic  and  foreign ; 
id  to  encourage  the  wider  exercise  of  individual 
i!iative. 
Encouraging  in  this  respect  is  the  communique 
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issued  by  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Co- 
lombo Plan  last  week  at  the  conclusion  of  its  meet- 
The  communique  said : 


ing  in  Seattle.12 


The  committee  noted  that  member  countries  in  the  area 
have  increasingly  recognized  the  importance  of  private 
investment  and  have  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  private, 
sector.  Important  also  in  this  growth  is  the  role  of  for- 
eign private  investment  which  can  provide  capital  together 
with  the  technical  and  managerial  skills  so  needed  by  the 
countries  of  the  region. 

The  fourth  requirement  President  Eisenhower 
mentioned  is  for  public  loans  on  normal  bankable 
terms.  These  loans  are  usually  made  for  projects, 
like  the  building  of  a  road  system,  which  are  not 
attractive  to  direct  private  investment.  They  are 
being  extended  in  very  substantial  amounts  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. As  most  of  you  know,  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  bank's  Board  of  Governors  in  New 
Delhi  decided  that  the  executive  directors  would 
promptly  consider  an  increase  in  the  bank's  capi- 
tal subscriptions.  The  United  States  representa- 
tives expressed  the  view  that  these  capital  sub- 
scriptions should  be  doubled,  and  it  is  our  earnest 
hope  that  this  view  will  be  shared  by  other  gov- 
ernments participating  in  the  bank.  The  United 
States  also  extends  bankable  loans  for  develop- 
ment through  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  We 
believe  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  economic  development. 
In  May  the  Congress  recognized  this  contribution 
by  authorizing  an  increase  of  $2  billion  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Other  countries' 
lending  agencies  can  also  play  an  increasingly  ef- 
fective part  in  providing  bankable  loans  for  sound 
development  projects  and  programs,  and  we  hope 
that  this  draft  resolution  will  stimulate  such 
action. 

Another  type  of  financing  in  which  my  Govern- 
ment has  shown  an  interest  is  the  use  of  regional 
development  institutions.  We  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  discussions  with  20  other  American  states 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
American  bank.13  As  for  the  Near  East,  you  will 
recall  that  President  Eisenhower,  in  his  address 
at  the  special  emergency  General  Assembly  in 


a  Ibid.,  Dec.  1, 1958,  p.  860. 

u  For  a  statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  made  be- 
fore the  Special  Committee  of  the  OAS,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  8, 
1958,  p.  918. 
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August,14  suggested  consultations  between  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  the  Arab  nations  of  the  Near 
East  to  consider  the  composition  and  the  possible 
functions  of  a  regional  Arab  development  institu- 
tion, whose  task  would  be  to  accelerate  progress  in 
such  fields  as  industry,  agriculture,  water  supply, 
health,  and  education,  among  others.  The  Presi- 
dent declared  that,  should  the  Arab  states  agree 
on  the  usefulness  of  such  a  soundly  organized  re- 
gional institution  and  should  they  be  prepared  to 
support  it  with  their  own  resources,  the  United 
States  would  also  be  prepared  to  support  it.  We 
are  awaiting  with  interest  the  outcome  of  these 
consultations. 

The  fifth  vital  requirement  is  for  development 
financing  which  will  afford  the  borrower  flexibil- 
ity regarding  terms  of  repayment.  Such  financ- 
ing is  commonly  called  "soft  loans."  As  you 
know,  many  sound  projects  important  to  economic 
development  cannot  qualify  for  bankable  loans. 
It  was  to  help  finance  such  projects  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  last  year  established  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Although  the  initial  capital  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  was  $300  million,  appli- 
cations for  loans  during  the  first  6  months  of  op- 
eration amounted  to  $21/4  billion — an  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  great  need  for  this  type  of 
loan.  This  summer  Congress  appropriated  an  ad- 
ditional $400  million  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  In  our  view,  if  other  more  developed  coun- 
tries should  also  act  vigorously  to  meet  these  grow- 
ing needs,  progress  would  be  accelerated. 

The  United  States  Government,  for  its  part, 
will  be  giving  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
this  requirement  for  development  financing  on 
flexible  terms.  We  would,  of  course,  welcome  the 
contributions  of  other  countries  to  this  end.  The 
possibility  of  creating  for  this  purpose  an  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Bank,  was  discussed  infor- 
mally at  the  New  Delhi  meeting  last  month,  and  I 
am  informed  that  these  discussions  were  encour- 
aging. My  delegation  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
statement  by  the  Netherlands  representative  2 
days  ago  that,  although  his  Government  had  not 
taken  any  decision  on  the  proposal  for  an  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  it  saw  no 
inconsistency  between  such  an  organization  and 
the  idea  of  a  capital  development  fund  within  the 
framework  of  the  U.N. 


14  Ibid.,  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  337. 
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Paragraph  6  of  U.S.  Resolution 

Some  delegations  have  in  informal  discussions 
raised  questions  concerning  paragraph  6  of  our 
resolution,  which 

Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  during  its 
review  of  the  consolidated  report  of  the  five-year  ap- 
praisal of  the  scope,  trend  and  cost  of  the  economic  and 
social  programmes  of  the  United  Nations,  the  ILO,  FAO, 
UNESCO,  WHO  and  WMO  called  for  in  its  resolutions 
665  C  (XXIV)  and  694  D  (XXVI),  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  development  needs  of  the  less  developed 
countries  and  to  ways  in  which  such  programmes  can  be 
more  effectively  organized  to  help  meet  these  needs. 

My  delegation  believes  that  such  action  will  be 
helpful  in  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  in  order  that  they  make  their 
most  effective  contribution  toward  the  economic 
growth  of  the  developing  countries.  The  Coordi- 
nation Committee  of  the  Council  would  be  ex- 
pected to  play  an  active  role  in  promoting  this 
type  of  coordination.  I  should  like  to  make  clear, 
however,  that  the  consideration  of  replies  by  mem- 
ber states  in  accordance  with  operative  paragraphs 
3  and  4  of  the  resolution  would  take  place  in  the 
Economic  Committee  and  the  plenary  sessions  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  as  well  as  in  this 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  have  helped  to  clarify 
the  broad-gage  nature  of  this  resolution's  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  economic  development. 
As  many  delegations  have  commented  to  us  pri- 
vately, there  is  no  incompatibility  between  our 
resolution  and  the  one  presented  in  draft  resolu- 
tion L.  386.  The  latter  involves  an  appeal  for 
increased  resources  for  the  Special  Fund  and  for 
efforts  toward  the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  capital 
development  fund.  Our  resolution  is  particularly 
concerned  with  action  in  1959  on  five  important 
sectors  relating  to  economic  development,  includ- 
ing those  of  technical  assistance  and  financing. 

We  all  know  that  the  problems  of  economic 
growth  are  complex.  There  is  no  magic  formula 
or  easy  solution.  But  development  is  taking  place, 
and  actions  planned  by  governments  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  have  been  noticeably  accelerated 
during  the  past  6  months.  The  purpose  of  our 
resolution  is  to  keep  up  this  momentum  and,  if 
possible,  accelerate  it  further.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Dulles'  proposal  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  reso- 
lution, President  Eisenhower  observed  at  the 
Colombo  Plan  meeting  on  November  10 :  "If  both 
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h&  less  developed  and  the  more  developed  coun- 
ties move  vigorously  to  carry  out  this  proposal, 
feeir  action  could  pave  the  way  for  the  1960's  to 
become  a  decade  of  unprecedented  progress  toward 
>ur  common  goal."  This,  I  submit,  is  a  goal  to 
which  we  can  all  pledge  our  best  faith  and  our 
best  efforts. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION" 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  the  pledge  of  all  Member  States,  contained  in 
Article  56  of  the  Charter,  to  take  joint  and  separate  action 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations  for  the  achieve- 
ment, inter  alia,  of  higher  standards  of  living  and  condi- 
tions of  economic  and  social  progress  and  development, 

Recognizing  that  significant  efforts  have  been  made  by 
joth  the  less  developed  and  the  more  developed  countries 
;o  achieve  these  ends, 

Considering,  however,  the  continuing  need  for  greater 
efforts  to  accelerate  the  economic  development  of  the  less 
leveloped  countries, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  initiatives  which  have  been 
aken  looking  toward  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the 
nternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
:nd  the  quotas  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
he  increasing  attention  being  given  by  these  agencies  to 
he  less  developed  countries, 

i  1.  Calls  upon  Member  States  to  undertake  a  review  of 
ccomplishments  to  date  and  in  the  light  of  this  review  to 
hart  their  future  courses  of  co-operative  action  relating 
d  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  the  purpose  of 
iving  further  impetus  to  the  economic  development  of 
be  less  developed  countries ; 

2.  Invites  Member  States,  having  in  mind  resolution 
260  (XIII)  to  explore  further  the  possibility  of  enlisting 
ie  aid  of  their  universities  and  scientific  institutions  for 
ie  purpose  of  accelerating,  in  co-operation  with  similar 
istitutions  in  other  Member  States,  the  solution  of  scien- 

fic  and  technological  problems  of  particular  concern  to 
ie  less  developed  countries ; 

3.  Invites  Member  States  in  a  position  to  assist  the 
;onomic  development  of  under-developed  countries  to 
iform  the  twenty-eighth  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Dcial  Council  and  the  fourteenth  regular  session  of  the 
eneral  Assembly  through  the  Secretary-General  of  meas- 
:es  which  they  have  taken  or  may  contemplate  taking  in 
;cordance  with  paragraphs  1  and  2,  such  information  to 
!  additional  to  the  information  which  they  are  now  called 
>on  to  submit  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly 
solution  824  (IX)  and  1034  (XI)  concerning  what  they 
re  now  doing  in  this  field  ; 

4.  Invites  the  less  developed  countries  similarly  to  in- 


15  U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1316  (XIII)  ( A/C.2/L.378/Rev.  1 
lid  Corr.  1,  as  amended)  ;  adopted  in  Committee  II  on 
ov.  27  by  a  vote  of  55  to  0  with  11  abstentions  and  in 
enary  session  on  Dec.  12  by  a  vote  of  68  to  0  with  8 
.stentions. 


form  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Assembly 
of  any  measures  which  they  may  decide  to  take  in  order 
to  advance  their  economic  and  social  progress ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  compile  the  in- 
formation received  pursuant  to  the  above  paragraphs  in 
the  form  of  an  interim  report  for  submission  to  the 
twenty-eighth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  a  final  report  for  the  fourteenth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  for  consideration  under  the  item  "Eco- 
nomic development  of  under-developed  countries",  includ- 
ing a  review  of  the  financing  of  the  economic  development 
of  the  under-developed  countries ; 

6.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  during  its 
review  of  the  consolidated  report  of  the  five-year  ap- 
praisal of  the  scope,  trend  and  cost  of  the  economic  and 
social  programmes  of  the  United  Nations,  the  ILO,  FAO, 
UNESCO,  WHO  and  WMO  called  for  in  its  resolutions 
665  C  (XXIV)  and  694  D  (XXVI),  to  give  special  consid- 
eration to  the  development  needs  of  the  less  developed 
countries  and  to  ways  in  which  such  programmes  can  be 
more  effectively  organized  to  help  meet  these  needs. 


The  Problem  of  Cyprus 

Statement  by  James  W.  Barco 

U.S.  Representative   to  the   General  Assembly 1 

The  United  States  regrets,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  must  once  more  take  up  the  complex  and 
difficult  problem  of  Cyprus  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. As  we  have  made  plain  on  the  previous 
occasions  when  this  problem  was  under  considera- 
tion here,  this  is  not  the  place  to  arrive  at  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Cyprus  problem.  I  must  emphasize 
the  conviction  of  the  United  States  that  the  par- 
ties to  this  dispute  must  work  out  a  solution  them- 
selves. In  the  course  of  our  discussion  here,  w© 
cannot  expect  to  solve  the  problem  of  Cyprus. 
What  we  can  do  here  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  what  we  should  do,  since  the  question  has 
been  raised  again,  is  to  strive  to  see  that  our 
deliberations  facilitate  further  efforts  of  those 
directly  concerned  with  this  problem  to  find  a 
mutually  acceptable  settlement. 

The  United  States  has  not  taken  a  position  in 
favor  of  any  particular  formula  among  those 
which  have  been  suggested  as  a  final  solution. 
The  reason  is  that  thus  far  no  formula  has  ap- 
peared to  be  generally  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 


1  Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Nov. 
28  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3097). 
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This  is  essential  if  any  formula  is  to  succeed. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  indifferent  to  the 
crucial  necessity  of  reaching  a  settlement.  On  the 
contrary,  we  urgently  seek  an  early,  equitable 
solution,  and  we  are  prepared  to  assist  in  every 
way  we  appropriately  can. 

The  violence  that  has  occurred  on  Cyprus  this 
past  year,  and  particularly  the  ugly  elements  of 
communal  strife,  underscore  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing an  early  solution.  Despite. the  violence,  we 
have  noted  some  encouraging  developments  since 
the  General  Assembly  last  considered  the  Cyprus 
question.  As  envisaged  in  article  33  of  the  char- 
ter, discussions  have  taken  place  with  a  view  to 
arranging  a  conference  among  all  concerned, 
including — and  this  is  most  important — repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Cypriot  communities.  The 
United  States  supported  the  very  real  efforts 
which  took  place  under  the  aegis  of  NATO  to 
arrange  a  conference  where  "quiet  diplomacy" 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  permit  all  concerned 
to  come  to  an  agreement.  We  were  disappointed 
when  these  efforts  collapsed,  since  we  were  con- 
vinced that  they  offered  real  promise  of  sub- 
stantial progress. 

The  United  States  is  heartened  by  the  fact  that 
all  three  of  the  governments  directly  concerned 
with  this  problem,  as  their  remarks  here  have 
demonstrated,  recognize  that  a  solution  can  be 
found  only  through  negotiation  and  conciliation. 

The  United  States  believes  that  action  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  which  would  lead  to  a  resump- 
tion of  efforts  in  a  manner  consistent  with  article 
33  of  the  charter  would  be  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion which  this  organization  could  make  toward 
bringing  about  agreement  among  those  concerned. 

As  in  the  past,  the  United  States  will  determine 
its  attitude  toward  the  various  resolutions  sub- 
mitted in  the  light  of  our  judgment  as  to  whether 


their  passage  would  in  fact  enhance  or  impair  the 
chance  of  fruitful  negotiations.2 


s  In  plenary  session  on  Dec.  5  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1287  (XIII))  ex- 
pressing its  confidence  "that  continued  efforts  will  be 
made  by  the  parties  to  reach  a  peaceful,  democratic  and 
just  solution  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations." 
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MULTILATERAL 

United  Nations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization.    Done  at  London  Novembei 
16,  1945.     Entered  into  force  November  4,  1946.    TIAS 
1580. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Albania,  October  16, 1958. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  reconnaissance  and  investigation  of  the  ura- 
nium resources  of  Brazil  of  December  26,  1957  (TIAS 
3964).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
December  2,  1958.  Enters  into  force  on  date  Brazil  in- 
forms the  United  States  of  its  constitutional  approval. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  United  States 
Army  mission  to  El  Salvador  of  September  23,  1954 
(TIAS  3144).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  San 
Salvador  April  23  and  November  17,  1958.  Entered  into 
force  November  17,  1958. 

Philippines 

Agreement  further  amending  and  extending  agreement 
relating  to  the  United  States  Educational  Foundation 
in  the  Philippines  of  March  23,  1948,  as  amended 
(TIAS  1730,  1745,  and  1910).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Manila  September  18  and  October  3,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  October  3, 1958. 

Turkey 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  January  20,  1958,  as  supplemented  June 
25,  1958  (TIAS  3981  and  4056).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Ankara  November  24,  1958.  Entered  into 
force  November  24, 1958. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  extension  to  certain  British  terri- 
tories of  application  of  income  tax  convention  of  April 
16,  1945,  as  modified  (TIAS  1546,  3165,  and  4124).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  August  19, 
1957,  and  December  3,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
December  3, 1958. 
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eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


i  Pledge  to  the  Peoples  of  the  World 


Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower 1 


<% 


My  fellow  Americans :  Tonight  I  would 
ike  to  speak  not  only  to  you — but  for 
ou — to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  Christians 
elebrate  the  birth  of  the  Founder  of  their 
aith.  It  is  also  the  time  when  all  peoples, 
egardless  of  religious  belief,  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  the  coming  of  another 
ear.  It  is  quite  appropriate,  therefore, 
3  speak  tonight  of  Christmas  and  of  the 
few  Year,  for  both  can  bring  a  new  an- 
icipation  of  a  better,  a  more  peaceful 
rorld  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
nd  women  everywhere — of  all  creeds,  of 
11  ideologies,  of  all  nations. 

The  Christmas  message  of  "peace  on 
arth,  good  will  toward  men"  is  not  alone 
n.  ideal  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  basic 
spiration  of  Christian,  Jew,  Moslem, 
[indu,  Buddhist  alike — of  every  person 
i  the  world  who  has  faith  in  an 
.  lmighty  God. 

It  is  not  limited  to  us  as  Americans  or 
ren  to  people  of  the  free  world.  It  is 
latched  in  yearning  in  the  innermost 
1  oughts  of  all  peoples.  It  is  a  universal, 
(vine  spark  that  lights  the  soul  of  man- 
lind. 

As  we  near  Christmas  and  the  New 
"^ar,  I  again  give  my  solemn  word  on 

Made  at  the  Christmas  Pageant  of  Peace  ceremonies 
a  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Dec.  23  (White  House  press 
r|;ase). 
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behalf  of  the  American  people  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world : 

That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  Government  do  not  want  war. 
They  want  to  work  steadfastly  to  make 
"peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men" 
a  reality  for  all  humankind. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  wish  to  enslave  or  control  any  other 
nation  or  any  other  people.  They  seek 
only  to  enjoy  with  their  fellow  men 
peace — a  peace  of  honor  and  justice. 
They  respect  the  rights  of  all  people  to 
do  the  same. 

The  United  States  is  strong — and  will 
remain  strong — because  that  is  the  only 
way  in  today's  world  that  the  peace  can 
be  protected;  but  the  United  States  will 
never  use  its  strength  to  break  the  peace. 

Though  the  United  States  will  never 
retreat  in  the  face  of  force,  or  the  threat 
of  force,  it  will  always  welcome  and  ac- 
cept serious  and  honest  proposals  to  ne- 
gotiate international  differences. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  its  na- 
tional honor  to  work  for  peace.  For  us 
this  pledge  is  no  less  than  a  sacred  obli- 
gation. It  is  freely — but  not  lightly — 
given  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 


As  I  press  this  button  and  the  dark- 
ness surrounding  the  National  Christmas 
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Tree  is  illuminated  by  light,  I  hope  that 
this  ceremony  has  greater  significance  to 
all  Americans  and  to  the  world  than  just 
the  lighting  of  a  tree.  I  pray  that  the 
darkness,  which  at  times  has  encom- 
passed the  world,  may  be  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  understanding  and  coopera- 


tion of  all  the  nations  that  earnestly  seek 
peace  in  the  year  ahead. 

To  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
America  and  to  all  peoples  throughout 
the  world — a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

Good  night — and  peace  be  with  you! 


Inter-American  Cooperation  in  the  Economic  Field 


Following  are  remarks  made  by  Under  Sec- 
retary Dillon  before  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  To  Study  the  Formulation  of  Nero  Meas- 
ures for  Economic  Cooperation  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  December  12,  together  with  the  text  of 
a  declaration  approved  at  the  closing  session  on 
December  12. 


REMARKS    BY    MR.  DILLON 

Press  release  750  dated  December  12 

This  meeting  just  prior  to  our  recess  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  review,  in  general  terms,  the 
accomplishments  of  our  Committee  since  we  first 
met  here  on  November  17.1  This  Committee  was 
created  to  examine  the  whole  complex  of  economic 
problems  with  which  the  American  Republics  are 
presently  faced  and  to  devise  means  for  their 
solution.  Our  deliberations  have  been  guided  by 
the  wise  and  understanding  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  Dr.  Alfonso  Lopez  of  Colombia.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  substantial  progress 
which  has  been  made  toward  defining  and  clarify- 
ing the  various  aspects  of  our  task.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  illness  keeps  him  from  our  midst  to- 
day. We  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  directed  our  discussions. 

You  will  all  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that 
it  is  fitting  that  recognition  be  given  to  the  role 
played  by  Brazil  in  this  challenging  undertaking. 
What  is  now  known  as  Operation  Pan  America 


had  its  inception  in  the  timely  and  thoughtful  let- 
ter which  President  Kubitschek  addressed  to 
President  Eisenhower  in  May  of  this  year.2 
President  Kubitschek's  initiative  found  a  warm 
response  in  each  of  our  governments,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  inter-American  system  was 
promptly  set  into  motion. 

Meetings  such  as  this  have  always  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  increased  understanding  between 
our  governments  and  our  peoples.  No  nation  in 
this  hemisphere  possesses  a  monopoly  of  talent  or 
of  ideas.  We  all  learn  from  each  other  in  a  con- 
tinuing process,  for  understanding  is  based  upon 
knowledge  of  one  another's  capabilities  and  mo- 
tivations. Speaking  for  my  delegation,  I  can  tell 
you  that  we  have  benefited  greatly  from  this  ex- 
change of  viewpoints. 

I  believe  that  there  could  be  no  better  occasion 
than  this  on  which  to  reaffirm  our  individual  and 
collective  support  for  our  inter- American  system, 
in  which,  as  equal  partners,  we  are  striving  to- 
gether to  advance  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
peoples. 

The  task  which  faces  our  Committee  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Each  of  our  economies  has  its  own 
individual  problems,  which  add  to  the  technical 
difficulties  inherent  in  any  group  effort  in  the 
field  of  economic  relations. 

However,  we  have  made  real  progress  in  the 
council  chamber.   We  are  now  establishing  a  work- 


1  For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nov.  18,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  8,  1958,  p.  918. 


2  For  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kubitschek,  see  ibid.,  June  30, 
1958,  p.  1090.  For  documents  relating  to  a  visit  to 
Brazil  by  Secretary  Dulles,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  25,  1958,  p. 
301. 
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ing  group  to  carry  on  during  our  recess  period. 
We  are  thereby  assured  that  when  the  Special 
Committee's  meetings  are  resumed  further  prog- 
ress will  have  been  made.  The  recess  also  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  thorough  review  by 
each  of  our  delegations  of  its  own  country's 
economic  situation  in  the  light  of  the  searching 
discussions  which  we  have  held  here.  This  exami- 
nation may  well  result  in  the  conception  and  imple- 
mentation of  concrete  measures  which  will  not 
only  strengthen  our  individual  economies  but  will 
also  add  to  the  contribution  each  of  us  can  make  to 
our  joint  effort  in  Operation  Pan  America. 

Our  discussions  have  been  closely  followed  by 
my  Government  and  by  a  large  number  of  our 
individual  citizens  who  view  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  inter- American  system  as  a  keystone 
of  our  international  relations.  My  Government's 
sincere  and  continuing  interest  in  helping  to 
advance  the  economic  progress  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  is  expressed  in  a  special  message 
which  President  Eisenhower  has  asked  me  to 
deliver  to  you  as  we  close  our  current  deliberations. 
The  President  says, 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  "Special  Committee 
To  Study  the  Formulation  of  New  Measures  for  Economic 
Cooperation,"  for  its  perseverance  and  diligence  in  carry- 
ing out  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  last  September  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics." 

My  personal  interest  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"Operation  Pan  America"  began  when  President  Kubits- 
chek  of  Brazil  wrote  to  me  on  May  28  of  this  year.  The 
Secretary  of  State  thereafter  formally  expressed  the  will- 
ingness of  my  Government  to  cooperate  in  finding  ways 
of  making  inter-American  economic  cooperation  more 
effective.  This  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
will  lend  its  warmhearted  cooperation  to  "Operation  Pan 
America." 

I  am  informed  that  the  Special  Committee  has  now  com- 
pleted its  general  review  of  the  problems  of  underdeveloped 
countries  and  has  decided  to  constitute  a  working  group 
which,  during  the  time  the  Special  Committee  is  in  recess, 
will  address  itself  to  specific  concrete  measures  that  can 
i  be  taken  to  promote,  by  cooperative  effort,  a  greater  degree 
I  of  economic  development.    I  am  confident  that  this  work 
!  will  go  forward  in  the  same  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
I  and   cooperation    that    has   always   characterized    inter- 
American  relations  and  that  meaningful  and  constructive 
'  measures  will  be  devised  to  achieve  our  common  objective. 
The  economic  development  of  Latin  America  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  strength  and  well-being  of  the  whole 
1  of  the  free  world.     I  hope  that  the  working  group  will 
make  rapid  progress  so  that  the  Special  Committee  may 
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soon  resume  its  meeting  here  in  Washington.  As  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  sure  that  we  all  share  a  confidence  in  the  future 
of  this  hemisphere  and  that  we  are  determined  to  press 
forward  with  the  concrete  measures  necessary  to  make 
inter-American  cooperation  in  the  economic  field  as  fruit- 
ful as  it  has  been  in  the  political  field. 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  the  message  from  my 
President,  other  than  to  assure  you  that  this  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  will  be  carried 
out  as  vigorously  as  is  possible  and  within  the 
framework  of  our  inter- American  system. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
make  a  personal  observation : 

I  believe  that,  if  we  apply  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems we  have  been  discussing  the  same  energy, 
creativity,  and  perseverance  we  have  devoted  to 
solving  political  problems  within  our  framework 
of  nations,  they  will  yield  to  our  determination. 
What  we  need  is  faith  in  our  ability  to  do  what 
must  be  done. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  each  of  our  countries 
must  pursue  progress  in  ways  consistent  with  its 
own  cultural,  political,  and  economic  patterns. 
But  no  nation  in  this  hemisphere  stands  alone. 
The  spiritual  and  material  well-being  of  one 
country  is  a  matter  of  continuing  and  urgent  con- 
cern to  all  the  members  of  our  family  of  nations. 
I  say  this  with  deep  conviction.  But  it  is  more 
than  a  conviction.  It  is  an  article  of  faith.  For 
our  American  community  is  built  upon  a  bedrock 
of  friendship  and  mutual  respect.  And  friend- 
ship and  solidarity  have  their  roots  in  the  human 
heart. 

On  behalf  of  my  country  and  my  people,  I  want 
to  assure  you  of  this :  No  matter  what  our  commit- 
ments in  other  areas  of  the  world— and  you  must 
know  that  they  are  many  and  burdensome  and  are 
designed  to  achieve  the  same  free-world  goals  to 
which  each  of  your  governments  subscribes — the 
United  States  will  never  forget  the  needs  of  any 
of  its  sister  republics.  Our  feeling  of  friendship 
for  the  citizens  of  the  other  Americas  is  as  deep- 
rooted  and  enduring  as  our  belief  in  freedom  and 
the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit. 


TEXT    OF    DECLARATION 

At  the  close  of  its  first  meeting,  at  which  the  govern- 
ments of  all  twenty-one  American  republics  were  repre- 
sented, the  Special  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  deems  it  fitting  to  state 
that,  from  the  start  of  its  deliberations  on  November  17, 
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1958,  the  representatives  of  the  member  states  have  had 
full  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  the  sessions,  to  express 
with  all  frankness  and  clarity  the  views  of  their  govern- 
ments on  the  pressing  need  for  strengthening  inter- 
American  cooperation. 

Opinions  were  freely  exchanged,  always  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  extreme  cordiality  and  mutual  understanding. 
The  members  of  the  committee  unanimously  reaffirmed 
their  faith  in  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
their  common  determination  to  strengthen  the  har- 
monious relations  uniting  their  countries  in  bonds  of 
brotherhood.  They  also  recognized  the  urgent  necessity 
of  making  the  best  possible  use  of  all  the  means  and  the 
facilities  available  within  the  regional  system  for  pro- 
moting the  economic  development  of  the  hemisphere  in  a 
way  that  will  bring  positive  benefits  to  each  and  every  one 
of  the  American  republics. 

There  was  a  full  discussion  of  each  of  the  topics  ac- 
cepted at  the  Informal  Meeting  of  American  Foreign 
Ministers,  held  in  Washington  last  September  23  and  24, 
and  of  many  other  proposals  that  were  presented  by  the 
various  delegations  during  the  sessions. 


Special  attention  was  given  the  problem  of  financing 
the  economic  development  of  Latin  America,  and  a  draft 
resolution  was  adopted  endorsing  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish an  inter-American  institution  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Committee  of 
Experts  convoked  by  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  scheduled  to  meet  next  January  8  will, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  draw  up  the  draft  con- 
ventions that  are  to  bring  this  new  instrument  of  inter* 
American  cooperation  into  existence. 

In  regard  to  the  need  for  creating  new  incentives  to  the 
flow  of  private  capital,  all  the  representatives  agreed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  such  measures  as 
the  countries  interested  in  attracting  and  receiving  for- 
eign capital  have  adopted,  or  will  in  the  future  adopt,  by 
concluding  agreements  with  capital-exporting  countries  so 
that  the  special  tax  rates  that  are  now  offered,  or  may 
later  be  offered,  by  the  former  will  not  be  negated  by  the 
absence  of  counterpart  measures  in  those  countries  in  a 
position  to  furnish  capital. 

This  matter  is  one  in  which  the  initiative  is  left  to  the 
interested  governments,  and  with  respect  to  which  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  Government  to  conclude 
the  necessary  agreements,  as  expressed  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  meeting,  can  be  counted  on. 


There  was  general  agreement  that  the  heavy  reliance  of 
the  Latin  American  economies  on  the  export  trade  in  one 
or  a  few  primary  products  poses  a  serious  problem,  since 
abrupt  fluctuations  and  sudden  drops  in  the  prices  of 
those  commodities  give  rise  to  serious  disturbances  and 
impair  the  entire  economic  and  financial  outlook. 

In  this  respect,  the  representatives  of  all  the  American 
countries  displayed  a  willingness  to  participate  in  the 


study  of  the  problems  connected  with  each  product  in  an 
effort  to  find  satisfactory  solutions  within  a  spirit  of 
hemisphere  solidarity  and  an  awareness  of  the  mutual 
benefits  that  spring  from  the  many  and  varied  relation- 
ships linking  the  countries  of  the  American  regional  com- 
munity. 


All  the  representatives  at  the  meeting  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  intensifying  technical  coopera- 
tion and  providing  a  new  and  greater  stimulus  to  the  cam- 
paigns directed  toward  increasing  technical  ability  and 
productivity,  which  are  the  principal  requirements  for 
economic  development. 

In  this  connection,  highly  constructive  suggestions,  in- 
spired by  a  proposal  of  Argentina,  were  made.  These 
suggestions  are  aimed  at  expanding  and  intensifying  the 
pertinent  programs  now  being  conducted  by  the  OAS  and 
at  awakening  the  interest  of  and  obtaining  assistance  in 
this  field  from  other  public  and  private  organizations. 


The  committee  is  about  to  suspend  its  sessions  because 
it  feels  that,  now  that  the  general  viewpoints  have  been 
expounded,  the  time  has  come  to  proceed  without  loss  of 
time  to  the  stage  of  preparing  concrete  formulas  and 
specific  proposals.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  technical 
work,  which  is  essential  if  useful  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, the  committee  has  appointed  a  working  group  that 
will  develop  the  practical  arrangements  for  arriving  at  the 
aforesaid  objectives.  The  working  group  will  meet  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  beginning  January  15, 1959,  and  will 
enlist  the  effective  and  indispensable  services  of  the  IA- 
ECOSOC  and  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  OAS.  When 
it  completes  its  task,  which  should  be  no  later  than  April  1, 
1959,  the  Group  will  report  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Special  Committee.  Thus,  the  new 
measures  required  for  more  effective  inter-American  co- 
operation are  already  in  progress. 

When  the  Special  Committee  meets  again  in  April,  it 
will  examine  these  specific  proposals  and  submit  them  to 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  so 
that  the  governments  may  arrive  at  final  agreements  and 
decisions. 

Strongly  evident  was  a  feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  all  the  governments  to  President  Juscelino  Kubitschek 
of  Brazil  for  his  timely  proposal  for  setting  in  motion  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "Operation  Pan  America." 

The  Special  Committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  by  the 
American  governments ;  in  view  of  what  has  already  been 
said  and  done,  the  Committee  feels  confident  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  advance  toward  the  goal  set  by  the  govern- 
ments, namely :  the  promotion  of  economic  development  in 
their  respective  countries  with  a  view  to  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  their  peoples,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
progress  and  strengthening  democracy  in  the  hemisphere. 

December  12,  1958 
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Treaty    With    Sultan    of    Muscat 
To  Regulate  Economic  Relations 

Press  release  771  dated  December  22 

A  treaty  of  amity,  economic  relations,  and  con- 
sular rights  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman  was  signed  on  De- 
cember 20,  1958,  in  Salalah.  Walter  K.  Schwinn 
signed  for  the  United  States.  Said  bin  Taimur 
bin  Faisal,  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman,  signed 
on  his  own  behalf. 

The  treaty  is  designed  to  regulate  basic  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Muscat  and  to  direct  the  future  development  of 
those  relations  along  mutually  beneficial  lines. 
Upon  its  entry  into  force  it  will  replace  in  full  the 
existing  treaty,  long  outmoded,  which  the  two 
countries  entered  into  in  1833. 

This  treaty  with  the  Sultan  is  a  commercial 
treaty  of  the  customary  kind.  It  is  the  17th  to 
be  negotiated  by  the  United  States  since  the  cur- 
rent program  was  initiated  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  It  will  be  transmitted  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification.  By  its  terms  it  will  enter  into 
effect  1  month  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


the  jointly  operated  Hallett  Station,  the  United 
States  Naval  Air  Facility  in  McMurdo  Sound,  and 
New  Zealand's  Scott  Base.  As  in  the  past,  facili- 
ties will  be  made  available  in  New  Zealand  to  the 
United  States  operation.  On  December  24,  1958, 
notes  were  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  New  Zealand 
which  set  out  the  basis  on  which  these  facilities 
will  be  made  available  and  in  which  the  United 
States  offered,  in  return,  to  continue  logistic  sup- 
port for  New  Zealand  expeditions. 

In  addition  to  this  bilateral  cooperation,  both 
countries  are  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  inviting 
interested  scientists  from  other  countries  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  stations  referred  to 
above,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  space,  trans- 
portation, and  accommodations. 

The  administrative  arrangements  referred  to 
above  have  no  effect  on  the  rights  or  claims  asserted 
by  either  country  in  Antarctica.  Each  Govern- 
ment maintains  its  traditional  position  in  regard 
to  such  matters. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  jointly 
express  their  satisfaction  at  this  practical  mani- 
festation of  the  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  animates  them  and  are  confident  that  the  re- 
sults will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  world  science. 


K 


U.S.  and  New  Zealand  To  Continue 
Antarctic  Scientific  Cooperation 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  announcement 
made  on  December  23  by  the  Governments  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States. 

Press  release  770  dated  December  23,  for  release  December  24 

The  Governments  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States  of  America  have  agreed  to  continue 
their  cooperation  in  scientific  and  logistical  op- 
erations in  Antarctica  in  order  that  the  useful 
scientific  activities  which  have  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  current  International  Geophysical  Year 
may  be  continued  without  interruption  after  the 
1  end  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year  on  De- 
cember 31, 1958. 

For  this  purpose,  the  two  Governments  have  re- 
cently been  engaged  in  making  detailed  arrange- 
ments for  improving  the  efficiency  of  operations, 
|  both  scientific  and  logistical,  at  the  stations  they 
[are  currently  maintaining  in  the  Eoss  Sea  area — 

January  12,  1959 


United    States   and    India 
DLF  Loan  Agreement 

Press  release  774  dated  December  24 


Sign 


The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
Government  of  India  on  December  24  signed 
agreements  formally  making  available  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  in  DLF  funds  to  assist  India 
in  financing  foreign-exchange  costs  of  public  and 
private  economic  development  projects  in  connec- 
tion with  the  country's  second  5-year  plan. 

Signing  of  the  documents  implemented  negoti- 
ations which  have  been  in  progress  for  several 
months.  The  agreements  were  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  by  Dempster  Mcintosh, 
Managing  Director  of  the  DLF,  and  by  Ambassa- 
dor M.  C.  Chagla  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

The  agreements  bring  to  $175  million  the  aggre- 
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gate  of  DLF  loans  signed  this  year  to  help  India 
in  its  second  5-year  economic  development  pro- 
gram. DLF  loans  totaling  $75  million  were 
signed  June  23  at  Washington  and  New  Delhi  as 
part  of  a  $225  million  U.S.  loan  package  to  India 
which  included  a  $150  million  loan  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
loan  was  signed  last  June  12. 

The  new  $100  million  in  DLF  funds  is  being 
made  available  in  five  separate  loans.  Three  of 
them,  totaling  $63  million,  are  for  public-sector 
projects  under  India's  second  5-year  plan.  The 
two  others,  totaling  $37  million,  are  for  projects 
being  developed  in  the  private-enterprise  sector. 

Of  the  public-sector  loans,  one  for  $35  million 
is  to  assist  in  procuring  railway  equipment  for 


India's  national  railway  system.  This  equipment 
will  include  diesel  locomotives,  other  rolling  stock, 
steel,  and  electrical  signaling  devices.  The  sec- 
ond public-sector  loan  is  for  $18  million  worth  of 
steel  imports  for  development  projects,  while  the 
third  is  for  $10  million  worth  of  turbines,  genera- 
tors, transformers,  insulators,  cables,  and  other 
equipment  for  public  power  projects  in  India. 

Of  the  private-sector  loans,  one  is  for  $22  mil- 
lion in  steel  imports,  including  structural  steel, 
for  use  in  private-enterprise  projects.  The  sec- 
ond is  for  $15  million  to  assist  in  financing  the  im- 
ports of  machinery  and  other  capital  equipment 
for  expanding  facilities  in  such  private  industries 
as  metals  and  mining,  chemicals,  cement,  machin- 
ery, and  mechanical  engineering. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


United  Nations  Debates  Admission  of  New  Members;  Admits  Guinea 


Following  is  a  series  of  statements  made  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative,  in  the 
Security  Council  on  December  9  and  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  12  during  debate 
on  the  question  of  admission  to  U.N.  membership 
of  the  Republics  of  Guinea  and  Korea  and  Viet- 
Nam. 


OPENING   STATEMENT   IN   SECURITY   COUNCIL 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3111 

The  United  States  does  not  agree  with  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  [Arkady  A.  Sobolev].  The  item  on  our 
agenda  for  today  is  "The  Admission  of  New 
Members."  The  provisional  agenda  which  con- 
tained this  item  was  circulated  on  December  5. 

The  United  States  is  merely  asking  that  under 
this  item  two  applications  be  considered  which 
have  been  before  the  Security  Council  for  a 
number  of  years.     The  Council   has  remained 


seized  of  these  two  applications  and  in  our  view 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of  procedure  which 
can  prevent  this  Council,  when  it  meets  to  con- 
sider the  admission  of  new  members,  to  recon- 
sider two  applications  of  such  long  standing. 

We  do  not,  Mr.  President,  ask  for  their  con- 
sideration simultaneously  with  the  admission  of 
Guinea,  as  Mr.  Sobolev  implied.  We  ask  merely 
for  their  consideration  consecutively. 

For  us  to  bring  these  membership  questions  up 
is  not  a  cold-war  gesture.  The  cold- war  element 
is  brought  in  by  the  determination  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  veto  these  membership  applications. 
That  is  the  cold-war  responsibility  in  this 
matter. 


STATEMENT  ON  GUINEA 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3112 

Once  again  the  United  Nations  witnesses  the 
process  of  peaceful  change  which  has  resulted 
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in  the  birth  of  a  new  member  of  the  free-world 
community.  We  all  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  this  new  African  state. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea,  in  attaining  sover- 
eignty, has  asserted  its  ability  and  willingness  to 
conduct  itself  according  to  the  standards  of  inter- 
national conduct  embodied  in  the  charter. 

We  are  also  happy  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  guidance  and  assistance  extended  by 
France  toward  the  development  of  this  new 
nation. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea  attains  nationhood 
possessing  important  human  and  material  re- 
sources. We  should  not  underestimate,  of  course, 
the  difficulties  which  any  independent  nation 
faces,  but  neither  should  we  lose  sight  of  the 
promising  foundation  which  Guinea  possesses  for 
an  independent  and  prosperous  existence.  Rich 
agricultural  lands,  abundant  resources,  and  a 
united  people  surely  justify  the  belief  that  the 
Republic  of  Guinea  faces  a  great  future. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to  a  close 
association  with  the  Republic  of  Guinea  as  we 
work  together  in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace  and 
for  better  standards  of  life  under  conditions  of 
human  freedom. 

The  United  States  is  happy  to  vote  today  for 
the  admission  of  Guinea  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  extend  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Guinea  our  very  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  future.1 


FIRST   STATEMENT   ON    KOREA 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3114 

The  General  Assembly  has  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  This  decision 
was  most  recently  reaffirmed  by  the  Assembly  on 
October  25,  1957.2  We  have  asked  the  Security 
Council  again  to  consider  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
application  and  to  register  its  views  that  Korea 
should  become  a  United  Nations  member. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  a  special  claim  to 
itnembership  in  the  United  Nations.    It  was  under 

1  The  Council  on  Dec.  9  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0 
,with    1    abstention    (France)    draft    resolution    S/4131 
recommending  the  admission  of  Guinea. 
!    '  U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1144  (XII)  A  and  B. 


the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  was  established  as  an  independent 
state,  and  it  was  United  Nations  assistance  and 
support  which  made  it  possible  for  the  Republic 
to  retain  its  independence. 

The  relationship  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 
the  United  Nations  is  very  close.  Through  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification 
and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  the  United  Nations 
is  represented  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
Korean  Government  in  turn  maintains  a  perma- 
nent observer  at  United  Nations  headquarters. 

The  growth  of  free  and  democratic  government 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  reviewed  annually  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea.  Eco- 
nomic progress  and  developments  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  reports  of  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  which 
earlier  this  year  officially  completed  its  work  with 
a  record  of  solid  achievement.3 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
5  years  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  We  are 
proud  of  Korea's  record  and  of  Korea's  eagerness 
to  secure  that  this  progress  will  continue.  It  has 
been  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  great  accom- 
plishment, despite  grim  adversity,  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  found  the  Republic  of  Korea  fully 
qualified  for  United  Nations  membership. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  right  a  longstanding  wrong  in  which  the 
United  Nations  and,  specifically,  the  Security 
Council  has  a  clear  responsibility,  that  is,  to  ap- 
prove the  application  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
for  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  will  vote  for  its  approval  and  will 
persevere  in  its  determination  to  work  for  justice 
for  Korea. 


SECOND    STATEMENT    ON    KOREA 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3116 

The  Soviet  Union  attempts  by  its  amendments 
to  link  admission  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  with 
that  of  the  puppet  north  Korean  regime.  The 
north  Korean  regime  has  never  been  found  quali- 
fied for  membership  by  the  United  Nations.  It 
has  received  no  recognition,  no  acceptance  outside 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.    Unlike  the  Republic  of  Korea, 


8  For  the  final  UNKRA  report,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/3907. 
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which  is  regarded  by  the  United  Nations  as  the 
only  lawful  government  in  Korea,  the  north 
Korean  regime  has  been  condemned  by  the  United 
Nations  as  an  aggressor.  It  fought  against  the 
United  Nations  in  pursuing  its  aggression,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Communist  China  and  its  other 
Communist  masters,  and  it  continues  to  defy  the 
United  Nations.  No  wonder  the  United  Nations 
rejects  the  attempts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain 
United  Nations  acceptance  of  the  north  Korean 
regime.  We  trust  that  the  Security  Council  will 
reject  the  Soviet  amendments.4 

Let  me  deal  very  briefly  with  Mr.  Sobolev's  as- 
sertions about  the  so-called  "withdrawal"  of 
Chinese  Communist  troops  from  north  Korea.5 
It  is,  indeed,  a  so-called  and  not  a  true  withdrawal, 
because  it  brought  about  no  real  change  in  the 
threat  of  Communist  military  power  against  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  to  international  security 
in  that  area.  It  is  a  propaganda  gesture  and  noth- 
ing more.  It  has  not  deluded  anyone,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  it  has  not  deluded  Mr.  Sobolev. 
Nor  can  it  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
authorities  refuse  to  accept  the  fair  and  just  plan 
for  unification  favored  by  the  majority  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  perhaps  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  repeat  the 
position  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
admitting  Outer  Mongolia  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  is  opposed  to  its  admission. 
We  do  not  think  Outer  Mongolia  is  qualified.  We 
do  not  think  it  is  independent.  And  we  do  not 
think  it  is  a  state.  I  have  said  all  this  before,  and 
nothing  has  happened  since  to  change  this  view. 

[In  a  further  intervention,  Mr.  Lodge  said:] 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  it  is 
not  just  I  who  says  that  the  north  Korean  regime 
were  the  aggressors.  It  is  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  and  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  what  the 
Soviet  Union  calls  a  historical  fact.  I  notice  that 
phrase  crops  up.  I  gather  that  a  historical  fact 
in  Soviet  parlance  is  a  twisting  of  the  truth  so  as 


to  help  the  Soviet  argument.  But  the  declaration 
by  the  General  Assembly  that  north  Korea  was 
the  aggressor  is  a  true  fact  and  a  real  fact  and  a 
fact  that  is  highly  inconvenient  to  the  Soviet 
Union.    Certainly  it  cannot  be  doubted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  often  emulates 
the  man  in  the  parade  who  cannot  keep  step  and 
who  claims  everyone  is  out  of  step  but  he.  They 
are  clearly  in  this  position  when  it  comes  to  the 
aggression  committed  by  north  Korea.6 


STATEMENT   ON    VIET-NAM 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3118 

The  United  States  has  asked  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  a  resolution  introduced  with  other  members 
to  consider  again  the  application  of  Viet-Nam  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Viet-Nam  fulfills  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  article  4  of  the  charter. 
It  exercises  the  normal  powers  and  freedoms  of  a 
state.  It  has  declared  itself  willing  to  accept  the 
obligations  arising  out  of  the  charter,  and  it  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  do  so.  Recognition  of 
Viet-Nam  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state  by 
48  countries  is  eloquent  testimony  of  its  achieve- 
ments and  its  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Viet-Nam  is  a  member  of  10  specialized  agencies 
as  well  as  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  It  has  made  or 
pledged  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  pro- 
grams in  Korea  and  Palestine  and  to  the  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 

The  people  of  Viet-Nam  have  long  been  deeply 
interested  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  In  1952  the  General  Assembly  found 
Viet-Nam  to  be  qualified  for  membership.  The 
General  Assembly  has  reaffirmed  the  finding  many 
times  since,  but  the  Security  Council  has  been 
unable  to  recommend  Viet-Nam's  admission  be- 
cause of  the  Soviet  Union's  veto.  The  United 
States  hopes  that  the  Security  Council  today  will 
be  able  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  and  unani- 


"The  Soviet  amendments  (U.N.  doc.  S/4132)  were  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  1  (U.S.S.R.)  to  8  with  2  abstentions. 

'  For  text  of  the  U.N.  Command's  rejection  of  the  Com- 
munist proposal  on  the  withdrawal  of  forces  from  Korea, 
see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17, 1958,  p.  781. 


"Draft  resolution  S/4129/Rev.  1,  cosponsored  by  the 
U.S.,  France,  Japan,  and  the  U.K.  and  recommending  the 
admission  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  was  defeated  by 
Soviet  veto  on  Dec.  9.  The  vote  was  9  to  1  (U.S.S.R.) 
with  1  abstention. 
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mously  recommend  the  admission  of  this  great 
Asian  country.7 


STATEMENT    IN    GENERAL   ASSEMBLY 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3133 

The  United  States  last  Tuesday  [December  9] 
cast  its  vote  in  the  Security  Council  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  to  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  It  has  been  our 
pleasant  task  today  to  reaffirm  that  vote  here  in 
the  General  Assembly.8 

One  of  the  great  facts  of  our  day  is  the  emer- 
gence to  nationhood  of  the  people  of  Africa.  This 
development  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
the  United  States.  We  also  appreciate  the  part 
which  France  has  played  in  providing  guidance 
and  assistance  to  this  newest  sovereign  nation. 

The  United  States  recognized  the  Republic  of 
Guinea  on  November  1.  In  a  message  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  on  that  day, 
President  Eisenhower  expressed  his  good  wishes 
for  the  future  of  Guinea.9  The  General  Assembly's 
decision  tonight  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
take  another  step  forward  in  strengthening  its  ties 
with  the  Government  of  Guinea  through  our  as- 
sociation together  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations.   We  look  forward  to  this  new  association. 

The  United  States  is  happy  to  accept  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Guinea  that  it  is  able 
and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  has  taken  great 
pleasure  in  joining  with  other  members  here  to- 
night in  this  final  official  act  which  has  resulted  in 
the  admission  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  to  the 
i  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  appropriate  and 
orderly  time,  I  think,  for  me  to  express  on  another 
subject,  but  one  which  falls  within  the  same  cate- 
gory of  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
profound  regret  which  the  United  States  feels 


'Draft  resolution  S/4130/Rev.  1,  cosponsored  by  the 
U.S.,  France,  Japan,  and  the  U.K.  and  recommending  the 
admission  of  Viet-Nam,  was  defeated  by  Soviet  veto  on 
Dec.  9.    The  vote  was  8  to  1  (U.S.S.R.)  with  2  abstentions. 

8  The  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  12  adopted  without  vote 
draft  resolution  A/4060/Rev.  1  admitting  the  Republic  of 
Guinea  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

"  For  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Sekou  Toure,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  15, 1958,  p.  966. 


that  the  Security  Council  has  had  to  report  once 
again  its  failure  to  recommend  the  admission  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Viet-Nam  to  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  joined  with  other  members  of 
the  Security  Council  in  submitting  two  resolutions 
asking  the  Council  to  recommend  the  admission  of 
these  two  countries. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  repeatedly  affirmed  that 
both  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Viet-Nam  are 
fully  qualified  for  membership  and  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations.  But  the  will  of 
the  General  Assembly  continues  to  be  thwarted. 
We  are  deprived  of  the  presence  here  of  two  great 
Asian  countries  because  the  Soviet  Union  chooses 
to  abuse  its  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  shares  the  dis- 
appointment felt  by  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  Viet-Nam  in  this  result.  But  we  believe 
firmly  that  the  will  of  the  Assembly  will  prevail, 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  hasten  the  day  when  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
Viet-Nam  take  their  rightful  places  here  among  us. 

But,  Mr.  President,  allow  me,  please,  to  conclude 
these  remarks  on  a  happy  note  and  to  extend  once 
again,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  warmest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea. 


U.  N.  To  Seek  Improvement 
of  Situation  in  Hungary 

Following  are  statements  made  in  plenary  ses- 
sion by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  situation  in 
Hungary  and  on  the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian 
delegation,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  on  December  12. 


STATEMENT   OF   DECEMBER   11 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3125 

Once  again  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  face  the  tragic  situation  in  Hungary  and  to 
consider  what  help  or  comfort  the  United  Nations 
can  give  to  the  brave  Hungarian  people. 

Scarcely  more  than  2  years  have  passed  since 
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armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  crushed  the 
attempt  of  the  Hungarians  to  free  their  country 
from  alien  rule.  The  news  that  Budapest  had 
suddenly  come  under  fire  from  an  army  of  Soviet 
tanks  was  brought  to  us  in  this  very  hall  during 
the  night  of  November  3-4,  1956.1  Here  on  that 
night  we  learned  of  the  betrayal  of  the  Hungarian 
negotiators,  led  by  General  Maleter,  and  the  final 
radio  appeal  to  the  world  by  Prime  Minister  Imre 
Nagy  just  before  he  was  deposed. 

It  was  like  a  physical  shock  to  be  told  these 
things.  It  was  as  if  the  deed  had  been  done  right 
here  before  our  very  eyes.  As  the  Representative 
of  Burma  said  so  well  in  this  hall  at  the  time, 
"There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  we." 

General  Assembly  Actions 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  that  Soviet  attack 
and  all  the  tragedy  which  followed  it  the  General 
Assembly  has  done  what  it  could  by  peaceful 
means.  We  helped  to  bring  food,  relief,  and 
medical  supplies  to  the  people  of  Budapest  in 
the  hour  when  their  suffering  was  most  acute.  We 
supported  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  receive  and  resettle 
the  nearly  200,000  refugees  who  fled  from  Hun- 
gary. And  repeatedly,  in  three  successive  resolu- 
tions, we  faced  this  truth :  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  intervened  by  armed  force  to  deprive  Hungary 
of  its  liberty  and  political  independence.  We 
condemned  these  acts  as  violations  of  the  charter, 
and  we  demanded  that  the  wrongs  done  be  put 
right. 

Our  last  and  most  important  resolution  on  this 
subject  was  adopted  on  September  14,  1957,  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  10.2  At  that  time  we  had  before  us 
the  authoritative  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee,3  a  report  which  has  probably 
become  more  widely  read  than  any  United  Nations 
report  in  history.  And  among  its  conclusions  were 
these : 

that  the  original  Hungarian  revolution  of  Octo- 
ber 23, 1956,  was  a  spontaneous  national  uprising; 

that  this  uprising  was  crushed  by  Soviet  armed 
force ; 


1  For  background  and  texts  of  resolutions,  see  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  19, 1956,  p.  800. 

*  For  background  and  text  of  the  resolution,  see  ibid., 
Sept.  .30,  1957,  p.  515. 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/3592.    For  text  of  the  final  chapter  of  the 
report,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1957,  p.  62. 


that  Soviet  armed  forces  set  up  a  puppet  regime 
"in  opposition  to  a  Government  which  enjoyed 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  people  of 
Hungary" ; 

that  this  puppet  regime  had  no  popular  support, 
had  broken  all  its  promises  to  the  people,  and  had 
resorted  to  repressive  measures ;  and  it  also  added 

that  "A  massive  armed  intervention  by  one 
Power  on  the  territory  of  another,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country  must,  by  the  Soviet's  own 
definition  of  aggression,  be  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern." 

Such  were  the  conclusions  of  the  famous  report 
of  the  Special  Committee.  That  report  was  based 
on  exhaustive  research  from  the  best  available 
resources,  including  eyewitness  testimony  and 
many  official  statements  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Soviet  Communist  rulers.  After  considering  that 
report  this  Assembly,  in  its  resolution  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1957,  found  as  follows : 

"The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in 
violation  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
deprived  Hungary  of  its  liberty  and  political  in- 
dependence and  the  Hungarian  people  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  fundamental  human  rights;"  and 
further  "The  present  Hungarian  regime  has  been 
imposed  on  the  Hungarian  people  by  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics." 

Those  acts,  Mr.  President,  which  involved  viola- 
tions of  international  obligations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Hungary  and  defiance  of  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  were  condemned  in  the 
climactic  resolution  of  September  14,  1957. 

Since  that  date  there  have  been  important  and 
shocking  events.  Chief  among  those  events  have 
been  the  executions  of  Imre  Nagy,  Pal  Maleter, 
and  other  Hungarian  leaders  and  the  continued 
subjection  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  a  repressive 
regime  which  is  definitely  not  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Again,  as  a  year  ago,  we  have  the  benefit  of  an 
excellent  report  by  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Problem  of  Hungary.  This  special  report,4  dated 
July  14,  1958,  has  not  yet  been  considered  by  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  a  most  useful  document. 
I  shall  refer  to  it  from  time  to  time  in  this  state- 
ment.    The  Special  Committee  on  the  Problem 
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of  Hungary  deserves  to  be  commended  again  for 
its  further  contribution  to  our  work. 

Wrongs  Still  Persist 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  subject  overflows  with  tragedy.  The  United 
States  would  be  happy  indeed  if  further  debate 
on  it  were  unnecessary — if  the  people  of  Hungary 
were  again  in  possession  of  their  sovereignty  and 
their  basic  rights.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
wrongs  which  we  have  repeatedly  condemned  still 
persist.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  all  its  power, 
still  stands  in  the  way  of  progress  for  Hungary. 

Now  the  easy  thing  for  us  to  do  would  be  to 
give  up,  to  pretend  that  this  evil,  having  been  pro- 
longed for  2  years,  need  concern  us  no  more. 
We  could  even  pretend  that,  because  the  voice  of 
Hungarian  patriots  cannot  be  heard  in  this  hall, 
the  world  can  forget  the  Hungarian  problem. 

But  that  is  not  true.  Evil  prolonged  is  no  less 
evil.  The  voice  of  Hungarian  patriots  is  still 
today,  not  because  it  has  nothing  to  complain 
about  but  because  it  is  stifled  by  the  alien  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  oppressed  Hungarian  nation  is  to  have 
advocates  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion,  we 
whose  voices  are  not  stifled  must  be  its  advocates. 
Simple  morality  and  the  self-respect  of  this  or- 
ganization demand  that  we  do  no  less. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  political  prudence  demands 
the  same  thing.  Peace  in  Eastern  Europe  cannot 
be  built  on  this  situation  of  massive  injustice  with 
all  the  smoldering  hatreds  it  creates.  If  the  exist- 
ing tension  is  to  be  relaxed  and  the  danger  of 
still  another  tragic  explosion  ended,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  end  the  injustice  which  causes  the 
tension. 

Moreover  we  cannot  expect  the  protection  of  the 
charter  for  ourselves  when  we  need  it  if  we  fail 
to  extend  that  same  protection  to  others  in  their 
time  of  need. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  considers  progress  on  the  Hungarian  ques- 
|  tion  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  world  peace. 
We  approach  the  question  in  that  spirit.  We 
shall  not  try  to  cover  up  ugly  facts  with  pleasant 
words. 

Aims  for  the  Hungarian  People 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  year,  since  this  sub- 
I  ject  was  last  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly, 


events  in  Hungary  have  been  particularly  dis- 
heartening. The  most  vital  aims  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  Hungarian  people  remain  un- 
achieved. And  let  me  remind  you  of  what  these 
aims  are : 

1.  We  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Hungary.  But,  despite  a  well-advertised 
token  withdrawal  of  a  few  thousand  Soviet  troops, 
there  actually  remain  some  50,000  Soviet  troops 
in  Hungary — distributed  in  camps,  in  cities,  and 
factories  all  over  Hungary,  like  the  occupation 
army  that  they  are.  These  Soviet  troops  are  the 
decisive  political  fact  in  Hungary  today — the  in- 
dispensable prop  of  the  Moscow-imposed  Hungar- 
ian Communist  regime. 

Indeed,  the  official  newspaper  in  Budapest  ad- 
mitted as  much  a  year  ago,  when  it  said  that  "the 
very  existence  of  the  Hungarian  workers' 
power" — and,  of  course,  as  you  know,  that  is  their 
jargon  for  Communist  dictatorship— depended  on 
the  so-called  "friendship"  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  President,  what  a  friendship!  Hungarian 
freedom  has  died  in  the  clutch  of  that  friendly 
embrace. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  called  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  desist  from  any  form  of  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary  and  to  respect 
Hungary's  liberty  and  political  independence. 
But  today  the  Hungarian  authorities  are  as  sub- 
servient to  Moscow  as  they  were  when  they  were 
installed  by  Soviet  guns  2  years  ago. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  called  for  the  return 
of  Hungarians  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
1957  the  Special  Committee  reported  that  thou- 
sands of  Hungarians  had  suffered  this  fate,  in- 
cluding ranking  military  officers  and  members  of 
Parliament.  The  Special  Committee  concluded 
that  "some  may  not  have  been  returned  to  their 
homes."  To  this  day  the  world  does  not  know 
the  facts — and  certainly  the  wholesale  denials  of 
the  Soviet  Union  merely  thicken  the  fog. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  called  upon  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  authorities  in  Hungary  "to 
desist  from  repressive  measures  against  the  Hun- 
garian people"  and  "to  respect  the  Hungarian 
people's  enjoyment  of  fundamental  human  rights 
and  freedoms."  And  the  reign  of  terror  in  Hun- 
gary this  past  year  has  shocked  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hungarian  people  must  be 
relieved  of  that  scourge  of  terror.  Of  all  our 
aims  with  respect  to  Hungary,  that  is  the  most 
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urgent.  The  rights  and  liberties — and  even  the 
lives — of  countless  Hungarians  are  at  stake  from 
day  to  day. 

The  charter  obliges  us  to  be  concerned  with  a 
great  political  wrong:  that  is,  the  subjugation  of 
a  small  state  by  its  powerful  neighbor.  But  from 
that  political  wrong  there  flows  directly  an  even 
more  urgent  human  wrong:  that  is,  the  unjust 
murder  and  imprisonment  of  thousands  of  Hun- 
garians, including  Imre  Nagy  himself,  by  the 
puppet  government  which  now  rules  Hungary  on 
behalf  of  Moscow. 

Ten  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  the  General 
Assembly  approved  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Eights.  Among  these  are  the  right  of 
political  opposition,  the  right  to  be  free  from 
arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment,  the  right  to 
judicial  safeguards.  Never  have  we  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  promote  the  observance  of  those 
rights  in  a  member  state  and  to  render  an  elemen- 
tal service  to  people  in  their  hour  of  trouble  than 
by  acting  to  halt  the  reign  of  terror  in  Hungary. 

Murder  in  Juridical  Disguise 

Now  I  turn  to  the  most  shocking  act  in  the 
reign  of  terror — the  secret  trial  and  execution  of 
Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy,  Lieutenant  General 
Pal  Maleter,  and  their  companions. 

Some  of  the  facts  leading  up  to  this  murder  in 
juridical  disguise  are  well  known.  Others  may 
never  be  known.  From  the  main  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  we  know  that 
General  Maleter  and  his  Hungarian  staff  were 
seized  by  Soviet  agents  in  the  night  of  November 
3,  1956,  during  a  meeting  which  was  supposed  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary.  From  that  night 
on  General  Maleter  was  never  seen  again  until 
the  day  19  months  later  when  his  execution  was 
announced. 

We  know  that  Prime  Minister  Nagy,  on  the 
morning  of  November  4,  1956,  after  the  Soviet 
attack  and  the  announcement  of  the  Soviet-im- 
posed Kadar  puppet  government,  found  political 
asylum  in  the  Embassy  of  Yugoslavia  in  Buda- 
pest, along  with  a  number  of  other  leading  Hun- 
garians. The  new  Prime  Minister,  Kadar,  asked 
that  Mr.  Nagy  and  his  companions  be  returned, 
and  he  offered  to  let  them  go  to  Kumania.  Mr. 
Nagy  refused.  On  November  21  the  Hungarian 
authorities  agreed  in  writing  to  let  the  group 


"proceed  freely  to  their  homes,"  and  it  said  that 
the  Hungarian  Government  "hereby  confirms  in 
writing  its  verbal  declaration  that  it  does  not  de- 
sire to  apply  sanctions  against  Imre  Nagy  and 
the  members  of  his  group  for  their  past 
activities." 

On  this  basis  on  November  22,  1956,  the  Yugo- 
slav Embassy  released  Mr.  Nagy  and  his  group. 
That  evening  they  entered  a  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment bus  outside  the  Embassy.  In  a  surprise 
move  this  bus  was  boarded  by  Soviet  military 
personnel  and  driven  to  the  Soviet  military  head- 
quarters in  Budapest.  From  that  point  the  bus, 
escorted  by  Soviet  armored  cars,  proceeded  "to 
an  unknown  destination."  Mr.  President,  Imre 
Nagy  was  never  seen  after  that. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  Kadar 
government  announced  that  Prime  Minister  Nagy 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  had  gone  to  Rumania. 
The  communique  stated  that  this  was  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  request,  although  this  does 
not  jibe  with  the  known  facts.  The  Rumanian 
Government,  despite  all  inquiries,  has  revealed 
nothing  about  its  part  in  the  matter  or  about  how 
Mr.  Nagy's  so-called  "asylum"  in  Rumania  came 
to  its  tragic  end. 

Finally,  on  June  16  of  this  year,  came  the 
shocking  announcement  that  Prime  Minister 
Nagy,  along  with  General  Maleter  and  the  two 
Hungarian  journalists,  had  been  put  to  death. 

Rejection  of  U.N.  Appeals 

Both  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Hungar- 
ian authorities  knew  full  well  that  Mr.  Nagy's 
status  and  that  of  many  other  Hungarians  was  a 
matter  of  international  concern.  In  our  debates 
here  at  that  time  a  number  of  speakers,  including 
me,  called  attention  to  Mr.  Nagy's  disappearance. 
In  June  1957  the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  told  in  detail  the  story  of  his 
abduction  and  disappearance,  along  with  many 
other  acts  of  terror  by  the  new  regime  and  their 
Soviet  masters.  On  September  14, 1957,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  60  votes 
to  10,  called  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  authori- 
ties in  Hungary  "to  desist  from  repressive  meas- 
ures against  the  Hungarian  people."  From  Sep- 
tember to  November  1957  the  United  Nations 
Special  Representative,  Prince  Wan  Waithaya- 
kon,  invoking  that  same  resolution,  appealed  re- 
peatedly to  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  authori- 
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ties  for  humanitarian  action.  His  report  to  the 
Assembly  on  December  9, 1957,5  told  of  his  appeal 
of  October  10  to  the  Hungarian  Government  "for 
more  lenient  treatment  of  prisoners,  of  persons 
detained  in  concentration  camps,  and  of  persons 
awaiting  trial  and  for  due  process  in  trials — and, 
finally,  for  an  amnesty  for  political  offenders." 
That  was  Prince  Wan's  appeal.  But  all  his  ap- 
peals, as  we  know,  were  rejected. 

On  December  14,  1957,  the  General  Assembly 
discussed  this  question  further.  At  that  time, 
speaking  for  the  United  States,  I  cited  reports 
that  General  Maleter  and  others  had  been  placed 
on  trial  and  that  other  prominent  Hungarians  had 
been  put  to  death  or  imprisoned  for  long  terms 
for  their  actions  during  the  uprising.6 

On  December  20,  1957,  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee,  Mr.  Alsing  Andersen,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  to 
the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  asking  him  for 
information  on  the  circumstances  of  General  Ma- 
leter and  others  and  again  appealing  for  hu- 
manitarian treatment.  Mr.  President,  his  letter 
was  not  answered.  In  fact  the  Hungarian  repre- 
sentative here  in  New  York  refused  even  to  for- 
ward it  to  Budapest. 

On  February  11,  1958,  the  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Hungarian  Representative,  Mr.  Mod,  reminding 
him  of  his  own  suggestion  that  we  "ask  for  au- 
thentic information  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels"— we  thought  that  he  might  be  a  proper  chan- 
nel to  the  Hungarian  regime  in  Budapest — and 
accordingly  asking  for  authentic  information 
about  21  Hungarians,  including  Imre  Nagy  and 
Pal  Maleter.7  Our  letter  was  acknowledged  and 
forwarded,  but  after  a  month's  delay  Mr.  Mod 
refused  in  writing  to  answer  our  questions.  As  a 
result  of  this  exchange  on  March  13,  I  appealed 
publicly  to  the  Hungarian  authorities  to  heed  the 
overwhelming  voice  of  world  opinion  and  to  cease 
their  repressive  acts. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  appeals 
which  were  made.  Others  came  from  govern- 
ments and  leading  citizens  in  many  countries,  but 
the  authorities  in  Budapest  defied  them  all,  in- 
cluding the  overwhelming  voice  of  the  General 
Assembly  itself. 


6  U.N.  doc.  A/3744. 

*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  6,  1958,  p.  33. 

7  Ibid.,  Apr.  7, 1958,  p.  581. 


Facts  About  Soviet  Intervention 

Now,  the  Hungarian  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  leaders,  claim  that  all  these  matters  are 
strictly  an  internal  affair  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment. But  they  made  the  same  claim  about  the 
Soviet  military  intervention  of  November  1956, 
and  that  claim  was  rejected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Mr.  President,  Imre  Nagy  was  the  lawful  Prime 
Minister  of  the  independent  state  of  Hungary,  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  He  was  put  to 
death  as  the  crowning  act  of  a  Soviet  reign  of 
terror  against  the  Hungarian  people,  a  reign  of 
terror  which  is  still  being  carried  out  today  by 
Hungarians  who  are,  in  truth,  agents  for  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  pi'esence  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation army,  which  remains  the  decisive  force 
in  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  people  of  Hungary. 

That  is  a  strong  statement  to  make.  But  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  bears  it  out. 
We  are  indeed  faced  with  a  series  of  events  which, 
for  callous  cruelty  and  brazen  defiance  of  civilized 
standards  in  the  worst  traditions  of  the  tsars  of 
medieval  times,  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Here  are  the  facts  which  argue  that  the  Soviet 
Union  caused  the  death  of  Prime  Minister  Nagy  : 

1.  It  was  not  Hungarians  but  the  Soviet  Army 
that  deposed  Imre  Nagy. 

2.  It  was  not  Hungarians  but  the  Soviet  Army 
that  kidnaped  Imre  Nagy. 

3.  The  Hungarian  puppet  Prime  Minister, 
Janos  Kadar,  repeatedly  promised  that  Mr.  Nagy 
would  not  be  punished.  He  made  this  promise  to 
the  Yugoslav  Government  on  November  21,  in 
exchange  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Nagy.  Six  days 
later,  after  Mr.  Nagy's  mysterious  abduction,  Mr. 
Kadar  repeated  in  the  official  newspaper  Nepsza- 
badsag:  "We  have  promised  not  to  start  any  puni- 
tive proceedings  against  Imre  Nagy,  and  we  shall 
keep  our  word."  But,  when  Mr.  Kadar  went  to 
Moscow  in  March  1957,  his  tune  changed.  There 
he  suddenly  charged  Imre  Nagy  with  preparing 
the  destruction  of  Hungarian  communism  from 
without,  in  alliance  with  what  is  quoted  as  "the 
dark  forces  of  reaction."  So  it  was  from  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow  that  the  world  first  heard  of 
the  alleged  "treason"  of  Imre  Nagy. 

4.  In  November  1957,  after  months  of  official 
silence  about  Imre  Nagy,  there  took  place  in  Mos- 
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cow  a  meeting  of  the  Communist  Party  leaders  of 
Communist-ruled  countries,  including  Hungary. 
Mr.  Kadar  was  there.  He,  like  most  of  the  others, 
reaffirmed  that  the  Soviet  Union  remains  the 
leader  of  world  communism.  He,  like  the  others, 
signed  a  manifesto  of  world  Communist  policy 
which  attacked  the  crime  of  "revisionism" — which 
means  thinking  for  yourself — and  which  blamed 
the  so-called  "counterrevolution"  in  Hungary  on 
an  alleged  "imperialist  plan."  And  in  December, 
the  month  after  that  Moscow  manifesto,  Imre 
Nagy  was  denounced  in  a  so-called  "Hungarian 
White  Book"  and  in  speeches  by  two  leading 
figures  in  the  Budapest  regime,  the  editor  of  the 
Communist  daily  paper  Nepszabadsag  and — om- 
inously enough — the  chief  public  prosecutor. 

5.  Finally,  in  April  1958,  Mr.  Khrushchev  paid 
a  visit  to  Hungary.  On  April  8  he  said  in  a 
speech  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  intervene  in 
Hungary  again  if  there  were  another  uprising. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  said.  And  he 
added  these  words:  "We  must  warn  amateurs 
against  all  kinds  of  provocations:  We  do  not 
advise  the  enemies  of  the  working  class  to  try 
our  patience  and  organize  new  provocations." 
Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  explain  how  he  acquired 
the  right  to  speak  for  the  working  class. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare that  statement  with  the  editorial  in  the 
Budapest  Communist  paper  Nepszabadsag,  just 
after  the  Nagy  execution  was  announced.  That 
paper  said  this:  "These  sentences  constitute  a 
warning  to  all  those  who  dare  attack  our  legal 
order."  It  is  interesting  too  to  note  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's further  statement  of  April  9,  in  which  he 
applauded  the  fact  that  "governmental  organs  of 
the  Hungarian  People's  Democracy,  after  the 
counterrevolution,  put  the  principal  criminals 
under  lock  and  key."  He  said,  "It  is  better  to 
jail  a  few  instigators  than  to  endanger  the  people 
themselves." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  highest  authority  of 
world  communism  came  to  Hungary  2  months  in 
advance  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  the  killing 
of  Imre  Nagy.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  deduction 
to  be  drawn  from  this  succession  of  events. 

Continuing  Reign  of  Terror 

Mr.  President,  the  killings  of  Imre  Nagy  and 
Pal  Maleter  are  only  the  most  conspicuous  and 


important  in  a  long  list  of  acts  of  terror  by  the 
Hungarian  Communist  regime,  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  United  Nations. 

On  November  4,  1956,  when  the  Kadar  govern- 
ment was  installed  in  Budapest  at  Soviet  gun- 
point, that  government  made  this  promise :  "The 
Government  will  not  tolerate,  under  any  pretext, 
the  persecution  of  workers  for  having  taken  part 
in  the  most  recent  events."  That  is  what  it  said. 
But,  when  the  General  Assembly  met  in  Septem- 
ber 1957  to  discuss  this  question,  the  United 
States  delegation  submitted  a  list  of  1,768  names 
of  Hungarians  who  had  been  arrested,  imprisoned, 
or  put  to  death  "for  having  taken  part  in  the 
most  recent  events." 

It  is  necessary  to  face  the  fact  now  that  this 
reign  of  terror,  of  which  the  salient  feature  was 
the  killing  of  Imre  Nagy,  still  continues  in  full 
force.  The  special  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee,  dated  last  July  14,  lists  30 
Hungarians  officially  announced  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted between  June  20,  1957,  and  June  21,  1958, 
for  so-called  "counterrevolutionary  crimes."  The 
report  further  lists  110  individuals,  by  name,  who 
have  been  reported  in  Hungarian  newspapers  and 
official  radio  broadcasts  as  having  received  prison 
sentences,  ranging  up  to  life  imprisonment,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  for  the  same  offense. 

Among  these  is  Sandor  Kopacsi,  who  was  Chief 
of  Police  in  Budapest.  Also  among  them  are 
many  writers,  including  some  of  the  most  famous 
in  Hungary — men  like  Tibor  Dery,  Gyula  Hay, 
both  winners  of  the  Kossuth  Award,  and  Gyula 
Obersovsky,  a  journalist  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment. According  to  Chairman  Andersen  of 
the  Special  Committe,  in  July  Mr.  Obersovsky 
was  scheduled  for  a  new  trial  in  which  the  prose- 
cutor intended  to  demand  the  death  penalty. 

We  have  further  reliable  reports  that  Istvan 
Bibo,  a  leader  of  the  Petofi  Peasant  Party  and  a 
Minister  of  State  in  the  last  cabinet  of  Imre  Nagy, 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in  August 
1958.  No  word  about  Mr.  Bibo  has  appeared  in 
the  controlled  press  of  Hungary. 

We  have  a  Hungarian  press  report  of  last  sum- 
mer that  Geza  Losonczy,  also  a  Minister  of  State 
under  Imre  Nagy,  who  went  with  Mr.  Nagy  into 
exile  in  Rumania,  had  "died  in  prison." 

There  are  a  great  many  individuals,  of  course, 
whose  fate  is  simply  unknown.  It  is  clear  that 
the  regime  does  not  announce  publicly  all  the  poli- 
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tical  sentences  it  imposes.  But  we  have  a  United 
Press  International  report  from  Vienna  dated 
September  16  which  tells  of  the  sentencing  of 
three  more  so-called  "accomplices"  of  Imre  Nagy : 
Gabor  Tanczos  of  the  Petofi  Club  to  life  impris- 
onment, Gyorgy  Fazekas  to  11  years,  and  Sandor 
Haraszti  to  8  years. 

A  Mockery  of  Justice 

The  executions  and  sentences  which  have  been 
announced  publicly,  together  with  the  probably 
much  larger  number  which  will  never  be  an- 
nounced, are  only  a  part  of  the  story.  The  entire 
people  of  Hungary  are  affected  by  this  terror. 
They  are  all  caught  again  in  the  web  of  lies  and 
fear  from  which  they  were  able  to  break  out  for 
only  a  few  days  in  1956.  The  old  AVH,  the  secret 
police  of  the  Rakosi-Gero  era,  is  fully  reconstituted 
now  under  other  names.  The  judicial  system  of 
so-called  "summary  justice,"  instituted  after  the 
Soviet  coup  of  November  4,  has  been  formally 
abolished  but  actually  continues  in  full  force. 
Nonprofessional  "people's  judges" — we  are  not 
told  what  "people" — still  pass  judgment  on  so- 
called  "counterrevolutionary"  cases  and  hand 
down  decisions  based  not  on  the  evidence  or  the 
law  but  on  the  fact,  as  the  Minister  of  Justice  put 
it,  "that  they  are  members  of  the  class  tribunal  of 
the  proletarian  dictatorship."  The  President  of 
the  Hungarian  Supreme  Court  admitted  that  half 
of  the  professional  judges  had  been  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  join  in  this  mockery  of  justice.  It  is 
further  reported  that,  of  the  1,600  lawyers  in 
Budapest,  over  700  have  been  disbarred  as  po- 
litically unreliable. 

In  the  midst  of  that  system  of  terror,  Janos 
Kadar  said  last  January  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament: "Not  one  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  will  render  an  account  of  any  issue 
affecting  Hungarian  internal  policy  to  anyone 
apart  from  the  Hungarian  National  Assembly." 
Thus  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  ma- 
chine, and  therefore  presumably  the  most  powerful 
Hungarian  in  Hungary  today,  took  it  on  himself 
once  again  to  defy  the  United  Nations  and  to  say 
that  the  Soviet  terror  against  the  Hungarian 
people  is  a  matter  exclusively  of  "Hungarian 
internal  policy." 

Mr.  President,  these  words  of  defiance  are  inso- 
lent and  reprehensible,  but  they  cannot  deflect  us 
i  from  our  course.     Nothing  has  been  said  or  done 
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which  can  relieve  the  General  Assembly  of  its  duty 
to  extend  to  the  Hungarian  people,  insofar  as  we 
can,  the  protection  to  which  the  charter  entitles 
them. 

Indeed,  the  votes  of  61  member  states  to  inscribe 
this  item  on  our  agenda  are  overwhelming  proof 
of  our  belief  that  we  must  continue  to  be  concerned 
with  the  situation  in  Hungary,  aggravated  as  it 
now  is  by  the  continuing  terror  and  by  the  murder 
of  a  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  Imre  Nagy,  vir- 
tually on  orders  from  Moscow.  The  question 
which  remains  is  not  whether  to  act  but  what 
action  to  take. 

U.S.  Cosponsors  New  Draft  Resolution 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has  joined  with 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Federation  of 
Malaya,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Laos,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela  in  submitting  a  new  draft  resolu- 
tion.8   Let  me  describe  its  provisions  briefly: 

First,  it  expresses  our  appreciation  to  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  and  to  the 
United  Nations  Special  Representative,  Prince 
Wan,  for  their  efforts  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Hungary,  and  it  deplores 
the  continued  Soviet  and  Hungarian  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  any  respect. 

Second,  it  records  our  judgment  on  the  present 
continuing  repression  in  Hungary  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  Hungarian  people.  It  de- 
nounces specifically  the  execution  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Imre  Nagy,  General  Pal  Maleter,  and  other 
Hungarian  patriots. 

Third,  it  calls  once  again  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  present  authorities  in  Hungary  "to  desist 
from  repressive  measures  against  the  Hungarian 
people  and  to  respect  the  liberty  and  political  in- 
dependence of  Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple's enjoyment  of  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms." 

Fourth,  it  declares  that  the  United  Nations  will 
continue  to  be  seized  of  the  situation  in  Hungary 
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in  view  of  the  flagrant  disregard  of  its  resolutions 
by  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  authorities. 

Finally,  it  appoints  an  individual  "to  represent 
the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
to  Member  States  or  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
significant  developments  relating  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  Hungary." 

We  are  glad,  Mr.  President,  that  Sir  Leslie 
Munro  [New  Zealand]  has  kindly  consented  to 
fill  this  important  office.  Sir  Leslie,  as  his  coun- 
try's representative  at  the  United  Nations  for 
many  years  and  as  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  preside  over  its  12th  session 
a  year  ago,  is  admirably  qualified. 

We,  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution,  intend  that 
Sir  Leslie  be  the  watchdog  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  cannot  now  foresee  exactly  what  his  tasks  may 
be.  We  hope  his  activity  and  his  reporting  role 
will  be  a  sign  to  the  authorities  in  Hungary  that 
the  United  Nations  is  watching  to  see  whether  the 
current  repressions  are  ended.  He  may  be  able 
to  bring  about  some  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion or  at  least  to  prevent  it  from  growing  worse. 

We  know  that  many  thousands  of  Hungarian 
patriots  remain  in  prison.  We  have  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  pattern  of  life  in  the  Soviet  satellite 
empire  to  know  that  each  day  these  prisoners 
live  in  terror  that  they  may  be  summoned  before 
the  executioners.  But  if  their  jailers  know  that 
such  actions  may  be  noticed  throughout  the  world, 
there  is  at  least  some  reason  to  hope  that  they  may 
act  with  restraint. 

The  United  States  still  shares  the  hope,  voiced 
earlier  in  the  session  by  the  distinguished  For- 
eign Minister  of  Austria,  when  he  was  here,  that 
the  present  Hungarian  authorities  may  see  fit  to 
honor  their  repeated  pledge  to  grant  amnesty  to 
those  who  participated  in  the  stirring  events  of 
October  and  November  1956. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  those  whom  the 
General  Assembly  has  appointed  in  the  past  to 
represent  it  in  this  matter  have  met  nothing  but 
defiance  and  denunciation  by  the  authorities  in 
Budapest.  This  callous  attitude  has  sorely  tried 
the  patience  of  the  Assembly.  The  authorities  in 
Hungary  would  be  wise  to  abandon  that  course  of 
action  and,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  cooperate 
with  the  General  Assembly  and  its  representa- 
tives. What  they  decide  to  do  in  this  matter — if 
indeed  they  are  free  to  decide  anything — will  un- 


doubtedly affect  their  standing  in  the  world  and 
in  this  organization  next  year.  And  I  say  that 
to  them  in  all  candor. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude. 

Under  the  charter  the  United  Nations  has  the 
duty  to  try  every  available  peaceful  step  which 
may  improve  conditions  in  Hungary.  The  reso- 
lution before  the  Assembly  is  designed  as  one 
means  wherewith  to  show  that  we  will  never 
forget. 

The  United  States  hopes  that  the  37-power  res- 
olution will  command  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  members.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  pray  that  it  may  bring  some  measure  of 
relief  and  of  hope  to  the  people  of  Hungary  in  the 
long  night  of  their  ordeal  and  trial. 

TEXT    OF    RESOLUTION 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  supplementary  report,  dated  14 
July  1958,  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  es- 
tablished by  resolution  1132  (XI)  to  report  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Hungary, 

Having  considered  the  report,  dated  9  December  1957,    ' 
of  the  United  Nations  Special  Representative,  H.  R.  H.    ■ 
Prince  Wan  Waitnayakon,  who  was  appointed  by  Gen-   \ 
eral   Assembly   resolution  1133    (XI)    to  take  steps  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolu- 
tions 1004  (ES-II),  1127   (XI),  1131  and  1132  (XI), 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  its  Special  Representa- 
tive, Prince  Wan  Waithayakon,  for  the  efforts  he  has 
made  to  enter  into  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
authorities  with  a  view  to  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  resolutions  referred  to  above ; 

2.  Endorses  the  Special  Committee's  unanimous  re- 
port dated  14  July  1958  and  expresses  its  thanks  to  the 
Special  Committee  for  its  objective  and  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  tasks  entrusted  to  it ; 

3.  Deplores  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  regime 
in  Hungary  to  co-operate  with  the  Special  Representa- 
tive and  with  the  Committee  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
pertinent  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly; 

4.  Deplores  the  continuing  repression  in  Hungary  of 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Hungarian  people  and  their 
freedom  of  political  expression  under  the  shadow  of  the 
continuing  presence  of  Soviet  armed  forces; 

5.  Denounces  the  execution  of  Mr.  Imre  Nagy,  Gen- 
eral Pal  Maleter  and  other  Hungarian  patriots ; 


0  U.N.  doc.  A/L.  255 ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  A/Res/ 
1312  (XIII)  on  Dec.  12  by  a  vote  of  54  to  10  (Soviet  bloc 
and  Yugoslavia)  with  15  abstentions  (Afghanistan,  Cey- 
lon, Ethiopia,  Finland,  Ghana,  Greece,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iraq,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic)  ;  Israel  and  Yemen  were 
absent. 
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6.  Condemns  this  continued  defiance  of  the  resolutions 
jf  the  General  Assembly  ; 

7.  Again  calls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  present  authorities  in  Hungary  to  desist 
from  repressive  measures  against  the  Hungarian  people 
and  to  respect  the  liberty  and  political  independence  of 
Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  people's  enjoyment  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  freedoms ; 

8.  Declares  that  the  United  Nations  will  continue  to 
be  seized  of  the  situation  in  Hungary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  the  USSR  and  the  present 
authorities  in  Hungary  are  disregarding  the  above- 
mentioned  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly ; 

9.  Decides  to  appoint  Sir  Leslie  Munro  to  represent  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  Member 
States  or  to  the  General  Assembly  on  significant  develop- 
ments relating  to  the  implementation  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  Hungary ; 

10.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary facilities  to  assist  Sir  Leslie  Munro  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 


STATEMENT  ON  CREDENTIALS,  DECEMBER  13 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3138 

The  United  States  supports  the  report  of  the 
Credentials  Committee.10  Again,  as  at  every  ses- 
sion since  the  1956  Hungarian  national  uprising, 
the  report  recommends  that  the  General  Assembly 
take  no  decision  regarding  the  credentials  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the 
present  regime  in  Hungary.  Because  it  is  clear 
that  the  present  Hungarian  authorities  are  not 
capable  of  representing  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Hungary  in  the  United  Nations,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  at  five  sessions  allowed  the 
Hungarian  representatives  to  be  seated  in  a  pro- 
visional status  only. 

By  refusing  to  accept  the  credentials  of  the 
I  Hungarian  representatives,  the  General  Assembly 
placed  the  present  regime  on  notice  that  it  in- 
tended to  watch  the  situation  in  Hungary  closely. 
I  would  like  to  recall  a  few  of  the  things  which  the 
United  Nations  has  discovered  about  the  present 
Hungarian  regime  in  the  course  of  the  past  2 
years. 

In  resolution  1004,  which  was  passed  at  the 
second  emergency  session,  the  General  Assembly 
'  stated  its  conviction 

.  .  .  that  recent  events  in  Hungary  manifest  clearly 
',  the  desire  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  exercise  and  to 
enjoy  fully  their  fundamental  rights,  freedom  and  inde- 
,  pendence. 


The  same  resolution  condemned  the  use  of  Soviet 
military  forces  to  suppress  the  efforts  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  to  reassert  their  rights. 

Among  other  things,  the  General  Assembly  in 
resolution  1133  of  the  11th  session  found  that 

The  present  Hungarian  regime  has  been  imposed  on  the 
Hungarian  people  by  the  armed  intervention  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

In  the  same  resolution  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
present  Hungarian  authorities  to  cease  their  acts 
of  repression  and  to  comply  with  the  numerous 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

On  the  night  of  June  16,  1958,  in  simultaneous 
announcements  in  Moscow  and  Budapest,  the 
world  learned  of  the  execution  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Imre  Nagy  and  former  Minister  of  De- 
fense Pal  Maleter  and  other  Hungarian  patriots. 
The  execution  of  Mr.  Nagy  was  in  violation  of  the 
pledged  word  of  the  present  Hungarian  regime 
that  it  did  not  seek  vengeance,  and,  significantly,  it 
occurred  soon  after  a  visit  to  Budapest  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  The  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Problem  of  Hungary  reconvened  on 
June  21,  1958,  and  issued  a  communique  which 
contained  the  following  statement : 

The  execution  of  Imre  Nagy  and  of  his  companions 
demonstrates  that  the  oppression  of  the  Hungarian  people 
has  not  abated,  that  the  reign  of  terror  which  began  when 
Russian  forces  marched  into  Hungary  early  in  November 
1956  continues. 

Then  there  is  the  unanimous  special  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  July  14,  1958,  which,  after 
referring  to  the  continuing  oppression  in  Hungary, 
made  this  comment : 

The  continued  presence  of  foreign  armed  forces  in  Hun- 
gary is  likely  to  prevent  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people  against  such  procedures  by  the  Hungarian 
government. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  the  General  Assembly 
and  its  representatives  have  determined  to  be  the 
present  situation  in  Hungary.  The  findings  that  I 
have  mentioned  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
the  General  Assembly  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances should  continue  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
credentials  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  present  Hungarian  regime.11 
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"The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  13 
approved  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  79  to  1  (Hungary)  with  1  abstention. 
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U.N.  To  Convene  Second  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 

Following  are  two  statements  by  Herman 
Phleger,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, one  made  in  Committee  VI  {Legal)  on 
November  25  and  the  other  in  plenary  session  on 
December  10,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolu- 
tion convening  the  second  U.N.  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

STATEMENT  IN  COMMITTEE  VI,  NOVEMBER  25 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3091 

In  February  1958,  pursuant  to  a  General  As- 
sembly resolution,1  the  representatives  of  86  states 
met  at  Geneva  to  consider  the  preparation  of  con- 
ventions on  the  law  of  the  sea.2  As  a  basis  for 
their  work  they  had  the  draft  articles  on  the  law 
of  the  sea  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission.  It  is  demonstrative  of 
both  the  high  quality  of  the  Commission's  work 
and  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  marked  the 
conference  that  agreement  was  reached  on  almost 
all  of  the  topics  covered  in  the  Commission's  draft. 
However,  there  remained  two  important  questions 
on  which  the  conference  was  not  able  to  reach 
agreement. 

The  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  closely 
related  question  of  the  extent  to  which  a  coastal 
state  may  control  fishing  in  the  high  seas  off  its 
coasts  were  not  agreed  upon,  although  in  the 
course  of  the  conference  a  number  of  proposals 
were  put  forward  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  different 
views  held  concerning  these  questions.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  there  had  been  a  little 
more  time  to  concentrate  on  the  consideration  of 
these  questions,  the  conference  would  have  reached 
agreement.  Those  delegates  who  were  present  at 
Geneva  may  recall  that  the  possibilities  of  agree- 
ment on  these  questions  had  not  been  exhausted ; 
active  discussions  were  continued  until  the  time 
schedule  necessary  to  conclude  the  conference. 

On  April  27,  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  noting  that  agreement  had 
not  been  reached  on  these  questions  and  requesting 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  13th  session  to  con- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1957,  p.  61. 

2  For  a  closing  statement  by  Arthur  Dean,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  and  texts  of  conventions,  protocol,  and 
resolutions,  see  ibid.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1110. 


sider  the  advisability  of  convening  a  second  con- 
ference on  the  law  of  the  sea  to  deal  with  these 
topics  of  unfinished  business.  Thus  we  are  now 
considering  the  agenda  item  before  us. 

It  seems  evident  from  the  course  of  this  debate 
that  there  is  a  wide  measure  of  agreement  on  the 
desirability,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  holding 
a  second  conference.  The  task  before  us,  there- 
fore, is  to  reach  agreement  on  an  appropriate  date. 

My  delegation  is  not  able  to  agree  with  some 
suggestions  that  have  been  made,  that  the  convo- 
cation of  the  conference  be  put  off  for  2  or  even 
3  years.  It  seems  clear  that  no  such  extended 
period  of  time  is  required  to  make  proper  prep- 
aration for  a  second  conference,  particularly  as 
the  questions  at  issue  were  on  the  agenda  of  the 
first  conference  and  received  extensive  considera- 
tion at  that  time.  Apart  from  that  consideration, 
however,  there  are  compelling  reasons  which  argue 
for  an  earlier  date. 

One  of  these  is  the  existence  of  actual  disputes 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  as  to  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  particularly  regarding  fishing 
rights  in  waters  off  the  coasts  of  other  states. 
Great  practical  benefit  would  result  from  early 
agreement  on  rules  which  would  resolve  these 
disputes.  Uncertainties  would  thereby  be  re- 
moved, and  sources  of  tension  and  potentially 
serious  international  friction  would  be  eliminated. 
One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
is  to  adjust  international  differences  and  to  pro- 
mote friendly  relations  between  states.  The 
timely  convocation  of  a  second  conference  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  can  contribute  significantly  to  the 
achievement  of  these  purposes. 

There  are  other  compelling  reasons  for  holding 
the  conference  at  a  relatively  early  date.  In  the 
6  months  during  which  the  four  conventions  pre- 
pared at  the  1958  Geneva  conference  remained 
open  for  signature,  49  states  signed  one  or  more 
of  the  conventions  and  44  states  have  signed  the 
convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous 
zones. 

This  last  figure  is  of  particular  significance.  To 
give  full  meaning  to  and  to  permit  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  convention  on  the  territorial  sea, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  agreed  answers  to  the  yet 
unresolved  questions  of  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  of  fishery  limits.  Indeed,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  anticipate  that  a  number  of  states 
which  have  signed  this  convention  will  not  be 
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prepared  to  ratify  it  in  advance  of  knowing  the 
answers  to  these  unresolved  questions.  The 
United  States  submits  that  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions should  be  found  at  an  early  date.  Then  and 
then  only  can  the  work  of  the  first  Geneva  confer- 
ence be  given  complete  and  practical  effect. 

Nor  is  my  delegation  able  to  agree  with  the 
thesis  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  fix  the  date  of  a 
second  conference  without  first  considering  the 
nature  and  substance  of  proposals  which  might 
be  made  at  such  a  conference  to  resolve  the  un- 
resolved questions.  Indeed,  this  would  amount 
to  prejudging  the  questions  to  be  considered  at 
the  reconvened  conference  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  advance  specific  proposals  at  this  time,  which 
it  is  not. 

A  preparatory  period  before  the  next  conference 
is  necessary  for  the  very  purpose  of  developing 
possible  solutions  which  can  obtain  the  necessary 
support  and  acceptance.  It  would,  to  say  the  least, 
be  an  anomaly  to  suggest  that  the  likely  formulae 
for  resolving  the  existing  differences  be  first  ad- 
vanced and  tested  in  this  committee.  That  is  the 
purpose,  function,  and  responsibility  of  a  second 
conference. 

My  delegation  supports  the  calling  of  a  second 
conference  in  the  belief  that  the  issues  involved 
are  of  such  importance  that  they  will  affect  the 
peace  of  the  international  community  if  they  are 
left  unresolved.  And  it  is  also  our  belief  that  the 
states  concerned  will  be  inspired  to  compose  their 
differing  views  and  reach  agreement  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  international 
law. 

In  considering  the  most  desirable  date  for  a 
second  conference  we  must  take  into  account  the 
necessity  for  adequate  preparation.  We  believe 
that,  with  the  background  of  the  work  by  the 
Geneva  conference,  the  required  consultations  can 
be  carried  out  within  a  reasonable  period.  Pro- 
tracted delay  would  be  prejudicial.  It  would  lose 
much  of  the  advantage  of  the  work  and  experience 
gained  at  Geneva,  and  it  might  in  fact  result 
merely  in  postponing  the  initiation  of  the  diplo- 
matic preparations  for  the  conference. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  reasonable  period  for  pre- 
paratory work  and  discussion  is  necessary.  In  our 
view  there  would  not  be  sufficient  time  for  this 
preparation  if  a  second  conference  were  sched- 
uled to  meet  in  the  first  months  of  1959.  Much  as 
we  sympathize  with  those  delegations  which  have 


expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  holding  a  second 
conference  as  early  as  February  1959,  we  believe 
prudence  counsels  a  reasonable  period  in  which 
to  make  ready. 

When  the  various  relevant  factors  are  taken 
into  account,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  summer  of  1959  is  the  best  date  for  scheduling 
the  second  conference.  Following  wide  con- 
sultations on  the  question,  this  date  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  draft  resolution  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  11  delegations.3  It  is  our  hope  that 
next  summer  will  prove  a  generally  acceptable 
date. 

The  terms  of  reference  under  which  the  second 
conference  is  to  be  convoked  must  be  carefully 
chosen.  We  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  success  of 
agreement  on  the  territorial  sea  and  fishery  limits 
by  including  additional  topics  in  the  work  of  the 
conference.  In  our  view  the  phrase  "the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  and  fishery  limits"  contained 
in  the  11-power  resolution  appropriately  states 
the  scope  of  the  second  conference. 

In  regard  to  various  details  in  the  convoking  of 
the  new  conference,  the  present  Assembly  can  use- 
fully follow  the  precedent  of  the  resolution  under 
which  the  first  conference  was  convoked.  I  am 
sure  those  delegations  which  participated  in  the 
first  conference  will  agree  that  no  serious  prob- 
lems were  experienced  in  the  implementation  of 
that  resolution.  Moreover,  since  the  second  con- 
ference is  a  direct  extension  of  the  first,  it  would 
seem  logical  that  it  should  be  convoked  under  sim- 
ilar terms. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
urge  that  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  11 
delegations,  including  my  own,  be  approved  as 
representing  a  reasonable  accommodation  of  di- 
verse views  on  the  question  of  date  and  as  offering 
the  best  hope  of  providing  for  a  successful  second 
conference. 


STATEMENT    IN    PLENARY,  DECEMBER   10 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3124 

Since  the  voting  on  the  present  matter  which 
took  place  in  the  Sixth  Committee,  the  United 
States  has  given  earnest  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  prospects  for  a  successful  second 
conference  on  the  law  of  the  sea  could  be  maxi- 
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mized.  We  have  engaged  in  consultations  with 
a  number  of  delegations,  including  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  which  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  the  committee. 

The  United  States  delegation  was  approached 
by  the  delegation  of  Mexico  earlier  this  week. 
The  sponsors  of  the  committee  amendment  have 
now  proposed  a  change  in  the  date  of  the  second 
conference  from  July  or  August  1959  to  "the  ear- 
liest convenient  date  in  March  or  April  1960." 
The  change  is  embodied  in  the  amendment 
appearing  in  document  A/L.  253,  which  is  now 
before  the  Assembly.  The  United  States  dele- 
gation is  prepared  to  accept  this  change.  We 
do  so  because  we  believe  that  the  conference  at  a 
later  date  will  command  the  support  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Assembly. 
We  believe  that  such  support  will  enhance  the 
prospects  of  success  at  the  conference. 

It  is  our  understanding,  from  the  consultations 
we  have  held,  that  states  throughout  the  world, 
including  many  which  had  opposed  the  holding 
of  a  conference  in  1959,  will  work  for  the  success- 
ful outcome  of  a  conference  in  1960.  With  such 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  prospective  partici- 
pants, the  conference  should  be  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  issues  left  unresolved  by  the 
first  Geneva  conference.  We  look  forward  to 
fruitful  cooperation  at  the  second  conference  and 
to  an  atmosphere  of  accommodation  and  concili- 
ation during  the  period  of  the  very  necessary 
preparations  which  must  precede  the  conference. 
It  is  implicit  that  during  this  period  governments 
will  not  take  actions  which  would  prejudice  the 
success  of  the  conference. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mexico  sets  the 
timing  of  the  second  conference  at  "the  earliest 
convenient  date  in  March  or  April  1960."  We 
understand  this  wording  is  chosen  to  avoid  any 
conflict  with  the  11th  Inter- American  Conference, 
which  is  to  convene  late  in  January  1960.  On 
this  basis  the  second  conference  on  the  law  of  the 
sea  could  meet  by  early  March.  We  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  leave  the  precise  date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary- General  on  the  basis  of  consulta- 
tions with  governments. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  setting  a  date 
for  the  conference  subsequent  to  the  summer  of 
1959  creates  special  problems  for  some  countries 
in  certain  regions.     In  regard  to  the  important 
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problems  of  those  communities  which  are  prima- 
rily dependent  upon  fisheries  near  their  coasts,  it 
is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  efforts  to 
deal  with  them  should  not  be  delayed  until  the 
convening  of  the  second  conference  on  the  law  of 
the  sea.  Indeed,  we  think  that  efforts  should  be 
made  without  delay  to  secure  a  satisfactory  reso- 
lution of  any  such  problems.  This  purpose  will 
guide  the  policy  and  actions  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  United  States  would  welcome 
discussions  between  the  parties  concerned  to  find 
acceptable  solutions  and  is  prepared  to  lend  its 
active  assistance  to  this  end. 


TEXT    OF   RESOLUTION  * 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  received  the  resolution  adopted  on  27  April 
1958  by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  I 
the  Sea, 6  requesting  the  General  Assembly  to  study  at 
its  thirteenth  session  the  advisability  of  convening  a 
second  international  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  for 
further  consideration  of  questions  left  unsettled  by  the 
Conference, 

Recalling  that  the  Conference  made  an  historic  contri-'i 
bution  to  the  codification  and  progressive  development 
of  international  law  by  preparing  and  opening  for  signa-. 
ture  conventions  on  nearly  all  of  the  subjects  covered  by, 
the  draft  articles  on  the  law  of  the  sea  drawn  up  by  the| 
International  Law  Commission, e 

Noting  that  no  proposal  concerning  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  or  fishery  limits  received  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  for  adoption  by  the  Conference, 

Believing  that  the  desire  for  agreement  on  these  twoj| 
vital  issues  continues  and  that  agreement  thereon  would' 
contribute  substantially  to  the  lessening  of  international1 
tensions  and  to  the  preservation  of  world  order  and  peace, 

Convinced  that  to  reach  such  agreement  it  is  necessary 
to  undertake  considerable  preparatory  work  so  as  to 
ensure  reasonable  probabilities  of  success, 

1.  Decides  that  a  second  international  conference  of  1 
plenipotentiaries  on  the  law  of  the  sea  should  be  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  further  the  questions  of 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  fishery  limits ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  convoke  the  con- 
ference at  the  earliest  convenient  date  in  March  or  April 


4  U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1307  (XIII);  adopted  in  plenary 
session  on  Dec.  10  by  a  vote  of  71  to  0  with  6  abstentions. 

5  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
Official  Records,  Volume  II:  Plenary  Meetings  (United 
Nations  publication,  Sales  No.:  58.V.4,  vol.  II),  annexes, 
document  A/CONF.13/L.56,  resolution  VIII.  [Footnote 
in  original.] 

6  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Elevenths, 
Session,  Supplement  No.  9  (A/3159),  para.  33.     [Footnote 
in  original.] 
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1960,  at  the  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Geneva ; 

3.  Invites  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  States  members  of  the  specialized  agencies  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference  and  to  include  among  their 
representatives  experts  competent  in  the  matters  to  be 
considered ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  invite  specialized 
agencies  and  inter-governmental  bodies  concerned  with 
the  matters  to  be  considered  to  send  observers  to  the 
conference ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  arrange  for  the 
necessary  staff  and  facilities  which  would  be  required 
for  the  conference,  and  to  present  to  the  conference 
recommendations  concerning  its  methods  of  work  and 
procedures,  and  other  questions  of  an  administrative 
nature ; 

6.  Refers  to  the  conference  for  its  information  the 
relevant  records  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  held  in  1958. 


President  Appoints  Members 
to  Caribbean  Commission 

The  White  House  on  December  24  announced 
that  the  President  had  on  that  day  appointed  the 
following-named  persons  for  2-year  terms  as  Com- 
missioners of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission:  David  E.  Maas,  vice  E.  Leonard 
Brewer;  Jose  Trias  Monge  (reappointment); 
Arturo  Morales  Carrion  (reappointment). 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 19  (press  release  764)  that  Richard  E. 
McArdle,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Organizing  Committee  for  the  Fifth  World 
Forestry  Congress  which  will  be  held  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  1960.  The  site  of  this  international 
forestry  meeting,  the  first  for  which  the  U.S. 
Government  will  be  the  host,  is  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  Officially  opening  on 
August  29,  1960,  this  Congress  will  run  until 
September  10.  Official  participation  in  this  inter- 
national congress  will  be  upon  invitation  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Henry  Schmitz,  president  emeritus,  University 
of  Washington,  has  been  named  honorary  vice 


chairman.  William  M.  Gibson,  deputy  director, 
Office  of  International  Conferences,  Department 
of  State,  will  serve  as  vice  chairman. 

I.  T.  Haig,  assistant  to  the  chief,  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  designated 
executive  secretary,  and  Harold  A.  Vogel,  regional 
representative,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  has  been  named 
honorary  member. 

Members  of  the  committee  include  persons 
active  in  forest  conservation  and  the  forest  indus- 
tries. Those  designated  members  of  the  Organiz- 
ing Committee  are : 

George  B.  Amidon,  director  of  Woodlands  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Paper  Co. 

Kenneth   E.  Barraclough,  extension  forester,  University 
of  New  Hampshire 

Roy  Battles,  The  National  Grange 

Paul  W.  Bedard,  Office  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration 

Willard  S.  Bromley,  executive  secretary-treasurer,  Amer- 
ican Pulpwood  Association 

Charles  C.  Butler,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Charles  H.  Callison,  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America 

Whitford  B.  Carter,  Los  Angeles  Watershed  Commission 

Fred  H.  Claridge,  president,  Association  of  State  Foresters 

Henry  Clepper,  executive  secretary,  Society  of  American 
Foresters 

Kenneth  Davis,  Western  director,  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters 

Dwight  B.  Demeritt,  vice  president,  Dead  River  Co. 

Mortimer  B.   Doyle,   executive  vice  president,   National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association 

Ursula  Dul'fus,  Office  of  International  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Paul  M.  Dunn,  technical  director  of  forestry,  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co. 

W.    Jeter   Eason,   president,    Forest   Products    Research 
Society 

Alfred  E.  Fivaz,  Forest  Products  Division,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Edelen  Fogarty,   Office  of  International  Resources,  De- 
partment of  State 

Tom  Gill,  executive  director,  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  For- 
estry Foundation 

V.  L.  Harper,  assistant  chief,  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Albert  F.  Hartung,  president,  International  Woodworkers 
of  America 

Edwin    F.    Heacox,    managing    forester,    Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Co. 

James  H.  Kitchens,  Jr.,  president,  Council  of  Forestry 
Association  Executives 

Walter  M.  Leuthold,  president,  Deer  Park  Pine  Industries, 
Inc. 

Joseph  E.  McCaffrey,  vice  president,  International  Paper 
Co. 
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Gordon  D.  Marckworth,  dean,  College  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington 

David  Mason,  president,  Mason,  Bruce  and  Girard 

Robert  E.  O'Connor,  executive  secretary,  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association 

Kenneth  B.  Pomeroy,  chief  forester,  American  Forestry 
Association 

Harry  V.  Ryder,  Jr.,  Office  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

O.  Harry  Schrader,  Jr.,  general  manager,  Northwest  Divi- 
sion, United  States  Plywood  Corp. 

John  F.  Shanklin,  Technical  Review  Staff,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Hardy  L.  Shirley,  dean,  College  of  Forestry,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York 

Richard  W.  Smith,  manager,  Natural  Resources  Depart- 
ment, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

Edward  P.  Stamm,  consultant,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 

John  B.  Veach,  president,  American  Forest  Products  In- 
dustries 

Corydon  Wagner,  vice  president,  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma 
Lumber  Co. 

Lloyd  T.  Webster,  State  supervisor  of  forestry,  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Charles  L.  Wheeler,  vice  president,  Pope  and  Talbot,  Inc. 

Having  as  its  theme  the  multiple-use  aspects  of 
forestry,  the  program  of  this  Fifth  Congress  will 
emphasize  the  worldwide  dependence  of  all  na- 
tions and  all  peoples  on  forests  and  their  related 
resources,  including  water,  wildlife,  and  grass. 
Individual  technical  sessions  will  be  scheduled  on 
such  subjects  as  silviculture,  forest  genetics,  forest 
economics,  forest  products  utilization,  forest  pro- 
tection (from  fire,  insects,  and  disease),  forest 
education,  and  the  management  of  forest  ranges 
and  watersheds. 

Papers  to  be  presented  at  the  Congress  will  be 
of  two  types:  (1)  those  prepared  by  world  au- 
thorities upon  the  invitation  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee and  (2)  papers  submitted  voluntarily  by 
participants. 

Preceding  the  technical  sessions  at  Seattle, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  optional  field  tours  for 
foreign  foresters  who  may  wish  to  visit  places  of 
special  forestry  interest  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  excursions  will  be  so  planned  as  to 
enable  visitors  to  observe  a  wide  variety  of  for- 
estry activities. 
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1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Agreement  With  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 


Following  is  the  text  of  an  agreement  signed  at 
Brussels  on  November  8, 1958,  by  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  six-nation  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community,  which  provides 
for  establishment  of  a  joint  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram.1 

Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govebnment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (EURATOM)  Concerning 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EURATOM)  on  May  29  and  June  18,  1958  signed  an 
agreement  *  which  provides  a  basis  for  cooperation  in  pro- 
grams for  the  advancement  of  the  peaceful  applications  of 
atomic  energy ; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EURATOM)  recognize  that  it  would  be  to  their  mutual 
benefit  to  cooperate  by  establishing  a  joint  program : 

(a)  To  bring  into  operation  within  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (EURATOM)  large-scale 
power  plants  using  nuclear  reactors  of  types  on  which  re- 
search and  development  have  been  carried  to  an  advanced 
stage  in  the  United  States,  having  a  total  installed  capacity 
of  approximately  one  million  kilowatts  of  electricity  by 
December  31,  1963  (except  that  two  reactors  may  be 
selected  to  be  in  operation  by  December  31,  1965),  and 
under  conditions  which  would  approach  the  competitive 
range  of  conventional  energy  costs  in  Europe ; 

(b)  To  initiate  immediately  a  joint  research  and  de- 
velopment program  centered  on  these  types  of  reactors ; 

The  Parties  agree  as  follows : 

Article  I 

A.  Under  the  joint  program,  reactor  projects  may  be 
proposed,  constructed  and  operated  by  private  or  gov- 
ernmental organizations  in  the  Community  engaged  in 
the  power  industry  or  in  the  nuclear  energy  field.  Such 
projects  will  be  selected   in  accordance  with   technical 


"For  an  announcement  of  the  signing,  see  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  24,  1958,  p.  830.  (Note:  The  reference  in  the 
footnote  on  p.  830  is  incorrect.  The  agreement  of  June 
18,  to  which  it  refers,  was  a  preliminary  agreement.) 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  14,  1958,  p.  70. 


standards,  criteria  (including  those  relating  to  radiation 
protection  and  reactor  safety),  and  procedures  developed 
by  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "United  States  Commission")  and 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "EURATOM  Com- 
mission"). In  the  evaluation  and  selection  of  such  re- 
actor projects,  the  technical  and  economic  features  will 
be  considered  and  approved  jointly  by  the  United  States 
Commission  and  the  EURATOM  Commission.  Other 
features  of  such  reactor  projects  will  be  considered  and 
approved  by  the  EURATOM  Commission.  Reactors  now 
being  planned  or  constructed  in  Member  States  of  the 
Community  will  be  eligible  for,  and  will  receive,  early 
consideration  under  the  criteria  established  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph. 

B.  The  total  capital  cost,  exclusive  of  the  fuel  inven- 
tory, of  the  nuclear  power  plants  with  an  installed 
capacity  of  approximately  one  million  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity to  be  constructed  under  the  program  is  estimated 
not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $350,000,000  to  be  financed 
as  follows : 

1.  Approximately  $215,000,000  to  be  provided  by  the 
participating  utilities  and  other  European  sources  of 
capital,  such  financing  to  be  arranged  with  the  appropri- 
ate assistance  of  the  Community ;  and 

2.  Up  to  $135,000,000  to  be  provided  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Community  in 
the  form  of  a  long-term  line  of  credit  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions to  be  agreed,  including  terms  and  conditions  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Parties  regarding  security  for  such  loan, 
such  funds  to  be  re-lent  by  the  Community  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  under  this  program. 

C.  The  United  States  Commission  and  the  EURATOM 
Commission  will  enter  into  special  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  fuel  cycle  of  reactors  to  be  constructed 
and  operated  under  the  joint  program  according  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Annex  "A"  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  II 

A.  The  United  States  Commission  and  the  EURATOM 
Commission  under  mutually  agreed  arrangements  in- 
tend to  initiate  a  program  of  research  and  development 
to  be  conducted  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 
on  the  types  of  reactors  to  be  constructed  under  the  joint 
program.  This  research  and  development  program  will 
be  aimed  primarily  at  the  improvement  of  the  perform- 
ance of  these  reactors,  and  at  lowering  fuel  cycle  costs. 
It  will  also  deal  with  plutonium  recycling  and  other 
problems  relevant  to  these  reactors. 
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B.  The  research  and  development  program  will  be 
established  for  a  ten  (10)  year  period.  During  the  first 
five  (5)  years  the  financial  contribution  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Commu- 
nity will  amount  to  about  $50,000,000  each.  Prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  first  five-year  period  the  Parties  will 
determine  the  financial  requirements  for  the  remaining 
five-year  period  and  will  undertake  to  procure  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program.  Funds  for  the  second 
five-year  period  may  be  in  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 

C.  The  administration  of  this  program  will  be  con- 
ducted under  arrangements  to  be  mutually  agreed. 

Article  III 

A.  The  United  States  Commission  will  sell  to  the  Com- 
munity uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  U-235  for  use  in 
projects  designated  by  the  Parties  pursuant  to  the  joint 
program  up  to  a  net  amount  of  thirty  thousand  (30,000) 
kilograms  of  contained  U-235  in  uranium.  This  net 
amount  shall  be  the  gross  quantity  of  contained  U-235 
in  uranium  sold  to  the  Community  less  the  quantity  of 
contained  U-235  in  recoverable  uranium  which  has  been 
resold  or  otherwise  returned  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  transferred  to  any  other 
nation  or  international  organization  with  the  approval  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
United  States  Commission  will  also  from  time  to  time 
sell  to  the  Community  such  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
material,  in  addition  to  the  quantities  of  enriched  ura- 
nium set  forth  above,  as  may  be  agreed. 

B.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  special  nuclear  materials 
will  specify  the  quantities  to  be  supplied,  composition  of 
material,  compensation  for  material,  delivery  schedules 
and  other  necessary  terms  and  conditions.  Such  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  enriched  uranium  for  fueling 
power  reactors  under  the  joint  program  may  also  provide, 
under  terms  and  conditions  to  be  agreed,  that  payment  for 
such  enriched  uranium  may  be  made  on  a  deferred  basis. 
Such  terms  and  conditions  will  include  an  obligation  that 
the  Community  return  to  the  United  States  Commission 
enriched  uranium  to  the  extent  that  there  is  default  in 
payment.  The  Community  will  grant  no  rights  to  third 
parties  that  may  be  inconsistent  with  such  obligation. 
The  uranium  supplied  hereunder  for  use  in  reactors  de- 
signed for  production  of  electric  power  may  be  enriched 
up  to  twenty  percent  (20%)  by  weight  in  the  isotope 
U-235.  The  United  States  Commission,  however,  may, 
upon  request  and  in  its  discretion,  make  a  portion  of  the 
foregoing  enriched  uranium  available  as  material  en- 
riched up  to  ninety  percent  (90%)  for  use  in  materials 
testing  reactors  and  research  reactors,  each  capable  of 
operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  eight  (8)  kilo- 
grams of  contained  U-235  in  uranium,  and  as  highly  en- 
riched material  for  use  for  research  purposes. 

C.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Community  may  distribute 
special  nuclear  material  to  authorized  users  in  the  Com- 
munity ;  the  Community  will  retain,  pursuant  to  the 
Treaty  establishing  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity, title  to  any  special  nuclear  material  which  is 
purchased  from  the  United  States  Commission. 

D.  The  United  States  Commission  is  prepared  to  per- 
form while  such  services  are  available  from  the  Com- 


mission to  its  licensees  in  the  United  States,  and  on  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  agreed,  chemical  reprocessing  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  any  source  or  special  nuclear  material 
received  by  the  Community  from  the  United  States  under 
this  program.  It  is  agreed  that  such  reprocessing  will  be 
performed  at  established  United  States  domestic  prices 
in  effect  upon  delivery  of  such  material.  It  is  understood, 
except  as  may  be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  any  irradiated  fuel  elements  shall  not  be  altered 
after  their  removal  from  reactors  and  prior  to  delivery 
to  the  United  States  Commission  or  to  other  facilities. 
Special  nuclear  material  and  other  material  recoverable 
from  material  returned  to  the  United  States  for  reprocess- 
ing will  be  returned  to  the  Community  unless  otherwise 
agreed.  It  is  anticipated  that  any  withdrawal  by  the 
United  States  Commission  of  chemical  reprocessing  serv- 
ices will  be  based  upon  the  availability  of  commercial 
facilities  to  meet  requirements  for  such  services  at  rea-  : 
sonable  prices,  including  the  requirements  of  projects  in 
the  joint  program.  The  United  States  Commission  will  , 
give  written  notice  to  the  Community  of  non-availability 
of  its  chemical  reprocessing  services  twelve  (12)  months 
prior  to  such  non-availability. 

E.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced in  reactors  fueled  with  materials  obtained  from  the 
United  States  under  this  Agreement  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  need  of  the  Community  for  such  material  for  the  ; 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  is  granted  the  right  of  first  option  to  pur- 
chase such  material  at  the  announced  fuel  value  price 
in  effect  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
In  the  event  this  option  is  not  exercised  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  prepared  to  purchase  such 
material  at  the  United  States  announced  fuel  value  price 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  purchase.  However,  with  respect 
to  plutonium  produced  in  any  reactor  constructed  under 
the  joint  program,  no  purchase  commitment  shall  extend 
for  a  period  beyond  ten  (10)  years  of  operation  of  such 
reactor,  or  December  31,  1973  (or  December  31,  1975,  for 
not  more  than  two  reactors  selected  under  Article  I,  A), 
whichever  is  earlier.  Extension  of  such  period  will  be 
the  subject  of  negotiation  on  the  request  of  either  Party. 

Article  IV 

The  United  States  Commission  will  assist  the  EURA- 
TOM  Commission  in  obtaining  reactor  materials  other 
than  special  nuclear  material  from  private  organizations 
located  in  the  United  States  if  the  EURATOM  Commis- 
sion desires  such  assistance.  If  no  commercial  sources 
are  available,  specific  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the 
Parties,  from  time  to  time,  under  terms  and  conditions  to 
be  agreed,  for  the  transfer  of  such  materials. 

Article  V 

Persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  within  the  Community  wdl 
be  permitted  to  make  arrangements  to  transfer  and  ex- 
port material,  including  equipment  and  devices,  to,  and 
perform  services  for,  the  other  Party  and  such  persons 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  of  America  or  within  the  Community  (as  the  case 
may  be)  as  are  authorized  by  the  appropriate  Party  to 
receive  and  possess  such  material  and  utilize  such  serv- 
ices, subject  to  applicable  laws,  directives,  regulations 
and  license  requirements  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Community  and  the  Member  States 
of  the  Community. 

Article  VI 

A.  1.  Under  mutually  agreed  arrangements,  all  non-pat- 
entable information  developed  in  connection  with  the  joint 
program  of  research  and  development,  and  all  non-pat- 
entable information  developed  in  connection  with  the 
selected  projects,  concerning  designs,  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, construction  costs,  operations  and  economics,  will 
be  delivered  currently  to  the  Parties  as  developed  and 
may  be  used,  disseminated,  or  published  by  each  Party 
for  any  and  all  purposes  as  it  sees  fit  without  further 
obligation  or  payment.  There  will  be  no  discrimination 
in  the  dissemination  or  use  of  such  information  for  the 
reason  that  the  proposed  recipient  or  user  is  a  national  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  Member  State  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

2.  Both  Parties  shall  have  access  to  the  records  of  the 
participating  contractors  pertaining  to  their  participation 
in  research  and  development  projects  under  the  joint 
research  and  development  program,  or  pertaining  to  the 
performance  of  fuel  elements  that  are  the  subject  of 
United  States  guarantees. 

B.  The  United  States  Commission  and  the  EURATOM 
Commission  shall  also  exchange  other  unclassified  in- 
formation in  fields  related  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  to  further  the  joint  program.  Such  exchange  of 
information  shall  include  technical  advice  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  future  reprocessing  plants  which  the 
Community  may  decide  to  design  and  construct  or 
sponsor. 

C.  The  Parties  will  expedite  prompt  exchange  of  in- 
formation through  symposia,  exchange  of  personnel,  set- 
ting up  of  combined  teams,  and  other  methods  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed. 

D.  Except  as  otherwise  agreed,  the  application  or  use 
of  any  information  (including  designs,  drawings  and 
specifications)  and  any  material,  equipment,  and  devices, 
exchanged  or  transferred  between  the  Parties  under  this 
Agreement,  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Party  receiv- 
ing it,  and  the  other  Party  does  not  warrant  the  accuracy 
or  completeness  of  such  information,  nor  the  suitability 
of  such  information,  materials,  equipment,  and  devices 
for  any  particular  use  or  application. 

Article  VII 

A.  As  to  any  invention  made  or  conceived  in  the  course 
of  or  under  the  joint  program  of  research  and 
development : 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  without  further  obligation  or  payment  be  entitled 
to  assignment  of  the  title  and  rights  in  and  to  the  inven- 
tion and  the  patents  in  the  United  States  subject  to  a 
non-exclusive,  irrevocable,  and  royalty-free  license,  with 
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the  right  to  grant  sublicenses,   to  the  Community  for 
all  purposes. 

2.  The  Community  shall  without  further  obligation  or 
payment  be  entitled  to  assignment  of  the  title  and  rights 
in  and  to  the  invention  and  the  patents  in  the  Com- 
munity subject  to  a  non-exclusive,  irrevocable,  and 
royalty-free  license,  with  the  right  to  grant  sublicenses, 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  all 
purposes. 

3.  With  respect  to  title  and  rights  in  and  to  the  inven- 
tion and  patents  in  third  countries : 

a.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
if  the  invention  is  made  or  conceived  within  the  United 
States,  or  the  Community,  if  the  invention  is  made  or 
conceived  within  the  Community,  shall  be  entitled  to 
assignment  of  such  title  and  rights,  subject  to  a  non- 
exclusive, irrevocable,  and  royalty-free  license,  with  the 
right  to  grant  sublicenses,  to  the  other  Party  for  all 
purposes. 

b.  If  the  invention  is  made  or  conceived  elsewhere,  the 
Party  contracting  for  the  work  shall  be  entitled  to  assign- 
ment of  such  title  and  rights,  subject  to  a  non-exclusive 
irrevocable,  and  royalty-free  license,  with  the  right  to 
grant  sublicenses,  to  the  other  Party  for  all  purposes. 

B.  As  to  inventions  and  patents  under  paragraph  A  of 
this  Article  neither  Party  shall  discriminate  in  the  grant- 
ing of  any  license  or  sublicense  for  the  reason  that  the 
proposed  licensee  or  sublicensee  is  a  national  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  Member  State  of  the  Community. 

C.  As  to  patents  used  in  the  work  of  the  joint  pro- 
gram, other  than  those  under  paragraph  A,  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  owns  or  as 
to  which  it  has  the  right  to  grant  licenses  or  sublicenses, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
agree  to  grant  licenses  or  sublicenses,  covering  use  either 
in  or  outside  the  joint  program,  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basis  to  a  Member  State  and  to  industry  of  a  Member 
State,  if  the  Member  State  has  agreed  to  grant  licenses 
or  sublicenses  as  to  patents  used  in  the  work  of  the  joint 
program  which  it  owns  or  as  to  which  it  has  the  right 
to  grant  licenses  or  sublicenses,  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basis  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  industry  of  the  United  States,  covering  use  either 
in  or  outside  the  joint  program. 

D.  The  respective  contractual  arrangements  of  the 
Parties  with  third  parties  shall  contain  provisions  that 
will  enable  each  Party  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  Article  as  to  patentable 
information. 

E.  It  is  recognized  that  detailed  procedures  shall  be 
jointly  established  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  provisions 
and  that  all  situations  not  covered  shall  be  settled  by 
mutual  agreement  governed  by  the  basic  principle  of 
equivalent  benefits  to  both  Parties. 

Article  VIII 
The  United    States   Commission   and   the  EURATOM 
Commission  will  work  closely  together  to  develop  train- 
ing programs  to  satisfy  requirements  of  the  joint  pro- 
gram.   The  Parties  may  under  mutually  agreeable  terms 
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and   conditions  make   available   their  facilities  for  use 
by  the  other,  including  facilities  to  satisfy  training  needs. 

Aeticxe  IX 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Community  recognize  that  adequate  measures  to  pro- 
tect equipment  manufacturers  and  other  suppliers  as  well 
as  the  participating  utilities  against  now  uninsurable 
risks  are  necessary  to  the  implementation  of  the  joint 
program.  The  EURATOM  Commission  will  seek  to  de- 
velop and  to  secure  the  adoption,  by  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  of  suitable  measures  which  will  provide 
adequate  financial  protection  against  third  party  liability. 
Such  measures  could  involve  suitable  indemnification 
guarantees,  national  legislation,  international  convention, 
or  a  combination  of  such  measures. 

Article  X 
The  EURATOM  Commission  will  take  all  action  open  to 
it  under  the  Treaty  establishing  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  to  minimize  the  impact  of  customs 
duties  on  goods  and  products  imported  under  the  joint 
program. 

Article  XI 
The  Community  guarantees  that: 

1.  No  material,  including  equipment  and  devices,  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  this  Agreement  to  the  Community  or 
to  persons  within  the  Community,  will  be  used  for  atomic 
weapons,  or  for  research  on  or  development  of  atomic 
weapons,  or  for  any  other  military  purpose ; 

2.  No  such  material  will  be  transferred  to  unauthorized 
persons  or  beyond  the  control  of  the  Community,  except 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
agree  to  such  transfer  and  then  only  if  the  transfer  of 
the  material  is  within  the  scope  of  an  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  another  nation  or  group  of  nations ; 

3.  No  source  or  special  nuclear  material  utilized  in, 
recovered  from,  or  produced  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  mate- 
rials, equipment  or  devices  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  to  the  Community  or  to  persons  within  the 
Community  will  be  used  for  atomic  weapons,  or  for 
research  on  or  development  of  atomic  weapons,  or  for  any 
other  military  purpose ; 

4.  The  Community  will  establish  and  maintain  a 
mutually  satisfactory  system  of  safeguards  and  control  as 
provided  in  Article  XII,  to  be  applied  to  materials,  equip- 
ment and  devices  subject  to  the  guarantees  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  1  through  3  of  this  Article. 

Article  XII 

A.  The  Community  undertakes  the  responsibility  for 
establishing  and  implementing  a  safeguards  and  control 
system  designed  to  give  maximum  assurance  that  any 
material,  equipment  or  devices  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  and  any  source  or  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial derived  from  the  use  of  such  material,  equipment 
and  devices,  shall  be  utilized  solely  for  peaceful  purposes. 
In  establishing  and  implementing  its  safeguards  and  con- 
trol system,  the  Community  is  prepared  to  consult  with 
and  exchange  experiences  with  the  International  Atomic 


Energy  Agency  with  the  objective  of  establishing  a  system 
reasonably  compatible  with  that  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Community  agree  that  the 
principles  which  will  govern  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion by  the  Community  of  a  mutually  satisfactory  safe- 
guards and  control  system  under  this  Agreement  are  those 
which  are  set  forth  in  Annex  "B"  to  this  Agreement 
The  Community  shall  be  responsible  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  mutually  satisfactory  and  effective  safe- 
guards and  control  system  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Annex  "B"  to  this  Agreement. 

B.  As  has  been  requested  by  the  Community,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  provide 
assistance  in  establishing  the  Community's  safeguards 
and  control  system,  and  will  provide  continuing  assistance 
in  the  operation  of  the  system. 

C.  The  Parties  agree  that  there  will  be  frequent  con- 
sultations and  exchanges  of  visits  between  the  Parties 
to  give  assurance  to  both  Parties  that  the  Community's 
safeguards  and  control  system  effectively  meets  the  re- 
sponsibility and  principles  stated  in  paragraph  A  of  this 
Article  and  that  the  standards  of  the  materials  account- 
ability systems  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Community  are  kept  reasonably 
comparable. 

D.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Community  will  consult  with 
each  other  from  time  to  time  to  determine  whether  there 
are  any  areas  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  safeguards 
and  control  and  matters  relating  to  health  and  safety  in 
which  the  Agency  might  be  asked  to  assist. 

E.  It  is  understood  by  the  Parties  that  a  continuation 
of  the  cooperative  program  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Community  will  be 
contingent  upon  the  Community's  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  mutually  satisfactory  and  effective  safeguards 
and  control  system  which  is  in  accord  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  Annex  "B"  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  XIII 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Community  reaffirm  their  common  interest  in  foster- 
ing the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy  through 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  intend  that 
the  results  of  the  joint  program  will  benefit  the  Agency 
and  the  nations  participating  in  it. 

Article  XIV 

A.  The  Parties  anticipate  that  from  time  to  time  they 
may  enter  into  further  agreements  providing  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  peaceful  aspects  of  atomic  energy. 

B.  Article  106  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  contemplates  that  Member 
States  which  before  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  that 
Treaty  have  concluded  agreements  with  third  countries 
for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  shall  jointly 
with  the  EURATOM  Commission  enter  into  the  necessary 
negotiations  with  third  countries  in  order  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  cause  the  rights  and  obligations  arising  out  of  such 
agreements    to    be    assumed    by    the    Community.      The 
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Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  prepared 
to  enter  into  such  negotiations  with  reference  to  any 
agreement  to  which  it  is  a  party. 

O.  Existing  agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy  between  Member  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  are  not  modified  by 
the  joint  program.  Modifications  may  be  made  as  neces- 
sary by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Member  States 
concerned  and  the  United  States  to  permit  transfers  of 
reactor  projects  now  contemplated  under  existing  agree- 
ments that  qualify  for  and  are  accepted  under  the  joint 
program. 

Article  XV 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement : 

(a)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  enterprise,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  firm,  association,  trust,  estate,  pub- 
lic or  private  institution,  group,  government  agency,  or 
government  corporation,  but  does  not  include  the  Parties 
to  this  Agreement. 

(b)  "Special  nuclear  material"  means  (1)  plutonium, 
uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  233  or  in  the  isotope  235, 
and  any  other  material  which  either  Party  determines  to 
be  special  nuclear  material;  or  (2)  any  material  artifi- 
cially enriched  by  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(c)  "Source  material"  means  (1)  uranium,  thorium, 
or  any  other  material  which  is  determined  by  either  Party 
to  be  source  material;  or  (2)  ores  containing  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  materials,  in  such  concentration  as  either 
Party  may  determine  from  time  to  time. 

(d)  "Parties"  means  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  including  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  (EURATOM),  acting  through  its  Com- 
mission.    "Party"  means  one  of  the  Parties. 

Article  XVI 

A.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  establishment  and  initia- 
tion of  the  joint  program  and  the  undertakings  of  the 
Parties  under  this  Agreement  are  subject  to  appropriate 
statutory  steps,  including  authorization  by  competent  bod- 
ies of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Community,  and  the  provisions  of  applicable  laws, 
regulations  and  license  requirements  in  effect  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Community  and  within  the  Mem- 
ber States. 

B.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day  on 
which  each  Party  shall  have  received  from  the  other 
Party  written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with  all 

i  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements  for  the  entry 
into  force  of  such  Agreement  and  shall  remain  in  force 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  (25)  years. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  representatives 
duly  authorized  thereto  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Brussels  on  November  8,  1958,  in  duplicate,  in 
the  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Netherlands 
languages,  each  language  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
Pour  le  Gouvernement  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique : 

January  12,  1959 


Fiir  die  Regierung  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika : 

Per  el  Governo  degli  Stati  Uniti  d'America: 

Voor  de  Regering  van  de  Verenigde  Staten  van  Amerika : 

W.  W.  BUTTERWORTH 

John  A.  McCone 

For  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community  (EURA- 
TOM) : 

Pour  la  Communaute  Europeenne  de  l'Energie  Atomique 
(EURATOM) : 

Fur  die  Europaische  Atomenergiegemeinschaft  (EURA- 
TOM) : 

Per  la  Comunita  Europea  dell'Energia  Atomica  (EURA- 
TOM) : 

Voor  de  Europese  Gemeenschap  voor  Atoomenergie 
(EURATOM)  : 

L.  Armand 
Enrico  Medi 
Paul  de  Groote 
Heinz  L.  Krekeler 
Sassen 

Annex  "A" 

With  the  objective  of  assuring  the  success  of  the  joint 
program,  the  United  States  Commission  will  offer  guaran- 
tees designed  to  limit  certain  financial  risks  associated 
with  the  fuel  cycle. 

These  guarantees  will  be  extended  in  the  form  of  maxi- 
mum charges  for  fabrication  of  the  fuel  elements  and 
minimum  integrity  of  the  fuel  elements  under  irradiation. 
They  will  be  offered  only  to  the  extent  that  equivalent  or 
better  guarantees  are  not  available  commercially. 

The  liability  of  the  United  States  Commission  under 
these  guarantees  will  be  limited  to  meeting  guaranteed 
maximum  charges  for  fabricated  fuel  elements  and  to  the 
adjustment  of  charges  for  fabrication,  chemical  reprocess- 
ing, and  transportation  of  fuel  elements  when  required 
by  failure  to  meet  guaranteed  integrity. 

The  guarantees  will  provide  for  equitable  sharing  of 
decreases  in  costs  realized  through  fuel  performance  in 
excess  of  guaranteed  levels,  the  United  States  share  not  to 
exceed  costs  experienced  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion under  these  guarantees. 

The  guarantees  provided  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion will  be  applicable  to  all  loadings  made  in  reactors 
under  the  joint  program  during  ten  (10)  years  of  opera- 
tion or  prior  to  December  31,  1973  (or  December  31,  1975, 
for  not  more  than  two  reactors  selected  under  Article  I, 
A,  of  this  Agreement  for  Cooperation),  whichever  is 
earlier. 

Annex  "B" 

Principles  for  Establishing  the  Safeguards  and  Con- 
trol System  Under  This  Agreement 

The  principles  which  will  govern  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  safeguards  and  control  system  are  as 
follows : 

The  EURATOM  Commission  will: 
1.  Examine  the  design  of  equipment,  devices  and  facili- 
ties, including  nuclear  reactors,  and  approve  it  for  the 
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purpose  of  assuring  that  it  will  not  further  any  military 
purpose  and  that  it  will  permit  the  effective  application 
of  safeguards,  if  such  equipment,  devices  and  facilities : 

(a)  are  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Agreement;  or 

(b)  use,  process  or  fabricate  any  of  the  following  ma- 
terials received  from  the  United  'States :  source  or  special 
nuclear  material,  moderator  material  or  any  other  ma- 
terial relevant  to  the  effective  application  of  safeguards ; 
or 

(c)  use  any  special  nuclear  material  produced  as  the 
result  of  the  use  of  equipment  or  material  referred  to  in 
subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b). 

2.  Require  the  maintenance  and  production  of  oper- 
ating records  to  assure  accountability  for  source  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  made  available,  or  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  used,  recovered,  or  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  source  or  special  nuclear  material,  modera- 
tor material  or  any  other  material  relevant  to  the  effec- 
tive application  of  safeguards,  or  as  a  result  of  equip- 
ment, devices  and  facilities  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement. 

3.  Require  that  progress  reports  be  prepared  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  EURATOM  Commission  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects utilizing  material,  equipment,  devices  and  facilities 
referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of  this  Annex. 

4.  Establish  and  require  the  deposit  and  storage,  under 
continuing  safeguards,  in  EURATOM  facilities  of  any 
special  nuclear  material  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of 
this  Annex  which  is  not  currently  being  utilized  for 
peaceful  purposes  in  the  Community  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred as  provided  in  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Community. 

5.  Establish  an  inspection  organization  which  will  have 
access  at  all  times : 

(a)  to  all  places  and  data,  and 

(b)  to  any  person  who  by  reason  of  his  occupation  deals 
with  materials,  equipment,  devices  or  facilities  safe- 
guarded under  this  Agreement,  necessary  to  assure  ac- 
counting for  source  or  special  nuclear  material  subject  to 
paragraph  2  of  this  Annex  and  to  determine  whether 
there  is  compliance  with  the  guarantees  of  the  Com- 
munity. The  inspection  organization  will  also  be  in  a 
position  to  make  and  will  make  such  independent  meas- 
urements as  are  necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Annex  and  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Parties  that  the  above 
principles  applicable  to  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
munity's inspection  and  control  system  are  compatible 
with  and  are  based  on  Article  XII  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Chapter  VII  of 
Title  Two  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community,  and  those  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  its  com- 
prehensive Agreements  for  Cooperation. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Japan,  November  7,  1958; 
Switzerland,  November  14, 1958. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war ; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 

wounded,   sick   and   shipwrecked   members   of   armed 

forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950;  for  the  United  States  February  2, 
1956.    TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  and  3365,  respectively. 

Accession  deposited:  Cambodia,  December  8,  1958. 

BILATERAL 
Brazil 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  31,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3725,  3864,  and  4074) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  December  12,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
December  12, 1958. 

Muscat,  Oman,  and  Dependencies 

Treaty  of  amity,  economic  relations  and  consular  rights. 
Signed  at  Salalah  December  20,  1958.  Enters  into  force 
1  month  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Spain 

Agreement  amending  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
attached  to  the  offshore  procurement  agreement  of 
July  30,  1954,  as  amended  (TIAS  3094  and  3721). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Madrid  October  29  and 
November  11,  1958.  Entered  into  force  November  11, 
1958. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Leland  Barrows  as  Regional  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  for  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia,  effective  December  15,  1958.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  press  release  757  dated  December  15.) 

Horace  E.  Henderson  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs,  effective  January  9, 
1959.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  753 
dated  December  15.) 


1  Not  in  force. 
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U.S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Note  on  Berlin 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  subject  of  Berlin.1 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  31 

Press  release  781  dated  December  31 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edges the  note  which  was  addressed  to  it  by  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  under  date  of 
November  27. 

The  note  contains  a  long  elaboration  on  the 
events  which  preceded  and  followed  the  last  war. 
It  attempts  to  portray  the  Western  Powers- 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States — as  supporters  of  Hitlerism  as  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  portrayal  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  actual  facts.  In  this  connection 
we  refer  to  the  contemporaneous  statement  made 
by  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  October  31, 
1939.  In  that  statement  he  refers,  among  other 
things,  to  the  "conclusion  of  the  Soviet-German 
non-aggression  pact  of  August  23"  and  points  out 
"we  now  had  a  rapprochement  and  the  establish- 
ment of  friendly  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Germany".  The  statement  goes  on  to  assail 
the  British  and  French  Governments  for  their 
opposition  to  Hitlerism  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "The  ruling  circles  of  Britain  and  France 
have  been  lately  attempting  to  depict  themselves 
as  champions  of  the  democratic  rights  of  nations 
against  Hitlerism,  and  the  British  Government 
has  announced  that  its  aim  in  the  war  with  Ger- 
many is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  'destruc- 
tion of  Hitlerism'  ....  everybody  will  under- 
stand that  an  ideology  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
force,  that  it  cannot  be  eliminated  by  war.     It  is 

1  For  a  Department  memorandum  on  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  Berlin  situation,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  5,  1959, 
p.  5. 
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therefore  not  only  senseless,  but  criminal  to  wage 
such  a  war — a  war  for  the  'destruction  of  Hitler- 
ism' camouflaged  as  a  fight  for  'democracy'." 

The  situation  of  Berlin  of  which  the  Soviet 
Government  complains  and  which  it  considers  ab- 
normal is  a  result  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Ger- 
man problem  such  as  it  has  existed  since  1945. 
When  the  empire  of  Hitler  collapsed  the  Western 
Allies  were  in  military  possession  of  more  than 
one-third  of  what  subsequently  was  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  authorities. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  in  possession  of  Berlin. 
On  the  basis  of  the  agreements  of  September  12, 
1944  and  May  1,  1945,  the  Western  Allies  with- 
drew, thereby  permitting  a  Soviet  occupation  of 
large  parts  of  Mecklenburg,  Saxony,  Thuringia 
and  Anhalt,  and  concurrently,  the  three  Western 
Powers  occupied  the  western  sectors  in  Berlin, 
then  an  area  of  rubble. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  directly  and  through  its 
puppet  regime — the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic — consolidated  its  hold  over  the  large 
areas  which  the  Western  Allies  relinquished  to  it. 
It  now  demands  that  the  Western  Allies  should 
relinquish  the  positions  in  Berlin  which  in  effect 
were  the  quid  pro  quo. 

The  three  Western  Powers  are  there  as  occupy- 
ing powers  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  relinquish 
the  rights  which  they  acquired  through  victory 
just  as  they  assume  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  will- 
ing now  to  restore  to  the  occupancy  of  the  West- 
ern Powers  the  position  which  they  had  won  in 
Mecklenburg,  Saxony,  Thuringia  and  Anhalt  and 
which,  under  the  agreements  of  1944  and  1945, 
they  turned  over  for  occupation  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  agreements  made  by  the  Four  Powers  can- 
not be  considered  obsolete  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  obtained  the  full  advantage 
therefrom  and  now  wishes  to  deprive  the  other 
parties  of  their  compensating  advantages.    These 
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agreements  are  binding  upon  all  of  the  signatories 
so  long  as  they  have  not  been  replaced  by  others 
following  free  negotiations. 

Insofar  as  the  Potsdam  agreement  is  concerned, 
the  status  of  Berlin  does  not  depend  upon  that 
agreement.  Moreover,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  that 
bears  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  the  Potsdam 
agreement  could  not  be  implemented. 

The  Soviet  memorandum  purports  formally  to 
repudiate  the  agreements  of  September  12,  1944 
and  May  1,  1945.  This  repudiation  in  fact  in- 
volves other  and  more  recent  engagements.  We 
refer  in  this  connection  to  the  Four  Power  agree- 
ment of  June  20,  1949  whereby,  among  other 
things,  the  Soviet  Union  assumed  "an  obligation" 
to  assure  the  normal  functioning  of  transport  and 
communication  between  Berlin  and  the  Western 
Zones  of  Germany.  This  "obligation"  the  Soviet 
Union  now  purports  to  shed.  The  United  States 
also  refers  to  the  "summit"  agreement  of  July  23, 
1955 2  whereby  the  Four  Powers  recognized  "their 
common  responsibility  for  the  settlement  of  the 
German  question",  a  phrase  which  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  problem  of  Berlin.  Apparently  the 
Soviet  Union  now  attempts  to  free  itself  from 
these  agreed  responsibilities  and  obligations. 

The  United  States  Government  cannot  prevent 
the  Soviet  Government  from  announcing  the  ter- 
mination of  its  own  authority  in  the  quadripartite 
regime  in  the  sector  which  it  occupies  in  the  city 
of  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  not  and  does  not,  in  any 
way,  accept  a  unilateral  denunciation  of  the  ac- 
cords of  1944  and  1945 ;  nor  is  it  prepared  to  re- 
lieve the  Soviet  Union  from  the  obligations  which 
it  assumed  in  June,  1949.  Such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Government  would  have  no 
legal  basis,  since  the  agreements  can  only  be  ter- 
minated by  mutual  consent.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  hold  the  Soviet 
Government  directly  responsible  for  the  discharge 
of  its  obligations  undertaken  with  respect  to  Ber- 
lin under  existing  agreements.  As  the  Soviet 
Government  knows,  the  French,  British  and 
United  States  Governments  have  the  right  to  main- 
tain garrisons  in  their  sectors  of  Berlin  and  to 
have  free  access  thereto.  Certain  administrative 
procedures  have  been  agreed  with  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities accordingly  and  are  in  operation  at  the 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  1, 1955,  p.  176. 


present  time.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  accept  a  unilateral  repudiation 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  its  obli- 
gations in  respect  of  that  freedom  of  access.  Nor 
will  it  accept  the  substitution  of  the  regime  which 
the  Soviet  Government  refers  to  as  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  for  the  Soviet  Government 
in  this  respect. 

In  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  there  can  be  no  "threat"  to  the  Soviet 
Government  or  the  regime  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment refers  to  as  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  British 
and  United  States  garrisons  in  Berlin.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  military  threat  from  Berlin  to  the 
Soviet  Government  and  this  regime.  The  forces 
of  the  three  Western  Powers  in  Berlin  number 
about  ten  thousand  men.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  maintain  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops  in  East- 
ern Germany,  while  the  regime  which  the  Soviet 
Government  refers  to  as  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  is  understood  also  to  maintain  over  two 
hundred  thousand  men  under  arms.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  fear  that  the  Western  troops  in 
Berlin  may  "inflict  harm"  appears  to  be  wholly 
unfounded.  If  Berlin  has  become  a  focus  of 
international  tension,  it  is  because  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  deliberately  threatened  to  disturb  the 
existing  arrangements  at  present  in  force  there, 
arrangements  to  which  the  Soviet  Government  is 
itself  a  party.  The  inhabitants  of  West  Berlin 
have  recently  reaffirmed  in  a  free  vote  their  over- 
whelming approval  and  support  for  the  existing 
status  of  that  city.  The  continued  protection  of 
the  freedom  of  more  than  two  million  people  of 
West  Berlin  is  a  right  and  responsibility  solemnly 
accepted  by  the  Three  Western  Powers.  Thus 
the  United  States  cannot  consider  any  proposal 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  jeopardizing  the 
freedom  and  security  of  these  people.  The  rights 
of  the  Three  Powers  to  remain  in  Berlin  with 
unhindered  communications  by  surface  and  air 
between  that  city  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  are  under  existing  conditions  essential 
to  the  discharge  of  that  right  and  responsibility. 
Hence  the  proposal  for  a  so-called  "free  city"  for 
West  Berlin,  as  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
is  unacceptable. 

As  is  stated  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of 
November  27,  it   is  certainly  not  normal  that 
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thirteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  there 
should  still  remain  in  a  part  of  German  territory 
a  system  of  occupancy  instituted  in  1945.  The 
United  States  deplores  this  fact  and  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  not  yet  been  reunified  so  that  Berlin 
might  resume  its  rightful  position  as  capital  of 
a  united  Germany.  If  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
alone  can  bring  an  end  to  this  situation,  has  not 
been  concluded  with  a  reunited  Germany,  the  re- 
sponsibility in  no  way  rests  with  the  Three  West- 
ern Powers  which  have  not  spared  any  effort  to 
bring  the  Four  Powers  out  of  the  impasse  where 
they  have  so  long  found  themselves.  Pending  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty,  the  present  situation 
continues. 

In  reality,  the  form  of  government  in  Berlin, 
the  validity  of  which  the  Soviet  Government  at- 
tempts to  contest  today,  is  only  one  aspect,  and 
not  the  essential  one,  of  the  German  problem  in 
its  entirety.  This  problem,  which  has  often  been 
defined,  involves  the  well-known  questions  of  re- 
unification, European  security,  as  well  as  a  peace 
treaty.  It  has  in  the  past  been  discussed  without 
success  in  the  course  of  numerous  international 
meetings  with  the  Soviets.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  always  been  and  continues 
today  to  be  ready  to  discuss  it.  The  United 
States  made  clear  this  readiness  in  its  note  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  September  30,  1958,3  in  which  it 
was  stated : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  ready 
at  any  time  to  enter  into  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Government  on  the  basis  of  these  proposals 
[i.  e.,  the  Western  proposals  for  free  all-German 
elections  and  free  decisions  for  an  all-German 
Government] ,  or  of  any  other  proposals  genuinely 
designed  to  insure  the  reunification  of  Germany 
in  freedom,  in  any  appropriate  forum.  It  regards 
the  solution  of  the  German  problem  as  essential 
if  a  lasting  settlement  in  Europe  is  to  be  achieved". 
The  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  reply  to 
this  note. 

Public  repudiation  of  solemn  engagements, 
formally  entered  into  and  repeatedly  reaffirmed, 
coupled  with  an  ultimatum  threatening  unilateral 
action  to  implement  that  repudiation  unless  it  be 
i  acquiesced  in  within  six  months,  would  afford  no 
j  reasonable  basis  for  negotiation  between  sovereign 
states.    The  Government  of  the  United  States 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  20,  1958,  p.  615. 


could  not  embark  on  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  upon  these  questions  under  menace  or  ulti- 
matum ;  indeed,  if  that  were  intended,  the  United 
States  would  be  obliged  immediately  to  raise  a 
protest  in  the  strongest  terms.  Hence,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet 
note  of  November  27  and  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, like  itself,  is  ready  to  enter  into  discussions 
in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  coercion  or  threats. 

On  this  basis,  the  United  States  Government 
would  be  interested  to  learn  whether  the  Soviet 
Government  is  ready  to  enter  into  discussions  be- 
tween the  Four  Powers  concerned.  In  that  event, 
it  would  be  the  object  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  discuss  the  question  of  Berlin  in 
the  wider  framework  of  negotiations  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  German  problem  as  well  as  that  of 
European  security.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  welcome  the  views  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment at  an  early  date. 

SOVIET  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  27 

Official  translation 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics addresses  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  one  of  the  signatory  powers  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  on  the  urgent  question  of  the  status  of  Berlin. 

The  problem  of  Berlin,  which  is  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  but  the  western  part 
of  which  is  cut  off  from  the  GDR  as  a  result  of  foreign 
occupation,  deeply  affects  not  only  the  national  interests 
of  the  German  people  but  also  the  interests  of  all  nations 
desirous  of  establishing  lasting  peace  in  Europe.  Here 
in  the  historic  capital  of  Germany  two  worlds  are  in 
direct  contact  and  at  every  turn  there  tower  the  barri- 
cades of  the  "cold  war."  A  situation  of  constant  friction 
and  tension  has  prevailed  for  many  years  in  this  city, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Berlin,  which  witnessed 
the  greatest  triumph  of  the  joint  struggle  of  our  countries 
against  Fascist  aggression,  has  now  become  a  dangerous 
center  of  contradiction  between  the  Great  Powers,  allies 
in  the  last  war.  Its  role  in  the  relations  between  the 
Powers  may  be  compared  to  a  smoldering  fuse  that  has 
been  connected  to  a  powder  keg.  Incidents  arising  here, 
even  if  they  seem  to  be  of  local  significance,  may,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  heated  passions,  suspicion,  and  mutual 
apprehensions,  cause  a  conflagration  which  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  extinguish.  This  is  the  sad  pass  to  which  has 
come,  after  the  13  postwar  years,  the  once  joint  and  con- 
certed policy  of  the  Four  Powers — the  USSR,  the  USA, 
Great  Britain  and  France — with  regard  to  Germany. 

To  assess  correctly  the  real  importance  of  the  Berlin 
problem  confronting  us  today  and  to  determine  the  exist- 
ing possibilities  for  normalizing  the  situation  in  Berlin 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  development  of  the  policy  of 
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the  Powers  parties  to  the  anti-Hitler  coalition  with  respect 
to  Germany. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  USA,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain  and  France,  by  no  means  immediately  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  essential  to  establish  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  counteract- 
ing Hitlerite  aggression,  although  the  Soviet  Government 
constantly  indicated  its  readiness  to  do  so.  In  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Western  states  opposite  tendencies  prevailed 
for  a  long  time  and  they  became  especially  marked  in 
the  period  of  the  Munich  deal  with  Hitler.  Entertaining 
the  hope  of  controlling  German  militarism  and  of  push- 
ing it  eastward,  the  governments  of  the  Western  Powers 
tolerated  and  encouraged  the  policy  of  blackmail  and 
threats  pursued  by  Hitler  and  acts  of  direct  aggression 
by  Hitlerite  Germany  and  its  ally,  Fascist  Italy,  against 
a  number  of  peace-loving  states. 

It  was  only  when  Fascist  Germany,  upsetting  the  short- 
sighted calculations  of  the  inspirers  of  Munich,  turned 
against  the  Western  Powers,  when  Hitler's  army  started 
moving  westward,  crushing  Denmark,  Norway,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  toppling  France,  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  USA  and  Great  Britain  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  admit  their  miscalculations  and  embark 
upon  the  path  of  organizing,  jointly  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  resistance  to  Fascist  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
Had  the  Western  Powers  followed  a  more  farsighted 
policy,  such  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
USA,  Great  Britain,  and  France  could  have  been  estab- 
lished much  sooner,  in  the  first  years  after  Hitler  seized 
power  in  Germany,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no 
occupation  of  France,  no  Dunkirk,  no  Pearl  Harbor. 
Then  it  would  have  been  possible  to  save  millions  of 
human  lives  sacrificed  by  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  France,  Britain,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
USA,  Greece,  Norway,  and  other  countries  to  curb  the 
aggressors. 

The  creation  of  the  anti-Hitler  coalition  is  a  fact  with- 
out precedent  in  modern  history,  if  only  because  states 
with  different  social  systems  united  in  a  defensive  and 
just  war  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment highly  reveres  the  concord  of  nations  that  took 
shape  in  the  struggle  against  Fascism  and  was  sealed 
by  the  blood  of  the  freedom-loving  peoples.  The  Soviet 
people  would  like  to  preserve  and  develop  the  feelings  of 
trust  and  friendship  that  marked  their  relations  with  the 
peoples  of  the  USA,  Britain,  France,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  anti-Hitler  coalition  during  the  grim  years  of 
the  last  war. 

When  the  peoples  were  celebrating  victory  over  Hitler- 
ite Germany  a  conference  of  the  heads  of  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  USA  and  Great  Britain  was  held 
In  Potsdam  in  order  to  work  out  a  joint  policy  with 
respect  to  post-war  Germany.  The  Potsdam  Agreement, 
to  which  France  acceded  soon  after  it  was  signed,  gener- 
alized the  historical  experience  of  the  struggle  waged  by 
the  peoples  to  prevent  aggression  by  German  militarism. 
The  entire  content  of  this  agreement  was  directed  toward 
creating  conditions  precluding  the  possibility  of  yet 
another  attack  by  Germany  against  peace-loving  states, 
toward  preventing  German  militarists  from  unleashing 


another  world  war  so  that  Germany,  having  abandoned 
forever  the  mirage  of  a  policy  of  conquest,  might  make  a 
firm  start  on  the  road  to  peaceful  development. 

Expressing  the  will  of  the  peoples  who  made  untold 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  crushing  the  Hitlerite  aggres- 
sors, the  governments  of  the  Four  Powers  solemnly 
undertook  to  eradicate  German  militarism  and  Naziism, 
to  prevent  forever  their  revival,  and  to  take  all  steps  to 
ensure  that  Germany  would  never  again  threaten  its 
neighbors  or  the  preservation  of  world  peace.  The  par- 
ticipants in  the  Potsdam  Conference  expressed  their 
determination  to  prevent  any  Fascist  and  militaristic 
activity  or  propaganda.  They  also  undertook  to  permit 
and  encourage  all  democratic  political  parties  in 
Germany. 

For  purposes  of  destroying  the  economic  foundation 
of  German  militarism,  it  was  decided  to  eliminate  exces- 
sive concentration  in  Germany's  economy,  represented  in 
the  form  of  cartels,  syndicates,  trusts,  and  other  monop- 
olies, which  ensured  the  assumption  of  power  by  Fascism 
and  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of  Hitlerite 
aggression. 

The  Potsdam  Agreement  contained  important  provi- 
sions whereby  Germany  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  single 
economic  entity,  even  during  the  occupation  period.  The 
agreement  also  provided  for  the  creation  of  central  Ger- 
man administrative  departments.  The  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers,  established  by  a  decision  of  the  Potsdam 
Conference,  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  peace  settlement 
for  Germany. 

The  implementation  of  all  these  measures  should  have 
enabled  the  German  people  to  effect  a  fundamental  recon- 
struction of  their  life  and  to  ensure  the  creation  of  a 
united,  peace-loving,  democratic  German  state. 

Such  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment, which  ensured  an  equitable  combination  of  the  in- 
terests both  of  the  nations  that  had  fought  against  Ger- 
many and  of  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  German 
people  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  created  a  sound 
basis  for  carrying  out  a  joint  policy  by  the  Four  Powers 
concerning  the  German  question,  and,  hence,  for  extensive 
and  fruitful  cooperation  between  them  in  European  mat- 
ters in  general.  However,  further  developments  deviated 
a  great  deal  from  the  direction  mapped  out  at  Potsdam. 
Relations  between  the  USSR  and  the  Three  Western 
Powers  kept  deteriorating.  Mutual  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion kept  growing  and  have  now  developed  into  unfriendly 
relations. 

The  Soviet  Government  sincerely  hoped  that  after  the 
victorious  end  of  the  war  it  would  be  quite  possible,  not- 
withstanding all  the  inevitability  of  ideological  differ- 
ences, to  continue  the  fruitful  cooperation  between  the 
Great  Powers  that  headed  the  anti-Hitler  coalition,  on 
the  basis  of  sober  recognition  of  the  situation  resulting 
from  the  war. 

The  policy  of  the  Western  Powers,  however,  was  in- 
creasingly influenced  by  forces  obsessed  with  hatred  for 
Socialist  and  Communist  ideas  but  which  concealed  dur- 
ing the  war  their  hostile  designs  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  result,  the  course  was  set  in  the  West 
toward  the  utmost  aggravation  of  the  ideological  struggle 
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headed  by  aggressive  leaders,  opponents  of  the  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states.  The  signal  for  this  was  given  to 
the  United  States  and  to  other  Western  countries  by  W. 
Churchill  in  his  notorious  Fulton  speech  in  March  1946. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  ideologies — a  struggle  of 
minds  and  convictions — in  itself  could  not  have  been  par- 
ticularly detrimental  to  relations  between  states.  The 
ideological  struggle  has  never  abated  and  it  will  continue 
so  long  as  there  are  different  views  on  the  structure  of 
society.  But,  unfortunately,  the  pronouncements  of  W. 
Churchill  and  those  who  share  his  views  influenced  the 
minds  of  other  Western  statesmen,  which  had  the  most 
regrettable  consequences.  Governmental  bodies  and  the 
armed  forces  joined  in  the  ideological  struggle  that  blazed 
forth.  The  results  are  universally  known.  Instead  of 
developing  cooperation  between  the  major  Great  Powers, 
the  world  was  split  into  opposing  military  alignments  and 
competition  began  in  the  manufacture  and  stockpiling  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.  In  other  words,  war  prep- 
arations were  launched.  The  Soviet  Government  deeply 
regrets  that  events  took  such  a  turn,  since  this  prejudices 
the  cause  of  peace  and  runs  counter  to  the  natural  desire 
of  peoples  for  peaceful  coexistence  and  friendly  coopera- 
tion. There  was  a  time  when  the  leaders  of  the  USA 
and  Great  Britain,  in  particular  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  outstanding  American  statesman,  reflecting  the  senti- 
ments of  the  mass  of  the  people,  proclaimed  the  necessity 
of  creating  such  a  system  of  mutual  relations  between 
states  under  which  the  nations  would  feel  secure  and 
people  everywhere  could  live  all  their  lives  without  fear. 

A  particularly  drastic  change  in  relations  between  the 
USA,  as  well  as  Britain  and  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
occurred  when  those  powers  shifted  to  pursuing  a  policy 
in  Germany  that  ran  counter  to  the  Potsdam  Agreement, 
The  first  violation  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  was  the 
refusal  by  the  governments  of  the  USA,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  to  honor  their  commitments  under  the  afore- 
said agreement  regarding  the  transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  agreed  amount  of  industrial  equipment  from  West 
Germany,  in  partial  compensation  for  the  destruction  and 
damage  inflicted  upon  the  national  economy  of  the  USSR 
by  the  aggression  of  Hitlerite  Germany. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  there.  With  every  passing 
year  the  governments  of  the  USA  and  Great  Britain 
drifted  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  Potsdam  Agreement.  The  same  road  was 
followed  by  France  which,  although  it  acceded  to  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  later,  cannot,  of  course,  disclaim  its 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  this  agree- 
ment. 

Having  embarked  upon  the  restoration  of  the  military 
and  economic  potential  of  West  Germany,  the  Western 
Powers  revived  and  strengthened  the  very  forces  that 
had  forged  Hitler's  war  machine.  Had  the  Western 
Powers  honored  the  Potsdam  Agreement  they  would  have 
prevented  the  German  militarists  from  regaining  their 
positions,  checked  revanche  tendencies,  and  not  permitted 
Germany  to  create  an  army  and  an  industry  manufactur- 
|ing  the  means  of  destruction.  However,  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  governments  of  the  Three  Powers  not  only 
failed  to  do  this  but,  on  the  contrary,  sanctioned  the  crea- 
tion of  a  West  German  army  and  are  encouraging  the 


arming  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  disregarding 
the  commitments  made  at  Potsdam.  Moreover,  they  in- 
cluded West  Germany  in  the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  which 
was  created  behind  the  back  of  the  Soviet  Union  and,  as 
everyone  is  aware,  against  it,  and  are  now  arming  West 
Germany  with  atomic  and  rocket  weapons. 

It  is  evident  that  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  murderous 
war  have  been  lost  on  certain  Western  statesmen,  who 
are  once  again  dragging  out  the  notorious  Munich  policy 
of  inciting  German  militarism  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
their  recent  comrade  in  arms. 

The  legitimate  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  very 
promoters  of  the  present  Western  policy  with  respect 
to  Germany  can  guarantee  that  the  German  militarism 
nurtured  by  them  will  not  once  again  turn  against  its 
present  partners  and  that  the  American,  British,  and 
French  peoples  will  not  have  to  pay  with  their  blood  for 
the  violation  by  the  governments  of  the  Three  Western 
Powers  of  the  Allied  agreements  on  the  peaceful  and 
democratic  development  of  Germany.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  anyone  can  give  such  guarantees. 

The  policy  of  the  USA,  Britain,  and  France  with  respect 
to  West  Germany  has  led  to  the  violation  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  designed  to  ensure  the 
unity  of  Germany  as  a  peace-loving  and  democratic  state. 
And  when  a  separate  state,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  was  set  up  independently  [of  the  Soviet  Union] 
in  West  Germany,  which  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
the  Three  Powers,  East  Germany,  where  forces  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  the  German  people  to  be  plunged  once 
again  into  disaster  assumed  the  leadership,  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  create  in  its  turn  an  independent  state. 

Thus,  two  states  came  into  being  in  Germany. 
Whereas  in  West  Germany,  whose  development  was 
directed  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France,  a 
government  took  office  the  representatives  of  which  do 
not  conceal  their  hatred  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  often 
openly  advertise  the  similarity  of  their  aspirations  to 
the  plans  of  the  Hitlerite  aggressors,  in  East  Germany 
a  government  was  formed  which  has  irrevocably  broken 
with  Germany's  aggressive  past.  State  and  public  affairs 
in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  are  governed  by  a 
constitution  fully  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  and  the  finest  progressive  traditions 
of  the  German  nation.  The  rule  of  monopolies  and 
Junkers  has  been  abolished  forever  in  the  GDR.  Naziism 
has  been  eradicated  and  a  number  of  other  social  and 
economic  reforms  have  been  carried  out,  which  have 
destroyed  the  basis  for  the  revival  of  militarism  and 
have  made  the  German  Democratic  Republic  an  impor- 
tant factor  of  peace  in  Europe.  The  Government  of  the 
GDR  has  solemnly  proclaimed  that  it  will  fulfill,  to  the 
letter,  its  commitments  under  the  Potsdam  Agreement, 
which,  incidentally,  the  Government  of  the  FRG  obsti- 
nately evades. 

The  inclusion  of  the  FRG  in  the  North  Atlantic  bloc 
compelled  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  countermeasures,  in 
as  much  as  the  commitments  binding  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  were  broken 
by  the  Three  Western  Powers,  which  united  with  West 
Germany,  and  previously  with  Italy,  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  against 
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the  Fascist  aggressors.  That  closed  military  alignment 
created  an  equal  threat  to  other  countries  as  well.  Such 
a  situation  compelled  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  other  European  countries  that  were  victims  of 
aggression  by  German  and  Italian  Fascism,  to  establish 
their  own  defensive  organization,  concluding  for  this 
purpose  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  to  which  the  GDR  also 
acceded. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
foregoing:  The  Potsdam  Agreement  has  been  grossly 
violated  by  the  Western  Powers.  It  is  like  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  once  mighty  and  fruitful,  but  now  cut  down  and 
with  its  heart  taken  out.  The  lofty  goals  for  which  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  was  concluded  have  long  since  been 
renounced  by  the  Western  Powers,  and  what  they  are 
actually  doing  in  Germany  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
what  the  Potsdam  Agreement  had  envisaged.  The  crux 
of  the  matter  is  not,  of  course,  that  the  social  and  politi- 
cal systems  of  the  GDR  and  the  FRG  are  basically 
different.  The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  social  structure  of  both  Ger- 
man states  is  the  concern  of  the  Germans  themselves. 
The  Soviet  Union  stands  for  complete  noninterference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  German  people,  or  in  those 
of  any  other  people.  But  the  GDR's  movement  towards 
socialism  has  given  rise  to  the  enmity  and  profound 
hostility  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  it — which 
finds  full  support  and  encouragement  by  the  NATO  mem- 
bers, and,  above  all,  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  FRG,  encouraged  by  the  Western 
Powers,  is  systematically  fanning  the  "cold  war,"  and  its 
leaders  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  FRG  would  pursue 
the  policy  "from  a  position  of  strength,"  1.  e.,  a  policy  of 
dictation  to  the  other  German  state.  Thus,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  FRG  does  not  want  a  peaceful  unification  of 
the  German  people,  who  are  living  in  two  states  under 
different  social  systems,  but  is  nurturing  plans  for  abolish- 
ing the  GDR  and  strengthening  at  the  latter's  expense  its 
own  militaristic  state. 

The  Soviet  Government  fully  understands  the  position 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  which  does  not  want 
to  see  the  democratic  and  social  gains  of  the  German 
working  people  destroyed,  the  property  of  capitalists  and 
landlords  restored,  the  land,  plants,  and  factories  taken 
away  from  the  people,  and  the  GDR  subjected  to  a  milita- 
rist regime.  The  recent  elections  for  the  People's  Cham- 
ber and  local  bodies  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
are  yet  another  striking  indication  that  the  population  of 
the  GDR  unanimously  supports  the  policy  of  its  Govern- 
ment, which  is  aimed  at  preserving  peace  and  reuniting 
Germany  on  a  peaceful  and  democratic  basis,  and  is  fully 
determined  to  defend  its  Socialist  gains.  The  Soviet 
Union  expresses  complete  solidarity  with  the  GDR,  which 
is  firmly  defending  its  lawful  rights. 

If  one  is  to  face  the  truth,  one  should  recognize  that 
other  countries  are  not  too  eager  either  to  support  the 
plans  of  the  Government  of  the  FRG  for  unifying  Ger- 
many by  force.  And  this  is  understandable,  since  peoples 
including  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  are  still 
smarting  from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  them  by  Hitlerite 
Germany. 
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Traces  of  the  last  war  are  far  from  erased  from  French 
towns  and  villages.  The  ruins  left  in  the  capital  and  in 
many  cities  of  Great  Britain  after  the  bombings  by  Nazi 
planes  have  not  yet  been  removed,  and  millions  of  Britons 
cannot  forget  the  tragic  fate  of  Coventry.  The  peoples 
that  were  subjected  to  occupation  by  the  Hitlerite  army 
fully  understand  these  feelings.  They  lost  millions  of 
men  and  women,  killed  or  tortured  to  death,  and  saw 
thousands  of  cities  destroyed  and  villages  burned  on  their 
soil.  The  Soviet  people  will  never  forget  what  happened 
to  Stalingrad,  nor  will  the  Poles  ever  forget  the  fate  of 
Warsaw,  nor  the  Czechoslovak  people  that  of  Lidice. 
American  families  also  came  to  know  the  grief  of  losing 
their  kith  and  kin.  Germany  twice  unleashed  world  wars 
and  in  both  cases  dragged  into  them  the  United  States  of 
America,  whose  sons  were  compelled  to  shed  their  blood  in 
lands  thousands  of  miles  away  from  American  shores. 

Mindful  of  all  this,  the  peoples  cannot  and  will  not  per- 
mit the  unification  of  Germany  on  a  militaristic  basis. 

There  is  another  program  for  uniting  Germany,  which- 
is  advocated  by  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  This 
is  a  program  for  uniting  Germany  as  a  peace-loving  and 
democratic  state,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
peoples.  There  is  but  one  way  to  put  it  into  effect,  that  is, 
through  agreement  and  contacts  between  the  two  German 
states  and  through  the  establishment  of  a  German  confed- 
eration. The  implementation  of  this  proposal  would, 
without  affecting  the  social  structures  of  the  GDR  and  the 
FRG,  direct  into  the  single  channel  of  a  peaceful  policy 
the  efforts  of  their  governments  and  parliaments  anc" 
would  ensure  a  gradual  rapprochement  and  merger  of  thfi 
two  German  states. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  other  states  interested  ir 
strengthening  the  peace  in  Europe,  supports  the  proposals 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  for  the  peaceful  unifi 
cation  of  Germany.  The  Government  of  the  USSB 
regrets  that  none  of  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  haf 
as  yet  produced  any  positive  results,  since  the  government! 
of  the  United  States  and  other  NATO  members,  and,  abov» 
all,  the  Government  of  the  FRG,  do  not,  in  fact,  display  anj 
concern  either  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  or  fo: 
the  unification  of  Germany. 

Consequently,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States; 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  directed  as  it  is  toward  th 
militarization  of  West  Germany  and  toward  involving  i 
in  the  military  bloc  of  the  Western  Powers,  has  als 
prevented  the  enforcement  of  those  provisions  of  the  Potsi 
dam  Agreement  that  pertain  to  Germany's  unity. 

Actually,  of  all  the  Allied  agreements  on  Germany,  onl. 
one  is  being  carried  out  today.     It  is  the  agreement  o:l 
the  so-called  quadripartite  status  of  Berlin.     On  the  basi  | 
of  that  status,  the  Three  Western  Powers  are  ruling  th 
roost  in  West  Berlin,  turning  it  into  a  kind  of  state  with 
in  a  state  and  using  it  as  a  center  from  which  to  pursu 
subversive  activity  against  the  GDR,  the  Soviet  Unioi 
and  the  other  parties  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty.    The  Unite, 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  are  freely  commun 
eating  with  West  Berlin  through  lines  of  communicatio 
passing  through  the  territory  and  the  airspace  of  tb  | 
German  Democratic  Republic,  which  they  do  not  eve 
want  to  recognize. 

The  governments  of  the  Three  Powers  are  seeking  t 
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keep  in  force  the  long-since  obsolete  part  of  the  wartime 
agreements  that  governed  the  occupation  of  Germany  and 
entitled  them  in  the  past  to  stay  in  Berlin.  At  the  same 
time,  as  stated  above,  the  Western  Powers  have  grossly 
violated  the  Four-Power  agreements,  including  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement,  which  is  the  most  concentrated  ex- 
pression of  the  obligations  of  the  Powers  with  respect  to 
Germany.  Moreover,  the  Four-Power  agreements  on  the 
occupation  of  Germany,  which  the  governments  of  the 
USA,  Great  Britain,  and  France  invoke  in  support  of 
their  rights  in  West  Berlin,  were  approved  by  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement  or  adopted  for  its  implementation.  In 
other  words,  the  Three  Powers  are  demanding,  for  their 
own  sake,  the  preservation  of  the  occupation  privileges 
based  on  those  Four-Power  agreements,  which  they  them- 
selves have  violated. 

If  the  USA,  Great  Britain,  and  France  are  indeed  stay- 
ing in  Berlin  by  virtue  of  the  right  stemming  from  the 
aforementioned  international  agreements  and,  primarily, 
from  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  this  implies  their  duty  to 
abide  by  these  agreements.  Those  who  have  grossly 
violated  these  agreements  have  lost  the  right  to  maintain 
their  occupation  regime  in  Berlin  or  any  other  part  of 
Germany.  Furthermore,  is  it  possible  to  insist  on  the 
occupation  regime  being  maintained  in  Germany  or  in  any 
part  thereof  for  more  than  13  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war?  For,  any  occupation  is  an  event  of  limited  duration, 
which  is  expressly  stipulated  in  the  Four-Power  agree- 
ments on  Germany. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conventional  way  to  put  an 
end  to  occupation  is  for  the  parties  that  were  at  war  to 
conclude  a  peace  treaty  offering  the  defeated  country  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  normal 
life. 

The  fact  that  Germany  still  has  no  peace  treaty  is  the 
fault  primarily  of  the  governments  of  the  USA,  Britain, 
iand  France,  which  have  never  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  drafting  such  a  treaty.  It  is  known  that 
'the  governments  of  the  Three  Powers  reacted  negatively 
to  every  approach  the  Soviet  Government  has  made  to 
them  regarding  the  preparation  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany. 

At  present,  the  USA,  Great  Britain,  and  France  are 
opposed,  as  follows  from  their  notes  of  September  30  of 
this  year,  to  the  latest  proposals  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
with  Germany  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
GDR,  while  making  no  proposals  of  their  own  on  this 
^question,  just  as  they  have  made  none  throughout  the 
'postwar  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  note  of  the 
'US  Government  is  a  restatement  of  the  position  that 
proved  to  be  utterly  unrealistic,  whereby  Germany's  na- 
tional unity  is  to  be  re-established  by  the  USSR,  the  USA, 
'Great  Britain,  and  France  rather  than  by  the  German 
states  that  are  to  unite.  It  also  follows  from  the  US 
[Government's  note  that  it  is  once  again  avoiding  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  interested 
states  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  peace  treaty  with 
'Germany.  The  result  is  a  veritable  vicious  circle:  The 
"US  Government  is  objecting  to  the  drafting  of  a  German 
(peace  treaty  by  referring  to  the  absence  of  a  united 
jGerman  state  while  at  the  same  time  hampering  the 
i  reunification    of    Germany    by    rejecting    the   only    real 


possibility  of  solving  this  problem  through  agreement 
between  the  two  German  states. 

Is  it  not  because  the  Western  Powers  would  like  to 
prolong  indefinitely  their  privileges  in  West  Germany 
and  the  occupation  regime  in  West  Berlin  that  they 
take  this  position  on  the  question  of  drafting  a  peace 
treaty?  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  such  is 
the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

The  Soviet  Government  reaffirms  its  readiness  to  par- 
ticipate at  any  time  in  negotiations  to  draft  a  peace  treaty 
with  Germany.  However,  the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty 
can  by  no  means  be  an  excuse  now  for  attempting  to 
maintain  the  occupation  regime  anywhere  in  Germany. 

The  occupation  period  in  Germany  has  long  since  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past  and  any  attempts  to  prevent 
the  disappearance  of  special  rights  of  foreign  powers  in 
Germany  are  becoming  a  dangerous  anachronism.  The 
occupation  regime  in  Germany  has  never  been  an  end  in 
itself.  It  was  established  to  help  the  healthy  forces  of 
the  German  nation  to  build  their  own  new  peace-loving 
and  democratic  state  on  the  ruins  of  a  militaristic 
Germany. 

Desirous  of  living  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
entire  German  people,  the  Soviet  Union  has  established 
and  is  maintaining  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  both 
German  states.  Close  friendly  relations  bind  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  These  re- 
lations were  embodied  in  the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
on  September  20,  1955.  In  accordance  with  this  treaty, 
relations  between  the  two  states  are  based  on  complete 
equality  of  rights,  respect  for  each  other's  sovereignty, 
and  noninterference  in  each  other's  internal  affairs.  The 
Soviet  Government  proceeds  from  the  same  principles 
in  its  relations  with  the  other  German  state — the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

On  their  part,  the  governments  of  the  USA,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  proclaimed  an  end  to  the  occupation 
regime  in  the  territory  of  the  FRG,  which  had  been  under 
their  control  and  administration,  when  they  signed  the 
Paris  agreements.  The  Four-Power  status  of  Berlin 
came  into  being  because  Berlin,  as  the  capital  of  Ger- 
many, was  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  Control  Council 
established  for  Germany's  administration  during  the  ini- 
tial period  of  occupation.  This  status  has  been  scrupu- 
lously observed  by  the  Soviet  Union  up  to  the  present 
time,  although  the  Control  Council  ceased  to  exist  as 
early  as  ten  years  ago  and  there  have  been  two  capitals 
in  Germany  for  a  long  time.  As  for  the  USA,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  they  have  chosen  to  abuse  in  a 
flagrant  manner  their  occupation  rights  in  Berlin  and 
have  exploited  the  Four-Power  status  of  the  city  for  their 
own  purposes  to  the  detriment  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  and  the  other  Socialist 
countries. 

At  one  time,  the  agreement  on  the  Four-Power  status  of 
Berlin  was  an  agreement  providing  for  equal  rights  of  the 
Four  Powers,  which  was  concluded  for  peaceful  demo- 
cratic purposes,  which  purposes  later  became  known  as 
the  Potsdam  principles.  At  that  time,  this  agreement 
met  the  requirements  of  the  day  and  was  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  all  its  signatories — the  USSR,  the 
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USA,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  Now  that  the  Western 
Powers  have  begun  to  arm  West  Germany  and  turn  it 
into  an  instrument  of  their  policy  directed  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  very  essence  of  this  erstwhile  Allied 
agreement  on  Berlin  has  disappeared.  It  was  violated 
by  three  of  its  signatories,  who  began  using  it  against 
the  fourth  signatory,  i.  e.,  against  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  that  in  such  a  situation 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  self-respecting  state  in  its 
place  would  pretend  not  to  notice  the  changes  that  have 
occurred. 

An  obviously  absurd  situation  has  thus  arisen,  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  supporting  and  maintaining 
favorable  conditions  for  the  Western  Powers  in  their 
activities  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Allies  under 
the  Warsaw  Treaty. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union,  just  as  the  other 
parties  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  cannot  tolerate  such  a 
situation  any  longer.  For  the  occupation  regime  in  West 
Berlin  to  continue  would  be  tantamount  to  recognizing 
something  like  a  privileged  position  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries, for  which  there  is,  of  course,  no  reason  whatsoever. 

It  is  hardly  possible  seriously  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  help  the  forces  of  aggression  to  develop 
subversive  activities,  much  less  to  prepare  an  attack  on 
Socialist  countries.  It  should  be  clear  for  anybody  with 
common  sense  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  maintain 
a  situation  in  West  Berlin  that  is  detrimental  to  its  lawful 
interests,  its  security,  and  the  security  of  other  Socialist 
countries.  It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  a  Jordan  or  an  Iran  and  will  never 
tolerate  any  methods  of  pressure  upon  it  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  conditions  advantageous  to  the  opposing 
NATO  military  bloc.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the  West- 
ern Powers  are  trying  to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  endorse 
in  their  attempts  to  retain  their  rights  of  occupants  in 
West  Berlin. 

Can  the  Soviet  Union  disregard  all  these  facts,  which 
affect  the  vital  security  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of 
its  ally — the  German  Democratic  Republic — and  of  all 
the  member  states  of  the  Warsaw  Defense  Treaty?  Of 
course  not!  The  Soviet  Government  can  no  longer  con- 
sider itself  bound  by  that  part  of  the  Allied  agreements  on 
Germany  that  has  assumed  an  inequitable  character  and 
is  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  occupa- 
tion regime  in  West  Berlin  and  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  GDR. 

In  this  connection,  the  Government  of  the  USSR  hereby 
notifies  the  United  States  Government  that  the  Soviet 
Union  regards  as  null  and  void  the  "Protocol  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  zones  of  occupation  in 
Germany  and  on  the  administration  of  Greater  Berlin," 
of  September  12,  1944,  and  the  related  supplementary 
agreements,  including  the  agreement  on  the  control 
machinery  in  Germany,  concluded  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  USSR,  the  USA,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
on  May  1,  1945,  i.  e.,  the  agreements  that  were  intended 
to  be  in  effect  during  the  first  years  after  the  capitulation 
of  Germany. 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  the  Soviet  Government  is  doing 
by  making  this  statement  is  to  recognize  the  actual  state 
of  affairs,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  USA,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  have  long  since  rejected  the  essen- 
tials of  the  treaties  and  agreements  concluded  during  the 
war  against  Hitler  Germany  and  after  its  defeat.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  doing  no  more  than  drawing  con- 
clusions that  inevitably  ensue  for  the  Soviet  Union  from 
this  actual  state  of  affairs. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  and  proceeding  from  the 
principle  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  the  Soviet  Government  will  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  the  GDR  at  an 
appropriate  time  with  a  view  to  transferring  to  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  the  functions  temporarily 
performed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  by  virtue  of  the 
above-mentioned  Allied  agreements  and  under  the 
agreement  between  the  USSR  and  the  GDR  of  September 
20,  1955.  The  best  way  to  solve  the  Berlin  problem  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  adopt  a  decision  based  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  on  Germany.  But  this  is 
possible  only  in  the  event  that  the  three  Western  Powers 
return  to  a  policy  in  German  affairs  that  would  be 
pursued  jointly  with  the  USSR  and  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement.  In 
the  present  circumstances  this  would  mean  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  from  NATO 
with  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  from  the  Warsaw  Treaty  [organization], 
and  an  agreement  whereby,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  neither  of  the  two 
German  states  would  have  any  armed  forces  except 
those  needed  to  maintain  law  and  order  at  home  and 
guard  the  frontiers. 

Should  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be  un- 
willing to  contribute  in  such  a  way  to  the  implementation 
of  the  political  principles  of  the  Allied  agreements  on 
Germany,  it  will  have  no  reason,  either  legal  or  moral,  for 
insisting  on  the  preservation  of  the  Four-Power  status  of 
Berlin.  Some  ill-wishers  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  of 
course  try  to  interpret  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  the  question  of  the  occupation  regime  in  Berlin 
as  the  striving  for  some  sort  of  annexation.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  such  an  interpretation  has  nothing  in 
common  with  reality.  The  Soviet  Union,  just  as  the 
other  Socialist  states,  has  no  territorial  claims.  In  its 
policy,  it  is  firmly  guided  by  the  principle  of  condemning 
annexation,  i.  e.,  the  seizure  of  foreign  territories  and 
forced  annexation  of  foreign  peoples.  This  principle  was 
proclaimed  by  Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  state,  as 
far  back  as  the  first  days  of  Soviet  power  in  Russia. 

The  USSR  does  not  seek  any  conquests.  All  it  wants 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  abnormal  and  dangerous  situation 
that  has  developed  in  Berlin  because  of  the  continued 
occupation  of  its  western  sectors  by  the  USA,  Great 
Britain,  and  France. 

An  independent  solution  to  the  Berlin  problem  must 
be  found  in  the  very  near  future  since  the  Western 
Powers  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  and  the  Government  of  the  FRG, 
supported    by    the   same   powers,    is   pursuing   a    policy 
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hampering  the  unification  of  Germany.  It  is  necessary  to 
prevent  West  Berlin  from  being  used  any  longer  as  a 
springboard  for  intensive  espionage,  sabotage,  and  other 
subversive  activities  against  Socialist  countries,  the 
GDR,  and  the  USSR  or,  to  quote  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  prevent  its  being  used  for 
"indirect  aggression"  against  the  countries  of  the 
Socialist  camp. 

Essentially  speaking,  the  only  interest  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  have  in  West  Berlin 
consists  in  using  this  "frontline  city,"  as  it  is  vociferously 
called  in  the  West,  as  a  vantage  point  from  which  to 
carry  on  hostile  activities  against  the  socialist  countries. 
The  Western  powers  gain  nothing  else  from  their  stay  in 
Berlin  as  occupants.  The  ending  of  the  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  West  Berlin  would  cause  no  harm  whatever,  either 
to  the  United  States  or  to  Great  Britain  or  France.  It 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  substantially  improve  the  in- 
ternational atmosphere  in  Europe  and  set  peoples'  minds 
at  rest  in  all  countries. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Western  powers'  insistence  on 
continuing  their  occupation  of  West  Berlin  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  is  not  confined  to  "in- 
direct aggression"  against  the  GDR  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  some  other  plans  are  apparently  being  kept 
in  view  for  an  even  more  dangerous  use  of  West  Berlin. 

The  Soviet  Government  makes  this  approach  to  the 
Government  of  the  USA.  guided  by  the  desire  to  achieve 
a  relaxation  of  international  tension ;  to  put  an  end  to 
the  state  of  "cold  war"  and  pave  the  way  for  the  restora- 
tion of  good  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  France;  to 
clear  away  everything  that  gives  rise  to  clashes  and 
quarrels  between  our  countries ;  and  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  causes  leading  to  conflicts.  Indeed,  one  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  West  Berlin,  in  its  present  status, 
is  just  such  a  source  of  discord  and  suspicion  between  our 
countries. 

Of  course,  the  most  correct  and  natural  way  to  solve 
the  problem  would  be  for  the  western  part  of  Berlin, 
now  actually  detached  from  the  GDR,  to  be  reunited  with 
its  eastern  part  and  for  Berlin  to  become  a  unified  city 
within  the  state  in  whose  territory  it  is  situated. 

However,  the  Soviet  Government,  taking  into  account 
the  present  unrealistic  policy  of  the  USA  as  well  as  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  with  respect  to  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  cannot  but  foresee  the  difficulties 
the  Western  powers  have  in  contributing  to  such  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Berlin  problem.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
guided  by  the  concern  that  the  process  of  liquidating  the 
occupation  regime  may  not  involve  any  painful  break  in 
the  established  way  of  life  of  the  West  Berlin  population. 

One  cannot  of  course  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  political  and  economic  development  of  West 
Berlin  during  the  period  of  its  occupation  by  the  three 
Western  powers  has  progressed  in  a  different  direction 
from  the  development  of  East  Berlin  and  the  GDR,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  way  of  life  in  the  two  parts  of 
Berlin  are  at  the  present  time  entirely  different.  The 
i  Soviet  Government  considers  that  when  the  foreign  oc- 
|  cupation  is  ended  the  population  of  West  Berlin  must  be 
granted  the  right  to  have  whatever  way  of  life  it  wishes 
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for  itself.  If  the  inhabitants  of  West  Berlin  desire  to 
preserve  the  present  way  of  life,  based  on  private  capi- 
talistic ownership,  that  is  up  to  them.  The  USSR,  for 
its  part,  would  respect  any  choice  of  the  West  Berliners 
in  this  matter. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  its  part  would  consider  it  possible  to  solve  the 
West  Berlin  question  at  the  present  time  by  the  con- 
version of  West  Berlin  into  an  independent  political 
unit — a  free  city,  without  any  state,  including  both  exist- 
ing German  states,  interfering  in  its  life.  Specifically,  it 
might  be  possible  to  agree  that  the  territory  of  the  free 
city  be  demilitarized  and  that  no  armed  forces  be  con- 
tained therein.  The  free  city,  West  Berlin,  could  have 
its  own  government  and  run  its  own  economic,  admin- 
istrative, and  other  affairs. 

The  Four  Powers  which  shared  in  the  administration 
of  Berlin  after  the  war  could,  as  well  as  both  of  the 
German  states,  undertake  to  respect,  the  status  of  West 
Berlin  as  a  free  city,  just  as  was  done,  for  instance,  by 
the  Four  Powers  with  respect  to  the  neutral  status  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Austrian  Republic. 

For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Government  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  United  Nations  also  sharing,  in  one 
way  or  other,  in  observing  the  free-city  status  of  West 
Berlin. 

It  is  obvious  that,  considering  the  specific  position  of 
West  Berlin,  which  lies  within  the  territory  of  the  GDR 
and  is  cut  off  from  the  outside  world,  the  question  would 
arise  of  some  kind  of  arrangement  with  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  concerning  guarantees  of  unhindered 
communications  between  the  free  city  and  the  outside 
world — both  to  the  East  and  to  the  West — with  the  object 
of  free  movement  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  In  its 
turn  West  Berlin  would  undertake  not  to  permit  on  its 
territory  any  hostile  subversive  activity  directed  against 
the  GDR  or  any  other  state. 

The  above-mentioned  solution  of  the  problem  of  West 
Berlin's  status  would  be  an  important  step  toward  nor- 
malizing the  situation  in  Berlin,  which,  instead  of  being 
a  hotbed  of  unrest  and  tension,  could  become  a  center 
for  contacts  and  cooperation  between  both  parts  of  Ger- 
many in  the  interest  of  her  peaceful  future  and  the  unity 
of  the  German  nation. 

The  establishment  of  free-city  status  for  West  Berlin 
would  firmly  ensure  the  development  of  West  Berlin's 
economy,  due  to  its  contacts  on  all  sides  with  the  states 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  would  ensure  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  the  city's  population.  For  its  part, 
the  Soviet  Union  states  that  it  would  contribute  in  every 
way  toward  the  achievement  of  these  ends,  in  particular 
by  placing  orders  for  industrial  goods  and  amounts  that 
would  fully  ensure  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  free 
city's  economy,  and  by  regular  deliveries  on  a  commercial 
basis  of  the  necessary  quantities  of  raw  materials  and 
food  stuffs  to  West  Berlin.  Thus,  by  the  liquidation  of 
the  occupation  regime,  not  only  would  the  more  than  two 
million  people  of  West  Berlin  not  be  harmed  but  on  the 
contrary  they  would  have  every  opportunity  to  raise  their 
living  standard. 

In  case  the  Government  of  the  USA  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  France  express  their  agree- 
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ment  to  consider  the  question  of  liquidating  the  present 
occupation  regime  in  West  Berlin  by  setting  up  a  free 
city  within  its  territory,  the  Soviet  government  would  be 
willing  on  behalf  of  the  Four  Powers  to  enter  into  official 
contact  on  this  matter  with  the  government  of  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  with  which  it  has  already  had 
preliminary  consultations  prior  to  the  sending  of  the 
present  note. 

Naturally,  it  would  also  be  realized  that  the  GDR's 
agreement  to  set  up  on  its  territory  such  an  independent 
political  organism  as  a  free  city  of  West  Berlin  would 
be  a  concession,  a  definite  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
GDR  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  peace  in  Europe,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  national  interest  of  the  German  people 
as  a  whole. 

The  Soviet  Government,  guided  by  a  desire  to  normalize 
the  situation  in  Berlin  in  the  interest  of  European  peace 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  peaceful  and  independent  develop- 
ment of  Germany,  has  resolved  to  effect  measures  on  its 
part  designed  to  liquidate  the  occupation  regime  in  Berlin. 
It  hopes  that  the  Government  of  the  USA  will  show  a 
proper  understanding  of  these  motives  and  make  a  real- 
istic approach  to  the  Berlin  question. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  with  those  of  the  other 
states  concerned  on  granting  West  Berlin  the  status  of  a 
demilitarized  free  city.  In  case  this  proposal  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  government  of  the  USA  then  there  will  no 
longer  remain  any  topic  for  negotiations  between  the 
former  occupying  powers  on  the  Berlin  question. 

The  Soviet  Government  seeks  to  have  the  necessary 
change  in  Berlin's  situation  take  place  in  a  cold  atmos- 
phere, without  haste  and  unnecessary  friction,  with 
maximum  possible  consideration  for  the  interests  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Obviously,  a  certain  period  of  time 
will  be  necessary  for  the  powers  which  occupied  Germany 
after  the  defeat  of  Hitler's  Wehrmacht  to  agree  on  pro- 
claiming West  Berlin  a  free  city  provided,  naturally,  that 
the  Western  powers  display  due  interest  in  this  proposal. 
It  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
necessity  may  arise  for  talks  between  the  municipal 
authorities  of  both  parts  of  Berlin  and  also  between  the 
GDR  and  the  FRG  to  settle  any  questions  that  may  arise. 
In  view  of  this,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes  to  make 
no  changes  in  the  present  procedure  for  military  traffic  of 
the  USA,  Great  Britain,  and  France  from  West  Berlin 
to  the  FRG  for  half  a  year.  It  regards  such  a  period  as 
fully  sufficient  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  solution 
of  the  questions  connected  with  the  change  in  Berlin's 
situation  and  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  any  complica- 
tions, provided,  naturally,  that  the  governments  of  the 
Western  powers  do  not  deliberately  seek  such  complica- 
tions. During  the  above-mentioned  period  the  parties  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  prove  in  practice  their  desire  to 
ease  international  tension  by  settling  the  Berlin  question. 
If  the  above-mentioned  period  is  not  utilized  to  reach 
an  adequate  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  will  then  carry 
out  the  planned  measures  through  an  agreement  with  the 
GDR.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, like  any  other  independent  state,  must  fully  deal 
with  questions  concerning  its  space,  i.  e.,  exercise  its 


sovereignty  on  land,  on  water,  and  in  the  air.  At  the 
same  time,  there  will  terminate  all  contacts  still  main- 
tained between  representatives  of  the  armed  forces  and 
other  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Germany  and  cor- 
responding representatives  of  the  armed  forces  and  other 
officials  of  the  USA,  Great  Britain,  and  France  on  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  Berlin. 

Voices  are  raised  in  the  capitals  of  some  Western 
powers  that  those  powers  do  not  recognize  the  Soviet 
Union's  decision  to  relinquish  its  part  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  occupation  status  in  Berlin.  But  how  can  one 
place  the  question  on  such  a  level  ?  He  who  today  speaks 
of  nonrecognition  of  the  steps  planned  by  the  Soviet  Union 
obviously  would  like  to  talk  with  the  latter  not  in  the 
language  of  reason  and  well-founded  arguments  but  in  the 
language  of  brute  force,  forgetting  that  the  Soviet  people 
are  not  affected  by  threats  and  intimidation.  If  behind 
the  words  about  "nonrecognition"  there  really  lies  the 
intention  to  resort  to  force  and  drag  the  world  into  a  war 
over  Berlin,  the  advocates  of  such  a  policy  should  realize 
that  they  assume  a  very  grave  responsibility  for  all  its 
consequences  before  all  nations  and  before  history.  Those 
who  indulge  in  sabre-rattling  in  connection  with  the  situ- 
ation in  Berlin  are  once  again  betraying  their  interests 
in  preserving  for  aggressive  purposes  the  occupation 
regime  in  Berlin. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  hope 
that  the  problem  of  normalizing  the  situation  in  Berlin, 
which  life  itself  raises  before  our  states  as  a  natural 
necessity,  will  in  any  case  be  solved  in  accordance  with 
considerations  of  statesmenship,  the  interests  of  peace 
between  peoples,  without  the  unnecessary  nervous  strain 
and  intensification  of  a  "cold  war." 

Methods  of  blackmail  and  reckless  threats  of  force 
will  be  least  of  all  appropriate  in  solving  such  a  prob- 
lem as  the  Berlin  question.  Such  methods  will  not  help 
solve  a  single  question,  but  can  only  bring  the  situation 
to  the  danger  point.  But  only  madmen  can  go  to  the 
length  of  unleashing  another  world  war  over  the  pres- 
ervation of  privileges  of  occupiers  in  West  Berlin.  If 
such  madmen  should  really  appear,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  strait  jackets  could  be  found  for  them.  If  the 
statesmen  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  Western 
powers  are  guided  by  feelings  of  hatred  for  communism 
and  the  socialist  countries  in  their  approach  to  the  Berlin 
question  as  well  as  other  international  problems,  no  good 
will  come  out  of  it.  Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  any 
other  small  socialist  state  can  or  will  deny  its  existence 
precisely  as  a  socialist  state.  That  is  why,  having  united 
in  an  unbreakable  fraternal  alliance,  they  firmly  stand 
in  defense  of  their  rights  and  their  state  frontiers,  acting 
according  to  the  motto — one  for  all  and  all  for  one.  Any 
violation  of  the  frontiers  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Poland,  or  Czechoslovakia,  any  aggressive  ac- 
tion against  any  member  state  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
will  be  regarded  by  all  its  participants  as  an  act  of  ag- 
gression against  them  all  and  will  immediately  cause 
appropriate  retaliation. 

The  Soviet  Government  believes  that  it  would  be 
sensible  to  recognize  the  situation  prevailing  in  the  world 
and  to  create  normal  relations  for  the  co-existence  of 
all  states,  to  develop  international  trade,  to  build  rela- 
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tions  between  our  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  well- 
known  principles  of  mutual  respect  for  one  another's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  nonaggression,  non- 
interference in  one  another's  internal  affairs,  equality  and 
mutual  benefit. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  people  and  government  are 
sincerely  striving  for  the  restoration  of  good  relations 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  relations  based  on 


trust,  which  are  quite  feasible  as  shown  by  the  exper- 
ience in  the  joint  struggle  against  the  Hitlerite  aggres- 
sors, and  which  in  peacetime  would  hold  out  to  our 
countries  nothing  but  the  advantages  of  mutually  enriched 
spiritual  and  material  cooperation  between  our  peoples, 
and  to  all  other  people  the  blessings  of  a  tranquil  life 
under  conditions  of  an  enduring  peace. 

Moscow,  November  27,  1958 


United  States-Latin  American  Relations,  1953-1958 

REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

by  Milton  S.  Eisenhoioer,  Personal  Representative  of  the  President 


December  27,  1958 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Five  years  ago  I  sub- 
mitted to  you  a  report1  on  United  States-Latin 
American  Relations  following  field  observations 
in  the  ten  Eepublics  of  South  America  and  sub- 
sequent study  with  the  Federal  officials  who  had 
accompanied  me  on  that  fact-finding,  good-will 
trip. 

In  the  1953  report,  I  emphasized  the  vital  im- 
portance of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
to  each  other;  suggested  the  principles  which 
should  be  observed  in  strengthening  hemispheric 
relations;  analyzed  those  continental  conditions 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  United  States 
policies  and  programs ;  and  recommended  a  num- 
ber of  actions  which  I  believed  would  be  helpful 
in  binding  the  American  Republics  into  a  co- 
operative enterprise  directed  toward  the  goals  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  rising  levels  of  human  well- 
being. 

In  the  period  September  1956  to  May  1957,  I 
had  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  learn  the 
views  of  distinguished  leaders  of  the  twenty  re- 
publics of  Latin  America.  It  was  my  privilege 
i  to  serve  as  your  personal  representative  on  the 
!  Inter- American  Committee  of  Presidential  Repre- 
'■  sentatives,  which  unanimously  recommended  to 
the  Chiefs  of  State  ways  in  which  the  Organiza- 
i  tion  of  American  States  might  broaden  the  scope 


of  its  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of 
this  hemisphere.2 

In  the  summer  of  1957,  several  associates  and  I, 
at  your  request,  responded  to  an  invitation  from 
President  Ruiz  Cortines  of  Mexico,  and  made  a 
fact-finding  good- will  visit  to  that  country. 

Then,  in  July  of  this  year,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  President  of 
the  Export- Import  Bank,  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  a  physician  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  I  made  a  fact- 
finding trip  to  the  five  republics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  to  Panama,3  interrupting  it  for  a  few 
days  to  participate  in  Puerto  Rico's  sixth  annual 
celebration  of  its  having  achieved  Commonwealth 
status. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  submit  to  you  soon 
after  my  return  from  this  latest  mission  a  report 
on  our  findings,  and  further  recommendations  for 
improving  United  States-Latin  American  rela- 
tions. However,  I  found  it  desirable  to  spend  all 
the  time  I  could  spare  from  my  University  duties 
in  holding  extensive  discussions  with  Federal 
agencies,  and  one  international  agency,  whose 
policies  and  programs  have  a  significant  bearing 
on  this  central  problem.  During  the  past  four 
months  I  have  had  helpful  conversations  with  you, 
the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  officials  of  the  State  Department,  the  Secre- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1953,  p.  695. 
January  19,  1959 


*  Ibi4-,  Oct.  1,  1956,  p.  511 ;  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  479 ;  June 
24, 1957,  p.  1014. 

'Ibid.,  Aug.  25, 1958,  p.  309. 
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tary  of  the  Treasury  and  some  of  his  associates, 
the  National  Security  Planning  Board,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
President  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor and  other  officials  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  various  officials  in  other  Departments,  and 
the  heads  of  some  of  our  industrial  enterprises 
with  activities  in  Latin  America.  I  suspect, 
therefore,  that  there  have  already  been  set  in  mo- 
tion activities  which  will  lead  to  such  results  as 
might  be  expected  from  my  studies  and  observa- 
tions. Hence  this  report,  as  an  addendum  to  the 
one  I  submitted  in  1953,  is  prepared  primarily 
for  the  record. 

I  reaffirm  essentially  all  I  said  in  my  report 
of  1953,  but  now  I  must  add  a  note  of  urgency  to 
my  general  recommendation  that  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  re-examine 
their  attitudes  and  policies  toward  one  another 
and  constantly  seek  to  strengthen  their  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  relations,  to  their  mutual 
benefit. 

Latin  America  is  a  continental  area  in  ferment. 
While  its  productivity  is  increasing,  so  is  its  popu- 
lation, at  an  unprecedented  rate.  A  high  degree 
of  illiteracy,  poverty,  and  dependence  on  one- 
commodity  economies  with  consequent  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  income  still  characterize  most  of  this 
vast  area. 

But  the  people  generally,  including  the  most 
humble  of  them,  now  know  that  low  standards  of 
living  are  neither  universal  nor  inevitable,  and 
they  are  therefore  impatiently  insistent  that 
remedial  actions  be  taken.  It  is  perhaps  natural 
for  them  to  look  primarily  to  the  United  States 
for  assistance. 

Neither  the  people  nor  their  leaders  seek  finan- 
cial grants,  save  in  a  few  isolated  and  emergency 
situations.  Rather,  they  want  public  and  private 
credit  in  increasing  quantities,  stable  trade  rela- 
tions, greater  stability  in  the  prices  of  raw  com- 
modities which  they  sell,  and  technical  assistance 
designed  to  hasten  overall  development  primarily 
through  improvement  in  education,  health,  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  productivity. 

The  Need  for  Understanding 

It  is  surely  a  truism  to  say  that  if  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  are  to  coop- 
erate   fruitfully    in    ways    that    are    mutually 


beneficial — in  ways  that  enable  Latin  America 
to  achieve  its  aspirations  without  requiring  an 
excessive  drain  upon  the  over- taxed  resources  of 
the  United  States — there  must  first  be  better 
understanding  among  them. 

I  commented  at  length  on  this  in  my  previous 
report.  I  now  must  report  that  misunderstand- 
ings seem  to  me  to  be  even  more  serious  than  they 
were  in  1953. 

In  the  United  States,  the  problem  stems  pri- 
marily from  a  lack  of  knowledge.  We  wish  to 
be  a  good  neighbor.  We  want  the  Latin 
American  republics  to  regard  us  as  a  faithful 
friend.  But  our  people  generally  do  not  truly 
comprehend  the  problems  and  aspirations  of  our 
neighbors,  and  thus  we  sometimes  take  actions 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  good  relationships 
we  wish  to  foster.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  have  favored 
actions  different  from  those  that  were  taken  in 
the  area  of  trade  relations  if  they  had  been  in 
possession  of  all  relevant  facts. 

In  Latin  America,  misunderstandings  of  our 
policies,  programs,  and  attitudes  are  pervasive, 
and  are  impediments  to  the  development  of  more 
fruitful  cooperation. 

Latin  Americans  believe  that  our  economic 
capacity  is  essentially  unlimited  and  that  we  are 
doing  much  more  for  other  areas  of  the  world 
than  we  are  for  Latin  America.  This  leads  them 
to  conclude  that  their  failure  to  obtain  credit  in 
the  desired  volume  is  either  sheer  perversity  or 
discrimination  on  our  part.  That  this  is  not  so 
is  beside  my  immediate  point.  Leaders  and 
peoples  think  it  is  so.  This  persistent  misunder- 
standing, noted  in  my  previous  report  and  found 
this  summer  to  be  even  more  strongly  held, 
should  warn  us  that  new  and  dramatic  action  to 
overcome  it  is  now  imperative. 

Another  serious  misconception  is  that  we  some- 
times fix  prices,  to  the  detriment  of  Latin 
America.  Everywhere  one  hears  it  said,  among 
government  officials,  university  students,  and 
business  leaders:  "We  must  sell  to  you  at  prices 
you  are  willing  to  pay,  and  we  must  buy  from 
you  at  prices  you  dictate." 

Why  is  this  false  idea  circulated?  One  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  in  Latin  America  stems 
from  an  excessive  dependence  upon  the  export  of 
agricultural  products  and  minerals,  whose  prices 
are  subject  to  sharp  fluctuations  in  world  markets, 
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whereas  the  prices  of  industrial  commodities  they 
buy  are  more  rigid.  That  the  United  States  does 
not  fix  prices — that  raw  commodity  and  industrial 
prices  are  determined  in  the  competitive  markets 
of  the  world,  as  they  should  be — is  again  in  one 
sense  beside  the  point.  The  erroneous  belief 
noted  above  is  widely  held.  It  causes  bitterness, 
and  impedes  rational  resolution  of  substantive 
problems. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  a  gross  misconcep- 
tion which  is  evidently  fairly  recent  in  origin. 
At  least  I  did  not  encounter  it  in  1953.  Based  on 
a  distortion  of  facts,  a  false  impression  is  now 
held  by  certain  misinformed  individuals  and  is 
also  being  cleverly  fostered  by  communist  agita- 
tors. Despite  our  adherence  to  a  policy  of  non- 
intervention, we  are  charged  with  supporting 
Latin  American  dictators  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  trend  toward  freedom  and  democratic 
government. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  charge  is  insidiously  spread 
by  international  conspirators  who  represent  the 
most  vicious  dictatorship  in  modern  history. 

These  three  examples  of  Latin  American  mis- 
understanding of  our  attitudes,  policies,  and 
capabilities  are  only  illustrative. 

In  my  previous  report,  I  made  nine  recom- 
mendations for  action  which  I  hoped  would  help 
solve  the  problem.  I  know  that  since  then  notable 
work  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  State  Department,  private 
businesses  with  branches  in  Latin  America,  and 
mass  media.  But  the  problem  grows.  New, 
heroic  efforts  are  required. 

/  recommend  that  the  United  States  take  the 
Readership  in  urging  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  to  place  high  on  its  program  effective 
efforts  to  develop  among  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  American  Republics  that  genuine 
inderstanding  on  which  fruitful  cooperative  ac- 
tion must  be  based. 

(a)  The  OAS  should  ux-ge  each  of  the  American 
i^epublics  to  establish  a  national  commission  of 
listinguished  citizens  who  voluntarily  would  as- 
iume,  as  their  major  extramural  responsibility, 
I  he  promotion  within  each  country  of  the  type  of 
|»road  understanding  which  is  obviously  required. 
5  commission  membership  should  include  educa- 
tors; editors;  writei-s;  leaders  of  business,  agri- 
julture,  and  labor;  public  officials,  and  prominent 
individuals  from  social  and  cultural  institutions. 

ionuory   79,   1959 


In  the  larger  countries,  I  would  hope  that  one 
hundred  distinguished  citizens  would  be  willing 
to  serve  on  each  National  Commission;  in  the 
smaller  countries,  twenty  or  more  might  suffice. 
As  your  representative,  I  made  this  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Inter- American  Committee  of  Presi- 
dential Representatives  and  it  was  there  unani- 
mously approved,  but  the  recommendation  has  not 
been  implemented. 

/  also  recommend  that  each  of  the  twenty-one 
governments  be  urged  to  assume  a  large  measure 
of  responsibility  for  promoting  the  relevant 
understanding  within  its  own  country. 

Sometimes,  I  regret  to  report,  misunderstand- 
ings are  permitted  to  prevail  or  are  encouraged  for 
what  may  seem  to  be  temporary  political  advan- 
tage. Actually  nothing  could  be  more  self-defeat- 
ing. Political  leaders  must  in  fact  be  leaders: 
Each  has  a  profound  responsibility  for  keeping 
his  people  informed  with  respect  to  those  great 
problems  and  issues  that  determine  relationships 
among  the  family  of  nations. 

Responsibility  for  informing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  about  Latin  American  policies,  atti- 
tudes, and  developments — to  the  extent  this  is  a 
government  duty — rests  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Responsibility  for  informing  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  about  similar  matters  in  the 
United  States  rests  with  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

/  recommend  that  the  information  facilities 
of  the  State  Department  be  increased,  that  the 
State  Department  cooperate  continuously  with  the 
United  States  National  Commission  for  Latin 
American  Affairs  (as  recommended  above)  and 
that  special  efforts  be  made  to  induce  the  mass 
media  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  competent 
correspondents  in  Latin  America  and  to  carry  a 
steady  flow  of  news  and  interpretive  material  from 
all  twenty  republics. 

I  also  recommend  that  leadership,  student,  and' 
other  exchanges  of  persons  be  encouraged  by 
every  means.  Fortunately,  the  United  States  offi- 
cial exchange-of-persons  program  has  recently 
been  increased.  The  OAS  has  initiated  an  excel- 
lent program  of  scholarships  and  fellowships. 
Private  foundations  should  be  urged  to  grant 
scholarships  to  young  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  study  in  the  United  States.  American  business 
enterprises  with  interests  in  Latin  America  should 
be  encouraged  to  bring  promising  young  employ  - 
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ees  to  the  United  States  for  travel,  training,  and 
education. 

/  further  recommend  that  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  in  Latin 
America  he  increased: 

(a)  The  bi-national  center  program  should  be 
expanded.  It  costs  us  little.  It  is  rapidly  helping 
to  make  English  the  second  language  of  Latin 
America,  and  is  enabling  many  Latin  Americans 
to  gain  an  insight  into  our  total  culture. 

(b)  The  USIA  publications  program  should 
be  increased  and  modified  so  as  to  place  particular 
emphasis  on  reaching  students,  intellectuals,  and 
workers. 

(c)  Government,  industry,  and  foundations 
might  well  cooperate  in  establishing,  upon  request, 
endowed  chairs  in  leading  universities  of  Latin 
America,  especially  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.  Initially,  these  chairs  might  well  be 
occupied  by  United  States  professors,  but  eventu- 
ally by  national  professors  who  have  done  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  USIA  posts  which  had  to  be  vacated 
because  of  the  budgetary  cut  in  1957  should  be 
filled. 

(e)  The  private  effort  in  Mexico  of  prominent 
Mexican  and  United  States  businessmen  to  de- 
velop mutual  understanding  should  be  studied ;  if 
found  successful,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is,  the 
USIA  should  arrange  for  business  leaders  in  the 
United  States  to  try  to  duplicate  this  pilot  proj- 
ect in  other  Latin  American  countries. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  again  to  my  1953  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  encourage  the  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  bi-national  institutes 
for  the  teaching  of  Spanish.  Our  goal  should  be 
to  develop  genuine  linguistic  ability  among  all 
classes  of  our  population  so  that  we  may  com- 
municate effectively  and  read  the  literature  of 
Latin  America.  We  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  shameful  shortcoming  in  a 
country  which  has  the  burden  of  free  world  leader- 
ship. 

In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  have  recognized 
our  limitations  in  languages  and  knowledge  of 
the  cultures  of  regions  of  the  world,  and  have 
made  provision,  on  a  matching  grant  basis  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  institutes  to  train  teachers  and  promote 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects.    This  Act  pro- 


vides a  good  beginning  toward  the  permanent 
establishment  of  bi-national  institutes,  and  may 
indeed  provide  a  source  of  well  trained  personnel 
for  them. 

The  Need  for  Credit 

Though  vast  opportunities  exist  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  increase  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction— and  each  of  the  countries  should  inten- 
sify its  efforts  in  this  area — nonetheless  it  is  clear 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  levels  of  living 
requires  industrialization.  This  calls  for  many 
things,  including  a  steady  flow  of  private  and 
public  credit. 

The  United  States  drew  vast  quantities  of  capi- 
tal from  Europe  during  the  early  years  of  its 
industrial  revolution ;  so  today  must  the  republics  : 
of  Latin  America  look  to  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  to  certain  European  countries  for  devel- 
opment capital. 

Sound  loans  in  impressive  volume  have  been 
made  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  by  the  International  Bank  for  Recon-  , 
struction  and  Development.  Private  United 
States  credit  and  investment  have  been  of  power- 
ful help  to  Latin  America.  About  twenty  per 
cent  of  outstanding  United  States  investment  is 
public,  eighty  per  cent  private. 

The  granting  of  public  and  private  credit  must 
be  accelerated.  This  seems  to  me  to  require  four 
things :  First,  each  nation  of  Latin  America  must 
do  a  better  job  than  heretofore  in  overall  economic 
planning  and  in  determining  priorities  within  its 
development  program ;  second,  we  must  coordinate 
the  knowledge  about  programs  of  the  lending 
institutions,  public  and  private;  third,  public 
lending  institutions  should  take  a  positive  attitude 
in  the  use  of  credit  as  a  means  of  helping  Latin 
America  achieve  its  aspirations,  and,  fourth,  each 
Latin  American  Republic  must  take  those  actions 
which  will  attract  private  credit,  since  it  cannot 
and  should  not  be  directed. 

An  imperative  first  step  is  more  effective  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  planning  by  nations  which  de- 
sire  development  capital.  Sound  planning,  with  | 
project  priorities  assigned,  and  with  knowledge 
of  which  projects  might  be  eligible  for  public 
credit  and  which  for  private  credit,  would  be 
conducive  to  the  receipt  of  maximum  loans. 
Lending  institutions  cannot  satisfy  the  total  needs 
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of  a  borrowing  nation  at  one  time,  nor  could  a 
borrowing  nation  absorb  vast  sums  quickly  with- 
out causing  economic  dislocations.  Timing  is  im- 
portant: One  loan,  launching  a  successful  enter- 
prise, may  make  a  second  development  loan  feasi- 
ble. A  public  loan,  such  as  for  a  highway  into 
virgin  territory,  might  make  possible  a  new  pri- 
vate industry,  such  as  a  pulp  and  paper  mill. 

Occasionally,  confusion  has  been  caused  among 
lending  institutions  when  nations  seeking  credit 
have  presented  conflicting  requests,  or  have  sud- 
denly shifted  their  priorities;  these  and  other 
shortcomings  could  be  overcome  by  competent 
economic  analysis  and  planning. 

/  recommend  that  the  projected  Inter- American 
development  institution  subsequently  discussed 
herein,  be  so  organized  and  staffed  as  to  assist 
the  American  Republics  in  development  planning, 
in  the  assignment  of  priorities,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  loan  projects,  and  that  the  United  States 
International  Cooperation  Administration  assist 
in  the  financing  of  this  section  of  the  development 
agency  through  its  technical  cooperation  funds. 

I  should  also  like  to  see  tried  a  pilot  project  in 
joint  planning  similar  to  that  which  was  at- 
tempted five  or  six  years  ago  by  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  The  only  criticism  I  have  heard  of 
that  intensive  cooperative  effort  is  this:  Brazilian 
officials  erroneously  developed  the  belief  that  the 
joint  planning  constituted  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  lending  institutions  to  finance  the  proj- 
ects developed;  this  of  course  was  not  and  could 
not  have  been  true ;  recriminations  flowed  from  the 
misunderstanding.  Otherwise,  all  seem  agreed 
that  the  joint  effort  was  remarkably  successful. 
It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  recurrence 
of  misunderstanding. 

Once  a  nation  has  assessed  its  potentialities  and 
produced  a  sound  program  with  priorities,  it  is  in 
ja  better  position  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  lending 
institutions ;  initial  applications  must  be  well  pre- 
pared if  they  are  to  meet  with  favorable  responses. 
[n  the  absence  of  sound  planning  of  this  kind 
applicants  for  loans  may  become  confused  and 
frustrated. 

I  Effective  borrowing  by  Latin  American  coun- 
tries also  requires  an  understanding  of  the  policies 
md  limitations  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Interna- 
ional    Finance    Corporation,    the   International 

I  Monetary  Fund,  the  Expoi-t-Import  Bank,  the  De- 
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velopment  Loan  Fund,  United  States  Treasury, 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
(Avhich  has  made  one  or  two  emergency  loans  in 
Latin  America)  and  many  private  institutions. 

The  development  program  of  a  country  may  re- 
quire the  cooperation  of  several  public  and  private 
institutions,  first,  in  determining  the  credit  ca- 
pacity of  a  nation  and,  then,  in  timing  several 
types  of  loans  in  such  a  way  that  one  supports  the 
other. 

/  recommend  that  the  proposed  inter- American 
development  institution  exercise  leadership  in  this 
field;  that  it  promote  more  specific  planning  by 
Latin  America  in  the  utilisation  of  existing  credit 
facilities;  that  it  have  broad  responsibility  for 
achieving  greater  understanding  and  coordina- 
tion in  the  whole  field  of  loans  to  the  Republics 
of  Latin  America. 

I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  constructive  good 
that  has  been  done  in  Latin  America  by  the  World 
Bank  and  by  United  States  lending  institutions. 
World  Bank  loans  to  Latin  America  now  amount 
to  about  $150,000,000  a  year,  and  total  loans  out- 
standing approximate  $800,000,000.  Forty  per 
cent  of  Export-Import  Bank  loans  over  a  period 
of  years  has  been  made  to  Latin  American  na- 
tions; in  all,  it  has  authorized  $3,500,000,000  of 
such  loans,  with  current  outstanding  commitments 
of  $1,800,000,000.  The  last  Congress  increased  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Bank  from  $5,000,000,000 
to  $7,000,000,000,  so  that  the  Bank  now  has  sub- 
stantial sums  available  for  lending. 

I  imply  no  criticism  of  these  and  other  lending 
institutions  when  I  point  out  that  they  have  pur- 
sued the  normal  procedure  of  waiting  for  appli- 
cations to  come  to  them  in  proper  form  and  deal- 
ing with  applications,  when  presented.  So  far 
as  United  States  lending  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  us  to  take  a  more  positive  approach  in  using 
credit  as  an  effective  means  of  forwarding  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy;  this  clearly  involves  helping 
Latin  America  achieve  its  sound  economic  goals 
and  thus  serving  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  itself. 

/  recommend  that  United  States  lending  insti- 
tutions, ivith  the  help  of  IBRD  if  possible,  inform 
the  Republics  of  Latin  America  that  they  stand 
ready,  as  a  cooperative  group,  to  consider  sym- 
pathetically the  extension  of  sound,  well-timed 
loans  in  support  of  practical  development  plans, 
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and  that  they  will  meet  jointly  with  delegations 
from  each  applicant  country  to  determine  how 
credit  resources  may  best  be  employed  to  help  that 
nation  proceed  effectively  with  its  economic 
program. 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  Central  America 
and  Panama,  the  United  States  notified  the  leaders 
of  Latin  America  that  it  was  prepared  to  consider 
participation  in  a  new  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Institution.  This  offer  was  in  response  to  a 
suggestion  which  had  been  advanced  persistently 
by  the  twenty  Republics  of  Latin  America  for 
many  years. 

Many  aspects  of  the  financing  of  economic  de- 
velopment were  discussed  at  length  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Committee  of  Presidential  Representatives 
in  1956  and  1957,  including  a  specific  proposal 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  financial  agency.  The  Personal  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Presidents  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  while  acknowledging  the  benefits  which 
"existing  international  (and  national)  financial 
agencies  have  been  providing  for  the  development 
of  .  .  .  their  countries,"  nonetheless  stated  that 
"it  is  their  firm  opinion  that  those  benefits  do  not 
cover  the  entire  field  and  are  insufficient  to  enable 
the  Latin  American  countries  effectively  to  achieve 
an  adequate  rate  of  investment  in  projects  which 
they  consider  essential  to  their  economic  improA^e- 
ment  and  a  rise  in  their  standard  of  living." 

As  your  personal  representative,  I  found  it  nec- 
essary to  oppose  this  recommendation,  first,  because 
I  felt  that  the  question  was  outside  the  mandate 
which  you  and  the  Presidents  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  had  placed  upon  our  Committee, 
and,  second,  because  I  then  agreed  with  the  long- 
standing attitude  of  the  United  States  which  is 
expressed  in  this  statement  in  the  Committee's 
report  to  the  Chiefs  of  State : 

The  Representative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  maintained  that  the  resources  of  existing  institu- 
tions are  adequate  to  meet  the  effective  demand,  and  that 
the  creation  of  new  credit  institutions  could  therefore  not 
be  justified,  since  greater  progress  would  be  made  by 
using  the  existing  ones.  He  stated  that  there  had  been 
no  change  in  the  United  States  position  (as  set  forth)  at 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or  Economy  at  the 
Fourth  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  with  respect  to  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  new  credit  institutions. 

At  the  time  I  took  this  officially  authorized  po- 
sition, the  Development  Loan  Fund  had  not  been 


established.  Tins  Fund  was  created  primarily  to 
replace  grants  with  loans.  It  has  broader  au- 
thority than  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  can, 
for  example,  make  loans  for  local  currency  ex- 
penditures, and  sometimes  loans  may  be  repaid  in 
local  currency.  The  latter  are  called  "soft"  loans 
in  the  jargon  of  the  banking  world.  Such  loans 
are  not  "soft"  in  the  sense  that  they  are  unsound 
or  are  grants  in  disguise.  They  are  "soft"  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  credit  extended  may  be  repaid 
in  the  currency  of  the  borrower  rather  than  in 
dollars. 

It  is  important  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understand  this.  No  responsible  person 
has  suggested  that  the  United  States  Government 
make  economically  unsound  loans.  Nothing  could 
so  undermine  the  whole  field  of  international 
credit. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  I  applaud  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  for  changing  from  grants 
to  loans  in  our  program  of  assisting  foreign  eco- 
nomic development.  Except  in  unusual  emer- 
gency situations,  I  believe  grants  for  this  purpose 
yield  only  temporary  benefits  and  may  cause  ill 
will  in  all  countries  save  those  receiving  the  largest 
grants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "soft"  loans  are 
needed  in  Latin  America.  Like  most  other  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  Latin  America 
suffers  from  a  shortage  of  domestic  savings. 
Hence,  sound  development  projects  may  require 
loans  involving  both  domestic  and  foreign  capital. 
Further,  until  underdeveloped  countries,  includ- 
ing those  of  Latin  America,  can  increase  their  pro- 
ductivity and  their  exports,  which  can  assure 
favorable  balances  of  trade,  they  may  lack  dollars 
or  other  borrowed  currencies  to  meet  repayment 
schedules,  even  though  they  could  meet  their  obli- 
gations in  local  currencies. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  now  operating 
on  a  global  basis,  although  its  loans  to  Latin 
American  countries  have  thus  far  been  relatively 
limited.  However,  a  conviction  is  growing  that 
effective  cooperative  efforts  of  borrowers  on  a 
regional  basis  should  be  encouraged  whenever  de- 
sired by  the  countries  concerned.  This  was  im- 
plicit in  our  shift  in  policy  when  we  announced 
our  willingness  to  consider  in  principle  the' 
establishment  of  an  Inter- American  Bank. 

Latin  America  is  a  natural  region  for  such  ar 
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agency,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  ex- 
istence of  the  desire  and  ability  to  cooperate. 

An  Inter-American  development  institution, 
properly  conceived,  established  and  operated,  can 
command  the  cooperative  talents  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  republics;  it  can  place  a  high  de- 
gree of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  agency 
on  the  Latin  American  nations  themselves ;  it  maj' 
be  able  to  tap  private  as  well  as  public  sources  of 
credit. 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  the  development 
agency  be  set  up  soundly,  with  the  right  policies 
and  limitations. 

For  example,  the  new  agency,  if  established, 
should  not  be  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  di- 
minish the  programs  in  Latin  America  of  the 
Export- Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank. 

In  its  initial  stages  the  new  institution  could 
well  study  the  operations  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank :  its  impressive  record  of  help  to  our  neigh- 
bors, of  businesslike  management,  and  of  interest 
and  loan  repayments.  It  might  draw  on  Export- 
Import  Bank's  competent  and  efficient  manage- 
ment. 

/  urge  that  the  United  States  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  cooperate  with  leaders  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  in  creating  an  Inter-Ameri- 
can bank.  Such  a  new  institution  should  coordi- 
nate its  operations  closely  with  those  of  the  World 
Bank,  United  States  lending  institutions  and  pri- 
vate lending  agencies  to  the  end  that  the  total 
ftoio  of  development  capital  into  Latin  America 
may  be  increased. 

(a)  I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
subscribe  a  significant  portion  of  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  new  institution,  the  remainder  to  be 
provided  by  the  twenty  Latin  American  Ke- 
publics.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  institu- 
tion might  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  paid-in 
capital,  the  difference  representing  a  guarantee 
fund  which  would  help  the  new  institution  to  issue 
its  bonds  in  private  capital  markets.  Depending 
upon  future  developments,  and  subject  to  Con- 

1  gressional  approval  for  any  increased  subscription 
by  the  United  States,  provision  might  be  made  for 
;the  member  governments  to  propose  subsequent 
;  increases  in  paid-in  capital  on  the  same  basis  as 
'that  outlined  above. 

(b)  With  respect  to  its  hard-loan  activities,  the 
United  States  should  urge  that  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Bank  adhere  to  sound  lending  policy  so  that 
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in  time  its  securities  will  become  marketable,  thus 
making  possible  the  tapping  of  private  credit 
markets. 

(c)  The  institution  should  have  limited  au- 
thority to  make  soft  loans  from  a  portion  of  its 
subscribed  capital.  Any  soft-loan  activity  of  the 
bank,  however,  should  be  segregated  in  some  way 
from  the  hard-loan  operations  of  the  institution. 
Should  the  United  States  agree  to  subscribe  a 
somewhat  higher  proportion  for  any  capital  au- 
thorized for  soft-loan  purposes,  it  should  main- 
tain an  appropriate  degree  of  authority  in  the 
direction  of  the  soft-loan  operations  of  the 
institution. 

(d)  The  initial  capital  advances  made  by  the 
United  States  should  be  under  a  new  authoriza- 
tion which  would  permit  the  Treasury  to  sub- 
scribe the  funds  directly  to  the  new  bank. 

(e)  Assuming  the  willingness  of  the  IBRD,  the 
Inter-American  development  institution  should 
maintain  informal  methods  of  credit  coordination 
for  Latin  America  and  should  provide  a  source 
of  information  and  advice  to  the  member  nations 
seeking  loans. 

(f)  The  new  Bank  should  use  every  means  at 
its  disposal  to  encourage  each  cooperating  country 
to  develop  local  savings,  private  and  public,  for 
participation  in  development  projects. 

(g)  The  Bank  should  try  to  obtain  an  outstand- 
ing Latin  American,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
financial  matters,  as  its  President.  Each  country 
should  designate  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, each  Governor  having  a  weighted  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  of  capital  advanced  by 
his  country.  A  smaller  Board  of  Directors 
should  supervise  day-to-day  operations  of  the  in- 
stitution. If  the  headquarters  of  the  Bank  were 
to  be  in  Washington,  daily  coordination  with 
other  credit  institutions  would  be  facilitated. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  all  United  States  capital  now  invested  in  Latin 
America  is  private.  In  recent  years  new  private 
capital  has  flowed  from  the  United  States  to 
Latin  America  at  the  rate  of  $600,000,000  a  year. 
Each  nation  of  Latin  America  should  take  every 
feasible  step  to  encourage  this  capital  movement. 
Private  funds  will  always  be  available  in  larger 
quantities  than  will  public  funds,  and  private 
loans  usually  carry  with  them  technical  and  man- 
agement skills  which  may  make  the  difference  be- 
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tween  success  or  failure,  particulaily  in  the  early 
stages  of  new  developments. 

In  some  Latin  American  countries,  irrational 
assumptions  are  made  about  private  capital.  It  is 
said  that  private  credit  is  imperialistic — that  it  is 
an  expression  of  "dollar  diplomacy."  Of  course 
this  is  not  so.  Nearly  all  of  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  amounting 
to  about  eight  billion  dollars  a  year,  is  privately 
financed,  and  it  does  not  result  in  any  sort  of 
imperialism.  Just  as  the  private  loans  we  ob- 
tained from  Europe  in  our  early  history — and 
finally  paid  off  with  interest  by  1918 — aided  our 
development  and  did  not  impinge  upon  our  free- 
dom, so  too  will  private  loans  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can enterprises  help  those  countries  advance  with- 
out detriment  to  their  sovereignty. 

This  problem  is  largely  outside  our  hands. 
Private  capital  cannot  be  driven.  It  must  be  at- 
tracted. Attracting  private  capital  to  Latin 
America,  in  view  of  the  competitive  demand  for 
it  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  It  involves  the  avoidance 
of  discriminatory  restraints,  the  maintenance  of 
stable  financial  and  political  policies  within  each 
country,  the  absence  of  discriminatory  labor  laws, 
control  of  inflationary  forces,  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  investment,  ability  to  remit  dividends  to 
the  lending  country  in  the  currency  of  that  coun- 
try, and,  above  all,  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
private  competitive  enterprises  which  are  to  be 
financed  with  the  private  capital. 

I  was  favorably  impressed  to  observe  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Panama  a  strong  tendency 
toward  financial  stability.  I  noted  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  keeping  budgets  balanced,  and  currency 
stabilized  and  convertible.  I  found  greater  faith 
being  placed,  as  contrasted  to  my  observations  in 
1953,  in  private  competitive  enterprise. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  often 
critical  of  Latin  America  for  seeming  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  public  credit  than  upon 
private  credit.  It  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  competitive  private  enterprise  is  not  precise- 
ly the  same  in  each  nation  to  the  South  as  it  is 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  country  we  have 
a  socially-conscious  private  enterprise,  whose 
benefits  are  widespread,  and  which  gives  fair  re- 
turns to  capital,  management  and  labor;  it  is  a 
system  that  has  benefitted  all  the  people,  permit- 
ting their  standards  of  living  to  rise  to  unprece- 
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dented  heights,  with  seemingly  no  end  to  the  ad- 
vance. In  all  history  its  results  have  not  been 
matched. 

But  we  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
some  Latin  American  countries  private  competi- 
tive enterprise  may  bestow  generous  benefits  upon 
a  relatively  few,  and  only  meager  benefits  upon 
the  masses.  Tax  systems  may  not  adequately 
reflect  the  capacities  of  different  groups  to 
carry  their  fair  shares  of  the  total  burden.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  several  South  American  coun- 
tries various  controls  and  regulations  have  been 
placed  on  private  enterprise  which  have  hampered 
its  ability  to  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

With  gratification  I  can  report  that  these  short- 
comings are  gradually  being  overcome  in  some 
countries,  perhaps  as  rapidly  as  normal  cultural 
and  intellectual  change  will  permit ;  but  the  nar- 
rowly-distributed rewards  of  private  enterprise 
in  certain  industries  and  countries  still  cause  un- 
due emphasis  to  be  placed  on  public  credit  which 
can  initiate  those  types  of  development  which 
obviously  are  designed  for  the  benefit  of  large 
numbers  of  people. 

I  believe  that  a  proper  coordination  of  increas- 
ing quantities  of  public  and  private  credit  to 
Latin  America,  each  type  supporting  the  other, 
will  help  the  people  generally  to  lift  their  levels 
of  well-being,  and  that  gradually  the  benefits  of 
private  competitive  enterprise  will  be  more  widely 
shared.  Thus  the  degree  of  reliance  on  private 
credit  which  we  deem  appropriate  will  in  time  be 
achieved.  In  the  meantime,  patience  grounded  on 
understanding  will  be  helpful. 

As  to  tax  incentives  to  the  flow  of  private  capi- 
tal, the  State  Department  has  recently  asked  lead- 
ing businessmen  to  study  this  problem.  Under 
Secretary  C.  Douglas  Dillon  recently  stated 4  that 

There  is  one  new  incentive  in  the  held  of  taxation  which 
we  are  already  prepared  to  adopt.  .  .  .  Under  United 
States  law,  if  a  foreign  government  grants  a  special  in- 
come-tax reduction  in  order  to  attract  the  United  States 
investor,  that  investor  has  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
Government  whatever  has  been  waived  by  the  foreign 
government.  We  are  seeking  to  correct  this  situation  so 
that  tax  benefits  granted  to  induce  investment  abroad  can 
retain  their  full  effect.  .  .  .  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  consider  conventions  which  .  .  . 
would  contain  a  tax-sparing  provision  that  would  cure 


4  Ibid.,  Dec.  8, 1958,  p.  918. 
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this  situation.    The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by 
treaty.    We  invite  negotiations. 

The  Need  for  Social  Development 

It  is  only  natural  that  most  of  the  dollar  credits 
which  have  been  made  available  in  Latin  America 
have  been  loans  repayable  either  from  tax  revenues 
or  from  the  earnings  of  the  enterprises  meriting 
the  loans.  Beyond  this,  however,  many  leaders 
in  Latin  America  point  out  the  need  for  "social 
development" :  They  contend  that  the  lack  of  hous- 
ing constitutes  their  most  serious  single  social 
problem.  They  hope  a  method  can  be  found  to 
make  credit  available  for  home,  hospital,  and  re- 
lated construction.  In  one  country  I  visited  this 
summer,  I  was  told  that  nine  persons,  on  the  aver- 
age, live  in  each  small  room.  Health  conditions 
are  sub-standard.  Ill  individuals  are  not  produc- 
tive. It  is  argued  that  better  housing  would  im- 
prove health,  attitudes,  and  productivity;  hence 
that  loans  for  housing  construction  are  merited. 

I  feel  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  assist  other 
countries  in  improving  their  health  and  sanitation 
facilities.  Loans  for  these  purposes  have  been 
available  in  the  past  and  should  continue  to  be. 
The  problem  of  housing  finance  is,  however,  much 
more  difficult.  There  are  situations  where  ex- 
tremely low  productivity  of  the  worker  and  low 
levels  of  income  do  not  permit  the  worker  to  pay 
the  economic  cost  of  what  would  be  considered 
adequate  housing.  Even  in  advanced  countries, 
housing  makes  very  heavy  demands  on  savings, 
and  absorbs  a  large  share  of  the  income  of  the 
workers. 

The  choice  is  then  between  subsidizing  housing 
for  the  individuals  concerned  or — and  this  is,  of 
course,  a  long-range  solution — raising  produc- 
tivity and  improving  the  level  of  income  in  order 
to  permit  the  worker  to  buy  or  rent  adequate  hous- 
ing. While  the  second  is  clearly  the  better  course, 
it  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  long-run  solution.  As 
to  subsidizing  housing  in  one  way  or  another,  this 
is  a  decision  for  each  individual  government ;  the 
social  and  political  implications  of  such  a  decision 

i  are  far-reaching  and  it  does  not  appear  that  for- 
eign  governments   or   international    institutions 

i  should  participate  in  that  activity. 

A  second  reason  for  housing  shortages  lies  in  the 

!  inflationary  conditions  existing  in  some  countries. 

i  Housing  finance  is  normally  long-term  financing. 
In  inflationary  conditions,  a  long-term  loan,  ex- 
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pressed  in  monetary  terms  as  it  must  be,  will  have 
lost  much  of  its  purchasing  power  by  the  time  the 
loan  is  repaid.  Under  these  conditions,  domestic 
lenders  are  not  prepared  to  put  their  money  into 
mortgages. 

A  third  explanation  of  the  housing  problem  is 
found  in  the  rapid  growth  of  cities.  In  an  area 
where  total  population  is  growing  rapidly,  urban 
populations  are  expanding  even  more  sharply. 
Under  the  best  of  economic  conditions,  a  lag  in  the 
provision  of  adequate  housing  would  be  expected 
in  these  circumstances. 

None  of  these  explanations  serves  to  ameliorate 
the  housing  conditions.  They  do  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  financial  problem  is  of  such  an  enor- 
mous magnitude  throughout  Latin  America,  and 
indeed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  attack  it  by  the  use  of  public  interna- 
tional funds  would  be  doomed  to  failure.  At  best, 
the  funds  available  for  public  lending  are  limited. 
If  they  are  to  make  the  greatest  possible  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  development  of  friendly 
countries,  they  must  be  used  primarily  in  the  most 
productive  way.  Whatever  we  may  think  about 
the  social  desirability  of  improved  housing,  we 
cannot  assert  that  investment  in  housing  contrib- 
utes directly  and  in  the  short-term  to  increased 
productivity  to  the  same  extent  as  does  an  invest- 
ment in  transportation,  power,  irrigation,  or 
manufacturing. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  should  not  look  to  the  United  States  or 
to  international  agencies  for  significant  financial 
assistance  in  housing  but  should  pursue  vigorously 
the  path  of  economic  development  and  inflation 
control  in  order  to  enlarge  the  national  product 
and  available  savings,  and  thus  widen  the  margin 
that  can  be  devoted  to  improvement  of  housing. 

In  a  few  isolated  instances,  however,  loans  for 
housing  might  be  made  by  private  agencies  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  thousands  of  Panamanian 
employees  of  the  Canal  Company  today  receive 
sufficiently  high  wages  that  they  could  meet  in- 
terest and  amortization  payments  on  homes  at  low 
cost.  Local  private  capital  apparently  is  not  now 
available.  The  establishment  of  a  Panamanian 
Housing  Agency,  with  some  support  from  the 
Panamanian  Government,  and  with  substantial 
credit  from  one  of  the  private  institutions,  could 
quickly  initiate  a  sizeable  undertaking,  without 
violating  the  principles  of  sound  lending. 
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I  refer  to  this  whole  matter  in  this  report  pri- 
marily because  housing  is  high  on  the  agenda  of 
nearly  every  inter- American  conference  and  in  all 
discussions  such  as  I  was  privileged  to  have  this 
summer.  Failure  to  mention  the  matter  now 
might  be  misconstrued  in  Latin  America  as  in- 
difference to  the  problem. 

The  Need  for  Regional  Common  Markets 

Closely  related  to  credit  requirements  is  the 
need  for  Latin  America  to  develop  a  common 
market. 

A  special  committee  under  the  aegis  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
recently  published  an  excellent  study  which  sets 
out  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Latin 
American  nations  if  they  were  to  develop  a  com- 
mon market:  the  free  movement  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  individuals,  without  tariffs  or  other  im- 
pediments, across  national  boundaries.  But  a 
common  market  for  all  twenty  republics  is  at 
best  remote.  Hence,  I  attach  great  importance 
to  the  fact  that  in  Central  America,  and  possibly 
in  Panama,  there  is  today  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  construction  of  a  regional  common 
market. 

I  would  point  out  the  obvious:  If  each  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States  were  an  independent 
nation,  each  with  tariff  and  other  barriers,  the 
people  of  this  country  would  today  have  a  very 
low  standard  of  living.  We  have  a  vast  common 
market  available  to  us  at  all  times,  enabling  each 
industry  to  locate  at  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency 
of  production,  and  to  sell  in  large  volume,  without 
restriction,  to  176,000,000  people.  Over  a  long 
period  of  years,  our  growing  efficiency  has  enabled 
us  to  increase  the  quality  of  products  and  to  lower 
prices  (in  terms  of  a  stable  dollar),  so  that  both 
essential  goods  and  luxury  items  are  available  to 
most  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  reasonable 
cost. 

Many  countries  of  Latin  America  are  smaller 
than  most  of  our  States.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  a  steel  mill,  or  an  aluminum  or 
cement  plant,  to  be  successfully  operated  in  one 
of  them,  with  its  market  severely  restricted;  in 
such  circumstances,  an  industry  cannot  develop 
the  efficiency  which  would  permit  it  to  sell  prod- 
ucts in  competition  with  those  produced  by  United 
States,  Canadian,  and  European  industries. 

In  my  judgment,  this,  more  than  any  other 


fact,  is  responsible  for  the  slow  rate  of  indus- 
trialization of  many  Latin  American  nations, 
and  therefore  for  their  precarious  dependence 
upon  the  export  of  a  single  commodity,  such  as 
coffee  or  tin. 

The  five  nations  of  Central  America  have  agreed 
upon  certain  initial  principles,  looking  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  regional  common  market.  They  will 
permit  free  movements  of  persons ;  by  agreement, 
they  will  foster  the  establishment  of  a  single  new 
industry  in  each  of  the  five  countries,  with  un- 
restricted privilege  of  selling  in  the  entire  area; 
this  accomplished,  they  will  proceed  to  try  to 
establish  a  second  new  industry  in  each  country. 

This  may  be  a  halting  and  even  faulty  begin- 
ning, but  it  is  a  beginning,  and  deserves  open 
encouragement  from  the  United  States. 

/  recommend  that,  after  careful  preparation 
through  appropriate  channels,  the  United  States    ■ 
participate  with   the  five  republics   of   Central 
America,  and  Panama  if  possible,  in  a  regional    ; 
conference,  either  at  the  Ministerial  or  technical 
level,  to  stimulate  public  and  private  lending  in- 
stitutions, and  private  industrial  enterprises,  to 
take    a   positive    approach   in    helping    Central  \ 
America  and  Panama  to  the  end  that  new  indus- 
tries, guaranteed  free  access  to  the  entire  market 
of  the  participating  countries,  would  be  estab- 
lished; that  every  effort  be  made  to  have  this 
development  serve  as  a  model  for  all  of  Latin 
America;  and  that  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  be  taken  to  encourage  the  northern   . 
group   of   South   American   countries,   and   the 
southern  group  of  South  American  countries,  to 
consider  the  creation  of  common  regional  mar- 
kets in  those  areas. 

The  Need  for  Price  Stabilization 

One  of  the  most  complex  problems  in  Latin 
America  derives  from  the  fact  that  raw  commodity 
prices  are  continuously  changing.  I  have  previ- 
ously pointed  out  that  this  has  evoked  detrimental 
misunderstandings ;  it  is  a  substantive  problem  of 
real  import. 

Fifteen  nations  of  Latin  America  produce  cof- 
fee. In  several  of  them,  the  sale  of  coffee  to  the 
United  States  accounts  for  as  much  as  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  their  exports  to  us ;  the  dollars  earned 
through  the  sale  of  coffee  are  used  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  and  manufactured  and  processed 
goods.     If  the  price  of  coffee  declines,  the  eco- 
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nomic  and  political  stability  of  the  producing  na- 
tion may  be  threatened. 

Coffee  is  now  being  over-produced.  Production 
is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  consumption : 
Production  is  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  five  per  cent,  but  consumption  is  increasing 
only  two  or  three  per  cent  a  year.  Hence  raw 
coffee  prices,  now  deemed  by  Latin  America  to 
be  too  low,  are  further  threatened.  In  one  coun- 
try, a  one-cent  drop  in  the  price  of  coffee  causes  a 
loss  of  eight  million  dollars  in  export  earnings. 
That  is  catastrophic  to  a  country  ridden  with  debt 
and  suffering  from  a  very  low  income. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  producing  nations 
instinctively  look  to  the  United  States,  the  largest 
consumer  of  coffee,  for  cooperation  and  assistance. 
The  United  States,  with  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  to  the 
producing  nations,  has  helped  to  create  an  inter- 
national coffee  study  group  which,  I  am  sure,  is 
causing  experts  in  the  field  to  stop  chasing  shad- 
ows— to  cease  directing  criticism  where  criticism 
is  not  due.  Now,  instead,  all  the  facts  about 
changing  production,  consumption,  quotas,  sur- 
pluses, and  tax  impediments  are  being  objectively 
analyzed,  and  from  these  facts  possible  courses  of 
action  are  being  carefully  considered. 

Already  producing  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
(it  would  be  better  of  course  if  the  six  producing 
nations  of  Africa  could  also  be  induced  to  co- 
operate) have  developed  an  Inter- American  coffee 
marketing  agreement.  The  hope  is  that  the 
orderly  movement  of  coffee  to  market  in  harmony 
with  demand  will  help  to  stabilize  the  market. 
Brazil  is  withholding  40  per  cent  of  its  coffee 
from  market;  Colombia,  15  per  cent;  smaller  pro- 
ducers, 10  per  cent ;  the  smallest  producers,  5  per 
^ent. 

/  recommend  that  the  United  States,  if  requested 
to  do  so,  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  such 
Information  as  laws  and  regulations  permit  to  as- 
sist the  producing  countries  in  enforcing  agreed- 
>%pon  marketing  quotas. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  go  beyond  this. 
'Further,  in  cooperating,  we  should  make  certain 
! Facts  and  possibilities  abundantly  clear  to  the 
producing  nations. 

We  in  the  United  States  for  twenty-five  years 

aave  sought  through  governmental  programs  to 

support  agricultural  prices — to  achieve  what  we 

■all  "parity"  of  relationship  between  agricultural 
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and  industrial  prices.  We  are  now  spending 
more  than  six  billion  dollars  a  year  on  this  effort 
within  a  single  country.  The  price  relationship 
achieved,  while  helpful  to  farmers  and  hence  to 
our  entire  economy,  has  not,  save  in  war-time, 
reached  the  goal  of  "parity."  With  reasonably 
satisfactory  prices,  production  control  has  proved 
difficult.  We  have  accumulated  huge  surpluses. 
The  storage  charges  on  them  are  a  million  dollars 
a  day.  Even  with  a  billion  dollars  of  Federal 
funds  each  year  (P.  L.  480)  to  help  dispose  of 
these  surpluses,  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  do 
so  without  causing  new  problems  for  other  coun- 
tries. Thus,  our  recent  efforts  to  reduce  the  cot- 
ton surplus  have  caused  economic  difficulty  in  two 
Latin  American  countries,  and  the  shipment  of 
rice  to  another  has  hurt  one  of  the  smallest  South 
American  nations. 

This  experience,  involving  only  one  nation,  sug- 
gests the  difficulty  of  having  stabilization  pro- 
grams succeed  when  many  nations  are  involved. 
It  should  be  a  pointed  warning  to  the  producing 
nations  not  to  place  too  great  faith  on  marketing 
quotas  for  coffee.  If  such  quotas  do  for  a  time 
stabilize  the  price  of  coffee  at  a  fairly  good  level, 
this  in  itself  could  further  stimulate  production, 
cause  the  accumulation  of  additional  surpluses, 
and  lead  eventually  to  the  collapse  of  world  coffee 
prices. 

Any  commodity  stabilization  plan  must  be  ac- 
companied by  unrelenting  efforts  to  broaden  coffee 
markets,  reduce  production  costs,  increase  quality, 
and  divert  high-cost  acres  (in  terms  of  coffee 
production)  from  that  commodity  to  other  crops 
for  domestic  consumption  or  export. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  if  certain  nations 
of  the  world  purchased  as  much  coffee  per  capita 
as  do  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  coffee 
surplus  would  quickly  disappear.  One  prosper- 
ous European  nation  now  has  two  types  of  taxes 
on  coffee,  and  these  greatly  diminish  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee.  If  the  producing  nations  could 
persuade  this  country  to  eliminate  the  regressive 
taxes,  consumption  might  well  increase  fully  two 
million  bags  a  year.  I  mention  this  in  order  to 
emphasize  that  the  producing  nations  should  not 
look  exclusively  to  the  United  States  for  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem ;  more  than  this,  they  should 
not  look  primarily  here  for  that  solution.  This 
must  be  self-evident.  Either  they  must  sell  more 
or  produce  less. 

The  problem  of  price  fluctuations  in  coffee  is 
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repeated  in  varying  degrees  with  respect  to  nearly 
every  major  commodity  which  Latin  America  sells 
to  the  world.  While  the  relationship  of  raw  com- 
modity and  industrial  prices  is  more  favorable  to 
Latin  America  than  it  once  was,  especially  prior 
to  World  War  II,  nonetheless  it  must  be  said  that 
the  recent  deterioration  in  Latin  America's  terms 
of  trade  represents  a  serious  problem  for  the  area. 

This  does  not  imply  that  I  believe  we  should 
participate  in  a  gigantic  hemisphere  scheme  to 
stabilize  prices  artificially.  Such  an  effort  would 
violate  most  of  our  basic  economic  tenets;  quite 
apart  from  principle,  the  attempt  would  fail  dis- 
mally. The  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nearly  every  product 
produced  in  Latin  America  is  also  produced  in 
other  regions. 

Some  remedial  measures  in  selected  situations 
can  be  taken  by  the  producing  nations  of  the 
world,  and  in  many  of  these  situations  they  do  not 
need  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  a  helping 
hand.  Thus  the  six  or  seven  producers  of  tin 
were  cooperating  fruitfully  for  several  years  in 
delivering  tin  ore  to  world  markets  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  avoid  serious  ups  and  downs  in  prices. 
This  was  of  crucial  importance  to  Bolivia,  which 
must  earn  dollars  and  sterling  through  the  sale 
of  tin  ore  in  order  to  buy  food  for  her  people,  who 
have  an  average  per  capita  income  of  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Then  Eussia,  evi- 
dently for  no  other  reason  than  to  scuttle  this 
cooperative  effort,  dumped  thousands  of  tons  of 
tin  upon  the  world  market,  causing  temporary 
chaos. 

Other  instances  indicate  that  Russia  intends  to 
disrupt  markets  to  the  detriment  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca whenever  she  can,  and  then  seek  to  place  the 
blame  on  the  largest  purchaser  of  Latin  America's 
raw  commodities,  the  United  States.  Russia  has 
bartered  for  certain  Latin  American  commodities, 
only  later  at  strategic  times  to  dump  them  back 
on  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 

But  while  the  United  States  should  not  and 
cannot  become  a  party  to  unworkable,  artificial 
plans  to  stabilize  prices  of  most  commodities — ■ 
and  this  should  always  be  made  clear — nonethe- 
less much  is  to  be  gained  by  having  study  groups, 
similar  to  that  for  coffee,  obtain  and  analyze  all 
the  facts  with  respect  to  each  major  commodity: 
information  about  total  production,  production 
costs,    present    and    potential    market   demand; 


trends  in  uses  of  the  commodity,  and  so  on.  The 
facts,  when  developed,  should  be  widely  distrib- 
uted, especially  in  producing  nations,  not  only 
among  experts,  but  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  whose  understanding  is  essential. 

/  recommend  that  the  United  States,  when  re- 
quested by  producing  nations,  participate  in 
single -commodity  study  groups,  giving  every  pos- 
sible technical  assistance,  but  always  making  clear 
that  our  participation  in  no  way  implies  subse- 
quent cooperation  in  plans  the  producing  nations 
might  develop  to  stabilize  prices. 

The  Need  for  Technical  Cooperation 

The  technical  cooperation  program  of  the 
United  States,  now  world-wide,  originated  in  our 
programs  with  Latin  America.  They  have  been 
helpful  to  the  participating  Latin  American 
countries.  They  have  promoted  agricultural  effi- 
ciency and  diversification,  brought  higher  stand- 
ards of  health  and  thus  of  productivity,  helped 
foster  better  education,  and  promoted  more  skill- 
ful management  in  many  enterprises. 

We  are  now  spending  about  $32,000,000  a  year 
on  technical  cooperation  programs  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, not  counting  payments  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  United  Nations  which 
also  have  certain  specialized  technical  programs 
in  some  of  the  republics.  I  recommend  a  modest 
increase  in  these  programs. 

Theoretically,  all  United  States  activities 
within  a  country  of  Latin  America  (as  in  other 
countries  of  the  world)  are  under  the  coordinat- 
ing direction  of  the  United  States  Ambassador. 
This  is  not  sufficient. 

/  recommend  that  the  technical  cooperation 
program  for  Latin  America  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Ambassador  in  each  country. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs  be  given 
authority  under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
to  coordinate  the  technical  cooperation  programs 
in  Latin  American  nations  with  the  diplomatic, 
social,  cultural  and  other  activities  over  which  he 
has  cognizance. 

The  Need  To  lip-Grade  U.S.  Activities  Affecting  Latin 
America 

In  my  formal  report  to  you  in  1953,  and  in  in- 
formal reports  in  1957  and  1958, 1  have  expressed 
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my  strong  conviction  that  the  American  Repub- 
lics are  uniquely  important  to  one  another :  Our 
economic  interdependence  is  immense;  our  polit- 
ical interdependence  in  a  threatened  world  is 
notable ;  our  cultural  interdependence  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  our  shared  aspirations  for  freedom, 
independence,  peace  with  justice,  and  rising  levels 
of  human  well-being  assure  that  the  cooperative 
processes  in  the  community  of  nations  can  work 
here.  The  American  nations  for  many  years  have 
been  able  to  settle  their  intra-hemisphere  disputes 
by  peaceful  means.  They  have  developed  the 
most  effective  regional  organization  in  the  world 
— an  organization  through  which  they  have 
espoused  principles  of  mutual  security,  mutual 
respect,  and  cooperation  that  stand  as  models  for 
ill  the  world. 

I  believe  that  this  unique  relationship  merits 
special  organizational  recognition  in  the  structure 
)f  our  Federal  Government.  I  am  persuaded 
;hat  such  recognition  could  be  attained  without 
causing  misapprehension  among  other  nations  or 
•egions.  I  understand  that  the  Vice  President, 
;ollowing  his  trip  to  South  America  this  year, 
>ecame  convinced  of  this. 

Special  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of 

he  American  nations  would  help  overcome  a 

)ersistent  misunderstanding  of  the  United  States 

n  Latin  America — a  misunderstanding  which  I 

eported  in  1953,  and  which  I  found  this  summer 

till  to  exist,  now  with  a  trace  of  bitterness:  It  is 

.  belief  that  we  consider  other  areas  of  the  world 

o  be  more  important  to  our  future  than  is  Latin 

bnerica.    Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 

ruth. 

This  feeling  results  from  several  circumstances. 

lost  of  the  publicized  statements  of  our  top 

overnment   officials,   executive    and   legislative, 

Hid  to  deal  with  the  crisis  areas  of  the  world,  not 

'/ith  Latin  America.    Latin  America  feels  that 

tie  vast  expenditures  under  the  European  Re- 

)very  Program,  in  which  she  did  not  participate 

iirectly,  notwithstanding  her  indirect  gains  from 

,  and  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  in  which 

ie  has  participated   only   to  a   minor  degree, 

[Smonstrate  our  preoccupation  with  other  na- 

ons,  especially  since  Latin  America  has  not  at 

ie  same  time  been  able  to  obtain  loans  in  desired 

)lume.    While  our  attitude  toward  Latin  Amer- 

;a  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  mutual  re- 

>ect,  juridical  equality  of  states,  and  non-inter- 


vention in  their  internal  affairs  has  been  exem- 
plary for  twenty-five  years,  nonetheless  they  have 
lingering  memories  of  previous  periods  when  the 
United  States  had  a  patronizing  attitude  toward 
their  countries,  sometimes  intervened  in  internal 
affairs,  and  occasionally  engaged  in  outright  im- 
perialism. Their  apprehensiveness  might  well 
disappear,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  sound 
policies  and  relationships,  were  it  not  for  the 
other  two  factors  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Of  course  neither  of  these  two  factors  actually 
supports  what  they  believe.  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out  in  detail  how  our  world  expenditures 
under  the  European  Recovery  and  Mutual  Se- 
curity Acts  have  brought  great  benefits  to  Latin 
America ;  that  there  has  not  been  either  discrimi- 
nation or  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  high  im- 
portance we  attach  to  continuing  good  relations 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

But  I  emphasize  that  the  belief  persists 
throughout  Latin  America  that  we  do  not  by 
words  or  deeds  demonstrate  what  we  profess. 

I  have  sought  to  find,  in  discussions  with  many 
officials  and  others,  a  method  by  which  we  could 
give  continuing  expression  to  our  sincere  recog- 
nition of  the  interdependence  of  the  American 
Republics. 

/  recommend  that  you  establish  a  Council  on 
Inter- American  Affairs,  whose  task  would  be  to 
advise  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  all  matters 
of  hemispheric  importance,  bringing  to  him  crea- 
tive ideas  for  strengthening  relations,  and  con- 
stantly emphasizing  by  its  very  existence  and  pub- 
lic statements  the  importance  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  attach  to 
good  partnership  among  the  American  Republics. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  State  should  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  Vice  Chairman.  Its  member- 
ship should  include  three,  perhaps  five,  American 
citizens  from  the  fields  of  business  and  cultural 
life  who  are  known  to  have  an  abiding  interest  in 
Latin  America ;  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  a  member  (from  the 
opposite  political  party)  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  consultants  from  those 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  which  ad- 
minister programs  of  importance  to  Latin 
America,  including  the  Treasury,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
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Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

(b)  In  its  first  year,  the  Council  might  meet 
bi-monthly.  It  should  explore  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  every  aspect  of  inter- American  relations; 
it  should  be  helpful  to  the  Secretary  in  informing 
the  American  people  accurately  of  critical  devel- 
opments; it  should  bring  ideas  from  the  fields  of 
business,  banking,  education,  and  cultural  life 
generally  to  the  Secretary  where  these  would  be 
helpful  to  solutions  of  central  problems;  most 
important,  it  should  be  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  special  importance  the  United  States  attaches 
to  hemispheric  relations.  After  the  first  year,  it 
might  be  sufficient  for  the  Council  to  meet  every 
three  or  four  months. 

(c)  The  Council  should  be  purely  advisory. 
Its  members  should  accept  a  special  responsibility 
for  promoting  understanding  in  those  areas  of 
American  life  which  they  represent  and  among 
our  people  generally;  they  should  be  helpful  to 
the  OAS  National  Commission  in  this  country, 
previously  recommended  in  this  report ;  informed 
and  dedicated  to  Pan  Americanism,  they  might 
well  be  available  to  you  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  special  missions  to  Latin  America  from 
time  to  time. 

(d)  The  Council  should  be  non-partisan.  As 
assurance  of  this,  both  major  political  parties 
should  be  about  equally  represented  in  its 
membership. 

The  Need  To  Maintain  Stable  Trade  Relations 

In  my  report  of  1953  I  said  : 

I  specifically  recommend : 

.  .  .  That  the  United  States  adopt  and  adhere  to  trade 
policies  with  Latin  America  which  possess  stability,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  mechanisms  permitting  the  imposition 
of  increased  tariffs  or  quotas.  I  consider  this  matter  of 
stability  and  consistency  the  outstanding  requirement. 

The  nations  of  Latin  America  pay  for  what  they  obtain 
from  us.  Their  purchases  from  us  are  governed  almost 
wholly  by  the  volume  of  our  purchases  from  them. 

Occasionally  the  importation  of  a  particular  commodity 
(into  the  United  States)  may  cause  temporary  difficulty 
for  one  of  our  industries.  But  if  we  raise  the  tariff  on 
that  commodity,  the  export  sale  of  other  United  States 
commodities  is  certain  to  decline.  The  question  then 
becomes:  Which  United  States  industry,  if  any,  should 
be  temporarily  disadvantaged?  And  the  change  in  our 
tariff  may  seriously  weaken  the  entire  economy  of  a 
Latin  American  nation. 


The  United  States  Government,  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  thought  in  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches,  has  sought  generally  to 
refrain  from  making  changes  in  the  rules  of  inter- 
national trade  which  would  cause  harm  in  a  Latin 
American  nation  and  which,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  cited,  would  not  in  fact  help  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  though  might  temporarily  bene- 
fit a  particular  industry. 

However,  some  of  our  activities  in  disposing  of 
agricultural  surpluses,  and  in  imposing  import 
quotas,  have  not  been  in  harmony  with  the  general 
principles  for  which  we  stand. 

I  understand  the  reasons  which  impelled  us  to 
take  each  such  action. 

Partly  through  the  operation  of  our  own  stabi- 
lization programs,  we  had  lost  a  share  of  the  world  j 
cotton  market  which  we  had  long  enjoyed.  We 
felt  entitled  to  get  back  that  fair  share.  Few 
would  argue  to  the  contrary.  Criticism  can  be: 
directed  not  so  much  toward  this  final  decision,  as; 
toward  the  changing  policy.  When  we  held  cot- 
ton from  the  world  market,  production  expanded 
in  several  nations  of  the  world,  including  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua.  This  was  not  a  calculated  scheme, 
on  their  part  to  take  over  a  market  we  had  previ- 
ously enjoyed.  It  was  their  natural  response  to 
a  price  situation  which  made  it  profitable  for  them 
to  grow  and  sell  cotton.  They  not  only  shifted 
much  acreage  to  cotton,  but  they  developed  many 
facilities,  including  transportation,  to  handle  and 
market  it.  When  we  changed  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  decided  to  export  more  cotton,  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua  suffered  substantial  loss.  They 
then  were  compelled  to  reduce  their  purchases  ol 
goods  and  services  from  us. 

The  difficulty  with  respect  to  lead  and  zinc— 
which  are  produced  by  several  Latin  Americai  j 
nations — was  also  some  years  in  developing 
Similarly,  the  eventual  imposition  of  quota; 
caused  economic  distress,  especially  in  countriei  , 
with  only  a  few  commodities  for  export,  althougl 
I  understand  a  concomitant  effect  has  been  th« 
firming  up  of  the  market  for  lead  and  zinc. 

Eacli  nation  of  the  world  obviously  develop 
policies  and  programs  in  its  own  interest.  Th 
nations  of  Latin  America  do  this.  They  wouL 
be  the  first  to  admit  it. 

The  United  States  perhaps  occupies  an  unusuf  , 
position  in  this  regard.     It  is  the  free  world   | 
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creditor  and  leader.  It  has  a  mature,  diversified, 
profitable  economy.  Sudden  changes  in  rules 
may  have  little  noticeable  national  effect  (though 
perceptible  local  effects)  on  our  economy,  and 
thus  the  public  may  be  unconcerned,  but  the  same 
changes  may  have  far-reaching  and  sometimes 
disastrous  effects  upon  the  economy,  level  of 
living,  and  political  stability  of  a  friendly  nation. 

I  have  no  thought  or  word  of  criticism  for  the 
final  actions  which  in  the  two  cases  cited  seemed 
to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States. 

My  earnest  suggestion  is  that  the  United  States 
maintain  as  firm  a  policy  of  stability  in  trade 
relations  as  it  possibly  can,  recognizing  that  our 
own  long-time  interest  as  a  creditor  country  and 
free- world  leader  requires  this ;  and  that  in  those 
rare  instances  where  a  departure  from  this  policy 
seems  unavoidable,  we  use  every  means  at  our 
disposal  to  explain  in  detail  and  in  advance  to 
affected  friendly  nations  of  Latin  America  the 
compelling  reasons  for  our  actions. 

The  Need  for  a  Modified  Attitude  Toward  Dictators 

Everywhere  Vice  President  Nixon  went  in 
South  America,  and  everywhere  I  went  in  Central 
America  this  year,  the  charge  arose  that  while 
the  United  States  treasures  freedom  and  democ- 
racy for  itself,  it  is  indifferent  about  these  in 
Latin  America — indeed,  that  we  support  Latin 
American  dictators.  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned this  as  a  serious  misunderstanding.  It  is 
just  that.  But  I  now  wish  to  recommend  a 
change  in  policy  which  may  seem  slight,  but  I 
think  it  is  important. 

In  my  visits  with  Panamanian  and  Central 
American  leaders  this  summer,  I  pointed  out  with 
candor  that  from  the  beginning  of  our  history 
until  1933,  we  had  not  been  very  consistent  in  our 
policies  toward  Latin  America  and  that  some  of 
■our  actions  in  that  period  had  clearly  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  dictators.  But  I  also  pointed 
'out  that  at  Montevideo  in  1933,  we  agreed  to  a 
vital  change  in  policy.  We  agreed  thereafter  not 
x>  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  our  sister 
republics. 

Now,  obviously,  we  cannot  at  one  and  the  same 
jime  refrain  from  intervention  and  express  judg- 
ments regarding  the  degree  of  democracy  our 
kister  republics  have  achieved. 


We  had  a  few  months  of  optimism  regarding 
this  knotty  problem  in  1945  and  1946  when  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Uruguay  proposed  that  the 
American  nations  collectively  encourage  the 
development  of  democratic  governments  by  with- 
holding recognition  from  those  which  did  not 
measure  up  to  democratic  norms.  It  seemed 
logical  to  maintain  that  the  collective  judgment 
could  not  be  construed  as  internal  intervention, 
at  least  by  a  single  nation.  The  United  States 
supported  the  proposal.  But  our  neighbors 
overwhelmingly  defeated  it. 

Since  the  policy  of  non-intervention  was 
adopted  in  1933,  dictatorships  in  Latin  America 
have  steadily  declined.  Whether  this  is  a  result 
of  the  policy  or  a  coincidence,  I  leave  to  others  to 
argue.  My  own  belief  is  that  one  is  at  least 
partly  the  result  of  the  other.  Today,  only  a 
third  as  many  dictators  are  in  power  as  were 
in  1933. 

What  then,  other  than  constantly  reaffirming 
our  hope  that  all  peoples  may  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  democracy,  can  we  do  about  the  matter? 

/  believe  the  suggestion  of  Vice  President  Nixon 
is  sound  and  would  be  applauded  by  Latin  Amer- 
ica itself — that  we  have  an  "abrazo"  for  demo- 
cratic leaders,  and  a  formal  handshake  for  dic- 
tators. Trivial  as  this  may  sound,  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  our  official  policy  in  relations  toith 
Latin  American  leaders  and  nations. 

We  have  made  some  honest  mistakes  in  our 
dealings  with  dictators.  For  example,  we  dec- 
orated several  of  them.  Most  Latin  American 
nations  did  the  same,  and  in  grander  style. 
Whatever  reason  impelled  them  and  us  to  take 
those  actions,  I  think,  in  retrospect,  we  were 
wrong. 

/  recommend  that  we  refrain  from  granting 
special  recognition  to  a  Latin  American  dictator, 
regardless  of  the  temporary  advantage  that  might 
seem  to  be  promised  by  such  an  act. 

I  most  emphatically  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  withdraw  our  programs  from  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  which  are  ruled  by  dictators.  We 
should  not  withdraw  or  diminish  our  technical 
assistance  programs,  diplomatic  missions,  loans, 
or  other  activities.  Reasoning  which  caused  one 
to  feel  that  we  should  do  so  would  lead  logically 
to  the  conclusion  that  throughout  the  world  we 
should  cease  cooperating  with  any  nation  in  which 
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democracy  is  not  complete.  Patently,  such  a 
policy  would  paralyze  the  conduct  of  all  foreign 
relations. 

Non-recognition  and  non- cooperation  would  not 
help  another  nation  achieve  democracy.  Most 
peoples  want  freedom,  though  many  have  never 
experienced  it.  By  cooperating  with  them,  even 
through  dictators — by  keeping  open  the  lines  of 
communication — one  may  hope  that  a  growing 
understanding  of  the  strength,  glory,  and  basic 
morality  of  democracy  will  enable  the  people  of 
a  harshly  ruled  country  to  achieve  and  maintain 
democratic  institutions  of  their  own  design. 

We  must  be  careful  in  deciding  which  leader 
deserves  a  mere  handshake  and  which  an  "abrazo." 
In  Latin  America  one  finds  widely  varying  de- 
grees of  freedom.  At  least  one  nation  which  to- 
day is  labeled  by  some  a  "dictatorship"  has 
greater  freedom  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  of 
speech,  of  worship,  and  of  research  and  teaching, 
than  do  several  others  which  are  generally  con- 
ceived to  be  democratic. 

An  important  consideration,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  direction  a  nation  is  taking.  Throughout 
Latin  America,  a  strong  and  irresistible  trend  to- 
ward freedom  and  democracy  is  evident.  We 
should  watch  this  trend  in  each  country,  and 
encourage  it  in  any  way  that  may  be  appropriate, 
without  violating  the  fundamental  policy  of  non- 
intervention. 

Finally,  I  may  say  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
act  the  United  States  has  taken  since  1954  that 
could  be  construed  as  granting  special  or  even 
friendly  favors  to  a  dictator  in  this  hemisphere. 
I  state  this  in  fairness  to  our  many  diplomatic 
officials  who  are  on  the  firing  line  in  international 
affairs,  and  who,  dedicated  to  democratic  ideals, 
sometimes  must  suffer  quietly  under  unjustified 
criticism.  It  is  true  that  one  dictator  has  fled 
to  the  United  States  since  1954.  What  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  apparently,  is  that  the  successor 
government  of  his  country  issued  him  a  diplomatic 
passport  and  requested  permission  for  him  to  enter 
the  United  States.  By  such  small  acts  very  great 
misunderstandings  are  encouraged. 

Conclusion 

On  the  1958  trip  to  Panama,  Central  America 
and  Puerto  Rico,  my  associates  and  I  traveled 
9,300  miles,  and  met  with  more  than  1,200  leaders 


of  government,  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
commerce,  finance,  education,  health,  and  social 
and  cultural  institutions.  We  held  candid,  in- 
formative conversations  with  them,  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  us  nearly  11,000  pages  of  data  and  sug- 
gestions. 

I  have  given  to  the  Department  of  State  the 
voluminous  material  which  was  presented  to  me 
in  each  of  the  countries  my  mission  visited.  Most 
of  this  material  deals  with  specific  needs  for  credit 
or  technical  assistance  and  therefore  should  be 
handled  through  normal  governmental  channels. 

In  every  country  we  received  a  warm,  friendly 
reception.  The  absence  of  unfriendly  incidents 
may  have  confounded  those  who  were  looking  for 
sensational  headlines,  but  this  very  circumstance 
enabled  us,  calmly  and  rationally,  to  accomplish 
precisely  what  we  set  out  to  do:  to  gain  a  new 
perspective  of  the  problems,  progress,  attitudes, 
and  aspirations  of  the  nations  visited,  as  a  basis 
for  determining  whether  new  approaches  in  our  ; 
policies  and  programs  might  strengthen  relations 
among  us. 

My  associates  and  I  are  grateful  fpr  the  many 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  which  were  extended  to 
us.  The  cordial  welcome  given  us  is  proof  of 
the  abiding  friendship  which  exists  among  the  i 
governments  and  the  peoples  of  the  American 
Republics.  It  certainly  would  not  have  provided 
any  comfort  to  Communists  and  others  who  con- 
stantly seek  to  drive  a  wedge  between  us  and  our 
friends. 

The  members  of  the  mission  are  also  indebted 
to  you  and  Secretary  Dulles  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  represent  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  in  furtherance  of  a 
sort  of  continuing  mission  which  you  originally 
assigned  to  me  five  years  ago,  and  which  I  now  , 
assume  is  concluded.  We  are  unanimous  in  our 
conviction  that  no  area  in  the  world  is  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  Latin  America,  and  that  no 
other  area  matches  us  in  our  importance  to  the 
future  of  Latin  America.  We  believe  our  conver- 
sations in  the  countries  visited  helped  dispel  some 
misunderstandings  and  clarified  many  issues. 

This  trip,  like  the  previous  ones,  was  a  reward- 
ing experience. 

While  everything  we  did  was  undertaken  as  a 
team,  and  while  I  have  held  lengthy  conversations  J 
with  the  other  members  of  the  mission  since  our 
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return,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  this  report  is 
submitted  solely  on  my  own  responsibility.  It 
does  not  speak  for  any  other  member  of  this  or 
previous  missions.  Needless  to  say,  I  trust  that 
most  of  the  views  expressed  and  the  recommen- 
dations submitted  are  acceptable,  or  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower 


United  States  and  Argentina 
Sign  Loan  Agreements 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Robert  Murphy  at  a  press  conference  on 
December  29  announcing  a  $329 -million  stabiliza- 
tion and  economic  development  loan  agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  together  with  a 
joint  announcement  by  the  organizations  partici- 
pating in  the  loan  agreement  and  an  announce- 
ment on  the  same  day  of  a  surplus  agricultural 
products  loan  agreement  with  Argentina. 

REMARKS  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  MURPHY 

Press  release  778  dated  December  29 

As  detailed  in  the  official  announcement  which 
is  being  placed  in  your  hands,  a  $329-million  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  Argentine  Republic  in  re- 
covering from  its  present  economic  difficulties  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  private  American  banking  institutions, 
in  cooperation  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  The  United  States  participation  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  comprehensive  operations 
ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America. 

I  think  it  important  to  point  out  that  the  Argen- 
tine Government  has  made  this  program  of  fi- 
nancial cooperation  possible  through  its  own  de- 
termined efforts  toward  economic  recovery.  By 
undertaking  to  help  itself  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  Argentina  has  provided  a  solid  basis  for 
J  requesting,  and  receiving,  the  collaboration  of 
others.  With  participation  by  3  United  States 
Government  agencies,  11  private  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
;this  is  truly  a  cooperative  venture  in  the  inter- 
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national  financial  field.  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size once  again  that  it  has  been  the  Argentine 
Government's  initiative  in  analyzing  and  dealing 
with  its  current  economic  situation  in  sound  and 
realistic  terms  which  has  made  this  joint  under- 
taking possible. 

In  addition  to  the  program  being  announced 
here  today,  the  United  States  Government  last 
week  signed  a  loan  agreement  with  the  Argentine 
Government  covering  the  utilization  of  Argentine 
pesos  obtained  from  the  sale  to  the  Argentine 
Government  in  1955  of  surplus  edible  oils,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  referred  to  as  Public 
Law  480.  The  amount  involved  is  the  Argentine 
peso  equivalent  of  $17.7  million.  These  peso 
funds  will  be  used  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses in  Argentina. 

The  Department  of  State  considers  that  these 
examples  of  joint  U.S.-Argentine  economic  action 
fall  within  the  framework  and  the  spirit  of  the 
policy  contemplated  by  Operation  Pan  America : 
cooperating  with  Latin  American  neighbors  in  the 
realization  of  their  economic  potential. 

The  United  States  Government  is  pleased  to 
have  had  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
friendship  toward  the  Government  and  people  of 
Argentina.  Although  our  two  countries  are 
separated  by  substantial  geographic  distance,  the 
United  States  feels  itself  close  to  Argentina  in 
many  ways. 

We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  visit  of 
the  President  of  the  Argentine  nation,  Dr. 
Arturo  Frondizi,  in  less  than  a  month's  time.1 
We  feel  sure  that  his  visit  will  make  its  own 
special  contribution  to  the  developing  spirit  of 
understanding  between  our  two  nations. 

We  are  honored  to  have  with  us  today  the  Am- 
bassador of  Argentina,  Cesar  Barros  Hurtado. 

JOINT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  777  dated  December  29 

A  $329-million  program  to  assist  the  Republic 
of  Argentina  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  stabilization 
and  economic  development  was  announced  on  De- 
cember 29  by  3  U.S.  Government  agencies  and 

1  For  an  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1958, 
p.  954. 
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11  private  financial  institutions  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

(Simultaneously,  a  far-reaching  program  of 
financial  reform  for  Argentina  was  announced  by 
the  Argentine  Government  at  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  at  Washington.) 

The  United  States  participation,  said  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Murphy,  repre- 
sents "one  of  the  most  comprehensive  operations 
ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America." 

The  arrangements  were  concluded  following 
negotiations  at  Washington  and  New  York  be- 
tween Argentina's  Minister  of  Economy,  Emilio 
Donato  Del  Carril ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Robert  B.  Anderson;  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Douglas  Dillon;  the 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, Samuel  C.  Waugh;  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  Dempster 
Mcintosh ;  and  officials  of  the  following  commer- 
cial banks:  Bank  of  America  N.T.  &  S.A.,  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  Grace  National  Bank,  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  the  Hanover  Bank,  Manu- 
facturers Trust  Company,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  (N.  Y.  Agency). 

The  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  private 
banks  will  make  available  approximately  $250 
million.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  an- 
nounced simultaneously  the  conclusion  of  a  $75- 
million  standby  arrangement  with  Argentina. 
Details  of  the  conditions  of  availability  of  the 
standby  arrangements  are  contained  in  a  separate 
International  Monetary  Fund  release. 

The  U.S.  credits  and  other  arrangements  in- 
clude: $54  million  by  11  private  banks;  approxi- 
mately $125  million  by  the  Export-Import  Bank; 
about  $25  million  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund;  and  a  $50-million  exchange  agreement 
with  the  U.S.  Treasury.  U.S.  assistance  in- 
volves new  economic  development  credits  to  help 
Argentina  reverse  the  faltering  private  invest- 
ment trend  of  recent  years,  increase  economic  out- 
put, develop  new  exports,  and  reduce  certain 
major  import  requirements. 

These  major  development  loans  for  industrial 
free  enterprise,  a  vital  part  of  the  Argentine  re- 


covery programs,  include  a  $10-million  credit  to 
the  Argentine  Industrial  Bank  for  allocation  to 
small  business.  Under  the  new  Argentine  finan- 
cial program,  it  is  hoped  that  foreign  private  in- 
vestment will  be  attracted  in  amounts  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  these  government  development 
loans. 

Commenting  upon  these  announcements,  Mr. 
Waugh  said : 

Argentina's  efforts  to  regain  full  financial  health  and 
economic  vigor  are  important  to  the  entire  Western  com- 
munity. The  magnitude  as  well  as  the  complexity  of 
Argentine  problems,  and  the  extent  of  the  new  Argentine 
program,  required  the  farfiung  and  cooperative  actions 
taken  today.  The  financial  arrangements  announced  to- 
day to  support  the  Argentine  effort  recognize  the  coura-  .. 
geous  initiative  being  undertaken  by  the  Government  and 
people  of  that  country. 

Credits  from  the  11  private  banks  are  intended 
for  short-term  Argentine  requirements,  as  are  the 
agreements  with  the  Treasury  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  The  long-range  necessity 
in  Argentina,  however,  is  for  expansion  of  funda-  i 
mental  sources  of  production. 

To  help  meet  this  necessity,  Eximbank  expects 
to  devote  up  to  $100  million  of  its  $125-million  } 
credit  to  implement  loans  on  a  case-by-case  basis— 
with  participation  of  investment  from  U.S.  pri- 
vate sources — to  finance  U.S.  purchases  in  con- 
nection with  the  following  types  of  projects:  a 
substantial  electric  power  expansion  program ;  de- 
velopment of  industries  such  as  cement,  pulp  and 
paper,  and  rubber  manufacturing;  petrochemi- 
cals; expansion  of  the  meat  industry;  and  other 
types  of  industrial  expansion. 

The  remaining  $25  million  of  Export-Import 
Bank  credit  will  be  used  to  maintain  essential 
imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  next 
year. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  credit  of  about 
$25  million  will  be  used  to  finance  importation  of 
capital  items  in  connection  with  projects  contrib- 
uting to  economic  development  in  the  fields  of 
transportation,  electric  power,  and  waterworks. 

Under  the  Treasury's  $50-million  agreement 
Argentina  may  request  the  U.S.  Exchange  Stabili- 
zation Fund  to  purchase  Argentine  pesos.  Any 
pesos  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  sub- 
sequently be  repurchased  by  Argentina  with 
dollars. 
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P.L.  480  LOAN  AGREEMENT 

Press  release  776  dated  December  29 

The  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Argentina  on  December  29  announced  the  signing 
of  a  $l7.7-million  Public  Law  480  loan  agreement 
pertaining  to  the  disposition  of  funds  accumu- 
lated under  an  edible-oils  sales  agreement  made 
in  December  1955.  The  oil  sales  were  made  under 
title  I  of  P.L.  480,  which  authorizes  the  sale  of 
U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  friendly 
countries  for  foreign  currency. 

The  agreement  provides  for  an  Argentine  peso 
equivalent  of  $17.7  million  for  development  loans 
to  Argentina.  These  loans  are  to  be  repaid  in 
either  dollars  or  pesos  over  the  next  30  years. 
The  new  agreement,  signed  at  Washington  on 
December  22,  is  similar  to  an  earlier  one  signed 
in  April  1958,  which  provided  for  the  utilization 
of  about  $2.3  million  in  P.L.  480  funds  for  eco- 
nomic development  purposes. 


Development  Loan  Fund  Authorizes 
$22.6  Million  in  Loans  to  Spain 

Press  release  782  dated  December  31 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  on  December 
31  announced  authorization  of  two  loans  totaling 
$22,600,000  to  assist  Spain  in  financing  imports  of 
equipment  and  materials  for  further  work  on  two 
of  the  country's  major  economic  development 
programs — railway  rehabilitation  and  land 
irrigation. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  Managing  Director  of  the 
DLF,  has  informed  the  Spanish  Government  of 
the  loans,  one  for  $14,900,000  to  the  Spanish  Na- 
tional Railways  and  the  other  for  $7,700,000  to 
the  National  Colonization  Institute  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  railway  loan  will  be  used  for  track  im- 
provement on  75  miles  of  the  Barcelona-French 
border  line,  71  miles  of  the  Madrid-Barcelona 


line,  50  miles  of  the  Palencia-Coruna  line,  and  94 
miles  of  the  Madrid-Hendaye  line. 

Proceeds  of  the  loan  to  the  Colonization  Insti- 
tute will  be  used  to  finance  the  import  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  to  transform  about  190,000 
acres  of  low-yield  dry-farming  land  in  the 
Bardenas,  Monegros,  Aragon,  and  Cataluna  areas 
in  northeastern  Spain  into  more  productive  irri- 
gated land.  Spanish  agriculture  has  the  highest 
priority  for  development,  and  this  project  will 
increase  the  present  acreage  under  irrigation  in 
Spain  by  about  4.5  percent. 

Of  the  railway  loan  funds  it  is  estimated  that 
$7,400,000  will  be  used  to  purchase  62,0C0  tons  of 
heavy  rail,  $5,440,000  to  purchase  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  ordinary  crossties,  $800,000  for 
switches,  and  $180,000  for  20,000  large-size  cross- 
ties  for  switches.  About  $590,000  will  be  spent 
to  mechanize  two  quarries  (crushing  plant,  shov- 
els, dumpers,  etc.)  and  $140,000  for  mechanical 
equipment  and  materials  for  track  work. 

The  $7,700,000  in  irrigation  loan  funds  will  be 
used  to  assist  the  Colonization  Institute  in  import- 
ing earth-moving  equipment,  related  auxiliary 
facilities,  and  spares  for  clearing,  grading,  and 
leveling  of  land,  and  the  construction  of  irriga- 
tion ditches,  roads,  etc.  The  Colonization  Insti- 
tute, which  was  founded  in  1939,  purchases  large 
tracts  of  land,  clears  them,  provides  irrigation 
facilities  where  practical,  builds  roads,  and  makes 
available  long-term  loans  to  private  farmers  for 
land  purchases  and  farm  improvements. 

In  its  program  of  economic  cooperation  with 
Spain  under  the  mutual  security  program,  the 
United  States  has  assisted  Spain  previously  with 
both  the  railway  and  irrigation  projects.  Since 
1951  Spain  has  received  two  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  totaling  $16,260,000  for  railway  reha- 
bilitation. Some  $30,000,000  has  also  been  pro- 
vided for  Spanish  railways  by  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration.  Previous 
U.S.  financial  assistance  in  the  land  irrigation 
program,  starting  in  1954,  includes  $9,400,000 
worth  of  machinery  financed  by  ICA  and  some 
700  million  pesetas  from  McCarran  Amendment 
and  Public  Law  480  funds. 
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Tenth    Anniversary    of    Adoption 
of  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 

by  Mrs.  Osioald  B.  Lord 1 

It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  this  gathering  the 
greetings  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  protect  and  promote  human  rights. 
He  believes  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.2  In  1953,  when  I  became  the  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, he  gave  me  a  message  to  deliver  to  that  body.3 
In  it  he  said  this : 

For  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  people 
everywhere,  the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  a  significant  beacon  in  the  steady  march  toward 
achieving  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

Tonight  I  have  his  greetings  to  this  assembly 
gathered  in  honor  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights : 

Please  give  my  greetings  to  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations  as  they 
join  in  tribute  to  the  authors  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

This  Declaration  has  become  part  of  the  heritage  of 
mankind.  It  is  an  aflSrmation  of  the  highest  hopes  of  the 
human  family.  Its  words  contribute  to  the  living  unity  of 
purpose  which  strengthens  the  United  Nations  in  all  its 
activities. 

Ten  years  ago  we  agreed  on  certain  basic  rights,  but  that 
was  only  a  beginning.  No  nation  has  yet  achieved  in  full 
measure  for  all  its  citizens  the  goals  expressed  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Our  common 
task  and  opportunity  is  to  strive,  each  in  his  own  nation, 
to  the  realization  of  those  goals.  In  the  measure  we  do  so 
we  will  enrich  our  civilization  and  serve  the  Creator  who 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

In  this  spirit,  I  send  congratulations  to  your  guests  of 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Dec.  9  (U.S./U.N. 
press  release  3110).  Mrs.  Lord  is  the  U.S.  Representative 
on  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  19,  1948,  p.  752. 
*  Ibid.,  Apr.  20, 1953,  p.  580. 


honor  and  best  wishes  for  the  continuing  success  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Nations. 

Dwiqht  D.  Eisenhower 

Today,  10  years  after  its  adoption,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  has  become 
a  vitally  living  document.  It  has  become  the 
framework  for  the  continuing  work  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  in 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  many  other 
bodies  which  deal  with  human  problems.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  model  in  the  new  constitutions  of 
many  nations.  It  has  become  a  standard  of  con- 
duct to  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  can  rally 
— even  when  governments  refuse  to  give  it  effec- 
tive support. 

By  no  means  does  this  imply  that  the  declara- 
tion has  achieved  its  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  length 
and  breadth  of  its  objectives.  It  is  a  call  to  free- 
dom. There  is  no  way  the  United  Nations  can 
enforce  freedom — anymore  than  it  can  enforce 
peace.  But  it  can  rally  the  tremendous  force  of 
world  opinion  in  the  cause  of  human  dignity.  As 
a  great  religion  touches  the  hearts  of  men  and 
sets  the  standards  of  their  conduct,  so  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  can  become 
a  part  of  the  political  philosophy  of  all  people 
and  all  nations. 

Because  the  declaration  is  a  common  standard 
of  achievement,  we  think  of  it  also  as  a  force  to 
unite  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  common  effort. 
In  the  United  Nations  we  speak  often  of  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  toward  its  objectives, 
and  we  expect  to  take  pride  in  our  own  progress 
and  that  of  other  countries. 

But  I  have  come  to  feel  that  this  is  not  really 
a  true  picture  of  our  efforts.  While  it  is  true  that 
progress  is  being  made,  the  force  which  unites  us 
with  other  peoples  is  something  quite  different— 
a  sense  rather  of  what  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
a  sense  of  common  need  to  do  more,  to  work 
faster  and  more  effectively.  It  is  not  pride  that 
unites  us  in  support  of  the  declaration;  what 
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unites  us  is  the  growing  realization  that  there  are 
those  in  every  country  and  every  community 
whose  rights  have  riot  been  completely  recognized 
and  fulfilled.  It  is  not  easy  for  leaders  of  gov- 
Brnments  to  admit  these  lacks,  but  it  is  easier 
when  there  is  a  common  standard  which  can  be 
used  as  a  measure  of  our  efforts  and  successes. 

Now  I  want  to  make  a  second  point,  on  how 
human  rights  find  fulfillment.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  the  declaration  quoted  as  though  it  were  a 
demand  on  governments  to  provide  the  rights 
therein  for  their  peoples.  The  idea  that  each  per- 
son already  has  certain  inalienable  rights  is  often 
forgotten  and  likewise  that  individual  liberties  are 
dependent  on  individual  defenders.  It  is  there- 
fore the  individual  who  must  be  strengthened  to 
claim  his  rights  and  make  use  of  them  for  his  own 
benefit  and  in  the  service  of  the  community. 

Now  I  would  like  to  spell  out  a  little  what  this 
means.  I  am  often  asked  by  persons  from  other 
countries  what  guaranties  a  United  States  citizen 
really  has,  for  example,  regarding  freedom  of 
speech  or  protection  against  arbitrary  arrest  or 
possible  destitution  in  old  age. 

It  would  be  easy  to  answer  such  questions  in 
terms  of  our  governmental  activities,  in  terms  of 
laws  and  the  judgments  of  our  courts,  or  by  de- 
scribing our  vast  programs  of  unemployment  in- 
surance or  public  assistance.     But  here  again  I 
have  come  to  feel  that  this  is  not  the  whole  picture 
)f  the  human  rights  we  enjoy  or  hope  that  all  can 
mjoy.    While  we  have  found  ways  through  gov- 
ernment to  underwrite  the  essentials  for  human 
ife  and  assure  fundamental  equalities  of  oppor- 
unity,  our  faith  is  in  the  power  of  freedom  it- 
elf  to  stimulate  and  release  the  energy  of  the 
ndividual. 

It  is  the  function  of  government  to  encourage 
ind  protect  freedom  so  that  people  can  choose 
.mong  a  multitude  of  opportunities  and  agencies 
o  realize  their  full  potentialities.  This  is  our 
mrpose  in  encouraging  action  programs  in  the 
Jnited  Nations,  not  to  concentrate  power  in  gov- 
rnments  but  to  equip  men  and  women  to  take  the 
isks  of  freedom  and  develop  in  accordance  with 
jhe  rights  and  dignities  inherently  theirs.  It  is 
■his  same  spirit  which  gives  force  to  the  Universal 
declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  inspires  new 
fforts  to  achieve  its  goals. 
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Income-Tax  Convention  Extended 
to  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

Press  release  3  dated  January  2 

According  to  information  contained  in  a  note 
of  December  30,  1958,1  from  the  British  Embassy 
in  Washington  to  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  has  taken 
the  last  of  the  measures  necessary  to  give  toll 
force  and  effect  to  the  extension  of  the  income-tax 
convention  of  April  16, 1945,  as  modified  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Accordingly,  the  extension  is  effective  (1)  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  United  States  tax, 
on  and  after  January  1,  1959,  and  (2)  m  the 
Federation  with  respect  to  tax  for  the  year  of 
assessment  beginning  on  April  1,  1959,  and  for 
subsequent  years  of  assessment. 

On  August  19,  1957,  the  British  Government 
gave  notification  to  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  of  a  desire  that  the  application  of  the  1945 
convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income,  as  modified  by  supplementary 
protocols  of  June  6,  1946,  May  25,  1954,  and 
Auo-ust  19,  1957,  be  extended  to  specified  British 
overseas  territories.2    That  notification  was  given 
in  accordance  with  article  XXII  of  the  1945  con- 
vention,   as    modified.     On    July    9,    1958,    the 
United    States    Senate   approved    the   proposed 
extension.     On   December   3,   1958,   the   United 
States  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  article  XXII,  notified  the 
British  Government  of  United  States  acceptance 
of  the  British  notification. 

The  British  notification  and  the  United  States 
acceptance  constitute  in  effect  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  extending  the  application  of  the 
convention,  as  modified,  to  the  specified  British 
territories,  subject  to  the  modifications  and  with 
effect   from  the   dates  specified   in   the  British 

1  Not  printed. 

■  For  texts  of  supplementary  protocol  and  U.K.  note  of 
Aug.  19,  1957,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  14,  1957,  p.  622. 
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notification.  The  extension  will  become  opera- 
tive between  the  United  States  and  each  of  those 
territories  when  the  particular  territory  com- 
pletes such  legislative  or  other  internal  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  extension  in 
such  territory.  According  to  the  information 
received  from  the  British  Embassy,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  completed  the 
necessary  measures  on  December  19,  1958. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (59  Stat! 

1055 ) . 

Notice  of  withdrawal  and  termination  of  April  18  1957 
declaration  accepting  compulsory  jurisdiction:  Umtec 
Kingdom,  November  26, 1958.  _ 

Declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  de 
posited  (with  conditions  and  reservations)  :  United, 
Kingdom,  November  26,  1958.1  Effective  until  notic 
of  termination  is  given. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and  schedule  of  whalin! 
regulations.     Signed  at  Washington  December ■£  IMC. 
Entered  into  force  November  10,  1958.     TIAS  W49. 
Notification  of  withdrawal:  Norway,  December  29,  ly&t 
Effective  June  30, 1959. 


BILATERAL 

Germany 

Agreement  relating  to  certificates  of  airworthines s  fo 
imported  aircraft.  Signed  at  Bonn  December  11,  195! 
Entered  into  force  December  11, 1958. 

Haiti 

Agreement  concerning  a  naval  mission  to  Haiti.  Signe 
at  Port-au-Prince  December  24,  1958.  Entered  lnt 
force  December  24,  1958. 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  technical  cooperation  progra 
agreement  of  May  9,  1952,  as  amended    (TIAS ,257 
2697  2788,  and  3045) .     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
Tel  Aviv  June  10  and  July  25, 1958.     Entered  into  for- 
July  25, 1958. 

Korea 

Utilities  claims  settlement  agreement  between  the  Uniflj 
U  Command  and  Korea.     Signed  at  Seoul    December  1 
1958.     Entered  into  force  December  18,  1958. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  relating  to  cooperation  in  scientific  and  logis 
^operations  in  Antarctica.  Effected  by  exchange 
notes  at  Wellington  December  24,  1958.  Entered  in 
force  December  24,  1958. 

1  Applicable  to  all  disputes  arising  after  Feb.  5,  19: 
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On  November  27,  1958,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Kepublics  handed  the  United  States  Ambassador  m  Moscow 
a  communication  relating  to  Berlin. 

Similar  notes  were  given  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  Am- 
bassadors of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Federal  Republic 

°f  In^enTe  the  Soviet  notes  demanded  that  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  abandon  West  Berlin. 

Declaring  the  communication  to  be  an  attempt  to  rewrite  history 
«bv  omission  and  by  distortion,"  the  Department  of  State  has  issued 
this  analysis  of  the  Soviet  note,  calling  attention  to  the  more  im- 
portant Soviet  omissions  and  correcting  the  more  obvious  distortions. 
The  analysis  is  a  factual  account  of  developments  prior  to  during, 
and  after  World  War  II  which  led  to  the  present  st atus  of  Berlm 

An  appendix  contains  the  official  statements  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Berlin  question,  including  the  legal  status  of  the  city,  plus 
other  official  statements  of  the  Western  powers  and  of  NATO  on  the 
Berlin  question. 
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The  State  of  the  Union 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  (EXCERPTS) 


Members  of  the  86th  Congress  and  friends: 
First,  I  should  like  to  assure  the  delegation 
from  our  newest  State,  Alaska,  of  my  satisfaction 
that  it  now  begins  its  participation  with  all  of 
you  in  the  work  of  the  Congress  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States. 

And  may  I  voice  the  hope  that  before  my  term 
of  office  is  ended,  I  may  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  50th  star 
on  our  national  flag. 

Now,  Members  of  Congress,  this  is  the  moment 
when  Congress  and  the  Executive  annually  be- 
gin their  cooperative  work  to  build  a  better 
America. 

One  basic  purpose  unites  us:  To  promote 
strength  and  security,  side  by  side  with  liberty 
and  opportunity. 

As  we  meet  today,  in  the  170th  year  of  the 
Republic,  our  Nation  must  continue  to  provide — 
as  indeed  all  other  free  governments  have  had 
to  do  throughout  time — a  satisfactory  answer  to 
i  question  as  old  as  history.  It  is:  Can  Govern- 
ment based  upon  liberty  and  the  God-given  rights 
)f  man,  permanently  endure  when  ceaselessly 
challenged  by  a  dictatorship,  hostile  to  our  mode 
>f  life,  and  controlling  an  economic  and  military 
strength  of  great  and  growing  power? 
I  For  us  the  answer  has  always  been  found,  and 
8  still  found  in  the  devotion,  the  vision,  the 
iiourage  and  the  fortitude  of  our  people. 

Moreover,  we  face  this  challenge  not  as  a  single 


"Delivered  on  Jan.  9  (White  House  press  release,  re- 
used as  delivered)  ;  H.  Doc.  1,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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powerful  nation,  but  as  one  that  has  in  recent 
decades  reached  a  position  of  recognized  leader- 
ship in  the  free  world. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  position  of  leadership 
in  an  era  of  remarkable  productivity  and  growth. 
It  is  also  a  time  when  man's  power  of  mass  de- 
struction has  reached  fearful  proportions. 

Possession  of  such  capabilities  helps  create 
world  suspicion  and  tension.  We,  on  our  part, 
know  that  we  seek  only  a  just  peace  for  all,  with 
aggressive  designs  against  no  one.  Yet  we  realize 
that  there  is  uneasiness  in  the  world  because  of 
a  belief  on  the  part  of  peoples  that  through  arro- 
gance, miscalculation  or  fear  of  attack,  cata- 
strophic war  could  be  launched.  Keeping  the 
peace  in  today's  world  more  than  ever  calls  for  the 
utmost  in  the  Nation's  resolution,  wisdom,  steadi- 
ness and  unremitting  effort. 

We  cannot  build  peace  through  desire  alone. 
Moreover,  we  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that 
international  agreements,  historically  considered 
by  us  as  sacred,  are  regarded  in  Communist  doc- 
trine and  in  practice  to  be  mere  scraps  of  paper. 
The  most  recent  proof  of  their  disdain  of  inter- 
national obligations,  solemnly  undertaken,  is  their 
announced  intention  to  abandon  their  responsi- 
bilities respecting  Berlin.2 

As  a  consequence  of  these  actions,  we  can  have 
no  confidence  in  any  treaty  to  which  Communists 
are  a  party  except  where  such  a  treaty  provides 
within  itself  for  self-enforcing  mechanisms.    In- 


1  For  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  subject  of  Berlin,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  19, 1959,  p.  79. 
deed,  the  demonstrated  disregard  of  the  Commu- 
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nists  of  their  own  pledges  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  world  success  in  substituting  the  rule 
of  law  for  rule  by  force. 

Yet  step  by  step  we  must  strengthen  the  insti- 
tutions of  peace — a  peace  that  rests  upon  justice — 
a  peace  that  depends  upon  a  deep  knowledge  and 
clear  understanding  by  all  peoples — including  our 
own— of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  possible 
failure  in  this  great  purpose. 


To  achieve  this  peace  we  seek  to  prevent  war  at 
any  place  and  in  any  dimension.  If,  despite  our 
best  efforts,  a  local  dispute  should  flare  into  armed 
hostilities,  the  next  problem  would  be  to  keep  the 
conflict  from  spreading,  and  so  compromising 
freedom.  In  support  of  these  objectives  we  main- 
tain forces  of  great  power  and  flexibility. 

Our  formidable  air  striking  forces  are  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  general  war.  Large  and  growing 
portions  of  these  units  can  depart  from  their  bases 
in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Similar  forces  are  included  in  our  naval  fleets. 

Ground  and  other  tactical  formations  can  move 
with  swiftness  and  precision,  when  requested  by 
friendly  and  responsible  governments,  to  help  curb 
threatened  aggression.  The  stabilizing  influence 
of  this  capacity  has  been  dramatically  demon- 
strated more  than  once  over  the  past  year. 

Our  military  and  related  scientific  progress  has 
been  highly  gratifying. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ballistic  missiles.  Intermediate  range 
missiles  are  now  being  deployed  in  operational 
units.  The  Atlas  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
program  has  been  marked  by  rapid  development 
as  evidenced  by  recent  successful  tests.  Missile 
training  units  have  been  established  and  launch- 
ing sites  are  far  along  in  construction. 

New  aircraft  that  fly  at  twice  the  speed  of 
sound  are  entering  our  squadrons. 

We  have  successfully  placed  five  satellites  in 
orbit,  which  have  gathered  information  of  scien- 
tific importance  never  before  available.  Our  latest 
satellite  illustrates  our  steady  advance  in  rocketry 
and  foreshadows  new  developments  in  worldwide 
communications. 

Warning  systems  constantly  improve. 

Our  atomic  submarines  have  shattered  endur- 
ance records  and  made  historic  voyages  under  the 
North  Polar  Sea. 
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A  major  segment  of  our  national  scientific  and 
engineering  community  is  working  intensively  to 
achieve  new  and  greater  developments.  But  we 
must  remember,  advance  in  military  technology 
requires  adequate  financing,  of  course.  But  even 
more,  it  requires  talent  and  time. 

Now,  all  this  I  give  only  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory; as  a  record  of  our  progress  in  space  and 
ballistic  missile  fields  in  no  more  than  4  years  of 
intensive  effort.  At  the  same  time  we  clearly  rec- 
ognize that  some  of  the  recent  Soviet  accomplish- 
ments in  this  particular  technology  are  indeed 
brilliant. 

Our  own  vast  strength  is  only  a  part  of  that 
required  for  dependable  security.  Because  of  this 
we  have  joined  with  nearly  50  other  nations  in; 
collective  security  arrangements.  In  these  com- '. 
mon  undertakings  each  nation  is  expected  to  con-' 
tribute  what  it  can  in  sharing  the  heavy  load. 
Each  supplies  part  of  a  strategic  deployment  to 
protect  the  forward  boundaries  of  freedom. 

Constantly  we  seek  new  ways  to  make  more 
effective  our  contribution  to  this  system  of  col-,1 
lective  security.  Becently  I  have  asked  a  com-i 
mittee  of  eminent  Americans  of  both  parties  to 
reappraise  our  military  assistance  programs  and] 
the  relative  emphasis  which  should  be  placed  on 
military  and  economic  aid.3 

I  am  hopeful  that  preliminary  recommenda- 
tions of  this  committee  will  be  available  in  time 
to   assist   in  shaping  the  mutual  security   pro-  i 
gram  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Any  survey  of  the  free  world's  defense  struc- 
ture cannot  fail  to  impart  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
so  much  of  our  effort  and  resources  must  be  de- 
voted to  armaments.  At  Geneva  and  elsewhere 
we  continue  to  seek  technical  and  other  agree- 
ments that  may  help  to  open  up,  with  some  prom- 
ise, the  issues  of  international  disarmament 
America  will  never  give  up  the  hope  that  eventu- 
ally all  nations  can,  with  mutual  confidence,  dras- 
tically reduce  these  nonproductive  expenditures 


III. 

I  take  up  next  certain  aspects  of  our  interna 
tional  situation  and  our  progress  in  strengthening 
it. 


1  Ibid.,  Dec.  15,  1958,  p.  954. 
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America's  security  can  be  assured  only  within 
a  world  community  of  strong,  stable,  independent 
nations,  in  which  the  concepts  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  human  dignity  can  flourish. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "Fortress  Amer- 
ica." If  ever  we  were  reduced  to  the  isolation 
implied  by  that  term,  we  would  occupy  a  prison, 
not  a  fortress.  The  question  whether  we  can  af- 
ford to  help  other  nations  that  want  to  defend 
their  freedom  but  cannot  fully  do  so  from  their 
own  means,  has  only  one  answer :  We  can  and  we 
must ;  we  have  been  doing  so  since  1947. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  long  been  dedicated  to 
building  a  permanent  and  just  peace. 

During  the  past  6  years  our  free- world  security 
arrangements  have  been  bolstered  and  the  bonds 
of  freedom  more  closely  knit.  Our  friends  in 
Western  Europe  are  experiencing  new  internal 
vitality,  and  are  increasingly  more  able  to  resist 
external  threats. 

Over  the  years  the  world  has  come  to  under- 
stand clearly  that  it  is  our  firm  policy  not  to  coun- 
tenance aggression.  In  Lebanon,  Taiwan,  and 
Berlin  our  stand  has  been  clear,  right,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  determined  will  of  a  united  people. 
Acting  with  other  free  nations  we  have  the 
solemn  obligation  to  defend  the  people  of  free 
Berlin  against  any  effort  to  destroy  their  freedom. 
In  the  meantime  we  shall  constantly  seek  mean- 
ingful agreements  to  settle  this  and  other  prob- 
lems, knowing  full  well  that  not  only  the  integ- 
rity of  a  single  city  but  the  hope  of  all  free 
peoples  is  at  stake. 

We  need,  likewise,  to  continue  helping  to  build 
the  economic  base  so  essential  to  the  free  world's 
stability  and  strength. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  have  both  fully  proven  their  worth 
is  instruments  of  international  financial  coopera- 
tion. Their  Executive  Directors  have  recom- 
nended  an  increase  in  each  member's  subscription. 
[  am  requesting  the  Congress  for  immediate  ap- 
proval of  our  share  of  these  increases. 

We  are  now  negotiating  with  representatives 
;>f  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  for  the  crea- 
jion  of  an  inter- American  financial  institution. 
[ts  purpose  would  be  to  join  all  the  American 
Republics  in  a  common  institution  which  would 
!>romote  and  finance  development  in  Latin  Amer- 
pa.  One  great  result  of  this  would  be  to  make 
liore  effective  the  use  of  capital  from  the  World 
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Bank,    the    Export-Import    Bank,    and    private 
sources. 

Private  enterprise  continues  to  make  major  con- 
tributions to  economic  development  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  But  we  have  not  yet  marshaled  the 
full  potential  of  American  business  for  this  task, 
particularly  in  countries  which  have  recently  at- 
tained their  independence.  I  shall  present  to  this 
Congress  a  program  designed  to  encourage 
greater  participation  by  private  enterprise  in  eco- 
nomic development  abroad. 

Further,  all  of  us  know  that  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  we  must  do  much  more  than 
help  build  sound  economies.  The  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  strength  of  people  through- 
out the  world  will  in  the  last  analysis  determine 
their  willingness  and  their  ability  to  resist  com- 
munism. 

To  give  a  single  illustration  of  our  many  efforts 
in  these  fields :  We  have  been  a  participant  in  the 
effort  that  has  been  made  over  the  past  few  years 
against  one  of  the  great  scourges  of  mankind — 
disease.  Through  the  mutual  security  program 
public  health  officials  are  being  trained  by  Ameri- 
can universities  to  serve  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries. We  are  engaged  in  intensive  malaria 
eradication  projects  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  this  work,  America's  major  successes  in  our 
own  country  prove  the  feasibility  of  success 
everywhere. 

By  these  and  other  means  we  shall  continue 
and  expand  our  campaign  against  the  afflictions 
that  now  bring  needless  suffering  and  death  to  so 
many  of  the  world's  people.  We  wish  to  be  part 
of  a  great  shared  effort  toward  the  triumph  of 
health. 

IV. 


Finally,  by  moving  steadily  toward  the  goal  of 
greater  freedom  under  law,  for  our  own  people, 
we  shall  be  the  better  prepared  to  work  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  under  law  throughout  the  world. 

All  peoples  are  sorely  tired  of  the  fear,  and 
the  destruction,  and  the  waste  of  war.  As  never 
before,  the  world  knows  the  human  and  material 
costs  of  war  and  seeks  to  replace  force  with  a 
genuine  rule  of  law  among  nations. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  intensify  efforts  during  the 
coming  2  years  in  seeking  ways  to  supplement  the 
procedures  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  bodies 
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with  similar  objectives,  to  the  end  that  the  rule 
of  law  may  replace  the  rule  of  force  in  the  affairs 
of  nations.  Measures  toward  this  end  will  be 
proposed  later,  including  a  reexamination  of  our 
own  relation  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

And  lastly,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  Marx- 
ist scripture  is  not  new;  this  is  not  the  gospel  of 
the  future.  Its  basic  objective  is  dictatorship,  old 
as  history.  What  is  new  is  the  shining  prospect 
that  man  can  build  a  world  where  all  can  live  in 
dignity. 

We  seek  victory — not  over  any  nation  or  peo- 
ple—but over  the  ancient  enemies  of  us  all ;  victory 
over  ignorance,  poverty,  disease,  and  human  deg- 
radation wherever  they  may  be  found. 

We  march  in  the  noblest  of  causes — human 
freedom. 

If  we  make  ourselves  worthy  of  America's  ideals, 
if  we  do  not  forget  that  our  Nation  was  founded 
on  the  premise  that  all  men  are  creatures  of  God's 
making,  the  world  will  come  to  know  that  it  is 
free  men  who  carry  forward  the  true  promise  of 
human  progress  and  dignity. 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


The  White  House, 
January  9, 1959 


Committee  Advises  on  Difficulty 
of  Detecting  Underground  Tests 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  5 

The  following  statement  on  the  detection  and 
identification  of  underground  nuclear  tests  has 
teen  prepared  by  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  and  has  received  the  concurrence  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It 
is  based  on  conclusions  reached  by  a  panel  of 
seismologists  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Since  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts  last 
summer,1  United  States  seismologists  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  have  continued  to  study  all 
available  data  on  the  problem  of  detecting  and 
identifying    underground    explosions,    including 


1  For  a  statement  by  James  B.  Fisk,  chairman  of  the 
Western  panel  of  experts,  a  communique,  and  text  of  the 
report,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  452. 


new  data  obtained  from  the  underground  tests 
conducted  in  Nevada  this  past  October.  These 
studies  and  new  data  indicate  that  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  identify  underground  explosions  than  had 
previously  been  believed. 

The  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts  last  sum- 
mer concluded  that,  although  it  is  not  possible  to 
identify   an   underground  explosion  by  seismic 
means  alone,  it  is  possible  to  identify  a  large  frac- 
tion  of  seismic   events  as   natural   earthquakes 
when  the  direction  of  first  motion  of  the  seismic 
signal  is  observed  at  several,  appropriately  located 
stations.    This  procedure  reduces  the  number  of 
seismic  events  which  would  be  unidentified  and 
could,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  being  under- 
ground tests.    Analysis  of  all  available  seismic  j 
data  on  underground  tests,  including  the  data  new 
since  last  summer,  has  shown  that  this  method  oi 
distinguishing  earthquakes  from  explosions  is  less! 
effective  than  had  been  estimated  by  the  Genev? 
Conference  of  Experts.    These  analyses  and  ne\jj 
data  also  indicate  that  the  seismic  signals  pro 
duced  by  explosions  are  smaller  than  had  beelj 
anticipated  and  that  there  are  consequently  aboil 
twice  as  many  natural  earthquakes  equivalent  t! 
an  underground  explosion  of  a  given  yield  a1 
had  been  estimated  by  the  Geneva  Conference  cj 
Experts. 

These  two  factors  mean  that  there  will  be  i 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  earthquake 
that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  undergroun 
nuclear  explosions  by  seismic  means  alone.    F«* 
example,  the  total  number  of  unidentified  seism 
events  with  energy  equivalents  larger  than  5  kilf 
tons  may  be  increased  ten  times  or  more  over  tt 
number  previously  estimated  for  the  system  rc 
ommended  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experi 

The  effect  of  this  new  analysis  and  data  on  tfc 
capabilities  of  the  system  recommended  by  t| 
Geneva  Conference  of  Experts  as  well  as  modjj 
cations  of  that  system  which  could  restore 
originally  estimated  capability  against  und^ 
ground  tests  are  at  present  under  study  by  Uni{ 
States  scientists. 

The  Department  of  State  advises  us  that 
results  of  this  continuing  analysis  have  been  cc 
municated  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Ur 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  delegations  at 
present  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinuace , 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests,  and  that  the  Uniid 
States  delegation  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  lis 
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iformation  with  experts  of  the  other  delegations, 
'his  will  assure  that  all  the  parties  at  the  present 
reneva  Conference  have  available  the  best  scien- 


tific information  and  analysis  in  their  consider- 
ation of  the  problem  of  detecting  and  identifying 


underground  tests. 


lew  Levels  of  Inter- American  Cooperation 


by  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs 


1958  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  decisive 
ears  in  the  history  of  U.S.  relations  with  the 
ther  American  Republics  and  in  inter- American 
ilations  as  a  whole.  Thus  it  seems  entirely 
tting  that  we  seize  this  year-end  opportunity  to 
nalyze  some  of  the  events  which  have  occurred 
nd  the  reasons  why. 

One  might  be  tempted  just  to  concentrate  on 
le  severe  economic  problems  which  have  beset 
ne  hemisphere.  No  country  has  been  spared.  A 
lowdown  in  demand  for  some  of  the  basic  prod- 
cts  produced  in  the  Americas  started  in  late 
956,  was  felt  throughout  1957,  and  left  a  marked 
mpact  on  export  prices  and  hence  foreign-ex- 
hange  earnings  throughout  this  year.  Produc- 
ion  of  other  basic  products,  such  as  coffee,  ex- 
anded  far  in  excess  of  demand.  These  develop- 
lents,  especially  for  countries  which  depend 
irimarily  on  one  commodity  for  their  foreign- 
xchange  requirements,  as  does  most  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  continuing  problem  of  internal 
lflation  in  many  of  the  countries  have  been  par- 
cularly  critical.  Population  growth,  education, 
lad  more  rapid  communications  are  stimulating 
lore  than  ever  the  desires  of  the  Latin  American 
eoples  for  improved  standards  of  living.  They 
!ant  to  provide  more  for  themselves  from  their 
wn  earnings,  and  they  are  seeking  more  from 
teir  governments. 

I  However,  there  are  some  bright  spots  in  the 
lonomic  sector.  Sound  fiscal  management  has 
|>lped  a  number  of  the  American  Republics  to 
inerge   from  this   economic   downturn   without 

r 

;  I1  Address  made  before  the  American  Association  of  Law 
,jhools  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Dec.  29  (press  release  775). 
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serious  damage.  In  other  cases,  even  where  re- 
serves have  largely  been  exhausted,  the  stabiliza- 
tion efforts  made  by  the  governments  have  pre- 
vented what  otherwise  might  have  been  runaway 
inflation.  In  this  respect  I  should  pay  tribute  to 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  its  highly  skilled,  dedicated  per- 
sonnel for  the  vital  role  played  in  those  countries 
of  the  area  which  have  sought  the  fund's  counsel. 

Another  bright  spot  in  1958  has  been  the 
sharply  increased  public  attention  focused  on  the 
Americas.  Even  though  the  tendency  still  is  to 
feature  only  the  sensational  news,  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  serious  and  continuing  press 
news,  radio,  and  television  coverage  of  Latin 
American  developments,  as  well  as  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  problems  in  the  area.  We  antic- 
ipate that  the  public  information  media  will  con- 
tinue to  give  broad  coverage  to  our  closest  neigh- 
bors and  longtime  friends,  with  whom  we  have 
so  much  in  common — historically,  economically, 
culturally,  politically,  and  spiritually. 

We  can  also  be  encouraged  by  the  notable 
strengthening  of  democratic  institutions  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  Americas.  Different  pat- 
terns are  emerging  in  different  countries,  as  will 
inevitably  be  the  case  when  the  people  are  given 
a  free  choice,  but  the  progress  toward  democracy 
is  unmistakable.  This  is,  of  course,  a  continuing 
process  of  growth  and  development.  Freely 
chosen  democratic  governments  result  from  the 
unselfish  efforts  of  countless  individuals  who  to- 
gether mold  a  country  along  the  lines  they  want. 

It  is  in  the  political  area  where  the  record  of 
1958  takes  on  luster  if  one  can  really  separate  the 
political  from  the  economic  problems.    We  have 
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seen  the  inauguration  of  President  Frondizi  in 
Argentina,  President  Lleras  Camargo  in  Colom- 
bia, and  the  election  of  Dr.  Romulo  Betancourt  to 
the  Presidency  in  Venezuela.  It  has  been  espe- 
cially heartening  to  observe  that  the  people  of 
these  countries  have  had  the  opportunity  freely 
to  choose.  Years  of  authoritarian  rule  could  not 
quench  their  thirst  for  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing.  As  President  Eisenhower  recently 
said  when  the  Ambassador  of  Venezuela  presented 
his  credentials : 

The  United  States  believes  firmly  in  the  democratic 
elective  process  and  the  choice  by  the  people,  through 
free  and  fair  elections,  of  democratic  governments  re- 
sponsive to  them.  Authoritarianism  and  autocracy,  of 
whatever  form,  are  incompatible  with  the  ideals  of  our 
great  leaders  of  the  past.  Free  institutions,  respect  for 
individual  rights,  and  the  inherent  dignity  of  man  are  the 
heritage  of  our  Western  civilization. 

Historically,  cooperation  among  nations  came 
about  mainly  because  it  served  the  national  in- 
terests of  those  concerned  to  cooperate,  whether  2, 
21,  or  82  (the  number  in  the  U.N.)  were  involved. 
During  our  lifetime  something  new  has  been  added 
to  this  concept  in  the  Americas. 

The  principle  of  cooperation  is  now  deeply 
imbedded  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
inter- American  system.  Perfection  has  not  yet 
been  achieved,  but  the  American  Republics  are 
measurably  progressing  toward  the  ideal  which 
is  inherent  in  this  concept.  The  techniques  of 
international  cooperation  have  been  refined  to  a 
point  heretofore  not  believed  possible. 

Strategic  and  Political  Bases  of  Interdependence 

The  nations  of  this  hemisphere  form  a  distinct 
geographic  unit,  physically  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  in  itself  has  given  rise 
to  a  natural  drawing  together  and  sense  of  inter- 
dependence. In  consequence  we  are  interested 
from  a  strategic  and  security  standpoint  in  what 
happens  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  and 
Latin  America  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  to  its  security. 

In  political  terms  we  have  a  common  heritage, 
a  common  "New  World"  tradition.  The  ideals 
of  pan-American  solidarity  have  now  been  forged 
into  an  effective  and  viable  regional  institution — 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  This 
heritage  and  tradition  form  a  solid  basis  for  our 


collaboration  in  a  positive  approach  to  world 
problems,  particularly  when  up  against  those 
forces  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  this  heritage 
and  this  tradition.  There  seems  to  be  a  definite 
awareness  that  we  depend  on  each  other  for  the 
achievement  of  our  common  goals  of  national 
independence,  security,  and  freedom  as  well  as  an 
awareness  that  a  strong,  prosperous  United  States 
is  as  important  to  Latin  America  as  a  developing, 
prosperous  Latin  America  is  to  the  United  States. 

Economic  Interdependence 

In  the  economic  sphere  this  interdependence  is 
graphically  evident.     Our  trade  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  recent  years  has  been  greater  than  that  with 
any    other   area   of   the  world   except   Western 
Europe.     Some  22  percent  of  our  total  exports  gq 
to  Latin  America,  and  we  in  turn  normally  take, 
about  45  percent  of  all  the  goods  exported  by  thf 
Latin  American  countries  as  a  group.    In  19511 
our  exports  to  Latin  America  totaled  $4.6  billion 
and  despite  serious  price  declines  in  coffee,  non 
ferrous  metals,  and  some  other  basic  commodities'  | 
Latin  American  exports  to  the  United  States  reg 
istered  a  new  high  of  $3.8  billion. 

In  the  past  12  years  the  book  value  of  direc 
private  United  States  investment  in  Latin  Amei, 
ica  has  grown  from  $3  billion  to  about  $9  billioi 
accounting  for  more  than  one-third  of  our  tots  • 
private  investment  abroad.     The  average  rate  c « 
increase  in  recent  years  has  been  in  excess  c,li 
$600  million   annually,  and  in  fact  in   1957 
totaled  $1.3  billion,  the  largest  for  any  area  of  tl 
world. 

Just  as  these  figures  show  the  importance  < 
Latin  America  to  us  in  economic  terms,  so  tl 
reverse  relationship  is  evident.  Latin  Ameri( 
depends  upon  the  United  States  as  its  prime  ma 
ket  for  its  exports — for  example,  we  take  ov 
two-thirds  of  Latin  America's  coffee.  The  Lat 
Americans  look  to  us  to  supply  a  good  part  of  u 
manufactured  and  semiprocessed  goods  whi 
they  need.  They  seek  our  capital  and  technid 
know-how  to  help  develop  their  econon: 
resources. 

Expanding  Cultural  Ties 

In  the  academic  year  1957-58  approximate  it? 

8,000  Latin  American  students  studied  in  Unit!  | 

States     institutions    compared    with    3,900  fl  I 
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1947-48  and  700  in  1936-37.  The  younger  gen- 
eration in  Latin  America  is  far  more  aware  of 
and  affected  by  cultural  and  social  developments 
in  this  country  than  were  any  of  their  elders.  The 
impact  extends  all  the  way  from  science  and  tech- 
nology to  milkshakes  and  baseball. 

Here  we  are  increasingly  conscious  of  the  im- 
pact of  Latin  America  on  our  society.  More  and 
more  United  States  citizens  are  traveling  and 
studying  in  the  other  American  Republics.  Span- 
ish is  now  standard  fare  in  elementary  schools  in 
the  southwestern  states.  There  are  at  present 
scores  of  pan- American  societies  throughout  the 
United  States,  civic  organizations  formed  by  ordi- 
nary citizens  to  study  and  understand  something 
of  Latin  America.  Our  people  literally  are  hun- 
gry for  knowledge  and  personal  contact  with  their 
neighbors. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  this  audience  if  I  pause 
at  this  point  to  refer  briefly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  these  cultural  ties  through  its  educa- 
tional exchange  programs.  Eleven  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President's  proposal  for  sharing  in- 
formation on  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  have 
authorized  educational  exchange  and  related  ex- 
change-of -persons  activities  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.    Indeed,  the  first  offi- 
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cial  educational  exchanges  with  other  countries 
started  with  Latin  America  in  1938. 

Over  5,000  Latin  Americans  have  come  to  this 
country  during  the  last  20  years  under  State 
Department^administered  educational  exchange 
programs.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  in  1948  there  have  been  3,844  exchanges  with 
Latin  American  countries  in  both  directions. 

In  addition,  large  numbers  of  specialists  and 
technicians  have  been  exchanged  under  the  Presi- 
dent's atoms-for-peace  proposal  and  under  our 
'bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  augmented  the 
educational  exchange  appropriation  for  the  Latin 

American  area  by  $2  million.  This  will  enable  us 
po  increase  the  number  of  exchanges  in  the  area 
jmbstantially  and  to  initiate  new  activities,  such 

is   seminars   for   Latin   American    students   on 

United  States  campuses. 

nterdependence  Generates  Problems 

There  is  no  question  in  Latin  America  or  the 
IJnited  States  regarding  the  mutually  beneficial 
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aspects  of  this  interdependence  and  the  basic 
strength  of  the  relationship  created  by  it.  To  say, 
however,  that  we  are  closely  interdependent  is  not 
to  say  that  we  have  no  problems.  On  the  con- 
trary, interdependence  by  its  very  nature  gives  rise 
to  certain  problems,  just  as  the  closeness  within 
a  family  often  yields  problems  and  irritations. 

Because  of  our  mutuality  of  interests  and 
goals— our  interdependence,  if  you  will — such 
problems  are  susceptible  to  joint  and  constructive 
solution.  Indeed,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  address,  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  are 
measurably  progressing  toward  new  levels  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  to  meet  the  challenges  and 
problems  that  face  us  all. 

Economic  Cooperation 

Probably  the  main  preoccupation  of  our  Latin 
American  friends  today  is  with  the  drive  to  de- 
velop and  build  sturdy  self-reliant  economies,  and 
it  is  in  the  economic  sector  that  the  region  faces 
its  more  pressing  problems.  These  problems  are 
aggravated  in  all  countries  by  the  unprecedented 
population  growth  and  the  consequently  formi- 
dable job  of  even  maintaining  existing  living 
standards,  much  less  increasing  them  in  the  pro- 
portion desired. 

On  occasion  some  critics  are  prone  to  say  that, 
while  we  have  achieved  effective  cooperation  in  the 
political  and  security  fields  and  in  social  matters, 
we  have  little  to  show  for  our  joint  efforts  in  the 
economic  sector.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
the  record  of  cooperation  here,  too,  is  impressive. 
Let  us  look  at  that  record. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  loaned  more  than  $2  billion  in  Latin 
America — more  than  40  percent  of  all  the  bank's 
loans — and  the  United  States  Congress  recently 
authorized  an  increase  of  $2  billion  in  the  bank's 
lending  authority,  which  will  enable  it  to  main- 
tain this  rapid  rate  of  lending  for  sound  projects. 
This  assistance  has  meant  new  transportation 
facilities,  modern  and  expanded  ports,  more  elec- 
tric power,  steel  mills,  chemical  plants,  and  a  host 
of  other  industries  of  all  kinds.  These  in  turn 
have  brought  benefits  of  a  multiplying  nature  in 
the  form  of  expanded  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, training  and  new  skills  for  workers,  stimu- 
lation of  other  enterprises,  and  new  and  better 
products — all  of  which  have  contributed  to  im- 
proved living  standards. 
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In  recent  years,  too,  the  United  States  has  em- 
barked on  a  new  field  of  financial  collaboration 
with  Latin  American  governments,  namely  that  of 
participating  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  with  private  American  banks  to  help 
achieve  monetary  stabilization.  The  results,  both 
psychological  and  tangible,  have  been  impressive 
in  the  eight  countries  where  these  agreements  have 
been  placed  in  effect. 

As  a  current  illustration  there  may  be  cited  our 
recent  negotiations  with  Argentina,  the  results 
of  which  have  just  been  announced.2  The  gov- 
ernment of  President  Frondizi,  as  you  know,  took 
office  in  May  1958  in  the  midst  of  a  gathering 
economic  storm.  The  nation's  foreign- exchange 
reserves  were  all  but  wiped  out,  its  capital  goods 
had  been  eaten  up,  and  economic  expansion  had 
stopped. 

The  Frondizi  government,  conscious  that  its 
principal  problems  were  within  the  country,  at 
once  began  to  act  in  those  key  areas  where  solu- 
tions would  help  most  toward  placing  the  nation 
on  the  road  to  economic  recovery.  A  program  to 
curb  the  rampant  inflation  was  worked  out  and 
checked  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  assure  compatibility  with  international  mone- 
tary objectives.  Steps  were  taken  to  promote  oil 
production  and  thus  to  diminish  rapidly  the  drain 
on  the  nation  for  ever-increasing  imports  of  fuel. 
Decisions  were  made  to  use  national  resources  in 
the  manner  most  productive  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual well-being,  with  agriculture  permitted  to 
claim  again  the  place  which  it  must  have  in  a 
sound  economy.  The  urgently  needed  capital  of 
private  investors,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  sought 
by  settlement  of  long-harassing  problems  between 
government  and  industry. 

This  process  made  evident  a  need  for  supple- 
mentary outside  help,  chiefly  financial,  to  bring 
the  inflation  under  control  and  to  spur  produc- 
tivity in  key  industries.  The  process  itself,  how- 
ever, had  made  clear  the  dimensions  and  role  of 
such  necessary  help.  The  nation  had  made  its  own 
decisions  for  reconstruction,  had  chosen  the  de- 
monstrably productive  course  of  freeing  the  econ- 
omy from  damaging  restraints,  and  had  deter- 
mined means  and  procedures  for  restoring  a 
reasonable  monetary  stability. 

The  foundations  were  thus  laid  for  the  subse- 


quently successful  negotiations  with  representa- 
tives of  American  private  banks,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Because  the  Argentine  officials  were 
able  to  present  a  complete,  concise,  and  frank  re- 
port to  these  institutions,  it  was  possible  for  tech- 
nical financial  experts  promptly  to  determine  the 
approximate  amount  of  help  Argentina  would 
require. 

Today  [December  29]  there  is  being  announced 
a  total  program  of  $329  million  to  assist  the  Re- 
public of  Argentina  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  sta- 
bilization and  economic  development.  The  United 
States  participation  in  this  program  represents 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  financial  opera- 
tions ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America.  It  includes  approximately  $125 
million  from  the  Eximbank,  about  $25  million 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  $50  mil- 
lion from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  addition,  11  pri-; 
vate  United  States  banks  are  to  make  available! 
$54  million  on  credit,  and  the  Internationa]1! 
Monetary  Fund  is  to  provide  $75  million. 

Credits  from  the  private  banks  and  from  th| 
Treasury  and  the  International  Monetary  Func 
are  intended  to  meet  short-term  Argentine  re! 
quirements.    It  is  recognized  that  the  long-tenr 
need  of  Argentina,  however,  is  for  expansion  o: 
fundamental  sources  of  production.    To  help  mee 
this  necessity  the  Eximbank  expects  to  devote  u] 
to  $100  million  of  its  $125  million  credit  to  im 
plement  loans  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with  par 
ticipation   of   investments   from   United    State 
private  sources,  to  finance  Argentine  purchase  I 
in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  fo"  | 
lowing  types  of  projects:  electric-power  expar  j 
sion,  development  of  important  industries  such  s 
cement,  pulp  and  paper,  meat,  rubber  manufa< 
tures,  petrochemicals,  and  others.    The  Develoj 
ment  Loan  Fund  credit  of  $25  million  will  be  use 
to  finance  imports  of  capital  items  for  projec 
contributing  to  economic  development  in  the  tran 
portation,  electric-power,  and  waterworks  fiel 
European  nations,  which  previously  had  paymen 
arrangements  with  Argentina  through  the  "Pan 
Club," 3  have  shown  a  most  cooperative  attitu<> 


1  BuLLuriN  of  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  105. 
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3  An  arrangement  between  Argentina  and  its  Europe' 
creditors  whereby  currency  earned  in  any  one  of  t3 
latter  countries  could  be  freely  spent  by  Argentina  in  a? 
one  of  them. 
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toward  this  move  to  promote  a  freer  multilateral 
Argentine  economy. 

Thus  the  presentation  of  the  clear  courses  of 
action  which  Argentina  planned,  together  with 
a  request  for  the  funds  she  needed  to  implement 
them,  made  possible  the  closest  possible  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and 
the  private  and  international  financial  institutions. 

Another  source  of  loans  was  created  in  1954 
with  United  States  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
Of  the  $358  million  worth  of  surplus  agricultural 
products  sold  to  Latin  American  countries  since 
then,  the  equivalent  in  local  currencies  of  $270 
million  has  been  scheduled  for  loans  back  to  the 
purchasing  countries  for  economic  development 
purposes.  The  recently  created  Development 
Loan  Fund,  which  has  already  made  a  few  loans 
to  Latin  American  countries,  is  also  ready  to  con- 
tribute to  the  area's  economic  development. 

Most  impressive  of  all  in  the  realm  of  economic 
cooperation,  however,  is  the  private  sector.  I 
mentioned  figures  on  this  score  earlier,  indicating 
that  U.S.  investments  in  Latin  America  com- 
prise one-third  of  all  United  States  investments 
abroad.  Private  enterprise  is  so  taken  for  granted 
in  the  United  States  as  our  basic  economic  way  of 
life  that  it  may  seem  unusual  for  me  to  stress  it 
here.  Yet  its  value  as  an  economic  and  soci- 
ological concept — one  which  is  expressed  as  much 
in  our  political  growth  toward  democratic  ideals 
as  it  is  in  our  economic  growth — is  worth  remind- 
ing ourselves  of  over  and  over  again. 

I  should  like  also  to  mention  another  type  of 
cooperation  which,  while  not  usually  associated 
with  the  economic  field,  nevertheless  has  signifi- 
cant economic  results  because  it  is  a  particularly 
dramatic  example  of  the  type  of  across-the-board 
cooperation  that  is  under  way  in  this  hemisphere — 
and  that  is  cooperation  in  the  field  of  public  health 
and  sanitation.  Through  our  technical  coopera- 
tion program  the  United  States  has  undertaken  bi- 
i  lateral  cooperation  with  19  of  the  other  American 
' Republics  in  broad  programs  of  public  health 
|md  public-health  administration.  In  addition 
;we  have  allocated  funds  and  provided  technical 
(cooperation  for  both  bilateral  and  multilateral 
programs  aimed  at  the  control  and  eradication  of 
'specific  diseases.  For  example,  the  prevalence  of 
jfaws  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  Haiti  and  is 
jiow  considered  to  be  under  control.    "We  have 
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contributed  to  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  pro- 
grams for  the  eradication  of  malaria  and  the  con- 
trol of  tuberculosis.  Cooperation  has  also  been 
provided  in  the  techniques  of  yellow-fever  con- 
trol, and  programs  have  been  instigated  in  some 
countries  for  the  control  of  diarrheal  diseases. 
Several  of  our  bilateral  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams have  also  provided  assistance  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  pure-water  systems  for  towns 
and  small  cities.  Such  programs  as  these  have 
obvious  economic  and  sociological  benefits. 

Current  Problems 

The  examples  I  have  just  cited  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  scope  of  cooperative  effort  which 
has  already  been  undertaken.  But  what  of  cur- 
rent economic  problems?  How  are  we  trying  to 
meet  them? 

The  far-reaching  social  and  economic  changes 
now  sweeping  through  Latin  America  have 
heightened  the  deep-seated  aspiration  and  drive  in 
those  countries  for  rapid  development  and  im- 
proved living  standards  and  have  lent  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  these  aspirations.  This  has  manifested 
itself  primarily  in  a  deep  concern  on  the  part  of 
Latin  American  countries  that  there  be  an  ade- 
quate capital  flow  to  finance  the  economic  develop- 
ment required.  There  are  related  worries  over 
problems  of  increasing  trade  and  the  all-important 
foreign  exchange  this  provides. 

Economic  Consultations 

Now,  these  problems  are  not  new.  For  some 
time  the  United  States  had  realized  the  depth  of 
the  growing  impulse  toward  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment in  Latin  America  and  the  area's  im- 
patience on  that  score.  In  1956  President  Eisen- 
hower proposed  that  the  American  Presidents 
designate  personal  representatives  to  meet  and 
consider  economic  and  social  problems.4  This  was 
an  effort  to  examine  and  improve  existing  OAS 
mechanisms  for  handling  some  of  the  economic 
and  social  problems  and  to  spur  active  support  and 
participation  by  all  the  American  Republics  in 
multilateral  approaches  to  these  problems. 

This  proposal  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Committee  of  Presidential  Representatives,  which 
held  three  meetings  between  September  1956  and 
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4  Bulletin  of  Aug.  6, 1956,  p.  219. 
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April  1957.5  The  Committee  made  several  rec- 
ommendations covering  a  wide  variety  of  economic 
and  social  subjects  and  thus  laid  the  basis  for 
further  consultation,  study,  and  action.  A  num- 
ber of  these  recommendations  have  since  been 
translated  into  tangible  measures.  For  example, 
the  scope  of  OAS  technical  cooperation  activities 
has  been  expanded  in  such  fields  as  malaria  eradi- 
cation, agriculture,  and  public  housing.  Over 
1,950  new  scholarships  for  academic  and  technical 
training  have  been  set  up  by  the  OAS,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  studies  in  the  fields  of  transportation,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  statistics  have  been  stimulated. 
The  Committee's  recommendations  regarding  fi- 
nancial assistance  laid  the  basis  for  further 
developments  in  this  field,  which  I  shall  refer  to 
subsequently. 

From  that  base  we  moved  to  further  considera- 
tion of  cooperative  efforts  in  the  economic  field 
with  the  Inter-American  Economic  Conference 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  August  1957.  The  dis- 
cussions there  regarding  the  financing  of  economic 
development,  marketing  of  basic  commodities,  and 
regional  markets  laid  an  essential  foundation  for 
better  mutual  understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  paved  the  way  for  definite  advances 
during  the  past  year.6 

Inter-American  Financial  Institution 

On  August  12  this  year  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs  Douglas  Dillon  announced  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  that  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  consider  the  establishment  of  and  to 
participate  in  a  regional  development  institution.7 
We  recognized  that  a  multilateral  financial  or 
development  institution  serving  the  needs  of  the 
region  as  a  whole  has  been  the  aspiration  of  Latin 
Americans  for  a  number  of  years  and  that  agree- 
ment with  them  on  such  an  institution  would  rep- 
resent an  important  milestone.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  experts  of  the  American  governments  is 
now  scheduled  to  be  convened  on  January  8, 1959,8 
to  negotiate  and  draft  a  charter  for  this  institu- 
tion.    It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  antici- 


pate the  work  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  formulating  this  new  financial 
organ,  but  the  United  States  has  high  hopes  that 
there  will  result  an  effective  financial  institution 
which  will  supplement  the  fine  work  being  done 
by  those  existing  institutions  which  have  already 
contributed  so  much  to  the  economic  growth  of 
the  American  Republics. 

The  United  States  also  proposed  in  August  an 
increase   in   the  resources  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  to  enable  these 
institutions  to  meet  the  increased  needs  through- 
out the  world.9    If  this  is  adopted  these  entities 
will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  expand  their  contri- 
butions to  Latin  American  economic  growth  and 
stability.    We  have  also  proposed  that  member! 
governments  of  the  World  Bank  give  considera- , 
tion  to  the  establishment,  as  an  affiliate  of  the  bank,  j 
of  a  new  International  Development  Association, 
which  would  be  authorized  to  make  loans  repay- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  borrowing  coun-j 
try's   currency,   somewhat   similar   to   our   ownj 
Development  Loan  Fund.10 

While  we  are  thus  acting  to  stimulate  the  flow 
of  assistance  by  public  institutions,  we  are  at  the  I 
same  time,  in  recognition  of  the  basic  role  which 
private  enterprise  must  play,  earnestly  seeking  to 
find  new  ways  in  which  we  can  stimulate  the] 
flow  of  private  investment  to  Latin  America.     In 
this  vein  the  United  States  recently  made  known 
to  the  other  American  Republics  its  willingness 
to  negotiate  tax  conventions  to  eliminate  the  bur- 
dens of  double  taxation  and  to  include  a  "tax] 
sparing"  provision  so  that  United  States  investors 
may  take  full  advantage  of  any  special  tax  incen- 
tives other  countries  may  offer  to  encourage  pro- 
ductive investment. 

We  have  also  announced  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  investment  guaranty  agreements  and! 
modern  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation,  since  these  would  also  help  improve  the 
climate  of  investment.     Finally  we  have  asked  j 
the  Business  Advisory  Council,  a  group  of  lead-  i 


6  Ibid.,  Oct.  1,  1956,  p.  511 ;  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  479 ;  and 
June  24, 1957,  p.  1014. 
0  Ibid.,  Sept.  16, 1957,  p.  463. 
'Ibid.,  Sept.  1,  1958,  p.  347. 
8  See  p.  144. 


9  For  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  Presiden 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B 
Anderson,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  15, 195S,  p.  412 ;  for  statefi 
ments  made  by  Secretary  Anderson  and  Under  Secretaffl 
of  State  Dillon  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  IBRD  and  IMI 
at  New  Delhi,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  17,  1958,  p.  793. 

10  Ibid.,  Apr.  7, 1958,  p.  564. 
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ing  businessmen  associated  with  our  Department 
)f  Commerce,  to  study  the  situation  and  to  tell 
as  what  they,  as  businessmen,  believe  our  Gov- 
srnment  can  do  to  make  foreign  investment  more 
attractive. 


Basic  Commodities 

Problems  of  foreign  trade  continue  to  be  of 
concern  to  our  neighbors.  Many  of  the  Latin 
A.merican  countries  depend  for  the  great  bulk  of 
;heir  foreign-exchange  reserves  on  the  export  of 
me  or  a  few  primary  commodities.  As  a  conse- 
mence  our  sister  republics  are  very  naturally 
concerned  over  matters  of  trade,  terms  of  trade, 
markets,  and  above  all  over  world  prices  for  these 
primary  commodities.  The  United  States  fully 
understands  and  shares  this  concern.  We  recog- 
aize  that  the  problems  of  basic  commodities  are 
mutual  problems ;  that  wide  price  fluctuations  can 
benefit  no  one  but  the  speculator;  and  that  de- 
creased export  earnings  result  immediately  in  re- 
luced  capacity  to  import.  Because  we  recognize 
;he  importance  of  these  problems  the  United 
States  is  prepared,  as  Under  Secretary  Dillon 
recently  stated,11  to  join  in  the  study  of  individual 
commodity  problems  which  are  creating  difficulties 
to  see  whether  cooperative  solutions  can  be  found. 

We  have  done  this  in  the  case  of  coffee.  A 
Coffee  Study  Group  has  been  established  at  Wash- 
ington to  consider  the  long-range  problems  of 
supply  and  demand.  More  recently  the  United 
States  participated  in  an  international  conference 
on  lead  and  zinc  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  to  consider  the  serious  problems  of  over- 
production of  those  products. 

Regional  Markets 

The  United  States  has  also  announced  its 
support  of  soundly  conceived  plans  for  economic 
ntegration  in  Latin  America  between  two  or  more 
countries.  We  believe  that  such  arrangements,  if 
correctly  designed,  can  lead  to  increased  competi- 
tive opportunities,  greater  productivity,  and  a 
ligher  level  of  trade  both  within  the  area  con- 
cerned and  with  other  countries. 
,  In  this  belief  we  have  supported  the  European 
lOommon  Market  and  the  proposed  European  Free 
'Trade  Area.  We  have  followed  with  keen  inter- 
st  the  various  Latin  American  proposals  for  at- 


taining closer  economic  integration  as  a  means  to 
promote  economic  development  and  the  studies 
made  and  in  process  by  the  U.N.'s  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America.  Considerable  prog- 
ress in  this  field  has  in  fact  been  made  by  the 
Central  American  countries,  which  began  steps  in 
this  direction  several  years  ago  when  they  formed 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Committee  of  the 
Central  American  Isthmus.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  these  countries  signed  a  multilateral  trade 
treaty  and  an  agreement  on  industrial  integration, 
both  of  which  are  now  pending  ratification. 

Economic  circumstances  in  Latin  America  differ 
of  course  from  those  that  exist  in  Western  Europe. 
In  this  hemisphere  the  impulse  toward  economic 
integration  is  essentially  based  on  the  opportunity 
for  larger  internal  markets  to  support  new  in- 
dustrialization. We  believe  that,  properly  con- 
ceived, economic  integration  in  this  area  is  one 
concrete  step  that  could  be  taken  now  and  that 
could  provide  genuine  economic  benefits  to  the 
countries  concerned  and  to  the  expansion  of 
international  trade. 

Because  we  do  believe  this  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  do  what  it  can  to  help  interested 
Latin  American  countries  in  framing  economic 
integration  plans  which  would  be  economically 
sound.  It  is  in  this  spirit  we  have  made  clear 
that  we  are  prepared,  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  to  consider  the  dollar  financing  required  by 
sound  regional  industries  in  Latin  America. 

Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  and  Committee  of  21 

Recently  the  American  Republics  have  moved 
toward  even  more  effective  joint  efforts  in  two 
meetings  that,  in  my  opinion,  mark  a  high  point 
in  inter-American  cooperation — the  informal 
meeting  of  American  Foreign  Ministers,  to  which 
Secretary  Dulles  was  host  in  mid-September,12 
and  the  recently  concluded  meeting  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  more  popularly  known  as  the 
Committee  of  21. 

In  May  of  this  year  President  Kubitschek  of 
Brazil  sent  a  letter  to  President  Eisenhower  sug- 
gesting that  efforts  to  strengthen  inter- American 
solidarity  be  reviewed.13  This  suggestion  was 
warmly  received  by  President  Eisenhower,  and  in 
August  Brazil  circulated  a  proposal  to  the  other 


u  Ibid.,  Dec.  8, 1958,  p.  918. 
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12  Ibid.,  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  574. 

13  Ibid.,  June  30, 1958,  p.  1090. 
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American  Republics  urging  long-range  joint  ac- 
tion, particularly  on  underdevelopment  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  suggesting  immediate  con- 
sultation. This  has  become  known  as  Operation 
Pan  America. 

This  Brazilian  initiative  found  a  warm  re- 
sponse in  the  hemisphere,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  inter- American  system  was  promptly  set  in 
motion.  Secretary  Dulles  invited  the  Foreign 
Ministers  to  meet  informally  in  Washington  in 
September  to  exchange  views  on  current  problems 
and  to  consider  the  various  economic  proposals 
made.  This  meeting  approved  prompt  action  in 
a  number  of  sectors,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
an  inter- American  regional  development  institu- 
tion, and  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Council  of  the  OAS  to 
consider  these  matters  in  detail. 

As  a  result  the  Committee  of  21  was  convened. 
This  Committee,  on  which  the  United  States  was 
represented  by  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
has  just  completed  its  first  session.  Solid  prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  cooperative  attack  on  certain 
basic  economic  problems  and  in  setting  the  stage 
for  further  developments. 


New  Levels  of  Cooperation 

No  one  would  of  course  deny  that  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  done  and  many  serious  problems  ahead. 
As  Under  Secretary  Dillon  put  it:  "The  task 
which  faces  .  .  .  [us]  is  not  an  easy  one.  Each  of 
our  economies  has  its  own  individual  problems, 
which  add  to  the  technical  difficulties  inherent  in 
any  group  effort  in  the  field  of  economic  rela- 
tions." 14  Yet  the  fact  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  should  not  conceal  our  real  accomplishments. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  this  hemisphere  have 
reached  new  levels  of  international  cooperation. 
Not  only  are  these  levels  of  cooperation  reached 
at  the  conference  table,  where  new  techniques  and 
instruments  for  cooperation  are  developed  on  a 
mutually  agreeable  basis,  but  they  are  being  put 
to  use  in  the  creation  of  new  productive  indus- 
tries, new  schools,  new  public  utilities,  in  effect, 
new  wealth  which  will  raise  living  standards  in 
each  of  the  21  American  Republics.  The  under- 
lying philosophy  of  international  cooperation 
which  now  exists  in  the  hemisphere  has  been  so 
well  translated  into  dynamic  action  that  we  can, 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  still  higher, 
achievements. 


Future  Action 

Thus,  just  as  the  Committee  of  Presidential 
Representatives  and  the  Buenos  Aires  Economic 
Conference  prepared  the  way  for  definite  ad- 
vances, so  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  and  the 
Committee  of  21  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
still  further  progress  in  the  year  to  come,  and  at 
a  much  more  rapid  pace. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  for  example,  a  special 
committee  of  experts  will  meet  in  January  to 
negotiate  and  draft  a  charter  for  a  regional  de- 
velopment bank.  A  separate  working  group, 
established  by  the  Committee  of  21,  will  meet  im- 
mediately to  study  in  depth  other  possible  eco- 
nomic measures  such  as  technical  cooperation  and 
trade  problems,  and  the  Committee  of  21 
itself  will  reconvene  in  April  to  study  the 
recommendations  of  the  working  group  and  their 
implementation. 

Finally  we  can  look  forward  to  the  11th  Inter- 
American  Conference  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Quito,  Ecuador,  in  late  1959. 


American   Republics  To    Increase 
Cooperation  in  Agriculture 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  ■ 
John  C.  Dreier,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Cour 
cil  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  or 
signing  the  Protocol  of  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  at  the  Pan  American  Union  or 
January  7. 

Press  release  8  dated  January  7 

I  am  very  pleased  to  sign  on  behalf  of  tin 
United  States  this  Protocol  of  Amendment 
the  Convention  on  the  Inter -American  Institut 
of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

The  purpose  of  this  protocol  is  to  reorgani2 
and  strengthen  the  Institute  as  recommended 
the  Inter-American  Committee  of  Presidents 
Representatives  so  that  the  Institute  may  wor 
more  effectively  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples 


14  Ibid.,  Jan.  12, 1959,  p.  48. 
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the  American  Republics.  Agriculture  continues 
to  be  the  largest  single  economic  enterprise  in  the 
American  continent.  Its  improvement  through 
scientific,  technical,  and  economic  advances  is 
essential  to  the  whole  program  of  economic 
development. 

The  protocol  now  being  signed  will  change 
the  system  of  financial  contributions  by  the  mem- 
ber states  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institute. 
The  present  rigid  system  based  upon  population 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  quota  system  which  is 
already  in  effect  for  the  support  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  This  new  system,  once  put  into 
effect  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  protocol, 
will  make  it  possible  to  expand  the  program  and 
budget  of  the  Institute,  particularly  with  respect 
to  projected  research  and  training  activities  in  the 
southern  temperate  zone,  and  thus  make  it  a  more 
truly  continental  specialized  organization  of  the 
OAS. 

The  protocol  also  serves  to  reorganize  the  In- 
stitute's Board  of  Directors  so  that  its  member- 
ship will  preferably  be  composed  of  high  officials 
of  the  respective  Ministries  of  Agriculture.  This 
change  will  insure  that  the  Institute's  program 
and  development  will  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
technical  agricultural  needs  and  requirements  of 
the  participating  states,  as  defined  by  the  in- 
terested officials  of  the  governments  involved. 

The  time  is  propitious  for  the  broadening  of 
the  membership  of  the  Institute  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  its  activities  in  the  vitally  im- 
portant field  of  agriculture,  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Presidential  Representatives. 
The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics in  their  informal  meeting  last  September,1 
md  more  recently  the  well-known  Special  Com- 
'nittee  of  the  Council  of  the  OAS,2  have  clearly 
iemonstrated  the  firm  intention  of  our  American 
countries  to  develop  further  concrete  measures 
•for  inter-American  economic  and  technical  co- 
deration.  The  Council  of  the  Organization  in  its 
ast  meeting  approved  the  preparation  of  a  large- 
xale  program  of  technical  training,  including  the 
expansion  of  the  OAS  technical  cooperation  and 
fellowship  programs. 

The  ratification  of  the  present  protocol  by  all 
'he  OAS  member  states,  with  their  resultant  par- 
ticipation in  a  strengthened  Inter-American  In- 


stitute of  Agricultural  Sciences,  is  certainly  one 
concrete  measure  that  can  be  adopted  in  this 
connection.  Such  a  measure  will  enable  the  OAS, 
through  the  Institute,  to  carry  out  an  effective 
hemispherewide  program  of  technical  coopera- 
tion in  agriculture  of  common  benefit  to  all  the 
American  Republics  and  will  provide  another 
concrete  manifestation  of  the  adherence  of  all 
our  countries  to  the  principles  of  inter-American 
progress  and  solidarity. 

U.S.  Rejects  Panamanian  Law 
Establishing  12-Mile  Sea  Limit 

Press  release  26  dated  January  10 
TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

Our  Ambassador  to  Panama,  Julian  F.  Har- 
rington, delivered  on  January  9  the  following 
note  to  the  Panamanian  Government  in  which  the 
United  States  stated  its  nonrecognition  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  recently  enacted  Panamanian  law 
providing  for  a  12-mile  territorial  sea  and  re- 
served all  of  its  rights  in  the  area  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  law. 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your 
note  No.  1096  dated  December  23,  1958  1  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Republic  of  Panama  Law  No.  58 
of  December  18,  1958  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  extension  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  to  a  distance  of  12  miles  from  the 
coast. 

I  have  been  instructed  to  state  that  the  United 
States  Government  considers  this  action  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  is  regrettable  in  view  of  the 
recent  action  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  voting  overwhelmingly  to  call  an 
international  conference  to  consider  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  and  fishery  matters. 

It  is  the  view  of  my  Government,  as  expressed 
at  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
and  on  previous  occasions,  that  no  basis  exists  in 
international  law  for  claims  to  a  territorial  sea 
in  excess  of  three  nautical  miles  from  the  baseline 
which  is  normally  the  low  water  mark  on  the 
coast.  Furthermore,  in  the  United  States  view 
there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  states  adhering 
to  the  three-mile  rule  to  recognize  claims  on  the 
part  of  other  states  to  a  greater  breadth  of  terri- 
torial sea. 


■ 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  574. 
3  Ibid.,  Jan.  12, 1959,  p.  48. 
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My  Government  hopes  that  the  Government  of 
Panama  will  find  it  possible  to  reconsider  its 
action  and  awaits  the  further  consideration  of 
the  question  of  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
by  the  international  community.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Government  of  the  United  States  reserves 
all  of  its  rights  in  the  area  which  is  the  subject 
of  Republic  of  Panama  Law  No.  58  of  December 
18, 1958. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

The  Department  wishes  to  point  out,  in  view  of 
the  many  inquiries,  that  this  new  Panamanian  law 
cannot  affect  the  rights  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Article  XXIV  of 
the  convention  of  1903  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama,  relating  to  the  canal,  provides : 

"No  change  either  in  the  Government  or  in  the 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  affect 
any  right  of  the  United  States  under  the 
present  convention,  or  under  any  treaty  stip- 
ulation between  the  two  countries  that  now  exists 
or  may  hereafter  exist  touching  the  subject  matter 
of  this  convention." 


United  States  Recognizes 
New  Government  of  Cuba 

Press  release  14  dated  January  7 

The  U.S.  Embassy  at  Hdbana  on  January  7  in- 
formed the  Foreign  Minister  of  Cuba,  Roberto 
Daniel  Agramonte  Pichardo,  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment had  recognized  the  new  Government  of 
Cuba.  The  following  note  was  delivered  to  the 
Cuban  Foreign  Minister  by  Ambassador  Earl  E. 
T.  Smith. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to 
inform  Your  Excellency  that,  having  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  assurances  given  by  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  of  its  intention  to  comply  with 
the  international  obligations  and  agreements  of 
Cuba,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
pleased  to  recognize  the  Government  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Manuel  Urrutia  Lleo,  as  the 


provisional  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
At  the  same  time  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  expresses  the  sincere  good  will  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  towards 
the  new  Government  and  the  people  of  Cuba. 


U.S.-Canadian  Joint  Committee 
Concludes  Economic  Discussions 

Press  release  10  dated  January  7 

The  following  joint  communique  was  issued  at 
Ottaxoa  on  January  6, 1959. 

The  Joint  United  States-Canadian  Committee 
on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  met  in  Ottawa  | 
on  the  5th  and  6th  of  January,  1959. 

The  United  States  was  represented  by: 

Hon.   Robert  B.   Anderson,    Secretary   of  the  Treasury 
Hon.  Fred  A.  Seaton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hon.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hon.   C.  Douglas  Dillon,   Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

Economic  Affairs 
Hon.     Marvin     L.     McLain,     Assistant     Secretary     of 

Agriculture 

Canada  was  represented  by : 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance 

Hon.     Gordon     Churchill,     Minister     of     Trade     and 

Commerce 
Hon.  Douglas  S.  Harkness,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Hon.  E.  D.  Fulton,  Minister  of  Justice 
Hon.    Sidney    Smith,    Secretary   of    State   for   External 

Affairs. 

Senior  officials  from  both  Governments  also 
attended  the  meetings. 

The  Committee  reviewed  the  developments  that 
have  occurred  in  the  world  economic  situation 
since  its  last  meeting1  and  took  considerable 
satisfaction  from  what  has  been  accomplished. 
The  recession  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
has  given  way  to  recovery  and  business  activity 
in  both  countries  is  accelerating.  Imports  by  the 
United  States  from  the  rest  of  the  world  were! 
much  less  affected  by  the  slackening  of  activity 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  of  most  of  the  major  trading 
countries  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  have  in- 
creased substantially,  and  this  has  facilitated 
important  steps  to  remove  their  exchange  and 
import    restrictions.     In    Europe,    progress   has 


1  For  text  of  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
last  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1957,  p.  683. 
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been  made  toward  economic  integration,  and 
efforts  are  being  pursued  in  spite  of  many  diffi- 
culties to  establish  a  broader  association  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  developments  will  increasingly  create 
larger  opportunities  not  only  for  European  but 
also  for  overseas  producers.  It  is  thus  evident 
that,  in  many  ways,  the  cooperative  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  many  countries,  including  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  create  conditions 
in  which  goods  and  currencies  could  be  freely 
exchanged  over  the  widest  possible  area  are  now 
bearing  fruit. 

In  particular,  the  Committee  welcomed  the 
measures  that  have  been  recently  introduced  for 
the  convertibility  of  sterling  and  of  other  curren- 
cies. These  measures  were  foreshadowed  at  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  Trade  and  Economic 
Conference  last  September.  They  are  evidence 
of  the  degree  of  economic  strength  and  equilib- 
rium that  has  now  been  achieved.  They  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  promise  of  further  progress. 
Convertibility  has  removed  the  financial  justifi- 
cation for  discriminating  against  dollar  suppliers, 
and  should  be  followed  by  further  moves  by  the 
countries  concerned  to  provide  non-discrimin- 
atory access  to  their  markets  for  goods  from  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  other  countries.  The 
financial  strength  which  has  supplied  the  indis- 
pensable basis  for  convertibility  should  also  make 
possible  general  progress  in  dismantling  quantita- 
tive restrictions.  The  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian Governments  will  be  watching  with  close  and 
sympathetic  interest  the  way  in  which  the  logic 
of  the  new  situation  is  translated  into  action. 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  the  growing 
■lctivity  of  the  Communist  bloc  countries  in  world 
brade.  It  was  agreed  that  this  development  made 
tit  all  the  more  necessary  to  stimulate  trade  and 
[level op ment  throughout  the  free  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  friendliness  that  has  long 
characterized  relations  between  the  United  States 
knd  Canada  and  of  the  Agreements  to  which  both 
r-ountries  have  subscribed,  the  Committee  exam- 
ined various  issues  that  have  an  immediate  bear- 
ing on  trade  and  economic  relations  between  the 
wo  coun tries.     It  was  recognized  that  from  time 
o  time  temporary  measures  might  have  to  be 
jaken  to  meet  emergency  problems  of  particular 
;roups  of  domestic  producers.     But  it  was  agreed 
i.hat  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  such  ex- 
ceptional measures  to  a  minimum  and,  so  far  as 
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possible,  to  limit  their  scope  and  duration.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  wherever  feasible  there 
should  be  close  consultation  in  advance  between 
the  two  Governments  whenever  it  seemed  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  of  one  country  to  take 
action  which  might  affect  the  commercial  or  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  other. 

The  Canadian  Ministers  expressed  their  con- 
tinuing concern  over  the  quota  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  last  September  on  im- 
ports of  lead  and  zinc  and  outlined  the  effects  they 
are  having  on  the  Canadian  mining  industry. 
The  United  States  representatives  hoped  these 
restrictions  could  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  more 
satisfactory  international  solutions  on  a  broader 
basis  are  found.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  agreed 
that  both  Governments  would  explore  further  the 
possibility  of  developing  such  equitable  solutions. 

The  United  States  representatives  set  out  the 
grounds  for  their  concern  as  to  the  amendments 
made  last  year  in  the  Canadian  Customs  Act. 
They  were  assured  by  the  Canadian  Ministers  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  apply  the  new  provisions  of 
the  Act  in  either  a  discriminatory  or  an  arbitrary 
manner  and  that  consultation  would  be  held 
wherever  feasible  before  applying  the  new  pro- 
visions. 

The  United  States  representatives  also  ex- 
pressed concern  with  respect  to  the  import  restric- 
tions which  the  Canadian  Government  has  re- 
cently placed  on  certain  agricultural  products, 
and  especially  on  turkeys  and  frozen  peas. 

The  current  voluntary  limitations  on  the  entry 
of  petroleum  into  the  United  States  were  dis- 
cussed. A  careful  review  was  made  of  the  factors 
affecting  petroleum  supply  and  demand,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  but  throughout 
the  world.  The  Committee  agreed  that  continued 
exploration  and  development  were  necessary  on 
defence  grounds.  The  Committee  also  agreed  on 
the  importance  of  continuing  growth  and  stability 
to  the  oil  industry  without  which  the  incentive 
for  further  exploration  and  development  would 
disappear.  They  agreed  on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  healthy  and  dynamic  oil  industry 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Various 
aspects  of  the  problem  were  discussed  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  countries  agreed  to  take 
into  consideration  all  of  the  opinions  expressed  in 
developing  their  policies.  They  will  continue 
their  studies  and  consultations  with  reference  to 
this  complex  problem. 
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In  reviewing  agricultural  problems,  Ministers 
agreed  that  incentives  leading  to  an  aggravation 
of  surpluses  were  to  be  avoided.  In  regard  to  the 
United  States  programmes  of  surplus  disposal, 
Canadian  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
the  impact  on  Canadian  trade  had  abated  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Committee.  However,  they 
expressed  anxiety  about  tied-in  sales  and  about 
the  recent  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  reg- 
ulations governing  barter  transactions.  The 
United  States  renewed  the  assurances  given  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Committee  that  in  all  surplus 
disposal  activities  they  would  endeavor  to  avoid, 
insofar  as  possible,  interfering  with  normal  com- 
mercial marketings.  They  also  re-affirmed  that 
barter  contracts  must  result  in  a  net  increase  in 
exports  of  the  agricultural  commodity  involved. 
In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  assurances,  insofar 
as  they  related  to  exports  of  wheat,  flour  and 
other  grains,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  addition  to 
other  consultation,  quarterly  meetings  of  wheat 
experts  from  the  two  countries  should  be  held  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  periodically  any  problems  in- 
volving wheat  and  flour,  including  those  arising 
from  United  States  surplus  disposal  operations. 

The  Committee  agreed  that  agricultural  sur- 
pluses should  be  used  to  alleviate  distress  arising 
from  famine  and  other  disasters  throughout  the 
world  and  could  also  help  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  less  developed  countries.  They 
agreed  that  the  two  Governments  would  keep  each 
other  informed  of  programmes  intended  to  serve 
such  purposes. 

Some  aspects  of  the  relations  between  Canadian 
subsidiaries  and  their  parent  companies  in  the 
United  States  came  under  examination.  The 
Ministers  reviewed  the  arrangements  made  last 
summer  under  which  the  United  States  undertook 
to  consider  licenses  to  parent  companies  in  the 
United  States  on  a  case-by-case  basis  which  would 
relieve  them  from  the  prohibition  against  trans- 
actions with  Communist  China  insofar  as  their 
Canadian  subsidiaries  were  concerned. 

The  anti-trust  proceedings  recently  launched  in 
the  United  States  Courts  against  the  parent  com- 
panies of  Canadian  subsidiaries  in  respect  of  the 
participation  of  those  subsidiaries  in  Canadian 
Radio  Patents  Limited  were  also  discussed.  The 
Canadian  Ministers  expressed  their  concern  over 
the  extra-territorial  effect  of  the  decree  sought 
l>y  f  lie  United  States  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  implications  of  such  action  with  regard  to 


control  over  Canadian  companies  acting  in  con- 
formity with  Canadian  laws  and  Canadian  com- 
mercial policy.  United  States  representatives 
emphasized  that  their  Government's  policy  is 
based  upon  the  enforcement  of  United  States  law 
upon  companies  doing  business  in  the  United 
States  and  that  their  Government  has  no  intention 
of  infringing  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  with  respect  to  companies  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Canada. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  general  questions  in- 
volved would  be  the  subject  of  further  discussions 
between  the  two  Governments  at  the  Ministerial  , 
level,  and  arrangements  are  being  put  in  hand 
accordingly  for  a  meeting. 

The   United    States    representatives   reviewed 
with  the  Canadian  Ministers  the  proposal  for  a 
new  International  Development  Association  to  be  : 
affiliated  with  the  International  Bank,2  and  the  • 
Canadian  Ministers  agreed  to  study  it. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  expressed  their 
renewed  realization  of  the  value  of  their  meet- 
ings, which  afford  opportunities  for  intimate  con- 
sultation on  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
two  countries  in  their  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tions. 


50th  Anniversary  of  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  With  Canada 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  21  dated  January  10 

Today,  January  11,  1959,  is  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  which  established 
the  International  Joint  Commission  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  provided  that  "...  the 
navigation  of  all  navigable  boundary  waters  shall 
forever  continue  free.  .  .  ."' 

This  treaty  and  the  Commission  which  it 
established  have  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  excellent  relations! 
which  we  have  enjoyed  with  Canada  over  the- 
years.  It  has  provided  a  means  of  resolving) 
problems  connected  with  boundary  watera 
through  mutual  cooperation,  and  it  exemplifies 
the   spirit   with   which   we   and   our   Canadian] 


Tor  a  statement  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  Mar.  19,  1958 
regarding  an  International  Development  Association,  see 
ibid.,  Apr.  7, 1958,  p.  564. 
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neighbors  have  approached  many  other  questions 
of  joint  concern. 

The  problems  which  have  come  before  the 
International  Joint  Commission  since  1909  have 
touched  the  lives  and  interests  of  countless  citi- 
zens on  both  sides  of  the  border.  They  have 
ranged  from  consideration  of  relatively  minor 
matters  such  as  the  proposal  of  an  individual  to 
block  a  transboundary  stream  to  decisions  con- 
trolling vast  power  and  navigation  projects  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  but  all  have  received 
fair  and  thorough  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mission with  a  view  to  protecting  the  rights  of 
ill  concerned. 

On  this  50th  anniversary  of  the  treaty  it  is 
mdeed  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  high  pur- 
pose of  the  Contracting  Parties  has  been  carried 
)ut  effectively  and  to  the  great  mutual  benefit  of 
;he  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Jnited  States  and  Soviet  Union 
Exchange  New  Year  Greetings 

Vhite  House  (Gettysburg,  Pa.)  press  release  dated  January  1 

The  White  Rouse  on  January  1  made  public 
he  following  exchange  of  messages  between  the 
^resident  and  Kliment  Efremovich  Voroshilov, 
lhairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

'resident  Eisenhower  to  Chairman  Voroshilov 

January  1,  1959 
lis  Excellency, 

Climent  Efremovich  Voroshilov, 
lhairman  of  the  Presidium 

of  the  Supreme  Soviet 

of  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
ioscow 

I  thank  you  for  your  message  and,  on  behalf  of 
ie  American  people,  I  extend  greetings  to  you, 
'rime  Minister  Khrushchev  and  the  people  of  the 
oviet  Union  as  the  New  Year  begins.  I  share 
ie  hope  expressed  in  your  message  that  the  com- 
ig  year  will  see  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
Nations  between  our  countries,  and  significant 
eps  toward  a  lasting  solution  of  the  problems 
hich  endanger  world  peace. 

|  Peaceful  relations  with  other  friendly  countries 
?e  the  hallmark  of  our  American  tradition  and 


we  seek  always  to  develop  and  strengthen  such 
relations.  We  profoundly  hope  that  your  wish 
for  peaceful  coexistence  may  bring  about  in  1959 
genuine  efforts  to  solve  existing  world  problems. 
All  of  us  know  that  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  for  the  rights  and  legitimate  aspirations 
of  others  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  all 
peoples.  It  would  enable  the  nations  to  strive 
more  effectively  for  universal  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial well-being. 

As  of  this  moment  it  seems  to  us  critically  im- 
portant to  apply  the  sentiments  expressed  in  your 
message  to  the  Berlin  situation.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  cannot  fail  to  recall  your  government's 
declaration  of  intentions  toward  the  people  of 
Berlin.1  In  my  view,  they  are  not  in  accord  with 
your  expressed  aspirations  and  hopes  for  peaceful 
coexistence.  The  United  States  Government  re- 
peats that,  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  any  kind 
of  coercion  and  threat,  it  would  welcome  discus- 
sion on  the  question  of  Berlin  in  the  wider  frame- 
work of  the  whole  German  problem  and  European 
security.  Positive  progress  in  this  specific  prob- 
lem would,  I  deeply  believe,  give  real  substance 
to  the  hope  that  1959  would  witness  great  ad- 
vances toward  the  goal  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

DwiGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

Chairman  Voroshilov  to  President  Eisenhower 

December  31, 1958 

To  His  Excellency  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

On  the  occasion  of  the  New  Year  we  send  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  also  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  congratulations  and  best  wishes  from  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  us  personally.  We 
would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the  coming  year 
our  countries  will  unite  their  efforts  in  the  search  for 
a  way  towards  the  settlement  of  urgent  international 
problems,  for  the  cessation  of  the  arms  race  and  of  the 
cold  war  which  is  hated  by  the  people,  with  the  aim  of 
reducing  dangerous  tensions  in  international  relations. 
The  development  of  friendly  cooperation  on  the  basis  of 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  states  would 
permit  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  feelings  of 
alarm  for  their  future,  from  the  fears  of  the  dangers 
of  a  new  war.  We  would  like  to  express  confidence  that 
in  this  year  there  will  be  taken  a  decisive  step  in  the 
direction  of  an  improvement  of  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions, in  the  development  of  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween our  countries  whose  responsibility  for  the  fate  of 


1  Tor  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  see  Bttlletin  of  Jan.  19, 1958,  p.  79. 
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the  world  is  particularly  great.  This  would  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  of  our  countries  to  the  healthy 
improvement  of  the  whole  international  atmosphere  and 
for  the  achievements  of  the  great  goal — the  triumph  of 
peace  in  the  entire  world. 


K.  Voroshllov 
N.  Khrushchev 


Moscow 

The  Kremlin 


U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Agree  To  Exchange 
Exhibitions  in  1959 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  agreement  signed  at 
Washington  on  December  29  relating  to  an  ex- 
change of  exhibitions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Press  release  779  dated  December  29 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  All- 
TJnion  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Relating  to  a  Reciprocal  Ex- 
change of  Exhibitions  of  Science,  Technology,  and 
Culture  During  the  Summer  of  1959 

This  agreement  is  in  furtherance  of  and  subject  to  the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Exchange  Agreement  of  January  27,  1958,1 
and  the  protocol  agreement  of  September  10,  1958,a  for 
an  exchange  of  national  exhibitions  in  the  summer  of 
1959 ;  and  it  confirms  agreements  reached  between  au- 
thorized United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  representatives  in 
meetings  held  in  Moscow  during  October  and  November, 
1958,   and  in  Washington  during  December,  1958. 

By  way  of  introduction  and  as  a  mutual  declaration  of 
the  spirit  and  intention  which  shall  govern  the  interpre- 
tation and  execution  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
agreement,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  success 
of  this  exchange  of  exhibitions  requires  a  substantial 
degree  of  flexibility  and  discretion  for  each  party  hereto 
to  determine  the  scope,  nature  and  content  of  its  exhi- 
bition and  other  similar  and  related  matters,  and  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  proper,  or  practicable  to  specify  herein 
every  relatively  unimportant  detail  and  aspect  pertaining 
to  such  exhibitions.  There  is  also,  on  this  account,  re- 
quired and  proffered,  each  to  the  other,  a  high  degree  of 
trust  and  cooperation  to  the  end  that  each  exhibition  will 
be  facilitated  and  made  successful  in  furtherance  of  the 
mutually  advantageous  purposes  of  the  above-mentioned 
exchange  agreements. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  as  follows  : 

1.  The  All-Union  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
agreed  to  purchase  two  exhibit  buildings  which  the  U.S. 
will  construct  at  a  certain  site  in  Sokolniki  Park,  Moscow, 


more  particularly  described  in  the  attached  Annex  "A,"3 
for  an  agreed  purchase  price  of  $375,000,  or  50%  of  the 
actual  cost  of  construction,  whichever  amount  is  less. 
Payment  thereof  will  be  made  upon  delivery  of  the  build- 
ing by  the  U.S.  in  good  condition,  except  for  usual  wear 
and  tear,  after  the  closing  of  the  U.S.  exhibition  but  not 
later  than  October  15, 1959. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Chief  Architect  of 
Moscow  have  examined  preliminary  plans  for  such  build- 
ings and  given  approval  for  construction  without  further 
requirements  of  permits  or  other  conditions,  except  that 
the  U.S.  has  agreed  to  take  account  of  and  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  certain  technical  recommendations, 
attached  hereto  as  Annex  "B,"3  submitted  by  the  Chief 
Architect  of  Moscow  to  the  extent  compatible  with  U.S. 
contemplated  costs  and  exhibition  content.  The  U.S. 
will  provide  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  without  ad- 
ditional charge,  final  drawings  and  engineering  specifi- 
cations, and  further  agrees  that  all  construction  work 
may  be  fully  observed,  but  not  supervised  or  directed,  by 
a  designated,  qualified  U.S.S.R.  representative  who  may 
also,  if  he  so  desires,  submit  additional  technical  recom- 
mendations, but  not  requirements,  to  the  U.S.  super- 
visory  architect  for  his  careful  attention.  The  completed  ' 
buildings  will  be  subject  to  final  inspection  by  appropriate 
U.S.S.R.  authorities  before  opening  and  use  by  the  public. 

2.  The  U.S.  will  pay  as  rental  for  the  above-mentioned 
exhibition  site  the  amount  of  $142,250,  of  which  $30,000  has 
been  paid  in  advance,  the  balance  to  be  paid  upon  execu- 
tion of  this  agreement. 

Certain  agreed  upon  and  specified  improvements  and; 
changes,  listed  below,  in  the  exhibition  site  area  are  to 
be  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  item  1  to  be  ac- 
complished not  later  than  May  15,  1959;  item  2,  not] 
later  than  June  15,  1959;  item  3,  not  later  than  March] 
1,  1959;  item  4,  not  later  than  April  30,  1959;  item  5,1 
not  later  than  May  30,  1959 ;  item  6,  not  later  than  MarcbJ 
1,  1959 ;  item  7,  not  later  than  June  15, 1959 : 

1.  Remove  all  buildings  from  so-called  central  circle 
area. 

2.  Realign,  widen  and  pave  with  asphalt  entry  road 
from  central  circle  to  U.S.  exhibition  area  in  line  and 
width  conformity  with  existing  main  road  from  entrance 
gate. 

3.  Remove  all  buildings  from  U.S.  exhibition  area. 

4.  Remove  shrubs  and  trees  obstructing  or  screening 
view  from  main  entrance  gate  to  U.S.  exhibition  area. 

5.  Develop  new  landscaping  from  main  entrance  gatt 
along  roadway  to  U.S.  exhibition  area,  including  centra 
circle. 

6.  Remove  trees  on  U.S.  exhibition  area  as  requiret 
and  specified  by  U.S. 

7.  Provide  additional  entry  paths  if  required  by  U.S 
along  western  boundary  of  U.S.  exhibition  area. 

The  exhibition  site  is  to  be  available  for  use  by  th( 
U.S.  from  March  1  to  September  1,  1959  for  purposes  ojj 
preparation,  installation,  operation  and  dismantling  oj 
its  exhibition.     For  use  of  the  exhibition  site  after  Ser 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17, 1958,  p.  243. 
For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  577. 
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jmber  1,  1959,  or  such  later  date  as  is  hereinafter  pro- 
ided  for  in  paragraph  numbered  3  hereof,  the  U.S.  will 
ay  rental  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  square  meter  per  month, 
rorated  for  part  of  a  month  if  applicable,  for  space 
ctually  occupied  and  used. 

3.  The  U.S.  exhibition  will  be  in  actual  operation  from 
uly  4,  1959  through  August  15,  1959,  or  in  the  event  the 
ite  preparation,  building  or  exhibition  construction  is  de- 
lyed,  the  opening  date  may,  without  additional  charge, 
e  postponed  until  not  later  than  August  2,  1959,  and  the 
xhibition  will  be  in  operation  for  six  weeks  thereafter, 
a  such  event,  also,  the  same  length  of  time,  namely  15 
ays,  will  be  permitted  after  closing  and  prior  to  the  be- 
inning  of  the  supplementary  charge  referred  to  in  para- 
raph  numbered  2,  above.  The  U.S.  will,  not  later  than 
une  1,  1959,  notify  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
atended  opening  date  of  the  U.S.  exhibition  which  will 
e  on  or  before  August  2,  1959,  as  provided  herein.  In 
ny  event,  also,  the  U.S.  will  vacate  the  leased  exhibition 
ite  not  later  than  November  1, 1959. 

4.  In  the  construction  of  exhibition  buildings  and  re- 
ated  structures  and  installations  and  the  operation  of  its 
xhibition,  the  U.S.  may,  in  its  discretion  and  for  its 
ccount,  use  materials,  tools  and  machinery,  workmen 
nd  specialists  (supervisors)  available  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
hrough  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  established 
ocal  sources  of  supply  in  accordance  with  applicable 
ocal  procedures  therefor.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the 
J.S.  will  inform  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  the 
vork  or  jobs  which  the  U.S.  or  its  designated  contractors 
ntend  to  have  performed  with  the  use  of  local  materials, 
ools  and  machinery,  and  workmen.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  thereafter  promptly  inform  the  U.S.  or 
ts  designated  contractors  as  to  the  rates  or  charges  for 
iuch  work  or  jobs,  including  applicable  commissions,  and 
fill  perform  the  required  work  or  jobs  in  accordance 
dth  agreed  specifications  and  time  schedules  and  submit 
'ills  for  such  work  or  jobs  performed.     The  U.S.  may 

lso  import  necessary  materials,  machinery  and  tools, 
workmen  and  supervisors.     All  materials,  machinery  and 

ools  imported  and  used  for  such  purposes  by  the  U.S. 

nd  not  for  re-sale,  will  be  admitted  with  a  minimum  of 

iustoms  formality,  and  to  the  extent  practicable  at  or 
ear  the  exhibition  site,  and  on  a  duty-free  basis.     The 

J.S.  will  be  permitted  to  bring  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to 
mploy  U.S.  personnel,  generally  as  needed,  and  a  mini- 
tum  necessary  number  of  Italian  construction  specialists 
ad  qualified  workmen,  subject  to  compliance  with  exist- 

jig  U.S.S.R.  visa  and  related  procedural  requirements 
pplicable  to  individuals.  Similar  treatment  will  be  ac- 
>rded  the  U.S.S.R.  in  connection  with  its  exhibition  in 
lew  York. 

i  5.  In  connection  with  each  exhibition,  souvenir  buttons, 
ublems,  mementos,  and  samples,  either  imported  or  pro- 
ceed at  the  exhibition,  will  be  permitted  to  be  dis- 
|  ibuted  with  or  without  charge  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity, 
jach  party  will  furnish  to  the  other,  prior  to  distribution, 
^ts  and  specimens  of  such  articles,  and  will  present,  each 
i  the  other,  recommendations  with  respect  to  them. 
1 6.  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  exhibition  personnel  will  be 
1  rmitted  to  import,  as  accompanied  or  unaccompanied 


baggage  under  existing  regulations,  necessary  personal 
effects  and  customary  living  supplies  for  their  sole  per- 
sonal use,  and  not  for  re-sale  or  gifts,  on  a  duty-free 
basis.  Also,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  each  party  will  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  in  to  the  other's  country  a  maximum  of 
six  (6)  automobiles  for  the  use  of  exhibition  personnel, 
subject  to  compliance  with  existing  requirements  for  reg- 
istration, driving,  and  the  like. 

7.  Each  party  will,  if  requested,  facilitate  for  the 
other's  exhibition  personnel  the  provision  of  suitable  and 
conveniently  located  housing  accommodations  at  appli- 
cable prevailing  rates. 

8.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  its  own  expense,  will 
install  and  provide  up  to  the  U.S.  exhibition  site  ade- 
quate facilities  for  supplying  electricity,  gas,  water,  and 
sewage  disposal.  It  will  also  supply,  as  required  and  re- 
quested by  the  U.S.  or  its  designated  contractors,  elec- 
tricity for  power  and  lighting,  gas  and  water,  and  sewage 
and  trash  disposal  service,  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction, installation  and  operation  of  the  U.S.  exhibi- 
tion, for  which  the  U.S.  will  pay  in  accordance  with 
existing  applicable  rates  or  charges  therefor,  including 
charges  for  installations  required  within  the  exhibition 
site,  if  any.  The  U.S.  may  import  and  use  supplementary 
or  auxiliary  electric  generators  and  other  utilities  as  re- 
quired for  exhibition  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  also  provide,  as  re- 
quested, necessary  transportation,  storage  facilities,  clean- 
ing service,  guarding  and  fire-fighting  service,  and  the 
like,  at  locally  prevailing  prices  or  charges,  including  ap- 
plicable commissions. 

9.  Regarding  the  disposition  by  each  party  of  its  sur- 
plus or  used  exhibition  materials  or  items,  they  may  be 
re-exported  without  substantive  restriction  and  with  a 
minimum  of  customs  formality.  Disposition  will  also  be 
permitted  to  the  respective  Embassies  and  their  personnel 
for  official  or  personal  use.  More  particularly,  not  more 
than  three  (3)  cars  imported  in  connection  with  each 
exhibition  will  be  permitted  to  remain  with  each  respec- 
tive Embassy ;  and  likewise,  as  to  reasonable  quantities 
of  office  or  household  furniture  and  equipment,  prepared 
food  products  and  other  consumer  items.  Sales  of  such 
materials  or  items  may,  by  mutual  agreement  as  to  terms 
and  conditions,  be  made  to  qualified  firms  or  trading 
organizations  in  each  country. 

10.  Each  party  will  establish  and  collect  a  charge  for 
public  admission  to  their  respective  exhibitions,  the  amount 
or  amounts  to  be  determined  by  each  for  its  own  exhibition, 
taking  into  account  local  practice  in  each  country.  In 
this  connection,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will,  at  its 
expense,  install  a  fence  and  appropriate  entrance  and 
exit  facilities  surrounding  the  United  States  exhibition 
site  to  facilitate  traffic  control  and  enforcement  of  ad- 
mission charges.  The  exact  location  and  nature  of  such 
fence  and  entrance  and  exit  facilities  will  be  mutually 
agreed  to,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
formance to,  and  non-interference  with,  the  United  States 
exhibition  structures,  content  and  operation. 

11.  Each  party  may  arrange  for  the  sale  of  souvenirs 
and  mementos  through  the  appropriate  local  concession- 
aire or  trading  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the 
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general  understanding  that  the  total  sales  of  each  party 
will  be  approximately  the  same.  Each  party  may  also 
through  appropriate  local  concessionaires  or  trading 
organizations,  arrange  for  the  operation  at  its  exhibition 
of  a  buffet  or  cafeteria  purveying,  among  others,  typical 
national  food  products. 

12.  Each  party  hereto  may  distribute,  in  connection 
with  its  various  exhibit  items  or  displays,  such  explana- 
tory publications  as  it  considers  useful  relating  to  the 
exhibition  items  or  displays. 

13.  Each  party  may  show  at  its  exhibition  site  such 
motion  pictures  or  slides  as  it  deems  appropriate  which 
would  be  cultural  and  non-political  in  character,  devoted 
to  an  objective  presentation  of  various  aspects  of  its 
science,  technology,  or  culture.  Each  party  will  be  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity  in  advance  to  view  such  motion 
pictures  or  slides  and  to  make,  each  to  the  other,  appro- 
priate recommendations  concerning  them.  The  United 
States  may  construct  at  its  own  expense  on  its  leased 
site  such  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  showing  the 
circarama-type  of  film,  and  the  United  States  will  assist 
to  the  utmost  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  making 
necessary  arrangements  for  showing  cinerama-type  films 
either  at  the  exhibition  site  or  elsewhere  in  New  York. 

14.  Each  party  may  stage,  during  the  period  of  its 
exhibition,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  such  examples  of 
their  performing  arts  as  are  provided  for  in  the  Ex- 
change Agreement  of  January  27,  1958,  and  such  others 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture, in  Washington  or  in  Moscow.  These  performances, 
which  will  be  facilitated  by  the  host  country,  may  be 
given  either  on  the  premises  of  the  respective  exhibi- 
tions, or  if  desired  by  the  presentation  country,  at  other 
locations  in  Moscow  or  New  York. 

15.  Each  party  and  its  exhibition  personnel  will  abide 
by  all  applicable  municipal  regulations  pertaining  to 
such  matters  as  health  and  sanitation,  traffic  control,  fire 
prevention,  and  the  maintenance  of  law,  order  and  pub- 
lic morality. 

16.  Neither  party  will  assign  any  of  its  privileges  here- 
under except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  other. 

17.  The  United  States  will  use  its  good  offices  in  ob- 
taining cooperation  from  labor  unions  in  regard  to  per- 
mitting the  use  of  Soviet  technical  personnel  wherever 
needed  in  the  installation,  operation  and  dismantling  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  exhibition,  particularly  to  operate  special- 
purpose  or  specially-designed  machinery,  tools,  and  other 
similar  exhibition  items  requiring  special  skills  and 
training. 

18.  The  United  States  will,  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished Chamber  of  Commerce  practice  in  such  matters, 
make  reasonable  payments  in  advance  as  mutually  agreed 
to  in  connection  with  services  ordered  hereunder.  In  this 
connection,  the  United  States  will  make  a  lump-sum 
advance  payment  not  later  than  February  15,  1959,  in 
the  amount  of  .$50,000,  to  be  applied  against  the  costs 
of  services  or  material  theretofore  or  thereafter  ordered 
and  obtained  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

19.  The  United  States  will  obtain,  at  its  expense,  appro- 
priate comprehensive  public  liability  and  property  dam- 
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age  insurance  covering  the  period  of  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  dismantling  of  its  exhibition. 

20.  The  parties  will  endeavor  to  settle  through  ami- 
cable negotiation  all  disputes  or  disagreements  which 
may  arise  out  of  this  agreement. 

21.  Any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  subject  of 
this  agreement  not  covered  herein  shall  be  provided  for 
in  subsequent  supplementary  agreements. 

22.  The  parties  hereto  acknowledge  that  the  foregoing 
provisions  are  in  full  accord  with  and  subject  to  the 
aforementioned  United  States-U.S.S.R.  Exchange  Agree- 
ment of  January  27,  1958,  and  the  protocol  agreement  of 
September  10,  1958,  relating  to  the  reciprocal  exchange 
of  national  exhibitions.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
being  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
assist  in  organizing  foreign  exhibitions  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
hereby  undertakes  to  give  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
assistance  to  the  United  States  exhibition  at  all  of  its 
stages,  including  facilitating  its  relations  with  other 
U.S.S.R.  agencies  and  organizations  and  the  obtaining 
of  required  information,  assistance  and  services  from 
them.  The  United  States,  on  its  part,  through  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Am- 
bassador W.  S.  B.  Lacy,  undertakes  to  assist  the  U.S.S.R. 
exhibition  at  all  of  its  stages,  including  facilitating  the 
relations  of  its  organizers  with  other  United  States 
Government  agencies  and  State  or  local  organizations  and 
the  obtaining  of  required  information,  assistance  and 
services  from  them. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Russian,  each, 
having  equal  authenticity,  at  Washington,  this  29th  day , 
of  December,  1958. 


For  the  United  States : 


Harold  C.  McClellan 
For     the    Department 

State: 
Frederick  T.  Merrill 


of 


For  the  All-Union  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the 
U.S.S.R.: 

Alexander  V.  Saag 

For  the  U.S.S.R.  Embassy: 

Vladimir  S.  Alkhimov 


U.S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Note 
on  Recent  Plane  Incidents 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  2 

Press  release  4  dated  January  3 

On  January  2,  1959,  the  American  Embassy  ax 
Moscow  delivered  tlie  following  note  to  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to  a  Soviet 
note  of  December  15,  1958.  The  Soviet  note,  &j 
response  to  an  earlier  American  note  of  Novembet 
13, 1958,1  denied  that  Soviet  aircraft  had  attackec 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  8,  1958,  p.  909. 
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,n  American  aircraft  flying  over  international 
oaters  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  had  made  simulated 
'Macks  on  an  American  aircraft  flying  over  inter- 
national waters  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
rnment  of  December  15,  1958  in  reply  to  the 
tote  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  November  13,  1958  regarding  danger- 
ius,  offensive,  and  provocative  actions  of  Soviet 
ighter  aircraft  over  the  high  seas. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Government 
las  been  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Embassy's  note 
»f  November  13,   1958  which  made  clear  that 
soviet  fighter  aircraft  on  November  7,  1958  sub- 
ected  a  United  States  military  aircraft  to  attacks 
n  international   airspace  over  the  Baltic   Sea, 
ieeking  without  provocation  and  without  warning 
o  destroy  the  American  aircraft  by  gunfire  at 
i  position  approximately  66  miles  from  the  near- 
sst  Soviet  territory.    This  note  also  stated  that 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft  on  the  same  day  intercepted 
mother  United  States  military  aircraft  over  the 
3ea  of  Japan  and  subjected  it  to  repeated  harass- 
nent,  including  simulated  attacks  and  dangerous 
tnd  unwarranted  maneuvers  involving  great  risk 
)f  collision.    As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Embassy's 
lote  of  November  13,  1958,  and  contrary  to  the 
statements  in  the  Soviet  note  of  December  15, 
1958,  the  American  aircraft  attacked  over  the 
3altic  Sea  withheld  its  fire  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  aircraft  fired  upon  it  during  two  attacks. 
rhe  Government  of  the  United  States  categori- 
ally  rejects  the  assertion  in  the  Soviet  note  that 
he  United  States  aircraft  opened  fire  on  Soviet 
.ircraft.    The  facts  in  this  case,  as  stated  by  the 
Embassy  in  its  note  of  November  13,  1958,  are 
hat  the  American  aircraft  at  all  times  withheld 
ire  and  did  not  in  any  way  menace  the  Soviet 
ircraft.    Despite  the  Soviet  attacks,  the  Ameri- 
an  aircraft  continued  its  course  and  made  no 
brupt  or  provocative  maneuvers. 
,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  takes  this 
;ccasion  to  reiterate  that  if  such  dangerous  tactics 
jre  in  the  future  employed  by  Soviet  aircraft  in 
jlose  proximity  to  American  aircraft,  command- 
re  of  American  aircraft  will  be  under  instruc- 
jons  to  take  any  defensive  action   which  they 
bnsider  necessary  and  appropriate.     The  Gov- 
'.•nment  of  the  United  States  expresses  once  again 
is  expectation  that  the  Government  of  the  Union 


of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  take  measures 
without  delay  to  stop  this  interference  with 
American  aircraft  over  the  high  seas.  The  Soviet 
Government  bears  full  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences of  any  continuation  of  this  activity. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  15 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  91 /OS A 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics in  connection  with  the  United  States  Embassy 
Note  No.  462  of  13  November  this  year  deems  it  necessary 
to  state  the  following : 

As  a  result  of  careful  investigation  conducted  by  com- 
petent Soviet  authorities  it  has  been  established  that  on 
7  and  8  November  there  took  place  clearly  premeditated 
flights  with  hostile  aims  of  planes  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  near  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  re- 
gions of  the  Baltic  and  the  Far  East.  Moreover,  one  of 
the  American  planes  finding  itself  in  direct  proximity  of 
the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  opened  entirely  unpro- 
voked fire  on  the  Soviet  fighter. 

The  above  noted  investigations  showed  the  following: 

On  7  November  at  18  hours  8  minutes  Moscow  time  a 
Soviet  fighter  which  was  in  the  air  detected  50  kilometers 
west  of  the  city  of  Ventspils  (Latvian  S.S.R.)  an 
American  military  plane  B-47  flying  on  a  course  toward 
the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the  Soviet  fighter 
drew  near  to  the  American  plane  for  the  purpose  of  its 
identification,  the  American  plane  opened  fire  on  the  Soviet 
fighter.  In  self-defense  the  Soviet  fighter  was  forced  to 
open  answering  fire  on  the  American  plane,  after  which 
the  latter  changed  course  and  went  off  in  a  western  di- 
rection. 

As  for  the  region  of  the  Far  East,  on  8  November  Soviet 
fighters  during  their  flight  along  State  frontiers  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  detected  in  the  Japanese  Sea  two  American 
planes  of  RB-47  type  which  flew  along  the  Far  Eastern 
coast.  For  the  purpose  of  observation  of  the  activities 
of  the  American  military  planes,  insofar  as  they  were  in 
direct  proximity  to  Soviet  territory,  and  of  preventing 
possible  violation  by  them  of  the  U.S.S.R.  State  frontier, 
the  Soviet  fighters  for  some  time  flew  along  the  same 
course  at  a  distance  of  three  to  four  kilometers  from  the 
American  planes  without  carrying  out  moreover  any  simu- 
lated attacks. 

As  follows  from  the  note  of  the  Embassy,  flights  of 
American  military  planes  on  7  and  8  November  are  not 
chance  ones  but  premeditated  flights  near  the  territory 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  its  note  the  United  States  Government  insists  on 
adoption  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  measures  to  stop 
interference  put  in  the  way  of  flights  of  American  military 
planes  being  undertaken  allegedly  far  from  the  Soviet 
State  frontier.  The  facts,  however,  attest  that  American 
military  planes  are  conducting  flights  with  hostile  aims 
precisely  near  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  creating 
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thereby  a  threat  to  Soviet  territory  and  often  violating 
the  U.S.S.R.  State  frontier.  In  particular,  such  flights 
were  conducted  on  7  and  8  November  also  by  above  noted 
American  military  planes. 

As  is  known,  the  command  of  the  U.S.  air  forces  in 
essence  does  not  conceal  that  these  flights  toward  Soviet 
territory  are  carried  out  by  American  military  planes  for 
intelligence  purposes. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  systematic  flights  of 
American  planes  near  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
violations  by  them  of  the  Soviet  State  frontier  as  dan- 
gerous actions  which  at  any  time  may  entail  serious 
incidents  with  human  victims.  One  can  with  confidence 
say  that  the  United  States  Government  would  adopt  an 
analogous  position  if  Soviet  planes  conducted  systematic 
flights  near  American  State  frontiers  with  the  same  aims 
with  which  American  planes  are  directed  toward  U.S.S.R. 
State  frontiers,  and  violated  American  frontiers. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  Soviet  Government 
rejects  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  Embassy  note  and 
directs  a  decisive  protest  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment against  the  entirely  unprovoked  firing  by  American 
military  planes  on  Soviet  fighter  near  U.S.S.R.  territory. 

In  order  to  remove  one  of  the  sources  of  aggravation  of 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  and  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  dangerous  inci- 
dents with  pointless  losses  of  human  lives,  the  United 
States  Government  need  undertake,  as  the  Soviet 
Government  has  already  stated,  only  one  thing — ban  once 
and  for  all  its  air  forces  from  directing  planes  toward 
U.S.S.R.  State  frontiers  and  violating  these  frontiers. 

The  Soviet  Government  once  more  states  that  all  re- 
sponsibility and  consequences  for  dangerous  flights  of 
American  planes  near  the  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  for  violation  by  them  of  U.S.S.R.  air  space  lies  with 
the  United  States  Government. 


United  States  and  Iran  Sign 
Development  Loan  Agreement 

Press  release  9  dated  January  7 

The  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Iran 
on  January  7  signed  an  agreement  establishing  a 
$47.5  million  Development  Loan  Fund  loan  to  as- 
sist in  financing  economic  development  projects 
in  Iran.  Dempster  Mcintosh,  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  while  Ali  Gholi  Ar- 
dalan,  the  Ambassador  of  Iran,  signed  for  his 
Government. 

The  loan  funds  will  be  used  by  the  Plan  Organ- 
ization of  Iran,  the  Iranian  Government  agency 
charged  with  planning,  financing,  and  executing 
Iran's  second  7-year  development  program,  in 
carrying  out  this  program.  The  Government  of 
Iran  has  indicated  that  it  plans  to  spend  approx- 
imately $1  billion  of  the  country's  oil  revenues  in 
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financing  economic  development  projects  during 
the  7-year  program,  which  ends  in  1962. 

The  DLF  loan  funds  will  supplement  Iranian 
financing  for  selected  projects  in  such  fields  as 
highways,  airport  construction  and  improvement, 
railroads,  municipal  development  projects  such 
as  street  paving  and  water  and  sewer  systems, 
textile  finishing  equipment,  agricultural  machin- 
ery imports,  telecommunications,  and  construc- 
tion equipment  for  silos. 

The  loan  will  be  repayable  in  dollars  in  12  years 
at  an  interest  rate  of  3!/2  percent  with  the  excep- 
tion of  projects  in  the  categories  of  agricultural 
machinery,  silos,  and  textile  machinery,  which 
will  be  repayable  at  the  rate  of  5*4  percent. 


United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
Sign  Fertilizer  Plant  Loan 

Press  release  16  dated  January  8 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
signed  an  agreement  on  January  8  establishing  a 
Development  Loan  Fund  loan  of  up  to  $22,500,000 
to  finance  the  foreign-exchange  costs  of  a  nitrog- 
enous fertilizer  plant  to  be  built  by  Yugoslavia 
near  Pancevo,  Yugoslavia.  These,  foreign-ex- 
change costs  are  estimated  to  represent  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Dempster  Mc- 
intosh, Managing  Director  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  on  behalf  of  the  US.  Government 
and  by  the  Yugoslav  Ambassador,  Marko  Nike 
zic,  for  his  Government. 

The  plant  will  supply  Yugoslavia  with  about 
360,000  tons  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  annually, 
thus  sharply  reducing  the  country's  dependence 
on  imports  for  a  commodity  essential  to  Yugo- 
slavia's food  and  agriculture  production.  The 
plant  should  result  in  a  foreign-exchange  savings 
to  Yugoslavia  of  approximately  $11  million  a 
year,  or  nearly  one-half  the  foreign-exchange  cost 
of  the  plant. 

Natural  gas,  which  is  easily  accessible,  will  be 
the  starting  material  in  the  production  of 
ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  calnitro. 

This  project  has  the  highest  priority  in  Yugo- 
slavia's development  program,  and  the  Federal 
People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  expects  to  have 
the  plant  in  operation  in  less  than  3  years. 
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Malaya  Names  New  Ambassador 
:o  United  States 

'ress  release  20  dated  January  10 

The  Government  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
las  designated  Nik  Ahmad  Kamil,  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs 


in  Kuala  Lumpur,  as  the  next  Ambassador  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  to  the  United  States. 
He  will  succeed  Dr.  Ismail  bin  Dato  Abdul  Rah- 
man,  the  first  Ambassador  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  to  the  United  States,  who  left  Washing- 
ton on  January  4  to  return  to  Malaya. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Jnited  States  Views  on  Aid 
:o  Palestine  Refugees 

Following  are  two  statements  made  in  the  Spe- 
ial  Political  Committee  on  November  10  and 
December  10  by  George  McGregor  Harrison,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  General  Assembly,  during 
'ebate  on  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
7JV.  Belief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  together  with  a  resolu- 
ion  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  December  12. 

TATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  10 

.S.  delegation  press  release  3068 

We  have  before  us  the  annual  report  of  the  Di- 
petor  of  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Works 
'.gency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
')r  the  period  July  1,  1957,  to  June  30,  1958.1 
[he  report,  like  its  predecessor,  is  a  concise  ac- 
>unt  of  the  operations  of  a  complex  organization 
indicated  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
'  There  are  a  number  of  hopeful  signs  in  the 

port  that  should  give  us  considerable  gratifica- 
on.     In  the  first  place  the  financial  condition  of 

e  Agency  has  improved  somewhat  over  the  criti- 
<1  situation  last  year.  We  note  that  sufficient 
'Intributions  have  been  received  or  are  in  sight  to 
;  nn  it  the  Agency  not  only  to  continue  its  basic 
Jogram  of  relief  and  education  through  1958  but 
iio  to  restore  some  operations,  including  some  in 
to  self-support  field,  curtailed  by  its  financial 
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crisis  last  year.  We  also  note,  hopefully,  that 
there  continues  the  "growing  appreciation  of  the 
desirability  of  self-support  and  of  rehabilitation" 
on  the  part  of  the  refugees,  first  reported  last 
year. 

On  the  other  hand  the  report  records  a  number 
of  problems  that  are  by  no  means  solved.  The 
budgetary  plans  of  the  Agency  are  dependent 
upon  a  continued  flow  of  contributions  that  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted.  Moreover,  although  the  refugees  have 
grown  to  appreciate  self-help  opportunities,  these 
opportunities  have  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  number  of  refugees  dependent  on  relief. 

A  very  disconcerting  note  reoccurs  in  this  year's 
report.  The  continued  obstruction  of  the  Agency's 
efforts  on  the  part  of  local  officials  is  disturbing. 
We  would  hope  that  the  governments  responsible 
would  take  every  step  to  insure  that  such  instances 
of  noncooperation  do  not  reoccur.  For  clearly  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  all,  and  particularly  of  the 
governments  of  the  area,  to  facilitate  UNRWA's 
tusk  in  every  way  possible. 

Finally,  the  report  points  out  a  problem  that 
should  receive  our  urgent  attention.  The 
Agency's  mandate  will  soon  run  out.  The  ref- 
ugees will  remain.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refugees  after  the  expiration  of 
UNRWA's  term  in  mid-1960. 

This  matter  is  of  utmost  importance  and  in- 
volves decisions  of  such  a  fundamental  nature  that 
it  should  be  considered  not  only  in  the  light  of 
conditions  now  prevailing  but  also  against  the 
backdrop  of  our  past  experience  with  the  Pales- 
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tine  refugee  problem.  This  background  can  be 
of  considerable  help  to  us  in  deciding  what 
course  we  should  adopt  in  handling  refugee  mat- 
ters in  the  future.  The  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  this  field  has  yielded  frustrations  and 
disappointments ;  it  has  also  scored  achievements. 
It  has  written  a  record  of  trials,  errors,  and  suc- 
cesses that  provide  an  invaluable  fund  of  ex- 
perience on  which  we  can  build.  It  may  be 
appropriate,  therefore,  for  us  to  review  briefly 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  in  behalf  of  the 
refugees. 

U.N.  Efforts  for  Refugees 

The  problem  of  the  Palestine  refugees  first  came 
before  the  United  Nations  in  1948  when  the  Arab 
states  appealed  to  the  Mediator,  the  late  Count 
[Folke]  Bernadotte,  stating  that  the  situation  of 
the  refugees  warranted  the  attention  of  the  United 
Nations  and  requesting  the  Mediator  to  take  ap- 
propriate action. 

There  was  no  way  of  telling  in  1948  that  the 
problem  would  still  be  with  us  10  years  later  and 
that  more  would  be  called  for  than  the  provision 
of  relief.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that 
relief  was  only  part  of  the  picture  and  that  much 
more  would  have  to  be  done  if  the  refugee  prob- 
lem were  to  be  dealt  with  successfully.  It  also 
has  become  apparent  over  the  years  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  what  the  United  Nations  can  do.  What- 
ever the  causes  of  the  Palestine  refugee  problem 
may  have  been,  our  success  in  solving  it  must 
ultimately  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  Israel 
and  the  Arab  host  governments  will  cooperate  in 
United  Nations  efforts  to  find  a  solution. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  in  1948  the  United 
Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees  Agency, 
the  General  Assembly  enunciated  the  basic  rights 
of  the  refugees  in  a  formula  that  ever  since  has 
influenced  our  deliberations.  This  was  embodied 
in  paragraph  11  of  resolution  194  and  is  so  im- 
portant to  our  discussion  that  it  bears  repetition : 

The  General  Assembly  .  .  . 

Resolves  that  the  refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 
that  compensation  should  be  paid  for  the  property  of 
those  choosing  not  to  return  and  for  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property  which,  under  principles  of  international  law  or 
in  equity,  should  be  made  good  by  the  Governments  or 
authorities  responsible  .  .  . 

In  1949  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission 
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recognized  that  certain  refugees  might  not  wish 
to  return  under  this  formula  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  "in  the  long  run,  the  final  solution  of 
the  problem  will  be  found  within  the  framework 
of  the  economic  and  social  rehabilitation  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  Near  East."  Accordingly  the 
Commission  established  the  Economic  Survey 
Mission  to  examine  the  economic  situation  in  the 
countries  affected  by  the  Arab-Israeli  hostilities 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  facilitate  the 
repatriation,  resettlement,  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  refugees  and  the  payment  of  compensation. 

The  Economic  Survey  Mission  recommended 
a  plan  for  relief  and  works  programs  under  which 
direct  relief  was  gradually  to  be  replaced  by  works 
projects  furnishing  employment  to  the  refugees.2 
In  line  with  this  new  approach  UNRPR  was  re- 
placed by  UNRWA.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Survey  Mission's  recommendations  would 
reduce  the  refugee  problem  to  limits  within  which 
the  Near  Eastern  governments  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  assume  any  remaining 
responsibility. 

This  hope,  of  course,  was  optimistic.  UNRWA 
has  had  its  mandate  extended  twice,  during  which 
time  it  sought  to  set  up  development  projects  that 
could  absorb  refugees.  In  addition  to  this  task  its 
main  function  has  been  to  provide  continued  re- 
lief to  a  growing  refugee  population.  When  the 
last  extension  of  UNRWA's  mandate  was  under 
consideration  in  1954,  the  United  States  agreed 
that  UNRWA  should  continue  to  function  until 
June  30, 1960,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  large 
projects  then  being  planned  for  the  resettlement 
of  refugees  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Sinai 
would  require  time  to  complete.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  delegation  made  clear 3  that  if  such 
projects  were  not  carried  out  the  United  States 
attitude  would  inevitably  have  to  undergo  thor- 
ough reexamination.  Regrettably  the  large-scale 
projects  have  not  moved  off  the  drawing  board. 

The  annual  reports  from  the  Director  of 
UNRWA  have  recorded  the  strong  desire  of  the 
refugees  to  return  to  their  homeland.  In  1955 
the  Director  emphasized  that,  failing  a  political 
settlement,  this  desire  would  continue  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  reintegration  and  self-support  unless 
the  refugees  were  given  their  choice  of  repatria- 


2  For  text  of  the  first  interim  report  of  the   Survey 
Mission,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1949,  p.  847a. 

3  Ibid.,  Jan.  3, 1955,  p.  24. 
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ion  or  compensation.  From  the  report  before  us 
ve  note  that  among  the  refugees  there  is  "a  grow- 
ng  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of  self-sup- 
>ort  and  of  rehabilitation"  first  reported  last 
rear,  although  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
ittitude  of  the  refugees  toward  repatriation.  It 
vill  be  recalled  that  Israel  last  year  in  this  com- 
nittee  came  out  against  repatriation  as  a  solu- 
ion  to  the  refugee  problem.  Thus  paragraph  11 
>f  resolution  194  has  never  been  implemented. 

While  UNRWA  has  been  able  efficiently  and 
nexpensively  to  furnish  the  necessary  relief  to 
he  refugee  population,  it  has  not  been  successful 
n  integrating  refugees  into  the  economy  of  the 
trea,  a  failure  due  primarily  to  the  attitude  of 
he  governments  concerned  and  of  the  refugees 
hemselves.  The  works  projects  program  did  not 
ucceed  and  neither  has  the  program  for  develop- 
nent  projects.  A  limited  number  of  very  useful 
elf-help  projects  arising  from  the  vocational 
raining  and  individual  grants  programs  have  re- 
ulted  in  making  some  refugees  self-supporting, 
lowever,  the  numbers  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
;ounterbalance  the  natural  growth  in  the  refugee 
>opulation.  Today  there  are  more  refugees  who 
leed  help  than  there  were  in  the  past,  despite 
JNRWA's  efforts,  which  have  been  great  and, 
:onsidering  the  obstacles,  successful. 

Clearly  something  must  be  done.  Over  the  past 
.0  years  the  world  has  given  some  $300  million 

0  help  the  refugees,  the  United  States  having 
iontributed  two-thirds  of  this  amount.  The 
vorld  generally,  including  the  contributors,  has  a 
egitimate  interest  in  a  solution.  Although  we 
annot  hope  to  solve  the  refugee  problem  at  this 
Jeneral  Assembly,  we  can  take  steps  which  will 
ssist  us  in  deciding  the  direction  we  should  fol- 
dw  toward  a  solution.  The  Director  has  drawn 
ur  attention  to  the  need  for  a  decision  on  the 
uture  handling  of  the  refugee  problem  in  view 
f  the  fact  that  UNRWA 's  mandate  is  due  to 
xpire  on  June  30,  1960. 

I 

uture  Handling  of  Refugee  Problem 

1  The  Director  has  pointed  out  that  there  will 
jndoubtedly  be  a  continuing  need  after  1960  for 
|ie  services  UNRWA  now  renders  to  the  refugees. 

NRWA,  he  has  noted,  is  only  one  of  several 
leans  of  doing  this.  If  there  is  any  change  in 
rrangements,  he  accurately  points  out,  the  deci- 
on  must  be  made  not  later  than  1959,  so  that  the 


necessary  arrangements  can  be  made  without  a 
break  in  the  flow  of  services  and  supplies.  At 
the  same  time  the  decision  on  future  arrange- 
ments must  be  preceded  by  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  factors  involved.  He  has  concluded  that  the 
Assembly  should  this  year  lay  the  groundwork 
for  such  a  decision. 

The  United  States  agrees  with  the  view  of  the 
Director  in  this  regard.  Over  the  past  2  years 
the  United  States  has  urged  that  advance  plan- 
ning be  undertaken  looking  toward  the  expiration 
of  UNRWA's  mandate  in  1960.  This  year  the 
need  to  begin  such  planning  is  all  the  more  urgent. 

As  long  as  the  Agency  is  in  existence,  some  may 
have  felt  it  best  to  let  matters  ride  as  in  the  past. 
UNRWA  has  organized  a  very  efficient  relief  pro- 
gram and  has  been  able  to  carry  out  limited  re- 
habilitation functions.  Some  may  feel  the  best 
course  is  to  continue  the  present  arrangements 
beyond  1960  until  a  political  settlement  solves  the 
refugee  problem. 

In  our  view  it  is  not  good  enough  consciously  to 
perpetuate  for  over  a  decade  the  dependent  status 
of  nearly  a  million  refugees.  The  refugees  them- 
selves, and  particularly  the  younger  generations, 
are  apparently  coming  to  realize  that  much  of 
their  future  will  depend  on  their  own  efforts  to 
improve  their  status.  The  "growing  appreciation 
of  the  desirability  of  self-support  and  of  rehabil- 
itation" which  the  Director  has  reported  is  a  sig- 
nificant indication  that  the  refugees  are  realizing 
that  the  continuation  of  the  present  system  is  not 
in  their  interest.  Finally,  those  governments 
whose  contributions  year  after  year  have  made  it 
possible  for  UNRWA  to  sustain  the  refugees  are 
becoming  increasingly  critical  of  the  dole  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  perpetuate.  This  feeling 
was  first  apparent  in  this  committee  in  1955,  when 
there  was  evident  a  growing  impatience  and  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  several  delegations  that  so 
little  progress  was  being  achieved  on  the  refugee 
problem.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1954  the 
United  States  said  that  its  own  future  attitude 
would  depend  on  the  working  out  of  the  large 
development  projects  through  which  refugees 
could  be  reintegrated.  Let  me  recall  the  words  of 
the  United  States  representative  [Genoa  S.  Wash- 
ington] last  year : 4 

The  primary  responsibility  for  working  out  a  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem  rests  with  Israel  and  the  Arab 


1  Ibid.,  Jan.  6,  1958,  p.  34. 
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states.  The  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  are  on 
the  record  for  their  guidance.  They  should  always  be 
guided  by  them.  This  responsibility  is  a  continuing  one 
that  the  passage  of  nearly  10  years  since  the  problem 
arose  does  not  lessen. 

Beyond  its  political  content,  the  problem  has  human- 
itarian aspects  which  affect  the  world  community  and  as 
such  are  a  responsibility  of  all  member  states.  A  number 
of  nations  have  recognized  their  responsibility  toward  the 
humanitarian  problem  by  helping  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  the  refugees  pending  a  political  settlement.  However, 
as  the  years  go  by  without  any  settlement  in  sight, 
support  for  the  refugees  has  dwindled  to  the  point  where 
it  may  soon  be  insufficient  to  meet  their  needs. 

Humanitarian  responsibility  toward  the  refugees  must 
be  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  all  member  states, 
and  particularly  those  most  directly  involved,  will  join  in 
doing  their  utmost  to  provide  for  a  sound  future  for  these 
unfortunate  people.  We  shall  do  our  part,  but  we  can- 
not— and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should — maintain 
the  refugees  indefinitely  if  Israel  and  the  Arab  states, 
with  the  necessary  assistance  of  other  interested  nations, 
do  not  take  positive  steps  to  solve  the  problem 
permanently. 

The  continuation  of  UNRWA  beyond  its  pres- 
ent mandate  is  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  United 
States,  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  refugee 
problem.  UNRWA  has  performed  a  heroic  and 
constructive  task  in  relieving  the  refugees  from 
the  miseries  which  their  displacement  had 
brought  them.  To  the  extent  that  its  budget  has 
permitted  and  to  the  extent  that  it  has  received 
cooperation,  UNRWA  has  been  able  to  make 
significant,  if  small,  achievements  in  rehabilita- 
tion. The  net  result,  however,  has  been  disap- 
pointing. Some  better  system  must  be  found  that 
will  greatly  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  refugees 
are  made  self-supporting.  As  the  Director  has 
pointed  out,  this  will  require  careful  study  and 
advance  planning. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  refugee 
problem  without  paying  tribute  to  those  who  most 
directly  have  played  a  role  in  helping  the  un- 
fortunate refugees  over  the  past  year.  The  report 
before  us  records  the  last  year  in  which  the 
Agency  operated  under  the  direction  of  Henry  R. 
Labouisse.  During  the  4  years  that  he  was  its 
Director,  UNRWA  built  on  the  solid  foundation 
laid  by  his  predecessors  and  achieved  a  model  of 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  caring  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  refugees.  Behind  this  success  lay  not 
only  an  ability  to  solve  complex  problems  of  pro- 
curement, distribution,  and  management  but, 
equally  important,  a  warm,  humane  heart  and  an 


understanding  for  the  plight  and  emotions  of  dis- 
placed persons.  Harry  Labouisse  possesses  all  oi 
these  qualities  and  displayed  them  admirably  in 
his  work  for  the  Palestine  refugees.  The  United 
States  is  proud  to  have  had  such  a  capable  human- 
itarian chosen  from  among  its  citizens  to  head 
UNRWA. 

The  Director's  efforts  would  not  have  succeeded 
were  it  not  for  the  capable  and  loyal  people  whc 
supported  him.  Over  the  next  months  they  wil 
be  called  on  to  play  an  increasingly  importani 
role  in  carrying  out  delicate  tasks  in  a  period  thai 
we  hope  will  lead  to  a  better  future  for  the  refugees 
and  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 

STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  10 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3123 

The  United  States,  along  with  the  delegation 
of  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  has  the  honor  to  present  to  this  com 
mittee    the    resolution    contained    in    documen 
A/SPC/L.31.    I  hardly  need  to  say  to  this  com 
mittee  that  it  represents  the  product  of  long  an 
earnest  efforts  to  produce  a  text  which  would  b 
acceptable  to  all  the  parties  involved.    We  believ 
the  text  before  you  is  reasonable  and  moderate, 
deals  with  the  immediate  operating  problems  c 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  an 
also  looks  toward  the  future  provision  of  relk 
and  rehabilitation   for  the  refugees.     The  pn 
ambular  paragraphs  for  the  most  part  follow  tr 
formulations  which  have  been  worked  out  in  pn 
vious  years  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  partii 
involved  and  to  reaffirm  previous  United  Natioi. 
decisions.    The  preamble  also  addresses  itself  bot 
to  the  observations  in  the  Director's  report  rela 
ing  to  the  expiration  of  the  Agency's  mandate  c 
June  30,  1960,  and  also  to  the  chronic  proble 
of  insufficient  funds.    Finally,  a  paragraph  is  i 
eluded  in  response  to  the  problem  raised  by  t' 
Director  in  his  opening  report  to  this  committ 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Agency  as  a  su 
sidiary  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  two  operative  paragraphs  deal  wifc 
what  is  annually  the  greatest  problem  facing  tV 
Agency,  the  shortage  of  funds.  The  text  enlisft 
the  attention  of  governments  and  the  efforts  of  t3 
Secretary-General  to  meet  this  problem.  Pai- 
graphs  3,  4,  5,  and  6  deal  with  the  operation  I 
the  Agency,  thus  giving  the  agency  and  its  M 
rector  the  basis  on  which  to  continue  their  woW 
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over  the  next  year.  Paragraph  7  looks  toward  the 
discussion  at  the  14th  session  of  proposals  for  the 
continuation  of  the  United  Nations  interest  in 
international  relief  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
refugees,  in  view  of  the  termination  of  the  present 
UNRWA  mandate  in  1960.  Paragraph  8  reflects 
the  views  universally  expressed  in  the  committee 
in  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Labouisse  and  the  staff  of  UNRWA  as  well  as  of 
the  specialized  agencies  and  of  private  organiza- 
tions who  together  provide  the  assistance  for  the 
refugees.  Finally,  the  resolution  provides  for  the 
future  submission  of  reports  by  the  Director  of  the 
Agency. 

The  text  is  simple  and  contains  nothing  surpris- 
ing or  extreme.  I  would  feel  it  superfluous  on 
my  part  to  discuss  it  in  greater  detail.  One  ele- 
ment, however,  warrants  a  brief  comment.  Para- 
graph 7  has  been  included  so  that  proposals  for 
continuation  of  assistance  will  be  placed  before 
the  committee  at  the  next  Assembly.  Over  the 
past  2  years  the  United  States  informally  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  need  for  this.  The  exact 
means  by  which  proposals  are  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee is  of  secondary  importance.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  Secretary-General  should  be  prepared 
to  look  at  the  operation  of  UNRWA  and  its  man- 
date and  make  appropriate  proposals,  we  would 
not,  of  course,  insist  on  retaining  paragraph  7 
in  the  resolution,  and  we  would  welcome  an  indi- 
cation by  the  Secretary-General  of  his  views  in 
this  regard. 

In  sponsoring  this  resolution  the  United  States 
for  its  part  by  no  means  intends  to  prejudge  the 
proposals  which  it  is  hoped  would  be  made.  We 
envisage  that  proposals  will  emerge  from  a  care- 
ful review  of  all  the  facts  in  the  situation.  The 
United  States  fully  realizes  that  the  refugee  prob- 
lem will  continue  to  exist  after  June  30,  1960. 

The  United  States  furthermore  fully  expects 
to  maintain  its  interest  in  the  continued  welfare 
of  the  refugees. 

In  order  further  to  explain  the  United  States 
i  position,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  United 
[States  representative  said  1  year  ago  that  a  "pri- 
jmary  responsibility  for  working  out  a  solution  of 
jthe  refugee  problem  rests  with  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states.  The  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
jsembly  are  on  the  record  for  their  guidance. 
jThey  should  always  be  guided  by  them.  This 
[responsibility  is  a  continuing  one  that  the  passage 
Jof  nearly  10  years  since  the  problem  arose  does 


not  lessen."  This  expression  was  repeated  by  the 
United  States  in  this  committee  on  November  10, 
and  it  remains  the  position  of  the  United  States. 
[In  a  further  intervention,  Mr.  Harrison  said:] 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  Secretary-General  just  now,  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  delete  paragraph  7  of 
the  resolution.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  in 
view  of  the  statement  of  the  Secretary- General 
because,  after  all,  that  is  all  we  have  sought,  an 
examination  of  the  matter  in  a  report. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  194  (III)  of  11  December  1948, 
302  (IV)  of  8  December  1949,  393  (V)  of  2  December 
1950,  513  (VI)  of  26  January  1952,  614  (VII)  of  6  No- 
vember 1952,  720  (VIII)  of  27  November  1953,  818  (IX) 
of  4  December  1954,  916  (X)  of  3  December  1955,  1018 
(XI)  of  28  February  1957,  and  1191  (XII)  of  12  Decem- 
ber 1957, 

Noting  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  and  in  particular  the  observations  re- 
lating to  the  expiration  of  the  Agency's  mandate  on  30 
June  1960,  and  noting  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Agency, 

Noting  with  regret  that  repatriation  or  compensation 
of  the  refugees,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  11  of  reso- 
lution 194  (III),  has  not  been  effected,  that  no  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  in  the  programme  endorsed 
in  paragraph  2  of  resolution  513  (VI)  for  the  reinte- 
gration of  refugees  and  that,  therefore,  the  situation  of 
the  refugees  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern, 

Having  reviewed  the  budget  prepared  by  the  Director 
and  having  noted  the  endorsement  thereof  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  Agency, 

Noting  with  grave  concern  that  contributions  to  the 
budget  are  not  yet  sufficient  and  that  the  financial  situa- 
tion  of   the   Agency   remains   serious, 

Recalling  that  the  Agency  is  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the 
United  Nations, 

1.  Draws  the  attention  of  Governments  to  the  pre- 
carious financial  position  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  and  urges  them  to  consider  to  what  extent  they  can 
contribute  or  increase  their  contributions  in  order  that 
the  Agency  may  carry  out  relief  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grammes for  the  welfare  of  the  refugees; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  view  of  the 
serious  financial  position  of  the  Agency,  to  continue,  as 
a  matter  of  urgent  concern,  his  special  efforts  to  secure 
the  additional  financial  assistance  needed  to  meet  the 


e  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.34 ;  adopted  in  the  Special  Politi- 
cal Committee  on  Dec.  10  by  a  vote  of  44  to  0  with  18 
abstentions  and  in  plenary  session  (A/Res/1315  (XIII)) 
on  Dec.  12  by  a  vote  of  57  to  0  with  20  abstentions. 
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Agency's    budget    and     to    provide    adequate    working 
capital ; 

3.  Directs  the  Agency  to  pursue  its  programme  for 
refugees  bearing  in  mind  the  response  to  paragraphs  1 
and  2  above; 

4.  Requests  the  Director  of  the  Agency,  without  preju- 
dice to  paragraph  11  of  resolution  194  (III),  to  plan  and 
carry  out  projects  capable  of  supporting  substantial  num- 
bers of  refugees,  and  in  particular  programmes  relating 
to  education  and  vocational  training ; 

5.  Requests  the  host  Governments  to  co-operate  fully 
with  the  Agency  and  with  its  personnel  and  to  extend  to 
the  Agency  every  appropriate  assistance  in  carrying  out 
its  functions ; 

6.  Requests  the  Agency  to  continue  its  consultations 
with  the  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for 
Palestine  in  the  best  interests  of  their  respective  tasks, 
with  particular  reference  to  paragraph  11  of  resolution 
194   (III)  ; 

7.  Expresses  its  thanks  to  the  Director,  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Labouisse,  for  the  devoted  attention  he  has  given  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Agency  and  the  welfare  of  the  refugees  for 
the  four  years  of  his  incumbency,  to  the  staff  of  the 
Agency  for  their  continued  faithful  efforts  to  carry  out 
its  mandate,  and  to  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  many 
private  organizations  for  their  valuable  and  continuing 
work  in  assisting  the  refugees; 

8.  Requests  the  Director  of  the  Agency  to  continue 
to  submit  the  reports  referred  to  in  paragraph  21  of 
General  Assembly  resolution  302  (IV)  of  8  December 
1949,  as  modified  by  paragraph  11  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  1018  (XI)   of  28  February  1957. 


Fur  Seal  Commission  Approves 
Coordinated  Research  Plan 

The  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission  held 
its  second  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  D.C., 
December  8-13.  In  the  course  of  its  deliberations 
the  Commission  reviewed  the  results  of  the  1958 
scientific  research  programs  of  the  four  member 
governments — Canada,  Japan,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  States — ■ 
and  approved  a  coordinated  plan  for  research 
during  the  1959  season. 

The  Commission,  which  was  established  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1957  Interim  Convention  on 
Conservation  of  the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals, 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  9,  1957,1  has 
as  its  major  responsibility  investigation  of  the 
fur-seal  resources  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  objective  of  this  investigation  is  to  determine 
the  measures  which  will  make  possible  the  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yield  from  these  resources,  with 


1  For  text,  see 
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due  regard  for  their  relation  to  the  productivity 
of  other  living  marine  resources  in  the  area.  In 
accordance  with  a  plan  developed  by  the  Com- 
mission at  its  first  meeting,  research  agencies  of 
the  four  governments  are  carrying  on  research 
at  sea,  while  United  States  scientists  carry  on  re- 
search on  the  breeding  grounds  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  and  Soviet 
scientists  do  similar  work  on  the  Commander 
Islands  in  the  western  Bering  Sea  and  on  Robben 
Island  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  The  investigations 
are  concentrated  on  dynamics  of  the  fur-seal  pop- 
ulations, distribution  and  migration  at  sea,  feed- 
ing habits,  and  harvesting  methods. 

Investigations  at  sea  will  begin  in  early  Feb- 
ruary on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.    Investigations 
at  the  rookeries  will  begin  in  the  early  summer  ; 
as  the  seals  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  annual 
migration  to  the  breeding  grounds. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  interim  conven- 
tion,  commercial  harvesting  of  seals  at  sea  is  pro- 
hibited.   All  harvesting  is  done  on  the  breeding 
grounds  under  the  control  of  the  United  States: 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  under  the  control  of' 
the  Soviet  Government  on  Robben  Island  and  the 
Commander  Islands.    The  proceeds  of  the  an-';] 
nual  harvest  are  shared  according  to  an  agreed 
formula  among  the  four  governments. 

At  the  recent  meeting  the  Canadian  Commis- 
sioner, George  R.  Clark,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  to  serve  through  the  next  annual 
meeting,  and  Kenjiro  Nishimura,  the  Japanese 
Commissioner,  was  elected  vice  chairman.  Other 
members  of  the  Commission  are  Aleksandr  A. 
Ishkov  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  Arnie  J.  Suomela  for  the  United  States. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  annual  meeting 
would  be  held  at  Moscow  beginning  January  25. 
1960. 


President  Designates  IMCO 
Public  International  Organization 


WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  16 

The  President  has  issued  an  Executive  orde 
designating  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con 
sultative  Organization  as  a  public  internationa 
organization  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Inter 
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national  Organizations  Immunities  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 29, 1945. 

The  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act  provides  that  certain  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  shall  be  extended  to  such  public 
international  organizations  as  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  through  appropriate  Ex- 
ecutive order,  and  to  their  officers  and  employees 
and  the  representatives  of  member  states  to  such 
organizations. 

The  convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  was  drawn  up  in 
1948 a  and  provided  that  the  organization  would 
come  formally  into  existence  when  21  states,  of 
which  7  must  have  a  total  tonnage  of  at  least  1 
million  gross  tons  of  shipping,  became  parties  to 
the  convention.  The  United  States  became  a 
party  to  the  convention  in  1950.  The  convention 
came  into  effect  in  1958  when  the  21st  and  22d 
acceptances  were  deposited.  The  organization 
will  have  its  headquarters  in  London. 

The  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  represents  over  50  years  of  formal 
international  attention  to  the  problem  of  human 
safety  at  sea.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  inter- 
national organizations  established  to  deal  with 
maritime  matters  was  the  International  Maritime 
Committee  created  in  1897. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  organization  are  to 
encourage  the  highest  standards  of  maritime 
safety  and  efficiency  of  navigation,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  intergovernmental  cooperation  con- 
cerning regulations  and  practices  relating  to  tech- 
nical matters  affecting  international  shipping. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10795  2 

Designating  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  as  a  Public  International 
Organization  Entitled  To  Enjot  Certain  Privileges, 
Exemptions,  and  Immunities 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1 
of  the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  ap- 
proved December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669),  and  having 
found  that  the  United  States  participates  in  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  the  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization  to 
[which  the  United  States  Senate  gave  its  advice  and 
|consent  on  June  27,  1950,  and  which  the  President  rati- 
i 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1948,  p.  499. 

2  23  Fed.  Reg.  9709. 


fled  on  July  11,  1950  (T.  I.  A.  S.  4044),  I  hereby  desig- 
nate the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  as  a  public  international  organization  en- 
titled to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities 
conferred  by  the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act. 

The  designation  of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  as  a  public  international  or- 
ganization within  the  meaning  of  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  is  not  intended  to  abridge 
in  any  respect  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities 
which  that  organization  may  have  acquired  or  may  ac- 
quire by  treaty  or  congressional  action. 

The  White  House, 
December  IS,  1958. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
2  (press  release  1)  that  Millard  G.  Gamble,  a 
shipping  executive  of  New  York,  has  been  desig- 
nated chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO), 
scheduled  to  convene  at  London,  England, 
January  6,  1959. 

Mr.  Gamble  is  one  of  six  delegates  to  this  meet- 
ing appointed  by  the  President  on  December  24. 
The  others  are : 

Robert  T.  Merrill,  Shipping  Division,  Department  of 
State 

Clarence  G.  Morse,  Maritime  Administrator,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Richard  Parkhurst,  consultant,  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road 

Claiborne  Pell,  director,  International  Fiscal  Corporation 

Vice  Adm.  Alfred  C.  Richmond,  commandant,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard 1 

The  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization,  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  field  of  shipping,  came  into  being 
on  March  17,  1958.  The  Organization's  conven- 
tion provides  for  a  General  Assembly,  a  Council, 
and  a  Maritime  Safety  Committee.     IMCO  will 


1  For  a  list  of  additional  members  of  the  delegation,  see 
press  release  1  dated  Jan.  2. 
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function  as  the  primary  organization  to  handle 
all  shipping  problems  of  intergovernmental  con- 
cern within  one  organization;  encourage  general 
adoption  of  the  highest  practicable  standards  in 
matters  of  maritime  safety ;  encourage  removal  of 
all  forms  of  discriminatory  action  and  restrictions 
affecting  international  shipping;  provide  for 
intergovernmental  exchange  of  international 
shipping  information;  and  consider  matters  con- 
cerning unfair  shipping  practices.  This  first 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  will  be  largely  organiza- 
tional. The  Council  and  a  Provisional  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  will  meet  concurrently  with  the 
IMCO  Assembly. 

The  25  members  of  IMCO  are:  Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Burma,  Canada,  China, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Switzer- 
land, Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic,  United 
Kingdom,  and  United  States. 

Specialized  Committee  of  the  21  American  Republics 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 8  (press  release  17)  that  meetings  of  a  Spe- 
cialized Committee  of  the  21  American  Republics 
began  on  that  day  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
at  Washington.  This  Committee  is  charged  with 
the  task  of  negotiating  and  drafting  an  agreement 
for  an  inter- American  financial  institution.  It  is 
expected  that  a  filial  act  embodying  the  agreement 
will  be  signed  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

The  Specialized  Committee  has  been  convoked 
by  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil pursuant  to  resolution  XVIII  adopted  by  the 
Economic  Conference  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
in  August-September  1957.  The  communique  of 
the  informal  meeting  of  American  Foreign  Min- 
isters at  Washington,  September  23-24,  1958,1 
recommended  that  this  Specialized  Committee  be 
convoked  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  U.S.  representative  on  this  Specialized 
Committee  is  T.  Graydon  Upton,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Alternate  representatives 
are  Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  director,  Office  of  In- 
ternational Financial  and  Development  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  and  George  H.  Willis,  di- 


rector, Office  of  International  Finance,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.2 


TREATY    INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and  schedule  of  whaling 
regulations.     Signed  at  Washington  December  2,  1946.' 
Entered  into  force  November  10,  1948.     TIAS  1849. 
Notification  of  withdrawal:  Netherlands,  December  31, 
1958.     Effective  June  30,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

China 

Agreement  regarding  the  ownership  and  use  of  local^ 
currency  repayments  made  by  China  to  the  Develop-! 
ment  Loan  Fund.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Taipei  December  24,  1958.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 24,  1958. 

Finland 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the) 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709),! 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Helsinki  Decern- 1 
ber  30,  1958.     Entered  into  force  December  30,  1958.] 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree-! 
ment  of  February  21,  1958  (TIAS  3996).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  December  29  and  31, 
1958.     Entered  into  force  January  2, 1959. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  thej 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  oil 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709).!! 
Signed  at  Cairo  December  24,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
December  24,  1958. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  the  extension  to  certain  British 
territories  of  the  income  tax  convention  of  April  16 
1945,  as  modified  (TIAS  1546,  3165,  and  4124 ) .  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  August  19,  1951 
and  December  3,  1958.  Entered  into  force  December  3;j 
1958.     TIAS  4141. 

Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  completion  of  meas 

ures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  agreement  in:  Fed 

eration   of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  December  30 

1958. 

Agreement   for   the   establishment   and    operation   of  £ 

rawinsonde   observation   station   on   Jamaica   and  oi 

Grand  Cayman  Island.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 

at  Washington  December  30,  1958.     Entered  into  fore* 

December  30,  1958. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  574. 


2  For  a  list  of  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
see  press  release  17  dated  Jan.  8. 
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ugoslavia 

gricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Belgrade  Decem- 
ber 22,  1958.     Entered  into  force  December  22,  1958. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


I.S.  Reopens  Consulate  at  Brazzaville 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January  8 
press  release  18)  that  the  United  States  reopened  its 
)nsulate  at  Brazzaville,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  on 
anuary  1,  1959.  The  consulate  has  all  of  French 
Iquatorial  Africa,  including  the  autonomous  Republics 
f  Gabon,  Middle  Congo,  Ubangi-Shari,  and  Chad,  within 
;s  consular  jurisdiction.  Francis  N.  Magliozzi  is  the 
onsul  in  charge. 

designations 

Wendell  B.  Coote  as  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Bu- 
eau  of  African  Affairs,  effective  December  28. 

John  Dorman  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Dependent 
urea  Affairs,  effective  January  5. 

William  M.  Gibson  as  Director,  Office  of  International 
Conferences,  effective  January  1. 
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department  Publishes  Analysis 
f  Soviet  Note  on  Berlin 

•ess  release  7  dated  January  7 

•  The  State  Department  on  January  7  released 
i  analysis  of  the  Soviet  note  of  November  27, 

;>58,  on  Berlin,1  declaring  the  communication  to 

{>  an  attempt  to  rewrite  history  "by  omission  and 

v  distortion." 
The  State  Department  analysis  is  a  factual  ac- 

'•unt  of  developments  prior,  during,  and  after 


|l  The  Soviet  Note  on  Berlin:  An  Analysis,  Department 
'I  State  publication  6757,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
•I  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
1 1  25,  D.C. ;  price  25  cents.  For  text  of  the  Soviet  note, 
i i  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19, 1959,  p.  81. 


World  War  II  which  led  to  the  present  status 
of  Berlin.  It  makes  the  point  that  the  people 
of  Germany,  wherever  and  whenever  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  express  a  free  choice,  have 
rejected  communism. 

Tracing  the  historical  record,  the  publication 
documents  the  fact  that  prior  to  World  War  II 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
did  much  to  discourage  Nazi  aggression,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  was  engaged  in  many  activities 
which  tended  to  encourage  Hitler's  military  am- 
bitions. These  activities  included  not  only  the 
furnishing  of  arms  but  the  concluding  of  nu- 
merous economic  agreements.  Pronouncements  of 
Soviet  leaders  during  the  prewar  period  are 
quoted  to  show  that  they  attempted  to  further 
their  own  ends  by  temporizing  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  that  it  was  not  until  the  Nazis  actually 
attacked  the  Soviet  Union  that  their  attitude 
changed. 

The  publication  points  out  that  many  agree- 
ments were  arrived  at  while  Russia  was  allied 
with  the  Western  powers  but  that,  instead  of  im- 
plementing these  agreements  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod, the  U.S.S.R.  proceeded  to  carry  out  its  own 
plans  for  Communist  expansion  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  prevented  or  delayed  wherever  possible 
the  actions  of  the  Western  powers  to  promote 
economic  recovery  in  Germany  and  all  of  Europe. 

Before  the  Potsdam  Protocol  was  signed  in 
1945,  the  analysis  points  out,  the  U.S.S.R.  began 
its  efforts  to  turn  Germany  into  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  outline  and  organization  for 
Soviet  policies  in  Germany  in  the  military  and 
political  spheres  was  accomplished  even  before 
the  victorious  powers  could  meet  to  discuss  their 
plans  and  to  agree  on  implementing  the  stated 
principles  of  the  wartime  coalition. 

An  appendix  contains  the  official  statements 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Berlin  question,  in- 
cluding the  legal  status  of  the  city,  plus  other 
official  statements  of  the  Western  powers  and  of 
NATO  on  the  Berlin  question. 
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14  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

An  address  made  by  President  Eisenhower  before  the 
Colombo  Plan  meeting  at  Seattle,  Washington,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1958,  stressing  the  importance  of  a  common  goal 
and  the  ways  and  means  to  achieve  it  for  all  the  countries 
concerned. 
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Agreement,  with  memorandum  of  understanding  and  ex- 
change of  notes,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India — Signed  at  Washington  September  26,  1958.  En- 
tered into  force  September  26, 1958. 

Annual  and  Progressive  Reduction  in  Japanese  Expendi- 
tures Under  Article  XXV  2  (b)  of  the  Administrative 
Agreement  of  February  28, 1952.    TIAS  4109.    9  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  August  12, 
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Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  International 
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ernments— Adopted  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Rice  Commission  at  Tokyo,  October  11-19,  1954. 
Approved  by  a  resolution  adopted  November  18,  1955,  at 
the  eighth  session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  held  at  Rome. 
Entered  into  force  November  18, 1955. 

Development  Loan  Fund — Use  of  Turkish  Currency  Re- 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
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ber 6,  1958.     Entered  into  force  September  6,  1958. 
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Thailand,  amending  agreement  of  July  1,  1950,  as. 
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On  November  27,  1958,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  handed  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Moscow 
a  communication  relating  to  Berlin. 
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Declaring  the  communication  to  be  an  attempt  to  rewrite  history 
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The  analysis  is  a  factual  account  of  developments  prior  to,  during, 
and  after  World  War  II  which  led  to  the  present  status  of  Berlin. 

An  appendix  contains  the  official  statements  of  the  United  States 
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other  official  statements  of  the  Western  powers  and  of  NATO  on  the 
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Freedom— The  Predominant  Force 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


Introduction 

The  world  is  today  changing  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before.  But  the  fact  that  much  is  changing 
does  not  mean  that  everything  has  changed. 
There  are  certain  values,  certain  principles,  that 
are  enduring.  Among  these  are  the  concepts  of 
individual  human  dignity  and  the  supremacy  of 
moral  law. 

In  a  changing  world  our  task  is  to  strive  reso- 
lutely that  change  shall  increasingly  reflect  the 
basic  principles  to  which  our  nation  has,  from  its 
origin,  been  dedicated. 

II.  Our  Basic  Purposes 

(1)  At  a  time  when  war  involves  unacceptable 
|risks  for  all  humanity,  we  work  to  build  a  stable 
world  order. 

(2)  We  seek  for  general  acceptance  of  the  con- 
cept of  individual  dignity  which  will  lead  to  the 

spread    of    responsible    freedom    and    personal 
iberty. 

(3)  We  seek  that  the  free  nations  shall  attain 
L  more  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth,  so  that 
heir  independence  will  be  more  secure  and  vig- 
orous and  so  that  there  will  be  greater  opportu- 
nities for  cultural  and  spiritual  development. 

II.  The  Primary  Threat 

j  The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  are 
xpanding  their  economic  and  industrial  power  at 
I  very  rapid  pace.  They  do  so  by  a  system  which 
lombines  governmental  rule  of  all  labor  with  im- 
posed austerity.  This  makes  it  possible  greatly 
>  accelerate  capital  developments. 


| '  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
[i  Jan.  14  (press  release  31). 
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There  is  emphasis,  too,  on  quality.  A  spectac- 
ular product  of  Soviet  material  accomplishment 
was  its  recent  space  probe.  In  this  field,  the 
United  States  is  still  trying  to  "catch  up"  and 
make  up  for  the  head  start  of  the  Soviets.  Our 
"space"  accomplishments  during  the  past  year 
justify  the  belief  that  we  are  making  good  relative 
progress. 

The  Chinese  Communists  seem  to  be  going  into 
a  dark  night  of  massed  regimentation  and  forced 
labor.  What  they  call  "the  great  leap  forward" 
is  in  reality  a  tragic  fall  backward  into  the  abyss 
of  human  slavery. 

Asian  nations  are  experiencing  one  aspect  of 
Communist  economic  development:  the  Commu- 
nist tactic  of  flooding  their  market  places  with 
goods  at  less  than  prevailing  prices.  This  has 
widespread  effects,  some  of  which  reach  into  our 
own  country.  As  one  example  only,  the  dumping 
of  cotton  textiles  in  Southeast  Asia  has  reduced 
Japanese  exports  in  that  area  and  is  already  re- 
ducing exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan.  As  Communist  economic  power  grows, 
we  must  anticipate  and  plan  for  further  shocks 
to  the  free-world  economic  structure  from  the 
Communist  trade  offensive. 

Communist  economic  methods  involve  costs  in 
human  privation  and  misery  that,  for  us,  are  not 
only  repugnant  but  completely  unacceptable.  We 
believe  that  over  the  long  run  such  a  process  must 
inevitably  be  altered.  Already  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  beginning  to 
realize  this.  There  is  some  scaling  down  of  their 
heavy-industry  ambitions.  They  are  beginning  to 
heed  demands  by  workers  and  peasants  for  more 
leisure  and  for  a  greater  share  in  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  Peoples  sufficiently  educated  to  operate  a 
modern  industrial  state  may  be  expected  also  to 
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acquire  the  desire  for  freedom  and  the  capacity 
to  get  it.  History  gives  us  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  peoples  will  not  indefinitely  submit 
to  dictatorial  rule  by  the  international  Communist 
Party  leadership.  It  would  appear  that  the  Com- 
munists will  encounter  difficulties  increasing  in 
the  long  run. 

But  for  the  short  run — and  this  may  be  a  period 
of  years — the  situation  is  full  of  danger. 

That  means  that  we  may  face  a  period  even 
harder  than  we  have  become  used  to.  To  get  ad- 
vantage from  time  we  shall  have  to  stand  on  our 
course.  We  shall  need  the  national  will  to  stand 
firm  in  the  face  of  aggressive  threats  and  probings 
from  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  We  shall  need  to  make 
whatever  unusual  sacrifices  may  be  necessary. 
People  respond  to  this  kind  of  demand  when  they 
understand  that  a  temporary  emergency  requires 
it.  But  these  burdens  seem  to  grow  heavier  the 
longer  they  must  be  borne  during  a  period  of  rela- 
tive peace.  Our  people  will  need  to  show  what 
freedom  can  mean  in  terms  of  self-sacrifice  and 
self-discipline  and  in  terms  of  fortitude  and 
perseverance. 

IV.  World  Order 

Let  me  speak  now  about  world  order.  This  re- 
quires an  elimination  of  the  use  or  threat  of  force 
to  accomplish  international  change.  This  was 
always  a  bad  method.  It  has  become  an  intolerable 
method  because  the  force  at  man's  disposal  could 
now  practically  obliterate  human  life  on  this 
planet. 

The  United  States  and  other  free- world  nations 
have,  by  their  conduct,  done  much  to  establish,  for 
themselves,  the  principle  of  the  renunciation  of 
aggressive  force;  and  they  have  shown  their  abil- 
ity and  will  to  deter  such  use  of  force  by  others. 

At  the  time  of  the  Suez  affair  and  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  hostilities,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  and  then  Israel,  responding  to  the  over- 
whelming opinion  of  the  United  Nations,  with- 
drew their  armed  forces  and  accepted  a  United 
Nations  solution.  This  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
historical  landmark. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States  and  its 
partners  have  further  shown  their  opposition  to 
change  through  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

When  Lebanon  and  Jordan  seemed  threatened 
from  without  and  appealed  to  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  for  emergency  aid,  we 


responded  with  promptness  and  efficiency.  When 
the  emergency  was  relieved  by  United  Nations 
action,  we  promptly  withdrew  our  forces. 

Throughout  the  world  small  nations  felt  a  pro- 
found sense  of  reassurance. 

In  the  Far  East  the  Chinese  Communists,  with 
Soviet  backing,  initiated  military  action  designed, 
as  they  put  it,  to  "expel  the  United  States"  from 
the  western  Pacific.  We  stood  beside  the  Re- 
public of  China  as  it  resisted  what  seemed  the 
preliminaries  of  that  attack.  Our  free- world  as- 
sociates generally  supported  our  position  that 
change  in  that  area  should  not  be  effected  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  itself 
made  a  notable  contribution  when,  last  October, 
it  declared  that  it  relied  primarily  upon  peaceful 
principles  and  not  upon  force  to  secure  the  freeing 
of  the  mainland.2  This  courageous  and  states-  . 
manlike  act  has  strengthened  the  free  world's 
cause  in  the  western  Pacific. 

Now  in  Berlin  we  face  an  effort  to  "expel"  the 
small  Western  contingents  in  West  Berlin.  Their 
presence  constitutes  an  indispensable  safeguard  to 
the  freedom  of  that  city.  The  NATO  powers,  at 
their  December  meeting,  unanimously  vowed  that 
such  expulsion  should  be  resisted.3 

Step  by  step,  discernible  progress  continues  to 
be  made  in  consolidating  a  system  of  collective 
security  which  will  effectively  operate  to  exclude 
the  use  of  force  to  effect  international  changes. 

The  mutual  security  arrangements  which  we 
have  with  free-world  countries  no  longer  assume 
the  aspect  of  mere  military  alliances.  They  are 
the  framework  of  consultative  processes  that,  day 
by  day,  are  steadily  re-forming  the  society  of  free 
nations. 

In  primitive  and  frontier  societies  security  is 
on  an  individual  basis.  Each  householder  de- 
fends himself  by  his  own  means.  That  primitive 
formula  is  now  obsolete  domestically.  It  is  be- 
coming obsolete  internationally.  Many  free  na- 
tions combine  to  help  each  other.  The  resultant 
power  is  not  a  power  which  can  be  or  would  be 
used  for  any  aggressive  or  nationalistic  purpose. 
It  is  a  power  dedicated  to  the  common  welfare  as 
mutually  agreed. 


2  For  a  U.S. -Republic  of  China  joint  communique  and  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Dulles,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  10, 
1958,  p.  721. 

8  IUd.,  Jan.  5, 1959,  p.  3. 
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The  United  States  has  repeatedly  made  clear — 
and  I  said  this  again  at  the  last  December  NATO 
meeting — that  we  regard  our  own  military  power 
as  being  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  our  free-world 
partnerships ;  that  we  are  ready  to  make  known  to 
all  the  defensive  purposes  and  circumstances 
under  which  that  force  might  be  used;  and  that 
we  shall  heed  in  this  respect  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  our  partners  just  as  we  would  expect  them 
to  heed  our  advice  and  counsel  with  respect  to  the 
international  use  of  their  force. 

Thus,  out  of  what  may  originally  have  been 
conceived  primarily  as  military  alliances,  there  is 
developing  an  international  structure  which  pro- 
vides collective  security  on  the  basis  of  organized 
and  continuous  collective  consultation.  That  is 
something  new  in  history. 

I  might  add  that  accomplishment  is  not  always 
easy,  given  the  variety  of  national  development 
and  national  viewpoints.  Nevertheless  the  free- 
world  practice  in  this  regard  constantly  grows  in 
efficiency. 

World  order  is  not,  however,  assured  merely  by 
the  elimination  of  violence.  There  must  be 
processes  of  peaceful  change.  These,  too,  are 
rapidly  developing  within  the  free  world.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  is  a 
forum  where  these  needs  find  effective  expression. 
The  General  Assembly  does  not  have  the  power  to 
legislate  change.  But  it  has  a  capacity  to  induce 
change,  at  least  in  the  case  of  governments  which 
have  respect  for,  and  are  responsive  to,  world 
opinion. 

The  peace  of  the  free  world  is  not  a  peace  of 
political  stagnation  or  a  peace  which  sanctifies  the 
status  quo.  It  is  a  peace  characterized  by  peace- 
ful change  reflecting  new  human  aspirations  and 
ootentialities. 

There  is,  of  course,  need  not  only  for  processes 
vhich  permit  of  peaceful  change,  but  there  is 
iqually  a  need  for  stability  in  adherence  to  basic 
ralues,  including  that  of  respecting  international 
igreements  and  treaties.  This  requires  that,  un- 
ess  international  law  and  treaty  engagements  are 
'hanged  by  common  agreement,  they  should  be 
lespected. 

i  There  has  not  been  as  great  a  development  of 
international  law  and  recourse  to  judicial  proc- 
esses as  would  be  desirable.  The  United  Nations 
reneral  Assembly  committee  on  the  codification 
f  international  law  has  made  little  progress. 
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Some  significant  progress  in  law  development  was 
made  at  the  recent  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
and  that  conference  will  be  resumed  in  I960.4  In- 
adequate use  has  been  made  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  As  the  President  said  last  week 
in  his  state-of-the-Union  address,5  we  envisage 
further  steps  to  encourage  the  greater  use  of  that 
Court. 

In  such  ways  as  I  describe  progress  is  being 
made  toward  establishing  a  world  order  where 
peace  rests,  not  on  mere  expediency  or  on  a  bal- 
ance of  power,  but  on  a  basis  of  sound  institutions. 

This  evolution  is  not  spectacular  and  rarely  con- 
sidered "news."  What  attracts  attention  are  the 
aggressive  probings  of  the  Communists  and  the 
free- world  reactions  thereto.  That  gives  the  im- 
pression that  our  foreign  policy  consists  primarily 
of  reacting  to  Communist  initiatives. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
fact  is  that,  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and 
year  by  year,  we  are  building,  quietly  but  steadily, 
in  the  United  Nations,  in  NATO,  in  the  OAS,  in 
SEATO,  and  other  organs  of  consultation,  the 
solid  foundations  of  an  international  order  based 
upon  justice  and  law  as  substitutes  for  force. 

The  Communist  rulers  do  not  share  in  this 
effort  to  build  a  stable  world  order  based  upon 
justice  and  law.  International  communism  avow- 
edly seeks  worldwide  dictatorship.  The  con- 
cept of  justice  is  alien  to  the  Communist  creed, 
and  law,  in  our  sense  of  that  word,  is  unknown. 
The  free- world  and  Communist  concepts  are  mu- 
tually antagonistic. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  there  cannot 
be  useful  contacts  and  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists. We  have  had  many  such.  We  are  striv- 
ing to  make  progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
and  in  that  connection  deal  with  the  Soviets,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  controlled  discontinu- 
ance of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  We  also  seek 
agreement  on  possible  measures  which  might  be 
helpful  in  preventing  surprise  attack. 

At  Warsaw  we  negotiate  with  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

We  have  made  clear  our  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate about  the  German  question. 


4  For  statements  made  by  Herman  Phleger,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Assembly,  during  debate  in  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  question  of  convening  a  second 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  text  of  a  resolution,  see 
ibid.,  Jan.  12,  1959,  p.  64. 

0  Ibid.,  Jan.  26, 1959,  p.  115. 
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We  have  now  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges  which 
is  operating  satisfactorily.6  Also  important  are 
the  visits  to  and  from  Russia  of  influential 
citizens. 

President  Eisenhower  urged  this  in  his  letter 
of  February  15,  1958,7  to  the  then  Soviet  Premier 
[Nikolai  A.  Bulganin].  Following  this  initia- 
tive, there  have  been  useful  visits  on  both  sides, 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  First  Deputy  Premier  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  [Anastas]  Mikoyan,  is  now 
here  learning  about  our  country.  We  would  like 
to  see  a  broader  exchange  of  students.  We  believe 
that  in  such  ways  false  premises  and  miscalcula- 
tions can  be  reduced  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

V.  The  Inevitable  Movement  Toward  Freedom 

I  turn  now  to  our  second  major  purpose. 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  working  in  the  world 
today  is  the  movement  toward  independence  and 
freedom. 

This  force  is  notably  manifest  in  Africa.  Here 
change  is  rapid;  new  states  are  arising  almost 
overnight.  This  great  continent  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States  to  do  its  best  to  assist 
the  peoples  now  emerging  into  independence  and 
new  opportunity. 

Another  such  area  is  our  hemisphere  to  the 
south.  The  peoples  of  Latin  America  are  making 
clear  their  determination  to  control  their  own  des- 
tinies. One  by  one  dictatorships  have  made  way 
for  governments  more  responsive  to  the  popular 
will. 

This  worldwide  movement  toward  freedom  is 
accompanied  by  a  growing  awareness  of  the  dead- 
ly nature  of  Sino-Soviet  imperialism.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  new  freedom  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  see  international  communism  as  an  immediate 
threat  to  their  liberties,  not,  as  some  have 
thought,  a  mere  bogeyman  of  so-called  "Western 
imperialism." 

The  Communists  are  paying  a  price  for  the 
forced  growth  of  their  material  power:  There  is 
a  developing  fear  in  the  less  powerful  nations 
around  the  world  of  the  dangerous  combination 
of  burgeoning  economic  and  military  power  with 
the  imperialist  drive  of  the  Communists  for  world 
dominion.    This   menacing   combination   brings 


6  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  17, 1958,  p.  243. 
:  Ibid.,  Mar.  10,  1958,  p.  373. 
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home  with  force  the  threat  which,  when  the  Com- 
munists were  not  so  strong,  was  but  a  matter  of 
vague  and  largely  academic  concern. 

There  has  recently  been  a  surprising  clarifica- 
tion of  understanding  around  the  world  of  the 
real  purpose  of  Communist  leaders — to  subject  all 
the  world  to  the  dominant  influence  and  control 
of  international  communism,  with  its  primary 
power  centers  at  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  deadly  designs  of  com- 
munism are  now  far  more  clearly  realized  than  a 
year  ago. 

In  Southeast  Asia  liberty-loving  peoples  are 
struggling — and  with  success — to  remain  masters 
in  their  newly  built  national  homes. 

In  general,  I  believe  the  leaders  and  peoples  of 
Asia  now  understand  better  the  sincerity  of 
American  policy  favoring  their  independence  and 
our  willingness  to  support  unconditionally  their 
efforts  to  stay  free  and  do  so  in  their  own  way, 
which  may  indeed  be  a  non- Western  way. 

In  France,  we  are  witnessing  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  national  renewal. 

The  tide  of  freedom  is  running  strong  in  West- 
ern Europe  as  Communist  strength  there  ebbs. 

Even  in  Communist  countries  there  is  a  power- 
ful and  persistent  craving  for  greater  national 
freedom.  Yugoslavia  has  been  steadfast  against 
all  threats  and  blandishments  from  Moscow  and 
has  courageously  maintained  its  independence. 
Hungary's  great  effort  to  throw  off  its  shackles, 
even  though  crushed  by  force,  has  been  an  in- 
spiration and  a  tribute  to  man's  unquenchable 
thirst  for  liberty.  And  throughout  the  bloc,  even 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  revisionism  is  a  living  force  and  , 
ferment.  Moscow  considers  it  a  deadly  enemy, 
and  with  reason. 

The  pull  of  freedom  is  daily  manifested  in  the 
flow  of  refugees  from  the  Communist  bloc  to  the 
free  world. 

The  free  people  of  West  Berlin  have,  during 
years  of  uncertainty  and  danger,  been  an  inspir- 
ing beacon  light  for  all  those  whose  liberties  have 
been  lost  to  Communist  tyranny.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  this  light  shall  not  fail  and  that  Berlin 
shall  not  be  engulfed  in  the  Red  undertow. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  see  freedom  as  a  pre- 
dominant force,  shaping  our  20th-century  world 
As  Americans,  we  have  faith  that  the  aspiration 
deep  within  the  soul  of  man,  to  live  freely  anc 
with  dignity   in  a  just  and  peaceful  world  if 
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longer  than  all  the  material  forces  which  the 
lommunists  invoke  as  the  pledge  and  promise  of 
leir  power. 

I.  Economic  Progress 

I  turn  now  to  our  third  basic  purpose. 

We  believe  that  economic  progress  is  a  necessary 
audition  of  stable  and  free  nations.  There  must 
lso  be  acceptance  of  economic  interdependence 
f  nations.  No  nation  can  live  completely  to 
self. 

Unless  and  until  the  less  developed  areas  reach 
:ie  stage  of  self-sustaining  economic  growth,  the 
'orld  as  a  whole  will  suffer.  For  the  inhabitants 
f  those  areas,  an  increasing  rate  of  economic  de- 
elopment  has  become  an  essential  condition  of 
ree  societies.  The  demand  for  economic  and 
icial  betterment  is  now  universal,  and,  if  prog- 
3ss  cannot  be  achieved  in  freedom,  it  will  be 
night  by  methods  that  jeopardize  freedom. 

The  Communists  are  fully  aware  of  the  uni- 
ersal  demand  for  progress,  and  they  point  to  the 
loviet  and  Chinese  Communist  accomplishments 
1  industrialization  as  proof  that  their  way  is 
etter  than  the  way  of  freedom. 

Our  aid  and  investment  must  continue  to  sup- 
ort  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  developing 
ree  nations  to  sustain  their  peoples'  confidence 
lat  economic  progress  can  be  attained  in 
reedom. 

We  have  not  been  alone  in  providing  such  sup- 
:ort.     Other  highly   industrialized   states  have 

ade  significant  contributions. 

These  industrialized  nations  have  also  shown 

growing  awareness  of  interdependence  among 
jiemselves.  This  is  particularly  gratifying  to  us. 
;  Common  Market  for  Europe  was  one  of  the 

>licy  objectives  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the 

uropean  Recovery  Act  of  1948.    Now,  after  10 

>ars,  the  six-nation  European  Common  Market 

a  fact.    The  Western  European  currencies  have 

Icome  more  freely  exchangeable,  and  there  is  a 
:|rong  movement  for  broader  economic  coopera- 
ibn  in  Western  Europe. 

(Free- world  economic  progress  does  not  permit 
'[mplacency  or  relaxation.    It  calls  instead  for 

)  newed  effort  to  increase  the  forward  momentum. 

In  the  years  ahead  we  must  through  our  trade 
ijd  financial  policies  continue  to  promote  recog- 
iaon  and  positive  use  of  the  benefits  of  interde- 
Iindence.    These  benefits  and  the  inevitability  of 


economic  interdependence  become  more  clear  each 
year.  What  is  being  done  in  the  European  Com- 
munity of  Six  provides  an  example  and  an  inspira- 
tion for  greater  economic  cooperation  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

We  must  continue  to  apply  our  will,  energy, 
treasure,  and  techniques  to  the  problems  of  the 
less  developed  areas.  The  cause  of  freedom  can 
be  won — or  could  be  lost — in  these  areas. 

VII.  Conclusion 

Let  me  in  conclusion  recall  the  basic  purposes 
underlying  our  policies : 

(1)  The  renunciation  of  aggressive  force  and 
the  substitution  of  collective  institutions  of  peace, 
justice,  and  law  among  nations; 

(2)  Promotion  of  the  concept  of  human  dig- 
nity, worth,  and  freedom ; 

(3)  Stimulation  of  economic  growth  and  inter- 
dependence to  create  enlarged  opportunities  for 
realization  of  cultural  and  spiritual  values. 

These  goals  are  not  attainable  in  a  few  years 
but  will  require  decades  and  perhaps  even  gener- 
ations. Why  is  this  so  ?  We  are  but  one  nation 
among  nearly  a  hundred  sovereignties  and  but  a 
scant  6  percent  of  the  world's  land  surface  and 
population.  Our  foreign  policy  is  not  something 
we  can  enact  into  world  law  or  dictate  to  other 
peoples.  It  means  rather  constant  adjustment  to 
forces  which,  though  beyond  our  control  to  direct, 
we  can  influence  through  wise  statesmanship  and 
adherence  to  sound  principles.  With  our  im- 
mense wealth  and  power,  and  even  more  because  of 
our  spiritual  heritage  of  faith  and  freedom,  we 
can  exert  a  shaping  influence  on  the  world  of  the 
future. 

The  price  of  failure  would  be  the  destruction 
of  all  our  other  national  objectives.  While  mus- 
tering all  our  resources,  both  material  and  spirit- 
ual, we  must  press  on  with  courage  to  build  surer 
foundations  for  the  interdependent  world  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  part.  This  will  call  for 
austerity  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all.  We 
must  put  first  things  first. 

Our  purpose,  ultimately  and  at  all  times,  should 
be  to  use  our  great  power,  without  abusing  or  pre- 
suming upon  it,  to  move  steadily  toward  lasting 
peace,  orderly  freedom,  and  growing  opportunity. 
Thus  do  we  achieve  our  constitutional  purpose  "to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  January  13 


Press  release  28  dated  January  13 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  am  sorry  that  there  has 
been  so  considerable  an  interval  between  this  and 
my  last  preceding  press  conference.  I  hope  that 
will  not  happen  again.  I  surmise  that  quite  a  few 
questions  have  accumulated — perhaps  more  than 
I  can  handle.  But  I  will  do  the  best  I  can ;  so  go 
ahead. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  approach—* 
what  is  the  United  States  approach  to  the  talks 
at  the  end  of  this  week  with  Mr.  Mikoyan? a 

A.  We  expect  in  these  talks  to  conclude  the 
exchange  of  views  which  started  when  he  was 
here  before  and  when  I  talked  with  him  and  when 
he  talked  with  the  Vice  President  and  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union  [Llewellyn  E. 
Thompson] ,  who  was  also  present  at  that  time. 

I  think  that  the  main  purpose  of  these  talks — ■ 
certainly  as  we  see  it — is  to  get  an  understanding 
of  what  is  in  their  minds  and  if  possible  to  get 
them  to  understand  what  is  in  our  minds.  We 
don't  look  upon  these  talks  as  negotiations.  We 
are  not  engaged  in  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  matters  that 
equally,  and  to  some  extent  even  more,  concern 
others  than  ourselves.  But  we  do  think  it  is  in 
the  general  interest  to  have  a  meeting  of  minds 
so  that  we  at  least  understand  each  other  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  danger  of  miscalculations 
and  inadvertent  mistakes.  There  are  enough  real 
reasons  for  difficulty  between  us  not  to  have  them 
enhanced  by  what  may  be  artificial  and  unreal 
misunderstandings. 

U.S.  Views  on  German  Problem 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  view  offer  a  possi- 


1  Anastas  Mikoyan,  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  made  an  unofficial 
visit  to  the  United  States  from  Jan.  4  to  20,  during  which 
time  he  talked  with  Secretary  Dulles  on  Jan.  5  and  on 
Jan.  16,  with  President  Eisenhower  on  Jan.  17,  and  with 
Under  Secretary  Dillon  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Lewis  E.  Strauss  on  Jan.  19. 
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bility  that  you  or  the  President  would  put  for 
ward  to  Mr.  Mikoyan  to  take  back  to  Moscow  am 
new  approach  to  the  Berlin  or  German  problem* 
or  would  you  expect  him  to  put  forward  anything 
of  a  similar  nature  on  the  Soviet  plan? 

A.  Well,  of  course  I  cannot  tell  what  he  ma; 
put  forward.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  w 
have  only  to  put  forward  our  general  approach- 
our  general  views  about  the  situation — not  spe 
cific  proposals  which  we  would  have  to  clear  firs 
with  our  allies. 

Q.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  with  ov 
allies  to  create  some  new  proposals? 

A.  Well,  we  are  having  constant  talks  with  ov 
allies  about  the  situation,  and  there  are  meeting 
as  an  example,  going  on  on  this  general  top 
before  the  permanent  North  Atlantic  Council  6' 
ganization  on  almost  a  daily  basis.  We  are  tall 
ing  almost  on  a  daily  basis  with  the  ambassadoi 
of  the  principally  interested  countries.  So  tl 
situation  is  in  a  very  active  state. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  saying  that  actual 
we  don't  have  at  this  point  any  counterpr- 
posals — that  we  are  standing  on  our  positid 
previously  and  that  we  are  just  testing  wM 
change,  if  any,  there  may  be  in  the  Sovt 
approach? 

A.  Well,  we  are  standing  of  course  on  the  pi 
posal  and  statement  which  we  made — the  allil 
powers  made — with  the  approval  of  all  the  me]> 
bers  of  NATO,  which  was  made  I  think  on  the  lfl 
day  of  December.2  That  proposal  is  not  very  cj 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  not  at  the  preset 
time  submitting  any  alteration  of  that  proposl. 

Q.  Mr.   Secretary,   how    about    the   propos'4 
which  were  made  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  meetmt 
which  followed  the  Geneva  summit  meeting  j 
1955? 3   Do  those  still  stand  in  your  view,  or  wotd 

2  For  texts  of  the  U.S.  note  of  Dec.  31  and  the  So'Jt 
note  of  Nov.  27,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19, 1959,  p.  79. 

8  For  text  of  the  proposals  made  by  France,  the  U*i 
and  the  U.S.,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  7,  1955,  p.  729. 
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\ey  have  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  present 
mentions? 

A.  There  are  certain  basic  aspects  of  those  pro- 
osals  which  I  think  remain  valid,  and  I  would 
spect  that  they  would  continue  to  survive  be- 
luse  of  their  basic  validity.  The  basic  propo- 
tion,  as  I  recall,  was,  first,  that  Germany  ought 
)  be  reunified ;  secondly,  we  could  not  expect  re- 
nification  under  conditions  which  would  involve, 
r  seem  to  involve,  the  Soviet  Union  in  increased 
isks  or  losses.  Therefore  it  would  be  appropriate 
)  couple  any  reunification  of  Germany  with 
jcurity  provisions  and  limitations  which  would 
lake  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not, 
irough  the  reunification,  seem  to  have  weakened 
s  strategic  or  political  position. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Mikoyan  seems  to  have 
vide  quite  an  impact  on  American  influential 
usiness  people  around  the  country.  I  wonder  if 
ou  could  tell  us  whether  you  have  any  concern 
bout  this  impact  in  terms  of  future  policy  toward 
he  Soviet  Union. 

A.  I  have  not  myself  had  any  direct  reports 
rom  any  of  these  business  people  that  you  speak  of 
)  confirm  what  has  been  the  nature  of  the  impact 
hat  he  made.  He  does  speak,  particularly  through 
is  interpreter,  in  terms  that  are  appealing  in 
lany  respects.  I  think  that  probably  the  talks 
lave  been  good  because  I  think  that  they  have  also 
iven  him  some  impression  about  our  feeling  and 
ur  unity  about  questions  of  Berlin  and  the  like. 

would  think  on  that  balance,  as  far  as  I  can  now 
adge,  it  has  served  a  constructive  purpose. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  gather  from  last  week's 
mversation  with  Mr.  Mikoyan  that  an  impelling 
tason  behind  his  visit  and  the  last  two  notes  was  a 
tor  of  West  German  rearmament? 

A.  It  is  very  hard  to  judge  what  the  purpose 
f  purposes  of  his  visit  are.  There  may  be,  prob- 
')ly  are,  several  purposes — not  a  single  purpose. 
I  do  think  that  there  is  genuine  and  under- 
■andable  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
pout  the  future  of  Germany.  And  there  are  two 
isry  basic  philosophies  on  that  subject:  one  that 
i!  the  Soviet  Union,  one  that  of  the  Western 
|)wers.  And  it's  very  difficult  to  reconcile  those 
i ft)  philosophies.  I  hope  perhaps  that  in  the 
I  irther  talks  we  have  we  can  at  least  get  to  under- 
hand each  other  a  little  better  on  that  subject. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  moment  ago  when  you  were 
referring  to  the  assumptions  of  the  '55  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  you  spoke  of  German  reunifica- 
tion without  using  the  other  part,  the  assumption 
of  reunification  on  the  basis  of  free  elections.  I 
ask  about  that  especially  since  Mikoyan  is  quoted 
this  morning  as  having  said  yesterday,  "You're 
arming  Germans  with  at&mic  weapons  to  be  used 
against  us,  and  you're  demanding  free  elections. 
One  is  not  compatible  with  the  other.''''  Is  there 
any  change  in  the  free-elections  part  of  that  pro- 
posal, or  is  that  something  that  is  negotiable  in 
terms  of  reunification,  if  that  is  attainable? 

A.  We  believe  in  reunification  by  free  elections, 
which  was  indeed  the  formula  that  was  agreed  to 
at  the  summit  conference  in  1955.4  It  was  agreed 
to  by  Khrushchev  himself,  who  was  of  course  a 
participant  in  that  conference.  There  they  spoke 
of  the  reunification  of  Germany  by  free  elections 
consistent  with  the  German  national  interests  and 
European  security.  That  is  approximately  the 
language  of  the  agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  there  been  any  hint 
dropped  to  you  by  Mr.  Mikoyan  or  any  other 
Soviets  that  the  Russians  would  now  like  a 
new  meeting  between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev? 

A.  No.  I  have  heard  no  suggestion  to  that 
effect. 

U.S.  and  Soviet  Philosophies  Regarding  Germany 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what's  your  reaction — what's 
the  United  States  reaction  to  the  Soviet  proposal 
of  last  weekend  for  a  peace  conference  to  draft  a 
new  peace  treaty  for  Germany? 

A.  That  proposal  highlights  what  I  just  re- 
ferred to  as  the  two  different  philosophies  about 
dealing  with  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
consistently  believed  that  Germany  should  be 
isolated,  segregated,  to  a  large  extent  demili- 
tarized and  neutralized,  and  separated  from  close 
association  with  the  neighboring  countries. 

We  don't  believe  that  that  is  a  sound  approach 
to  the  problem.  On  the  contrary,  we  take  the 
view  that  Germany  and  the  German  people  are 
too  great,  vigorous,  and  vital  a  people  to  be  dealt 
with  in  that  way  and  that  that  way  is  fraught 
with  very  great  danger  for  the  future.    We  be- 
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*  Ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1955,  p.  176. 
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lieve  that  the  future  is  best  served  by  encouraging 
the  closest  possible  relations  between  Germany 
and  other  Western  European  countries  which  are 
peace-loving  and  having  such  a  close  integra- 
tion— military,  political,  economic — that  inde- 
pendent, aggressive,  nationalist  action  by  Ger- 
many becomes  as  a  practical  matter  impossible 
and  also  something  that  would  not  be  desired. 

Now,  that  has  been  the  basic  philosophy  not 
only  of  this  administration  but  of  the  preceding 
administration.  It  was  reflected  by  the  EDC 
(European  Defense  Community)  ;  and  when  the 
EDC  proved  impractical,  the  basic  philosophy 
was  carried  forward  in  terms  of  the  Brussels  treaty 
for  Western  European  union,  the  bringing  of  the 
Federal  Republic  into  NATO— integration  of  its 
forces  in  that  way — the  further  development  of 
economic  unity  through  adding  to  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community,  the  Common  Market, 
EURATOM,  and  measures  of  that  sort  with  their 
common  assembly  behind  them.  We  believe  that 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  German 
problem. 

Now,  as  I  say,  that  reflects  a  philosophy  which 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  the  Soviet  proposal  of  this  peace  treaty, 
which  is  similar  to  the  proposals  made  in  '52  and 
also  again  in  '54,  reflects  the  Soviet  approach. 
As  Adenauer  said  yesterday,  it's  a  "brutal"  ap- 
proach. But  it's  in  our  opinion  worse  than  a 
a  brutal  approach ;  it's  a  stupid  approach,  because 
we  don't  think  it  will  work.  We  believe  the  other 
approach  is  the  sound  one.  Now,  whether  we 
can  on  that  basis  reach  a  meeting  of  minds  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  pursuing  that  same  subject, 
is  the  American  position  on  the  reunification  of 
Germany  by  free  elections  totally  incompatible 
with  a  peace  treaty  which  would  to  a  degree  limit 
German  rearmament  and  German  participation  in 
military  pacts? 

A.  We,  of  course,  have  in  the  Brussels  treaty 
for  European  union  very  definite  limitations  on 
German  armament  which  have  been  freely  ac- 
cepted, to  some  extent  indeed  proposed,  by  the 
Germans  themselves — the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  So  that  the  concept  of  having  limita- 
tions is  not  a  concept  which  is  in  any  way  alien 
either  to  our  thinking  or  to  the  thinking  of  the 
Federal  Republic  itself. 


Now,  you  speak  about  military  pacts.  I  don't 
think  of  these  things  as  military  pacts.  I  think  of 
them  as  collective  associations  where  people  work 
together  for  peace  and  security,  where  they  con- 
sult together,  where  they  exchange  views  about 
their  foreign  policies,  their  political  programs, 
and  the  like.  The  idea  that  these  collective 
security  associations  are  aggressive  military  alli- 
ances which  are  bad  is  a  concept  which  we  reject 
totally.  We  believe  that  this  type  of  association 
of  nations  coming  together  for  collective  security 
is  the  modern  way  whereby  the  family  of  nations 
gets  the  same  kind  of  association  that  you  get 
within  a  community  where  people  associate  to- 
gether for  their  security  through  common 
institutions. 

Q.  So  your  answer  to  the  second  part  of  my 
question  is  yes  it  is  incompatible  toith  our  stand? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  your  question  clear- 
ly enough  to  go  back  and  say  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  "Yes."  But  I  think  the  record  will 
show  whether  or  not  my  answer  justifies  that 
char  acteriz  ation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  conversation  with 
Mr.  Mikoyan,  was  the  subject  of  China  men 
tioned  at  any  stage? 

A.  I  don't  recall  that  it  was  mentioned.  I 
certainly  did  not  assume  any  important  role.  I 
might  possibly  have  been  mentioned  in  a  passing 
way  but  not  sufficiently  that  it  registered  partic 
ularly  in  my  mind  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Mikoyan  has  been  re 
ported  by  several  sources  as  having  emphasize* 
that  the  Soviet  proposal  to  make  West  Berlin 
free  city  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  ultimo 
turn.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  this  is  so  an 
whether  at  the  same  time  the  Soviets  have  ind. 
cated  any  willingness  to  stop  their  plan  for  tun 
ing  over  their  zone  to  the  East  Berliners  and  tl 
East  Germans  sometime  in  June? 

A.  It  has  been  made  clear  that  there  was  r 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  I 
have  their  note  treated  as  an  ultimatum  with 
fixed  time  limit.  And  that  is  encouraging  b 
cause,  as  the  Western  allies  said  in  their  note  < 
the  end  of  December,  we  would  find  it  very  di 
ficult  indeed  to  negotiate  under  that  kind  of  *■ 
ultimatum.  So  to  that  extent  some  progress  h* 
been  made. 
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I  would  not  say  that  there  has  been  any  indi- 
cation, as  far  as  the  substance  of  the  matter  is 
concerned,  of  any  alteration  in  the  Soviet  po- 
sition. 

New  Government  of  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  United  States  asked 
the  Cuban  Government  in  any  way  or  indicated 
in  any  way  that  they  ought  to  discontinue  the 
blood  bath  taking  place  in  that  country? 

A.  I  don't  think  we  have  made  any  represen- 
tations on  that  subject. 

Q.  Coxdd  you  tell  us  what  our  position  is  re- 
garding that? 

A.  It  is  our  hope  of  course  that  this  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  will  be  responsive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Cuban  people  for  a  government  of 
freedom,  liberty,  justice,  and  law.  We  hope  that 
its  actions  will  conform  to  that  ideal.  The  actual 
facts  about  what  is  taking  place  are  not  entirely 
clear  or  our  information  dependable  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  back  to  the  German 
question,  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  two  political 
philosophies  together  I  believe  at  one  time  you 
undertook  to  reassure  the  Soviet  Government 
that,  if  it  accepted  free  elections  in  Germany,  the 
West  would  guarantee  that  it  would  not  seek  to 
push  its  defense  line  farther  to  the  east.  Would 
you  spell  out  that  idea  and  indicate  to  us  how 
this  assurance  would  be  made  positive ? 

A.  That  was  part  of  the  concept  as  I  recall  that 
was  put  forward  in  '55,  although  perhaps  not  as 
clearly  or  as  dramatically  as  might  have  been 
done.  In  part  it  has  been  covered  by  my  answer 
to  a  prior  question  where  I  said  that  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  give  up  positions  which  it  has  if 
it  thinks  that  by  doing  so  it  may  be  giving  a 
[strategic  military  advantage  to  those  whom  it 
regards — I  think  wrongly,  but  nevertheless 
khich  it  regards — as  potential  enemies.  We  just 
han't  expect  that  to  happen.  Therefore,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  reunification  of  Germany,  it 
lias  got  to  be  under  conditions  which  take  into  ac- 
count realistically  some  of  those  very  elemental, 
primitive  facts  of  life.  It  was  in  order  to  meet 
hat  point  of  view  that  we  tried  to  give  reassur- 
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ances  to  the  Soviet  Union  along  those  lines,  and  it 
is  still  my  view  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
do  that. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  would  you  recall  for 
us  what  your  position  was  on  the  proposal  of  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  at  Geneva  for  the  thinning  out 
of  troops  and  for  some  linking  of  the  Warsaw 
with  the  NATO  pact? 

A.  I  don't  recall  just  what  Sir  Anthony  Eden's 
proposals  were  in  that  respect.  I  think  that  we 
recognized  that,  if  events  should  move  along  the 
lines  of  the  reunification  of  Germany,  under 
these  conditions  there  would  almost  automati- 
cally come  about  a  lessening  of  the  military  re- 
quirements in  the  Western  area  and  a  conse- 
quent reduction  of  forces  there.  As  far  as  the 
linking  of  the  pacts  was  concerned,  I  don't  think 
that  that  was  ever  proposed.  At  least  that  is  not 
my  recollection.  I  think  what  was  proposed 
was  an  overriding  European  security  pact  which 
would  embrace  perhaps  the  members  of  both 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  pacts  and  which  would 
contain  assurances  that,  if  any  one  of  the  group 
should  take  aggressive  action  against  the  other, 
all  of  the  other  members  would  unite  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  victim  of  attack.  That 
would  be  a  sort  of  an  overriding  European  se- 
curity proposal  which  would  be  superim- 
posed upon  the  Warsaw  pact  and  the  NATO 
powers. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  on  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

A.  I  still  hold  the  view  that  that  would  be 
a  sound  way  in  which  to  proceed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  be  willing  to 
have  the  present  East  Germany  demilitarized  as 
part  of  such  a  settlement  with  Russia  if  they 
agreed  to  a  reunification?  In  other  words,  keep 
East  or  West  German  troops  out  of  that  part  of 
the  country? 

A.  Well,  something  along  that  line  is  im- 
plicit in  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made.  Of 
course,  you  have  got  to  have  ordinary  police 
forces,  forces  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  in- 
ternal security.  But  the  proposal  that  was  made 
earlier  and  which  has  been  discussed  here  already 
did  imply  that  the  military  position  of  the 
Western  powers,  NATO,  should  not  be  pushed 
forward  into  East  Germany  if  there  should  be 
reunification. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  say  you  are  not  nego- 
tiating bilaterally  with  Mr.  Mikoyan  during  this 
visit,  how  do  you  propose  to  negotiate  all  these 
aspects  of  the  German  question  that  we  have  been 
discussing,  or  in  fact  do  you  propose  to  negotiate 
them? 

A.  Well,  we  have  made  a  proposal  to  negotiate 
on  the  question  of  the  reunification  of  Germany, 
Berlin,  and  European  security.  That  proposal 
was  made  in  our  December  31st  note.  The  Soviets 
have  said  that  they  are  prepared  to  negotiate  on 
the  question  of  Berlin  and  on  the  question  of  a 
German  peace  treaty  but  not  on  the  question  of 
German  reunification  or  at  the  same  time  on  the 
question  of  European  security. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  one  common  denomi- 
nator which  runs  through  all  this,  which  is,  there 
seems  to  be  a  desire  on  both  sides  to  get  together 
and  talk.  There  is  not  a  meeting  of  minds  as  to 
what  we  talk  about.  There  seems  to  be  a  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  we  talk  about, 
but  there  is  at  least  a  common  denominator,  I 
think,  in  terms  of  a  feeling  that  there  should  be 
discussions.  You  might  say  that  it  has  gotten 
down  to  the  point  where  it  is  a  matter  of  agenda. 
We  know  that  the  question  of  agenda  can  be  a 
very  serious  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ings. It  was  so  at  the  time  of  the  Palais  Rose 
conference  (Paris  session  of  deputies  of  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  March  5-June  21,  1951), 
and  it  has  been  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
a  summit  meeting. 

Q.  But  in  Berlin  in  195 If,  you  accepted  the 
Soviet  agenda  at  the  outset.  It  really  made  no 
difference  in  the  substance  of  the  talks.  In  this 
case  would  you  be  willing  to  accept  perhaps  the 
single  word  "Germany"  as  an  agenda? 

A.  I  think  that  our  ideas  as  to  the  possible 
subject  of  discussion  are  broad.  It  is  the  Soviet 
Union  that  is  trying  to  narrow  the  subject  of 
discussion.  We  would  not  be  alarmed  by  the 
broadness  of  the  agenda.  The  only  thing  that 
alarms  us  would  be  the  narrowness  of  the  agenda 
and  to  have  a  meeting  which  tried  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  a  peace  treaty  and  Berlin  without 
being  able  at  the  same  time  even  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  reunification  of  Germany  or  the 
question  of  European  security.  That  seems  to 
us  unrealistic.  It  was  recognized  in  the  Geneva 
summit  meeting  directive  that  there  was  a  close 


interrelationship  between  the  question  of  Ger- 
many and  European  security.  We  still  believe 
that  there  is  that  interrelationship.  So  what  con- 
cerns us  would  be  not  the  broadening  of  the 
agenda  but  being  debarred  from  discussing  what 
we  considered  to  be  vital  things  by  a  narrowing 
of  the  agenda  before  the  talks  start. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Mikoyan  seems  to  have 
struck  on  a  formula  for  achieving  personal  talks 
with  American  leaders  by  a  personal  call  on  the 
Ambassador  here.  What  would  your  reaction  be 
to  an  application  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  call  on 
his  Ambassador  here  and  possibly  have  the  same 
round  of  talks? 

A.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Prime  Minister  to  come  here  in  the  same 
atmosphere  of  informality  that  attended  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Mikoyan.  I  would  just  like  to  recall,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  in  his  letter  to  the  then 
Premier  Bulganin,  I  think  early  last  year,  did 
invite  the  coming  to  this  country  of  important 
persons  in  the  Soviet  Union.5  But  I  think  also 
he  made  clear  that  that  did  not  comprehend 
anybody  so  important  as  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
(Laughter) 

Visit  of  Argentine  President 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  what  you 
expect  will  be  accomplished  during  the  forth- 
coming visit  of  the  Argentine  President  to 
Washington? 

A.  We  believe  that  this  visit  will  serve  to  con- 
solidate   the   good    relations    between    our   two 
countries.    The  Argentine  has  always  been  one  of 
the  very  important  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.    There  are  very  important 
interests  that  we  have  in  common.    We  are  en- 
couraged by  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  sounc 
approach  to  many  problems  being  taken  by  Presi 
dent  [Arturo]  Frondizi.    As  you  know,  there  ha: 
been  a  very  considerable  amount  of  economic  as 
sistance  extended  in  that  connection  by  variou 
banking  institutions.     We  have  no  specific  ob 
jective  in  mind  in  connection  with  this  talk.    W 
do  think  that  an  exchange  of  views  about  genera 
matters  will  be  in  our  mutual  interests.    We  loo' 
forward  to  it  very  much. 


6  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Eisei 
bower  and  Premier  Bulganin,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  10,  195 
p.  373. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  your  health,  if  I  may.  Can  you 
tell  us  how  you  are  feeling  now  and,  especially, 
whether  or  not  you  feel  capable  to  carry  on  your 
present  job  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  looks  like 
we  are  going  into  a  very  active  period  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  ? 

A.  Well,  I  am  feeling  good.  I  feel  able  to 
carry  on.  At  any  time  I  don't  feel  able  to  carry 
on,  you  will  know  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  our  position  that  free 
elections  are  the  only  method  of  reuniting  Ger- 
many? In  other  words,  do  we  say,  "No  free 
elections,  no  reunification"? 

A.  Well,  we  never  have  said  that.  The  formula 
of  reunification  by  free  elections  was  the  agreed 
formula.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  natural  method. 
But  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  is  the  only  method  by 
which  reunification  could  be  accomplished. 

Geneva  Talks  on  Nuclear  Test  Suspension 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  of  the  atomic- 
test  negotiations  in  Geneva,  in  view  of  the  new 
scientific  findings  as  released  by  the  White  House 
recently?  is  it  now  the  position  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  you  would  not  sign  a  test  suspension  or 
stoppage  based  exclusively  on  the  findings  of  the 
experts,  the  agreed  findings  of  the  experts  at 
Geneva  last  summer? 7 

A.  It  is  a  bit  too  early  yet  to  evaluate  that  in- 
formation in  terms  of  what  may  be  the  techniques 
available  for  detection.  I  think  that  that  infor- 
mation gained  from  our  recent  experiments  indi- 
cated that  the  techniques  which  had  originally 
been  contemplated  were  perhaps  inadequate.  But 
pery  careful  studies  are  being  made  to  see  whether 
'here  cannot  be  found  ways  of  detection  which 
;an  really  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  the 
original  report  of  the  experts,  so  that  no  serious 
i)r  revolutionary  change  would  be  required. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  we  also  giving  con- 
sideration to  what  appears  to  be  the  alternative  if 
\uch  technical  means  cannot  be  found;  that  is,  to 

Establish   a    threshold    below   which   explosions 



|  |/6id.,  Jan. 26, 1959,  p.  118. 
7  For  a  statement  by  James  B.  Fisk,  chairman  of  the 
Western  panel  of  experts,  and  texts  of  a  final  communique 
nd  report,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  452. 
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underground,  which  would  presumably  not  con- 
taminate the  air,  would  be  permitted  in  the  so- 
called  smaller  sized  weapons? 

A.  That  is  a  possible  fallback  position  which 
has  been  considered.  It  was  a  position,  you  may 
recall,  which  was  presented  by  Senator  Gore  when 
he  came  back  from  the  discussions.  But  we 
see  no  reason  at  the  moment  to  come  to  that  posi- 
tion, because,  as  I  say,  we  haven't  gotten  down 
yet  to  the  details  of  a  control  system  and  as  to 
what  would  be  acceptable,  what  would  be  prac- 
tical. Now  if  it  turns  out  that  what  is  acceptable 
or  what  is  practical  leaves  an  area  where  there 
could  be  undetected  underground  explosions,  then 
at  that  point  we  would  have  to  consider,  I  think, 
this  alternative. 

Question  of  Free  Elections 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clarify  an  earlier  answer 
that  you  made,  you  said  that  "free  elections  are 
the  natural  method  for  unifying  Germany,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  method.''''  Gould  you  tell  us  what 
other  methods  there  might  be  which  could  be  ac- 
ceptable to  us  and  the  West  Germans  and  our 
allies? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  want  to  speculate  about 
that.  There  are  all  kinds  of  methods  whereby 
countries  and  peoples  draw  together,  and  I  merely 
said  that  I  did  not  feel  that  we  should  treat  any 
one  method  as  an  absolutely  exclusive  one. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  said  that  the  So- 
viet plan  for  Germany  is  "stupid''''  because  it 
wouldn't  work,  in  what  sense  did  you  mean  it 
wouldn't  work?  What  bad  result  did  you  see 
flowing  from  it? 

A.  I  believe  that,  if  you  try  to  isolate  and  segre- 
gate a  great  people  like  the  Germans  in  the  center 
of  Europe,  they  will  become  a  restive  and  dan- 
gerous force;  they  will  attempt  to  gain  ad- 
vantages to  themselves  by  trying  to  play  off  the 
East  against  the  West.  I  don't  think  that  you 
can  put  the  Germans  within  the  kind  of  a  smoth- 
ering blanket  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  mind 
and  expect  that  that  will  hold.  That,  in  a  way, 
was  the  approach  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  it  just  didn't  work.  And  I  don't  think  it 
will  work  again.  I  think  that  a  so-called  neu- 
tralized and  largely  demilitarized  Germany,  at- 
tempted to  be  demilitarized  in  the  middle  of 
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Europe,  is  just  something  that  won't  work  and 
that,  instead  of  trying  to  isolate  Germany,  the 
best  way  is  to  tie  Germany  in. 

Now  that  is  the  basic  thesis  of  Adenauer.  I 
believe  that  Adenauer's  claim  to  greatness  rests 
upon  his  effort  to  assure  that  Germany  will  not 
again  follow  the  path  which  Germany  followed 
in  1914  and  again  in  1939.  He  is  the  one  who 
has  invented,  you  might  say,  this  solution.  And 
I  believe  it  is  the  most  practical  and  sound  solu- 
tion for  those  who  really  want  to  end  for  all 
time  the  kind  of  danger  that  has  come  from  Ger- 
many in  the  past. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  suspension  you  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  that  there  had  not  been  time 
yet  to  evaluate  some  of  the  technicalities  of  detec- 
tion and  other  aspects.  If  this  is  true  and  if  the 
results  will  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  what- 
ever agreement,  if  any,  is  reached,  why  are  toe 
negotiating  until  those  technical  subjects  are 
answered?  Doesn't  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  put 
us  in  a  position  of  seeming  to  be  hypocritical  on 
the  matter? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  The  studies  are  going  on 
at  a  very  active  rate  by  our  own  scientists,  and 
it  may  very  well  be  that  they  will  find  that, 
while  there  are  means  of  explosion  of  a  charac- 
ter not  heretofore  adequately  evaluated,  there  are 
also  ways  whereby  these  control  posts  that  were 
recommended  by  the  experts  can  cope  with  the 
problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  this  connection,  what  is 
your  feeling  about  the  inclusion  of  China  in  any 
disarmament  agreement  or  test  agreement  on  nu- 
clear suspension? 

A.  I  take  it  you  are  referring  to  Communist 
China,  or  the  Republic  of  China? 

Q.  Communist  China.  {Laughter) 

A.  Well,  I  have  said  before  that  ultimately  I 
think  that  a  system  of  detection  should  be  geo- 
graphically worldwide  in  its  scope.  But  there 
is  no  present  effort  to  make  it  so,  and  it  is  more 
or  less  agreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
negotiations  the  inspection  at  this  stage  will  be 
limited  to  areas  controlled  by  the  three  powers 
now  possessing  nuclear  weapons. 

Q.  Tlmnk  you,  sir. 
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United  States  Explains  Policy 
Toward  Cuba 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  35  dated  January  15 

Recent  statements  in  the  Cuban  and  American 
press  critical  of  United  States  policy  in  Cuba  and 
of  Ambassador  [Earl  E.  T.]  Smith  reflect  a  wide- 
spread lack  of  understanding  of  what  United 
States  policy  toward  Cuba  has  been. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  Cuban  revolution  has  been  strictly  one  of  non- 
intervention in  Cuban  domestic  affairs,  and  the 
Ambassador's  role  has  conformed  always  to  this 
policy.  Much  as  the  American  people,  being  free 
themselves,  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  free 
democratic  system  in  Cuba,  the  United  States 
Government  was  pledged  in  agreements  with  its 
sister  republics  to  a  course  of  nonintervention. 
Like  all  the  other  American  Republics,  the  United 
States  maintained  normal  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Batista  government.  Under  established 
inter- American  policy  this  did  not  imply  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  domestic  policy  of  that 
government  or  against  the  revolutionary  forces. 
From  the  time  when  it  became  evident  that  Cuba 
was  undergoing  a  revolution  which  had  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  segment  of  the  population,  the 
United  States  demonstrated  its  determination  to 
avoid  all  possible  involvement  in  Cuba's  internal 
conflict  by  suspending  all  sales  and  shipments  of; 
combat  arms  to  the  Batista  government.  This  ac- 
tion coincided  with  the  renewed  suspension  of  con- 
stitutional guaranties  by  the  Batista  government 
following  a  46-day  period  during  which  the  sus- 
pension had  been  lifted  following  the  appeal  oi 
the  United  States  Government  through  it' 
Ambassador. 

The  United  States  military  missions  to  Cub* 
were  established  in  1950  and  '51  pursuant  to  agree 
ments  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  nego 
tiated  with  the  Prio  government.  These  agree 
ments  had  as  their  sole  purpose  cooperation  ii 
the  common  defense  of  Cuba  and  the  Unite* 
States,  and  of  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole.  Th 
function  of  the  missions  was  to  lend  technical  ad 
vice,  facilitate  access  to  United  States  technics 
military  experience,  arrange  for  the  admissions  c 
Cubans  to  United  States  service  schools  and  acac 
emies,  and  facilitate  the  procurement  of  equij 
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nent  and  arms  as  recommended  by  the  missions 
or  common  defense  as  described  above.  Similar 
Jnited  States  missions  are  maintained  in  19  of  the 
ither  American  Republics.  In  utilizing  for  the 
mrpose  of  putting  down  the  Cuban  revolution 
tny  part  of  the  equipment  that  had  been  provided 
inder  the  agreement  prior  to  the  arms  suspension 
ir  the  small  unit  that  had  been  previously  trained 
,nd  constituted  expressly  for  the  common  de- 
fense, the  government  of  Batista  acted  in  dis- 
egard  of  the  agreement  and  over  the  reiterated 
ejections  of  the  United  States.  No  napalm  was 
old  or  otherwise  provided  by  the  United  States 
or  use  against  the  Cuban  revolutionaries.  Eight 
lapalm  bombs  were  sold  in  1955  for  demonstra- 
ion  purposes.  This  sale  was  approved  prior  to 
he  existence  of  the  recent  revolution  in  Cuba, 
iy  agreement  between  the  Departments  of  State 
nd  Defense,  none  has  been  supplied  to  Cuba 
ince.  As  for  the  missions  themselves,  they  had 
10  contact  whatever  with  any  military  operations 
gainst  the  revolutionaries.  They  trained  no  per- 
onnel  for  this  purpose.  No  mission  personnel 
pere  present  at  any  time  in  the  zones  of  opera- 
ion.  Therefore,  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  supplied  arms  for  Batista's  operations 
gainst  the  rebels  or  that  the  missions  assisted 
hese  operations  in  any  way  is  completely  false. 


'resident  Eisenhower  Congratulates 
General  de  Gaulle 

Fhlte  House  press  release  dated  January  9 

The  White  House  on  January  9  made  public  the 
ollowing  message  from  President  Eisenhower  to 
ren.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  President  of  the  French 
Republic. 

January  8,  1959 

Dear  General  de  Gaulle:  At  this  historic 
loment  I  deem  it  a  privilege  and  honor  to  extend 
k>  you  greetings  and  congratulations  upon  your 
|iauguration  as  the  first  President  of  the  Fifth 
:"rench  Republic. 

!  France  has  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  Moreover,  you  yourself  have 
j)me  to  symbolize  for  us  not  only  French  valor 
jnd  resolution  in  the  face  of  adversity  but  also  a 
jynamic  and  youthful  France  determined  to  go 
prward  with  renewed  vigor  and  faith.    For  these 


reasons  the  American  people  join  me  in  saluting 
the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Republic  with  great 
hope  and  confidence.  We  send  to  you  and  to  the 
noble  people  you  have  the  honor  to  lead  a  special 
message  of  friendship  and  of  good  wishes  for  your 
own  future  and  that  of  the  French  nation. 

The  traditional  friendship  between  our  two 
peoples  and  our  two  Governments  is  firmly  estab- 
lished in  our  foreign  relations.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  most  fitting  occasion  for  us  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  strengthening  these  ties 
and  to  build  an  ever  more  intimate  and  under- 
standing partnership. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  my  best  wishes 
and  the  assurances  of  my  highest  esteem. 
Sincerely, 

Dwiqht  D.  Eisenhower 

His  Excellency 
General  Charles  de  Gaulle 

President  of  the  French  Republic 
Paris,  France 


U.S.  Asks  U.S.S.R.  To  Review  Basis 
for  Talks  on  Surprise  Attack 

Press  release  36  dated  January  16 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  January 
15,  1959,  concerning  the  problem  of  minimizing 
the  possibility  of  surprise  attack. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor  in  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  five  countries  from  which  the 
Western  experts  were  drawn  to  refer  to  the  re- 
port *  of  the  conference  of  experts  to  study  pos- 
sible measures  which  might  be  helpful  in  pre- 
venting surprise  attack,  which  by  agreement  sus- 
pended its  meetings  on  December  18,  1958 2  in 
view  of  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays 
and  in  order  to  report  to  governments  on  its 
work. 

While  the  meetings  of  this  conference  were 
helpful  in  clarifying  for  each  side  the  views  of 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/4078. 
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the  other  side,  it  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to 
the  United  States  that  more  substantive  prog- 
ress was  not  made  in  joint  technical-military 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  minimizing  the  possi- 
bility of  surprise  attack. 

For  their  part,  the  Western  experts  at  the  con- 
ference suggested  a  plan  of  work  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate a  logical  technical-military  analysis  of  the 
problem  by  assembling  the  facts  necessary  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  various  systems 
of  inspection  and  observation.  To  facilitate  the 
discussions  the  Western  experts  presented  tech- 
nical papers  on  the  significant  instruments  of 
surprise  attack,  and  on  the  techniques  which 
would  be  effective  in  observation  and  inspection 
of  such  weapons.  The  Western  experts  also  pre- 
sented technical  papers  on  illustrative  systems  of 
observation  and  inspection  for  certain  instru- 
ments of  surprise  attack,  as  well  as  a  technical 
analysis  of  the  value  of  warning  systems  and  of 
factors  to  be  considered  in  the  integration  of  such 
systems. 

The  experts  from  the  other  side  refused  to  join 
the  Western  experts  in  a  technical-military  anal- 
ysis of  measures  of  observation  and  inspection 
which  would  minimize  the  possibility  of  surprise 
attack  except  within  the  context  of  political  pro- 
posals considered  by  the  Western  experts  to  be 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  experts  conference. 
It  was  thus  not  possible  to  conduct  a  joint  anal- 
ysis of  the  type  of  measures  most  likely  to  bring 
the  greatest  amount  of  security  against  surprise 
attack  and  of  the  nature  and  value  of  various 
possible  preliminary  measures  which  govern- 
ments might  wish  to  institute. 

It  thus  became  apparent  that  the  experts  from 
the  two  sides  were  operating  under  two  different 
terms  of  reference  and  that  this  difference  was 
preventing  the  type  of  joint  technical  analysis 
that  would  give  real  meaning  to  the  discus- 
sions. 

It  also  became  clear  that  future  discussions  of 
the  surprise  attack  problem  could  not  be  produc- 
tive until  governments  had  resolved  these  differ- 
ences. Referring  to  the  Soviet  Government's  note 
of  January  10,3  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  reasons  cited  above,  does  not  be- 
lieve it  useful  or  desirable  to  set  a  date  of  January 
15  for  reconvening  the  conference.    The  Govern- 


*  Not  printed. 
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ment  of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  consult 
on  this  subject  with  the  other  governments  to 
which  the  Soviet  Government's  note  has  been 
addressed. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  problem  of 
reducing  the  danger  of  surprise  attack  is  so  im- 
portant that  renewed  efforts  must  be  made.  The 
United  States  Government,  therefore,  is  giving 
high  priority  to  continued  study  of  this  problem, 
and  is  carefully  studying  the  record  of  the  confer- 
ence in  order  to  determine  whether  the  terms  of 
reference  for  future  discussions  can  usefully  be 
clarified.  Thereafter  further  reviews  of  this 
question  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  Government  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  governments  of  the  other  four 
countries  from  which  the  Western  experts  were 
drawn  are  also  studying  the  record  of  the  con- 
ference for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  also 
carefully  review  the  records  of  the  conference  and 
study  means  of  resolving  the  present  differences 
and  of  reaching  an  agreed  basis  for  early  and 
fruitful  resumption  of  discussions  of  the  surprise' 
attack  problem. 


United  States  Sends  50,000  Tons 
of  Wheat  to  Afghanistan 

Press  release  27  dated  January  12 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
12  that  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Af- 
ghanistan the  United  States  will  send  up  to  50,000 
tons  of  wheat  to  Afghanistan  to  avert  a  food-grain 
shortage  which  is  developing  in  this  South  Asian 
country  due  to  recent  severe  crop  losses  there. 

The  wheat,  which  will  come  from  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  will  be  provided 
to  Afghanistan  on  a  grant  basis  through  the  facil- 
ities of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion and  its  Operations  Mission  in  Afghanistan 
The  U.S.  market  value  of  the  shipments,  including 
ocean  freight,  will  total  approximately  $4  million 

The  Government  of  Afghanistan  will  distributt 
the  grain  in  Afghanistan.  In  order  that  maximun 
benefits  may  be  derived  from  the  shipments,  Af 
ghanistan  is  expected  to  deposit  local-currenc; 
proceeds  derived  from  the  grain  into  a  specia 
account.    These  funds  will  be  used  to  help  financ 
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[evelopment  projects  in  Afghanistan  mutually 
greed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Lfghan  Government. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  initiated  to  get 
lie  shipments  under  way  in  the  earliest  possible 
ime. 

This  is  the  third  successive  year  that  the  United 
tates  has  responded  to  requests  from  Afghan- 
itan  for  relief  from  crop  shortages  which  have 
lagued  the  country  during  the  past  several  years 
ecause  of  adverse  weather  conditions. 


A  total  of  40,000  tons  of  wheat  were  delivered 
to  Afghanistan  during  1958  on  a  grant  basis,  and 
40,000  tons  were  provided  to  that  country  in  late 
1956  for  delivery  from  November  1956  through 
June  1957. 

As  in  the  present  case  the  grain  was  provided 
under  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (P.L. 
480),  which  authorizes  the  use  of  U.S.  farm  sur- 
pluses for  emergency  relief  purposes  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 


mperatives  of  International  Economic  Growth 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon x 


We  have  recently  entered  what  promises  to  be 
year  of  the  highest  drama.  This  fateful  year  is 
ertain  to  produce  formidable  challenges  to  us  as 
nation,  as  a  God-fearing  people,  and  as  free- 
om-loving  citizens.  Inevitably  many  of  1959's 
iroblems  will  stem  from  the  aggressive,  expan- 
ionist  ambitions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
loc. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  spell  out  here  the  full 
imensions  of  international  communism's  mili- 
ary, economic,  and  psychological  threat  to  the 
ree  world.    Many  of  you  were  among  the  first  to 
ecognize  its  total  nature  and  its  enormous  im- 
lications  for  our  way  of  life.    And  you,  and  the 
rganizations  you  represent,  were  among  the  first 
)  call  for  a  many-sided  response  to  this  many- 
ded  challenge — a  response  which  your  Govern- 
ment is  pressing  forward  on  every  front. 
As  you  well  know,  Communist  efforts  in  the 
:onomic  field  have  been  intensified   in   recent 
Jars.    But  I  do  not  intend  today  to  discuss  the 
;ino-Soviet  economic  offensive.    I  want  instead 
i>  examine  with  you  the  demand  being  made 
pon  our  resources  and  upon  our  consciences  to 
Jlp  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  peoples  of 
jsia,  Africa,   and   Latin   America.    These   are 

i1  Address  made  before  the  Foundation  for  Religious 
j;tion  in  the  Social  and  Civil  Order  at  Washington,  D.C., 
I  Jan.  16  (press  release  37) . 
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the  areas  where  most  of  mankind  lives  and  where 
the  struggle  between  freedom  and  totalitarianism 
may  ultimately  be  decided.  The  need  to  help 
these  peoples  forward  on  the  road  to  economic 
progress  would  confront  us  even  if  communism 
and  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  simply  didn't  exist. 

To  me,  the  yearning  of  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  for  a  better  way  of  life 
presents  us  with  the  ultimate  challenge  of  our 
times — and  our  greatest  hope  for  the  future.  It 
is  clearly  a  moral  challenge.  If  we  fail  to  respond 
adequately,  we  shall  stand  accused  as  a  people  who 
proclaim  our  own  satisfaction  with  the  benefits 
of  freedom  but  who  are  slothful  in  carrying  the 
spirit  of  freedom  to  others  around  the  world. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  our  posture  before  the  world 
can  be  no  better  than  the  manner  in  which  we 
fulfill  the  obligations  that  flow  from  our  status 
as  the  most  materially  favored  nation  in  all 
history. 

Economic  Imperatives  for  Developed  Countries 

Our  objective  must  be  to  help  raise  other  peo- 
ples' standards  of  living.  In  so  doing  we  shall 
also  help  to  raise  standards  of  personal  and  po- 
litical freedom — a  goal  which  is  impossible  of 
achievement  in  the  absence  of  economic  growth. 
With  these  objectives  in  mind  let  us  consider 
the  imperatives  of  international  economic 
development. 
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The  first  imperative — and  a  major  one — is  to 
maintain  a  sturdy,  growing  economy  in  the  United 
States.  Our  ability  to  extend  aid,  to  offer  the 
capital  which  is  so  badly  needed  in  the  newly 
emerging  countries,  is  conditioned  upon  our  do- 
mestic strength.  Our  prosperity  also  helps  to 
assure  them  a  market  for  their  output.  The 
movement  of  goods  is,  of  course,  closely  related 
to  the  movement  of  capital.  Not  only  must  we 
import  in  order  to  export.  We  must  import  to 
keep  investment  flowing  overseas.  For,  without 
the  prospect  of  returns,  the  expanding  flow  of 
private  investment  is  impossible. 

The  second  imperative — and  one  with  which  we 
must  reckon  increasingly  as  we  continue  to  pros- 
per— is  the  need  to  narrow  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween living  standards  in  the  industrialized  West 
and  the  underdeveloped  nations.  Ironically, 
while  our  own  living  standards  and  those  of  our 
allies  in  Europe  are  rapidly  improving,  living 
standards  in  the  newly  emerging  nations  are  ad- 
vancing much  more  slowly — due  largely  to  the 
tremendous  growth  in  population.  Heroic  efforts 
to  narrow  this  gap  must  be  made  this  year,  not  a 
decade  hence,  when  it  will  be  too  late.  We  can 
be  thankful  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  recog- 
nition of  this  imperative.  As  they  have  emerged 
from  the  devastation  of  war,  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  have  been  turning  their  attention  increas- 
ingly to  assisting  the  world's  underdeveloped 
areas.  Germany  has  recently  entered  this  field 
with  characteristic  vigor,  as  have  our  neighbor, 
Canada,  and  other  members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. So  has  Japan.  The  Japanese  are 
now  beginning  to  share  their  skills  and  resources 
with  their  neighbors. 

But  this  gap  cannot  be  closed  by  our  efforts 
alone,  nor  even  by  the  combined  efforts  of  our- 
selves and  our  allies.  The  peoples  of  the  newly 
emerging  nations  must  make  the  major  contri- 
bution to  their  own  progress.  I  have  visited 
many  of  these  countries  and  talked  to  their  lead- 
ers. A  fresh  wind  is  sweeping  through  them. 
Their  peoples  are  no  longer  content  to  sit  back 
and  envy  the  more  developed  countries.  They 
have  been  caught  up  in  what  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations. 
Their  leaders  are  desperately  trying  to  meet  these 
expectations.  They  need  our  help  in  their  great 
effort. 

Military  security  and  internal  stability  must  be 


present  to  provide  the  framework  in  which  eco- 
nomic progress  can  take  place  at  a  steady  and  ac- 
ceptable rate.  Many  of  the  newly  emerging 
nations,  especially  in  Asia  and  Africa,  are 
plagued  by  the  tensions  inherent  in  the  transition 
to  new-found  political  independence.  Our  mu- 
tual security  program  has  been  of  assistance  in 
this  respect  by  making  available  equipment,  train- 
ing, and  defense  support  for  indigenous  military 
and  civil  forces. 

A  third  imperative  is  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate markets  on  which  the  developing  countries 
can  place  their  goods.  These  countries  must  sell 
their  products  in  order  to  obtain  the  industrial 
equipment  needed  for  development.  We  have 
made  significant  strides  toward  keeping  our  mar- 
ket open  to  the  surplus  production  of  all  countries 
of  the  free  world  through  the  extension  of  our 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  on  a  realistic, 
long-term  basis.  We  are  also  working  with  other 
countries  to  expand  trade  through  the  operations 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
We  must  continue  to  pursue  ways  to  remove  artii 
ficial  restraints  upon  world  trade — our  own  ancj 
those  imposed  by  others.  Since  many  of  the  less 
developed  countries  now  find  their  exports  con: 
centrated  in  a  few  primary  commodities,  we  mus 
stand  ready  to  study  ways  to  help  avoid  disastrou, 
price  fluctuations  and  to  assist  them  in  diversi 
fying  their  economies. 

Need  for  Technical  and  Managerial  Skills 

A  fourth  requirement  for  the  newly  emergin; 
nations  is  the  crying  need  for  the  technical  an 
managerial  skills  which  are  the  bedrock  of  di 
velopment.    Without  them  no  amount  of  capitf 
will  bring  about  growth.    The  United  States  ha: 
over  a  period  of  years,  made  important  contribi 
tions  in  this  area:  bilaterally,  through  our  Ii 
ternational     Cooperation    Administration    an< 
multilaterally,  through  the  United  Nations  an 
the  Organization  of  American  States.    The  nee 
for  technical  skills  is  fully  recognized  by  the  d 
veloping  nations  themselves.     For  example,  tl 
recent  annual  report  of  the  Colombo  Plan's  Co 
sultative  Committee,  said : 2 

In  a  year  which  has  seen  intensive  considerate 
given  to  increasing  the  capital  resources  of  leading  lei- 
ing  institutions,  it  is  now  urgent  that  the  less  develop' 


'  For  an  extract  from  the  annual  report,  see  Bullei' 
of  Dec.  1, 1958,  p.  853. 
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intries  give  greater  attention  to  the  development  of 
>  human  skills  which  can  assure  the  appropriate  and 
active  utilization  of  these  capital  resources. 

A  fifth  necessity  is  private  investment.  If  we 
e  to  be  of  maximum  help  to  less  developed 
entries,  our  private  resources — which  are  far 
rger  than  those  Government  can  possibly  pro- 
de — must  be  welcomed  and  drawn  upon  to  the 
eatest  extent  possible.  We  are  constantly  seek- 
g  ways  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  private  Amer- 
m  investment  abroad.  The  investment  guar- 
ity  program  of  the  ICA  has  been  steadily  ex- 
mding.  Through  tax  treaties,  through  our  sys- 
m  of  credit  for  foreign  income  taxes  paid,  and 
rough  other  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
ode,  the  United  States  is  endeavoring  to  avoid 
>uble  taxation  and  thus  facilitate  American  in- 
sstment  abroad.  In  our  current  tax-treaty  ne- 
gations we  have  introduced  an  important  in- 
)vation.  We  are  preparing  to  give  tax  credit 
>r  certain  income  taxes  waived  by  less  developed 
►untries  as  an  inducement  to  investment,  as  if 
ley  had,  in  fact,  been  collected  abroad.    Current- 

we  are  studying  ways  to  ascertain  how  the 
overnment  can  more  effectively  enlist  the  aid 
f  private  enterprise  in  achieving  the  objectives 
f  our  foreign  policy.  A  group  of  distinguished 
tizens  drawn  from  the  Business  Advisory  Coun- 
1  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  now  work- 
lg  actively  on  the  preparation  of  concrete  sug- 
estions,  and  the  President  has  stated  his  inten- 
on  of  submitting  legislation  on  this  subject  to 
le  Congress. 

A  sixth  requirement  is  for  public  loans  on  nor- 
lal  bankable  terms.  Such  loans  are  now  being 
stended  by  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
,  ruction  and  Development  and  the  International 
Tonetary  Fund.    These  organizations  have  a  spe- 

al  virtue,  for  they  draw  on  both  the  public  and 
rivate  resources  of  the  entire  free  world.    The 

nited  States  has  believed  in,  contributed  to,  and 

ipported  these  agencies  from  the  very  beginning. 

he  directors  of  these  institutions,  acting  upon 
h  American  suggestion,  have  proposed  to  expand 
leir  resources.3    The  United  States  also  extends 

linkable  loans  for  development  through  the  Ex- 

prt-Import  Bank,  which  has  made  an  outstanding 

imtribution  to  economic  progress. 

A  seventh  requirement  is  for  development  fi- 

incing  which  will  provide  flexible  terms  of  repay  - 

3  Ibid.,  Nov.  17,  1958,  p.  793. 
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ment.  Many  sound  projects  which  are  essential  to 
development  cannot  qualify  for  bankable  loans. 
It  was  to  help  finance  such  projects  on  a  business- 
like basis  that  the  United  States  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  works 
closely  with  our  Export-Import  Bank  and  with 
the  World  Bank  to  stimulate  an  increased  flow  of 
bankable  loans  for  development  programs.  One 
of  its  objectives  is  to  help  stimulate  private  enter- 
prise, which  is  so  essential  to  the  stability  of  the 
less  developed  areas.  In  its  first  year  of  operation 
it  has  proved  itself  as  a  highly  effective  tool  for 
economic  development.  It  deserves  your  full  and 
active  support. 

The  United  States  is  also  working  with  its  sister 
republics  of  the  other  Americas  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  inter- American  financial  institu- 
tion. And  we  are  suggesting  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Development  Association  closely 
affiliated  with  the  International  Bank.  Such  an 
association  would  be  a  multilateral  version  of  our 
own  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  would  provide  a 
means  whereby  other  countries  able  to  do  so  could 
join  in  financing  development  projects.  We  are 
now  actively  examining  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
institution  with  our  friends  and  allies.  This  pro- 
posal, as  many  of  you  know,  sprang  originally 
from  an  imaginative  concept  of  Senator  Monroney, 
who  has  long  been  a  leader  in  our  nation's  efforts 
to  aid  the  newly  emerging  peoples. 

Economic  Imperatives  for  Underdeveloped  Countries 

Now  I  have  been  discussing  the  imperatives 
which  depend  heavily  upon  the  initiative  and  the 
resources  of  the  more  developed  nations.  There 
are  other  imperatives  of  economic  development 
which  rest  largely  with  the  peoples  of  the  under- 
developed nations  themselves.  I  shall  mention 
them  briefly: 

1.  The  need  to  create  a  climate  in  which  foreign 
private  investment  can  flourish ; 

2.  The  need  to  stimulate  national  savings  so  as 
to  accumulate  the  domestic  capital  which  is  needed 
to  insure  stability  and  economic  progress; 

3.  A  willingness  on  the  part  of  indigenous  capi- 
tal and  business  to  welcome  competition  and  as- 
sume risks  normal  to  healthy  free  enterprise; 

4.  The  reduction  of  traditional  social  and  cul- 
tural barriers  to  economic  progress,  whether  based 
upon  class,  race,  or  tradition ; 
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5.  The  need  to  emphasize  scientific,  technical, 
financial,  and  commercial  studies  in  their  educa- 
tional systems — plus  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  more  talented  individuals  to  seek  training  in 
skills  directly  related  to  economic  progress  rather 
than  to  pursue  education  primarily  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  social  prestige. 

These  needs  are  rooted  in  problems  based  on 
attitudes,  tradition,  and  established  social  pat- 
terns. They  are  resistant  to  change.  They  will 
not  all  be  met  tomorrow.  But  they  must  eventu- 
ally be  met  if  the  newly  emerging  peoples  are  to 
make  a  successful  transition  to  a  state  of  steady 
economic  growth. 

Redefining  Our  National  Purpose 

Finally  I  come  to  an  imperative  which  is  of 
crucial  importance  to  this  nation.  I  refer  to  the 
need  for  redefining  our  national  purpose  in  ex- 
tending aid  to  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  haven't  fallen  into  a 
trap  of  our  own  making  when,  in  seeking  support 
for  our  mutual  security  program,  we  present  it  to 
the  American  people  mainly  as  an  answer  to  the 
menace  of  Communist  aggression.  We  find  that 
our  motives  are  sometimes  misunderstood  abroad. 
I  wonder  if  we  haven't  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
identified  in  the  eyes  of  large  parts  of  the  world 
as  defenders  of  our  own  status  quo,  rather  than 
as  a  people  whose  motivations  are  founded  upon 
principle  and  whose  response  to  the  needs  of  others 
arises  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 

We  must  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  all  of 
our  endeavors  in  the  foreign  aid  field  are  designed 
as  part  of  one  common  free- world  enterprise.  We 
must  consolidate  a  communion  of  interest  with 
the  aspiring  peoples.  I  know  of  only  one  way  to 
shape  an  image  of  integrity  and  responsibility. 
That  is  to  exhibit  integrity  and  responsibility. 
This  we  have  most  assuredly  done.  But  perhaps 
we  have  allowed  our  good  deeds  to  be  obscured  in 


the  fog  generated  by  our  problems  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  neither  overlook  nor  minimize  the  dangers 
to  this  country  inherent  in  masses  of  men  and 
weapons,  as  well  as  technical  and  industrial  re- 
sources, in  the  hands  of  an  implacable  Communist 
enemy.  Without  question,  economic  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  newly  developing  nations  is 
in  our  national  self-interest.  However,  we  do  our- 
selves a  grave  injustice  and  distort  our  true  image 
before  the  world  if  we  give  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram a  wholly  selfish  cast.  For  this  program 
rests  squarely  in  the  great  tradition  of  idealism 
that  has  motivated  the  American  people  since  our 
earliest  beginnings. 

The  Marshall  plan,  the  point  4  program,  and 
the  present  mutual  security  program  have  no 
parallel  in  all  history.  The  willing  acceptance 
by  the  American  people  of  the  challenge  to  help 
free  other  peoples  from  the  bitter  slavery  oi 
poverty  is  one  of  the  greatest  moral  achievements 
of  this  century.  We  should  not  permit  it  to  be 
derided  by  the  cynical  or  deprecated  by  th( 
uninformed. 

I  look  to  groups  such  as  this  to  help  brinj 
about  a  wider  understanding  of  the  imperative: 
of  our  foreign  policies,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
That  understanding  is  crucially  needed.  For  ou 
foreign  aid  programs  grew  naturally  out  of  ou 
social,  cultural,  and  religious  heritage.  We  hav 
accepted  a  great  challenge  from  which  we  canno 
draw  back.  If  we  answer  it  successfully  we  shal 
be  assured  a  place  in  history  as  one  of  the  grea 
humanitarian  peoples  of  all  times.  In  the  word 
of  Arnold  Toynbee: 

Our  age  will  be  well  remembered,  not  for  its  horrif yir 
crimes  or  its  astonishing  inventions,  but  because  it  is  tl 
first  generation  since  the  dawn  of  history  in  which  mai 
kind  dared  to  believe  it  practical  to  make  the  benefi 
of  civilization  available  to  the  whole  human  race. 

We  are  the  natural  leaders  of  that  generation 
Our  duty  and  our  path  are  clear. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


rogress  in  Promoting  Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle  East 

THIRD  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PROMOTE  PEACE  AND  STABILITY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  ' 


RESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  third  report  to 
le  Congress  covering  activities  through  June  30, 
)58,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  joint 
solution  to  promote  peace  and  stability  in  the 
'iddle  East.  This  report  supplements  the  first 
id  second  reports  forwarded  to  the  Congress  on 
dy  31,  1957,2  and  March  5,  1958.3 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  September  9,  1958. 


EXT  OF  REPORT 

Chapter  1 
Progress  in  Furtherance  of  the  Resolution 

JANUARY  1  TO  JUNE  3  0,  19  58 

House  Joint  Resolution  117,4  to  promote  peace 
id  stability  in  the  Middle  East,  was  approved 
y  the  President  on  March  9, 1957.  When  adopted, 
established  a  milestone  in  U.S.  policy  for 
ie  area.  It  is  no  less  important  today  to  U.S. 
iterests.  The  policy  enunciated  in  the  resolution 
■ntinues  to  be  a  most  significant  and  vital  ele- 
ent  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  resolution  sets  forth  in  unmistakable  terms 
te  importance  which  the  United  States  attaches 
1  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ice  of  the  Middle  East  nations.  The  resolution 
!so  authorizes  assistance  in  building  economic 

!'H.  Doc.  43,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  on  Sept. 

1 1958. 

' i  Bulletin  of  Aug.  26,  1957,  p.  339. 

3  Ibid.,  Mar.  31,  1958,  p.  524. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid..  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  481. 
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strength  and  military  security  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  of  national  independence.  It  states, 
in  addition,  that  if  the  President  determines  the 
necessity  thereof ,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
use  armed  forces  to  assist  any  such  nation  or 
group  of  such  nations  requesting  assistance 
against  armed  aggression  from  any  country  con- 
trolled by  international  communism.  It  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy  that  it  offers  our  cooperation 
only  to  those  nations  which  desire  such  coopera- 
tion. Thus,  the  resolution  accomplishes  two  ob- 
jectives: (1)  it  assures  these  nations  of  our  sup- 
port for  their  independence  and  integrity,  if  they 
desire  our  support,  and  (2)  it  leaves  no  possibility 
of  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  Communist  or 
Communist-controlled  aggressors  of  our  intention 
in  case  of  an  armed  attack  on  these  nations. 

The  Middle  East  is  an  area  in  which  the  under- 
standable desires  of  the  peoples  for  improvement 
in  their  lot  and  for  fulfillment  of  their  national 
aspirations  cannot  be  suppressed.  Yet,  these  very 
desires  and  aspirations  lead  to  tensions  which  are 
exploited  by  external  disruptive  forces. 

The  policies  set  forth  in  the  resolution  have  been 
under  constant  attack  by  the  forces  which  they  are 
intended  to  restrain.  From  the  time  the  resolu- 
tion was  originally  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  on  January  5, 1957,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  used  every  means  at  its  disposal  to  distort  the 
purposes  of  the  United  States  in  the  minds  of  the 
peoples  of  the  area.  During  the  period  under  re- 
view that  attack  continued  unabated. 

Yet  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  embodied  in 
the  resolution  heartened  those  who  wished  our  co- 
operation in  maintaining  their  strength  and  in- 
tegrity. On  January  27, 1958,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  speaking  to  the  fourth  session  of  the  Min- 
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isterial  Council  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  in  Ankara 
said : B 

The  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East 
have  been  spelled  out  clearly  in  the  joint  congressional 
resolution  on  the  Middle  East  which  was  adopted  last 
year.  The  goal,  as  there  expressed,  is  "the  maintenance 
of  national  independence"  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  this  general  area 
political  independence,  always  an  aspiration,  has  some- 
times been  lost  and  oftentimes  been  threatened,  as  indeed 
it  is  threatened  today. 

Also  we  recognize  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
want,  or  now  to  have  independence.  Reliable  independ- 
ence rests  on  two  pillars :  the  pillar  of  defensive  security 
and  the  pillar  of  economic  health.  The  United  States 
is  prepared  to  cooperate,  where  desired,  in  assisting  in 
these  two  ways  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  in  the 
general  area  of  the  Middle  East  to  maintain  national 
independence. 

The  independence  of  nations  in  the  area  con- 
tinues to  be  threatened.  During  May  and  June 
of  this  year  that  fact  was  made  clear  in  Lebanon, 
where  purely  internal  problems  were  exploited  by 
external  forces  seeking  to  destroy  that  nation's 
stability  and  integrity. 

These  countries  need  assurances  that  the  United 
States  will  cooperate  with  them.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  assist  those  desiring  our  cooperation  in 
building  economic  health  and  defensive  security 
to  maintain  national  independence.  We  must 
utilize  all  the  means  at  our  disposal — diplomacy, 
aid,  military  strength,  the  dissemination  of  un- 
distorted  information — to  achieve  that  objective. 
These  means,  within  the  policy  enunciated  in  the 
resolution,  give  encouragement  that  the  U.S.  goal 
of  promoting  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  can  be  achieved. 

Chapter  2 

Economic  and  Military  Assistance 

The  President  was  authorized  by  the  resolution 
to  cooperate  with  nations  in  the  area  in  develop- 


8  For  statements  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  text  of  the 
final  communique,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  250. 


ing  economic  strength  and  security  through  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  programs.  Section 
3  of  the  resolution  provided  for  special  authority 
in  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1957  mutual  security  funds 
for  these  purposes. 

During  the  first  half  of  1958  action  was  taken 
toward  completing  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance commitments  made  during  fiscal  year 
1957  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  resolution.  In 
addition,  the  regular  authorities  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1958  were  used  to  further  the  purposes  of 
sections  1  and  2.  Thus,  we  were  able  to  continue 
to  extend  cooperation  to  those  nations  which  de- 
sired such  assistance  in  achieving  the  objectives 
of  the  resolution.  Such  tangible  evidence  of  sup- 
port not  only  helped  to  build  the  strength  of  the 
countries  affected  to  resist  threats,  but  it  demon- 
strated, as  well,  to  them  and  to  the  world  our 
determination  and  seriousness  of  purpose. 

Chapter  3 
Action  Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Resolution 

Section  4  of  the  resolution  provides  that  tht 
President  shall  continue  to  furnish  facilities  anc 
military  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  Emer 
gency  Force  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Unitet 
States  continues  to  support  this  activity,  believ 
ing  that  the  force  is  making  a  major  contributioi 
to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  area.  On  April  17 
1958,  the  United  States  transmitted  to  the  Secre 
tary-General  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $9,690,56! 
for  this  purpose,  representing  an  additional  U.S 
assessment  of  $1,563,063  for  the  year  1957  and  th 
assessment  of  $8,127,500  for  the  calendar  yea 
1958. 

In  addition,  since  the  establishment  of  th 
UNEF,  the  United  States  has  made  available  t 
the  force  on  a  reimbursable  basis  supplies  an 
equipment  valued  in  excess  of  $5  million.  T 
date,  the  United  Nations  has  compensated  tli 
United  States  for  this  material  to  the  amour 
of  approximately  $3  million. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Idjourned  During  January  1959 

I.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  1st  Session 

MCO  Preparatory  Committee:  4th  Session 

I.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  Intraregional  Trade  Promo- 
tion Talks. 

I.N.  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Pro- 
tection of  Minorities:  11th  Session. 

MCO  Assembly:  1st  Session 

MCO  Council:  1st  Session 

AEA  Board  of  Governors:  10th  Session 

th  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Geography 

'elecommunication  Experts  in  Radio — United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada:  Ad  Hoc  Meeting. 

CAO:  2d  Special  Meeting  on  North  Atlantic  Fixed  Services.    .    .    . 

VHO  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance    .    .    . 

AO  Council:  Special  Session 

th  Pan  American  Consultation  on  History 

VHO  Executive  Board:  23d  Session 

laghdad  Pact:  6th  Meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Council 

Ixecutive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees:  1st  Session. 


Addis  Ababa Dec.  29- Jan.  10 

London     Jan.  5-19 

Bangkok  Jan.  5-16 

New  York Jan.  5-23 

London     Jan.  6-23 

London     Jan.  6-23 

Vienna  Jan.  7-19 

Quito Jan.  7-15 

London Jan.  10-20 

Paris Jan.  12-22 

Geneva Jan.  13-20 

Rome Jan.  15  (1  day) 

Cuenca,  Ecuador Jan.  19-27 

Geneva Jan.  20-30 

Karachi Jan.  26-27 

Geneva Jan.  26-30 


ii  Session  as  of  January  31,  1959 

olitical  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests 

CAO  Middle  East-Southeast  Asia  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meet- 
ing. 

I.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  2d  Session 

LO  Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts 

I.N.  Wheat  Conference:  Negotiating  Meeting 

Qternational  Rubber  Study  Group:  Management  Committee.    .    . 
F.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  23d  Session 


Geneva Oct.  31- 

Rome Jan.  7- 

Bangkok  Jan.  23- 

Geneva Jan.  26- 

Geneva Jan.  26- 

London Jan.  29- 

New  York Jan.  30- 


cheduled  February  1  Through  April  30,  1959 

.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  11th 
Session. 

iter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission:  Annual  Meeting  .    . 

.N.  Population  Commission:  10th  Session 

2  AO:  Special  Meeting  on  Short- Range  Navigational  Aids.    .    .    . 

AO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  3d  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tative Subcommittee  on  Rice. 

)uth  Pacific  Commission:  Rhinoceros  Beetle  Technical  Advisory 
Committee. 

•  N.  General  Assembly:  13th  Session  (resumed) 

M  Governing  Body:  141st  Session  (and  committees) 

iternational  Bureau  of  Education:  Executive  Committee  .    .    .    . 

1  European  Civil  Aviation  Conference 

LN.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

!  15th  Session 

i.N.  International  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  7th  Session. 

•  N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  13th  Session 

i.N.  ECE  Road  Transport  Subcommittee:  Working  Party  on 
i  Construction  of  Vehicles. 


Bangkok  Feb.  4- 

San  Pedro,  Calif Feb.  6- 

Geneva Feb.  9- 

Montreal Feb.  10- 

Ceylon Feb.  16- 

Suva,  Fiji Feb.  16- 

New  York Feb.  20- 

Geneva Feb.  23- 

Geneva February 

Strasbourg Mar.  9- 

Broadbeach,   Queensland,    Aus-  Mar.  9- 
tralia. 

New  York Mar.  9- 

New  York Mar.  9- 

Geneva Mar.  16- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Jan.  14,  1959.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCIR, 
unite  consultatif  internationale  des  radio  communications;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East; 
3E,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
>n;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ICAO, 
ternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  international  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
>nsultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  TAA,  Technical  Assistance  Administration; 
N.,  United  Nations;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  February  1  Through  April  30, 1959 — Continued 

U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  15th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems:  5th  Session. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Telecommunications 

ICAO  Panel  for  Coordinating  Procedures  Respecting  the  Supply 
of  Information  for  Air  Operations. 

PAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Executive  Committee 

FAO/ECAFE  Technical  Meeting  on  Agricultural  Marketing     .    . 

IA-NECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports:  2d  Meet- 
ing- 
Interparliamentary  Council:  84th  Meeting 

World  Meteorological  Organization:  3d  Congress 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  9th 
Plenary  Assembly. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  27th  Session 

ILO  Meeting  To  Establish  an  Individual  Control  Book  for  Drivers 
and  Assistants  in  Road  Transport. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  14th  Session 

ILO  Coal  Mines  Committee:  7th  Session 

U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  14th  Session 

U.N.  Social  Commission:  12th  Session 

ICAO  Aeronautical  Information  Services  Division/Aeronautical 
Maps  and  Charts  Division 

FAO  Governmental  Experts  on  Use  of  Designations,  Definitions, 
and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products:  2d  Meeting. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Group  of  Experts  on  Development  Pro- 
graming. 

U.N.  ECAFE/TAA  Regional  Seminar  on  Trade  Promotion     .    .    . 


New  York Mar.  16- 

Geneva Mar.  25- 

Tokyo Mar.  30- 

Montreal March 

Rome March 

undetermined March 

Montevideo March 

Nice Apr.  1- 

Geneva Apr.  1— 

Los  Angeles Apr.  1- 

Mexico,  D.F Apr.  7- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  27- 

Geneva Apr.  27- 

New  York Apr.  27- 

Montreal Apr.  28- 

Rome April 

undetermined April 

Tokyo April 


The  Right  of  Peoples  and  Nations 
to  Self-Determination 

Following  are  statements  made  by  Watson  W. 
Wise  and  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  U.S.  Representa- 
tives to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.   WISE' 

In  the  many  debates  which  take  place  in  this 
committee,  sometimes  one  tends  to  forget  that  areas 
can  be  found  in  which  unanimity  exists.  Such  an 
area  is  the  importance  which  we  all  attach  to  the 
issue  of  self-determination.  My  country  is  no  ex- 
ception. We  are  ever  mindful  of  our  colonial 
origin  and  of  the  fact  that  we  had  to  take  up  arms 
to  achieve  our  independence.  We  are  ever  mind- 
ful, too,  that  since  the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a 
nation  we  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  our  sin- 


1  Made  in  Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural)  on  Nov.  25  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3093). 
The  committee  had  before  it  two  draft  resolutions  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  a  draft 
resolution  prepared  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
all  contained  in  ECOSOC  resolution  586  D  (XX). 


cere  attachment  to  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  revolt  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America  has  been  defined,  in  fact,  as  the  first  as- 
sertion of  the  right  of  national  and  democratic 
self-determination  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
How  then  can  we  deny  or  disregard  in  our  relations 
with  other  peoples  a  principle  on  which  our  na- 
tion has  been  founded?  The  point  is,  Madan 
Chairman,  that  we  cannot  and  we  do  not. 

Since  the  formation  of  our  country  our  states 
men  have  rigidly  adhered  to  the  basic  principles  o: 
self-determination.  To  cite  only  a  few  striking 
examples,  President  George  Washington  himsel 
stated  clearly  in  1796  that  his  best  wishes  were  ir 
resistibly  excited  whenever,  in  any  country,  he  sav 
an  oppressed  nation  unfurl  the  banner  of  freedom 
Three  years  earlier,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  wa 
then  our  Secretary  of  State,  had  said :  "We  surel; 
cannot  deny  to  any  nation  that  right  whereon  ou 
own  is  founded — that  every  one  may  govern  itsel 
according  to  whatever  form  it  pleases  and  chang 
these  forms  at  its  own  will."  Then,  Presider 
Wilson,  speaking  in  1916,  said :  "The  small  staff 
of  the  world  have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  same  respe* 
for  their  sovereignty  and  for  their  territorial  ii 
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egrity  that  great  and  powerful  states  expect  and 
nsist  on." 

This,  Madam  Chairman,  is  the  heritage  of  my 
ountry,  and  it  is  on  this  heritage  that  our  belief 
n  the  principle  of  self-determination  is  firmly 
>ased.  I  am  certain  that  the  devotion  of  other  free 
lations  to  the  principle  of  self-determination  rests 
m  similar  foundations. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
ncountered  in  defining  and  applying  self-deter- 
aination,  the  basic  concept  or  principle  commands 
iur  strongest  support.  Moreover,  that  the  prin- 
iple  has  gained  wider  emphasis  in  the  last  half 
entury  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
Ford  was  not  mentioned  in  the  covenant  of  the 
^eague  of  Nations,  it  is  inscribed  twice  in  the 
harter  of  the  United  Nations.  I  think  that  my 
ountry  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
phile  President  Wilson  tried  but  failed  to  get  a 
aention  of  self-determination  into  the  covenant, 
he  United  States  delegation  at  San  Francisco  took 
,  prominent  part  in  getting  it  into  the  charter  of 
he  United  Nations. 

More  recently,  at  the  Manila  conference  in  1954, 
o  be  exact,  the  delegates  of  Pakistan,  the  Republic 
>f  the  Philippines,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand 
oined  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  France,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  a 
oint  declaration  of  their  devotion  to  the  principles 
'f  freedom.  You  will  recall  that  these  nations  in 
ecoming  signatories  to  what  came  to  be  known  as 
he  Pacific  Charter 2  proclaimed  that,  in  accord- 
nce  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
charter,  they  upheld  the  principle  of  equal  right 
nd  self-determination  of  peoples  and  that  they 
/ould  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful  means  to 
romote  self-government  and  to  secure  the  inde- 
endence  of  all  countries  whose  peoples  desire  it 
nd  are  able  to  undertake  its  responsibilities. 

The  principle  of  self-determination,  as  we  con- 
iive  of  it,  is  reflected  in  the  charter  of  the  United 

ations,  signed  in  San  Francisco.  Indeed,  so 
imdamental  was  the  belief  of  the  drafters  of  the 

larter  in  self-determination  that  they  clearly 
iated  that  the  development  of  friendly  relations 
'.nong  nations,  based  on  respect  for  the  principle 
':  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples, 
'as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
IThe  thinking  of  the  members  of  the  United 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  393. 


Nations  regarding  self-determination  has  been 
reflected  over  the  years  in  debates  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  its  committees,  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  in  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. No  one  who  has  read  the  records  of  these 
debates  can  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that, 
although  everyone  professes  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination,  there  is  serious  dis- 
agreement over  its  implications  and  applications. 
There  are  widely  varying  interpretations  of  its 
meaning,  and  there  are  sometimes  diametrically 
opposing  opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Let 
me  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  different  and  conflict- 
ing views  which  have  emerged  in  United  Nations 
forums  in  recent  years. 

Some  assert  or  imply,  for  example,  that  the 
obvious  solution  should  be  independence  for  every 
non-self-governing  territory  and  trust  territory 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This  they  advocate 
in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  chaos  might 
result. 

Another  group  gives  primary  emphasis  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  and  trust  territories  as  the 
essential  basis  for  the  evolution  of  democratic 
political  institutions  and  the  attainment  of  self- 
government  as  well  as,  where  appropriate,  inde- 
pendence. 

Yet  another  group  maintains  that  self-determi- 
nation means  that  every  national,  ethnic,  or  polit- 
ical group  has  a  right  to  secede.  This  concept 
has  an  obvious  appeal  with  respect  to  states  where 
such  groups  are  suppressed  and  where  their  rights 
to  cultural  autonomy  are  denied.  If  applied  with- 
out wisdom,  however,  such  a  concept  could  be  most 
harmful.  In  fact,  self-determination  carried  to 
a  logical  but  absurd  extreme  would  in  fact 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  most  of  the  states 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  We  learned 
our  lesson  through  bitter  experience,  namely,  the 
War  Between  the  States.  It  took  a  civil  war  to 
teach  us  that  unbridled  self-determination  which 
ignored  other  considerations  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  peoples  and  nations  was  impossible  if  our 
nation  was  to  survive. 

There  is  still  another  group  which  has  its  own 
interpretation  as  to  the  meaning  of  self-determi- 
nation. This  group  would  have  you  believe  that 
the  only  countries  which  prevent  self-determina- 
tion are  the  traditional  colonial  empires.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  has  reduced  to  servitude 
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some  800  million  people  who  were  once  truly  in- 
dependent peoples.  This  new  imperialism  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  right  of  those  once  free 
peoples  to  self-determination. 

In  order  further  to  put  the  problem  of  self-de- 
termination into  perspective  and  because  this  is 
such  an  extremely  important  point,  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  worth  while  to  go  into  some  detail. 

At  its  677th  plenary  meeting  on  September  14, 
1957,  the  General  Assembly  after  having  consid- 
ered the  report  of  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  Australia,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Tunisia,  and 
Uruguay,  adopted  resolution  1133  (XI)  by  a  vote 
of  60  in  favor,  10  against,  and  10  abstentions.  Let 
me  quote  from  a  few  of  its  operative  paragraphs 
and  you  can  judge  for  yourself  what  I  mean  by 
this  new  form  of  imperialism.  I'll  start  with 
operative  paragraph  4 : 

Finds  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee 
on  the  basis  of  its  examination  of  all  available  evidence 
confirm  that : 

(a)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  has  deprived 
Hungary  of  its  liberty  and  political  independence  and  the 
Hungarian  people  of  the  exercise  of  their  fundamental 
human  rights; 

(6)  The  present  Hungarian  regime  has  been  imposed 
on  the  Hungarian  people  by  the  armed  intervention  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ; 

(c)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  car- 
ried out  mass  deportations  of  Hungarian  citizens  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

(d)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  vio- 
lated its  obligations  under  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949; 

(e)  The  present  authorities  in  Hungary  have  violated 
the  human  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Hungary  .  .  . 

Then,  as  you  recall,  the  resolution  goes  on  to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union  for  "these  acts  and  the 
continued  defiance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly." 3 

I  genuinely  regret  that  I  have  had  to  revive 
bitter  memories  by  calling  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  this  resolution,  Madam  Chairman.  I  felt 
compelled  to  do  so,  however,  because  of  the  ap- 
parent acceptance  by  some  members  of  this  com- 
mittee of  the  view  that  people  are  deprived  of 
self-determination  solely  by  the  traditional 
colonial  powers.  The  basis  for  this  acceptance  is 
totally  erroneous.  Think,  for  example,  of  the 
countries  which  were  once  colonies  and  which 


3  Ibid.,  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  524. 


have  in  recent  years  become  members  of  the 
United  Nations  as  free  and  independent  peoples — 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Libya,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Indonesia,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Ghana,  Ma- 
laya, Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Nepal.  This  impres- 
sive list  of  new  countries  which  were  once  a  part 
of  the  traditional  colonial  powers  proves  to  me 
how  accurate  the  late  President  Magsaysay  of  the 
Philippines  was  when  he  warned, 

The  colonialism  that  threatens  Asia  today  is  world 
communism.  Nations  which  have  won  their  freedom 
from  old-style  colonialism  now  face  the  danger  of  losing 
that  freedom.  A  good  defense  against  this  threat  is  a 
healthy  Asian  nationalism,  a  nationalism  which  defends 
the  right  of  all  Asian  peoples  to  self-determination.  We 
support  this  kind  of  nationalism  as  a  rallying  point  for 
all  free  Asians  against  the  focus  of  aggression  and  sub- 
version. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  all  of  us 
agree  as  to  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  self- ' 
determination.    And  yet,  as  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  by  the  above  illustrations,  few  are  in  agree- 
ment as  to  defining  the  concept  and  as  to  its  prac- , 
tical  application.    Many  believe  that  self -determi- , 
nation  is  a  purely  political  concept.    Yet  in  the; 
first  resolution  before  us  is  the  concept  of  the' 
permanent  sovereignty  of  nations  over  their  nat- 
ural resources.    Surely  this  is  partly  an  economic 
matter.    Then  again,  for  some  delegations  here  it 
is  also  a  legal  and  constitutional  matter. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
concerned  with  developing  the  means  whereby  the 
United  Nations  might  be  most  effectively  utilized 
in  bringing  about  agreement  on  solutions  to  the 
many  complex  problems  which  have  arisen  and 
inevitably  will  continue  to  arise  in  the  application 
of  the  principle.  No  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  deny  the  validity  and  Tightness  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination;  it  has  been  af- 
firmed by  all  states  which  have  adhered  to  the 
charter.  With  this  basic  agreement  we  think  that 
it  must  be  possible  for  us  to  follow  a  course  of 
progress  in  implementing  the  principle  and  at  the 
same  time  give  due  consideration  to  the  divergent 
views  which  have  been  expressed  during  the  last 
few  years.  We  have  maintained  and  we  continue 
to  maintain  that  a  clearer  understanding  of  th< 
principle  itself  and  its  applicability  will  enhance 
the  possibility  for  more  valuable  and  constructive 
recommendations.  It  was  in  this  spirit  and  witl 
this  intent  that  my  delegation  sponsored  the  reso 
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ition  at  the  20th  session  of  the  Economic  and 
ocial  Council  which  is  now  before  you. 
Most  members  of  this  committee  are  fully 
svare  of  our  position  on  the  resolutions  now  be- 
>re  us.  Suffice  it  to  say  possibly  that  we  do  not 
link  the  adoption  of  the  first  would  be  usef id ;  in 
ict  we  fear  it  would  be  harmful.  Due  to  the 
sonomic  and  legal  implications  which  it  contains 
e  regret  that  shortage  of  time  has  not  allowed 
3  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the  Second  and  Sixth 
bmmittees. 

With  reference  to  the  second  resolution  we 
'ankly  believe  that  it  is  unsound,  because  to  us 
is  indefensible  to  leave  the  identification  of  such 
situation  to  any  10  members  in  view  of  the  oft 
spressed  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rinciple  of  self-determination  itself  as  well  as 
s  applicability.  We  believe  that  such  a  com- 
lission  would  only  duplicate  functions  of  United 
ations  bodies  already  existent,  such  as  the  Se- 
lrity  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  In- 
identally,  Madam  Chairman,  I  have  been  im- 
ressed  by  delegations  which  have  ignored  Gen- 
ial Assembly  resolution  1133  (XI),  concerning 
[ungary,  and  at  the  same  time  have  paid  cynical 
p  service  in  this  committee  by  announcing  their 
lpport  for  this  resolution. 
As  to  the  third  or  ECOSOC  resolution,  we  still 
elieve  that,  due  to  the  wide  variety  of  opinions 
)ncerning  both  the  principle  and  its  implementa- 
on,  to  adopt  the  resolution  along  with  these  sug- 
ested  amendments  would  be  the  wisest  and  most 
seful  course.4 

'Committee  III  on  Nov.  26  adopted  draft  resolution  I, 
lling  for  establishment  of  a  commission  to  conduct  a 
11  survey  of  "the  status  of  the  permanent  sovereignty 

peoples  and  nations  over  their  natural  wealth  and 
sources  .  .  .  .";  the  vote  was  52  to  15  (U.S.)  with  4 
/stentions.  The  committee  voted  to  postpone  action  on 
aft  resolution  II,  which  would  establish  a  commission 

examine  any  situation  resulting  from  alleged  denial  or 
adequate  realization  of  the  right  of  self-determination ; 
^  vote  was  39  to  7  with  24  abstentions.  The  draft 
isolution  prepared  by  ECOSOC,  which  would  establish 
N  ad  hoc  commission  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the 
incept  of  self-determination,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
j  to  48  (U.S.)  with  8  abstentions.  In  plenary  session  on 
:c  12  the  President  of  the  Assembly  proposed  that  the 
:?mbers  of  the  commission  recommended  in  draft  resolu- 
'>n  I  should  be:  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Afghanistan, 
ie  Philippines,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Guatemala, 
Mle,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States.  The  resolution 
jis  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  52  to  15  (U.S.)  with  8 
istentions. 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.   LORD6 

The  United  States  voted  against  the  resolution 
entitled  "Recommendations  Concerning  Inter- 
national Respect  for  the  Right  of  Peoples  and 
Nations  to  Self -Determination :  Establishment  of 
a  Commission,"  as  contained  in  the  rapporteur's 
report,  which  is  document  A/4019,  dated  Decem- 
ber 3,  1958.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  our  doing  so. 

First,  and  most  emphatically,  no  one  questions 
the  power  of  countries  to  control  and  to  use  their 
natural  wealth  and  resources  as  they  see  fit,  pro- 
vided that  they  respect  their  obligations  under 
contract  and  under  international  law. 

Secondly,  neither  should  our  voting  against  this 
resolution  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  we  are 
against  the  desirability  of  promoting,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  "friendly 
relations  among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples."  The  United  States,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
continues  to  sympathize  fully  with  the  desires  of 
peoples  to  achieve  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  resolution  because  in  our 
opinion  it  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  Past  experience  has  shown 
without  question  that  such  resolutions  have  had 
unfortunate  repercussions.  Those  who  are  in  the 
position  to  supply  private  capital  could  not  help 
but  ask  themselves  whether  a  country  which  voted 
in  favor  of  a  resolution  containing  the  words 
"permanent  sovereignty  over  natural  wealth  and 
resources"  might  not  likewise  feel  fully  justified 
in  terminating  contracts  or  expropriating  property 
without  compensation.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  feared  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
might  adversely  affect  that  important  element 
called  "investment  climate"  among  potential  in- 
vestors, regardless  of  the  reasons  which  might  be 
cited  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  greatly  interested  to  read 
several  days  ago  the  final  declaration  of  the  45th 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  which  met 
here  in  New  York  November  17  through  19  of 
this  year.  With  your  permission,  and  because  it 
helps  to  further  clarify  the  basis  for  our  mis- 


"Made  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  12  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  3130). 
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givings,  I  would  like  to  quote  one  particular 
paragraph  from  this  document.  Under  chapter 
2,  entitled  "Expansion  of  Private  Investment 
Abroad,"  it  reads : 

The  Foreign  Trade  Convention 

Urges  that  our  Government  continue  to  seek  through 
improvements  in  our  commercial  treaty  structure  and 
through  the  appropriate  means,  the  establishment  of 
conditions  designed  to  encourage  and  safeguard  private 
investments  abroad.  Good  faith  and  integrity  are  basic 
requirements  in  the  creation  or  maintenance  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  environment  favorable  to  the  flow 
of  private  investment  capital.  Sanctity  of  contract,  se- 
curity of  property  rights  are  of  paramount  importance. 
As  a  means  to  the  assurance  of  these  requisites,  the 
Convention  urges  that  our  Government  vigorously  strive 
to  gain  acceptance  by  all  nations  of  the  principle  that 
agreements  must  be  observed  and  property  rights 
respected. 

Mr.  President,  my  Government  does  not  ques- 
tion the  sovereignty  of  a  country  over  its  natural 
wealth  and  resources.  Nor,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  above  statement,  does  this  group  of  potential 
suppliers  of  foreign  private  investment  capital 
question  it.  Indeed,  I  think  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  we  all  believe  that  private  capital  is  the  type 
of  capital  import  least  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  What  is  important, 
however,  in  the  minds  of  potential  investors  are 
the  prospects  for  receiving  fair  treatment  and 
for  having  the  sanctity  of  contract  respected. 

So  much,  Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  for  our 
voting  against  the  resolution  before  us  today. 
Since  ours  does  not  represent  the  thinking  of  the 
majority,  there  will  be  a  commission  to  study  this 
aspect  of  self-determination.  For  two  reasons, 
my  Government  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
serve  on  this  commission. 

First,  our  original  fears  have  been  somewhat 
lessened  by  statements  in  the  Third  Committee 
on  the  part  of  supporters  of  this  resolution  re- 
affirming their  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  contract 
under  international  law  and  that  sanctity  of  con- 
tract under  international  law  will  be  respected  in 
the  study  which  this  commission  is  to  undertake. 
We  hope,  in  fact,  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that,  now  that  this  com- 
mission is  coming  into  existence,  it  behooves  all 
of  us  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  it  as  effective  and 
as  useful  a  body  as  possible. 

We  therefore  welcome  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  such  a  commission. 
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Air  Transport  Agreements  Amended 
With  Brazil  and  Japan 


BRAZIL 

Press  release  34  dated  January  15 

Notes  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  De- 
cember 1,  1958,1  between  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Brazilian  Embassy  to  amend  the  route 
schedule  of  the  air  transport  agreement  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  [effective  October  6, 
1946,  as  amended  December  30, 1950]  .2  The  new 
schedule,  which  went  into  effect  December  1,  reads 
as  follows : 

SCHEDTJLE 

A.  An  airline  or  airlines  designated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  entitled  to 
operate  air  services  on  each  of  the  air  routes  specified* 
via  intermediate  points  in  both  directions  and  to  make 
scheduled  landings  in  Brazil  at  the  points  specified  in 
this  paragraph : 

1.  From  the  United  States  of  America,  via  intermediate 
points  in  the  Caribbean,  Central  America,  and  countries 
on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  to  Sao  Paulo  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

2.  From  the  United  States  of  America,  via  intermediate 
points  in  the  Caribbean  and  South  America,  to  Belem 
Natal  and  beyond  to  Africa. 

3.  From  the  United  States  of  America,  via  intermedial 
points  in  the  Caribbean,  Panama,  and  countries  on  th< 
North  and  East  Coasts  of  South  America  to  Belem  oi 
Manaus,  Brasilia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Porto  Alegrt 
and  beyond  Brazil  to  Uruguay  and  Argentina  and  beyon( 
to  Antarctica  and  beyond. 

4.  From  the  United  States  of  America,  via  intermediat 
points  in  Middle  America  and  countries  on  the  North  an< 
East  Coasts  of  South  America  to  Belem  or  Manaus 
Brasilia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Porto  Alegre  am 
beyond  Brazil  to  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

B.  An  airline  or  airlines  designated  by  the  Goverr 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  shall  be  entitled  t 
operate  air  services  on  each  of  the  air  routes  specifie 
via  intermediate  points  in  both  directions  and  to  mak 
scheduled  landings  in  the  United  States  of  America  s 
the  points  specified  in  this  paragraph : 


1  Not  printed. 

a  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1900  an 
2190. 
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1.  From  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  via  intermediate 
lints  in  South  America  and  Middle  America  to  Los 
lgeles  and  Honolulu  and  beyond  to  Japan  and  beyond. 

2.  From  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  via  intermediate 
ints  in  South  America  and  the  Caribbean,  including 
lerto  Rico,  to  Miami  and  Chicago  and  beyond  to 
inada. 

3.  From  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  via  intermediate 
lints  in  South  America  and  the  Caribbean,  including 
aerto  Rico,  to  Washington  and  New  York  and  beyond 

Canada. 

C.  Any  point  or  points  on  any  route  or  routes  contained 
.  this  Route  Schedule  may  be  omitted  in  either  or  both 
rections  at  the  option  of  the  airline  designated  to  oper- 
:e  such  route  or  routes. 

D.  The  airlines  designated  by  one  contracting  party 
i  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  will 
;  permitted  to  operate  other  services  across  the  territory 
!  the  other  contracting  party  without  obligation  of  land- 
ig  by  the  most  direct  route  between  the  points  to  be 
>rved  as  long  as  the  safety  of  operation  is  not  affected. 
i  any  case,  the  use  of  uneconomic  and  circuitous  rout- 
igs  shall  be  avoided. 

E.  Flights  of  a  designated  airline  which  do  not  serve 
U  the  points  granted  in  the  routes  contained  in  the  Route 
chedule  may  be  operated  by  the  most  direct  route  be- 
veen  the  points  to  be  served  so  long  as  the  safety  of 
Deration  is  not  affected.  In  any  case,  the  use  of  un- 
;onomic  and  circuitous  routings  shall  be  avoided. 

F.  The  airlines  designated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
sions  of  the  Agreement  by  one  contracting  party  will  be 
emitted  to  land  for  non-traffic  purposes  in  the  territory 
'  the  other  contracting  party.  Every  airport  in  the 
rritory  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  which  is  open 
■  public  use  by  its  national  aircraft  shall  be  open  under 
liform  conditions  to  the  aircraft  of  the  other  contracting 
irty  for  such  non-traffic  purposes. 

G.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Annex  to  the  Agreement, 
ie  term  "Middle  America"  is  interpreted  as  including 
ily  those  countries  situated  on  the  mainland  between 
>uth  America  and  the  continental  United  States  of 
nerica. 

iPAN 

ess  release  30  dated  January  14 

An  exchange  of  notes 3  was  concluded  on  Jan- 
ixy  14  between  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Tokyo  and 
e  Foreign  Ministry  of  Japan  amending  the 
vil  air  transport  agreement  effective  September 
,  1953,  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.4 
tie  amendment  resulted  from  consultations  held 

Tokyo  beginning  in  April  1958. 

The  amendment  adds  Los  Angeles  to  the  U.S. 

est  Coast  terminals  to  which  airlines  of  Japan 

iy   operate.    The   unlimited   "beyond' 


rights 


which  Japan  previously  held  at  San  Francisco  are 
now  divided  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  Under  the  new  arrangement  it  will  be 
possible  for  Japan  Air  Lines  to  include  Los 
Angeles  on  flights  between  Japan  and  South 
America.  The  amendment  discontinues  the  right 
of  Japan  Air  Lines  to  route  flights  beyond  San 
Francisco  to  South  America. 

The  consultations  also  clarified  other  important 
phases  of  civil  air  operations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  The  two  delegations  con- 
cluded that  the  present  state  of  air-transport 
development,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  volume  of 
traffic,  and  the  need  to  insure  the  further  orderly 
development  of  the  airlines  are  amply  safeguarded 
by  the  terms  of  the  1953  agreement. 

As  amended,  the  route  schedule  is  completely 
restated  as  follows: 

Schedule 

An  airline  or  airlines  designated  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  entitled  to  operate 
air  services  on  each  of  the  air  routes  specified  via  inter- 
mediate points,  in  both  directions,  and  to  make  scheduled 
landings  in  Japan  at  the  points  specified  in  this 
paragraph : 

1.  From  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  via 
intermediate  points  in  Canada,  Alaska  and  the  Kurile 
Islands,  to  Tokyo  and  beyond. 

2.  From  the  United  States,  including  its  territorial 
possessions,  via  intermediate  points  in  the  Central  Pacific, 
to  Tokyo  and  beyond. 

3.  From  Okinawa  to  Tokyo. 

An  airline  or  airlines  designated  by  the  Government  of 
Japan  shall  be  entitled  to  operate  air  services  on  each 
of  the  air  routes  specified  via  intermediate  points,  in 
both  directions,  and  to  make  scheduled  landings  in  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  points  specified  in  this 
paragraph : 

1.  From  Japan,  via  intermediate  points  in  the  Central 
Pacific,  to  Honolulu  and  beyond  : 

a)  to  Los  Angeles  and  beyond  to  points  in  South 
America. 

b)  to  San  Francisco  and  beyond  to  points  other  than 
in  South  America. 

2.  From  Japan,  via  intermediate  points  in  the  North 
Pacific  and  Canada,  to  Seattle. 

3.  From  Japan  to  Okinawa  and  beyond.5 

Points  on  any  of  the  specified  routes  may  at  the  option 
of  the  designated  airlines  be  omitted  on  any  or  all  flights. 


1  Not  printed. 
!   TIAS2854. 


farvary  2,   J  959 


*  In  granting  these  routes,  the  respective  Contracting 
Parties  are  cognizant  of  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  signed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  September  8, 1951,  under  which  the  United  States 
of  America  exercises  the  powers  of  administration,  legis- 
lation and  jurisdiction  over  Okinawa.  [Footnote  in 
original.] 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
15,  1944  (TS  987).  Opened  for  signature  at  Washing- 
ton December  1,  1958.  Enters  into  force  1  month  after 
the  date  on  which  all  parties  to  the  convention  have 
deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification  or  adherence 
to  the  protocol.1 
Signature:  United  States,  January  7, 1959. 

Fisheries 

Protocol  amending  the  international  convention  for  the 
northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  of  February  8,  1949  (TIAS 
2089) .    Done  at  Washington  June  25, 1956. 
Ratification  deposited:  France,  January  10,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  January  10, 1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at 
Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 
Signature:  Dominican  Republic,  November  20,  1958. 

Protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  March  10,  1955.  Entered  into  force  October  7, 
1957.    TIAS  3930. 

Signature   (with  statement):  Dominican  Republic,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1958. 

Protocol   of   organizational  amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement   on   Tariffs   and  Trade.     Done   at   Geneva 
March  10,  1955.1 
Signature:  Dominican  Republic,  November  20,  1958. 

Proces  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  the  protocol 
amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  the  pro- 
tocol amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III,  and 
the  protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
December  3, 1955.2 
Signature:  Dominican  Republic,  October  27,  1958. 

Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1957.1 
Signature:  Haiti,  October  30, 1958. 

Seventh  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  November  30, 1957.1 
Signatures:  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Greece,  October 
14,  1958 ;  Ceylon,  October  17,  1958 ;  United  Kingdom, 
October  20,  1958;  Haiti,  October  30,   1958;  Czecho- 
slovakia, November  6,  1958 ;  Italy,  November  7,  1958 ; 
Canada,  November  10, 1958. 

Declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of  article 
XVI :  4  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  30, 1957.1 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Partially  in  force,  section  B  of  the  proces  verbal  having 
entered  into  force  Oct.  7,  1957,  as  a  result  of  the  entry 
into  force  on  that  date  of  the  protocol  amending  the 
preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the  general  agreement. 


Signatures:  Federation  of  Malaya,  October  14,  195 
Ceylon  and  Luxembourg,  October  17,  1958 ;  Austri 
October  28,  1958 ;  Haiti  and  Indonesia,  October  l 
1958;  Finland  and  United  Kingdom,  November  5 
1958;  Italy,  December  1,  1958;  Netherlands,  Decei 
ber  16, 1958. 

United  Nations 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  statute  of  the  Intf 
national  Court  of  Justice.     Signed  at   San  Francis 
June  26,   1945.     Entered  into  force  October   24,   19 
(59  Stat.  1031). 
Admission  to  membership:  Guinea,  December  12, 1958. 


BILATERAL 

Ecuador 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  April  24,  19 
(TIAS  3833),  for  the  establishment  and  operation  ol 
rawinsonde  observation  station  at  Guayaquil.  Effect 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Quito  November  18  a 
December  30,  1958.  Entered  into  force  December  ! 
1958. 

Iceland 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February  23,  l( 
(TIAS   3787),    for    financing   certain    educational 
change  programs.     Effected   by  exchange  of  notes 
Reykjavik  October  2  and  November  27,  1958.    Entei 
into  force  November  27,  1958. 


Peru 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  April   11 


1! 


(TIAS  3823),  for  the  establishment  and  operation  o* 
rawinsonde  observation  station  at  Lima,  Peru, 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  November  13  4 
December  24,  1958.  Entered  into  force  December  • 
1958. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  10  and 
1957  (TIAS  3843),  relating  to  the  disposition  of  equ 
ment  and  material  no  longer  required  in  furthera. 
of  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program.    Effec 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  London  December  17  and 
1958.     Entered  into  force  December  30,  1958. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Resignations 


Earl  E.  T.  Smith  as  Ambassador  to  Cuba.  (For 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  President  and  Ambajj 
dor  Smith,  see  White  House  press  release  dated  Janul 
10.) 
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fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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ajor  Foreign  Policy  Problems 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy1 


While  it  is  a  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
et  with  the  members  of  the  World  Affairs 
uncil  of  Philadelphia  and  their  friends,  it  is 

0  a  severe  test  for  anyone  to  attempt  a  discus- 
n  of  American  foreign  policy  with  a  group  as 
11  informed  as  yours.     Dr.  [Robert  L.]  Johnson 

1  the  World  Affairs  Council]  was  kind  enough 
suggest  that  I  could  touch  lightly  on  the  spec- 
im  of  some  of  the  problems  with  which  your 
sretary  of  State  has  to  deal.    After  that  I  will 

my  best  to  reply  to  whatever  questions  you 
ght  be  interested  to  put.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  the  closer  the  association  of  our  Department 
State  with  the  informed  public  opinion  repre- 
ted  here,  the  more  effective  we  shall  be  in 
>ing  with  the  multiplicity  of  problems  that 
ss  on  us  today. 

many 

n  this  early  part  of  1959  the  major  issue  in- 
going the  international  picture  would  seem  to 
I  ite  to  Berlin  and  the  German  problem.2  Berlin 
3  he  kind  of  sensitive  situation  in  which  a  mis- 
a  ulation  on  one  side  or  the  other  could  lead 
avQTj  grave  complications.  That  is  why  we 
ii  e  felt  it  so  important  that  from  the  outset  the 
i<  iet  Union  should  understand  the  policies  and 
Jiness  of  the  Western  powers  and  especially 
rc  r  Government. 

l-aving  in  mind  that  the  basic  objective  of 
Usrican  foreign  policy  is  the  preservation  and 
JHncement  of  the  security  of  our  country  and 
»u|  people,  our  fundamental  values  and  institu- 

'iddress  made  before  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
'hidelphia  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  23  (press  re- 
eaj  59). 

"or  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15, 1958,  p.  947; 
Dei  29,  1958,  p.  1041 ;  Jan.  5,  1959,  pp.  3  and  5 ;  and  Jan. 

■9.>59,p.79. 


tions,  the  principal  threat  to  that  security  is 
found  in  the  policies  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  of 
countries.  In  this  highly  competitive  situation 
our  central  problem  is  to  minimize  this  threat,  to 
use  all  our  resources  and  diplomacy  to  maintain 
the  peace,  to  provide  the  military  and  economic 
strength  to  deter  general  war  as  well  as  more  lim- 
ited hostilities.  We  seek  to  build  our  economic, 
scientific,  and  cultural  assets,  to  maintain  our  in- 
dependence and  our  institutions,  and  to  offer  as  a 
great  world  power  the  leadership  which  the  world 
is  entitled  to  expect  from  us. 

Now  when  we  apply  those  general  principles 
to  a  problem  such  as  that  arising  over  the  Berlin 
issue,  we  find,  as  we  do  in  other  instances,  that 
it  is  easier  to  state  a  general  principle  than  to 
work  out  a  specific  solution  in  line  with  it.  In 
the  ambitious  plans  in  which  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship indulged  as  a  result  of  the  military  victories 
of  World  War  II,  the  control  of  Germany  was  a 
major  element.  Even  before  Allied  victory  over 
the  German  forces  became  an  assured  fact,  it 
was  overshadowed  by  speculation  regarding  the 
question  of  postwar  cooperation  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  West  on  a  number  of  questions 
and  especially  the  German  question.  Instead  of 
waiting  until  the  fighting  had  stopped  and  the 
last  German  units  had  surrendered,  agreements 
were  negotiated  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  es- 
tablished a  zonal  division  of  Germany  with  a  di- 
viding line  at  the  Elbe  River.  France  was 
subsequently  included  as  a  party  to  these  agree- 
ments. In  addition  a  four-power  occupational 
regime  was  set  up  for  the  city  of  Berlin.  All  of 
this  was  based  on  the  military  conquest  of  Ger- 
many. Actually  American  forces  invaded  and 
captured  a  large  part  of  Eastern  Germany.  We 
honored  our  agreements  by  evacuating  the  cap- 
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tured  territory  in  favor  of  the  Russian  forces  and 
in  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  agreements 
made.  It  is  on  these  facts  that  the  American 
position  on  Berlin  is  based  and  not  on  the  subse- 
quent agreement  entered  into  at  Potsdam  in  Au- 
gust 1945.3 

Thus  Berlin  became,  to  quote  President  Roose- 
velt at  the  time,  a  test  tube  of  the  possibility  of 
cooperation  between  the  East  and  West.  It  has 
from  time  to  time  produced  violent  reactions,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948.  Our 
curiosity  as  to  why  the  Berlin  issue  has  been  pro- 
voked again  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  particular 
time  remains  unsatisfied.  All  we  know  is  that 
Chairman  Nikita  Khrushchev  on  November  10  in 
a  speech  at  Moscow,  incident  to  the  visit  there  of 
the  Polish  Communist  Party  leader  Gomulka, 
announced  the  intention  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
abandon  its  occupational  position  in  Berlin  and 
turn  over  to  the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic those  functions  in  Berlin  which  are  still  exer- 
cised by  Soviet  organs.  Among  these  functions, 
of  course,  is  control  of  access  to  Berlin.  The 
three  Western  powers  having  occupational  rights 
in  Berlin,  that  is  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  do  not  recognize  the  so- 
called  German  Democratic  Republic.  Neither 
does  the  Western  German  Federal  Republic  at 
Bonn  recognize  the  East  German  regime. 

Having  started  off  hastily  in  his  November  10 
speech,  basing  his  statement  on  the  Potsdam 
agreement,  Chairman  Khrushchev,  after  a  couple 
of  weeks  of  reflection  and  no  doubt  on  the  advice 
of  his  lawyers,  shifted  his  ground  and  dispatched 
a  note  to  the  Western  powers  basing  the  problem 
on  the  London  agreements  of  1944.4  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  informed  by  the  Western  powers 
of  their  unwillingness  to  accept  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal, which,  incidentally,  was  couched  in  the 
tone  of  an  ultimatum  expiring  after  a  6  months' 
period. 

Since  then  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  visit 
to  the  United  States  of  the  energetic  Soviet 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  [Anastas]  Mikoyan, 
who  came  to  this  country  as  he  himself  indicated 


*  For  text  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  relating  to  Ger- 
many, see  ibid.,  Aug.  5, 1945,  p.  153. 

*  For  background  on  the  meetings  of  the  European 
Advisory  Commission  at  London  in  1944,  see  iMd.,  Jan.  5, 
1959,  p.  5. 
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for  a  vacation.  He  wanted  to  renew  the  associa 
tions  that  he  had  made  in  1936  and  see  for  him 
self  the  progress  which  this  capitalist  country  ha( 
made  in  the  interval.  He  came  as  a  guest  of  thi 
Soviet  Ambassador  [Mikhail  A.  Menshikov]  ii 
Washington,  and  there  was  no  indication  in  ad 
vance  of  a  desire  on  his  part  to  engage  in  specific 
business  conversations.  However,  during  thi 
bland  conversation  he  had  with  our  distinguishec 
Secretary  of  State  in  Washington  he  spontan 
eously  produced  a  rather  elaborate  aide  memoiri 
which  dealt  exhaustively  not  only  with  the  Ber 
lin  issue  but  the  German  problem  as  a  whole.  Ii 
suggested  a  warmed-over  version  of  a  peace  treaty 
for  a  federated  Germany  duly  hamstrung  Russiai 
style.  Although  an  expert  at  trade  and  economii 
matters,  he  gave  these  but  incidental  attention 
In  his  informal  conversations  with  our  Secretar 
of  State  he  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  th 
German  problem.5  No  doubt  the  phrase  that  Mi 
Molotov  used  some  time  ago  to  the  effect  that  a 
goes  Germany  so  goes  Europe  is  still  a  majo 
factor  in  the  thinking  of  Soviet  leadership. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Western  powers  a* 
determined  to  maintain  their  rights  and  positio 
in  the  city  of  Berlin.  We  hope  that  as  a  resit 
of  his  visit  here  Mr.  Mikoyan  is  convinced  th;1 
this  is  so  because  understanding  by  Moscow  of  tl 
Western  position  should  eliminate  dangerous  mi 
calculation  on  their  part.  Such  understandir 
should  facilitate  eventual  negotiation  and  settl 
ment  of  problems  on  a  peaceful  basis. 

At  Potsdam  in  1945  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
political  and  economic  unity  of  Germany  and 
free  elections.  The  Soviet  Union  never  was  wi 
ing  to  fulfill  the  obligations  assumed  by  it  at  Poi 
dam  notwithstanding  the  facile  assertions  of  ft 
Mikoyan.  In  fact,  as  there  never  was  applicati 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  some  of  the  provisions 
the  agreement,  I  have  often  wondered  why  ft- 
Stalin  accepted  those  portions  of  the  Potsdii 
text.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  belief  that  in  the  el 
there  would  prevail  the  Soviet  definition  of  f  e 
elections  and  independent  political  and  econoic 
unity,  i.e.  a  so-called  democracy  governed  by  « 
single-party  system  dictated  by  the  all-Russn 
Communist  Party.  Sometimes  there  arise  di- 
culties  with  the  Soviet  Union  because  the  sa*fl 


6  For  comments  by  Secretary  Dulles  at  his  Jan.  13  c« 
conference  on  his  talks  with  Mr.  Mikoyan,  see  BuiXi* 
of  Feb.  2, 1959,  p.  156. 
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rords  mean  one  thing  to  them,  another  to  the  free 
■orld. 

Mr.  Mikoyan  complains  that  the  Soviet  Union 
ras  deprived  of  German  reparations  by  the  West. 
'he  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  collect  $10  billion  in 
eparations  from  Germany.  As  Germany  was 
deficit  area  at  that  time,  these  could  only  have 
een  financed  and  in  effect  paid  for  by  the  United 
tates. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  selection  by  the 
oviet  Union  of  this  particular  time  to  provoke 
tie  issue  of  Berlin  and  Germany,  the  fact  is  that 
le  great  powers,  including  the  United  States,  are 
ius  faced  with  a  critical  problem.  Your  Gov- 
rnment  intends  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  of  this 
roblem,  but  it  has  been  made  clear  to  the  Soviet 
sadership  that  this  desire  does  not  involve  aban- 
onment  of  Western  rights  and  position.  It  may 
erhaps  provide  an  opportunity  to  allay  Soviet 
aspicions  about  the  participation  of  Western 
rermany  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  its 
^armament  for  defensive  purposes  and  convince 
\e  Soviet  leaders  that  this  is  after  all  in  the 
iterest  of  a  stable  Europe  and  of  European 
scurity  generally. 

ree  World-Soviet  Bloc  Relations 

A  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  the  events  of 
958  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Far  East,  and  more 
icently  those  involving  Berlin  and  Germany  is 
lat  a  change  in  the  relative  power  positions  as 
itween  the  free  world  and  Communist  forces  is 
)t  impending.  In  a  material  sense  it  would  ap- 
iar  that  there  is  good  prospect  for  continued  if 
)t  rapid  industrial  and  economic  growth  in  the 
restern  World  as  there  may  be  in  the  Sino-Soviet 
oc.  The  political  trends  seem  to  be  running 
ore  favorably  to  the  West  than  to  the  bloc  coun- 
ies.  Those  trends  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
''estern  success  in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  in 
i'e  Formosa  Strait  issue. 

This  country  remains  closely  associated  with  its 
lirtners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the 
«her  treaty  relationships  such  as  the  Southeast 
■:5ia  Treaty  Organization  and  the  security  treaties 
i]  which  it  participates  with  42  nations.  One  of 
1|e  objectives  of  the  Soviet  leadership  is  to  sep- 
tate this  country  from  its  allies.  It  is  not  beyond 
<ji  realm  of  the  possible  that  Mr.  Mikoyan  may 
l|Ve  been  influenced  in  his  statements  here  by  that 
<ijective.    I  would  imagine  that  he  departed  from 
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the  United  States  reasonably  convinced  that  your 
Government  is  loyal  to  its  allies.  He  should  have 
learned  too  that  we  are  willing  to  discuss  and 
negotiate  problems  and  differences.  In  fact  your 
Government  is  continuously  engaged  in  such  nego- 
tiations and  discussions  within  the  context  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  normal  diplomatic 
channels. 

We  continue  to  remain  acutely  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
We  understand  the  predicament  in  which  the 
peoples  of  those  areas  exist  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion and  restrictions.  We  know  how  closely  re- 
lated their  problems  are  to  the  German  question. 
We  continue  to  cooperate  in  a  practical  way  with 
the  free  Government  of  Yugoslavia,  determined  as 
it  is  to  pursue  its  own  independent  course  free 
from  great-power  pressures. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  your  Government 
observes  closely  the  developments  occurring  in 
Communist  China.  We  remain  loyal  to  our  alli- 
ance with  the  Republic  of  China.  It  may  be  true 
that  Peiping  is  absorbed  with  internal  problems 
and  developments  which  distract  it  from  an  active 
foreign  policy.  Its  frustration  resulting  from  its 
last  year's  attempt  to  capture  the  offshore  islands 
and  achieve  its  announced  objective  of  the  capture 
of  Formosa  may  be  reflected  in  the  continued 
sporadic  bombardment  of  the  Quemoys  as  well 
as  a  propaganda  effort  to  cause  dissension  among 
the  Nationalist  Chinese.  We  continue  to  main- 
tain an  informal  contact  with  the  Communist 
regime  through  ambassadorial  talks  in  Warsaw. 

Security 

As  you  know,  the  keystone  of  our  policy  of  col- 
lective security  is  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year  its  solidarity  is  cause  for 
satisfaction.  The  recent  monetary  developments 
in  Europe  we  believe  averted  a  certain  strain  on 
the  alliance,  although  there  have  been  difficulties 
and  differences  between  the  six  Common  Market 
countries  and  other  NATO  countries  over  the 
establishment  of  a  European  free-trade  area. 

The  Soviet  leadership,  including  Mr.  Mikoyan, 
continuously  asserts  its  suspicions  over  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  established  military 
bases  in  various  world  areas.  These  suspicions 
are  related  to  expressed  Russian  doubts  and 
anxieties  regarding  the  future  peaceful  intentions 
of  the  United  States.    They  assert  that  they  do 
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not  understand  why  we  should  maintain  such 
bases  unless  we  intend  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  his  homeward  journey  by  Scandinavian  Air- 
lines Mr.  Mikoyan's  airplane  developed  trouble  in 
two  engines  and  it  was  required  to  make  a  forced 
landing  at  our  base  at  Argentia  in  Newfoundland. 
Perhaps  this  incident,  in  which  fortunately  no 
one  was  injured,  may  be  helpful  in  persuading  Mr. 
Mikoyan  that  our  bases  serve  a  useful  peaceful 
purpose. 

Our  overseas  bases  are  only  one  element  in  a 
system  of  worldwide  collective  security  on  which 
the  free  world  depends  for  its  protection.  They 
are  maintained  for  defensive  and  not  for  aggres- 
sive purposes.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  is  per- 
haps more  sensitive  than  any  other  country  regard- 
ing its  national  security,  has  remained  in  actual 
military  occupation  of  other  countries  ever  since 
World  War  II  for  reasons  of  its  own  security  and 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  possible  threat  to  its 
security.  Yet  as  a  result  of  Soviet  aggressive 
expansion,  as  a  result  of  the  Berlin  blockade  of 
1948  and  the  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea,  when  the  free-world 
powers  resort  to  a  system  of  collective  security  for 
strictly  defensive  purposes  they  are  accused  of  war- 
mongering. The  Soviet  leaders  gloss  over  with 
pious  language  the  growth  of  their  own  immense 
centrally  controlled  military  establishment,  which 
makes  a  system  of  collective  security  inevitable 
if  the  free  world  is  to  survive.  With  the  tremen- 
dous advances  in  weapons  technology  and  systems 
and  the  enormous  burden  of  expense  these  entail, 
no  one  nation,  even  the  most  powerful,  can  alone 
provide  for  its  own  security  through  its  single 
military  establishment.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
the  many  nations  situated  in  Europe  and  Asia 
relatively  near  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Their  only  possible  safety  lies  in  collective  ar- 
rangements. Nations  are  interdependent  in  mili- 
tary as  well  as  other  respects.  Security  in  the 
broad  community  of  nations  has  become  a  collec- 
tive community  responsibility,  just  as  security  can 
be  maintained  within  a  civil  commonwealth  only 
through  collective  community  action. 

The  changing  nature  of  international  security 
was  fully  recognized  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter  when  it  was  agreed  upon  in  1945.  That 
charter  intended  to  create  arrangements  and 
forces  to  maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity.    Unfortunately,  due  to  Soviet  refusal  to 


cooperate,  these  measures  have  never  been  taken 
and  the  United  Nations  has  not  been  able  for  that 
reason  to  provide  for  the  general  security  in  the 
manner  originally  planned.  The  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  has  never  been  able  tc 
function  in  the  way  it  was  intended  largely  du( 
to  the  Soviet  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  which  it 
has  invoked  no  less  than  87  times.  Thus,  th( 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  which  fell 
themselves  threatened  have  been  forced  to  associ 
ate  in  mutual  assistance  pacts  and  arrangement 
of  a  regional  nature.  Their  right  to  do  so  h 
specifically  set  forth  in  the  United  Nation: 
Charter,  but  it  is  clear  that  these  measures  take) 
by  the  United  States  and  more  than  40  other  f  re 
nations  in  six  continents  have  no  aggressive  in; 
tent  and  are  solely  concerned  with  assuring  ade 
quate  defense  against  external  aggression. 

Mr.  Mikoyan  is  returning  to  the  Soviet  Unio: 
to  participate  in  the  meeting  at  Moscow  on  Jar 
uary  27  of  the  21st  Congress  of  the  Communis 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.     It  is  hoped  that  Mi 
Mikoyan's  voice  will  be  raised  at  this  importar 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  understanding  of  m 
only  American  peaceful  intentions  but  America 
strength  and  determination  as  well.    It  is  hope 
that  he  will  stress  the  point  which  our  Secretai 
of  State  has  made  so  effectively  that  it  would  I 
dangerous  for  the  Soviet  leadership  to  miscalci 
late  American  strength  and   determination.    '. 
would  be  useful  for  Mr.  Mikoyan  to  recommer 
to  the  Party  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Unic 
leaders  omit  from  their  speeches  and  resolution 
expressions  of  hostility  toward  political  mov 
ments  and  states  in  the  free  world  which  th< 
appear  unlikely  to  be  able  to  control,  such  as  tl 
United  States,  for  example.     It  is  hoped  that  M 
Mikoyan  would  report  that  it  is  abnormal  for 
state  of  revolutionary  origin  such  as  the  Sovi 
Union,  many  years  after  its  revolution,  to  prec 
cate  much  of  its  policy,  both  foreign  and  domest 
on  hostility  to  the  free  world  generally  and  t 
United  States  in  particular.    To  enshrine  m 
hostility  as  a  part  of  party  dogma  may  cause  t 
Soviet  rulers  eventually  to  lose  the  sympathy 
their  citizenry  because  they,  as  human  beings,  ai 
spontaneously  developing  more  and  wider  humi 
interests.     Even  as  an  incident  of  Mr.  Mikoya ' 
visit  to  the  United  States  some  notion  of  t> 
friendly  attitude  of  the  American  people  to  t) 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  become  app;- 
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it.  It  would  be  well  for  him  to  avoid  suggesting 
s  he  did  in  his  tour  of  this  country  that  there  is 
distinction  between  the  peaceful  and  friendly 
ttitude  of  the  American  people  and  what  is  called 
1  the  Communist  vocabulary  the  "ruling  circles" 
1  Washington. 

Of  course,  there  are  perhaps  deeper  sources  of 
Russia's  unstable  and  basically  hostile  relations 
dth  the  outside  world.  These  originated  largely 
l  the  earlier  backwardness  of  that  country,  its 
isecurity,  and  its  poverty.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mikoyan 
tiould  ask  the  delegates  to  the  Soviet  Party 
!ongress  to  look  around  them  now  at  a  time  when 
ae  Soviet  Union  possesses  the  military  power  to 
ssure  its  own  security  and  the  industrial  power 
ubstantially  to  raise  its  standard  of  living.  The 
elegates  could  in  all  honesty  ask  themselves  what 
enefits  their  doctrine  of  automatic  hostility  to- 
ward political  movements  and  states  such  as  our 
ountry  that  they  cannot  control  is  likely  to  bring 
tiem.  The  doctrine  of  hostility  represents  a  state 
f  mind  which  was  perhaps  understandable  when 
ircumstances  subjected  the  Russian  people  to 
granny,  insecurity,  and  poverty.  How  is  it  jus- 
ifiable  now?  To  a  degree  the  Soviet  people  are 
bill  subject  to  arbitrary  rule  and  to  poverty,  but 
would  ask  Mr.  Mikoyan  to  pose  the  question  to 
he  delegates  of  the  Party  Congress  whether  many 
f  their  difficulties  are  not  due  to  their  own  doc- 
rine  of  hostility  to  non-Communist  movements 
rid  states.  This  is  a  major  impediment  to  nor- 
lal  economic  and  trade  cooperation  which  Mr. 
likoyan  professes  to  endorse. 
Russia  is  a  country  on  the  fringes  of  Europe 
hich  entered  late  onto  the  European  scene.  With 
irsh  climatic  conditions,  without  natural  bound- 
*ies  to  protect  it,  and  invaded  many  times  from 
Dth  east  and  west,  Russia  grew  up  as  a  mili- 
iristic  and  autocratic  state  whose  rulers  never 
lcceeded  in  gaining  an  adequate  measure  of 
)nsent  for  their  rule  from  their  people  or  in 
stablishing  stable  relations  with  Russia's 
sighbors.  Knowing  their  rule  to  be  fragile  and 
jie  conditions  of  their  country  to  be  primitive, 
per  the  centuries  they  sought  to  keep  the  great 
iiass  of  their  subjects  from  seeing  other  coun- 
ties and  to  prevent  by  and  large  the  citizens  of 
J;her  countries  from  seeing  Russia.  Attempts  to 
!>mpensate  for  Russia's  own  sense  of  backward- 
jjss  and  insecurity  led  to  ideas  that  Russia  might 
|.ve  the  world  and  that  Moscow  might  be  the 
Jdrd  Rome. 
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In  the  Russian  revolution  in  1917,  brought  on 
by  the  archaic  nature  of  Russian  rule  and  by  the 
disasters  suffered  in  the  First  World  War,  the 
Russian  ruling  classes  were  swept  away  but  many 
hard  problems  remained.  These  the  Communist 
ideology  of  the  new  revolutionary  leaders  fitted 
like  a  glove.  Thus  the  alleged  imperialist  hatred 
for  the  new  Socialist  regime  seemed  to  confirm 
their  suspicions  of  the  outside  world  and  to  jus- 
tify the  continued  isolation  of  their  people.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Mikoyan  may  see  the  futility  of 
such  a  program  now  and  recommend  to  his  Party 
Congress  the  promotion  of  more  extensive  ex- 
change of  persons  and  ideas  which  was  proposed 
by  President  Eisenhower  at  the  summit  meeting 
in  1955.6  This  would  give  added  impetus  to  the 
progress,  small  but  steady,  which  is  being  made 
under  our  present  agreement  concluded  last  year 
in  Washington  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador.7 

Uncommitted  Areas 

There  is  not  adequate  time  for  a  discussion  of 
the  tremendous  political  developments  and  trends 
in  the  uncommitted  areas  of  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  In  the  Middle  East  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  positive  action  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Lebanon  last  summer  are  apparent. 
There  is  an  improved  understanding  of  American 
policies  and  objectives  in  that  area,  especially  re- 
garding Arab  nationalism.  Unfriendly  prop- 
aganda had  created  widespread  belief  that  the 
United  States  opposed  justifiable  Arab  aspira- 
tions for  unity,  modernization,  independence,  and 
improved  standards  of  living.  Leaders  in  the 
area  not  only  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
American  understanding  of  their  problems  but 
are  manifesting  greater  confidence  in  our  desire 
to  cooperate  in  practical  ways  and  without  ul- 
terior motives.  At  the  time  of  our  military  inter- 
vention in  the  Lebanon,  there  were  widespread 
anxieties  in  the  area  that  this  would  lead  to  re- 
pression and  foreign  exploitation.  That  a  power- 
ful American  military  force  could  be  dispatched 
at  the  invitation  of  a  friendly  government,  that 
it  could  land  and  be  present  in  the  area  for  months 
without  a  single  casualty,  and  that  it  could  leave 
peacefully  and  voluntarily  after  its  mission  was 
accomplished  has  been  an  eye  opener  to  our  friends 


•  IMd.,  Aug.  1,  1955,  p.  174. 
7  IMd.,  Feb.  17, 1958,  p.  243. 
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in  the  Middle  East.  This  achievement  is  not 
detracted  from  by  Mr.  Mikoyan's  unwise  state- 
ment that  our  forces  were  obliged  to  leave  under 
the  impact  of  public  opinion,  especially  when  he 
compares  that  operation  with  the  brutal  Soviet 
invasion  of  Hungary,  the  massive  casualties  which 
it  caused,  and  the  continued  suppression  by  naked 
Soviet  military  force  of  the  ardent  aspirations  of 
the  Hungarian  people  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. 

Throughout  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  there 
is  a  tremendous  upsurge  of  nationalism  and  awak- 
ening of  peoples.  A  major  problem  is  the  adjust- 
ment between  the  relationship  of  dependent  ter- 
ritories and  the  governing  European  countries. 
While  there  are  violent  local  incidents  from  time 
to  time,  there  is  generally  a  normal  procedure  of 
readying  territories  for  independence  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  such  problems.  Our 
Government  maintains  close  contact  with  these 
tremendous  developments  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  helpfulness. 

And  in  most  of  uncommitted  Asia,  as  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa,  there  is  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  Communist  menace.  There  have  been 
second  thoughts  about  Hungary  in  Asia.  The  So- 
viet manipulations  of  its  economic  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia, the  Pasternak  incident,  and  the  shocking 
reports  of  the  Chinese  Communist  communes 
have  all  resulted  in  a  more  critical  attitude  by 
Asians  toward  Communist  claims  and  policies. 
On  the  positive  side  the  prompt  response  of  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  nations  to  eco- 
nomic and  financial  needs  of  Asian  countries  has 
emphasized  the  value  of  Western  ties. 

Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  conclude  on  a  note  of  relative 
optimism  that,  while  1959  may  not  offer  a  pros- 
pect of  sensational  improvement  in  the  interna- 
tional situation,  there  is  no  reason  why  substantial 
progress  should  not  be  made  toward  solution  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  problems  and  differences. 
We  propose  on  our  side  to  maintain  our  military, 
economic,  and  spiritual  strength  while  persisting 
in  negotiation  of  the  basic  issues.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  making  available  many  of  the  re- 
sources needed  to  help  our  allies  and  other  friendly 
areas  promote  their  progress  and  strength  for 
independence. 
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U.S.  Clarifies  Key  Issues 
of  Geneva  Negotiations 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  63  dated  January  24 

The  statement  of  the  Soviet  Government  re 
leased  in  Moscow  on  January  22  about  the  nego 
tiations  in  Geneva  for  the  discontinuance  of  test! 
of  nuclear  weapons  claims  that  the  United  State 
and  the  United  Kingdom  "are  obviously  looking 
for  an  excuse  to  torpedo  the  current  Geneva  talks.' 
This  is  not  so.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Unioi 
has  chosen  this  moment,  when  the  negotiation 
are  under  way  at  Geneva  on  central  issues  of  effec 
tive  controls,  to  make  such  unfounded  charge 
raises  questions  as  to  their  intentions. 

The  basic  facts  concerning  these  important  ne 
gotiations  must  be  clarified. 

The  key  issues  have  been  clearly  revealed  in  th 
negotiations  which  have  been  under  way  sine 
October  31.  These  issues  relate  to  the  probler 
of  establishing  effective  control,  for  without  effec 
tive  control  no  agreement  can  be  reached  or  woulj 
be  meaningful.  The  Geneva  experts'  report  o 
last  summer *  described  only  the  technical  feature 
of  a  control  system  and  did  not  decide  the  impo1 
tant  political  and  administrative  arrangement 
which  are  now  under  negotiation.  Whether  th 
control  system  is  effective  or  ineffective  will  d< 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  these  arrangements. 

These  are  the  major  issues : 

(1)  Will  the  Soviet  Union  be  able  to  veto  an 
obstruct  every  action  of  the  Control  Commissioi 
as  it  now  demands,  or  will  it  be  possible  for  tli 
control  organization  to  act  without  this  obstacle 
The  United  States  believes  that  any  control  sy: 
tern  which  could  be  frustrated  in  its  day-to-da 
operations  by  the  veto  power  in  the  hands  of 
single  party  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

(2)  Will  the  control  posts  be  manned  by  a 
international  staff  or,  as  the  Soviet  demands,  I 
nationals  of  the  government  on  whose  territoi 
the  control  posts  are  located,  with  only  one  < 
two  outside  "observers"?  The  Soviet  positic 
would  amount  to  self-inspection  and  as  such  cai 
not  be  the  basis  for  an  agreement  in  which  a 
parties  can  have  confidence. 

(3)  Will  international  inspection  groups  be  o 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  453. 
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mized  and  ready  to  move  quickly  to  the  site  of 
1  event  which  could  be  suspected  of  being  an 
[plosion?  Or  will  sending  of  such  a  group  be 
ibject  to  weeks  of  debate  and  a  veto?  The  So- 
ot approach  would  entangle  this  key  provision 
l  miles  of  red  tape. 

If  these  and  similar  key  questions  can  be  solved 
i  a  way  that  will  insure  that  the  control  system 
effective,  the  matter  of  how  long  the  agreement 
ill  last  need  not  be  a  matter  of  concern.  Indeed, 
i  January  19,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
angdom  showed  clearly  their  readiness  to  reach 
lasting  agreement  when  they  dropped  the  re- 
tirement that  any  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
eapons  tests  must  depend  on  explicit  progress  on 
ajor  disarmament  measures.  The  United  States 
prepared  to  conclude  an  agreement  for  the  in- 
jfinite  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
ibject  only  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 
mtrol  system.  This  certainly  is  not  an  unreason- 
)le  demand.  It  is  a  principle  repeatedly  en- 
jrsed  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  the  United 
ations. 

The  Soviet  statement  attempts  to  cast  doubts  on 
le  motivation  of  the  United  States  in  submitting 
i  the  Geneva  conference  data  which  resulted 
om  the  underground  nuclear  tests  which  were 
ild  last  fall.2  These  data  did  not  invalidate  the 
'stem  agreed  upon  at  Geneva  last  summer, 
hey  did  show,  however,  that  it  is  more  difficult 
an  had  been  believed  to  distinguish  between 
rthquakes  and  underground  nuclear  explosions. 
1  onsequently,  the  system  agreed  at  Geneva,  if  un- 
:  ljusted,  would  result  in  a  burdensome  number 
i;  onsite  inspections,  which  would  be  the  principal 
l'tnaining  tool  to  identify  possible  underground 
nclear  explosions.  The  U.S.  delegation  in  Ge- 
i ya  presented  these  data  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
<  the  United  Kingdom  in  good  faith.  In  so  do- 
i  ?  we  proposed  that  they  be  studied  carefully  by 
i  r  respective  scientists,  who  would  consider  how 
i)  might  overcome  the  difficulties  disclosed  by 
1 5se  new  data.  Our  scientists  are  urgently 
tidying  this  problem.  We  expect  to  be  able  to 
t  nsmit  their  preliminary  conclusions  to  the  So- 
»t  scientists  in  the  near  future.  We  believe  that 
tlise  new  scientific  facts  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
Cirse  of  the  present  negotiations,  and  to  have 
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withheld  them  would  have  been  an  act  of  bad 
faith. 

Success  in  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  is 
squarely  up  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  control  organization 
that  can  operate  effectively,  it  will  be  possible  to 
achieve  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
testing. 

The  United  States  sincerely  seeks  such  an  agree- 
ment, convinced  that  it  would  be  of  paramount 
importance  as  a  first  step  toward  substantial  dis- 
armament and  toward  easing  international  ten- 
sions. For  this  reason  we  will  persevere  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  these  negotiations  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  The  world  is  entitled  to  similar 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Secretary  Sends  Farewell  Message 
to  Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan 

Press  release  47  dated  January  20 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  telegram,  from 
Secretary  Dulles  to  Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier 
Anastas  I.  Mikoyan  which  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
Mikoyan  shortly  before  his  departure  for  Moscow 
from,  Idlewild  International  Airport,  New  York, 
on  January  20} 

As  you  leave  the  United  States,  please  allow  me 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  myself  and  other 
officials  you  have  met,  to  express  our  personal  hope 
that  your  visit  has  been  of  value,  and  that  you  will 
convey  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  friendship  with  them. 

Through  your  visit  we  hope  that  you  can  report 
to  Premier  Khrushchev  that  you  have  gained  an 
understanding  of  the  attitudes  of  our  people — not 
only  of  the  desire  for  peace  that  they  and  their 
Government  share  so  deeply  with  people  every- 
where, but  also  of  their  unswerving  belief,  irre- 
spective of  their  political  party,  in  the  right  of 
people  to  determine  their  own  form  of  government. 

You  know  President  Eisenhower's  feeling  that 
more  visits  and  exchanges  can  help  us  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  assist  the  people  of  both 
countries  basically  to  share  the  goals  of  security, 


1  Mr.  Mikoyan  made  an  unofficial  visit  to  the  United 
States  from  Jan.  4  to  20. 
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ever-improving  standards  of  living,  and  ever- 
increasing  opportunities  for  personal  development. 
The  President  is  aware  that  you  operate  under  a 
system  of  State  capitalism,  and  he  hopes  it  has 
been  useful  to  you  to  have  seen  the  progress  of  our 
people  under  our  system  of  individual  capitalism. 


We  are  sure  that  you  have  found  the  experience 
interesting. 

For  both  peoples,  the  President  expresses  hope 
for  advancement  of  that  enduring  spirit  of  peace 
and  friendship  which  must  bring  benefit  to  the 
people  themselves. 


The  United  States  and  the  New  Africa 


by  Joseph  G.  Satterthwaite 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs a 


I  wish  to  congratulate  Tulane  University  for 
selecting  such  a  timely  and  vital  topic  for  its 
1959  regional  conference.  As  students  of  world 
affairs  are  generally  agreed,  there  is  probably  no 
geographic  area  on  earth  today  more  alive  with 
change,  more  politically,  socially,  and  economi- 
cally en  marche  than  Africa. 

The  year  1958  alone  marked  a  major  milestone 
in  African  historical  development.  Let  us  con- 
sider now  some  of  these  developments,  review 
certain  aspects  of  the  African  political  and 
economic  situation  today,  and  note  pertinent 
United  States  policies  affecting  this  continent. 

Of  necessity,  I  hasten  to  add,  only  high  points 
on  the  current  African  scene  can  be  singled  out 
in  an  address  of  this  duration.  There  will  there- 
fore be  some  areas  and  many  important  problems 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  consider. 

The  Political  Situation  in  Africa  Today 

The  political  situation  in  Africa  today  can  be 
described  as  vibrant,  if  not  effervescent.  The 
pattern  of  the  new  Africa  is  unfolding  rapidly. 
Although  it  will  be  strikingly  different  from  the 
old,  its  future  is  almost  beyond  conjecture.  One 
thing  is  certain:  Americans  must  understand  the 
vast  political  potential  of  this  colossal  continent, 
almost  four  times  the  size  of  our  own  country. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Southern  Regional  Assembly 
(Tulane  University)  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  on  Jan.  17  (press 
release  38  dated  Jan.  16). 


To  do  so,  they  must  sympathetically  appreciate 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Africa's  220  million 
people. 

We  can  perhaps  understand  some  of  these  aspi- 
rations by  reviewing  for  a  few  moments  the  resolu-' 
tions  of  the  nongovernmental,  but  important,  All- 
African  Peoples  Conference,  held  at  Accra,  Ghana; 
from  December  8  to  12, 1958.  Some  170  delegates 
from  62  organizations  and  parties  in  28  independ- 
ent or  dependent  African  territories  attended  this 
significant  meeting,  joined  by  another  130  fraternal 
delegates  and  observers  from  non- African  terri- 
tories, including  the  United  States,  the  Soviel 
Union,  and  Communist  China. 

The  major  resolution  of  the  conference  con 
demned  imperialism  and  colonialism,  called  upor 
the  independent  African  states  to  assist  independ 
ence  movements  in  dependent  areas,  supportec 
peaceful  action  toward  independence,  and  ap 
proved  violent  retaliation  against  violent  subju 
gation  and  exploitation. 

Other  resolutions  condemned  racialism  an< 
discriminatory  laws;  tribalism,  religious  separa 
tism,  and  traditional  institutions  as  instrument 
of  colonialism  and  obstacles  to  progress ;  endorse* 
pan- Africanism  and  regional  federations  as  step 
to  a  pan- African  commonwealth;  denounce 
artificial  frontiers,  travel  and  citizenship  barrier 
among  Africans;  called  for  solidarity  anion 
African  trade  unions;  proposed  reciprocal  teacli 
ing  of  English  and  French;  and  established 
permanent  secretariat  in  Accra. 

The  conference  also  appointed  a   15-membe 
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jering  committee,  headed  by  Tom  Mboya  of 
inya,  and  instructed  the  group  to  meet  twice  a 
ar. 

Vice  President  Nixon  sent  a  message  of  greet- 
ed to  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,2  the 
nference  host,  and  among  the  25  American  ob- 
rvers  and  fraternal  delegates  present  were  Con- 
essman  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  of  Detroit, 
ichigan,  and  Mr.  Mason  Sears,  United  States 
jpresentative  on  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
>uncil. 

Although  some  of  the  resolutions  and  statements 
ide  at  the  Accra  sessions  are  controversial,  it  is 
ident  that  the  resolutions  generally  reflect 
frican  aspirations  for  self-government  and  eco- 
mic  and  social  progress  and  a  deep-seated  oppo- 
;ion  to  colonialism  and  racial  discrimination, 
ich  attitudes  on  the  part  of  African  political 
legates  are  understandable  and  are  feelings  with 
iich  Americans  can  legitimately  sympathize. 
As  Secretary  Dulles  stated  in  an  address  at 
eveland  on  November  18, 1958,3 

rhe  United  States  supports  political  independence  for 
peoples  who  desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertake  its 
iponsibilities.    We  have  encouraged  and  we  rejoice  at 
5  current  evolution. 

The  ability  to  undertake  the  responsibilities 
independence  is  achieved,  among  other  things, 
rough  development  of  an  adequate  political, 
lial,  and  economic  structure,  through  expen- 
se in  self-government,  and  through  the  general 
derstanding  of  the  interdependence  of  all  states 
:  the  closely  knit  world  of  the  20th  century. 
The  recent  Accra  conference  obviously  created 
i  heady"  atmosphere  and  will  undoubtedly  give 
ipetus  to  the  basic  African  movement  toward 
><f-rule  in  the  area  where  it  does  not  now  exist. 
le  relatively  moderate  position  taken  on  the 
f  idamental  question  of  violence  versus  nonvio- 
L<  ce  in  the  achievement  of  independence,  the 
-itid  toward  unity  of  purpose,  and  the  emer- 
ge of  a  distinctive  African  personality  give 
5<  le  cause  for  encouragement  to  those  who  favor 
i  peaceful,  orderly  development  of  Africa  to- 
Wi'd  self-government  and  autonomy. 

pother  observation  that  seems  pertinent  in 
c<  nection  with  the  All- African  Peoples  Confer- 
ee, at  which  numerous  labor  organizations  were 
Presented,  is  that  many  African  labor  leaders, 


iJulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1958,  p.  1042. 
!  Md.,  Dec.  8,  1958,  p.  897. 


with  their  trade-union  organizations,  are  play- 
ing prominent  and  even  decisive  roles  in  the  Af- 
rican independence  movement.  The  United 
States  follows  African  labor  developments  with 
interest,  not  merely  because  international  com- 
munism considers  organized  labor  a  primary  tar- 
get but  because  of  its  basic  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  stable  regimes  in  each  territory  or 
state.  A  further  indication  of  the  importance 
of  African  labor  developments  is  the  establish- 
ment this  month  by  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization (ILO)  of  its  first  field  office  in  Africa. 
The  office  will  be  located  in  Lagos,  capital  of 
Nigeria. 

In  view  of  the  many  political  movements  now 
in  motion  on  the  African  continent,  with  the  con- 
stant requirement  for  adjustment  and  accommoda- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  it  is  particularly 
significant  to  note  the  important  new  policy  an- 
nounced by  the  Belgian  Government  January  13 
for  the  Belgian  Congo.  Under  this  program 
greater  immediate  participation  by  Africans  in 
the  political  life  of  the  Congo  is  planned,  begin- 
ning with  elections  this  year  for  African  counci- 
lors in  towns  and  most  rural  areas  and  election  of 
provincial  councils  in  1960.  These  in  turn  are  to 
elect  members  of  central  and  general  legislative 
councils.  In  addition  the  Government  announced 
that  eventual  independence  was  foreseen  but  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Congo  would  choose 
association  with  Belgium. 

Regional  Groupings 

In  addition  to  historic  changes  occurring 
within  African  territories,  the  trend  toward  for- 
mation of  regional  groupings  or  federations  of 
independent  states  to  strengthen  the  independ- 
ence movement  on  the  continent  is  perhaps  of  even 
greater  significance.  Let  us  review  for  a  mo- 
ment the  progress  being  made  toward  these 
groupings,  which  were  so  strongly  supported  by 
the  delegates  to  the  All-African  Peoples  Con- 
ference.   We  can  begin  in  the  West. 

On  November  23,  1958,  President  Sekou 
Toure  of  Africa's  newest  independent  state, 
Guinea,  and  Prime  Minister  Kwame  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana  announced  a  plan  to  federate  their  coun- 
tries to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  union  of  West 
African  states  and  said  the  adherence  of  other 
West  African  territories  would  be  welcomed.  The 
two  Heads  of  Government  agreed:    (1)    to  set 
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up  a  joint  economic  commission  to  study  mutual 
problems  of  economics  and  finance  as  well  as 
means  to  improve  communications;  and  (2)  to 
appoint  a  joint  constitutional  commission  to  work 
out  a  constitution  for  the  two  states.  The  lead- 
ers indicated  both  states  would  retain  ties  with 
their  former  mother  countries,  France  and  Great 
Britain;  would  retain  local  autonomy  while  at 
the  same  time  harmonizing  their  defense,  for- 
eign policy,  and  financial  and  economic  policies. 
Simultaneously  Ghana  made  available  to  Guinea 
$28  million  in  credits. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  evolving  Ghana- 
Guinea  federation,  since  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
the  two  Governments  will  in  fact  coordinate  their 
policies,  particularly  their  monetary  systems  and 
their  respective  relations  with  the  British  Com- 
monwealth and  French  Community.  In  the 
meantime,  Ghana  and  Guinea  remain  separate 
and  sovereign  entities,  each  with  full  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  and  each  responsible  for  its 
own  foreign  affairs.  In  addition,  on  January  7 
Guinea  and  France  signed  a  series  of  three  agree- 
ments— financial,  cultural,  and  technical  assist- 
ance— which  (1)  keeps  Guinea  in  the  franc  zone; 
(2)  retains  French  as  the  official  language  of  the 
country;  and  (3)  authorizes  sending  of  French 
technicians  and  administrative  advisers  to  Guinea. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  and  not  later  than  April 
6  the  new  French  Community  will  be  established 
and  functioning.  Although  French  Somaliland 
voted  to  retain  its  present  status  as  an  overseas 
territory  of  France,  the  12  other  African  member 
territories  have  voted  to  associate  with  France 
in  the  new  Community  as  autonomous  republics. 
As  such  each  will  have  complete  local  autonomy, 
but  such  matters  as  foreign  relations,  defense, 
and  currency  will  be  the  common  responsibility 
of  the  Community.  The  latter  will  be  headed  by 
a  president  and  have  an  executive  council,  leg- 
islative body,  arbitral  tribunal,  and  perhaps  an 
administrative  secretariat. 

The  new  French  Constitution,  approved  last 
September  28,  permits  any  member  of  the  French 
Community  to  leave  the  Community  and  also 
provides  for  territories  to  become  members  of  the 
Community  either  separately  or  in  association 
with  other  states.  The  latter  provision  has  ap- 
pealed to  several  French  African  states  which 
believe  that  a  primary  federation  can  more  effi- 
ciently perform  certain  governmental  functions 
such  as  collection  of  customs  and  taxes  and  direc- 


tion of  civil  service  than  can  the  state 
individually. 

Meeting  at  Bamako  the  last  days  of  1958,  fou 
autonomous  republics  of  French  West  Africa- 
Senegal,  Sudan,  Upper  Volta,  and  Dahomey- 
voted  to  associate  in  a  primary  federation 
Principal  emphasis  in  forming  this  associatioi 
was  on  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  trade,  trans 
port,  and  communications,  but  political  coordi 
nation  was  also  sought. 

Although  the  situation  in  the  four  Frencl 
Equatorial  African  autonomous  republics  is  un 
clear,  meetings  of  representatives  of  these  repub 
lies  have  been  held  to  discuss  means  for  greate 
interstate  coordination  in  various  fields.  Wha 
will  finally  result  cannot  be  safely  predicted,  al 
though  the  desire  for  greater  areawide  coopera 
tion  seems  evident. 

West  African  Federation 

At  a  constitutional  conference  in  London  las 
September  and  October  the  already  establishe 
giant  West  African  Federation  of  Nigeria — Afr 
ca's  most  populous  state — determined,  with  Bri; 
ish   colonial   officials,  the  steps  to  be  taken  1 
achieve  independence  within  the  British  Cor 
monwealth  on  October  1,  1960.    The  history  ( 
the  formulation  of  our  own  Constitution  in  17J 
gives  us  some  indication  of  the  problems  face 
by  the  Nigerian  Federation  delegates  in  Londc 
last  fall.     Seldom  has  any  group   of  politic 
leaders  demonstrated  more  statesmanlike  qualiti 
than  those  displayed  by  these  Nigerian  leade 
and  British  colonial  officials  at  this  month-loi 
conference.    Although  the  Federation  must  st 
face  the  stresses  and  strains  of  a  national  electi< 
this  year,  the  Nigerians  have  given  every  eviden 
of  being  capable  of  carrying  their  important  fe 
eration  of  some  35  million  West  Africans  throuj 
the    final    transition    to    independence    in   goi 
order. 

Movements  toward  federation  are  not  limit  I 
to  West  Africa.  Last  September  16  to  18  Africi 
political  leaders  from  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tangs- 
yika,  Zanzibar,  and  Nyasaland  met  at  Mwan:, 
Tanganyika,  to  discuss  an  East  African  regioil 
association.  Principal  results  of  this  confereie 
were  the  formation  of  the  Pan- African  Freedi 
Movement  of  East  and  Central  Africa  (PA- 
MECA),  issuance  of  the  Mwanza  Charter,  al 
formation  of  a  caretaker  committee. 
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This  movement  seeks  to  coordinate  African 
elf-rule  programs  in  East  Africa  by  means  of 
erritorial  "freedom  committees."  Membership  is 
pen  to  "all  nationalist  and  labor  organizations 
ehich  accept  and  conform  to  the  policy  of  Pan- 
Lfricanism  and  the  liberation  of  Africa."  Head- 
quarters of  their  permanent  secretariat  will  be  at 
)ar-es-Salaam,  Tanganyika. 

One  outcome  of  this  conference  was  a  series  of 
alks  at  Kampala  in  November  which  resulted  in 
,n  agreement  to  merge  the  Uganda  National  Con- 
fess with  the  United  Congress  Party  of  Uganda, 
t  is  anticipated  that  the  movement  will  sponsor 
imilar  nationalist  party  consolidations  in  Zanzi- 
bar. It  is  evident  that  this  East  African  move- 
lent  seeks  independence  of  its  territories  first  and 
ederation  later. 

In  the  north  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral 
he  dominant  political  parties  of  Tunisia  and 
lorocco  met  with  representatives  of  the  Algerian 
National  Liberation  Front  (FLN)  at  Tangier, 
lorocco,  in  April  1958  to  discuss  plans  for  a 
forth  African  federation  or  "Greater  Maghreb." 
tesolutions  were  approved  calling  for  formation 
f  a  Maghrebian  consultative  assembly  and  a 
ermanent  secretariat. 

Consummation  of  such  a  federation  will  neces- 

irily  have  to  await  an  Algerian  settlement,  and 

ccordingly  demands  for  Algerian  independence 

re  taking  precedence  over  concrete  measures  for 

jgional  cooperation  in  this  area. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  United  States 

ttitude  toward  the  general  concept  of  federation 

r  regional  association  in  Africa  ? 

The  United  States  views  with  favor  political 

ssociations  of  African  states  when  such  associa- 

'ons  contribute  to  political  stability  and  economic 

ability  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  desires 

:  the  populations  concerned. 

|  As  the  United  States  itself  is  a  federation  and 

>und  the  federal  principle  practical  for  resolving 

ie  need  for  effective  economic  and  political  co- 

peration  among  the  original  13  colonies,  it  is 

,itural  that  this  country  should  view  with  special 

,  terest  the  trend  toward  federal  associations  in 

her  parts  of  the  world.     But  African  federation, 

ter  all,  is  an  African  problem  and  will  have  to 

j'  solved  by  Africans. 

I  Another  important  development  in  current 
Jfrican  political  evolution  is  the  anticipated 
•hievement  of  independence  by  four  United  Na- 
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tions  trust  territories  in  1960.  The  United  States 
has  followed  with  interest  the  political  evolution 
of  French  Togo,  Somaliland  under  Italian  admin- 
istration, and  British  and  French  Cameroons,  and 
in  the  13th  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  supported  all  resolutions  designed  to 
pave  the  way  for  their  independence. 

Last  November  14  the  General  Assembly  noted 
that  the  Governments  of  Togo  and  France  had 
decided  by  mutual  agreement  that  Togo  should 
attain  independence  in  1960  and  gave  its  approval. 
The  United  States  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  pertinent 
General  Assembly  resolution.4 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  December  5,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  noted  another  declaration  of 
France  that  the  French  Cameroun  would  achieve 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  representative  that 
independence  on  ajnuary  1,  1960,  and  the  state- 
the  British  Cameroons  was  expected  to  achieve 
either  self-government  or  independence  in  1960, 
concomitantly  with  the  independence  of  Nigeria 
on  October  1  of  that  year.  With  these  develop- 
ments in  mind,  the  General  Assembly  requested 
the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  session  next 
month  (1)  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  Council's 
recently  concluded  visiting  mission  to  the  two 
Cameroons  and  (2)  to  make  observations  and 
recommendations  on  the  future  of  the  two  trust 
territories  at  the  resumed  session  of  the  13th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  scheduled  to  meet  on  February  20. 

The  visiting  mission,  a  regular  mechanism  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  was  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Benjamin  Gerig  of  the  United  States. 
Conclusions  of  this  mission  will  doubtless  have  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  United  Nations  deliber- 
ations on  the  future  of  these  two  trust  territories. 
The  United  States  looks  forward  to  their  emer- 
gence from  trusteeship  status  in  1960. 

The  Italian  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland,  now 
called  Somalia,  is  scheduled  by  U.N.  resolution  to 
achieve  its  independence  by  December  2,  1960. 
This  trust  territory  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
recent  United  Nations  General  Assembly  session 
in  two  important  aspects:  (1)  its  economic  via- 
bility after  it  achieves  independence  and  (2)  its 
disputed  border  with  Ethiopia.  The  General 
Assembly  in  both  cases  adopted  resolutions  which 
registered  some  progress  toward  a  solution  of  these 


4  For  a  U.S.  statement  made  in  Committee  IV  (Trustee- 
ship) on  Nov.  4  together  with  text  of  the  resolution,  see 
ibid.,  Dec.  29,  1958,  p.  1073. 
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two  problems  but  which  also  emphasized  the  de- 
sirability of  final  solutions  for  these  problems  be- 
fore Somalia  achieves  final  independence.  In  each 
instance  the  United  States  exerted  a  great  effort 
to  be  constructive  and  helpful  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  United  States  has  also  been  able 
through  technical  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams to  extend  aid  to  the  Somali  people  during 
this  important  transitional  period.  We  will  wel- 
come Somalia  into  the  family  of  independent  na- 
tions in  1960,  and  we  intend,  together  with  other 
friendly  Western  nations,  to  contribute  what  we 
can  to  the  new  nation  in  its  efforts  to  solve  its 
problems  and  consolidate  its  independence. 

Standing  out  on  the  current  African  political 
scene  are  two  very  serious  problems:  (1)  that  of 
achieving  a  just  racial  policy  in  multiracial  areas 
of  settlement  and  (2)  that  of  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  the  African  nationalist  movement 
from  the  interference  of  international  com- 
munism. 

Problem  of  Just  Racial  Policies 

Racial  problems  in  West  Africa  have  been  al- 
most nonexistent  because  non-Africans  have  come 
there  almost  exclusively  as  traders,  missionaries, 
teachers,  administrators,  or  technicians  and  not 
as  settlers.  In  East,  Central,  and  Southern  Af- 
rica, however,  the  problem  is  that  of  working  out 
equitable  policies  to  govern  relations  between 
several  races  living  side  by  side.  Fundamen- 
tally it  is  not  contact  between  Africans,  Euro- 
peans, Asians,  and  Arabs  alone  that  gives  rise  to 
serious  race  problems  in  this  area  but  rather  social 
and  economic  competition  between  several  per- 
manently established  racial  groups.  The  overall 
problem  revolves  around  two  factors:  (1)  the 
African's  aspiration  to  increase  his  share  of  his 
country's  great  natural  resources  and  produc- 
tion and  to  achieve  more  nearly  the  European 
living  standard  and  (2)  the  aspiration  of  Afri- 
can nationalists  for  a  "one  man,  one  vote"  electoral 
policy  and  eventual  African  majority  rule. 

The  United  States  cannot  ignore  the  serious 
dangers  inherent  in  any  failure  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  harmonious,  just  race  relations  in  Africa's 
dependent  and  independent  territories.  But  the 
United  States,  in  view  of  its  continuing  domestic 
problems  in  the  field  of  race  relations,  must  in 
good  conscience  and  with  appropriate  humility 
avoid  attempting  to  suggest  specific  solutions  to 


any  African  territory.  The  problems  of  the 
multiracial  states  in  Africa  are  enormously  com- 
plicated and  permit  no  pat  solution.  We  must 
regard  them  with  understanding  while  at  the 
same  time  continuing,  as  in  the  past,  to  stand 
steadfast  in  all  international  forums  for  the 
principle  of  nondiscrimination  and  racial  equality 
throughout  the  world.  Then,  insofar  as  we  are 
able  to  set  the  good  example  by  solving  our  own 
race-relations  problem,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
contribute  to  constructive  and  moderate  solu- 
tions of  similar  problems  in  Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  thorny  race  problem  Africa 
today  faces  the  major  danger  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury— that  of  predatory  international  commu- 
nism, the  new  imperialism  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 


International  Communism  and  African  Nationalism 

Under  active  Russian  guidance  the  aggressive 
Soviet  bloc  is  now  directing  a  subtle  effort  toward 
influencing  the  burgeoning  African  nationalist 
independence  movement. 

Noting  this  problem  facing  all  newly  inde- 
pendent areas,  Secretary  Dulles  declared  in  his  re- 
cent Cleveland  address  that  the  United  State; 
must 

.  .  .  recognize  that  under  present  conditions  newl: 
created  nations  face  a  formidable  task.  They  are  marke< 
out  by  international  communism  as  special  prey.  It  i 
classic  Communist  doctrine,  enunciated  by  Lenin,  tha 
communism  should  initially  stimulate  "nationalism"  t 
order  to  break  the  ties  between  colonized  areas  and  th 
colonial  powers.  Then  communism  should  move  in  t 
"amalgamate"  the  newly  independent  peoples  into  th 
Communist  bloc. 

The  diversified  Soviet  tactics  employed  in  Af 
rica  today  are  designed  to  promote  identificatio 
with  emerging  nationalist  elements  and  further  t 
reduce  Western  influence  in  the  newly  indf 
pendent  states  by  rapidly  establishing  political  rt 
lations  and  signing  economic  and  trade  agre< 
ments. 

As  Secretary  Dulles  also  said  at  Cleveland : 

There  is  great  danger  that  newly  granted  independen 
may  turn  out  to  be  but  a  brief  interlude  between  the  ru 
of  colonialism  and  the  harsh  dictatorship  of  internation 
communism. 

He  added,  however: 

The  fact  of  that  risk  must  not  .  .  .  lead  us  to  aband  f 
our  basic  faith  in  the  right  and  capacity  of  peoples  > 
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govern  themselves.  What  is  needed  is  to  reinforce  that 
faith  with  a  resolve  to  help  the  new  nations  to  solve  their 
problems  in  freedom  and  thus  to  preserve  their  newly 
found  independence. 

The  first  African  problem  requiring  our  as- 
sistance in  this  context  is  of  course  the  socioeco- 
nomic problem. 

The  Economic  Situation  in  Africa  Today 

Africa's  economic  and  social  needs,  like  her 
political  and  racial  problems,  are  as  colossal  as  the 
continent  itself.  The  basic  list  must  include  the 
need  for  developmental  investment  capital,  both 
private  and  public;  for  more  skilled  labor,  tech- 
nicians, and  executives ;  for  more  and  better  trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities ;  for  diver- 
sification of  one-crop  economies,  improved 
agricultural  techniques,  and  the  development  of 
small  industries;  and,  above  all,  for  more  wide- 
spread medical,  public-health,  and  educational 
facilities. 

In  general  terms  economists  who  have  devoted 
much  consideration  to  the  problem  of  developing 
the  world's  underdeveloped  economies  believe  that 
all  such  economies  reflect  a  condition  of  stable  or 
quasi-stable  equilibrium  wherein  any  tendency 
toward  improvement  in  per  capita  income  is  coun- 
terbalanced and  dissipated  through  a  fall  in  mor- 
tality rates.  A  major  aspect  of  the  problem,  in 
short,  is  one  of  breaking  through  this  vicious 
circle  by  introducing  capital  investment  and  im- 
proved technology  in  sufficient  magnitude  and  in 
sufficiently  effective  form  to  bring  about  a  net  gain 
which  would  pave  the  way  to  sustained  economic 
growth. 

Africa's  socioeconomic  problems,  in  sum,  con- 
stitute a  major  challenge  to  the  West.  No  one 
nation  can  possibly  solve  them  alone.  Africa  must 
have  and  deserves  the  cooperative  support  of  her 
free-world  partners  in  this  endeavor.  Happily 
much  has  already  been  done  and  more  is  being 
organized. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  inaugural  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
(UNECA)  was  held  at  Addis  Ababa,  its  perma- 
nent headquarters.  This  Commission,  created  by 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(ECOSOC)  last  year,  is  designed  to  raise  the  level 
t  of  economic  activity  and  living  standards  of  Afri- 
can nations:   (1)  by  the  collection  and  dissemina- 


tion of  information;  (2)  by  offering  advice  and 
assistance  on  coordinated  economic  policies;  and 
(3)  by  supporting  such  ECOSOC  functions  as 
technical  assistance.  The  U.N.  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa  is  designed,  in  effect,  to  bring 
into  focus  Africa's  economic  problems  as  well  as 
its  opportunities.  And  it  is  clear  from  the  opening 
session  at  Addis  Ababa  that  the  Commission  will 
provide  a  forum  for  a  broad  exchange  of  views 
and  ideas  for  accelerating  African  economic 
development. 

Speakers  at  the  opening  session  of  UNECA, 
which  now  has  15  members  and  9  associate  mem- 
bers, were  generally  agreed  that  Africa's  currently 
artificial  political  boundaries  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  into  economic  barriers  as  new 
territories  gained  independence.  There  was  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  need  for  regional  coopera- 
tion in  both  planning  and  executing  economic 
programs  and  general  agreement  that  much  help 
is  still  needed  from  the  more  highly  developed 
countries,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  technical 
training,  development  of  adequate  statistics,  and 
providing  investment  capital. 

Aside  from  creating  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa,  the  United  Nations  has  contributed 
considerably  to  Africa's  economic  development  in 
the  last  decade.  The  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD)  has 
loaned  more  than  $400  million  to  African  states 
and  territories  since  its  operations  began.  Bank 
President  Eugene  R.  Black  contemplates  that  the 
annual  rate  of  investment  in  Africa  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  will  expand  this  year.  The  United 
States  contributes  40  percent  of  the  bank's  funds. 

United  Nations  and  specialized-agency  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  have  shown  acute  aware- 
ness of  the  increasing  needs  of  African  states  and 
territories  and  the  ability  of  this  area  to  benefit 
substantially  from  multilateral  technical  assist- 
ance. The  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical 
Assistance  Program,  to  which  the  United  States 
is  also  the  major  contributor,  is  financed  by  vol- 
untary contributions  from  some  80  governments 
and  is  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  and 
such  United  Nations  agencies  as  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO). 

The  share  of  the  Expanded  Program's  total 
resources   allocated  to  the  African  region  has 
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risen  from  about  9  percent  in  1956  to  15  percent 
in  the  1959  budget,  under  which  African  pro- 
grams will  be  allocated  approximately  $4  million. 
The  United  States  has  consistently  encouraged 
this  trend  in  the  program's  administration. 

United  States  foreign  economic  policy  has  been 
founded  on  a  clear  recognition  of  American  in- 
terdependence and  mutuality  of  interest  with 
other  nations  of  the  free  world,  including  those 
of  Africa.  In  fiscal  year  1958  the  mutual  security 
program  for  Africa  totaled  $77  million,  and  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  1959,  the  total  will  be  still 
higher.  The  bulk  of  this  aid  has  been  going  to 
the  North  African  states,  but  sub-Saharan  ter- 
ritories are  now  figuring  more  importantly  in  the 
overall  aid  picture,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
technical  assistance.  Countries  now  receiving 
United  States  economic  or  technical  assistance 
are  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Libya,  the  Sudan,  Ethiopia, 
Somalia,  Liberia,  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Sierra  Leone, 
the  British  East  African  territories,  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Ehodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

By  comparison,  of  course,  the  European  coun- 
tries with  African  interests  have  been  providing 
assistance  and  investment  at  the  rate  of  approx- 
imately $700  million  a  year. 

The  United  States  Export-Import  Bank  has 
been  lending  African  states  and  territories  up  to 
$10  million  to  $15  million  annually  for  develop- 
ment projects.  In  addition  the  new  Development 
Loan  Fund  (DLF)  has  approved  loans  to  Liberia, 
Tunisia,  Libya,  and  Somalia  and  has  several  ad- 
ditional loan  applications  from  African  states 
pending. 

European  and  American  private  investments 
are  vital  to  African  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment. European  private  investment  in  the  conti- 
nent figures  in  the  billions;  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment totals  about  $624  million,  roughly  one-half  of 
which  is  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  United 
States  trade  with  Africa  totals  about  $1.1  billion 
annually,  and  the  raw  materials  which  Africa 
provides  the  United  States  have  a  value  to  our 
economy  not  measurable  in  dollars. 

The  philosophy  which  motivates  the  basic 
American  approach  to  the  problem  of  African 
economic  and  social  development  was  well  stated 
by  Dr.  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  United  States  of- 
ficial observer  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa.     Dr.  Kotschnig 
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said  the  United  States  defines  economic  and  so- 
cial development  as  an  "investment  in  human 
beings."  "There  is  little  meaning,"  he  went  on, 
"and  perhaps  even  real  disadvantage  in  economic 
development  which  does  not  have  as  its  primary 
objective  raising  the  levels  of  living  of  people, 
all  the  people.  Steel  mills,  machine-tool  plants 
power  developments,  and  any  number  of  earth 
satellites  mean  very  little  unless  they  permit  th* 
individual  in  our  respective  societies  to  live  £ 
fuller  life  in  greater  freedom.  This  means  bet 
ter  education,  better  health,  a  greater  volume  o: 
consumer  goods,  and  the  right  to  enjoy  all  thes< 
benefits  without  dictation  and  regimentatioi 
from  above." 

j 

Conclusions 

As  the  old  Africa  refashions  its  visage  and  th 
new,  vibrant,  and  politically  articulate  Afric 
evolves,  the  United  States  recognizes  the  cha 
lenge  of  the  hour — the  challenge  to  contribute  t 
the  stability  and  orderly  evolution  of  this  giar 
continent,  to  be  responsive  to  its  needs  and  syrc 
pathetic  to  its  legitimate  aspirations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  new  Africa  is  general 
opposed  to  racial  discrimination  and  rule  froi 
without;  that  it  is  earnestly  seeking  great* 
unity  of  purpose;  that  it  shows  considerable  f 
vor  to  the  creation  of  regional  associations  i 
meet  the  need  for  coordinated  social,  economi 
and  political  development;  that  the  United  N 
tions  trusteeship  system  and  other  United  N 
tions  activities  are  materially  assisting  the  orde 
ly  advancement  of  the  continent;  that  Africa] 
need  important  outside  assistance  to  meet  the 
pressing  economic  problems;  and  that  intern 
tional  communism  is  actively  working  to  su- 
vert  African  nationalism  to  its  purpose.  Tl» 
West  must  show  dedication  and  imagination  ail 
build  a  new  relationship  with  the  dynamic  20t- 
century  Africa  based  on  principles  of  equalit, 
justice,  and  mutual  understanding. 

In  a  spirit  of  partnership,  of  enlightened  go<l 
will  and  generosity  worthy  of  its  position  as* 
major  world  power,  the  United  States  must  8- 
sist  Africa  to  achieve  its  objectives  by  peacefl 
and  orderly  means.  Active  support  of  the  Amt- 
ican  intellectual  and  private  community  to  tls 
end  is  essential.  This  is  the  role  which  you  he3 
tonight  can  and  must  play. 
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U.S.  Denies  Supplying  Arms  to  Cuba 
After  March  1958  Cutoff  Date 

Press  release  60  dated  January  21 

The  U.S.  Government  at  no  time  made  available 
combat  arms  of  any  kind  through  third  countries 
or  in  any  other  way  to  the  Batista  government 
after  suspending  armaments  shipments  to  Cuba 
in  March  1958,  the  Department  of  State  declared 
on  January  21.  The  statement  was  made  as  the 
result  of  a  press  report  attributed  to  a  Cuban 
naval  officer  on  January  20  that  bombs  from  the 
United  States  were  transshipped  through 
Nicaragua  after  the  cutoff  date. 

The  Department  received  categorical  assurances 
from  the  Nicaraguan  Government  on  January  21 
that  no  U.S.  arms  were  shipped  from  Nicaragua 
to  the  Batista  government.  The  American  Em- 
bassy at  Managua  said  that  it  had  never  heard  of 
U.S.  arms  being  sent  from  Nicaragua  to  Cuba. 


President's  Military  Aid  Committee 
Announces  Three  Area  Study  Groups 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  16 

William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  To  Study  the  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Program,1  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 16  that  two  area  study  groups  will  leave  for 
Asia  next  week  and  a  third  will  leave  for  the 
Middle  East  shortly  thereafter.  Each  will  ana- 
lyze American  military  aid  and  its  relationship  to 
economic  assistance  and  to  the  political  and  eco- 
inomic  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
area  to  be  visited. 

The  Northeast  Asia  group  will  be  headed  by 

i  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  member  of  the  President's  com- 

Imittee,  and  will  include  Gen.  John  E.  Hull,  USA 

(retired),  military  adviser  to  the  committee.    A 

second  area  team  going  to  Southeast  Asia  will  be 

beaded  by  Dillon  Anderson,  committee  member, 

tmd  will  include  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  USA 

i(retired),   military    adviser.    The   Middle  East 

?roup  includes  two  members  of  the  committee, 

'For  text  of  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower 
i°  Mr.  Draper  outlining  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
,he  committee  and  an  announcement  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1058, 
i.  054. 
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George  McGhee  and  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford, 
USN  (retired). 

The  three  study  groups  will  be  accompanied 
by  civilian  and  military  members  of  the  commit- 
tee's staff  and  will  discuss  the  subjects  under 
review  by  the  committee  with  officials  of  the 
United  States  and  with  others  in  the  several 
countries. 


DLF  Makes  Loan  in  Taiwan 
for  Shipyard  Expansion 

Press  release  57  dated  January  22 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  on  January  22  signed 
an  agreement  to  lend  $2  million  in  DLF  funds  to 
the  Ingalls-Taiwan  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.  to  finance  the  costs  of  acquiring  equipment 
and  materials  for  expansion  of  shipyard  and  re- 
pair facilities  at  Keelung,  Taiwan. 

The  agreement  was  signed  for  Ingalls-Taiwan 
by  C.  C.  Wei,  vice  president  of  the  company. 
Martin  Wong,  Economic  Minister  Counselor  of 
the  Chinese  Embassy,  attended  the  signing  cere- 
mony. 

Ingalls-Taiwan  is  controlled  by  private  U.S.  in- 
terests, but  Chinese  citizens  also  have  invested  in 
the  enterprise.  The  loan  will  make  possible  con- 
struction of  a  third  graving  dock  at  Keelung. 
In  addition  to  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  har- 
bor facilities  for  serving  tankers,  fishing  vessels, 
and  other  commercial  craft,  it  will  also  enable 
them  to  be  used  for  serving  U.S.  naval  vessels  if 
necessary. 

This  loan  is  a  companion  transaction  to  a  $4.5 
million  loan  made  by  the  Bank  of  America  and 
the  Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  to 
the  Ingalls  company,  collectibility  of  which  was 
guaranteed  by  the  DLF  under  an  agreement 
signed  last  December  7.  Originally  the  company 
had  requested  the  DLF  for  a  loan  of  $6.5  million. 
Making  use  for  the  first  time  of  its  authority  to 
guarantee  collectibility  of  loans,  the  DLF  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  participation  of  the 
private  banks.  Mr.  Mcintosh  called  the  arrange- 
ment "an  example  of  the  way  in  which  we  will 
tailor  our  activities  to  accomplish  a  desirable  end" 
and  added :  "We  hope  in  the  future  to  employ  our 
guaranty  authority  in  this  manner  and  in  other 
ways  to  encourage  private  investment  abroad." 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Maintaining  World  Peace  and  the  Security  of  Free  Nations 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  BUDGET  MESSAGE 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  situation  we  face  today  as  a  nation  differs 
significantly  from  that  of  a  year  ago.  We  are 
now  entering  a  period  of  national  prosperity  and 
high  employment.  This  is  a  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  itself  so  as  best  to  help  the  Nation 
move  forward  strongly  and  confidently  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  at  home,  while  fulfilling 
our  responsibilities  abroad.  The  budget  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1960,  transmitted 
herewith,  will  effectively  and  responsibly  carry 
out  the  Government's  role  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  and  the  opportunities  of  the  period 
ahead. 

This  budget  proposes  to  increase  our  military 
effectiveness,  to  enhance  domestic  well-being,  to 
help  friendly  nations  to  foster  their  development, 
to  preserve  fiscal  soundness,  and  to  encourage 
economic  growth  and  stability,  not  only  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960  but  in  the  years  beyond.  And  it 
clearly  shows  that  these  things  can  be  done  within 
our  income. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  satisfy  all 
proposals  for  Government  spending.  But  as  we 
choose  which  ones  the  Government  should  accept, 
we  must  always  remember  that  freedom  and  the 
long-run  strength  of  our  economy  are  prerequi- 
site to  attainment  of  our  national  goals.  Other- 
wise, we  cannot,  for  long,  meet  the  imperatives 
of  individual  freedom,  national  security,  and  the 
many  other  necessary  responsibilities  of  Govern- 


1  H.  Doc.  15,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  transmitted  on  Jan. 
19 ;  reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Jan.  19,  pp.  751ff.  The 
message,  together  with  summary  budget  statements,  is 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. ;  price 
$1.75. 


ment.     In  short,  this  budget  fits  the  conditions  of 
today  because : 

1.  It  is  a  balanced  budget. — My  recommenda- 
tions call  for  an  approximate  equality  between 
revenues  and  expenditures,  with  a  small  surplus. 

2.  It  is  a  responsible  budget. — By  avoiding  a 
deficit,  it  will  help  prevent  further  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  hidden  and  unfair  tax 
that  inflation  imposes  on  personal  savings  and 
incomes. 

3.  It  is  a  confident  budget. — It  anticipates,  in  a 
rapidly  advancing  economy,  increases  in  revenues 
without  new  general  taxes,  and  counts  upon  the 
unity  and  good  judgment  of  the  American  peoplt 
in  supporting  a  level  of  government  activity  whicl 
such  revenues  will  make  possible. 

4.  It  is  a  positive  budget. — It  responds  to  na 
tional  needs,  with  due  regard  to  urgencies  anc 
priorities,  without  being  either  extravagant  o 
unduly  limiting. 

5.  It  is  an  attainable  budget. — Its  proposals  ar 
realistic  and  can  be  achieved  with  the  cooperatioi 
of  the  Congress. 


Budget  Totals 

Budget  expenditures  are  proposed  to  be  held  t 
$77  billion  in  fiscal  1960,  which  is  $3.9  billion  lei 
than  the  estimated  1959  level  of  $80.9  billion. 

With  continued  vigorous  economic  recovery,  an 
with  the  relatively  few  new  tax  adjustments  pn 
posed  herein,  budget  receipts  in  fiscal  1960  a: 
expected  to  reach  a  total  of  $77.1  billion,  an  ii 
crease  of  $9.1  billion  over  fiscal  1959. 

Thus  a  very  modest  surplus  of  about  $0.1  billi( 
is  estimated  for  1960,  compared  with  a  recessio- 
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aduced  deficit  of  $12.9  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
ear.  This  estimated  balance  assumes  enactment 
f  recommendations  for  extending  present  excises 
nd  corporation  income  taxes  scheduled  for  reduc- 
ion  under  existing  law,  for  some  new  tax  legisla- 
ion  to  remove  inequities  and  loopholes,  for  in- 
reased  charges  for  special  services,  and  for 
eductions  in  some  current  programs.  It  also  as- 
umes  that  certain  programs  can  be  made  self- 
nancing  by  stepping  up  the  sale  of  portfolio 
ssets. 

Financing  of  the  $12.9  billion  budget  deficit  for 
he  current  fiscal  year  will  increase  the  public  debt 
o  $285  billion  by  June  30, 1959,  $2  billion  in  excess 
f  the  present  permanent  debt  limit.  With  a  bal- 
nced  budget  in  1960,  a  $285  billion  debt  is  indi- 
ated  also  for  June  30, 1960.  On  the  basis  of  these 
stimates,  it  will  be  necessary  to  renew  the  request 
lade  during  the  past  session  of  Congress  for  a 
lermanent  debt  ceiling  of  $285  billion  and, 
urther,  to  seek  an  increase  in  the  temporary  debt 
eiling  sufficient  to  cover  heavy  borrowing  require- 
ments during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
•orrowings  which  would  be  repaid  before  June  30, 
960. 

The  new  authority  to  incur  obligations  recom- 
lended  for  fiscal  1960  is  $76.8  billion,  which  is 
lightly  less  than  the  estimates  for  expenditures 
nd  for  receipts.  Further  reductions  in  new  obli- 
;ational  authority  can  be  attained  in  1961  by  the 
Congress  enacting  my  recommendations  for  pro- 
;ram  modifications. 

BUDGET  TOTALS 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


1957 
actual 

1958 
actual 

1959 
estimate 

I960 
estimate 

udget  receipts 

$71.  0 
69.4 

$69.  1 
71.9 

$68.0 
80.9 

$77    1 

udget  expenditures 

77.0 

Budget  surplus  (  +  )  or 
deficit  (-) 

+  1.6 

-2.8 

-12.9 

+    l 

ew  obligational  author- 
ity  

70.  2 

76.3 

1  82.  4 

76  8 

1  Includes    $8.7    billion    of    anticipated    supplemental 
i  quests. 


lajor  Program  Recommendations 

Eleven  key  features  of  the  budget  recommenda- 
ons  are  summarized  below : 

1.  Strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  our  Armed 
ibruary  9,  1959 


Forces  by  further  modernisation  and  by  improved 
efficiency  of  operations;  and  strengthen  free  world 
security  by  continued  military  assistance  to  our 
allies. — This  budget  assures  that  essential  defense 
needs  are  met.  The  budget  recommendations  will 
bolster  the  defense  of  our  country  against  possible 
attack  and  enable  our  forces  to  respond  more 
quickly  and  vigorously  to  any  emergency.  At  the 
same  time,  and  as  part  of  our  effort  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong,  this  budget  reflects  policies  to  stream- 
line operations,  to  remove  duplication  of  weapons, 
to  accentuate  the  principle  and  practice  of  unifi- 
cation, and  to  minimize  maintenance  costs — in 
short,  to  assure  the  maximum  defense  from  each 
dollar  expended.  A  realinement  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  a  continuing  reappraisal  of  existing 
defense  activities  are  underway  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
changes  in  the  composition  of  expenditures  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  While  the  estimated 
total  expenditures  for  the  Department  will  in- 
crease $145  million  from  1959  to  1960,  those  for 
procurement  of  missiles  and  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  will  rise  more  than  $800 
million. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  our  own  Armed 
Forces,  and  recognizing  the  inseparability  of  free 
world  defense,  the  budget  continues  to  provide 
through  military  assistance  the  critical  margin  of 
weapons  and  equipment  required  by  our  allies  who, 
with  us,  forge  a  strong  shield  against  possible  ag- 
gressors. 

2.  Assist  free  nations  in  their  economic  develop- 
ment through  well-considered  programs. — Today 
the  less-developed  nations — a  score  of  which  have 
attained  independence  since  World  War  II — are 
struggling  to  improve  their  economic  and  social 
conditions.  The  success  of  these  efforts  is  vital 
not  only  to  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  within  their  boundaries  but  also  to 
the  population  of  the  entire  world.  Fortunately, 
the  free  countries  of  the  world  are  taking  many 
actions  together  to  promote  trade  with  and  to 
expand  investment  in  such  nations.  As  part  of 
this  joint  effort,  the  following  actions  for  the 
United  States  are  recommended : 

(a)  Increase  substantially  our  subscriptions  to 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.     This  should  be  done  promptly. 

(b)  Bring  the  capitalization  of  our  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  up  to  the  amount  originally 
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recommended  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  by  enacting 
a  supplemental  amount  of  $225  million. 

(c)  As  a  supplement  to  established  institutions, 
create  a  joint  development  banking  institution 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

(d)  Increase  the  emphasis  on  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  mutual  security  programs  through 
such  measures  as  the  appropriation  of  $700  mil- 
lion for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  $211 
million  for  technical  cooperation  in  fiscal  1960. 

(e)  Enact  legislation  to  expand  the  mutual  se- 
curity investment  guaranty  program. 


REVIEW  OF  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS 

The  table  below  compares  current  estimates  for 
each  of  the  nine  major  functional  categories  in 
this  budget  with  the  actual  figures  for  fiscal  1958 
and  the  latest  estimate  for  1959.  The  recom- 
mendations and  estimates  for  1960  are  discussed 
in  the  sections  of  this  message  which  follow  the 


table. 


BUDGET  EXPENDITURES 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


1958 
actual 

1959 
estimate 

I960 

Function 

Estimate 

Percent 
of  total 

Major  national  security. 
International  affairs  and 
finance   _    . 

$44,  142 

2,234 
2,  109 

4,389 
1,543 
3,447 

5,026 
7,689 
1,356 

$46,  120 

3,708 
3,509 

6,775 
1,708 
4,380 

5,  198 
7,601 
1,673 

200 

$45,  805 

2,  129 
2,243 

5,996 
1,710 
4,  129 

5,088 
8,096 
1,  735 

100 

59.  5 
2.  8 

Commerce  and  housing.. 
Agriculture  and  agri. 

cultural  resources 
Natural  resources 
Labor  and  welfare 
Veterans'  services  and 

benefits 

2.  9 

7.8 
2.2 

5.  4 

6.  6 

Interest    .    

10.  5 

General  government    

Allowance    for    contin- 
gencies    ._ 

2.  2 
.  1 

Total 

71,936 

80,  871 

77,  030 

100.  0 

Major  National  Security 

The  changes  in  emphasis  in  the  four  major 
national  security  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960  reflect  the  growing  armed  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  and  the  continuing 
modernization  of  defense  methods.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  significantly  increase  ex- 
penditures for  procurement  of  missiles  and  for 


development  and  evaluation  of  new  weapons, 
while  reducing  expenditures  for  other  procure- 
ment and  for  construction.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  advancing  all  phases  of  its  pro- 
grams, particularly  research  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  Our  allies'  progress  in  equip- 
ping their  armed  forces  and  the  deliveries  under 
military  assistance  in  1959  and  prior  years  per- 
mit a  reduction  in  military  assistance  expendi- 
tures. Expenditures  for  stockpiling  and  expan- 
sion of  defense  production  will  be  reduced  be- 
cause basic  stockpiling  objectives  for  most 
materials  are  now  fulfilled  and  because  many 
defense  production  expansion  contracts  have  al- 
ready been  completed. 

Total  expenditures  for  major  national  security 
programs  in  fiscal  1960  are  estimated  to  be  $45.8 
billion. 

MAJOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


Budget  expenditures 

Recom- 
mended 

Program  or  agency 

1958 
actual 

1959 
esti- 
mate 

I960 
esti- 
mate 

new 
obliga- 
tion^ 
author- 
ity (or 

1960 

Department     of     De- 
fense—  Military 
Functions: 

Present  program  _. 

Proposed   legislation 
for  construction . . . 

$39,  062 

$40,  800 

$40,  693 
252 

$39,  28 
1,56 

Subtotal 

39,  062 

40,  800 

40,  945 

40,  8£ 

Atomic  Energy: 

Present  program..  . 
Proposed  legislation 

2,268 

2,630 

2,717 
28 

2,  6S 
1£ 

Subtotal 

2,268 

2,630 

2,745 

2,7^ 

Stockpiling  and  expan- 
sion of  defense  pro- 
duction: 
Present  program. _ 
Proposed  legislation 

625 

378 

140 
125 

.   

Subtotal 

625 

378 

265 

.   ... 

Military  assistance: 

Present  program 

Proposed  legislation. 

2,  187 

2,312 

1,600 
250 

1,6 

Subtotal.. 

2,  187 

2,312 

1,850 

1,6' 



Total .. 

44,  142 

46,  120 

45,  805 

■45,2: 

1  Compares   with   $40, 
authority   enacted   for 
(including    $619    millio 
authorizations)  estimate! 

• 

448  mill 
iscal    19 
n    of    ai 
i  for  fisc 

ion   of   r 
58   and 
iticipate 
il  1959. 

lew  obli 
$45,704 
i    suppl 

gatioi  1 

milli  i 

emen'l 
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Development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. — 
Jxpenditures  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
re  expected  to  reach  an  alltime  high  of  $2.7  billion 
1  fiscal  1960.  This  large  amount  reflects  our  de- 
irmination  to  maintain  our  position  of  world 
sadership  in  the  field  of  nuclear  military  arma- 
lents  until  such  armaments  are  brought  under 
dequate  international  control  and  to  promote  the 
evelopment  of  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
nergy. 

In  the  light  of  our  offer  to  suspend  tests  of 
uclear  weapons  for  a  1-year  period  starting 
)ctober  31,  1958,  and  in  view  of  the  negotiations 
or  further  suspension,  the  budget  does  not  pro- 
ide  for  any  weapons  tests  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
Inder  the  circumstances,  testing  grounds  in 
Fevada  and  the  Pacific  will  be  kept  on  a  standby 
asis. 

A  satisfactory  test  suspension  agreement,  of 
ourse,  is  but  a  first  step  toward  reducing  the  grave 
tireat  of  nuclear  warfare.    This  administration 
itends  to  explore  all  possible  means  of  attaining 
rmament  control  under  adequate  inspection  guar- 
ntees  despite  the  recent  suspension  of  negotia- 
ions  on  means  of  avoiding  surprise  attack.    I  hope 
hat  we  shall  succeed.    Until  an  acceptable  agree- 
ient  is  reached,  however,  financial  authorizations 
lust  be  provided  to  continue  development  and 
roduction  of  nuclear  weapons  at  current  high 
wels  to  meet  a  variety  of  military  needs. 
Programs  for  the  development  of  nuclear  re- 
ctors for  a  variety  of  military  propulsion  and 
ower  applications  will  be  continued  at  or  above 
ie  high  levels  already  attained. 
Peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. — At  the  second 
conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
fgy   in    Geneva    during    September    1958,    the 
nited  States  demonstrated  the  range  and  scope 
jf  its  atomic  research  and  development  in  the 
iaceful  applications  of  this  new  energy  source. 
We  plan  to  pursue  energetically  the  promising 
,chnical  approaches  to  civilian  power  reactors. 
/e  will  emphasize  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
•actor  fuel  cycle;  such  a  reduction  is  basic  to  the 
[tainment   of    economic    atomic    power.      This 
,idget  provides  for  continuation  of  construction 
id  for  development,  modification,  and  operation 
i:  a  number  of  experimental  and  prototype  power 
j  actors  owned  by  the  Government,   including 
juration  of  the  atomic  power  station  at  Shipping- 
•rt,  Pa.,  the  world's  first  nuclear  powerplant  de- 
ted  primarily   to   the  production   of   electric 
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energy.  We  will  also  continue  substantial  support 
of  power  reactor  projects  undertaken  by  groups 
outside  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  Commission  in  exercising  its  responsibility 
for  direction  of  the  civilian  nuclear  power  devel- 
opment program  will  identify  desirable  projects 
to  advance  that  program.  In  carrying  out  these 
projects  the  Commission  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  Nation's  electric  power  producers,  both 
privately  and  publicly  owned,  and  will  continue 
to  seek  cooperation  from  industry  in  order  to 
utilize  its  experience  and  resources.  In  addition, 
exchange  of  technical  information  with  foreign 
countries  will  be  expanded  through  participation 
in  international  undertakings,  especially  the  Eu- 
ropean Atomic  Energy  Community — Euratom — 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Further  investigations  into  the  possible  use  of 
nuclear  explosions  for  such  peaceful  purposes  as 
mining  and  earth  moving,  known  as  Project  Plow- 
share, will  be  conducted. 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  in  this  session  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Action  Committee  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy,  which  would  recognize  certain  State  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  safety. 

The  budget  provides  for  a  higher  level  of  re- 
search in  the  physical  and  life  sciences.  Three 
large  particle  accelerators  in  the  multibillion  elec- 
tron volt  range  will  be  put  in  operation  in  1960. 
These  new  accelerators,  together  with  two  already 
completed,  will  produce  valuable  new  information 
on  the  basic  structure  of  the  atomic  nucleus.  More 
advanced  experimental  devices  will  be  fabricated 
and  operated  to  explore  the  control  of  thermo- 
nuclear reactions.  Also,  as  part  of  the  life  science 
program,  the  budget  includes  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  new  Brookhaven  Medical  Center, 
where  the  first  nuclear  reactor  designed  prima- 
rily for  medical  research  purposes  is  located. 

Stockpiling  and  defense  production  expan- 
sion.— Most  of  the  objectives  for  the  stockpile  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  as  a  result  of  new  studies,  and 
most  of  these  reduced  objectives  have  been  met. 
Consequently,  the  need  for  new  procurement  has 
been  sharply  decreased.  At  the  same  time  deliv- 
eries under  contracts  made  during  the  Korean 
conflict  to  encourage  expanded  production  of  de- 
fense materials  are  declining.  Substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  Government's  purchase  commitments 
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has  also  been  achieved  through  negotiation  with 
contractors. 

For  these  reasons,  expenditures  for  stockpiling 
and  expansion  of  defense  production  are  estimated 
to  decline  from  $378  million  in  fiscal  1959  to  $265 
million  in  1960.  However,  because  the  present 
authority  is  inadequate,  legislation  will  be  needed 
in  1959  to  authorize  an  additional  $325  million  to 
finance  probable  deliveries  in  the  next  2  years 
under  existing  contracts  for  expanding  defense 
production. 

Mutual  security  program. — The  mutual  security 
program  is  designed  to  help  strengthen  the  defense 
and  bolster  the  political  and  economic  stability  of 
the  free  world.     Through  it  the  United  States 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


Budget  expenditures 

Recom- 

Function and  program 

1958 
actual 

1959 
esti- 
mate 

I960 
esti- 
mate 

mended 

new 
obliga- 
tional 
author- 
ity for 
1960 

Major  national  security: 
Military  assistance 

$2,  187 

$2,  312 

$1,  850 

$1,  600 

International  affairs  and 
finance: 
Development       Loan 
Fund 

2 
874 
140 

408 

125 
815 
159 

470 

200 
780 
170 

498 

700 

Defense  support .. 
Technical  cooperation. 
Contingencies     and 
other  assistance 

835 
211 

584 

Subtotal 

1,424 

1,  569 

1,648 

2,330 

Total,  mutual  se- 
curity 

3,  611 

3,881 

3,498 

1  3,  930 

1  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  of  $2,764 
million  enacted  for  1958  and  $3,516  million  (including  $225 
million  of  anticipated  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund)  estimated  for  1959. 

shares  in  worldwide  efforts  to  meet  the  Commu- 
nist threat  and  to  help  improve  the  standard  of 
living  of  people  in  less  developed  nations.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1960,  I  am  recommending  new 
obligational  authority  of  $3,930  million  for  the 
mutual  security  program.  Expenditures  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $3,498  million,  which  is  $383  million 
less  than  in  fiscal  1959. 

The  military  assistance  portion  of  the  mutual 
security  program,  which  is  primarily  related  to 
our  military  defense  effort,  is  discussed  in  this 


section  of  the  message.  The  other  portions  of  the 
mutual  security  program  are  directed  primarily 
toward  promoting  stability  and  economic  growtt 
in  less  developed  countries.  They  are  discussec 
in  the  international  affairs  and  finance  section  oj 
this  message. 

The  accomplishments,  future  needs,  techniques 
and  interrelationships  of  military  and  economi' 
assistance  need  to  be  reassessed  in  the  light  of  con 
tinuing  change  in  military  technology  and  strat 
egy  and  in  economic  and  political  conditions,  am 
with  consideration  of  new  Communist  technique 
in  waging  the  cold  war.     Therefore,  I  recentl 
appointed  a  committee  of  outstanding  citizen: 
with  experience  in  government,  the  Armed  Force: 
and  business,  to  appraise  the  military  assistanc 
program  and  the  relative  emphasis  the  Unite 
States  should  place  on  military  and  economic  ai< 
Accordingly,  in  the  present  budget,  provisions  f( 
the  mutual  security  program  are  subject  to  wha 
ever  recommendations  I  may  make  in  connectio 
with  my  later  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  th 
program. 

Military  assistance. — In  meeting  the  threats 
Communist  military  aggression,  the  United  Stat, 
relies  on  two  sources  of  strength,  our  own  defen 
forces  and  the  forces  of  more  than  40  free-wor 
nations,  to  many  of  whom  we  provide  milita' 
assistance.  Three  of  these,  Korea,  China,  ail 
Vietnam,  are  divided  nations  facing  aggiv 
sive  Communist-dominated  forces  across  unea' 
boundaries.  Other  recipients  border  on  host  i 
Communist  states,  face  potentially  dangerous  - 
ternal  Communist  movements,  or  are  defenders  f 
the  great  industrial  communities  of  the  free  wor .. 

Our  primary  concern  is  to  insure  the  free  worl  s 
ability  to  deter  war  and  to  retaliate  against  attfk 
if  deterrence  fails.  This  we  do  through  our  on 
military  capability  and  by  providing  intermedia 
and  short-range  missiles  and  other  weapons  t«a 
number  of  our  allies. 

But  the  free  world  also  faces  the  Commurst 
threat  of  local  aggression  and  military  subversh. 
This  danger  is  best  met  by  conventional  forces>f 
the  threatened  countries.  If  necessary,  the  Uni'd 
States  and  other  free-world  nations  would  sud 
reinforcements  under  the  terms  of  regional  pits 
and  bilateral  agreements.  Our  allies,  throi,'h 
their  own  efforts,  are  covering  the  bulk  of  the  c<ts 
of  operating  and  maintaining  their  forces.  '^ 
United  States  supplies  the  critical  military  eqip- 
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lent  that  our  partners  cannot  supply  themselves 
nd  assists  in  the  training  of  their  officers  and  men. 

The  estimate  of  new  obligational  authority  for 
ailitary  assistance  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  is  $1,600 
trillion.  Expenditures  in  1960,  which  will  be 
aade  primarily  from  obligational  authority  en- 
,cted  in  previous  years,  are  estimated  to  be  $1,850 
aillion,  a  reduction  of  $462  million  from  the 
mount  estimated  for  1959. 

Nonmilitary  defense. — Closely  allied  to  our  mil- 
iary preparedness  are  the  nonmilitary  civil  de- 
fense and  mobilization  programs.  These  were 
eorganized  last  year  under  a  new  Office  of  Civil 
md  Defense  Mobilization,  for  which  increased 
impropriations  are  recommended  for  1960.  These 
urograms  are  discussed  with  other  programs  con- 
serned  with  industry  and  community  facilities  in 
he  Commerce  and  Housing  section  of  this  mes- 
age,  under  which  these  expenditures  are  classified. 

nternational  Affairs  and  Finance 

The  United  States  is  directing  its  diplomacy 
md  devoting  a  substantial  share  of  its  economic 
•esources  to  maintaining  world  peace  and  the  se- 
curity of  free  nations.  In  a  world  which  still 
ontains  much  want  and  suffering,  it  is  a  goal  of 
>ur  foreign  policy  to  promote  the  economic  stabil- 
ty  and  growth  of  less  developed  countries.  This 
s  as  vital  to  us  as  it  is  to  the  countries  concerned 
a  the  present  world  situation. 

Although  military  danger  persists,  a  strength- 
ned  free-world  defense  system  enables  less  de- 
eloped  countries  to  concentrate  much  of  their 
ffort  on  needed  economic  progress.  Increased 
nternational  trade,  private  investment,  public 
Tograms  of  lending,  and  technical  assistance  are 
ssential  to  these  efforts. 

Expenditures  for  international  affairs  and  fi- 
ance are  estimated  to  be  $2.1  billion  in  the  fiscal 
lear  1960.  This  amount  is  $1.6  billion  less  than 
ie  expenditure  estimate  for  1959,  mainly  because 
if  an  additional  and  nonrecurring  subscription  of 
|1,375  million  to  the  International  Monetary 
i'und  for  which  I  am  requesting  authority  for 

m. 

I  Further  expansion  of  trade  was  made  possible 
|hen  the  Congress  last  year  extended  the  recip- 
pcal  trade  agreements  legislation  for  4  years. 
I  nder  the  authority  of  this  act,  we  will  seek  ad- 
jitional  agreements  with  friendly  countries  for 
jutually  beneficial  reductions  of  trade  barriers. 
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The  greater  share  of  investment  capital  and 
technical  ability  in  the  United  States  and  other 
highly  developed  countries  is  to  be  found  in  pri- 
vate hands.  Less  developed  countries  could  bene- 
fit in  greater  measure  from  this  large  private  res- 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


Budget  expenditures 

Recom- 
mended 

Program  or  agency 

1958 
actual 

1959 
esti- 
mate 

I960 
esti- 
mate 

new 
obliga- 
tional 
author- 
ity for 
1960 

Economic  and  technical  de- 
velopment: 
International     Monetary 
Fund  subscription  (pro- 
posed legislation)    

$1,  375 
243 

125 

Export-Import  Bank 

Mutual     security,      eco- 
nomic: 
Development     Loan 
Fund: 

Present  program 

Proposed  legislation 

$340 
2 

-$6 

180 
20 

515 
265 

85 
85 

272 
226 

126 

212 

4 

114 
24 

7 

$700 

Defense  support: 

Present  program 

Proposed  legislation.  . 

874 

815 

835 

Technical  cooperation: 

Present  program 

Proposed  legislation 

140 

159 

211 

Contingencies     and 
other  assistance: 
Present  program..  .. 
Proposed  legislation.  . 

408 

470 

584 

Other  (primarily  Depart- 
ment    of     Agriculture 
emergency   famine   re- 
lief abroad) 

146 

175 
2 

109 
24 
16 

135 

242 
4 

107 

25 

9 

115 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs: 

Department  of  State 

Other . 

204 
2 

Foreign     information     and 
exchange  activities: 
United    States    Informa- 
tion Agency 

127 

Department  of  State,  ex- 
change of  persons 

President's  special  inter- 
national program 

24 

7 

Total 

2,234 

3,708 

2,  129 

1  2,  809 

1  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  of  $3,983 
million  enacted  for  1958  and  $7,070  million  (including 
$4,945  million  of  anticipated  supplemental  authorizations) 
estimated  for  1959.  The  1959  supplemental  include 
proposed  additional  U.S.  subscriptions  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  of  $3,175 
million  and  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  of  $1,375 
million. 


ervoir  by  making  investment  more  attractive  to 
firms  from  other  countries.  The  United  States 
on  its  part  invites  negotiation  of  tax  treaties  de- 
signed to  encourage  its  citizens  to  invest  abroad. 
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I  will  request  legislation  to  expand  the  mutual 
security  investment  guarantee  program,  which 
offers  guarantees  to  American  private  investors 
against  losses  on  foreign  investment  that  are 
caused  by  inconvertibility  of  currencies,  expropri- 
ation, or  war.  The  Export-Import  Bank  is 
actively  seeking  more  private  participation  in  its 
loans  and  is  selling  part  of  its  portfolio  to  private 
investors,  with  the  expectation  of  financing  all  of 
its  operations  in  fiscal  1960  from  receipts.  The 
United  States  subscription  to  the  capital  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment helps  that  agency  in  channeling  private 
capital  into  public  loans  to  less  developed 
countries. 

In  addition,  studies  are  being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  ways 
to  increase  the  role  of  private  investment,  manage- 
ment, and  technical  training  abroad. 

International  financial  organizations. — To  assist 
in  economic  development  and  in  the  sound  expan- 
sion of  trade,  the  United  States  participates  with 
other  countries  in  international  financial  organi- 
zations and  also  makes  loans  and  grants  directly 
to  other  nations.  The  multilateral  and  bilateral 
approaches  complement  each  other  and  both  are 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  our  objectives. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  extends  loans  for  capital  in- 
vestment, and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
promotes  sound  foreign  exchange  policies  and  en- 
courages trade  by  assisting  countries  to  overcome 
short-term  foreign  exchange  problems.  Both  in- 
stitutions have  proved  their  worth  as  instruments 
of  international  financial  cooperation.  However, 
they  cannot  continue  with  the  same  effectiveness 
unless  their  present  resources  are  supplemented. 
The  executive  directors  of  each  institution  have 
recommended  an  increase  in  member  country  sub- 
scriptions of  100  percent  for  the  Bank  and  50 
percent  for  the  Fund.  I  request  that  the  Con- 
gress promptly  approve  the  United  States  share 
of  these  recommended  increases.  Early  approval 
will  assure  the  other  member  countries  that  the 
increase  in  capitalization  can  be  achieved  quickly, 
and  thus  encourage  prompt  action  by  them. 

For  the  additional  United  States  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  this  budget  in- 
cludes $1,375  million  as  supplemental  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  and  as  estimated  expenditures  in 
1959.    Of  this  amount,  $344  million  is  to  be  paid 
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in  gold  and  the  balance  of  $1,031  million  is  to  be 
paid  in  the  form  of  non-interest-bearing  Treasury 
notes.  The  anticipated  subscription  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank  of  $3,175  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959  is  included  in  the  budget  as  new  obligational 
authority  but  not  as  an  expenditure  because  it  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  fund.  On  the 
strength  of  guarantees  from  all  its  members,  the 
Bank  is  able  to  sell  its  bonds  to  private  investors; 

We  are  now  negotiating  with  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  concerning  the  establishment  of  ar 
inter- American  development  banking  institutior 
which  would  facilitate  the  flow  of  public  anc, 
private  capital  to  economic  development  project; 
in  this  hemisphere  and  would  supplement  exist 
ing  lending  arrangements.  This  negotiation  ma; 
result  in  a  later  request  for  legislation  permittinj 
United  States  participation  in  such  an  institutior 

The  administration  is  also  currently  studyin; 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  international  df 
velopment  association  which  would  be  affiliate 
with  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstructio 
and  Development  and  would  make  loans  repaj 
able  wholly  or  partially  in  the  borrower's  cui 
rency. 

Development  Loan  Fund. — In  1957,  the  Unite 
States  established  the  Development  Loan  Fun 
to  provide  capital  on  terms  more  favorable  tha 
are  normally  available  from  other  sources,  inclu< 
ing  repayment  in  foreign  currencies.  The  D 
velopment  Loan  Fund  finances  both  public  ar 
private  projects  that  clearly  contribute  to  tl 
basic  development  of  a  country  but  do  not  quali: 
for  private  loans  or  for  financing  by  the  Inte 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develo 
ment  or  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  now  makii: 
loans  in  substantial  numbers,  and  will  have  : 
increasing  impact  in  assisting  less  develop! 
economies.  The  Fund  will  have  committed  v 
tually  its  entire  capital  by  the  end  of  this  monl. 
Because  of  the  vital  importance  to  our  foreii 
economic  objectives  of  continuing  this  type  f 
lending,  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  fisd 
1959  of  $225  million  is  recommended, 
amount  has  already  been  authorized  but  not  * 
propriated  by  the  Congress.  New  obligation 
authority  of  $700  million  is  requested  for  fis-1 
1960. 

Defense  support. — Many  of  our  allies  amc 
the  less  developed  countries  maintain  large 
tary  forces  required  for  the  common  defense  -■ 
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rite  the  added  strain  placed  on  their  national 
lonomies  by  the  continuing  cost  of  these  forces. 
o  help  prevent  the  living  conditions  and  political 
ability  of  these  countries  from  deteriorating  be- 
luse  of  the  economic  burden  of  their  military 
>rces,  the  United  States  provides  economic  aid 
irough  appropriations  for  defense  support.  This 
id  takes  the  form  of  food,  textiles,  and  other  con- 
imer  goods,  machinery,  and  raw  materials.  For 
seal  1960,  new  obligational  authority  of  $835 
dllion  is  requested  for  defense  support. 

Technical  cooperation. — Through  technical  co- 
peration  under  the  mutual  security  program  the 
nited  States  assists  less  developed  countries  to 
squire  technical,  administrative,  and  managerial 
rills.  This  improvement  of  skills  must  go  hand 
i  hand  with  the  financial  and  material  resources 
tade  available  for  development.  For  1960  an 
icrease  of  approximately  $40  million  in  new 
bligational  authority  is  requested.  This  will 
lable  the  United  States  to  train  more  foreign 
schnicians  and  provide  more  American  experts 
rid  demonstrational  equipment,  with  emphasis 
a  expanding  programs  in  Africa.  The  increase 
ill  also  permit  the  United  States  to  pay  its 
lare  of  the  expected  greater  contributions  by 
tember  nations  to  the  new  United  Nations  special 
imd  for  technical  assistance  projects. 

Contingencies  and  other  assistance. — The  mu- 
lal  security  program  for  1960  includes  a  request 
)r  $200  million  to  be  available  for  unforeseen 
Hitingencies  and  emergencies  that  may  arise.  In 
idition,  appropriations  will  be  requested  for 
fecial  assistance  needed  for  the  stability  and 
rogress  of  a  number  of  countries  not  covered  by 
ther  categories  of  aid  and  for  such  programs  as 
ur  contributions  to  the  worldwide  malaria  eradi- 
ition  program.  Other  special  activities  covered 
7  the  mutual  security  program  are  the  United 
tates  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
ren's  Fund  (UNICEF)  and  to  refugee  programs. 

Legislation  will  be  recommended  to  revise  re- 
tirements on  eligibility  of  countries  for  aid  and 
hus  provide  the  necessary  additional  flexibility  to 
alp  nations  that  are  resisting  Soviet  domination. 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs. — The  Department  of 
tate  plans  to  open  several  new  diplomatic  and 
msular  posts  and  to  increase  its  staff  dealing  with 
roblems  of  eastern  Europe  and  international  com- 
junism.  Legislation  will  again  be  recommended 
•  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
!  ith  regard  to  the  issuance  of  passports.    Legisla- 


tion will  also  be  recommended  to  reimburse  Amer- 
icans for  certain  property  damage  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  during  World  War  II  for  which 
compensation  has  not  previously  been  authorized. 
Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities. — 
The  U.S.  Information  Agency  will  continue  the 
major  rebuilding  of  its  radio  facilities  begun  in 
fiscal  1959  to  improve  the  reception  overseas  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  The  cultural  content  of  our 
information  programs  will  be  increased,  more 
American  books  will  be  distributed  abroad,  and 
greater  emphasis  will  be  given  to  English- 
language  teaching. 


Conclusion 

This  budget  charts  the  course  our  Government 
should  take  as  we  embark  on  the  decade  of  the 
1960's.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  pace  of 
achievement  and  universal  change  has  quickened 
with  each  successive  year,  sharpening  the  need  for 
adjustments  in  the  relations  of  peoples  and  nations 
to  each  other.  In  the  decade  facing  us,  the  chal- 
lenges to  representative  government  will  be  no  less 
than  in  the  past;  indeed,  the  tasks  which  are 
certain  to  be  laid  upon  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches  will  require  from  each  in- 
creasing vision,  understanding,  and  wisdom. 

This  budget  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  as  effectively  as  possible.  It 
rejects  the  philosophy  that  the  national  welfare 
is  best  served  by  satisfying  every  demand  for 
Federal  expenditures. 

Our  objective,  as  a  free  Nation,  must  be  to  pre- 
pare for  the  momentous  decade  ahead  by  entering 
the  fiscal  year  1960  with  a  world  at  peace,  and  with 
a  strong  and  free  economy  as  the  prerequisite  for 
healthy  growth  in  the  years  to  follow.  This  can 
be  achieved  through  Government  actions  which 
help  foster  private  economic  recovery  and  develop- 
ment, and  which  restrain  the  forces  that  would 
drive  prices  higher,  and  thereby  cheapen  our 
money  and  erode  our  personal  savings.  The  first 
step  is  to  avoid  a  budget  deficit  by  having  the 
Government  live  within  its  means,  especially 
during  prosperous,  peacetime  periods. 

The  1960  budget  reflects  our  determination  to 
do  this. 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


January  19,  1959. 
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A  Review  of  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon ' 


In  the  letter  which  your  distinguished  chairman 
addressed  to  the  President,  he  asked  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  state  of  our  economic  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  also  suggested  four 
specific  topics  for  discussion.2 

The  Broad  Range  of  Economic  Foreign  Policy 

Since  the  economic  matters  directly  involved 
in  our  international  economic  relations  cover  an 
immense  range,  I  will  limit  what  I  have  to  say 
to  the  main  objectives  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy,  the  major  elements  of  the  international 
environment  in  which  it  operates,  and  its  more 
important  instruments  affecting  the  achievement 
of  our  national  purposes. 

The  Main  Objectives  off  Economic  Foreign  Policy 

Secretary  Dulles  spoke  to  you  last  week 3  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  our  foreign  policy:  to  build  a 
stable  world  order,  to  seek  general  acceptance  of 
the  idea  of  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  encourage  the  rapid  economic  growth 
of  free  nations — to  the  end  that  independence 
shall  become  more  secure  and  that  cultural  and 
spiritual  development  may  nourish.  Our  foreign 
economic  policies  are,  of  course,  intended  to  help 
achieve  these  goals. 

They  have  two  main  objectives : 

First,  to  strengthen  the  economy  of  our  own 
country — the  traditional  purpose  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.    We  wish  to  assure  the  availability 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Jan.  21  (press  release  48). 

*  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  see  Cong. 
Rec.  of  Jan.  17, 1959,  p.  731. 

*  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2, 1959,  p.  151. 


of  needed  foreign  materials,  to  enlarge  the  market 
for  our  own  products,  and  to  make  it  easier  for 
Americans  to  do  business  and  visit  abroad. 

Our  interdependence  with  our  free-world 
neighbors  is  increasing  as  our  economy  expands. 
The  successful  achievement  of  this  first  objective 
of  our  foreign  economic  policy  is  imperative  to 
our  continued  and  growing  prosperity. 

The  second  main  objective  of  our  economic 
foreign  policy  is  of  more  recent  origin — to  pro- 
mote the  economic  strength  and  cohesion  of  the 
free  world.  We  know,  of  course,  that  prosperity 
and  rising  living  standards  in  other  nations  help 
to  strengthen  our  own  prosperity.  I  believe  also 
that  as  a  nation  we  are  grateful  for  the  freedoms 
and  high  standards  of  living  we  have  achieved, 
hence  that  we  feel  a  moral  duty  to  help  others  in 
their  own  efforts  to  progress.  In  addition  it  is 
of  the  highest  political  importance  that  the  people 
of  the  newly  emerging  countries  succeed  in  their 
struggle  to  raise  their  standards  of  living  while 
maintaining  freedom  and  independence. 

Despite  the  progress  being  made  in  many  of 
the  newly  developing  nations  we  are  helping,  it  is 
sobering  to  reflect  that  many  of  them  still  car 
provide  no  more  than  the  barest  subsistence  foi 
their  people. 

The  Communist  Economic  Offensive 

As  we  work  toward  these  objectives  we  musi 
take  account  of  the  Sino-Soviet  economic  offen- 
sive. I  would  like  now  to  describe  briefly  th( 
progress  of  this  offensive  during  1958. 

Soviet  Credits  During  1958 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  credits  and  grants  to  under 
developed  free-world  countries  during  the  las 
year  totaled  about  $1  billion — a  dramatic  acceler 
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ion  of  the  tempo  of  the  drive.  The  total  of 
oc  assistance  since  1954  (excluding  "postponed" 
edits  to  Yugoslavia)  now  amounts  to  about  $2.4 
llion.  Economic  credits  and  grants  are  in 
:cess  of  $1.6  billion,  while  military  aid  is  about 

00  million.  Of  this  total  25  percent  have  al- 
ady  been  fulfilled  by  deliveries. 

The  principal  recipients  of  bloc  aid  have  been 
e  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt  and  Syria), 
idonesia,  India,  Yugoslavia,  and  Afghanistan, 
,ch  of  which  has  received  credits  of  over  $150 
illion.    These  countries  account  for  82  percent 

1  the  total  bloc  credits  extended,  with  the  re- 
ainder  going  to  12  other  countries. 

Among  the  more  significant  bloc  credits  ex- 
nded  during  1958  were  the  Soviet  $100-million 
edit  to  the  U.A.R.  for  construction  of  the  first 
age  of  the  Aswan  Dam  and  a  $100-million  Soviet 
edit  to  Argentina  for  the  purchase  of  petroleum 
[uipment. 

Commitments  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  are 
)w  $1.6  billion,  account  for  three-quarters  of  the 
onomic  and  45  percent  of  the  military  assistance 
hich  has  been  extended  by  the  Communist  bloc, 
itellite  credits,  extended  mainly  by  Czechoslo- 
ikia  and  Poland,  total  $650  million.  Commu- 
st  China  has  provided  $120  million,  about  half 
i  grant  form.  All  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
isistance  has  been  economic. 
These  totals  fall  far  short  of  United  States  aid 
l  a  worldwide  basis.  But  Soviet  aid  is  not  di- 
eted at  helping  a  wide  range  of  nations.  It  is 
rected  at  penetrating  a  carefully  selected  few. 
'  bloc  and  United  States  aid  in  Soviet  target 
eas  are  compared,  the  scope  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
'ort  is  more  apparent.  In  16  strategically  lo- 
ted  countries  the  bloc  has  in  the  last  3y2  years 
mmitted  $1.6  billion  in  economic  assistance  com- 
jured  to  $3.3  billion  provided  by  the  United 
ates. 

I  »c  Trade  During  1958 

IDuring  the  past  year  the  number  of  bloc  trade 
?d  payments  agreements  with  underdeveloped 
gantries  increased  from  145  with  28  countries 
>'(  the  end  of  1957  to  173  with  31  countries  at 
fe  end  of  1958.  Both  Soviet  and  satellite  trade 
i|?otiating  delegations  were  very  active  through - 
<jt  the  year  and  were  extremely  quick  to  exploit 
w  opportunities  as  soon  as  they  appeared.    An 


East  German  trade  delegation  visited  Guinea 
within  a  few  weeks  after  it  had  declared  its  inde- 
pendence from  France.  Soviet  and  satellite  com- 
mercial negotiations  with  Iraq  have  been  so  rapid 
that  at  the  end  of  1958  trade  agreements  were 
either  concluded  or  almost  concluded  between  Iraq 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Communist 
China. 

Bloc  trade  with  the  less  developed  countries 
during  1957  was  $1.7  billion,  more  than  double 
the  value  of  such  trade  in  1954.  Data  for  the  first 
half  of  1958  indicate  a  continuation  of  this  up- 
ward trend,  although  at  a  slower  rate — due  in  part 
to  the  drop  in  world  prices  of  basic  raw  materials. 

1958  has  also  shown  four  other  new  elements 
in  the  bloc  trade  offensive : 

1.  The  use  of  trade  as  a  political  weapon  against 
the  independence  of  Finland.  By  arbitrarily  re- 
fusing to  renew  contracts  for  imports  from  Fin- 
land vital  for  Finland's  economy,  the  Soviet 
Union  brought  about  the  fall  of  a  Finnish  cabinet 
it  found  objectionable.  In  the  same  way  the  So- 
viet Union  tried  to  discipline  Yugoslavia  by 
"postponing"  $300  million  of  bloc  credits  and  de- 
laying deliveries  of  essential  commodities  such 
as  coal. 

2.  A  series  of  activities  which  caused  serious 
disruption  of  the  economies  of  other  nations. 
These  included  sales  of  tin  and  aluminum  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  large-scale  dumping  of  tex- 
tiles by  Communist  China  in  Southeast  Asian 
markets. 

3.  A  declaration  by  the  Soviet  representative  at 
the  Afro-Asian  Conference  in  Cairo  in  December 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  sell  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products  for  local  currencies. 

4.  Stepped-up  talk  about  huge  increases  in 
trade  with  the  industrialized  countries — particu- 
larly Khrushchev's  proposal  to  the  United  States. 
We  would,  of  course,  be  glad  to  see  an  increase 
of  peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev of  July  14, 1958.4 

I  repeated  this  to  Mr.  Mikoyan5  when  I  saw 
him  on  Monday,  and  I  suggested  to  him  some  of 
the  things  the  Soviet  might  do  to  promote  in- 
creased trade.     I  was  disappointed  to  find  that 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  4, 1958,  p.  200. 

•  Anastas  Mikoyan,  Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier,  was 
in  the  United  States  on  an  unofficial  visit  Jan.  4-20. 
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he  evinced  not  the  slightest  interest  in  any  in- 
crease in  trade  except  on  his  own  terms,  which 
would  require  both  the  repeal  of  the  congressional 
prohibitions  on  most-favored-nation  treatment  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the  importation  of  Rus- 
sian furs  and  the  grant  of  large-scale,  long-term 
credits  to  cover  Soviet  purchases. 

We  must  also  realize  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Soviets  is  to  procure  the  advanced  types  of  criti- 
cal and  industrial  equipment  they  need  to  hasten 
their  industrial  development.  The  Soviet  exports 
offered  in  exchange  for  these  imports  are  prima- 
rily industrial  raw  materials  and  fuels  which  will 
compete  with  our  regular  sources  of  such  com- 
modities, many  of  them  in  less  developed  nations 
with  which  we  already  have  established  patterns 
of  trade. 

Bloc  Technical  Assistance 

Bloc  technical  assistance  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries also  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  1958.  During 
the  last  6  months  there  were  some  4,000  techni- 
cians from  the  Soviet  bloc  working  for  1  month 
or  more  in  17  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  free 
world.  About  2,800  of  these  were  in  the  economic 
field  and  1,200  in  the  military.  The  2,800  eco- 
nomic technicians  represented  an  increase  of  1,200 
in  the  past  year  and  compares  with  a  total  of  4,600 
United  States  technicians  in  the  same  general 
area — Asia  and  Africa.  Nearly  85  percent  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  technicians  were  concentrated  in 
five  countries :  Egypt,  Syria,  Afghanistan,  India, 
and  Indonesia. 

One  significant  factor  has  emerged  clearly :  the 
ability  of  the  bloc  to  provide  on  short  notice  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  engineers  and  other  aid  per- 
sonnel. This  has  impressed  foreign  governments 
and  officials.  The  Soviets  have  been  aided  in  ob- 
taining technicians  by  one  great  advantage  which 
we  do  not  have :  the  ability  to  order  technicians  to 
service  in  distant  areas  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  best  information  available  is  that  bloc  tech- 
nicians are  generally  well  qualified  in  the  fields  of 
their  specialties,  that  they  are  respected  by  their 
counterparts  in  the  areas  in  which  they  serve,  and 
that  they  conduct  themselves  personally  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  given  rise  to  few  complaints.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  realize  that  they  are  not 
superhuman.  They  do  not  in  most  cases  speak 
the  local  languages,  and  they  do  not  mix  with 
the  people. 
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The  Tools  of  Economic  Foreign  Policy 

To  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  and  to  give  realitj 
to  our  own  effort  to  help  the  people  of  the  newlj 
developing  nations  in  their  attempt  to  fight  theii 
way  out  of  the  bitter  slavery  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  disease,  we  must  marshal  all  the  peace 
f  ul  tools  of  trade  and  aid  available  to  us.  I  shoulc 
like  to  review  briefly  what  these  tools  are  and  hov 
we  recommend  they  be  strengthened  in  the  comin| 
year. 

The  basic  instrument  is,  of  course,  trade.  Las 
year  the  Executive  recommended  and  the  Con 
gress  approved  a  realistic,  long-term  extension  o 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act — a  great  stride  towan 
keeping  our  own  markets  open  to  our  free  worli 
friends  and  developing  wider  opportunities  fo 
our  exports.  We  are  also  working  with  othe 
countries  to  expand  trade  through  the  operatio: 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trad 
(GATT)  and  to  create  and  maintain  a  soun 
financial  basis  for  trade  through  the  Internation? 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF). 

The  greatly  enlarged  volume  of  world  trac 
and  foreign  exchange  transactions  since  the  IM. 
was  established  requires  that  its  total  resources  1: 
enlarged  by  increasing  the  quotas  of  membf 
countries.  The  executive  board  of  the  fund  hf 
recommended  that  the  increase  should  be  50  pei 
cent  of  present  quotas — or  $1,375  billion  for  tl 
United  States.  The  gold  portion  of  the  Unite 
States  increase  would  be  $343.75  million,  and  tl 
remaining  $1,031.75  million  would  in  effect  t 
made  available  in  non-interest-bearing  deman 
notes  which  could  be  presented  by  the  IMF  1 
the  Treasury  as  dollars  are  required. 

Three  new  developments  in  the  field  of  tra( 
and  finance  have  occurred  in  Europe  this  past  yei 
which  are  of  great  significance.  One  is  the  enti 
into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  establishing 
European  Economic  Community  which  promis 
to  expand  intra-European  trade  to  the  benefit  J 
all.  The  second  is  the  formation  of  EURATOJ, 
a  dramatic  step  in  the  European  integration  mov 
ment.  The  United  States,  with  congressional  a  • 
proval,  has  already  undertaken  jointly  wil 
EURATOM  a  major  program  to  construct  six  ' 
seven  power  reactors  in  Europe.  The  third  si- 
nificant  development  is  the  move  toward  co- 
vertibility  of  currencies  on  the  part  of  the  Unit  1 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  other  Europe  i 
countries  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  191. 
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rhis  is  a  landmark  in  international  financial  policy 
vhich  should  have  increasingly  beneficial  effects 
m  world  trade  and  investment. 

A  second  major  element  in  our  economic  foreign 
jolicy  is  the  promotion  of  the  economic  develop- 
nent  of  the  less  developed  areas.  In  furthering 
;his  objective  we  give  primary  emphasis  to  private 
investment  and  the  means  of  encouraging  its  rapid 
;xpansion.  Only  with  the  help  of  private  invest- 
nent  can  we  provide  the  magnitude  of  capital  and 
skills  needed  for  rapid  development.  Thus  far, 
lowever,  it  has  been  very  small  in  some  important 
ireas  where  it  is  most  needed.  To  encourage  in- 
vestment the  ICA  has  steadily  expanded  its  in- 
vestment guaranty  program.  We  are  also  actively 
mgaged  in  two  studies  to  determine  how  private 
investment  may  be  increased:  one  through  the 
Business  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Department 
)f  Commerce,  the  other  pursuant  to  the  direction 
jf  the  Congress  to  study  this  question.  The  Pres- 
ident has  stated  his  intention  of  submitting  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  to  the  Congress. 

We  can  hope  that  private  investment  will  flow 
in  the  amounts  needed.  But  meanwhile  progress 
cannot  be  delayed.  And  private  investment  can- 
lot  under  any  circumstances  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  many  basic  facilities  such  as  roads, 
larbors,  and  irrigation  projects  fundamental  to 
he  development  of  industrial  activities  which 
night  be  the  subjects  of  private  investment. 
Therefore  we  must  proceed  with  public  financing 
!or  development. 

The  basic  international  institution  for  this  pur- 
pose is,  of  course,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
onstruction  and  Development,  or  World  Bank. 
,?he  bank  has  the  special  virtue  that  it  draws  on 
>oth  public  and  private  resources  and  from  the 
ntire  free  world.     The  effective   work   of   the 
Vorld  Bank  is  outstripping  its  available  capital, 
j'he  executive  board  of  the  bank  has  therefore 
roposed  that  the  present  subscriptions  should 
,e  increased  by  about  100  percent.    The  United 
;tates  would  add  another  $3,175  billion  to  its 
sisting  guaranty  of  the  bank's  bonds.    No  cash 
iutlay  would  be  required  except  in  the  most  un- 
;kely  event  that  the  bank  might  need  to  call  on 
Is  guaranty  funds  to  protect  its  bondholders. 
|  The  United  States  Government  is  now  consid- 
,'ing  the  practicality  of  establishing  a  new  affiliate 
|-  the  World  Bank,  the  proposed  International 
evelopment  Association.    This  association,  if  it 
ceives  broad  international  support,  would  pro- 
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vide  a  means  whereby  other  countries  as  well  as 
the  United  States  could  furnish  capital  for  devel- 
opment to  be  repayable  in  local  currencies.  The 
IDA  is  now  under  active  consideration  by  a 
number  of  governments. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  expansion  of  trade 
and  to  economic  development.  Its  capital  was  in- 
creased by  $2  billion  last  year,  and  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  an  even  more  valuable  effect  in  the 
future. 

For  many  years  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
have  urged  the  establishment  of  a  special  lend- 
ing institution  for  this  region.  We  have  now 
agreed  to  join  such  a  bank  designed  to  support 
Latin  American  economic  development,  to  serve 
as  an  instrument  for  genuinely  inter-American 
economic  cooperation,  and  to  operate  on  principles 
which  would  inspire  confidence  in  its  soundness. 
This  bank  would  primarily  make  loans  repayable 
in  the  currencies  lent  (or  so-called  "hard"  loans) 
but  could  also  make  loans  repayable  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  borrower  (or  so-called  "soft"  loans). 
The  United  States,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  is  now  actively  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  other  American  Republics 
on  the  charter  of  the  proposed  inter-American 
development  institution.  The  proposal  submitted 
by  the  United  States  for  discussion  calls  for  a 
total  capital  of  $850  million,  of  which  paid-in  con- 
tributions would  be  $250  million  by  the  United 
States  and  $300  million  by  the  other  members. 
These  paid-in  contributions  would  be  made  in  in- 
stallments. The  remaining  $300  million,  of 
which  the  United  States  would  provide  $150  mil- 
lion and  the  Latin  American  countries  $150  mil- 
lion, would  constitute  guaranties  to  be  used  only 
if  necessary  to  pay  off  any  bonds  which  the  bank 
might  issue. 

A  most  heartening  development  of  the  past  year 
has  been  the  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
European  allies,  Canada,  and  Japan  in  the  field 
of  development  financing.  Germany  has  made 
substantial  credits  to  India,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
The  U.K.  has  made  very  large  sums  available  to 
India  and  also  has  extended  credit  to  Turkey. 
Italy  is  prepared  to  make  credits  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  Canada  has  increased  her  Colombo  Plan 
grants  by  50  percent.  Japan  has  begun  to  play  an 
important  role  in  Asian  development.  These  ac- 
tions by  our  friends  and  allies  are  most  welcome. 

Our  final  tool  in  this  area  which  gives  us  the 
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needed  flexibility  to  handle  difficult  situations  is, 
of  course,  the  mutual  security  program.  One  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  our  mutual  secu- 
rity effort  is  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  created 
in  large  measure  as  a  result  of  the  study  made  2 
years  ago  by  this  committee. 

The  DLF,  for  which  the  President  originally 
asked,  and  this  committee  authorized,  $2  billion  in 
capital  over  a  3-year  period,  has  thus  far  received 
appropriations  of  $700  million.  It  is  now  finish- 
ing its  first  year  of  actual  operations.  It  has  re- 
ceived about  $2.9  billion  in  requests  from  foreign 
nations  for  loan  assistance.  As  of  today  it  has 
committed  for  a  variety  of  key  projects  in  31 
countries  all  but  $48  million  of  its  total  resources. 
By  the  end  of  this  month  it  will  be  effectively  out 
of  funds  with  a  backlog  of  over  $1.7  billion  of 
screened  requests  for  loans  on  hand. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  key  institution  of  U.S. 
policy  cannot  be  allowed  to  close  its  doors.  The 
executive  branch  will  therefore  ask  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $225  million  to  carry  it 
forward  until  the  $700  million  of  new  capital  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1960  becomes  available. 
The  total  of  these  two  requests  will  allow  a  future 
rate  of  lending  no  higher  than  that  already  at- 
tained in  the  first  year. 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act,  P.L.  480,  also  provides  valuable  help 
to  less  developed  countries.  Selling  our  surplus 
foods  and  fibers  for  the  currencies  of  the  buying 
country  helps  provide  strength  and  encourage- 
ment to  hungry,  ill-clad  people.  Also,  a  large 
part  of  these  local  currencies  is  made  available 
for  loans  to  finance  development  projects  in  par- 
ticipating countries. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  and  Our  Own  Economy 

You  have  asked  me  to  comment  on  the  effect  of 
the  mutual  security  program  on  our  own  economy. 
I  am  glad  to  do  so  because  there  is  much  mis- 
understanding— though  there  should  not  be,  be- 
cause your  own  committee  2  years  ago  commis- 
sioned a  most  thorough  study  of  this  subject.  We 
found  the  study  which  was  made  by  the  National 
Planning  Association  at  that  time  to  be  so  valu- 
able that  we  arranged  last  spring  to  have  it 
brought  up  to  date. 

Four  facts  emerge :  Foremost  is  that,  unless  we 
are  able  to  achieve  the  basic  national  security  ob- 
jectives which  the  mutual  security  program  is  de- 
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signed  to  help  attain,  it  will  be  impossible  to  main 
tain  our  own  economic  health  and  military 
strength.  Many  of  the  nations  we  are  assisting 
provide  the  imported  commodities  essential  to  ou] 
economy.  Curtailment  of  access  to  them  woulc 
lower  our  standard  of  living  and  make  our  defensi 
burden  far  more  costly. 

Second,    the    contribution   which   the   mutua 
security  program  makes  to  the  economic  healtl 
and  development  of  the  free  world  has  a  direc 
and  important  effect  on  our  own  prosperity  am 
progress.    Economic  history  plainly  shows  tha 
the  higher  the  stage  of  economic  development  o 
other  free- world  countries  the  greater  the  benefi 
to  the  United  States  economy  as  a  whole.    Thu 
over  the  past  20  years,  with  the  expansion  of  tli 
free-world  economy,  United  States  exports  ha\ 
multiplied  sevenfold  from  a  prewar  average  c 
$2.9    billion   to   $20.6    billion   in    1957.    Unite 
States  imports  in  the  same  period  have  increase 
fivefold  from  $2.5  billion  to  $12.9  billion.     Va 
potential  markets  lie  in  the  newly  developir 
areas.    This   enlarged  trade   will   exceed   maj 
times  the  cost  of  our  assistance  to  them  now. 

Third,  aid  expenditures  have  had  a  benefici 
effect  on  United  States  production  and  emplo 
ment.  Under  the  mutual  security  program  ai. 
predecessor  programs  through  fiscal  year  19f, 
$26.5  billion  or  76.3  percent  of  the  total  was  spe; 
directly  in  the  United  States.  Another  $8.2  b- 
lion  was  spent  for  procurement  in  friend' 
countries  which  first  helped  their  economies  al 
then  increased  their  imports  from  the  Unit! 
States.  The  National  Planning  Association  stu  1 
estimated  that  mutual  security  funds  resulted  I 
the  employment  in  1957  of  530,000  people  in  te 
United  States  on  an  average  full-time  basis,  r 
715,000  if  P.L.  480  commodities  are  also  cc 
sidered. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  doubt  the  United  Stas 
economy  can  bear  the  cost  of  this  program — que 
aside  from  the  fact  that  not  to  have  it  would* 
intolerably  more  costly  to  us.  For  example,  te 
total  mutual  security  appropriation  for  fiscal  ytf 
1959,  amounting  to  $3.3  billion,  is  only  0.75  re- 
cent of  the  estimated  U.S.  gross  national  prodrt. 
Excluding  the  military  assistance  funds,  mutal 
security  funds  for  all  economic  purposes  amoit 
to  about  two-fifths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  a- 
tional  product,  or  less  than  we  spend  for  jew(7 
or  cosmetics. 

Of  course,  this  is  but  one  of  many  yardstks 
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against  which  to  measure  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  cost  of  foreign  aid.  We  have 
considered  the  program  in  the  context  of  our 
lomestic  and  foreign  economic  objectives  and  our 
iomestic  fiscal  and  economic  situation.    We  are 


convinced  that  the  program  we  have  outlined  is 
sound  and  that  it  is  essential  for  the  continued 
progress  of  the  free  world  and  the  United  States. 
These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  our  economic 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Baghdad  Pact 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 14  (press  release  32)  that  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Loy  W.  Henderson  will  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Baghdad 
Pact  Council,  which  is  scheduled  to  convene  at 
Karachi,  Pakistan,  on  January  26,  1959. 

While  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of 
the  pact,  it  has  participated  in  various  pact  ac- 
tivities. Additionally,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
United  States  joined  with  the  Governments  of 
Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
in  signing  a  declaration  on  July  28, 1958,1  reaffirm- 
ing its  willingness,  pursuant  to  existing  congres- 
sional authorization,  to  cooperate  with  these  states 
for  their  security  and  defense. 

Ambassador  Henderson  has  represented  the 
United  States  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Bagh- 
iad  Pact  as  observer.  He  participated  in  this 
Capacity  in  pact  meetings  at  Tehran  in  1956  and 
it  Karachi  in  1957.  He  has  closely  followed 
Baghdad  Pact  affairs  and  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  leading  personalities  of 
ihe  pact  member  nations. 

The  Department  announced  on  January  19 
Impress  release  41)  the  other  members  of  the  U.S. 
lelegation. 

The  senior  advisers  to  Ambassador  Henderson 
WD  be  John  N.  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
defense  for  International  Security  Affairs; 
Oonald  D.  Kennedy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
H  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Af- 
airs;  James  M.  Langley,  American  Ambassador 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1958,  p.  272. 
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to  Pakistan;  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  U.S. 
Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff ;  and  Fletcher  Warren, 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

Named  as  advisers  were  Jules  Bassin,  First 
Secretary,  American  Embassy,  Karachi;  Rear 
Adm.  Charles  K.  Bergin,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs;  Maj.  Gen.  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  James  S.  Killen,  Director,  U.S. 
Operations  Mission,  Pakistan ;  L.  Wade  Lathram, 
Director,  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Regional  Affairs,  Department  of  State;  Herbert 
J.  Liebesny,  Division  of  Research  and  Analysis 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State ;  W.  Mallory-Browne,  Political 
Counselor,  American  Embassy,  Karachi ;  Clifford 
Manshardt,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  American 
Embassy,  Karachi;  Joseph  M.  Roland,  First 
Secretary,  American  Embassy,  Ankara;  Christo- 
pher Van  Hollen,  Second  Secretary,  American 
Embassy,  Karachi ;  and  Fraser  Wilkins,  Minister- 
Counselor,  American  Embassy,  Tehran. 

On  the  same  date  (press  release  42)  the  Depart- 
ment also  announced  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact.  They  will  be  Donald  D.  Kennedy, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  chairman; 
John  Ferris,  Office  of  the  Regional  Director  for 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  International  Co- 
operation Administration;  Frances  D.  Hyland, 
Second  Secretary,  American  Embassy,  Karachi; 
Berger  A.  Indseth,  U.S.  Operations  Mission, 
Turkey;  James  S.  Killen,  Director,  U.S.  Oper- 
ations Mission,  Pakistan;  G.  E.  Robert  Meyer, 
Economic  Development  Division,  Department  of 
State ;  Thomas  C.  M.  Robinson  and  Henry  Spiel- 
man,  Office  of  South  Asian  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 
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World  Forestry  Congress  To  Discuss 
Land-Use  Pressures 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  announced  on  January  24  (press 
release  55  dated  January  22)  that  the  chief  topic 
of  discussion  at  the  Fifth  World  Forestry  Con- 
gress will  be  how  to  manage  the  earth's  forest 
resources  so  that  they  will  be  better  utilized  in  a 
world  becoming  more  crowded  with  people. 

The  Organizing  Committee  1  of  the  Congress,  in 
session  at  the  State  Department  January  12  and 
13,  made  plans  to  set  up  programs  and  accommo- 
dations for  foresters  and  related  scientists  who  will 
be  invited  to  the  Congress  from  about  80  nations. 
They  will  assemble  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton at  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  29-September  10, 
1960. 

"This  is  the  first  international  forestry  confer- 
ence ever  held  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  Rich- 
ard E.  McArdle,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  chairman  of  the  Organizing  Committee, 
pointed  out.  "It  is  a  scientific,  nonpolitical  con- 
ference at  which  participants  will  exchange  useful 
technical  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics." 

Pressed  by  the  need  for  more  careful  coordina- 
tion in  the  use  of  timber,  water,  forage,  recreation, 
wildlife,  and  related  resources,  foresters  are  find- 
ing new  opportunities  to  make  each  forest  area 
yield  the  combination  of  uses  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Securing  better  coordination 
in  the  uses  of  forest  land  is  a  worldwide  problem. 
Many  Asian  and  European  countries  have  faced 
this  problem  and  have  made  progress  toward  a 
solution,  oftentimes  in  ways  different  from  the 
American  approach.  Others  are  facing  the  prob- 
lem now.  This  Congress  offers  an  opportunity 
for  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  nations  on  mul- 
tiple-use management. 

The  last  World  Forestry  Congress  was  held  at 
Dehra  Dun,  India,  in  1954.  The  present  organiz- 
ing committee  is  programing  a  session  to  review 
and  bring  up  to  date  the  status  of  world  forestry. 
Numerous  other  forestry  subjects  will  be  discussed 
by  the  world  experts,  including  the  practice  of 
forestry  on  arid  and  semiarid  lands. 

The  more  than  1,200  foreign  and  domestic  par- 
ticipants expected  to  attend  will  include  foresters, 
land  managers,  wildlife  technicians,  and  others  in- 
terested in  forestry.     Invitations  will  be  issued  by 

1  For  an  announcement  of  the  members  of  the  Organizing 
Committee,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  12,  1959,  p.  67. 


the  State  Department  to  governments  in  the 
United  Nations  family.  This  includes  some  74 
countries  who  are  members  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization. 

Of  particular  interest  to  foreign  visitors  will  bt 
the  en  route  tours  to  be  planned  for  them.  Dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  will  have  several  regional 
tours  to  select  from,  each  designed  to  give  a  cross 
section  of  forestry  activities  in  a  particular  sec 
tion  of  the  United  States.  A  series  of  shorte: 
local  forestry  tours  near  Seattle  is  planned  as  par 
of  the  Congress. 

On  the  Organizing  Committee  and  attending  it 
first  meeting  were  top-level  American  representa 
tives  from  industries,  universities,  associations 
public  agencies,  and  agricultural  and  labor  or 
ganizations.  They  have  named  the  followin, 
working  committees  and  chairmen:  Executivi 
V.  L.  Harper,  Forest  Service ;  Program,  Hardy  I 
Shirley,  State  University  of  New  York ;  Financ; 
Corydon  Wagner,  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lumbe 
Co. ;  Tours,  Henry  Clepper,  Society  of  America 
Foresters;  Machinery  and  Equipment  Exhibit 
E.  P.  Stamm,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.;  Educ: 
tional  Exhibits,  Henry  Schmitz,  University  (' 
Washington;  Information  and  Publicity,  Clii 
Davis,  Forest  Service;  Local  Arrangements,  Go 
don  Marckworth,  University  of  Washington. 

Information  about  the  Congress  may  be  o 
tained  from  I.  T.  Haig,  Executive  Secretar 
Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress,  Department  < 
State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Extension  to  British  Territories 
of  Income-Tax  Convention 

Press  release  60  dated  January  23 

According;  to  information  contained  in  a  ntf 
of  January  19,  1959,  from  the  British  Embatf 
at  Washington  to  the  Department  of  State,  <e 
British  territories  named  in  column  I  of  the  ta  e 
below  have  taken  the  last  of  the  measures  new 
sary  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the  extens:n 
of  the  income-tax  convention  of  April  16,  19>, 
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is  modified,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.1  The  respective  dates  in  1958 
3ii  which  the  territories  took  those  measures  are 
indicated  in  column  II  of  the  table.  Accordingly, 
the  extension  is  effective  (1)  in  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  United  States  tax,  on  and  after 
January  1, 1959,  and  (2)  in  each  of  the  territories 
with  respect  to  tax  for  the  year  of  assessment 
beginning  on  the  date  in  1959  indicated  in  column 
III  of  the  table,  and  for  subsequent  years  of 
assessment. 


Column  I 

Aden 

Antigua 

Barbados 

British  Honduras 

Dominica 

Falkland  Islands 

Gambia 

Grenada 

Jamaica 

St.  Christopher,  Nevis, 

and  Anguilla 
St.  Lucia 
Seychelles 
Sierra  Leone 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Virgin  Islands 


Column  II 

December  29 
December  23 
December  24 
December  31 
December  22 
December  29 
December  31 
December  27 
December  22 
December  24 

December  27 
December  29 
December  17 
December  31 
December  30 


Column  III 

April  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
January  1 

January  1 
January  1 
April  1 
January  1 
January  1 


On  August  19,  1957,  the  British  Government 
gave  notification  to  the  United  States  Government 
of  a  desire  that  the  application  of  the  1945  con- 
vention for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income,  as  modified  by  supplementary 
protocols  of  June  6,  1946,  May  25,  1954,  and 
August  19,  1957,  be  extended  to  specified  British 
overseas  territories.2  That  notification  was  given 
in  accordance  with  article  XXII  of  the  1945  con- 
vention, as  modified.  On  July  9, 1958,  the  United 
States  Senate  approved  the  proposed  extension. 
On  December  3,  1958,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  procedure  prescribed 
in  article  XXII,  notified  the  British  Government 
of  United  States  acceptance  of  the  British 
notification. 

The  British  notification  and  the  United  States 
acceptance  constitute  in  effect  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
jfor  extending  the  application  of  the  convention, 
las  modified,  to  the  specified  British  territories, 
i subject  to  the  modifications  and  with  effect  from 
I  the  dates  specified  in  the  British  notification.  The 
(extension  becomes  operative  between  the  United 

'Treaties  and  Other  International   Acta  Series  1546, 
j?165,  and  4124. 
1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  14, 1957,  p.  623. 
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States  and  each  of  those  territories,  on  the  dates 
prescribed,  when  the  particular  territory  com- 
pletes such  legislative  or  other  internal  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  extension  in 
such  territory.  According  to  the  information  re- 
ceived from  the  British  Embassy,  the  territories 
named  above  completed  the  necessary  measures 
on  the  respective  dates  indicated  in  column  II.3 


Current  Actions 


BILATERAL 

Spain 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709). 
Signed  at  Madrid  January  13, 1959.  Entered  into  force 
January  13,  1959. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  the  extension  to  certain  British 
territories  of  the  income  tax  convention  of  April  16, 
1945,  as  modified  (TIAS  1546,  3165,  and  4124).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  August  19, 
1957,  and  December  3,  1958.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 3,  1958.     TIAS  4141. 

Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  completion,  on  or  be- 
fore December  31, 1958,  of  measures  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  agreement  in:  Aden;  Antigua;  Barbados; 
British  Honduras ;  Dominica  ;  Falkland  Islands ;  Gam- 
bia ;  Grenada ;  Jamaica ;  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and 
Anguilla ;  St.  Lucia  ;  Seychelles ;  Sierra  Leone ;  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  and  Virgin  Islands. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Seventh  Colombo  Plan  Report  Released 

Press  release  39  dated  January  16 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 18  the  release  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Report 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative 
Economic  Development  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  (the  Colombo  Plan)  .* 


3  For  an  announcement  of  the  extension  of  the  1945 
convention,  as  modified,  to  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  110. 

1  The  Colombo  Plan  for  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia — Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  Department  of 
State  publication  6737,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C. ;  price  75  cents. 
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The  report,  a  review  of  the  1957-58  economic 
development  progress  and  problems  in  the  area, 
finds  that  significant  progress  continues  to  be 
made  in  the  economic  development  of  the  Colombo 
Plan  area.  It  points  out  that  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress was  somewhat  less  than  in  previous  years, 
due  to  adverse  weather,  lower  food  production, 
inflationary  pressures,  and  heavier  imports 
coupled  with  a  decline  of  export  earnings.  How- 
ever, these  setbacks  are  not  likely  to  reverse  the 
forward  movement  of  economic  development. 
Progress  has  continued  to  be  substantial  in  the 
vital  sectors  of  industrial  capacity  and  improve- 
ment of  basic  facilities  including  roads,  irrigation, 
and  land  reclamation. 

The  report  refers  to  the  importance  of  foreign 
private  investment,  especially  in  the  initial  stages 
of  development,  and  notes  that  there  is  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  private  foreign  capital 
in  both  the  capital-importing  and  the  capital- 
exporting  countries  of  the  area. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  resources  devoted 
to  economic  development  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  came  from  the  countries  of  the  area  them- 
selves, the  report  notes.  These  resources  from 
within  have  been  supplemented  by  economic  aid 
from  outside.  The  United  States  has  provided 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  the  countries 
of  the  area  totaling  almost  $4  billion  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Colombo  Plan  in  1950.  This  assist- 
ance has  been  arranged  on  a  bilateral  basis  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  individual 
countries  concerned. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  representatives  of 
the  18  member  governments  at  the  10th  meeting 
of  the  Consultative  Committee.  The  United 
States  served  as  host  to  the  meeting,  which  was 
held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  from  October  20  through 
November  13,  1958.  President  Eisenhower  wel- 
comed the  Committee  at  the  opening  of  its  minis- 
terial session,  of  which  Secretary  Dulles  was 
chairman.2 

The  United  States,  which  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Consultative  Committee  since  1951,  partici- 
pated in  the  preparation  of  this  report.     Other 


member  governments  are:  Australia,  Burma 
Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Ja 
pan,  Laos,  Malaya,  Nepal,  New  Zealand,  Paki 
stan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United  King 
dom  (together  with  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  an< 
Singapore),  and  Viet-Nam. 

The  Committee's  next  meeting  will  be  in  Indo 
nesia  in  1959. 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  January  26,  1959,  p.  131,  footnote  1 : 
The  date  should  read  Jan.  19, 1959,  rather  than  1958. 


'  For  remarks  by  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles,  a  statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  the  text 
of  the  final  communique,  and  an  extract  from  the  annual 
report,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  1,  1958,  p.  853. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  January  19-25 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  January  19  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  32  of 
January  14  and  38  and  39  of  January  16. 

No.        Date  Subject 

*40    1/19    Educational  exchange  (Cambodia). 

41  1/19    Delegation  to  Baghdad  Pact  Ministerial 

Council  (rewrite). 

42  1/19    Delegation  to  Baghdad  Pact  Economic 

Committee  (rewrite). 

*43     1/20    Frondizi  itinerary. 

*44  1/20  Byroade  nomination  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

♦45    1/20    Mills  nomination   (biographic  details). 

♦46  1/20  Trimble  nomination  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

47  1/20    Dulles:  message  to  Mikoyan. 

48  1/21    Dillon :    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 
*49    1/21     Bonsai  nomination  (biographic  details). 

50  1/21  U.S.  denies  supplying  arms  to  Batista 
regime. 

t51  1/21  Henderson :  departure  statement. 

*52  1/21  Educational  exchange  (Chile). 

t53  1/21  Grant  of  grain  to  Jordan. 

*54  1/21  Educational  exchange   (Peru). 

55  1/22  World  Forestry  Congress  (rewrite). 

t56  1/22  Dillon :  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. 

57  1/22  DLF  loan  to  Republic  of  China. 

♦58  1/22  Frondizi  itinerary. 

59  1/23  Murphy:  World  Affairs  Council. 

60  1/23  Extension  of  tax  convention  with  U.K. 
♦61  1/23  Educational  exchange  (Turkey). 

t62    1/24    Murphy :  Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 
63    1/24    Nuclear  weapons  testing. 


♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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iding  the  Cold  War 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 


[t  is  frequently  said  these  days  that  so  much 
inge  is  going  on  in  the  world  that  our  foreign 
iicy  too  must  be  changeable.  I  myself  have 
en  said  that,  and  the  sincerity  of  that  belief  is 
)wn  not  just  by  words  but  by  deeds. 

tesponsive  Foreign  Policy 

With  a  new  continent — Africa — opening  up, 
have,  with  your  help,  established  the  new  post 
Assistant    Secretary    of    State   for    African 
'airs. 

Vith  the  peoples  of  less  developed  countries 
oughout  the  world  stirred  with  aspirations  for 
elopment,  we  increasingly  support  such  inter- 
ional  institutions  as  the  World  Bank  and 
fnetary  Fund.  We  increasingly  supplement 
| Vate  United  States  capital  through  such  insti- 
I'ons  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  De- 
opment  Loan  Fund.  We  join  with  the  other 
V  erican  Republics  to  organize  a  regional  Amer- 
Cji  development  institution,2  and  we  have  indi- 
®  d  a  readiness  to  assist  such  an  institution  for 
f\  Near  East,3  if  that  be  desired  by  our  Arab 
*nds. 

/ith  the  Arctic  opening  up  new  and  quick 
'Cres  of  communication  over  the  top  of  the  world, 
WiSeek  to  have  this  area  subjected  to  interna- 
•I'lal  inspection  so  that  it  will  be  used  for  peace- 

|  fade  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
fal28  (press  release  71) . 
julletin  of  Jan.  12, 1959,  p.  48. 
W,  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  337. 
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ful  purposes  and  not  become  a  new  shortcut  to 
sudden  massive  destruction.4 

With  the  Antarctic  opening  up  as  a  new  con- 
tinent, we  propose  that  it  should  be  subjected  to 
an  international  treaty  which  will  prevent  a  com- 
petitive scramble  there  for  strategic  and  material 
advantages.5 

With  the  splitting  of  the  atom  opening  up  im- 
mense possibilities  for  peaceful  use,  we  brought 
about  the  organization  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  we  support  through 
EURATOM  and  through  bilateral  arrangements 
the  development  of  the  peaceful  applications  of 
this  vast  new  power  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  free  world. 

With  outer  space  now  opening  up  for  man's 
use,  we  urge  that  that  use  be  guided  by  the  United 
Nations.6 

With  21  new  nations,  and  others  at  the  thresh- 
old of  independence,  we  endeavor  to  help  them 
to  retain  genuine  independence  and  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  inherent  in  the  early 
stages  of  independence  when,  according  to  Com- 
munist doctrine,  such  states  are  susceptible  of 
being  "amalgamated"  into  the  Communist  bloc 
with  the  total  loss  of  their  independence. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
growing  rapidly  in  military  and  industrial  power, 
and  with  the  United  Nations  largely  impotent  to 


>&? 

F 


4  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Premier  Khrushchev  and  for  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal in  the  United  Nations  for  an  Arctic  inspection  zone, 
see  iUd.,  May  19, 1958,  pp.  811  and  816. 

6  IMd.,  June  2, 1958,  p.  910. 

"  IUd.,  Dec.  15, 1958,  p.  972. 
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prevent  the  violent  use  of  that  power,  we  have 
extended  and  strengthened  the  collective  security 
arrangements  which  enable  the  free  world  to  sur- 
vive in  peace  and  confidence. 

With  the  growth  of  free-world  interdepend- 
ence, we  encourage  its  practice.  This  year  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  favor  a  Common 
Market  in  Europe,  expressed  in  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  of  1948,  has  substantially  been 
realized.  Also  we  seek  the  evolution  of  our  col- 
lective security  associations  into  permanent  or- 
gans of  regular  consultation  and  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations.  Thus  they  are  be- 
coming constructive  political  institutions  of  a  new 
kind  and  not  mere  military  alliances. 

With  armament  reaching  proportions  which  in 
cost  threaten  mankind  with  impoverishment  and 
which,  if  used,  would  threaten  mankind  with  ex- 
tinction, we  have  made  new  and  far-reaching  dis- 
armament proposals. 

In  such  ways  and  many  others,  we  seek  to  make 
our  foreign  policy  responsive  to  the  needs  of  new 
conditions  and  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  new 
evolutions  that  are  occurring  in  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, economics,  and  science. 

There  are,  however,  some  who  seem  to  think 
that  we  should  invent  new  policies  that,  they  say, 
should  "end  the  cold  war." 

It  would  be  easy  to  devise  a  form  of  words 
which  could  be  agreed  to  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  which  would 
give  many  unwary  people  a  sense  of  relief  and  a 
feeling  that  our  nation  need  no  longer  make  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  that  are  now  called  for.  The 
Soviet  Government  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  try- 
ing to  get  that  result.  It  is,  however,  my  deep 
conviction  that  the  "cold  war"  cannot  be  ended 
in  any  such  way  and  that  to  take  that  step  would 
merely  make  it  probable  that  the  "cold  war" 
would  end  in  victory  for  international  commu- 
nism. 

Where  lies  the  responsibility  for  the  "cold 
war"?  Surely  the  United  States  covets  nothing 
possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  people. 
We  never  had,  and  do  not  now  have,  any  sub- 
stantial differences  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  "cold  war"  originates  in  the  creed  of  what 
Mr.  Khrushchev  refers  to  as  the  "monolithic  in- 
ternational Communist  movement"  and  the  fact 
that  this  movement  controls  the  policies  and  re- 
sources of  some  900  million  people  and  all  or  a 
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major  part  of  what  used  to  be  15  independei 
countries. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  Communi 
Party  is  the  dominant  power  in  these  countrie 
that  it  dictates  who  the  government  shall  be  an 
what  it  shall  do.  As  Stalin  used  to  say,  "N< 
a  single  important  political  or  organization 
question  is  decided  by  our  Soviet  without  guidir 
directions  from  the  Party."  (The  Problems 
Leninism,  January  25, 1926.) 

Policy  of  International  Communism 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what  will  be  t 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  other  Coi- 
munist-dominated  governments,  it  is  necessary  ) 
ascertain  the  policy  of  the  international  Connr- 
nist  movement. 

This  policy  is  nothing  secret.  It  is  a  poLV 
based  upon  atheism  and  materialism  and  upj 
the  belief  that  human  beings  are  but  animal  1 
particles  of  matter  and  need  to  be  regulated  ad 
controlled  by  some  single  directing  force,  nam*! 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  of  which  I 
Soviet  Communist  Party  is  the  "general  sta" 
International  communism  believes  that  there  \ll 
not  be  peace  or  maximum  productivity  unless  it- 
man  beings  are  forced  into  a  pattern  of  confon- 
ity — conformity  of  action,  thinking,  and  belie- 
established  by  the  party. 

It  believes  that  to  achieve  this  result  on  a  wod- 
wide  basis  is  so  essential  to  peace  and  well-be  ig 
that  any  means  are  justified  to  produce  this  fd, 
whether  those  means  be  propaganda  frails, 
breaches  of  international  agreements,  violent  sb- 
version,  or  the  threat  of  war  itself. 

Therein  lies  the  "cold  war." 

The  Soviet  Government  could  end  the  "<ld 
war,"  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  if  it  would  «e 
itself  from  the  guiding  direction  of  internatkal 
communism  and  seek  primarily  the  welfanof 
the  Russian  nation  and  people.  Also  the  "»U 
war"  would  come  to  an  end  if  international  ( 
munism  abandoned  its  global  goals  or  if,  a 
doning  its  methods  of  force  and  fraud,  it  rfl 
on  normal  methods  of  persuasion.  Also,  of  co 
the  "cold  war"  would  come  to  an  end  if  the 
world  ceased  to  resist  and  gradually  succun) 
to  international  communism. 

This  last  is,  of  course,  the  Communist  ide1 
how  to  end  the  "cold  war." 

Department  of  State  Bui 
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Mr.  Mikoyan,  as  a  result  of  his  visit  here,7 
ims  to  feel  that  there  is,  on  this  matter,  a  gap 
:ween  the  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ait  and  the  views  of  the  American  people, 
rhere  is  no  such  gap.  The  United  States  Gov- 
unent  can  sincerely  express  all  the  generalities 
uch  Mr.  Mikoyan  heard  about  desire  for  peace, 
od  will,  friendship,  easing  of  tensions,  increase 
trade,  and  so  forth.  And  let  me  say  that  these 
>  more  than  polite  phrases.  They  are  the  ardent 
pirations  of  our  Nation.  But  our  Government 
s  to  deal  with  the  concrete,  not  just  with  gen- 
ilities.  I  am  confident  that  in  this  realm  of  the 
icrete  there  is  substantial  accord  between  the 
nerican  people  and  their  Government. 
Every  specific  proposal  that  the  Soviets  have 
ide  for  promoting  an  ending  of  the  "cold  war" 
s  been  a  proposal  designed  to  diminish  our  will 
capacity  to  resist  international  communism  in 
3  achievement  of  its  worldwide  goals. 
Take  the  Soviet  economic  demands.  These 
mid  require  us  to  eliminate  all  control  over  the 
>vement  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  our  strategic 
ods.  They  would  require  us  to  grant  vast 
idits  to  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  in  this 
untry  what  it  felt  would  be  useful  for  its  mili- 
~y  and  industrial  development.  It  would  re- 
ire  us  to  extend  most-favored-nation  treatment 
Soviet  goods,  which  may  be  sold,  for  political 
isons,  at  prices  which  bear  no  relation  to  costs, 
ind  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  Soviet 
tion  might  itself  free  its  own  trade  from  politi- 
domination.  Every  kopek  of  Soviet  trade  is 
[imented  and  directed  by  the  state  primarily 
'  political  and  strategic  purposes.  Some  com- 
rcial  transactions  are  made  in  order  to  pro- 
lie  needed  foreign  exchange.  But  the  Soviet 
vernment  has  never  concealed  the  fact  that,  in 
s  matter  of  foreign  trade,  political  and  not  com- 
I  rcial  factors  were  primary.  Thus  it  would  it- 
K  maintain  the  tightest  political  direction  over 
I  its  trade  while  we  would  be  expected  to  aban- 
h  all  of  our  controls. 

Berlin  and  Germany  provide  another  illustra- 
'Ji.  In  1944-45  there  were  agreements  between 
*  principal  Western  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union 
>»the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany.    Under 

Vnastaa  Mikoyan,  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
ts >f  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  made  an  unofficial  visit 
W|ie  United  States  Jan.  4-20. 
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those  agreements  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  re- 
linquished to  Soviet  occupancy  very  large  parts 
of  Germany  on  which  their  armies  then  stood. 
As  a  part  of  those  same  agreements  they  and 
France  received  the  right  to  occupy  West  Berlin, 
then  a  mass  of  rubble,  and  to  have  access  thereto. 

That  rubble  has  been  transformed  into  a  dy- 
namic exhibit  of  what  free  men  can  do.  As  such, 
its  contrast  proves  irksome  and  unsettling  to  the 
Communist  rule  of  surrounding  areas.  So  the 
Soviet  Union  annuls  its  agreements  with  us  and 
calls  on  us  to  withdraw  the  small  Western  garri- 
son which  alone  assures  the  confident  independ- 
ence of  the  brave  people  of  West  Berlin.  That, 
according  to  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  a  step 
toward  "ending  the  cold  war." 

Another  step,  according  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, would  be  for  us  to  accept  abandonment  of 
the  Soviet  agreement  that  German  reunification 
is  a  responsibility  of  the  four  occupying  powers 
and  that  Germany  shall  be  reunified  by  free 
elections. 

This  was  the  principal  substantive  result  of 
the  summit  conference  of  Heads  of  Government 
held  at  Geneva  in  July  1955.8  It  was  achieved 
only  through  the  toughest  negotiation.  But  fi- 
nally the  Soviet  Government  agreed  that  there 
was  a  "close  link  between  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many and  the  problems  of  European  security,  and 
[on]  the  fact  that  the  successful  settlement  of  each 
of  these  problems  would  serve  the  interests  of  con- 
solidating peace."  Also  the  Heads  of  Government 
agreed  on  "recognizing  their  common  responsi- 
bility for  the  settlement  of  the  German  question 
and  the  re-unification  of  Germany."  They  also 
agreed  on  "the  re-unification  of  Germany  by  means 
of  free  elections." 

The  Soviet  Union  seems  now  to  have  concluded 
that  it  is  not  to  its  interest  that  there  should  be 
a  reunification  of  Germany  and  that  two  Ger- 
manies  should  be  perpetuated.  Also  it  has  decided 
that  it  wants  to  slough  off  its  share  of  the  agreed 
"common  responsibility"  for  the  German  ques- 
tion and  for  German  reunification  and  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  its  creature,  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Republic. 

The  Soviet  Union  argues  that  if  we  will  ac- 
quiesce in  this  tearing  up  of  the  summit  accord 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1955,  p.  171. 
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and  accept  different  arrangements  more  favorable 
to  it,  that  would  be  another  good  step  toward 
"ending  the  cold  war." 

And  so  it  goes.  Never  yet  has  the  Soviet  Union 
made  any  proposal  designed  to  promote  ending 
the  "cold  war"  except  on  terms  that  it  calcu- 
lated would  help  international  communism  to  win 
the  "cold  war." 

There  is,  I  know,  always  the  temptation  to  grasp 
at  a  form  of  words  which  might  seem  to  end  the 
continuing  strains,  the  burdens,  the  risks  to  which 
we  are  now  subjected.  But  the  Soviet  proposals 
constitute  not  remedies  but  drugs  which  would 
numb  us  to  the  real  danger  which  will  then  be- 
come greater  than  ever. 

U.S.  Efforts  To  End  the  Cold  War 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  fully 
alive  to  the  grave  hazards  in  the  present  situation. 
Every  reasonable  and  decent  effort  must  be  made 
to  avoid  needless  provocations,  to  find  a  modus 
vivendi,  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  a  war  which 
under  present  conditions  would  involve  a  large 
measure  of  worldwide  annihilation.  We  have,  I 
think,  shown  that  we  believe  in  such  efforts. 

We  made  the  Korean  armistice  which  ended  the 
hostilities  in  Korea. 

We  participated  in  the  Geneva  conference  of 
1954  which  brought  to  an  end  the  hostilities  in 
Indochina. 

We  have  sought,  and  still  seek  in  our  Warsaw 
talks  with  the  Chinese  Communists,  to  assure  that 
in  the  Taiwan  area  force  should  not  be  relied  upon 
by  either  side  to  bring  about  the  reunification  of 
China.  And  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  last  October  declared  principal  reliance  on 
peaceful  means,  and  not  the  use  of  force,  for  re- 
storing freedom  to  the  people  on  the  mainland. 

We  have  joined  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  con- 
cluding the  Austrian  State  Treaty  which  liberated 
Austria. 

We  have  made,  a  year  ago,  an  agreement  for 
cultural  and  scientific  exchanges  with  the  Soviet 
Union.9 

We  have  met  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  sum- 
mit and  indicated  a  readiness  to  do  so  again.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  broke  off  the  negotiations  for 
such  a  meeting  last  June  when  it  was  made  clear 


we  would  feel  free  to  talk  about  some  subjects 
that  they  disliked. 

We  are  negotiating  in  good  faith  for  a  controlled 
discontinuance  of  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  indicated  our  readiness  to  discuss  th( 
interrelated  problems  of  Berlin,  German  reunifica- 
tion, and  European  security.  But  so  far  the  So 
viet  Union  insists  that  we  shall  only  talk  about : 
change  in  the  status  of  West  Berlin — not  Eas 
Berlin — and  about  a  peace  treaty  which  would  b 
made  with  the  two  Germanies  and  perpetuate  th 
partition  of  Germany. 

The  principles  of  our  policy  were  first  ar 
nounced  in  1947.  That  policy  is  based,  first  of  al 
on  our  hope  of  achieving  a  just  peace  and  on  finr 
ness  in  opposing  aggression.  Ever  since  that  tiro 
the  American  people  and  their  successive  goven 
ments  have  stood  by  these  basic  purposes  stea( 
fastly  and  firmly  in  spite  of  every  kind  < 
provocation. 

I  assure  you  that  we  are  as  alert  and  vigilant 
seeking  every  reasonable  avenue  to  achieving 
better  understanding  with  those  who  are  hosti; 
to  us  as  we  are  alert  and  vigilant  in  maintainh; 
the  kind  of  strength  that  will  convince  them  : 
the  folly  of  aggression. 

As  President  Eisenhower  has  repeatedly  sa:, 
there  is  nothing  that  we  will  not  do  at  any  till 
at  any  place  which  holds  a  reasonable  prospect  f 
promoting  a  just  peace.  But  it  would  be  reckLs 
to  be  intimidated,  or  lured,  into  measures  whi  1 
far  from  ending  the  present  danger  would  mer<y 
increase  it. 


U.S.  Returns  Hungarian  Note 

Department  Statement 1 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  Statesit 
Budapest  today  returned  to  the  Hungarian  Mi- 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  its  note  of  January  7, 
1959.2  The  Charge  d Affaires  explained  thatie 
note  was  unacceptable  because  of  its  offence 
tone.  The  Charge  added  that  the  language  of  he 
note  was  inconsistent  with  the  stated  desire  of  he 
Hungarian  Government  to  eliminate  the  obstales 
to  normal  relations  between  the  two  Governmits 


8  Ibid.,  Feb.  17, 1958,  p.  243. 
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W.  Tully,  Jr.,  press  officer. 

2  Not  printed. 
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and  that  such  a  note  did  not  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  relations.  The  Charge  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  Government,  in  its  note  of 
November  21,3  had  set  forth  in  a  responsible  and 
temperate  manner  its  attitude  toward  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  U.S.-Hungarian  relations. 
He  said  that  the  U.S.  Government  was  willing  to 


receive  and  give  serious  consideration  to  any  com- 
munication from  the  Hungarian  Government  of 
a  reasonable  and  responsible  character  and  which 
reflected  a  desire  to  deal  constructively  with 
existing  problems,  but  that  it  would  not  entertain 
proposals  or  enter  into  discussions  with  the  Hun- 
garian Government  under  threats. 


Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  January  27 


Press  release  70  dated  January  27 

Secretary  Dvlles :  Questions  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  sees  some  evidences  of  a  possible 
thaw  in  the  cold  war.  Do  you  see  any  prospects 
or  developments  toward  a  thaw? 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  in 
a  much  better  position  to  judge  that  than  I  am. 
He  lives  in  the  north  country  where  the  icy  blasts 
come  from,  and  if  they  are  going  to  become  balmy 
we  are  only  delighted. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  indicated  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  that  you  thought  that  sooner  or 
later  communism  would  collapse  of  its  own  weight. 
Against  that  background  can  you  assess  the  recent 
indications  of  progress,  specifically  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  Do  you  think  that  they  are  riding  more 
than  ever  for  a  fall,  or  do  you  think  that  they  are 
making  a  good  deal  of  progress  in  strengthening 
their  regime? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  said  that 
;they  were  riding  for  a  fall.  I  said  that  I  was  con- 
fident that  there  would  be  an  evolution  within  the 
|  Soviet  Union  away  from  the  despotism,  the  tyr- 
anny, which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  early 
[phases  of  communism,  and  that  there  would  de- 
velop there  a  broader  base  for  political  decisions, 
>i  greater  degree  of  security  for  the  private  indi- 
vidual in  terms  of  his  actions,  thinking,  and  so 
|  forth,  a  greater  freedom  of  choice,  and  that  com- 
iflunism  would  evolve  toward  a  different  type  of 
society.    I  think  that  evolution  is  taking  place. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  reports  that  the 
West  German  Government  is  studying  the  various 
angles  of  possible  confederation  of  East  and  West 
Germany.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  State  De- 
partment is  conducting  any  studies  along  that  line 
to  see  if  confederation  may  be  a  way  which  one 
day  would  lead  to  free  elections  in  a  reunited 
Germany? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  use  a  word  like  "confedera- 
tion," which  has  political  connotation.  "Confed- 
eration" can  mean  almost  anything.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  can  be  said  that  the  present  Federal  Re- 
public represents  a  confederation.  You  can  have 
a  confederation  of  one  kind  or  a  confederation  of 
another  kind.  The  general  question  of  how  to  get 
Germany  reunited  is  a  question  which  I  guess  all 
of  us  are  studying  and  will  continue  to  study. 

Possibilities  of  Negotiating  With  the  Soviets 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  procedure  now 
ahead  on  the  Western  side  in  relation  to  the  effort 
to  get  some  formal  negotiations  started  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  I  suppose  the  next  formal  step  would  be  the 
reply  to  the  notes  of  January  10.  Of  course,  we 
have  already  in  the  earlier  communications,  made 
at  the  end  of  December,1  proposed  a  meeting  which 
would  deal  with  the  subject  of  German  reunifi- 
cation and  European  security,  and  the  Soviets 
have  countered  with  their  proposal  that  we  should 
have  a  meeting  to  deal  with  the  question  of  a  Ger- 
man peace  treaty — made  with  the  two  different 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  8,  1958,  p.  910. 
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German  states — and  with  the  question  of  Berlin. 
There  is  the  question  as  to  whether  there  could  be 
a  meeting  which  would  deal  broadly  with  the 
German  question,  and  I  suppose  that  the  possibil- 
ities of  that  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  reply  to  the  note  of  January  10.  That  will  be 
the  next  order  of  business,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  your  hope,  sir,  that  some  sort  of 
meeting  at  the  foreign  ministers''  level  or  at  some 
other  level  can  be  arranged  this  spring  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  all  these  questions — in  the  same 
"pot?  so  to  speak? 

A.  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  timely  to  have 
such  a  meeting.  As  I  say,  a  meeting  along  these 
lines  has  already  been  proposed  by  the  three  West- 
ern powers  and  has  been  approved  by  NATO.2 
A  meeting  which  is  closely  limited  in  its  agenda 
so  that  it  can  only  talk  about  one  or  two  of  many 
interrelated  problems  would  not  be  an  acceptable 
form  of  meeting.  I  think  we  would  have  to  be  free 
to  talk  about  these  interconnected  problems.  And 
we  were  quite  willing  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
Berlin  within  the  framework  of  also  discussing 
reunification  of  Germany.  And  the  approach  of 
the  Western  allies  to  this  matter  is  that  they  are 
willing  and  think  it  timely  to  have  a  further  dis- 
cussion about  these  problems.  And  the  question 
is  whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  willing  to 
have  a  discussion  on  a  broad  enough  base  to  make 
it  worth  while  or  whether  they  will  try  to  dictate 
an  agenda  which  would  exclude  the  discussion  of 
what  seemed  to  us  to  be  interrelated  matters. 

Q.  While  Mr.  MiJcoyan  was  here,  Mr.  Secretary, 
he  said  that  if  they  could  not  agree  on  an  agenda 
there  should  be  talks  without  an  agenda.  Would 
you  agree  to  agendalcss  talks  with  the  Russians? 

A.  I  would  assume  there  would  have  to  be  an 
agenda — at  least  in  a  sense  that  we  would  know 
whether  we  were  going  to  talk  about  Germany  or 
the  Far  East  or  the  Middle  East  or  what  the  gen- 
eral subject  was.  But,  aside  from  that,  I  don't 
think  that  there  is  any  particular  point  in  trying 
to  refine  an  agenda. 

Q.  Would  a  discussion  of  European  security  in 
general  in  your  view  include  a  discussion  of  the 
Rapacki  plan,3  for  example,  in  your  opinion,  if  the 
Soviets  want  that? 


A.  If  they  wanted  to  bring  that  up  in  that  head- 
ing, it  would  be  quite  permissible  for  them  to 
do  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  can  you  tell  us  about 
the  current  status  of  our  reexamination  of  our  re- 
lationship to  the  World  Court?  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  what  the  President  said  in  his  state-of-the- 
Union  message.4 

A.  We  are  closely  examining  that  matter  to  see 
whether  ways  and  means  can  be  found  to  assure 
a  greater  use  of  that  Court  by  ourselves  and, 
through  our  example,  by  others.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  yet  to  indicate  precisely  what  we  will  be 
doing  along  those  lines.  I  expect  to  be  making  a 
talk  on  Saturday  night  [January  31]  before  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  dealing  generally 
with  the  subject  of  peace  through  law,  which  we 
regard  as  an  extremely  important  aspect,  an 
underlying  aspect,  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  know  of  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
modifying  our  policy  on  nuclear  testing  along  tl 
lines  of  going  underground? 

A.  No,  I  know  of  no  such  recommendation  b; 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Obviously,  i 
has  been  perfectly  clear,  I  think,  from  the  begin 
ning  that  the  national  policy  in  these  matters  i 
made  by  the  President,  after  having  heard  th 
views  of  all  the  relevant  agencies — the  Depa: 
ment  of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  th 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Killian  group  o 
scientists,  and  so  forth.  Out  of  that  group  yo 
find  a  certain  amount  of  differing  points  of  viev 
as  is  natural  and  proper  indeed,  because  each  c 
those  who  look  at  this  thing  has  to  look  at 
primarily  from  his  own  standpoint.  Then  a  m 
tional  policy  is  made.  The  national  policy,  as  ! 
has  been  made  by  the  President,  is  the  nation: 
policy.  And  I  know  of  no  proposals,  of  a  form: 
nature  certainly,  by  anybody  to  change  it. 


Problems  in  the  Philippines  and  Korea 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  feeling  appears  to  ha-' 
cropped  up  in  the  Philippines  that  the  Unit" 
States  is  taking  them  for  granted.     The  Unitl 


2  Ibid.,  Jan.  5, 1959,  p.  3. 
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ttates  has  seen  fit  to  call  Ambassador  [Charles 
i\]  Bohlen  back  home  here,  and  they  have  called 
Ambassador  Carlos  P.]  Romulo  back  to  Manila. 
ind  also  Mr.  [Ambassador  Walter  C]  Dowling 
s  home  from  Korea  for  consultations.  Could 
tou  say  what  your  feeling  is  in  regard  to  these 
wo  allies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East 
,nd  what  is  the  trouble  out  there  anyway? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  lump  together 
he  Philippines  and  Korea  in  this  respect.  They 
re  two  separate,  independent  countries,  and  we 
tave  a  series  of  problems  with  each  of  them.  In 
he  case  of  the  Philippines  we  have  intimate  re- 
ations,  many  relations,  and  inevitably  out  of  that 
rom  time  to  time  differences  of  points  of  view 
rise.  But  nothing  has  happened  in  the  Philip- 
>ines  which  in  my  opinion  alters  the  basic  good 
rill  and  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

We  have  asked  Ambassador  Bohlen  to  come 
>ack  to  discuss  with  us  the  surface  frictions  which 
tave  arisen  in  certain  respects.  We  have  no 
loubt  that  solutions  will  be  found  which  will  not 
tnpair  in  the  slightest  the  basic  relationship  of 
iur  two  countries  which  have  been  so  close  and 
titimate  and  mutually  advantageous  for  a  long 
>eriod  of  years. 

In  the  case  of  Korea  we  have  been  somewhat 
oncerned  that  there  have  been  such  sharp  differ- 
nces  with  respect  to  the  method  of  carrying  on 
he  democratic  processes  there.  The  Eepublic  of 
£orea  has  been  quite  an  unusual  country  in  the 
act  that  democracy,  as  we  understand  that  word, 
ias  actually  been  practiced  in  a  very  good  way  on 
.  basis  of  an  intelligent,  understanding,  literate, 
ducated  people.  We  know  that  there  is  always 
he  danger  of  Communist  infiltration  and  the  need 
•f  taking  steps  against  that.  Also  there  is  always 
he  danger  that  the  steps  contemplated  to  be 
aken  against  communism  may  involve  powers  so 
•road  that  they  could  lead  to  some  stifling  of  the 
lormal  working  of  the  processes  of  democracy 
-nd  the  two-party  system — or  the  multiparty  sys- 
em  perhaps  it  is.  We  want  to  follow  that  situ- 
ttion  closely  and,  if  we  can,  exert  any  friendly  in- 
luence  that  will  be  welcomed  or  accepted  to  try 
o  keep  Korea  in  the  way  of  a  model  democratic 
wintry. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  height  of  the  Quemoy 
'risis  last  fall  you  indicated,  I  think,  that  the  fire- 
power of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  might  be  in- 


creased upon  the  islands  and  consequent  upon  this 
there  might  be  some  thinning  out  of  their  forces. 
Has  this  been  carried  forward  in  any  way  since 
that  time? 

A.  The  thinking  and  planning  of  the  Republic 
of  China  is  along  those  lines,  yes. 

Turbine  Contract  Award 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  many  occasions  you  have 
spoken  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  free  world.  On  November  18  last,  for 
example,  you  said,  "Even  more  than  aid,  extend- 
ing trade  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  coun- 
tries.'''' 5  How,  sir,  does  this  fit  with  the  United 
States  policy  as  demonstrated  by  awarding  a 
Philadelphia  contractor  a  contract  over  a  low  bid 
from  England  for  two  turbines  last  week  for  the 
Greer's  Ferry  Dam  in  Arkansas? 

A.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  general  principles 
about  liberalizing  trade  are  in  every  country  sub- 
ject to  certain  exceptions  and  qualifications. 
That  applies  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  ap- 
plies to  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  You 
cannot  take  a  generality  and  apply  it  literally 
clear  across  the  board.  We  do  also  have  a  re- 
quirement that  certain  types  of  activity  which  are 
determined  to  be  essential  to  the  vital  security  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  kept  alive  and  given  a 
certain  measure  of  protection.  Now,  in  this  case 
there  was  a  finding  to  that  effect  in  relation  to 
these  turbines  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  which  has  the  responsibility  to  do 
that  under  the  law.  I  think  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  decision  to  that  effect  was  made  after  the 
bids  had  been  called  for.  It  would  have  been,  of 
course,  a  much  smoother  operation  if  the  decision 
had  been  made  before  the  bids  were  called  for,  so 
that  the  bids  were  limited  only  to  American 
companies.  Sometimes  the  timing  between  differ- 
ent Government  agencies  in  this  respect  is  not 
perfect,  and  there  may  have  been  that  imperfec- 
tion in  this  respect  in  that  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  October  31,  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  said  he  had  particular  assurances  from  the 
White  House  that  this  bid  xoould  go  to  Baldwin- 
Lima- Hamilton.  This  was  3  months,  I  believe, 
before  the  decision  was  made.     Therefore  infiuen- 
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tial  papers  in  London  last  week  suggested  that, 
while  this  national  security  may  have  been  a  good 
reason,  the  real  reason  was  Republican  politics 
in  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  think  that  criticism 
was  justified? 

A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  decision 
about  the  turbines  was  an  honest  decision  which 
can  be  and  was  justified  on  its  merits. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Argentine  President  Fron- 
dizi  indicated  on  his  recent  visit  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  obtaining  long-term  development  cap- 
ital in  this  country.  Did  the  U.S.  Government 
give  him  any  encouragement  on  this? 

A.  A  good  deal  of  encouragement  had  already 
been  given  before  he  came  up  here,  and  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  capital  is  assured  for  the 
Argentines  through  the  World  Bank  and  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  such  institutions.6  Now, 
President  Frondizi  is  very  largely  interested,  and 
properly  so,  in  getting  capital  from  private 
sources.  As  I  have  often,  indeed  always,  pointed 
out  to  representatives  of  governments  seeking 
long-term  capital  for  development,  the  resources 
available  in  this  country  are  primarily  the  re- 
sources of  private  capital,  where  there  are  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  available  as  against 
the  relatively  modest  sums  that  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Government  by  the  Congress.  To  a 
very  considerable  extent  President  Frondizi  is  ap- 
pealing to  that  vast  reservoir  of  capital.  Some 
of  his  own  business  people  have  come  up  here  and, 
I  think,  are  talking  to  our  business  people  in  New 
York.  Already  a  number  of  steps  have  been 
taken  to  reassure  and  encourage  private  capital, 
and  I  think  that  there  will  be  developments  of 
that  sort.  But  he  did  not  make  here  in  Washing- 
ton any  specific  plea  for  any  additional  funds  for 
any  particular  purpose  from  public  moneys. 

Baghdad  Pact  Agreements 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  been  discussing  a 
new  economic  and  military  agreement  with  Tur- 
key and  Iran  and  Pakistan  for  some  time  since 
last  summer.  These  discussions  seem  to  have  run 
into  some  difficulties  and  delays.  Gould  you  ex- 
plain to  us  what  the  problem  is  and  what  our  ob- 
jectives are  in  these  new  agreements? 


A.  The  agreements  are  being  negotiated  pur- 
suant to  a  declaration  which  I  made  at  the  Lon- 
don meeting  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  countries  last 
July,7 1  think  it  was.  I  said  at  that  time  that  th( 
United  States  would  be  prepared,  pursuant  tc 
legislative  authority,  to  assume  the  same  type  oJ 
commitments  that  were  assumed  by  other  mem 
bers  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
I  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  ways  in  whicl 
the  United  States  can  assume  international  en 
gagements.  One  is  by  treaty  process;  the  othe: 
is  by  acting  pursuant  to  legislative  authority 
which  has  been  granted  by  the  Congress, 
pointed  out  that  in  this  case,  as  a  result  of  th 
mutual  security  legislation  and  as  a  result  of  th, 
Middle  East  resolution,8  the  United  States  ha« 
authority  to  assume  commitments  and  obligation 
comparable  to,  and  indeed  going  beyond,  thos 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  members  of  tb 
Baghdad  Pact  who  were  acting  pursuant  to  th 
treaty. 

Now  we  already  had  at  that  time  bilaten 
agreements  with  these  countries,  and  they  are  tx 
ing  looked  over  with  a  view  to  seeing  whethe 
they  can  appropriately  be  supplemented  in  cei 
tain  respects.  I  think  they  can  be.  We  are,  how 
ever,  limited  by  the  legislative  authority  whic 
permits  us  to  act.  I  think  that  in  some  respect 
there  would  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  these  cour 
tries  to  go  beyond  existing  legislative  authority 
That  we  cannot  do.  We  have  been  having  a  n< 
gotiation  designed  to  meet  their  views  to  the  ma2 
imum  consistent  with  the  legislative  authorit 
which  has  been  granted  us  by  the  Congress,  pai 
ticularly  by  these  two  acts  that  I  referred  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  there  be  an  early  cai 
elusion  of  these  discussions? 

A.  I  hope  so  and  believe  so.  Not  probahl 
within  a  day  or  two,  but  I  hope  within  the  earl 
future.  The  negotiations  did  not  get  well  undt 
way  until  fairly  recently.  They  haven't  been  coi 
tinuous  since  last  July.  It  was  some  little  tin 
after  last  July  when  the  negotiations  started  an 
they  began  to  get  down  in  black  and  white  wh: 
we  had  in  mind. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  point  that  these  three 
ountries  want  to  have  a  security  commitment 
yhich  protects  them  against  aggression  from 
ountries  other  than  Communist  countries?  Do 
hey  go  beyond  the  Middle  East? 

A.  That  is  one  of  the  points  involved.  You 
all  recall  that  the  Middle  East  resolution  author- 
ses  the  United  States  to  use  the  Armed  Forces 
f  the  United  States  to  defend  a  country  against 
ttack  by  or  from  a  country  which  is  controlled 
y  international  communism.  And  we  cannot  go 
eyond  that. 

Withdrawal  off  U.S.  Military  Missions  From  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Cuban  rebel  leader  Fidel 
'astro  has  criticized  the  presence  of  the  United 
tates  military  missions  in  Habana.  Is  there  any 
Ian  to  withdraw  those  missions? 

A.  I  think  it  is  planned  to  withdraw  them, 
'hey  were  there  only  because  it  was  deemed  at 
le  time  they  went  to  be  in  the  mutual  interest  of 
le  two  Governments,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  appar- 
at,  as  it  now  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  no  longer 
jnsidered  to  be  desired  by  Cuba,  they  would  al- 
lost  automatically  be  withdrawn. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  one  of  his  recent  columns 
~*avid  Lawrence  reported  that  certain  active  ra- 
kl-hate  groups  in  the  United  States  appeared 
)  be  getting  some  support  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Nasser.  Has  this  come  to  the  at- 
mtion  of  the  Department? 

A.  No,  it  has  not.  If  there  were  any  evidence 
f  that  it  would  be  evidence  that  would  be  accu- 
rnlated,  I  assume,  by  the  FBI  or  the  Department 
I  Justice,  and  if  it  involved  a  foreign  govern- 
tent  it  would  probably  be  brought  to  our  atten- 
on.  Nothing  of  that  sort  has  been  brought  to 
it  attention. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  assume  that  the  par- 
cular  concerns  of  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
'Me — ideological  or  otherwise — are  having  an  in- 
wnce  in  current  Soviet  policy  in  Germany,  in 
erlin? 

A.  I  would  doubt  that,  although  it's  very  diffi- 
jilt  to  know  all  that  goes  on  behind  the  scenes 
I  ere.  We  know,  of  course,  that  there  was  the 
jeeting  between  the  top  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Inion  and  the  Communist  Chinese  which  shortly 
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preceded  the  action  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  And  it 
is  conceivable  that  there  is  consultation  between 
the  two  now  in  relation  to  Berlin,  but  I  don't 
know. 

German  Reunification 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  your  last  press  confer- 
ence 9  you  said  in  reply  to  a  question  that  free 
elections  were  not  the  only  means  by  which  Ger- 
many might  be  reunified.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  subsequent  differences  of  opinion  as  to  just 
what  you  meant  by  this  remark.  In  fact,  the  De- 
partment tended  to  knock  it  down  to  some  de- 
gree— some  of  the  interpretations.  Looking  back 
on  it,  can  you  tell  us  what  you  had  in  mind? 

A.  Well,  I  think,  to  ascertain  what  I  had  in 
mind  it's  necessary  to  recall  precisely  what  the 
question  was.  I  had  said  earlier  that  reunifica- 
tion by  free  elections  was  the  normal  method  and 
the  agreed  method  and  represented  United  States 
policy.  Then  I  was  asked  the  question,  "Does  that 
mean  that  no  free  elections,  no  reunification?"  and 
I  said,  no,  we  could  not  take  the  position  that  we 
would  reject  reunification  merely  because  it  came 
about  by  means  other  than  free  elections.  But  I 
also  said  later  on  in  answer  to  another  question 
that  we  did  not  at  the  moment  have  any  alterna- 
tive means  in  mind. 

Now,  anybody  who  knows  history — and  the 
American  history  is  a  good  example — knows  that 
unifications  and  reunifications  can  come  about  by 
means  other  than  free  elections.  The  original 
unification  of  this  country  came  about  through 
legislative  action  of  the  States,  not  by  any  general 
elections.  The  reunification  that  occurred  in  '65 
did  not  come  about  through  free  elections.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  unification  of  Alaska  into  our 
Union,  there  were  general  elections  in  Alaska  but 
there  were  no  general  elections  held  in  the  United 
States  on  that  subject. 

So  our  own  history  illustrates  a  variety  of  ways 
by  which  unification  and  reunification  can  occur. 
And  nobody  can  say  that  free  elections  are  the 
only  means  by  which  there  can  be  reunification. 
I  would  say  that  we  would  all  be  delighted  if 
you  would  get  a  reunification  of  Germany,  an  ef- 
fective reunification  of  Germany,  by  any  means. 
But  whether  there  are  other  means  than  free  elec- 
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tions,  I  don't  know.  But  you  will  recall  that  free 
elections  is  the  agreed  method.  That  was  agreed 
to  at  the  [1955]  summit  conference. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  context  of  the 
known  public  Soviet  position  and  the  known 
Western  position,  is  it  a  fair  interpretation  to  say 
that  you're  willing  to  sit  down  with  the  Soviets 
and  discuss  all  possible  ways  that  they  may  sug- 
gest or  we  may  suggest  which  might  bring  about 
reunification — free  elections  or  otherwise? 

A.  The  essential  point,  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
is  reunification.  The  method  is  less  essential,  as 
long  as  it  is  a  method  which  achieves  the  result 
and  assures  that  the  result  is  obviously  desired  by 
the  people.  You  don't  want  to  impose  anything 
against  the  people's  will.  But  the  main  thing  is 
to  get  reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom,  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  put.  It  was  agreed  at  the 
summit  that  the  reunification  should  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  free  elections.  And  the  So- 
viet Union  agreed  to  that.  That  was  a  tough  ne- 
gotiation. I  have  never  sat  through  a  tougher 
negotiation  than  the  secret  session  at  which  finally 
that  was  agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
Mr.  Khrushchev  himself. 

Now,  if  they  want  to  suggest  another  method 
than  the  method  they  have  already  agreed  to,  it  is, 
I  think,  primarily  up  to  them  to  suggest  the  al- 
ternative and  not  up  to  us.  We  do  not  relinquish 
the  agreement  that  we  have  merely  in  order  to 
have  what  may  be  a  kind  of  a  wild  goose  chase 
looking  for  another  method.  We  stand  on  the 
agreement  that  we  have.  If  the  Soviets  have 
another  method  and  say,  "We  don't  want  to  have 
reunification  by  free  elections,  but  we  are  willing 
to  have  it  some  other  way,"  we  would  of  course 
listen  to  any  proposal  that  they  make.  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  primary  responsibility  to  suggest 
an  alternative  rests  upon  the  nation  which  wants 
to  get  out  of  its  present  agreement,  which  is  an 
agreement  to  do  it  by  means  of  free  elections. 

Q.  Well,  does  that  mean,  sir,  that  you  do  not 
consider  their  apparent  qualified  disposition  to- 
ward confederation  as  a  new  alternative? 

A.  No,  I  do  not.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  Both 
the  proposals  for  confederation  and  the  proposal 
for  a  peace  treaty  with  two  Germanies  are  ob- 
viously designed  not  to  bring  about  reunification 
but  to  perpetuate  the  partition,  the  division,  of 


Germany  and  to  formalize  it  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  In  other  words,  I  consider  their 
as  proposals  not  for  reunification  but  as  proposals 
for  permanent  partition. 

Mr.  Mikoyan's  Visit 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  now  that  some  time  ha, 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Mikoyan's  visit,10  could  you  tel 
us  your  impressions,  good  or  bad,  on  his  trip  am, 
its  results? 

A.  I  think  the  trip  probably  served  a  usefu 
purpose.  Like  any  such  trip,  it  is  so  packed  fui 
of  events  one  can't  say  that  everything  that  oc 
curred  was  precisely  designed  to  give  a  corree 
impression  of  the  American  viewpoint.  Possibl  i 
he  gained  an  impression  of  a  greater  division  cj 
the  country  than  is  in  fact  the  case.  That  com* 
about  because  of  the  fact  that  what  he  heard  i 
the  country  as  a  whole — and  I  except  here  the  rej 
resentatives  of  organized  labor,  which  presente 
their  views  very  strongly  and  effectively — bi 
otherwise  largely  what  he  heard  were  generalise 
that  we  want  peace  and  we  want  better  relatio] 
and  we  want  friendship;  we  want  more  trad 
and  so  forth. 

All  of  those  generalities  are  generalities  whi 
equally  the  Government  shares.  But  we  have 
deal  not  just  in  terms  of  generalities;  we  have 
get  down  to  the  concrete  cases.  When  we  g 
down  to  concrete  cases,  concrete  proposals,  th 
we  find  that  the  proposals  are  really  not  propose 
to  end  the  cold  war;  they  are  proposals  to  gi 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  international  Commun 
movement  increased  advantages  and  opportui 
ties  to  win  the  cold  war.  At  that  point  I  belie 
anybody,  whether  he  is  Republican  or  Democr 
whether  he  is  a  businessman  or  whether  he  is 
labor  leader,  would  take  the  same  position  tl 
the  Government  is  taking,  that  is,  of  saying,  "I 
we  are  all  in  favor  of  the  general  propositi^ 
but  this  is  not  a  fair  way  to  carry  it  into  effe^ 
because  it  is  not  ending  the  cold  war ;  it  is  pro- 
curing the  cold  war."    Now,  I  think  on  the  whfl 


10  Anastas  Mikoyan,  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Cot 
cil  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  made  an  unofficial 
to  the  United   States  Jan.  4-20,  during  which  time| 
talked  with  Secretary  Dulles  on  Jan.  5  and  16,  with 
President  Nixon  on  Jan.  7,  with  President  Eisenhoweij 
Jan.  17,  and  with  Under  Secretary  Dillon  and  Secretar 
Commerce  Lewis  B.  Strauss  on  Jan.  19. 
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jbably  Mr.  Mikoyan  got  that  impression.  In- 
ientally,  Eepresentative  [John  W.]  McCormack 
ide  a  very  fine  statement  in  the  Congress  last 
mrsday  [January  22]  along  these  lines.  I  think 
:>bably  the  composite  net  result  of  his  visit  was 
give  him  a  general  impression  along  that  line, 
hough  I  did  find,  when  he  came  back  to  Wash- 
!;ton  after  his  trip  around  the  country,  he  still 
imed  to  be  under  an  illusion  that  there  was  a 
jater  divergence  on  these  matters  than  I  think 
the  case.  But  by  and  large  I  think  it  was  a 
ilthy  operation. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  dangers  in  what  you  seem 
describe  as  a  possible  miscalculation  on  his 
rt  about  divisions  in  this  country? 

A  Well,  I  said  that,  while  I  think  there  is  some 
k  there,  probably  on  the  whole  he  got  a  fairly 
lanced  view,  and  I  have  no  great  concern  that 
ire  will  be  a  serious  miscalculation  on  that  ac- 
ant.  Of  course,  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
is  type  of  miscalculation.  I  recall  that  before 
i  First  World  War  the  German  Embassy  here 
it  back  reports  to  the  Kaiser  that  there  wasn't  a 
ance  in  the  world  we  would  get  involved  in  the 
it,  and  Hitler  got  the  same  impression  before 
i  Second  World  War.  Undoubtedly  those  two 
trs  were  very  largely  started  on  the  basis  of 
scalculations.  I  hope  and  believe  that  this  trip 
s  not  laid  the  foundation  for  another  such  grave 
scalculation. 

itivation  of  Soviet  Diplomacy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if 
u  could  clarify,  in  relation  to  broader  policy 
nsiderations,  the  point  you  made  about  Mr. 
'hoyan's  visit.  You  said  that  Soviet  proposals 
i  designed  not  to  end  the  cold  war  but  to  give 
',  Soviet  Union  increased  advantages  to  win  the 
'd  war.  Now,  we  started  out  today  with  a  ques- 
n  about  a  thaw  in  the  cold  war.  Do  you  relate 
'■se  things?  Do  you  think,  in  other  words,  that 
!  motivation  of  Soviet  diplomacy  or  cold-war 
ategy  at  this  stage  is  not  to  end  the  cold  war 
'  to  try  to  gain  advantages? 

A  I  have  seen  nothing  so  far  which  leads  me  to 
1  that  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to  end  the  cold 
1  r.  There  is  a  very  strong  desire  to  delude  us 
■  o  thinking  the  cold  war  is  ended.  There  are  a 
Kes  of  proposals  made  ostensibly  to  help  end  the 
;  1  war  which  would,  in  fact,  play  greatly  into 


the  hands  of  the  proponents,  the  prosecutors,  of 
the  cold  war. 

Take  this  matter  of  trade.  Mr.  Mikoyan,  on 
the  last  day  here,  on  Monday,  came  in  to  see 
Under  Secretary  Dillon.  He  made  certain  re- 
quests, almost  demands,  of  a  very  far-reaching 
character.  They  would  eliminate  all  political 
controls  over  our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  so 
they  could  acquire  strategic  goods  from  us  of 
their  own  pick  and  choosing.  We  would  give 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  all  of  their 
goods  despite  the  fact  that  they  operate  under  an 
entirely  different  system  of  economy — no  cost  ac- 
counting and  the  like.  We  would  open  in  favor 
of  them  very  large  credits  so  that  they  could  buy 
what  they  wanted  here  on  a  credit  basis,  and 
eliminate  the  provisions  of  the  Johnson  Act  so 
as  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  default  upon  their 
obligations  to  us  while  still  getting  credits.  Now 
that  is  what  we  were  supposed  to  do. 

Of  course,  on  their  side,  they  keep  every  parti- 
cle of  foreign  trade  absolutely  under  the  strictest 
kind  of  political  control.  Nobody  buys  anything 
or  sells  anything  in  the  way  of  foreign  trade  un- 
less it  is  decided  from  a  political  standpoint  that 
that  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  we  would  be  expected  to  renounce  all  politi- 
cal controls,  to  extend  large  credits,  and  so  forth, 
while  they  would  keep  their  trade  under  the  tight- 
est kind  of  political  control.  And  they  have  often 
said  that  from  their  standpoint  they  look  upon 
trade  as  more  important  from  a  political  stand- 
point than  they  do  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point. 

Now  I  don't  think  that  that  kind  of  a  proposi- 
tion is  really  designed  to  end  the  cold  war.  I  can 
see  that  it  would  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  very 
considerable  advantage  in  prosecuting  the  cold 
war. 

Q.  May  I  ask  one  other  question  on  this  sub- 
ject, sir?  In  these  circumstances,  what  possible 
benefits  could  accrue  from  having  a  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  this  spring? 

A.  It  is  occasionally  possible  to  get  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  out  of  the  Communists,  an  agree- 
ment which,  I  think,  tends  to  promote  interna- 
tional peace  on  a  fair  basis,  which  does  not  give 
any  advantage  to  one  or  disadvantage  to  the  other. 
Now  it  is  a  very  difficult  job  to  get  that  kind  of 
an  agreement.  We  did  get  the  Korean  armistice. 
We  got  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  that  liberated 
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Austria.  We  made  an  agreement  here  last  Janu- 
ary for  the  cultural  exchanges  and  so  forth.  One 
always  has  in  mind  that,  although  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult bargaining  proposition,  it  is  possible  to  get 
agreements  which  are  fair  as  between  the  two  sides, 
that  are  not  of  great  advantage  to  one  against  the 
other,  and  which  will  promote  the  cause  of  peace 
and  diminish  certain  areas  of  friction.  So  we  con- 
stantly try  for  these  things,  and  our  past  ex- 
perience indicates,  if  you  keep  on  trying,  you  may 
sometimes  get  them.  That  is  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates us. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  the  confedera- 
tion idea,  as  advanced  by  the  Russians,  is  unaccept- 
able. Would  you  consider  the  confederation  idea 
as  constituting  an  item  of  negotiation  if  it  were 
under  a  different  form,  and  there  were  different 
safeguards  leading  to  reunification? 

A.  Well,  I  said  in  answer  to  an  earlier  question 
that  the  word  "confederation"  covers  a  very  wide 
variety  of  political  relationships.  It  can  be  a  rela- 
tionship between  two  utterly  dissimilar  and  un- 
related areas  which  tends  to  perpetuate  their  di- 
vision, perhaps  only  having  a  surface  unity  with 
respect  to  certain  particular  matters.  Or  you  can 
have  a  confederation  which  is,  in  fact,  of  very 
considerable  progress  toward  reunification.  I  said 
in  a  sense  you  can  call  the  present  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  a  confederation.  Now  I  don't 
like,  as  I  said,  to  use  the  word,  particularly  be- 
cause it  has  become  a  word  around  which  emo- 
tions revolve.  But  the  matter  of  finding  ways 
which,  in  fact,  will  promote  reunification  is  a  mat- 
ter which,  I  think,  can  be  and  should  be  studied 
as  resourcefully  as  possible. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Libya 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Libya, 
Mohieddin  Fekini,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  January  26.  For  texts 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  64. 


Mexico 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Mexico, 
Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  January  27.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State 
release  69. 
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Senator  Green  Resigns  Chairmanship 
of  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  83  dated  January  ,30 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  learnec 
that  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green  has  felt 
necessary  to  relinquish  the  chairmanship  of  tin 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  post  i) 
which  he  has  served  with  distinction  since  195' 
He  has  in  addition  attained  a  notable  mileston 
in  life  and  an  unparalleled  record  in  the  Senat 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  he  will  continue  t 
serve  as  a  member  of  this  committee  and  that  w 
will  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  wise  com 
sel  and  long  experience  in  the  service  of  hi 
country. 


Secretary  Dulles  and  Mr.  Sarasin 
Confer  on  SEATO  Matters 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jam 
ary  26  (press  release  67)  that  on  that  day  Secr> 
tary  Dulles  had  conferred  with  Pote  Sarasi 
Secretary  General  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treal 
Organization  (SEATO),  concerning  matters  < 
general  interest  to  SEATO  and  its  relations  wit 
other  free- world  collective-defense  alliances. 

Mr.  Sarasin  arrived  at  Washington  on  Janua: 
23.  He  had  discussed  SEATO  matters  with  go- 
ernment  officials  at  Karachi,  London,  and  Par. 
He  also  had  talked  at  Ankara  with  the  Actr 
Secretary  General  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  wii 
the  Secretary  General  of  NATO  at  Paris  abot 
the  establishment  of  contacts  with  other  cohV 
tive-security  organizations  of  the  free  world, 
will  leave  for  Bangkok  early  in  February. 
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merican  Foreign  Policy  Is  Your  Business 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy1 


One  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  of  our  national 
e  today  is  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  foreign 
!airs.  This  was  not  always  so.  Just  20  years 
o,  in  1939, 1  came  back  from  Paris,  where  I  was 
in  stationed,  to  find  apathy  the  general  attitude 
svard  the  European  war  whose  shadow  was  then 
on  us.    I  remember  some  businessmen  then  tell- 

*  me  that  this  was  strictly  a  European  affair. 
*et  the  British  and  French  worry  about  it,"  they 
id.    "We're  going  to  stay  out." 

A  great  deal  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam 
ice  then,  and  today  we  are  well  aware  that  these 
)rld  problems  were  our  business  then  and  to  an 
en  greater  extent  are  so  now. 
But  even  after  the  great  and  terrible  war  in 
lich  we  finally  became  involved,  we  had  some 
rther  lessons  to  learn  about  the  full  extent  to 
lich  foreign  affairs  have  come  to  be  our  business 
d  the  exacting  terms  on  which  that  business 
ist  be  conducted. 

it  would  like  to  talk  about  two  features  involving 
!r  foreign  policy :  first,  a  brief  reference  to  the 
portance  of  our  relations  with  Latin  America; 
ondly,  free  world-Soviet  relations. 

I  tin  America 

tn  Latin  America  we  are,  of  course,  faced  with 
Uries  of  active  and  interesting  problems.  The 
f -reaching  social  and  economic  changes  which 
£t>  now  sweeping  that  area  have  intensified  the 
mirations  in  those  countries  for  large-scale  de- 
^opment  and  prompt  improvement  of  living 
Sjndards.  There  is  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the 
Irfc  of  many  of  our  southern  neighbors.     This 

\  Address  made  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  at 

*  roit,  Mich.,  on  Jan.  26  (press  release  02  dated  Jan.  24). 
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drive  manifests  itself  primarily  in  a  pressing  con- 
cern by  several  of  the  Latin  American  commu- 
nities for  an  adequate  flow  of  capital  necessary  to 
finance  their  need  for  widespread  economic  de- 
velopment. There  are  acute  problems  of  increas- 
ing trade  and  the  overshadowing  question  of 
foreign-exchange  requirements.  Of  course,  these 
problems  are  not  new;  they  are  merely  more 
acute. 

Your  Government  has  appreciated  for  some 
time  past  the  depth  of  the  growing  impetus  to- 
ward urgent  economic  development  and  has  long 
since  been  conscious  of  the  area's  impatience  on 
that  account.  Thus,  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
posed in  1956  that  the  American  Presidents  desig- 
nate personal  representatives  to  meet  and  consider 
their  mutual  economic  and  social  problems  within 
the  context  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  This  was  designed  to  stimulate  active  in- 
terest and  participation  by  all  the  American  Re- 
publics in  multilateral  approaches  to  these  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  of  this  proposal  there  have 
been  a  number  of  tangible  measures  in  many 
fields,  such  as  public  health,  housing,  agriculture, 
technical  training. 

Our  trade  with  Latin  America  in  recent  years 
has  been  greater  than  that  with  any  other  area  of 
the  world  except  Western  Europe.  Some  22 
percent  of  our  total  exports  go  to  Latin  America, 
and  we  in  turn  normally  take  about  45  percent  of 
all  the  goods  exported  by  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Our  direct  private  investments  in  the 
area  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $9  billion, 
and  this  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  over  $600 
million  annually.  In  1957  the  increase  was  $1.3 
billion,  the  largest  for  any  area  in  the  world. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  Export-Import  Bank 
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has  loaned  more  than  $2  billion  to  Latin  America, 
representing  more  than  40  percent  of  all  the 
bank's  loans.  These  lending  operations  are  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  IBED  [International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development],  to 
whose  capital  the  United  States  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle subscriber.  They  are  also  in  addition  to  the 
stabilization  loans  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  to  whose  capital  the  United  States  is  also 
the  largest  single  contributor.  Under  our  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  law  we  have  trans- 
ferred in  the  neighborhood  of  $400  million  worth 
of  surplus  products  for  local  currencies,  most  of 
which  has  been  loaned  back  to  the  purchasing 
countries  for  economic  development.  As  a  con- 
crete example  of  our  policy  of  cooperation,  of 
which  I  am  reminded  by  the  visit  to  this  country 
of  our  friend,  President  [Arturo]  Frondizi  of  the 
Republic  of  Argentina,  we  recently  concluded 
with  Argentina  a  loan  program  in  conjunction 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
United  States  public  and  private  sources  of  a 
total  of  $329  million.2 

The  recently  created  Development  Loan  Fund 
is  making  an  important  contribution  to  the  area's 
economic  development.  And  our  able  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Douglas  Dillon,  has  given  yeoman 
support  to  the  creation  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Institution,3  the  so-called  Latin  or 
inter-American  bank.  This  project  is  being 
worked  out  within  the  context  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  We  are  proposing  an 
institution  that  would  make  both  hard  and  soft 
loans  but  with  major  emphasis  on  the  former. 
We  are  suggesting  an  ultimate  total  capital  of 
$850  million,  of  which  the  United  States  would 
be  prepared  to  pay  in  $100  million  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution. 

I  think  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  role  of 
United  States  private  investment  and  enterprise 
in  Latin  America.  United  States  private  enter- 
prise is  carrying  a  payroll  of  somewhat  over 
700,000  Latin  Americans.  United  States  compa- 
nies in  Latin  America  are  paying  the  equivalent 
of  over  $1  billion  in  annual  wages  and  salaries 
and  well  over  $1  billion  in  income  and  other  taxes 
to  other  governments,  together  with  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  local  miscellaneous  expenditures.    Thus 


Latin  America  gains  annually  from  the  activitiei 
of  United  States  private  enterprise  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  at  least  $3  billion.  I  think  these  facti 
are  worthy  of  mention  because  so  often,  when  th< 
somewhat  superficial  question  is  asked,  "What  i 
the  United  States  doing  for  Latin  America?",  th 
important  role  played  by  United  States  privat 
enterprise  is  rarely  mentioned.  There  is  no  doub 
that  government  aid  is  of  great  importance,  bii 
the  bulk  of  the  job  of  practical  assistance  to  th 
area  comes,  and  should  come,  from  private-entei 
prise  sources.  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  thes 
same  sources  will  inevitably  play  a  substanti* 
role  in  the  development  of  other  areas,  especiall 
Africa  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Free  World-Soviet  Relations 

In  the  years  just  following  World  War  II,  ^ 
hastily  demobilized  with  abandon  and  disorgai 
ized  our  military  power.  We  were  concerned  : 
home  with  acute  problems  of  economic  ad  jus 
ment.  In  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs  we  were 
the  process  of  testing  the  possibilities  of  practic 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I  wa 
to  say  that  it  is  no  good  talking  about  cooper 
tion  in  generalities.  It  must  be  done  in  speci* 
cases. 

Berlin  in  the  postwar  period  was  a  test  tube 
which  the  experiment  of  working  with  the  Sovj 
Union  was  made.  We  made  that  experiment  wi 
all  the  sincerity  and  purpose  we  could  genera 
We  made  concession  after  concession  to  demc 
strate  our  willingness,  nay  our  eagerness,  to  coo 
erate.  But  the  hardeyed  men  in  Moscow,  inch 
ing  your  recent  guest,  Mr.  Mikoyan,4  misint* 
preted  our  friendly  gestures  as  forced  because  f 
our  military  weakness.  It  was  the  preface  to  U 
Communist  takeover  in  Czechoslovakia,  to  tB 
blockade  of  Berlin  in  1948,  and  to  Korea. 

Finally,  but  only  gradually,  we  came  to  see  tit 
a  stable  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Unit* 
flushed  as  she  was  with  victory,  with  tremend(S 
expansion,  and  a  new  sense  of  power,  was  notn 
the  cards  for  us  so  long  as  we  were  weak,  ""e 
came  to  see  also  that  our  best  defense  was  * 
continued  freedom  of  the  other  free  nations  fd 
their  hope  was  our  support. 


■ 


*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19, 1959,  p.  105. 
'For  background,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  8,  1958,  p.  918,  and 
Jan.  12,  1959,  p.  48. 


*  Anastas  Mikoyan,  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Cca- 
cil  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  made  an  unofficial  vit 
to  the  United  States  Jan.  4-20. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  growing  knowledge  we  not 
nly  rebuilt  our  own  defensive  strength ;  we  joined 
ith  other  free  nations  in  programs  of  mutual 
ssistance  and  collective  defense.  NATO  was 
orn,  backed  by  the  Marshall  plan  that  put 
lurope  on  its  feet.  In  time  a  rebuilt  and  thriving 
Western  Germany  became  a  partner  and  an  ally, 
'ew  developments  must  have  had  greater  impact 
a  the  Kremlin  than  this.  For  it  signaled  the 
ad  of  the  Soviet  dream  of  European  domination. 

It  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the 
arrent  difficult  situation  in  which  the  Soviet 
fnion  finds  itself  in  East  Germany  and  Eastern 
lurope  is  in  substantial  measure  the  direct  prod- 
ct  of  the  strength — military,  political,  and  eco- 
omic — which  Americans,  at  last  aroused,  saw  to 
a  essential  and  with  their  friends  created. 

ituation  in  East  Germany 

A  product  in  turn  of  the  difficult  situation  of  the 
oviet  Union  in  East  Germany  is  its  current  effort 
)  force  the  Western  allies  out  of  Berlin.  For 
ur  continued  presence  there  only  makes  the  more 
ainful,  urgent,  and  obvious  the  problems  with 
hich  the  Soviet  Union  must  deal.  Let  me  review 
le  background  of  that  situation. 

In  1947  the  Moscow  foreign  ministers'  meeting 
a  Germany  failed  because  the  Soviet  Union 
ould  not  fulfill  the  obligations  assumed  by  Stalin 
b  Potsdam.6  I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
oviet  delegation  ever  agreed  at  Potsdam  to  a 
nited,  independent  Germany  based  on  free  elec- 
ons,  because  there  was  never  an  indication  after- 
ward of  any  willingness  on  their  part  to  carry  out 
le  agreement.  In  their  current  proposals  it  is 
bvious  that  Russian  thinking  does  not  contem- 
late  a  truly  independent  Germany  but  rather 

condition  of  limited  and  restricted  sovereignty. 
lr.  Molotov,  I  remember,  always  attached  great 
nportance  to  Germany.  It  was  he  who  said, 
As  goes  Germany,  so  goes  Europe" — and  he  ob- 
iously  wanted  it  to  go  Communist. 

When  our  delegation  left  Moscow  after  the 
lilures  of  the  1947  meeting  on  Germany,  the 
hree  Western  powers  agreed  with  the  West  Ger- 
ians  on  the  establishment  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic.  That  was  not  in  defiance  of  Potsdam, 
s  Mr.  Mikoyan  so  misleadingly  puts  it,  but 
ather  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  three  West- 

For  text  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  relating  to  Berlin, 
*  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5, 1945,  p.  153. 
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ern  powers  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement  in  their  areas  of  control. 

No  policy  the  West,  including  our  German 
friends,  pursued  since  the  war  has  been  more 
successful  than  the  policy  followed  in  West  Ger- 
many. Fifty-two  million  energetic  and  friendly 
people  have  constructed  a  viable  and  democratic 
nation,  which  is  now  a  powerful  asset  not  only 
to  the  Germans  themselves  but  to  the  free  world 
and  the  cause  of  peace.  Underlying  the  current 
Russian  interest  in  the  German  problem  has  been 
a  gathering  concern,  if  not  anxiety,  over  the 
growing  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  Western- 
oriented  German  Federal  Republic.  Notwith- 
standing Mr.  Mikoyan's  bland  assertions  of  happy 
days  in  East  Germany,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  long-suffering  East  Germans  look  im- 
patiently toward  the  day  when  they  can  be  peace- 
fully reunited  with  their  brothers  to  the  West, 
free  from  the  oppression  of  foreign  control  and 
tribute.  During  the  past  years  a  total  of  some  3 
million  East  Germans  have  found  refuge  in  West 
Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

When  Mr.  Mikoyan  speaks  of  Soviet  appre- 
hension over  what  he  claims  is  a  West  German 
intention  to  engulf  East  Germany,  what  he  in 
fact  means  is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  failed  utterly 
to  win  over  the  East  German  population  and  that 
the  Moscow  leadership  is  concerned  lest  a  wave 
of  public  and  international  sentiment  should  re- 
unite a  people. 

Differences  of  Philosophy  on  German  Reunification 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  clear,  both 
through  the  visit  of  Mr.  Mikoyan  and  by  other 
means,  that  their  proposal  in  late  November6  to 
make  West  Berlin  a  free  city  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  ultimatum.  This  is  encouraging  because, 
as  the  Western  allies  pointed  out  in  their  notes 
at  the  end  of  December,  we  would  not  find  it  easy 
to  negotiate  under  any  form  of  threat  or  coercion. 

Mr.  Mikoyan's  recent  trip  to  this  country  re- 
flects the  genuine  concern  the  Soviet  leadership 
feels  about  the  German  situation.  This  concern 
has  at  least  two  aspects.  There  is  undoubtedly 
the  desire  to  settle  the  German  problem  on  Rus- 
sian terms,  and  this  is  stimulated  by  Russian  un- 
easiness over  conditions  in  East  Germany.    There 


6  For  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  subject  of  Berlin,  see 
ibid.,  Jan.  19, 1959,  p.  79. 
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is  also  the  fear,  groundless  as  it  may  be,  that  a 
rearmed  Germany  might  again  become  an  ag- 
gressor. 

The  Soviet  Union's  present  proposal  of  a  con- 
ference 2  months  from  now  to  draft  a  German 
peace  treaty  underlines  the  very  basic  differences 
of  philosophy  which  still  exist  between  us  on  the 
future  of  Germany.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  consist- 
ently maintained  that  Germany  should  be  iso- 
lated, segregated,  to  a  large  extent  demilitarized, 
neutralized,  and  separated  from  close  association 
with  its  neighbors — in  other  words,  not  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  Germany. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  approach 
to  the  problem.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  work. 
We  think  the  German  people  are  too  great  a  peo- 
ple, too  vigorous  and  creative  to  be  dealt  with  in 
that  way.  We  believe  that  the  Soviet  proposal, 
far  from  lessening  the  danger  of  a  rearmed  and 
aggressive  Germany,  would  greatly  increase  it. 

We  share  with  Chancellor  Adenauer  the  belief 
that  the  future  is  best  served  by  encouraging  the 
closest  possible  integration — political,  military, 
and  economic — between  Germany  and  the  other 
European  powers  to  the  point  where  any  aggres- 
sive action  by  Germany  becomes  not  only  impos- 
sible but  undesirable  from  the  German  point  of 
view. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  en- 
titled to  be  concerned  with  the  security  situation 
in  Europe.  We  know  that  any  reunification  of 
Germany  must  make  full  allowance  for  that  con- 
cern. We  have  indicated  in  the  past  that  we 
would  be  prepared  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  as- 
surances along  these  lines,  and  we  are  still  pre- 
pared to  do  so.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  German 
question  where  we  feel  the  two  sides  need  not  be 
irreconcilably  far  apart. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  hastily  drafted  remarks  on  the 
occasion  of  the  November  visit  to  Moscow  of  Mr. 
[Wladyslaw]  Gomulka  [First  Secretary,  Central 
Committee,  Polish  Communist  Party]  have  not 
disturbed  the  Western  position  in  Berlin,  but  we 
may  hope  that  out  of  the  concern  they  have  gen- 
erated may  come  progress  toward  German  unity 
:ind  a  reduction  of  tension  in  Europe. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  Germany  leads  us 
to  the  question  of  the  whole  relationship  of  the 
free  world  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  have  heard  it 
said  from  time  to  time,  as  I  know  you  have,  that, 
if  only  the  United  States  would  drop  its  allegedly 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  stop 
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surrounding  them  with  "hostile"  bases,  we  could 
work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory  living  arrange- 
ment with  them. 

We  are  ready  and  willing  to  keep  the  channels 
of  communication  open  for  any  meaningful,  real- 
istic settlement,  great  or  small,  that  could  be 
achieved.  It  is  also  sound  and  prudent  to  be 
always  on  guard  lest  some  action,  policy,  or  posi- 
tion of  ours  should  unnecessarily  cause  the  Soviet 
Union  to  suppose  we  are  attempting  to  surround 
or  threaten  them. 

But  it  is  unrealistic,  and  it  could  be  dangerous 
to  assume  that  simply  by  wishing  we  could  end  thf 
cold  war  and  the  armaments  race.  If  wishing  hac 
any  influence  these  things  never  would  hav< 
started.  And  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  th> 
undeniable  desire  of  the  Soviet  people  for  peac? 
and  a  better  standard  of  living  will  in  itself  cance 
the  habits  which  have  traditionally  governed  Rus 
sian  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  tta 
attitudes  now  held  by  those  men  who  control  th 
Soviet  state. 

While  we  hope  ways  may  be  found  to  diminis 
it,  we  must  recognize  that  Russian  hostility  towar 
the  West  springs  from  deep  roots.  Old  Russi? 
located  as  she  was  on  the  fringes  of  Europi 
entered  late  onto  the  European  scene.  With  hars 
climatic  conditions,  without  natural  boundaries 
protect  her,  invaded  many  times  from  the  East  an 
the  West,  Russia  developed  as  a  militaristic  an 
autocratic  state  whose  rulers  seldom  if  ever  gaine 
full  popular  support  for  their  rule  or  establishe 
stable  relations  with  their  neighbors. 

Sensing  that  their  control  was  uncertain  an, 
knowing  that  their  country  was  primitive,  tl 
rulers  of  Russia  over  the  centuries  sought  to  pr 
vent  the  great  masses  of  their  subjects  from  seeir 
other  countries  and  the  citizens  of  other  countri 
from  seeing  Russia.  In  seeming  compensation  f< 
their  sense  of  backwardness  and  inferiority  w 
the  development  of  a  messianic  strain  in  Russii 
thought,  with  ideas  that  Russia  might  one  day  sa; 
the  world  and  that  Moscow  would  become  the  thi| 
Rome. 

The  revolution  of  1917  swept  away  the 
rulers  of  Russia  but  not  the  conditions  unc 
which  they  had  ruled  nor  the  attitudes  these  cc 
ditions  had  bred.     The  new  ideology,   comr 
nism,  blended  almost  uncannily  with  the  old  at- 
tudes.     Indeed,  as  someone  has  said,  communis: 
was  the  newly  found  fig  leaf  to  cover  their 
toric  nakedness. 
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The  alleged  imperialist  hatred  of  the  new  So- 
talist  regime  seemed  to  confirm  the  historic  Rus- 
ian  suspicion  of  the  outside  world  and  to  justify  a 
ew  isolation  of  the  Russian  peoples  from  that 
'orld.  The  Socialist  revolution  that  was  to  free 
umanity  from  its  chains  blended  easily  with  the 
lessianic  strain  already  strong  in  Russian 
bought,  generating  an  ideology  that  was  to  prove 
f  great  value  to  the  new  regime,  both  in  ruling 
s  own  subjects  and  in  seeking  converts  abroad. 
Lnd  the  missionary  purpose  rationalized  the  tradi- 
ionally  unstable  relations  of  Russia  with  other 
owers  and  her  age-old  ambition  to  expand  at 
heir  expense. 

Perhaps  you  can  see  in  this  pattern  the  roots  of 
tie  troubles  I  have  already  described  as  the  West- 
rn  powers  have  sought  to  cooperate  with  the 
loviet  Union. 

Of  course  we  now  have  statements  by  Messrs. 
Khrushchev  and  Mikoyan  to  the  effect  that  they 
rant  better  relations,  and  we  hope  they  do.  But 
7Q  must  weigh  those  words  against  such  relatively 
ecent  statements  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  this : 

"Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  history  is  on  our 
ide.    We  will  bury  you !" 

Or  this :  "We  are  convinced  that  sooner  or  later 
apitalism  will  perish,  just  as  feudalism  perished 
arlier." 

Or  this:  "All  the  world  will  come  to  com- 
lunism.  History  does  not  ask  whether  you  like 
5  or  not." 

Such  assertions,  striking  as  they  do  the  old  note 
f  hostility  and  inevitability,  raise  grave  doubts 
s  to  whether  we  should  pin  all  our  hopes  on  an 
ccasional  kind  word  or  a  popular  longing. 

Now  you  may  have  concluded  from  my  words 
hat  I  take  a  rather  "bearish"  view  of  the  prospects 
f  cooperation  with  the  Russians;  that  I  am  mak- 
ig  the  same  mistake  they  appear  to  have  made,  of 
Issuming  fatalistically  that  no  relaxation  will  ever 
)me.  That  is  not  so.  I  simply  suggest  every  rea- 
!>n  for  caution  but  no  reason  for  discouragement. 
i  It  seems  to  me  that  the  eventual  achievement  of 
jny  major  accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
I  ill  have  to  be  based  on  four  elements: 

|  In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a  sufficient  in- 
'ease  in  confidence  on  their  part.  The  Soviet 
aders  must  themselves  come  to  accept  the  attain- 
ent  of  the  great-power  status  and  its  responsi- 
lities  they  are  demanding  that  others  recognize, 
hey  are  a  great  power  now. 
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In  the  second  place  they  must  increasingly  come 
to  see,  both  through  their  experience  and  our  ex- 
ample, that  the  system  they  oppose  not  only  is  not 
doomed  to  early  collapse  but  really  has  quite  a 
bright  future  and  certain  virtues  their  system  does 
not  have.  The  painfully  obvious  fact — from  their 
view — of  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  West  Ger- 
many and  all  of  Western  Europe  and  the  con- 
tinued refusal  of  the  United  States  to  suffer  the 
disastrous  depression  Communist  leaders  have 
forecast  will  in  time,  we  hope,  impress  them.  The 
contrast  between  the  highly  developed  system  of 
incentives  Russia  has  evolved  through  trial  and 
error  and  the  brutal  absolutism  of  the  Chinese 
communes,  recently  admitted  by  Mikoyan  him- 
self, shows  that  the  Russians  already  have  be- 
come more  "capitalist"  than  they  may  think. 
President  Eisenhower's  reference  to  Soviet  "state 
capitalism"  reflects  their  actual  development.7 

In  the  third  place  the  West  must  obviously  con- 
tinue to  be  resolute  and  strong.  In  Berlin,  on 
Quemoy,  in  Lebanon,  at  any  place  or  point  where 
the  Communists  seek  rewards  from  any  form  of 
aggression,  threat,  or  maneuver,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  they  are  neither  rewarded  nor  encouraged. 
We  need  not  threaten  or  bluster,  be  fearful  or 
aggressive.  We  need  be  calmly  determined,  firm, 
and  obviously  capable  of  looking  after  our  proper 
interest. 

And  finally  we  must  continue  to  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  talk  about  the  settlement  of  issues,  great 
or  small,  whenever  settlement  can  be  construc- 
tively talked  about.  Making  full  allowance  for 
the  facts  of  life,  we  must  continue  sincerely  and 
patiently  to  seek  a  better  basis  for  living  in  the 
same  world  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  no 
short  cuts. 

Prospects  for  Trade 

Mr.  Mikoyan's  visit  to  us,  and  his  talk  of  the 
possibility  of  huge  increases  in  trade,  has  natur- 
ally set  many  wondering  about  the  prospects  for 
profitable  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  cur- 
rent status  of  Soviet  industrial  development,  as 
well  as  the  plans  for  immediate  future  develop- 
ment, do  indicate  that  an  expansion  of  trade  along 
some  lines  is  probable.  But  the  picture  is  perhaps 
not  as  rosy  as  might  seem  at  first. 


'  For  telegram  of  Secretary  Dulles  to  Mr.  Mikoyan  re- 
laying a  message  from  President  Eisenhower,  see  ibid., 
Feb.  9, 1959,  p.  189. 
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The  recently  announced  goals  of  the  Soviet  7- 
year  plan  will  involve  a  large  volume  of  capital 
construction  but  no  foreseeable  significant  demand 
for  foreign  consumer  goods.  As  a  result  the  So- 
viet leaders  have  apparently  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign to  increase  foreign  purchases  of  equipment 
and  technology  in  such  industries  as  chemicals, 
particularly  petrochemicals,  tire  manufacture,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  construction  equipment,  and  mining 
machinery. 

It  can  be  expected  that  Soviet  interest  in  pro- 
curement and  construction  contracts  with  Ameri- 
can firms  will  be  increasingly  demonstrated,  and 
doubtless  trade  will  increase  to  the  extent  that  our 
controls  on  strategic  materials  permit.  A  large- 
scale,  permanent  increase  seems  unlikely,  however, 
for  two  reasons :  First,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  in- 
terested in  purchasing  consumer  goods.  Second, 
the  American  market  for  their  traditional  exports 
is  quite  limited,  thus  limiting  their  dollar-earning 
capacity. 

So  it  may  be  a  fair  conclusion  that  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  the  principal  overseas  markets  of 
American  industry  will  continue  to  be  among  the 
free  nations. 

This,  I  know,  is  an  inadequate  review  of  the 
evolution  by  which  Americans  discovered  that  for- 
eign policy  is  their  business.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  facets  of  foreign  policy  not  touched  on  be- 
cause time  does  not  permit.  But  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you 
some  thoughts  on  questions  which  are  so  vital  to 
all  of  us. 


President  Eisenhower 
To  Visit  Mexico 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  28 

The  White  House  on  January  28  made  public 
the  following  exchange  of  messages  between  Sec- 
retary Dulles  and  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  Am- 
bassador of  Mexico. 

Secretary  Dulles  to  Ambassador  Carrillo  Flores 

January  28, 1959 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  instructed  me  to 


acknowledge  your  note  of  January  28,  confirming 
the  gracious  and  friendly  invitation  of  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  to  visit  with  him  at  Acapul- 
co,  Mexico,  on  February  19  and  20. 

The  President  has  also  instructed  me  to  inform 
you  that  he  accepts  with  pleasure  the  invitation 
of  President  Lopez  Mateos  for  an  informal  meeti 
ing  at  Acapulco  on  the  dates  indicated.  It  is  his 
firm  belief  that  the  custom  of  such  meetings  is  o? 
the  highest  importance  as  a  symbol  of  the  histori 
cal  and  cultural  ties  of  friendship,  cordiality  anc 
mutual  confidence  which  unite  the  peoples  o: 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  thei 
two  Governments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  o 
my  highest  consideration. 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  Americ 

His  Excellency 
Sehor  Licenciado  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores 
Ambassador  of  Mexico 


Ambassador  Carrillo  Flores  to  Secretary  Dulles 


January  28,  1959 

Excellency  :  As  Your  Excellency  knows,  for  the  pa 
two  months  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Relations  of  Me: 
co,  Mr.  Manuel  Tello,  and  the  American  Ambassadx 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Hill,  have  exchanged  impressions  frc 
time  to  time  on  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  custc 
that  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  our  two  republics  meet  in  t 
atmosphere  of  friendly  cordiality  and  frank  understar 
ing  which  characterizes  our  diplomatic  relations. 

As  Tour  Excellency  also  knows,  these  same  feelici 
were  expressed  to  the  President  of  Mexico,  Licencia* 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  by  outstanding  American  perso . 

President  Lopez  Mateos,  who  shares  this  opinion,  ga* 
me  instructions  to  confirm,  once  my  letters  of  credeu 
had  been  presented,  to  His  Excellency  President  Eis<- 
hower,  the  invitation  to  meet  him  on  Mexican  territo. 

I  shall  appreciate  it  if  Your  Excellency  will  be  so  kii 
as  to  confirm  whether,  as  I  understand  to  be  the  cas, 
His  Excellency  President  Eisenhower  would  agree  tb;, 
as  proposed  by  the  First  Magistrate  of  my  country,  'fi 
meeting  take  place  in  Acapulco  the  19th  and  20th  f 
February  next. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  and  m't 
distinguished  consideration. 

Antonio  Cabbillo  Floee 
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ealities  of  Soviet  Foreign  Economic  Policies 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 1 


Recently  the  foreign  economic  policies  of  the 
oviet  Union  have  become  a  matter  of  increasing 
aportance  to  all  of  us  who  have  an  interest  in 
orld  affairs.  I  would  like  today  to  examine  the 
ird  realities  of  Soviet  foreign  economic  poli- 
es — both  with  the  industrialized  West  and  with 
le  newly  developing  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
atin  America — and  then  outline  our  Govern- 
lent's  position  regarding  trade  with  the  Soviet 
nion.  I  shall  also  briefly  touch  upon  our  own 
■ade  and  financial  programs  aimed  at  helping 
le  newly  emerging  countries  achieve  material 
rogress  under  freedom. 

You  are  all,  of  course,  aware  of  the  well-publi- 
ized  visit  of  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan  to 
)me  of  our  major  industrial  and  financial 
Miters.2  His  private  tour  and  meetings  with 
anerican  business  groups  had,  among  other  pur- 
oses,  the  airing  of  the  theme  of  greater  trade 
ith  the  United  States.  This  campaign  began 
dth  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's  letter  to  Presi- 
ent  Eisenhower  last  June.3  In  that  letter,  you 
'ill  recall,  Premier  Khrushchev  proposed  a  sig- 
ificant  expansion  of  United  States-Soviet  trade, 
laiming  it  could  amount  to  "several  billion  dol- 
irs  in  the  next  few  years." 

President  Eisenhower  replied  that  the  United 
tates  favored  an  increase  in  peaceful  trade,  that 


1  Address  made  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  World 
rade  Council  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  Jan.  27  (press  re- 
use 65  dated  Jan.  26). 

aMr.  Mikoyan  made  an  unofficial  visit  to  the  United 
tates  Jan.  4-20. 

8  For  Mr.  Khrushchev's  letter  of  June  2, 1958,  and  Presi- 
Jnt  Eisenhower's  reply  of  July  14,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
1958,  p.  200. 
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the  way  was  open  for  the  Soviets  to  expand  their 
trade  with  the  United  States  if  they  so  desired, 
and  that  the  Department  of  State  was  prepared  to 
discuss  the  matter  further  with  them. 

What  happened  next  ? 

The  Soviets  promptly  initiated  a  series  of  ag- 
gressive actions  against  the  free  world  which  in- 
evitably resulted  in  a  marked  heightening  of 
tensions.  I  refer  to  the  Soviet  Government's  ac- 
tions in  the  Lebanon  and  Jordan  crisis,  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits  crisis,  and  most  recently  in  Berlin. 

This,  then,  is  the  inauspicious  setting  against 
which  we  must  measure  the  Soviet  leaders'  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  in  their  talk  of  expanded  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

What  lies  behind  the  talk?  Do  the  Soviet 
leaders — who  are  well  aware  that  the  chief  limi- 
tations to  an  increase  in  trade  with  the  United 
States  are  limitations  of  their  own  creation — ■ 
really  desire  to  expand  commerce  with  the  United 
States?  Or  do  they  calculate  in  advance  that 
their  efforts  to  secure  one-sided  concessions  will 
fail — and  thus  provide  them  with  an  excuse  for 
refusing  to  include  the  Soviet  consumer  in  the 
benefits  of  their  expanding  industrial  growth? 

In  attempting  to  find  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions we  should  keep  in  mind  the  basic  nature  of 
the  Soviet  system : 

A  nation's  foreign  policy,  including  its  eco- 
nomic component,  reflects  its  domestic  policies 
and  institutions.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  you  know, 
is  a  totalitarian  dictatorship,  firmly  ruled  by  a 
small  elite  in  the  Communist  Party,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  eventual  Communist  world  domination. 
Economically  the  Soviet  Union  is  characterized 
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by  state  ownership  of  land  and  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, state  control  of  the  labor  force,  and  domi- 
nation of  the  right  of  individuals  to  make  eco- 
nomic decisions  by  centralizing  all  economic  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  state. 

As  an  integral  part  of  Communist  strategy,  the 
Soviet  leaders  manipulate  their  economy  to  at- 
tain maximum  growth  of  heavy  industry  under 
forced  draft.  Their  objective  is  starkly  simple; 
the  achievement  of  both  economic  and  military 
world  supremacy.  Their  method  is  the  concen- 
tration of  investment  in  heavy  industry  at  the 
expense  of  the  Soviet  consumer.  Thus  they  subor- 
dinate the  economic  well-being  of  the  individual 
to  the  rigid  demands  of  overall  state  planning. 

Now,  what  role  does  foreign  trade  play  in  the 
Soviet  scheme  of  things  ? 

History  of  Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Policy 

In  keeping  with  Soviet  theory,  one  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders'  first  moves  after  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  was  to  establish  a  state  monopoly  over 
foreign  trade.  Inherent  in  the  type  of  economy 
they  were  creating  was  the  need  to  deliberately 
isolate  the  Soviet  economy  from  world  market 
forces  and  allow  Soviet  planners  to  exercise  full 
control  over  the  domestic  economy.  This  absolute 
state  monopoly  also  permits  them  to  turn  trade 
off  and  on  and  to  shift  its  direction  to  suit  the 
Communist  strategy  of  the  moment. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Soviet  indus- 
trialization drive,  foreign  trade  was  bent  to  the 
task  of  importing  heavy  machinery  and  equip- 
ment incorporating  the  latest  technological  ad- 
vances developed  in  other  countries.  Imports  of 
consumer  goods  were  virtually  eliminated  in 
favor  of  basic  industrial  equipment.  During  the 
early  thirties,  these  imports  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  launch  new 
industries  at  levels  of  development  which  had 
taken  the  West  years  to  achieve  through  costly 
research  and  development. 

Thus,  by  tapping  the  advanced  technology  of 
the  West,  the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  gain  years 
in  terms  of  economic  development.  Soviet  lead- 
ers, including  Mr.  Mikoyan  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Detroit,  have  publicly  recognized  this  historic 
fact. 

We  must  recognize  another,  equally  historic 
fact:  To  Soviet  planners,  trade  with  the  free 
world  is  always  subordinated  to  the  overriding 
goal  of  self-sufficiency.    Let  me  remind  you  that, 
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once  the  Soviet  planners  completed  their  procure- 
ment program  from  the  West  in  the  early  thirties, 
trade  with  the  outside  world  fell  off  drastically. 
Since  then  their  trade  with  the  United  States  has 
never  regained  a  comparable  level — except  during 
World  War  II  and  the  immediate  postwar  years, 
when,  as  you  will  recall,  this  country  shipped  some 
$11  billion  worth  of  lend-lease  and  UNRRA  goods 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  the  public  statements  of  Messrs.  Khru- 
shchev and  Mikoyan,  it  would  appear  that  they 
now  desire  to  repeat  the  pattern  of  the  thirties. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  their  renewed 
interest  in  purchasing  from  the  West  stems  from 
the  new  7-year  plan  which  is  now  being  unveiled, 
We  can  anticipate  that  this  plan  will  be  a  major 
topic  during  the  21st  Congress  of  the  Communis) 
Party,  which  opens  today  [January  27]  in  Mos 
cow.  This  plan  has  been  heralded  by  the  Soviei 
leaders  as  a  major  step  toward  the  accomplishmen 
of  their  announced  goal  of  overtaking  and  surpass 
ing  the  United  States — a  goal  we  could  consider » 
welcome  challenge  if  the  Soviet  people,  rather  thai 
Communist  world  ambitions,  were  its  primary  in 
tended  beneficiaries.  From  what  we  know  of  tb 
plan  so  far,  it  appears  that  the  Soviet  consume 
will  continue  to  be  shortchanged  in  favor  of  an 
other  major  industrial  "leap  forward." 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  their  ambitious  plans 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  once  again  counting  on  ap 
peals  to  the  profit  motive  inherent  in  our  free 
enterprise  system  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  larg 
stock  of  advanced  technology  and  equipment- 
and  primarily  on  credit.  Premier  Khrushche 
himself  has  made  this  abundantly  clear :  Last  Ma; 
he  stated  that  it  would  be  "expedient"  to  purchas 
plant  and  equipment  for  the  chemical  industr 
from  the  "capitalist"  countries  to  avoid  wastin 
time  on  "the  creation  of  plans  and  mastering  th 
production  of  new  types  of  equipment."  Thei 
in  his  letter  to  President  Eisenhower,  he  pointe 
out  that,  since  the  materials  desired  by  the  Soviei 
could  not  be  paid  for  by  their  exports,  the  Sovi< 
Union  would  be  willing  to  accept  long-term  credit 
from  the  United  States.  This  suggestion  was  pr< 
sented  to  me  as  an  absolute  precondition  to  it 
creased  trade  during  my  talks  with  Mr.  Mikoyan 

The  Soviet  leaders  apparently  do  not  wish  1 
divert  sufficient  resources  into  exports  to  acquii 
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i  large  volume  of  capital  equipment  which  they 
are,  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Hence,  Premier 
irushchev  in  his  letter  and  Mr.  Mikoyan  during 
i  visit  have,  in  effect,  invited  us  to  help  finance 
>  continuing  rapid  expansion  of  Soviet  industry. 
Now,  goods  purchased  by  a  country  must  be 
id  for  either  by  its  own  exports  or  by  obtaining 
'eign  credits.  In  the  thirties  the  Communists 
jcured  foreign  capital  equipment  by  exporting 
un  at  prices  below  an  already  depressed  world 
irket — despite  the  fact  that  millions  of  Russian 
d  Ukrainian  peasants  were  dying  of  starvation, 
roday,  as  then,  Soviet  exports  consist  mainly  of 
w  and  semifinished  materials,  sold  in  bulk. 
ius,  because  of  its  economic  system,  the  world's 
:ond  largest  industrial  nation  has,  in  its  dealings 
th  the  Western  World,  a  commodity  export  pat- 
•n  not  unlike  that  of  many  underdeveloped 
untries. 

To  such  traditional  exports  as  wood  products 
d  manganese  they  have  recently  added  tin,  alu- 
num,  oil,  and  oil  products.  Because  of  price- 
tting  tactics,  so  typical  of  a  state  trading 
Miopoly,  these  sales  in  the  Western  World  have 
ready  proven  injurious  to  such  traditional  free- 
)rld  exporters  as  Bolivia,  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
d  Canada. 

Manufactured  goods  have  thus  far  been  offered 
aringly  outside  the  bloc,  and  mainly  in  politi- 
Uy  motivated  trade  with  selected  target  countries 
the  less  developed  areas  of  the  free  world, 
owever,  with  the  growth  of  Soviet  industrial 
pacity,  this  component  of  their  exports  to  the 
ee  world  may  be  expected  to  increase. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
lin  thrust  of  the  Soviet  export  drive  will  con- 
lue  in  the  field  of  basic  materials,  where  it  will 
se  a  continuing  threat  of  market  disruption 
lich  would  adversely  affect  the  economies  of  our 
rmal  trading  partners  in  the  less  developed  areas 
the  free  world.  This  concentration  of  Soviet 
ports  in  the  field  of  basic  materials  also  works  to 
i  ait  Soviet  exports  to  the  U.S.  for  we  have  solidly 
I  ablished  trade  patterns  for  the  purchase  of  these 
rms  in  large  part  from  the  less  developed 
!  untries. 

,  Now,  Mr.  Mikoyan  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
|j  3  United  States  Government  does  not  wish  to  see 
Ureased  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  He  puts  the 
[tire  blame  for  the  present  low  level  of  trade 
'the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Mikoyan's  Talks  on  Trade 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts — a,t  what  actually 
occurred  during  Mr.  Mikoyan's  talks  on  trade 
with  United  States  officials.  On  this  matter  I 
can  speak  with  some  authority,  as  I  was  the 
only  U.S.  official  with  whom  Mr.  Mikoyan  dis- 
cussed trade  problems  in  detail. 

First  of  all,  to  set  the  record  straight,  Mr. 
Mikoyan  was  assured  by  every  official  with  whom 
he  spoke,  from  the  President  on  down,  that  the 
United  States  now,  as  always,  favors  an  expan- 
sion of  peaceful  trade  between  our  two  countries. 

But  we  pointed  out  that  trade  is  the  result 
of  mutually  advantageous  agreements  between 
willing  buyers  and  willing  sellers. 

In  this  country  the  conduct  of  our  commerce 
is  in  the  hands  of  private  firms  and  private  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Soviet  state  trading  monopoly  is  at  liberty 
under  our  laws  to  enter  our  free  market  and  to 
buy  and  to  sell.  Its  American  outpost,  Amtorg, 
is  established  in  New  York  and  has  wide  com- 
mercial contacts. 

There  is  only  one  restraint  on  Amtorg's  ac- 
tivities. We  cannot  be  expected,  as  a  country 
or  as  a  people,  to  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  sinews  of  war  while  its  policies  menace  our 
own  and  other  free-world  countries  with  whom 
our  security  is  linked.  Therefore  such  items  are 
embargoed  for  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

We  have  only  recently  completed  our  second 
major  revision  of  the  list  of  strategic  goods  sub- 
ject to  export  licensing  control.  As  a  result,  the 
list  of  goods  which  the  United  States  will  not 
license  for  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  has  been 
significantly  pared  down.  Actually,  only  about 
10  percent  of  all  our  products  moving  in  inter- 
national commerce  are  subject  to  embargo. 

In  this  connection,  I  understand  that  while  he 
was  in  Detroit  Mr.  Mikoyan  complained  of  our 
system  of  export  controls.  He  said  in  effect  that 
only  such  items  as  chewing  gum,  firewood,  and 
laxatives  are  not  classified  as  strategic  goods  whose 
export  from  the  United  States  to  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
banned.  Mr.  Mikoyan  is  a  highly  knowledgeable 
man  and  should  know  that  this  is  far  from  the 
actual  facts.  In  very  recent  months,  in  addition 
to  the  900  products  which  require  no  specific  li- 
censes, the  Department  of  Commerce  has  licensed 
for  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  such  varied  articles 
as:    agricultural  machinery,  scientific  and  pro- 
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f  essional  instruments,  galvanizing  equipment,  tex- 
tile machinery,  stainless  steel  pipe,  winders  for 
steel  mills,  electrical  heating  units  for  industry, 
antibiotics,  polio  vaccine,  rubber  processing  chemi- 
cals, a  conveying  system,  and  steel  sheet  and 
copper. 

When  we  hear  the  Soviets  complaining  about 
our  export  controls,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  through  its  state  trading  monopoly, 
maintains  complete  control  over  all  exports,  per- 
mitting only  those  which  are  considered  to  suit  the 
Soviet  objective  of  the  moment. 

Question  of  Credits 

Now,  as  to  credits:  How  can  we  be  expected 
to  extend  them  to  the  Soviet  Union  while  that 
country  is  in  default  to  us  on  its  past  debts  ? 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  major  country 
with  which  we  have  been  unable  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment of  lend-lease  accounts.  In  these  settlements 
we  have  asked  for  partial  payment  to  cover  the 
civilian-type  goods  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  country  concerned  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Let 
me  repeat :  I  am  speaking  of  civilian-type  goods 
only.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  these  goods 
amounted  to  $2.6  billion.  When  we  last  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Soviets  in  1951,  we  offered 
to  settle  this  account  for  $800  million  payable  over 
a  long  term  at  low  interest.  The  Soviet  Union 
offered  $300  million.  In  an  effort  to  move  this 
matter  forward  and  thus  eliminate  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  improved  economic  relations,  I  told  Mr. 
Mikoyan  that  we  were  prepared  to  renew  negotia- 
tions immediately  to  seek  a  compromise  solution. 
Mr.  Mikoyan,  to  my  great  regret,  showed  no  in- 
terest whatsoever  in  a  resumption  of  these  long- 
stalled  talks. 

Long-term  private  credits  to  a  defaulting  coun- 
try are  prohibited  by  the  Johnson  Act,  which  was 
enacted  as  long  ago  as  1934.  Short-term  credits 
are,  however,  freely  available  to  the  Soviet  state 
trading  agency  on  normal  commercial  terms. 

Speaking  of  credits,  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  we  are  constantly  considering  requests  for 
loans  to  assist  the  newly  developing  countries  of 
the  free  world  which  are  far  greater  than  the 
available  funds.  Therefore  the  extension  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  credits  to  finance 
the  growth  of  the  industrial  machine  of  a  hostile 
Communist  Party  whose  leader  has  threatened 
to  "bury"  us  has  understandably  low  priority. 


Mr.  Mikoyan  also  complained  that  we  discrim 
inate  against  Soviet  exports  as  a  result  of  con 
gressional  action  in  1951  withdrawing  most-fa 
vored-nation  treatment.  This,  he  claims,  ha: 
served  to  place  higher  tariff  duties  on  Soviet  ex 
ports  to  this  country.  In  actual  fact,  only  a  smal 
portion  of  Soviet  exports,  past  or  current,  an 
affected.  Further,  when  a  Communist  countr 
like  the  US.S.R.  extends  most-favored-natioi 
treatment  on  customs  matters,  it  is  meaningless 
for  the  total  state  trading  monopoly  directs  it 
trade  as  it  sees  fit  and  does  not  rely  on  use  of  tar' 
iffs.  Therefore  the  grant  of  most-f avored-natioj 
treatment  to  a  Communist  country  is  a  one-wa; 
affair  in  favor  of  that  country  and  must  be  com 
pensated  for  by  other  considerations. 

More  important,  as  I  reminded  Mr.  Mikoyar 
this  action  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Con 
gress  in  the  year  following  the  outbreak  of  tb 
Korean  war.  In  our  country  most-favored-nr 
tion  treatment  has  more  than  a  purely  commercK; 
significance.  The  American  people,  actin 
through  their  Congress,  would  find  it  hard  t 
contemplate  extending  most-favored-nation  treai 
ment  at  this  time  to  a  country  whose  leaders  r< 
lentlessly  demonstrate  their  hostility  and  coi 
stantly  menace  our  national  security. 

Obviously  any  change  in  this  legislation  wi 
have  to  await  a  definite  improvement  in  the  im 
national  political  climate. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  these  issues,  t< 
gether  with  certain  minor  technical  impedimen 
such  as  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  certai 
furs  from  Russia,  do  not  constitute  serious  o 
stacles  to  trade,  if — as  the  Soviet  leaders  allege- 
they  truly  desire  to  expand  commerce  with 
United  States.  A  broad  range  of  peaceful  goo 
is  freely  available  through  normal  trade  chanru 
to  the  Soviet  Union — just  as  these  goods  are  ava: 
able  to  our  partners  in  the  free  world. 

Soviet  leaders,  including  Mr.  Mikoyan,  ha 
implied  that  the  United  States  is  blocking  the  e 
pansion  of  peaceful  trade  in  the  "fear"  that  tl 
living  standards  of  Soviet  citizens  will  be  raisi 
under  a  Socialist  system.  This  is  patent  no 
sense. 

The  American  people  have  always  sympathize 
with  the  impoverished  Soviet  citizen.  They  ha> 
expressed  their  warm  sympathy  through  substa- 
tial  and  generous  aid  to  the  Soviet  people  in  th<- 
dire  need  following  two  world  wars.    As  a  mat 
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national  policy,  the  United  States  Government 
)uld  welcome  a  significant  improvement  in  So- 
rt living  standards,  in  the  hope  that  this  would 
rve  to  put  a  damper  on  the  aggressive  and  ex- 
nsionist  ambitions  of  their  Communist  leaders. 
We  offer  the  Soviets  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
ase  unlimited  quantities  of  food,  clothing, 
usehold  appliances,  and  other  useful  consumer 
sms  with  which  our  free  economy  is  blessed, 
iports  of  this  nature  could  immediately 
ighten  the  shabby  existence  of  the  average  So- 
3t  citizen  and  measurably  improve  his  standard 
living.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
.11  accept  this  offer. 

In  truth,  the  only  thing  the  Soviet  Union  needs 
do  if  it  really  wishes  to  expand  its  trade  with 
is,  quite  simply,  to  begin  trading.  I  can  think 
no  more  direct  way  to  state  the  position  of  the 
nited  States  Government. 

Nat  Soviet  Leaders  Can  Do 

I  will  admit  that  establishing  firm  and  depend- 
le  commercial  relations  with  private  firms  in 
e  free  world  does  not  come  easily  to  a  Commu- 
st  state  trading  monopoly.  However,  if  the  So- 
Bt  leaders  wish  to  create  greater  confidence  in 
e  American  business  community,  there  are  a 
imber  of  things  they  can  do.  Among  them  I 
)uld  suggest: 

First,  make  firm  arrangements  to  settle  out- 
mding  Soviet  debts. 

Second,  permit  a  greater  degree  of  access  by 
ivate  American  firms  to  both  producing  and 
nsuming  units  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Third,  introduce  a  measure  of  predictability 
to  Soviet  foreign  trade  relations  by  making 
iblic  their  intentions  with  respect  to  specific 
>ods  which  thej'  intend  to  buy  and  sell  under 
eir  foreign  trade  plans. 

Fourth,  take  measures  to  provide  assurance  to 
reigners  of  genuine  protection  for  private  in- 
istrial  property  rights  as  well  as  authors'  rights. 
Finally,  demonstrate  firmer  adherence  to  busi- 
ss  principles — instead  of  turning  trade  off  and 
,  as  Soviet  leaders  so  frequently  do  in  the  in- 
"est  of  political  expediency. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  United  States- 
viet  trade,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  what 
3uld  be  obvious  from  my  earlier  discussion  of 
3  nature  of  Soviet  foreign  trade : 


The  major  obstacle  to  an  expansion  of  Soviet 
trade  on  a  mutually  beneficial  and  lasting  basis 
lies  in  the  whole  orientation  of  Soviet  economic 
policy  with  regard  to  foreign  trade.  It  is  the 
deliberate  Soviet  policy  of  striving  for  self-suffi- 
ciency and  development  in  isolation  from  foreign 
trade  which  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that,  de- 
spite large  percentage  increases  over  the  low  levels 
of  Stalin's  time,  the  second  largest  economy  in 
the  world  now  exports  to  the  free  world  at  only 
the  level  of  a  country  the  size  of  Denmark. 

Soviet  Economic  Offensive 

I  have  been  discussing  Soviet  foreign  economic 
policies  as  they  relate  to  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  industrialized  nations.  But  there 
is  another,  even  more  important,  aspect  of  Soviet 
foreign  economic  policies :  the  Soviet  Union's  de- 
termined and  resourceful  drive  to  penetrate,  and 
eventually  capture,  the  newly  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  through 
trade  and  aid  techniques. 

In  the  last  4  years  the  Soviet  Union,  together 
with  its  European  satellites  and  Communist 
China,  has  extended  a  net  total  of  $2.4  billion  in 
credits.  One  billion  dollars'  worth  of  these 
credits  was  extended  during  the  past  year.  Soviet 
bloc  trade  turnover  with  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  during  1957  was  $1.7  bil- 
lion— more  than  double  the  value  of  such  trade 
in  1954.  Preliminary  data  for  1958  indicate  that 
this  upward  trend  is  continuing. 

The  number  of  well-indoctrinated  and  dedi- 
cated Soviet  technicians  operating  in  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa  has  grown  to  4,000 — an 
increase  of  65  percent  in  a  single  year — and  their 
numbers  are  growing  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  the 
number  of  our  own  American  technicians.  Skill- 
ful commercial  propaganda,  highly  publicized  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements,  and  the  exchange  of 
trade  delegations  have  all  been  used  to  drive  home 
the  Sino-Soviet  economic  offensive. 

The  predominantly  political  motivation  of  this 
new  activity  is  obvious  and  has  been  freely  ad- 
mitted by  Soviet  leaders.  It  represents  a  stra- 
tegic departure  from  the  traditional  Soviet  pat- 
tern. They  have  candidly  said  that  the  export 
of  capital  equipment  is  not  profitable  to  them. 

In  their  offensive,  economic  weapons  have  been 
cleverly  blended  with  military  assistance,  propa- 
ganda, and  diplomatic  moves  to  inflame  local  pas- 
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sions  and  to  create  and  aggravate  situations  of 
crisis.  The  short-term  objective  is  to  provoke  and 
capitalize  on  tensions  between  the  less  developed 
and  the  more  developed  nations  of  the  free  world. 
The  long-range  aim  is  to  create  climates  and  atti- 
tudes in  the  newly  emerging  areas  which  will  be 
conducive  to  eventual  Communist  takeover. 

U.S.  Efforts  To  Help  Newly  Developing  Nations 

As  all  of  you  are  well  aware,  the  United  States 
has  for  years  been  building  a  firm  international 
economic  framework  designed  to  help  the  peoples 
of  the  newly  developing  nations  realize  their  po- 
tential for  growth  as  free  citizens.  The  Soviet 
offensive  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  has 
served  to  impart  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  to  our 
efforts. 

It  is  now  an  accepted  imperative  of  our  na- 
tional policy  that  the  aspirations  of  the  newly 
emerging  peoples  confront  us  with  the  most  chal- 
lenging task  in  our  history — one  that  calls  for  the 
ready  response  of  our  best  minds  and  resources. 
In  approaching  this  task,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  we  can  make  is  to  maintain 
a  high  rate  of  growth  in  our  own  country.  For, 
as  our  economy  grows  and  prospers,  its  benefits 
are  transmitted  through  normal  trade  and  private 
capital  channels  to  all  nations  which  participate 
with  us  in  the  free-world  multilateral  trading 
system. 

However,  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
considerably  more  investment  capital  is  needed 
from  outside  sources.  Public  financing  is  re- 
quired to  supplement  and  accelerate  the  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  the  normal  flow  of  trade  and 
private  investment. 

These  are  some  of  the  steps  necessary  to  bolster 
the  efforts  the  newly  emerging  peoples  are  making 
on  their  own  behalf : 

First,  we  must  take  a  leading  part  in  reducing 
barriers  to  world  trade,  both  through  our  own 
practices  and  through  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  will  increase  the  ability 
of  less  developed  countries  to  pay  for  their  own 
economic  development  through  sales  of  their 
products. 

Second,  we  must  be  sympathetic  and  open- 
minded  regarding  the  problems  which  the  less  de- 
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veloped  nations  face  as  a  result  of  severe  pric 
fluctuations  of  their  raw-material  exports.  Sue 
price  fluctuations  can,  and  have,  wiped  out  man 
of  the  benefits  to  the  less  developed  countries  fror 
Western  economic  assistance.  While  fixed  prict 
stabilization  schemes  cannot  provide  the  answt 
to  these  problems,  there  are  other  constructive  a< 
tions  which  can  and  should  be  undertaken. 

Third,  we  must  increase  the  resources  of  tl 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  assist  f  ree-wor] 
countries  in  meeting  temporary  drains  on  the 
foreign  exchange  reserves.  We  must  also  expan 
the  lending  capacity  of  the  International  Bar 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  which  hi 
accomplished  so  much  in  furthering  the  econom 
development  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

Another  attack  on  problems  of  mutual  fre 
world  concern  has  special  interest  for  all  of  yo 
in  view  of  your  close  ties  with  Latin  America : 

For  many  years  our  sister  republics  to  the  sou 
have  urged  the  establishment  of  a  special  lendu 
institution  to  promote  the  economic  developme 
of  Latin  America.  We  have  now  agreed  to  pa1 
ticipate  in  such  an  institution,  and  our  represei 
atives  are  currently  meeting  in  Washington  wi 
officials  of  the  other  American  States  to  draw  1 
its  charter.  I  consider  the  creation  of  this  nt 
institution  to  be  a  sound  and  forward-looking  s 
which  holds  great  promise  for  the  future  devel 
ment  of  Latin  America. 

Fourth,  we  must  emphasize  the  role  of  our  rn? 
Development  Loan  Fund  as  a  source  of  develc- 
ment  financing  on  flexible  terms  of  repay  me  • 
The  Development  Loan  Fund  must  be  enabled  3 
take  a  more  active  part  with  the  World  Bank  al 
our  Export-Import  Bank  in  stimulating  an  - 
creased  flow  of  capital  for  development  prograi  • 

Fifth,  we  must  continue  to  extend  technical  - 
sistance  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  throuh 
our  long-established  programs  of  bilateral  te<- 
nical  cooperation  and  through  the  multilatel 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Orgai- 
zation  of  American  States. 

Finally,  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  urgit 
need  to  call  upon  the  vast  human  and  financial  >- 
sources  of  the  private  sector  of  our  economy  0 
work  with  government  in  pushing  back  the  fn- 
tiers  of  free- world  economic  development.  Gr~ 
ernment  alone  cannot  do  the  job.  Incread 
private  investment  abroad  and  the  enlistments 
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ivate  managerial  and  technical  talents  are  ur- 
>ntly  in  demand. 

When  the  Soviet  Government  engages  in  eco- 
>mic  assistance,  it  uses  the  resources  of  its  entire 
onomy,  because  there  is  complete  identity  be- 
reen  the  economy  and  the  Government.  We 
ive  no  wish  to  emulate  Soviet  patterns  of  or- 
inization  or  behavior.  However,  during  times 
crisis  in  our  past,  private  enterprise  has  formed 
I  effective  working  partnership  with  govern- 
ent.  We  are  now  living  in  a  time  of  continuing 
isis.  We  must  find  ways  to  forge  a  new  work- 
g  partnership  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  time. 
Success  in  the  achievement  of  our  objectives  will 
quire  the  combined  efforts  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
n  people.  I  look  to  you,  as  outstanding  repre- 
ntatives  of  our  internationally  minded  business 
mmunity,  to  take  up  the  challenge. 


■S.  and  Canada  Ask  IJC  To  Study 
olumbia  River  Basin  Development 

ess  release  76  dated  January  29 

The  Department  of  State  on  January  29  re- 
ised  the  following  joint  statement  by  the  Gov- 
nments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  deal- 
g  with  the  development  of  the  waters  of  the 
ikimbia  River  Basin.1 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
mada  have  been  engaging  in  discussions  related 
the  mutually  advantageous  development  of  the 
iters  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  Basin  which  cross 
3  boundary.    In  the  course  of  these  discussions 
has  seemed  desirable  to  pursue  as  rapidly  as 
ssible  the  exploration  of  the  various  technical 
oblems  which  bear  upon  the  formulation  of 
inprehensive  principles.    For  that  purpose,  as 
i  implement  to  such  discussions,  the  Govern- 
nts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  an- 
I  unced  that  identical  letters  were  sent  today  by 
:|:h  government  to  the  two  sections  of  the  Inter- 
zonal Joint  Commission  requesting  the  Com- 
r  ssion  to  report  specially  to  the  governments  at 
\  early  date  its  recommendations  concerning  the 
6  nciples  to  be  applied  in  determining : 

[For  a  statement  by  Douglas  McKay,  chairman  of  the 
y .  Section  of  the  International  Joint  Commission,  on 
problem    of    development    of    the    upper    Columbia 
er,  see  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1958,  p.  1062. 
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(A)  Benefits  which  will  result  from  coopera- 
tive use  of  storage  of  waters  and  electrical  inter- 
connection within  the  Columbia  River  System; 
and, 

(B)  Apportionment  between  the  two  countries 
of  such  benefits  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
electrical  generation  and  flood  control. 

This  request  was  made  in  furtherance  of  the 
reference  of  1944  to  the  Commission  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  in  order  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
an  early  report  from  the  Commission  on  the  spe- 
cific problem  of  the  allocation  of  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  cooperative  development  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  System. 

The  report  of  the  International  Columbia  River 
Engineering  Board  will  be  received  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  early  in  March  of  this 
year  and  will  be  considered  at  a  meeting  which 
will  be  held  in  camera  in  Chicago  beginning 
March  16,  1959. 

In  the  meantime  various  related  matters  will 
continue  to  be  discussed  through  diplomatic 
channels. 


Agreement  on  Return  of  Austrian 
Property,  Rights  and  Interests 

Press  release  81  dated  January  30 

Secretary  Dulles  and  the  Ambassador  of  Aus- 
tria, Dr.  Wilfried  Platzer,  on  January  30  signed 
the  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and 
Austria  Regarding  the  Return  of  Austrian  Prop- 
erty, Rights  and  Interests.  The  agreement  was 
concluded  pursuant  to  article  27  of  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty,  which  came  into  force  on  July  27, 
1955. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  return  of  certain 
Austrian  property  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  taken  under  control  by  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  during  World  War  II  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  or  pro- 
ceeds thereof.  This  property  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Austrian  Government,  which  will,  in  turn, 
make  delivery  to  the  individual  claimants.  The 
amount  of  Austrian  property  to  be  returned  under 
the  agreement  is  in  excess  of  $6  million.  The 
transfer  is  subject  to  accrued  taxes,  expenses  of 
administration,  creditor  claims,  and  other  like 
charges. 
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In  order  to  specify  the  property  being  returned, 
a  schedule  is  attached  to  the  agreement  listing  by 
name  the  Austrian  owner  and  the  property  to  be 
transferred. 


Views  Invited  on  1959  GATT  Talks 
on  Import  Restrictions 

Press  release  82  dated  January  30 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
on  January  30  issued  a  notice  inviting  the  public 
to  submit  views  in  connection  with  consultations 
scheduled  during  1959  under  the  provisions  of 
articles  XII  and  XIV  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  The  consulta- 
tions will  be  conducted  by  a  panel  of  13  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  at  3  different  meet- 
ings in  May,  July,  and  October  and  will  center 
around  the  use  of  import  restrictions  for  balance- 
of -payments  reasons  by  the  following  countries : 


May 

July 

October 

France 

Austria 

Australia 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Italy 

New  Zealand 

Finland 

Japan 

United 

Ghana 

Norway 

Kingdom 

Malaya 

Rhodesia  and 

Union  of  South 

Nyasaland 

Africa 

Sweden 

The  consultations  will  afford  the  opportunity 
for  the  panel  to  review  the  economic  and  financial 
situation  of  the  consulting  countries  individually, 
to  explore  in  this  context  the  possibilities  for  fur- 
ther relaxation  of  their  import  restrictions,  and  to 
discuss  moderation  of  particular  policies  and 
practices  that  have  proved  unduly  burdensome  to 
exporters  in  other  countries.  At  the  present 
time,  37  countries  are  contracting  parties  to  the 
GATT,  an  agreement  designed  to  promote  mu- 
tually advantageous  trade  among  nations. 

Written  statements  concerning  problems  caused 
by  import  restrictions  in  the  countries  listed 
above  should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C.  If  the  state- 
ments are  to  be  useful  in  connection  with  the 
scheduled  consultations,  they  should  be  received 
by  March  2,  1959,  for  those  countries  consulting 
in  May;  April  1,  1959,  for  those  countries  con- 
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suiting  in  July ;  and  July  1, 1959,  for  those  cour 
tries  consulting  in  October.  The  statement 
should  be  as  completely  documented  as  possibl 
and  include  specific  details. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  : 
an  interagency  group  within  the  U.S.  Governmer 
which  receives  views  of  interested  persons  regarc 
ing  proposed  or  existing  trade  agreements  an 
actions  related  to  such  agreements.    It  is  preparei 
to  receive  at  any  time  statements  from  the  publ 
regarding  import  restrictions  imposed  by  any  con 
tracting  party  to  the  GATT.   Where  the  countri 
involved  are  not  scheduled  for  consultations,  stat' 
ments  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  instru 
tions  set  forth  at  the  end  of  the  committee's  form 
notice  will  nevertheless  be  helpful  in  preparing  f 
informal  bilateral  discussions  conducted  by  tj 
U.S.  Government  from  time  to  time,  as  oppo 
tunity  offers.    This  notice  is  intended  to  call  atte- 
tion  specifically  to  scheduled  consultations  und< 
GATT  articles  XII  and  XIV  and  sets  forth ' 
detail  the  types  of  information  which  Americ 
traders,  business  firms,  labor  organizations,  a 
other  interested  individuals  or  associations  m 
wish  to  submit. 


NOTICE  INVITING  PUBLIC  VIEWS1 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

Consultations  with  certain  contracting  parties  to  e 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  regarding  e 
application  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  impod 
for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  under  the  provisiis 
of  Articles  XII  and  XIV. 

Submission  of  information  to  the  Committee  for  Recipe- 
ity  Information  regarding  these  consultations. 

Closing  dates  for  submission  of  written  statemen: 
March  2, 1959,  for  May  consultations ;  April  1,  1959,  M 
July  consultations;  and  July  1,  1959,  for  Oct(?r 
consultations. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  (n- 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  enter  into  n- 
sultation  with  certain  of  the  parties  regarding  tir 
application  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  imp'*! 
for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  under  Articles  XII 
XIV  of  said  Agreement. 

The  consultations  will  be  conducted  separately 
each  consulting  country  during  1959  by  a  panel  of  thii 
countries,  including  the  United   States.     The  consul 
countries  and  the  expected  timing  of  their  consultat 
are  as  follows: 


See  also  24  Fed.  Reg.  684. 
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r 


May 

July 

October 

nee 

Austria 

Australia 

herlands 

Denmark 

Italy 

v  Zealand 

Finland 

Japan 

ted  Kingdom 

Ghana 

Norway 

on  of  South  Africa 

Malaya 

Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland 
Sweden 

►uring  each  consultation,  the  Contracting  Parties  will 
e  the  opportunity  ( 1 )  to  review  the  country's  financial 
I  economic  situation  and  (2)  in  this  context  to  discuss 
possibilities  for  further  relaxation  of  the  level  of  its 
lort  restrictions,  a  lessening  of  the  discriminatory 
lication  of  these  restrictions,  and  the  moderation  of 
ticular  policies  and  practices  which  are  especially 
densome  to  the  exporters  of  other  countries  adhering 
he  General  Agreement. 

.merican  traders,  business  firms,  labor  organizations 
[  other  individuals  or  associations  which  have  an  in- 
>st  in  exporting  to  one  or  more  of  the  consulting  coun- 
ts may,  as  a  result  of  their  own  experience,  wish  to 
mit  information  relating  to  (2)  above  which  will  be 
Eul  to  the  United  States  Government  during  the  course 
he  consultations. 

'he  following  list  includes  examples  of  the  types  of 
>rmation  that  interested  parties  may  wish  to  submit  in 
)onse  to  this  invitation : 

Information  indicating  that  discrimination  in  the 
itment  of  goods  available  from  the  United  States  has 
llted  in  unnecessary  damage  to  the  commercial  or 
aomic  interest  of  the  United  States,  its  citizens  or 
anizations ; 

Information  indicating  that  not  even  minimum  com- 
•cial  quantities  of  imports  of  specific  commodities  from 
United  States  are  permitted,  to  the  impairment  of 
alar  channels  of  trade ; 

Information  indicating  that  trade  is  being  restrained 
complex  or  arbitrary  licensing  procedures,  or  lack  of 
quate  information  available  to  traders  regarding 
ort  regulations; 

Information  indicating  that  reasonable  access  to  a 
litional  foreign  market  has  not  been  restored  for  a 
ticular  commodity,  even  though  the  country  concerned 

substantially  relaxed  its  restrictions  on  imports  in 
eral; 

Information  indicating  that  the  long-standing  appli- 
on  of  import  restrictions  by  a  country  on  a  particular 
duct  has  been  accompanied  by  the  growth  of 
conomic  output  of  that  product  within  the  country; 

Information  indicating  discrimination  in  the  treat- 
it  of  goods  available  from  the  United  States  as  corn- 
ed with  the  treatment  afforded  similar  goods  from 
?r  countries  with  convertible  currencies. 

i  order  to  permit  adequate  consideration  of  views  and 
irmation,  it  is  requested  that  all  responses  be  submitted 
he  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  by  March 
959  regarding  the  countries  consulting  in  May;  by 
il  1,  1959  regarding  the  countries  consulting  in  July ; 
by  July  1,  1959  regarding  the  countries  consulting  in 


October.  Information  submitted  to  the  Committee  after 
these  dates  will  be  considered  to  the  extent  time  permits. 

All  communications  on  this  matter,  in  fifteen  copies, 
should  be  addressed  to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  Views  may  be  submitted  in  confidence, 
if  desired. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation this  29th  day  of  January  1959. 

Edward  Yardley, 

Executive  Secretary, 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


U.S.  Extends  Loan  to  Greece 
for  Fertilizer  Plant 

Press  release  75  dated  January  28 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  on  January  28  signed 
an  agreement  by  which  the  United  States  will 
lend  $12  million  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  to 
assist  in  establishing  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
plant,  which  has  been  one  of  the  highest  priority 
projects  in  the  Greek  Government's  development 
program.  Ambassador  Alexis  S.  Liatis  signed 
for  his  Government.  The  signing  completed  ac- 
tion on  a  transaction  approved  and  announced 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  last  June. 

The  fertilizer  plant  will  utilize  lignite  deposits 
in  a  little-developed  portion  of  northern  Greece. 
It  is  expected  to  provide  1,000  jobs  directly  at  the 
factory,  provide  low-cost  fertilizer  to  Greek  farm- 
ers, and  save  imports  valued  at  about  $15  million 
a  year  in  foreign  exchange. 

The  same  lignite  deposits  will  furnish  fuel  for 
a  thermal  power  plant  being  built  by  the  Public 
Service  Corp.  of  Greece,  which  will  provide  power 
for  the  fertilizer  plant. 

Capacity  of  the  fertilizer  plant  is  estimated  at 
278  tons  per  day  of  fixed  nitrogen,  or  300,000  tons 
per  year  of  finished  nitrogen-based  fertilizers — 
enough  to  meet  Greece's  immediate  needs  for  such 
fertilizer.  At  present  virtually  all  of  Greece's 
fixed  nitrogen  has  to  be  imported. 

The  loan  is  the  first  to  be  made  by  the  DLF  to 
Greece.  It  will  be  repayable  in  Greek  currency 
over  a  period  of  12  years,  and  it  will  provide  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  foreign-exchange  cost  of 
the  fertilizer  plant.  The  bulk  of  the  remaining 
foreign-exchange  financing  is  to  be  obtained  from 
European  credit  sources. 
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Scientific  Group  Undertakes  Study 
To  Aid  Development  of  Africa 

Press  release  80  dated  January  29 

A  study  of  ways  in  which  science  and  technology 
can  most  effectively  be  used  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  in  its  programs  of 
assistance  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

J.  George  Harrar,  director  of  agriculture  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  is  executive  director  of 
the  study  and  is  undertaking  a  survey  with  a 
5-week  tour  of  African  nations  and  dependent 
territories,  commencing  in  early  February. 

Accompanying  Dr.  Harrar  on  the  survey  will 
be  John  M.  Weir,  associate  director,  Tropical  Med- 
icine and  Public  Health  Division,  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  John  McKelvy,  an  assistant  di- 
rector for  agriculture  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. Their  itinerary  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
Accra,  Ghana,  on  February  2,  and  will  include 
Nigeria,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  Kenya,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Sudan. 

Drs.  Harrar  and  Weir  accompanied  ICA  Di- 
rector James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs  Joseph  C.  Sat- 
terthwaite  on  a  tour  of  Africa  in  November. 

As  executive  director  of  the  NAS  survey,  Dr. 
Harrar  will  be  assisted  in  the  factfinding  study 
by  a  number  of  specialists  who  have  special  com- 
petence and  personal  experience  in  the  region  un- 
der consideration.  Their  studies  will  embrace  the 
fields  of  the  natural  sciences,  public  health,  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  engineering,  and  broad  aspects 
of  education. 

With  the  emergence  of  newly  independent  na- 
tions in  Africa  and  the  accelerating  movement  of 
now  dependent  territories  toward  independence, 
the  economic  development  of  this  area  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  vital  problem  and  challenge, 
ICA  officials  pointed  out.  It  is  hoped  that  appli- 
cation of  proven  scientific  and  technical  methods 
and  techniques  in  the  countries  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa  will  provide  a  significant  potential  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  region,  complement- 
ing ICA-financed  programs  and  other  external 
sources  of  assistance. 

A  report  of  the  findings  of  the  NAS  study  is  to 
be  submitted  to  ICA  in  June  of  this  year. 

Appointed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
as  a  steering  committee  to  provide  general  guid- 
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ance  to  Executive  Director  Harrar  are  W.  Albe 
Noyes,  Jr.    (chairman) ,  professor  of  chemistr 
University  of  Rochester;  William  O.  Brown,  dj 
rector,  African  Research  and  Studies  Prograr 
Boston  University;  Solomon  C.  Hollister,  dea 
College  of  Engineering,  Cornell  University ;  C.  T 
de  Kiewiet,  president,  University  of  Rocheste 
Robert  F.  Loeb,  professor  of  medicine,  Columb, 
University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeoii. 
William  I.  Myers,  dean,  College  of  Agricultw 
Cornell  University;  Thomas  Parran,  presidei 
Avalon  Foundation;  Frederick  D.  Patterson,  cl 
rector,  Phelps-Stokes  Foundation;  H.  P.  Robei 
son  (ex  officio),  professor  of  mathematical  physi, 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Foreign  S(* 
retary  of  NAS. 


U.S.  Grants  Grain  to  Jordan 

Press  release  53  dated  January  21 

The  United  States  on  January  21  granted' 
the  Kingdom  of  Jordan  10,000  tons  of  wheat  a 
20,000  tons  of  livestock  feed  to  help  meet  i 
shortages  resulting  from  severe  and  prolong 
drought. 

The  grain,  which  was  requested  by  the  Govei? 
ment  of  Jordan,  was  made  available  under  pro 
sions  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Dev 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  480) .  This  ti 
authorizes  use  of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  co 
modities  for  emergency  relief  purposes.  II 
agreement  was  signed  for  the  Government  of  J 
dan  by  the  Jordanian  Ambassador,  Midhat  Juir 

The  wheat  will  be  used  for  direct  relief.  1 
feed  grains,  10,000  tons  of  barley  and  10,000  U 
of  sorghums,  will  be  distributed  free  as  livestt 
feed. 

The  wheat  is  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  possil 
with  5,000  tons  each  of  the  barley  and 
sorghums  to  follow  about  2  weeks  later.    The 
mainder  of  the  livestock  feed  will  be  shippe 
required  by  Jordan. 


Grain  for  Drought  Victims  in  Yemei 

Press  release  78  dated  January  29 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Yen 
the  United  States  concluded  an  agreement  on  J'- 
uary  28  to  ship  immediately  15,000  tons  of  f<d 
grains  to  aid  victims  of  a  severe  drought  am  a 
resultant  famine  in  Yemen. 
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The  grain  is  being  made  available  under  pro- 
sions  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
slopment  and  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  480).  This 
tie  authorizes  use  of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural 
•mmodities  for  emergency  relief  purposes. 
The  grain  will  come  from  stocks  of  the  Com- 
odity  Credit  Corporation  and  will  be  provided 
Yemen  on  a  grant  basis  through  the  Interna- 
onal  Cooperation  Administration,  which  admin- 
ters  title  II  of  P.L.  480. 


.S.  Lends  Liberia  $3  Million 
»r  Telecommunication  Facilities 

ess  release  84  dated  January  30 

The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
i  January  30  signed  an  agreement  by  which  the 
nited  States  will  lend  up  to  $3  million  from  the 
avelopment  Loan  Fund  to  help  finance  the  reno- 
tion,  repair,  and  extension  of  telecommunication 
cilities  in  Liberia.  Dempster  Mcintosh,  Man- 
;ing  Director  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
med  the  agreement  for  the  United  States.  Am- 
ssador  George  A.  Padmore  signed  for  the  Re- 
iblic  of  Liberia. 

The  loan  will  make  possible  the  provision  of 
equate  telephone,  telegraph,  teletype,  and  other 
[■vices  between  the  Liberian  capital  city  of  Mon- 
via  and  county  and  provincial  centers  and  tele- 
tone  services  within  the  communities  that  are 
terconnected. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  said  that  as  Liberia  moves  for- 
ird  in  the  development  of  its  rich  natural  re- 
iirces  it  becomes  more  and  more  dependent  on 
adequate  communications  system.  A  small 
irt  has  been  made  in  the  past,  but  it  is  inade- 
ate.  The  present  limited  facilities  in  the  coun- 
j  include  four  separate  systems  that  are  not 
;erconnected.  Three  of  these  are  private  com- 
ny  services,  and  the  other  is  a  government  sys- 
n  in  Monrovia.  It  is  planned  to  interconnect 
3se  systems  and  extend  the  services  to  other  parts 
the  country. 

The  DLF  loan  will  help  set  up  a  coordinated 
d  expanded  system  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
J  country.  The  plan  also  contemplates  im- 
oved  and  expanded  international  radiotelegraph 
d  radiotelephone  facilities  and  possibly  radio 
Is  to  aerial  navigation. 

The  loan  will  bear  interest  at  3y2  percent  and 
11  be  repayable  in  25  years  in  U.S.  dollars. 
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U.S.-Euratom  Joint  Program 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 1 

The  President's  message  to  the  Congress  of 
June  23 2  and  my  statement  before  this  commit- 
tee on  July  22 3  outlined  the  political  objectives 
which  the  joint  U.S.-EURATOM  program  was 
intended  to  serve.  These  statements  identified  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  movement  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  designed  to  create  new  unity  and  strength 
at  the  heart  of  the  Atlantic  Community.  Some 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  had  the  oppor- 
tunity in  September  to  view  at  first  hand  the 
operations  of  the  European  communities — the 
European  Economic  and  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munities, as  well  as  EURATOM — and  talk  in- 
formally with  the  eminent  leaders  who  are  shap- 
ing the  futures  of  these  institutions.  I  think  that 
all  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to  witness  these 
developments  are  impressed  with  the  dynamism  of 
the  ideal  and  the  tremendous  drive  of  the  forces 
being  set  in  motion  by  this  political  movement. 
It  proves,  I  believe,  the  basic  thesis  underlying  the 
support  which  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  have  expressed  for  European  integra- 
tion. The  modest  beginnings  represented  by  the 
first  actions  of  these  new  communities  have  al- 
ready led  to  results  hardly  foreseeable  a  year 
ago. 

Before  turning  to  specific  EURATOM  activi- 
ties and  the  status  of  our  joint  efforts,  I  would 
like  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  the  recent  actions  in 
the  economic  field  by  this  group  of  European 
states  which  I  believe  are  real  milestones  in  free- 
world  economic  development.  On  January  1  the 
six  members  of  the  European  communities  took 
the  first  steps  to  remove  trade  barriers  in  a  pro- 
gram to  forge  economic  unity.  On  December  27 
these  European  states,  together  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  European  countries,  responded 


1  Made  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  Jan.  22  (press  release  56) . 

"For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1958,  p.  72. 
3  Ibid.,  Aug.  11, 1958,  p.  247. 
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to  the  challenge  of  a  changing  world  economic 
situation  and  took  significant  steps  toward  full 
currency  convertibility  and  toward  freer  trade 
and  expanding  economic  activity.  At  the  same 
time  France  initiated  a  bold  program  of  economic 
reforms  in  part  to  prepare  herself  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  increased  competition  represented  by  the 
Common  Market.  Moreover,  despite  certain 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  establishing  a  pat- 
tern for  future  economic  cooperation  between  the 
European  communities  and  the  11  other  members 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, we  are  hopeful  that  the  important  new 
economic  developments  I  have  just  summarized 
will  facilitate  solutions  for  these  problems.  In 
summary,  recent  actions  taken  by  the  European 
communities  and  their  European  partners  are 
welcomed  by  this  Government  as  signs  of  real 
strength  in  Europe.  The  creation  of  expanding 
markets  in  Europe  is  certain  to  bring  benefits  not 
only  to  the  participants  but  to  all  the  free-world 
nations. 

Mr.  Floberg4  has  mentioned  several  of  the 
achievements  of  EURATOM  in  the  period  since 
last  summer.  I  would  like  to  add  further  details 
on  several  of  these  actions. 

The  Supply  Agency  statutes  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  this  im- 
portant institution  of  the  Community  should 
begin  shortly  to  assume  its  functions  of  insuring 
the  supply  of  all  ores,  raw  materials,  and  special 
fissionable  materials  as  provided  in  the  treaty. 
Basic  health  and  safety  standards  for  the 
Community  have  also  been  approved. 

In  the  foreign  relations  field,  EURATOM  and 
Great  Britain  will  soon  sign  a  bilateral  agreement 
providing  the  framework  for  future  cooperation. 
It  is  similar  to  our  normal  bilateral  agreements  in 
that  it  deals  generally  with  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  exchanging  infor- 
mation, and  methods  for  transferring  fuel.  It 
also  treats  the  safeguard  problem  along  lines 
similar  to  those  followed  in  our  joint  program. 
It  does  not,  however,  provide  for  joint  research 
or  development  projects.  EURATOM  is  also 
continuing  its  close  cooperation  with  the  OEEC 
atomic  program. 

In  connection  specifically  with  the  U.S.- 
EURATOM  program,  the  Community  has  just 


4  John  F.  Floberg,  member,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 
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received  for  its  action  a  proposal  on  third-party 
liability  and  has  already  taken  action  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  tariffs.  On  the  latter  point,  since 
Mr.  Floberg  did  not  elaborate  on  the  tariff  actions; 
of  the  Community,  the  situation  is  as  follows : 

On  January  1,  1959,  the  six  member  govern-; 
ments,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  EURATOM 
Commission,  fixed  the  common  external  tariff  oi 
the  six  countries  on  nuclear  products  coming  from 
third  countries.     (At  the  same  time,  the  membei! 
states  in  accordance  with  the  EURATOM  treat}: 
eliminated  all  tariffs  on  trade  in  nuclear  products 
among  the  six  members  of  EURATOM.)    Majoi 
action  toward  third  countries  is  the  establishmeni . 
of  a  10  percent  duty  on  nuclear  reactors  and  parts 
with  a  suspension  of  the  collection  of  this  dutj 
for  a  period  of  3  years. 

There  was  considerable  debate  on  this  actior 
among  the  governments  of  the  member  states.  Ir 
the  countries  with  relatively  advanced  industrial 
potential  in  the  nuclear  field,  there  were  pressures 
to  protect  these  industries  from  outside  competi 
tion  by  higher  tariffs.  The  final  decision  to  rejec 
this  approach  was  taken  by  the  governments  wit 
the  realization  that  their  basic  long-term  interest 
were  better  served  by  improving  the  technique  o 
nuclear  reactor  development  as  quickly  as  possib 
and  reducing  the  costs  of  producing  nuclea 
power  as  much  as  possible.  This,  of  course,  wa 
one  of  the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  join 
U.S.-EURATOM  program. 

Finally  I  would  like  to   describe  briefly  t 
current    status    of    loan    negotiations    betwee 
EURATOM  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Impor 
Bank  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  line  i 
credit  not  to  exceed  $135  million  to  EURATOM  t 
assist  in  financing  the  purchase  of  United  States 
type  nuclear  reactors  to  be  installed  in  nuclea 
power  plants,  including  initial  fuel  fabricatio 
and  engineering  services.  The  Export-Impoi 
Bank  credit  will  be  available  to  EURATOM  fc 
loaning  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  the  prior  ap 
proval  of  Eximbank  for  installations  in  nuclea 
power  plants  located  within  the  EURATO. 
countries,  i.e.  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Itah 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 

EURATOM  has  been  informed  of  this  authoi 
ization.  It  has  also  been  informed,  however,  tha 
the  line  of  credit  will  not  be  established  until  th 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the  Unite 
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tates  and  EURATOM  signed  in  Brussels  on 
ovember  8, 1958,5  comes  into  effect. 
Allocations  under  the  line  of  credit  to  finance 
rojects,  selected  jointly  by  the  United  States 
tomic  Energy  Commission  and  EURATOM, 
ill  be  made  by  the  bank  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
>ecific  terms  and  conditions,  among  them: 

1.  The  bank  must  be  satisfied  that  the  enterprise 
sleeted  will  have  available  from  other  sources 
ich  additional  financing  as  is  necessary  to  com- 
lete  the  project. 

2.  The  bank  must  be  satisfied  with  the  terms 
id  conditions  of  the  loan  from  EURATOM  to 
le  enterprise,  including  security  therefor. 

3.  Obligations  issued  by  enterprises  to  EURA- 
OM,  in  evidence  of  their  indebtedness  to  it,  to- 
ether  with  security  for  such  obligations,  must  be 
ledged  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank  in  a  manner 
itisfactory  to  it. 

The  proposed  credit,  which  will  bear  interest 
t  the  rate  of  4y2  percent  per  annum  on  out- 
ending  balances,  is  to  be  amortized  over  a  15- 
Bar  period,  following  completion  of  construction 
f  the  respective  projects. 

With  regard  to  future  relations  between  EURA- 
'OM  and  the  United  States,  the  Atomic  Energy 
iommission  and  the  Department  of  State  have 
nder  consideration  the  question  of  negotiating 
n  overall  bilateral  agreement  with  EURATOM 
rhich  would  comprehend  the  provisions  of  exist- 
lg  bilaterals  into  a  single  agreement.  Our  present 
ilaterals,  as  well  as  the  EURATOM  treaty  and 
ae  agreement  for  cooperation  now  before  this 
ommittee,  all  envisage  that  this  will  be  done.  I 
xpect  that  talks  with  EURATOM  will  begin  some 
ime  this  spring  and  that  the  negotiation  of  such 
n  agreement  could  be  completed  before  the  end 
f  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  congres- 
ional  action  of  last  summer  was  an  indispensable 
lenient  in  moving  ahead  with  the  program.  In 
Europe  it  was  viewed  as  confirmation  of  our  intent 
)  proceed  with  this  joint  endeavor.  I  am  told  that 
blowing  passage  of  the  EURATOM  Coopera- 

on  Act8  European  utilities  and  business  firms 
egan  making  serious  plans  for  participation  in 
ie  program.  This  alone  may  have  saved  us  many 
lonths  in  the  development  of  contacts  between 


European  and  American  industries  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  this  program.  With  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
I  believe  that  we  can  look  forward  to  substantial 
further  progress. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  1st  Session 

The  Right  to  Travel.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  49  as  extended  by 
S.  Res.  234  of  the  85th  Congress,  2d  session.  A  survey 
of  the  extent  to  which  Constitutional  rights  are  being 
respected  in  the  issuance,  limitation  of  use,  denial,  and 
revocation  of  American  passports.  Part  2,  April  4, 
1957.     613  pp. 

85th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Proposed  EURATOM  Agreements.  Index  to  hearings  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  the 
proposed  EURATOM  agreements  and  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  cooperative  program  July  22- 
August  13, 1958.     Part  3.    20  pp. 

Thirty-ninth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Oper- 
ations. Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  the  thirty-ninth  report  to  Congress 
on  lend-lease  operations  for  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1957.     H.  Doc.  449.     33  pp. 

Private  Foreign  Investment.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  December  1-5,  1958. 
649  pp. 

International  Cooperation  in  the  Exploration  of  Space. 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration.  H.  Rept.  2709.  January  3,  1959. 
16  pp. 

The  United  States  and  Outer  Space.  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space  Explora- 
tions.   H.  Rept.  2710.    January  3,  1959.    41  pp. 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

The  State  of  the  Union.  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  Union.    H.  Doc.  1.    January  9,  1959.    11  pp. 
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"  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  12, 1959,  p.  69. 
'  Public  Law  85-846. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Property 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial  prop- 
erty of  March  20,  1883  (TS  379),  revised  at  Brussels 
December  14,  1900   (TS  411),  at  Washington  June  2, 
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1911  (TS  579),  at  The  Hague  November  6,  1925  (TS 
834),  at  London  June  2,  1934  (TS  941),  and  at  Lisbon 
October  31,  1958.1  Done  at  Lisbon  October  31,  1958. 
Enters  into  force  June  1,  1963 ;  if  ratified  by  six  coun- 
tries prior  to  this  date  it  will  enter  into  force  for  those 
countries  1  month  after  the  notification  of  the  deposit 
of  the  sixth  ratification.  The  present  convention  re- 
places previous  revising  conventions  as  between  con- 
tracting parties. 

Signatures:  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Prance,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia, 
Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Morocco,  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Rumania, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Yugoslavia,  October  31,  1958. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Agreement  regarding  the  return  of  Austrian  property, 
rights  and  interests.  Signed  at  Washington  January 
30,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  exchange 
of  ratifications. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  amending  memorandum  of  understanding  to 
the  agricultural  commodities  agreement  of  June  30, 
1958  (TIAS  4105).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Quito  December  9  and  12,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
December  12, 1958. 

Japan 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1952,  as  amended  (TIAS  2854).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  January  14,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  January  14,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  28  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

John  0.  Bell  to  be  Special  Assistant  for  Mutual  Se- 
curity Coordination. 

Lampton  Berry  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ceylon. 

James  C.  H.  Bonbright  to  be  Ambassador  to  Sweden. 

Henry  A.  Byroade  to  be  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan. 

C.  Burke  Elbrick  to  be  Ambassador  to  Portugal. 

John  D.  Jernegan  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Iraq. 

Livingston  T.  Merchant  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Leonard  J.  Saccio  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth  to  be  Ambassador  to  Canada. 


Designations 

Donald  G.  MacDonald  as  Executive  Secretary  of  th 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  effective  Jar 
uary  25.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  o 
State  press  release  66  dated  January  26'.) 


New  Consular  District  for  Muscat 

Effective  December  20,  1958,  the  consular  district  fc 
Muscat  is  the  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and  Oman  (includir 
Dhofar).  This  new  district,  formerly  under  the  inform; 
jurisdiction  of  the  consulate  general  at  Dhahran,  Saui 
Arabia,  will  be  covered  by  an  American  officer  resident ! 
Aden. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  January  26-February  1 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  January  26  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  53  of 
January  21,  56  of  January  22,  and  62  of  Janu- 
ary 24. 

No.       Date  Subject 

*64    1/26    Libya  credentials. 
65    1/26    Dillon:    "Realities    of    Soviet    Foreign 
Economic  Policies." 

*66    1/26    MacDonald  named  ICA  executive  sec- 
retary (biographic  details). 
67    1/26    Meeting  of  Secretary  Dulles  and  Pote 
Sarasin  (rewrite). 

*68    1/26    Educational  exchange   (Pakistan,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden). 

*69    1/27    Mexico  credentials. 

70  1/27    Dulles :  news  conference. 

71  1/28    Dulles:    House    Foreign    Affairs   Com- 

"mi  ft-^^ 

t72    1/28    Becker:  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

♦73     1/28     Semiannual  report  on  mutual  security. 

*74    1/28    Educational  exchange  (Japan). 

75  1/28    DLF  loan  to  Greece. 

76  1/29    U.S.-Canada    statement    on    Columbia 

River  Basin. 
*77     1/29    Educational  exchange  (Chile). 
78    1/29    Food  grains  to  Yemen. 
*79    1/29    Educational  exchange   (Argentina). 

80  1/29     Study    of    science    and    technology    in 

African  development. 

81  1/30    Return  of  Austrian  property,  rights  and 

interests. 

82  1/30    GATT  consultations  on  import  restric- 

tions. 

83  1/30     Dulles :    statement    regarding    Senator 

Green. 

84  1/30    DLF  loan  to  Liberia. 

t86    1/31    Dulles :  "The  Role  of  Law  in  Peace." 


1  Not  in  force. 
250 


*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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he  Role  of  Law  in  Peace 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles l 


I  deeply  appreciate  the  high  honor  paid  to  me 
lis  evening  by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
on.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  devoted  my 
orking  life  to  the  practice  of  the  law  and  a  re- 
tted matter,  the  practice  of  diplomacy.  Tonight 
would  like  to  discuss  the  basic  relationship  be- 
veen  law  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
tates. 

he  Fallacy  of  Peace  by  Force 

In  the  swift  flow  of  daily  events  it  is  easy  to 

>se  track  of  the  broad  strategy  of  our  foreign 

olicy.    We  seek  peace,  of  course.    But  we  seek 

;  in  what  seems  to  us  the  only  dependable  way — 

le  substitution  of  justice  and  law  for  force. 

This  is  a  relatively  recent  concept,  and  even 

)day  many  do  not  accept  it. 

Often  peace  is  identified  with  the  imposition  by 

rong  nations   of   their   so-called   "benevolent" 

lie  upon  the  weaker.    Most  of  these  efforts  col- 

psed  in  war.     The  best  known  effort  of  this 

ind  was  the  Pax  Romana.    And  a  Pax  Britan- 

ica  for  a  century  kept  relative  peace  and  a  world 

'der  which  promoted  worldwide  economic  de- 

jslopment. 

But  the  world  of  today  is  very  different  from 
iie  world  of  past  centuries.  It  cannot  be  ruled. 
,  Nevertheless,  world  peace  through  world  rule 
,  the  creed  of  international  communism. 
!  Its  reasoning  is  simple.  Physical  matter,  these 
l^mmunists  see,  becomes  more  productive  when 
!  is  ordered,  when  there  are  no  disharmonies, 
lien  there  is  no  grit  in  the  gears.    Human  beings, 


Made  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  31  (press  release  8G).  On 
is  occasion  Secretary  Dulles  received  the  association's 
nual  Gold  Medal  Award  for  distinguished  service  in 
J  law. 
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they  believe,  are  but  animated  particles  of  matter 
and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  matter, 
if  maximum  productivity  and  harmony  are  to  be 
achieved.  So,  it  is  argued,  people  everywhere 
should  be  brought  into  world  order  and  conform- 
ity of  action,  thought,  and  belief.  This  is  the 
mission  of  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment. 

We  and  our  allies  reject  this  road  to  peace,  no 
matter  how  trying  and  difficult  may  be  the  alter- 
native. We  know  that  human  beings  are  more  than 
animated  particles  of  matter.  They  are  part  of 
a  spiritual  world.  To  proceed  on  a  purely  ma- 
terialistic basis  is  to  insure  failure.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  has  said : 

The  grand  lesson  of  history  is  that  tyrannism  cannot 
last  except  among  servile  races. 

Today  people  everywhere,  even  within  the  So- 
viet Union,  are  becoming  less  servile.  We  wel- 
come this  as  we  welcome  the  growing  realization 
throughout  the  world  that,  just  as  19th-century 
colonialism  has  become  outmoded,  so  Communist 
dictatorship  is  even  more  reactionary.  Lasting 
peace  will  never  be  achieved  in  terms  of  a  world- 
wide tyranny. 

Another  means  of  preserving  the  peace  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  so-called  balance  of  power. 
Sometimes  this  works.  But  any  such  balance  is 
inevitably  precarious.  Furthermore,  balance  of 
power  normally  implies  a  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  But  history  teaches  that  change  is  in- 
evitable. Whatever  may  be  the  desire  to  maintain 
a  balance  of  power,  the  balance  inevitably  shifts — 
with  results  such  as  those  experienced  in  1914  and 
1939. 

We  come  then  to  the  third  method  of  preserving 
the  peace.    This  is  a  system  of  order  based  upon 
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the  replacement  of  force  by  community  justice, 
reflecting  moral  law.  This  has  been  the  depend- 
able basis  for  national  order  in  many  countries, 
but  until  recently  there  has  not  been  any  deter- 
mined effort  to  apply  it  internationally. 

The  Rule  of  Law 

We  in  the  United  States  have  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  history  insisted  that  there  is  a 
rule  of  law  which  is  above  the  rule  of  man.  That 
concept  we  derived  from  our  English  forebears. 
But  we,  as  well  as  they,  played  a  part  in  its 
acceptance. 

As  Commager  and  Morris  have  pointed  out  in 
their  The  Spirit  of  "/£,  volume  1,  page  vni : 

.  .  .  the  War  for  Independence  was  distinguished  by 
its  concern  for  and  emphasis  upon  legality.  The  Ameri- 
cans fought  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  as  they  believed 
them  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  British  Constitution,  and 
for  the  rights  of  man  as  they  understood  them  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  Nature  and  Nature's  God. 

And  as  John  Marshall  put  it : 

There  are  principles  of  abstract  justice  which  the 
Creator  of  all  things  has  impressed  on  the  mind  of  His 
creature  man. 

Thus  our  Nation  since  its  inception  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  man  in  his  rela- 
tionship with  other  men  should  be  governed  by 
moral,  or  natural,  law.  It  was  believed  that  this 
was  something  that  all  could  comprehend.  So 
great  responsibilities  were  placed  upon  a  jury,  and 
the  "conscience"  of  the  chancellor  was  relied  upon 
to  temper  legal  rigors  with  equity.  And  legisla- 
tures annually  change  our  statute  laws  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  making  these  laws  more  conformable 
to  justice. 

Now  we  carry  these  concepts  into  the  inter- 
national field.  We  believe  that  the  results  thus 
obtainable,  though  not  perfect,  are  nevertheless 
generally  fair  and  that  they  are  preferable  to  any 
other  human  order  that  can  be  devised. 

A  most  significant  development  of  our  time  is 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time,  under  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  there  has  been  a  determined 
effort  to  establish  law  and  justice  as  the  decisive 
and  essential  substitutes  for  force. 

Peaceful  Change 

What  is  vital  here  is  to  recognize  that  the  re- 
nunciation of  force  under  these  conditions  im- 


plies not  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  bu 
peaceful  change.  World  order  cannot  be  assure* 
merely  by  the  elimination  of  violence.  There  mus 
also  be  processes  of  peaceful  change  whereby  jus 
tice  manifests  itself. 

This  new  and  constructive  approach  was  th 
distinctive  contribution  of  the  San  Francisco  Con 
ference  in  1945. 

The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  ha' 
involved  a  dedication  to  the  principle  that  th 
status  quo  should  be  preserved  by  the  authorit 
of  the  "great"  powers.  This  concept,  as  Elih 
Root  pointed  out,  "would  not  only  be  futile;  : 
would  be  mischievous.  Change  and  growth  ai 
the  law  of  life." 

Yet,  as  drafted  by  the  so-called  "great"  powei 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  United  Nations  Charti 
would  have  reflected  that  same  principle.  B 
hind  it  was  the  premise  that,  since  the  Unite 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.SJ 
had  won  peace  by  their  combined  military  powt 
world  order  should  be  maintained — policed — ' 
that  same  authority  and  power. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  as  they  we 
to  San  Francisco  for  adoption  by  the  so-call 
"small"  powers,  contained  pledges  not  to  atta: 
and  undertakings  to  seek  peaceful  settlemen. 
And  provision  was  made  for  a  Security  Counc, 
which  was  designed  to  prevent  aggression.  Bt 
they  contained  no  reference  whatever  to  "justk 
as  the  alternative  to  force.  Nor  did  they  open  \i 
door  to  any  processes  for  peaceful  change. 

Law  and  Justice  in  Place  of  Violence 

What  came  out  of  San  Francisco  was  vasy 
different.  The  twin  concepts  of  "internatioJ 
law"  and  "justice"  were  interwoven  through^ 
the  charter  as  the  counterpart  of  the  renunciatn 
of  force. 

The  preamble  expresses  not  only  the  determi  i- 
tion  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  to  s'e 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  w 
but  also : 

to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and  reset 
for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties  and  other  soues 
of  international  law  can  be  maintained.  .  .  . 

The  first  subdivision  of  article  1  called  or 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  "in  conforrity 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  intemati<al 
law." 
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By  article  2  members  were  admonished  to  settle 
eir  international  disputes  "by  peaceful  means  in 
ch  a  manner  that  international  peace  and  se- 
rity,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered." 
The  Security  Council  was  required  to  follow 
ese  principles  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  (ar- 
:le  24(2)).  And  a  "peaceful  change"  article 
rticle  14)  was  incorporated,  permitting  the  Gen- 
al  Assembly  to  recommend  "the  peaceful  ad- 
stment  of  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin, 
lich  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general 
ilfare." 

Of  special  significance  is  the  conference  state- 
jnt  on  withdrawal  which  said : 

.  .  withdrawals  or  some  other  forms  of  dissolution 
the  Organization  would  become  inevitable  if,  deceiv- 
l  the  hopes  of  humanity,  the  Organization  was  revealed 
be  unable  to  maintain  peace  or  could  do  so  only  at 
i  expense  of  law  and  justice.     [Italics  supplied.] 

These  examples,  among  others,  demonstrate  that 
the  United  Nations  Charter  we  have  on  the  one 
nd  a  renunciation  of  force  as  an  instrument  of 
licy  and  on  the  other  hand  the  necessary  bal- 
cing  concept  of  a  rule  of  justice  and  law. 

lited  Nations  Experience  With  Communist  Bloc 

We  have  now  had  14  years  of  experience  under 
e  United  Nations  Charter.  In  retrospect  we 
ust  say  that  these  concepts  have  neither  enjoyed 
definitive  success  nor  met  with  definitive  failure. 
The  Communist-bloc  countries  never  honestly 
cepted  the  concepts  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
r,  either  as  regards  the  renunciation  of  force  or 
regards  the  rule  of  justice  and  law.  Indeed, 
ese  United  Nations  concepts  can  no  more  be 
mbined  with  Communist  doctrine  than  oil  with 
iter. 

International  communism  believes  that  force  or 
reats  of  force  are  a  legitimate  means  to  advance 
i  goals.  The  list  of  international  examples  that 
n  be  cited  on  this  point  is  a  long  one.  It  in- 
ldes  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Finland,  Po- 
nd, Greece,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Berlin  block- 
e,  Tibet,  Korea,  Indochina,  Hungary,  East 
irmany,  the  Taiwan  Straits,  threats  of  missile 
nihilation,  and  recent  threats  in  relation  to 
,'rlin. 

Also,  since  the  creed  of  international  commu- 
|5m  is  atheistic  and  materialistic,  it  does  not  ac- 
?t  the  concept  of  abstract  justice. 


Furthermore,  "law"  to  Communists  means 
something  very  different  than  to  us.  To  them, 
laws  are  essentially  the  means  whereby  those  in 
power  suppress  or  destroy  their  enemies. 

The  Communist  bloc  rejects,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  resort  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  and  instead  of  "respect  for  the  obliga- 
tions arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of 
international  law"  they  apply  Lenin's  formula: 
"Promises  are  like  piecrusts,  made  to  be  broken." 

Thus,  a  few  days  after  signing  the  charter  de- 
signed to  establish  respect  for  international  en- 
gagements, the  Soviet  Union  made  a  30-year 
treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  China  and  as  part  of  such 
treaty  agreed  "to  render  to  China  moral  support 
and  aid  in  military  supplies  and  other  material 
resources,  such  support  and  aid  to  be  entirely 
given  to  the  National  Government  as  the  central 
government  of  China."  2  No  sooner  had  that  en- 
gagement been  taken  than  it  was  broken,  as  has 
indeed  been  formally  found  by  the  United 
Nations. 

And,  to  skip  to  the  most  recent  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  recently  decided  to  declare  null  and 
void  the  agreements  of  1944-45  with  the  "Western 
powers  with  relation  to  Berlin. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  Communist-bloc 
countries  use  membership  as  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity for  propaganda  and  disruptive  maneu- 
vers. They  use  the  veto  power  in  the  Security 
Council  in  order  to  annul  any  action  they  do  not 
like.  They  blandly  ignore  any  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  which  contains 
recommendations  or  condemnations  which  cross 
their  will.  And  in  the  guise  of  seeking  what  they 
call  "parity"  they  seek  power  to  veto  the  under- 
takings of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  has  accordingly  been  necessary  to  supplement 
the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  eliminate 
force.  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense,  and  under  that  article  about 
50  nations  have  entered  into  collective  defense 
arrangements.  These  have  given  a  realistic  sanc- 
tion to  the  principle  of  nonuse  of  force,  a  sanction 


2  For  text  of  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  1945  and  an  ex- 
change of  related  notes,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  10,  1946, 
p.  201. 
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which  is  not  otherwise  adequately  obtainable  in 
the  United  Nations  as  presently  constituted. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard 
is  impressive.  The  United  States  fought  in  Korea, 
and  defied  threats  of  war  in  a  number  of  other 
places,  to  assure  that  armed  aggression  should  not 
be  used  by  the  Communists  as  a  means  to  take 
over  the  free  nations  one  by  one. 

United  Nations  Experience  With  Free  Worid 

•Our  attitude  toward  the  use  of  armed  force  is 
a  matter  of  principle  and  not  merely  an  anti- 
Communist  policy.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  made  clear,  even  to 
its  good  friends,  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  use 
of  force  in  the  settlement  of  international  prob- 
lems. In  this  regard  a  most  difficult  problem  was 
posed  by  the  French-U.K.  attack  on  Egypt  and 
the  concurrent  Israeli  attack  on  Egypt. 

It  is  easy  to  support  a  principle  when  those 
who  violate  it  are  those  who  proclaim  themselves 
enemies.  It  is  hard  to  do  so  when  the  issue  is 
raised  by  friends.  Nevertheless  it  seemed  to  us, 
in  the  fall  of  1956,  that  the  entire  peace  concept 
of  the  United  Nations  was  at  stake  and  that  if 
the  article  of  the  charter  involving  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  use  of  force  were  to  become  a  dead  let- 
ter, the  world  would  revert  to  chaos. 

As  I  stated  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  November  l,3  the  threatened 
course  of  action  seemed : 

.  .  .  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  charter  and  one  which  if  persisted  in  would  gravely 
undermine  our  charter  and  undermine  this  organization. 

But  I  also  referred  to  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  requiring  the  settlement  of  disputes  "in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  of 
international  law."  And  I  pointed  out  that  the 
charter  "calls  not  merely  for  a  peaceful  solution, 
but  a  just  solution."  I  added,  "The  United  Na- 
tions may  have  been  somewhat  laggard,  somewhat 
impotent  in  dealing  with  many  injustices  which 
are  inherent  in  this  Middle  East  situation." 

The  overwhelming  verdict  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  in  support  of  the  principle  of  nonuse  of 
force  to  which  we  had  given  our  support.  The 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Israel  responded. 
The  invading  forces  were  withdrawn.  Tolerable 
solutions  were  found  through  peaceful  means. 


It  is  premature  to  say  that  the  Suez  affair  marks 
a  decisive  historical  turning  point;  it  may  so 
prove.  What  can  be  said  at  this  time  is  that,  if  the 
charter  pledge  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  had 
been  interpreted  by  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  so  loosely  as  to  permit  the  Suez  action,  or 
if  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Israel  had 
shown  toward  the  United  Nations  the  same  con- 
tempt that  the  U.S.S.E.  showed  the  United  Na- 
tions in  relation  to  Hungary,  then  the  whole  peace 
effort  represented  by  the  United  Nations  would 
have  collapsed,  ending  the  present  effort  of  man- 
kind to  organize  the  peace  along  rational  lines. 

Justice,  Law,  and  Peaceful  Change 

We  have  through  collective  security  arrange- 
ments largely  deterred  the  Communist  bloc  f  roir 
using  force.  But  we  have  found  no  effective 
means  of  persuading  or  inducing  the  countries  ol 
that  bloc  to  accept  the  principles  of  justice  and  la^ 
and  peaceful  change. 

This  is  not  true  as  respects  the  nations  of  t 
free  world.  There  the  twin  concepts  of  the  re 
nunciation  of  force  and  the  affirmative  role 
justice  and  international  law  have,  genera 
speaking,  prevailed.  The  reasons  for  this  are  no 
difficult  to  understand.  The  peoples  of  the  fre 
world  have  respect  for  religion;  they  recogniz 
moral  law ;  and  they  have  a  decent  regard  for  t 
opinions  of  mankind.  As  a  result  the  nations 
the  free  world  have  not  only  evidenced  a  healt 
respect  for  the  principles  of  justice  and  interna 
tional  law  but  they  have  also  promoted  a  rema: 
able  amount  of  "peaceful  change"  to  conform 
concepts  of  justice  and  morality. 

Since  January  1,  1943,  for  example,  21  ne 
nations  have  come  into  existence  in  countries  foi 
merly  ruled  by  other  free-world  countries  an 
these  new  nations  have  been  accepted  into 
community  of  nations.  Others  are  scheduled 
gain  their  independence  and  sovereignty  in 
near  future.  As  another  illustration  I  cite  t 
meeting  last  spring  of  86  nations  in  Geneva  to 
view  the  principles  governing  the  law  of  the  se: 
While  a  number  of  the  established  rules  of  la 
in  this  field  were  reconfirmed  by  the  conference, 
is   equally    important   to   note   that   significa: 


o 


8# 
Kfaf 


'  Ibid.,  Nov.  12,  1956,  p.  751. 
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*  For  a  closing  statement  by  Arthur  Dean,  chairman 
the  U.S.  delegation,  and  texts  of  conventions,  protoc 
and  resolutions,  see  ibid.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1110. 
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anges — responsive  to  the  requirements  of  new 
aditions — were  agreed  upon. 

ibility  vs.  Change 

Peaceful  change  and  development  are,  therefore, 
pificant  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world, 
rhaps,  indeed,  the  pendulum  is  swinging  too  far 
the  direction  of  change.  Law  serves  not  merely 
settle  specific  disputes  but  to  provide  a  sense  of 
surity  in  daily  living.  A  measure  of  stability  is 
essential  ingredient  of  peace  and  order. 
Change — even  political  and  social  change — 
3uld  not  be  so  impetuous  as  to  paralyze  forward 
inning  or  to  wreak  unnecessary  injury  upon 
ablished  rights.  While  law  should  be  and  is 
aject  to  an  orderly  process  of  change,  as  re- 
ired  by  justice,  law  does  have  a  role  as  a  shield 
d  a  protector  of  those  who  rely  in  good  faith  on 
ernational  engagements. 

e  Future 

Let  us  now  look  ahead  and  consider  what  can  be 
ne  to  promote  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  role  of 
stice  and  law  in  international  affairs. 
First,  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  pressing  need 
tong  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  for 
»re  condemnation  and  less  tolerance  of  the 
able  standard  in  the  United  Nations  which  has 
m  created  by  the  actions  and  activities  of  the 
tions  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Those  nations  should 
made  to  feel  the  weight  of  public  disapproval 
their  attitude.  The  position  they  have  taken 
ikes  at  the  foundation  of  man's  promising  and 
ential  effort  to  abolish  resort  to  force  and  to 
)lace  it  by  the  processes  of  justice  and  law.  I 
7  in  all  seriousness  that  the  United  Nations  and 
J  world  can,  perhaps,  survive  a  limited  phase  of 
uble  standard.  But  they  cannot  survive  a  per- 
cent double  standard.  Unless  the  United  Na- 
ns becomes,  for  all,  an  instrumentality  of  peace 
rough  justice  and  law,  as  it  was  designed  to  be, 
Hi,  as  the  founders  declared,  some  alternative 
ist  be  found. 

Second,  there  is  a  real  need  to  intensify,  within 
J  free  world,  the  development  of  the  processes 
justice,  giving  due  regard  to  the  need  for  sta- 
ity  and  to  the  coequal  need  for  an  orderly  proc- 
i  of  change,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
justice.  This,  in  my  view,  is  sometimes  over- 
bed in  the  deliberations  and  the  actions  of  the 


General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
General  Assembly  can  be  and  is  powerful  when  it 
reflects  a  genuine  moral  judgment.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  same  Assembly  could  become  feudal 
or  even  tyrannical  if  it  were  to  develop  into  a 
system  of  bloc  voting  in  terms  of  geographical 
areas  or  in  terms  of  the  "haves"  as  against  the 
"have  nots." 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  serious  need  for  all  of  us  to 
develop  a  respect  for  law  as  a  basis  for  stability 
and  confidence.  Those  nations  which  do  have 
common  standards  should,  by  their  conduct  and 
example,  advance  the  rule  of  law  by  submitting 
their  disputes  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, or  to  some  other  international  tribunal  upon 
which  they  can  agree. 

As  I  have  recently  indicated,  we  are  closely  ex- 
amining the  question  of  our  own  relationship  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  with  the  view 
of  seeing  whether  ways  and  means  can  be  found 
to  assure  a  greater  use  of  that  Court  by  ourselves 
and,  through  our  example,  by  others. 

The  United  States  was  born  as  a  nation  because 
the  colonists  believed  men  possessed,  under  law, 
certain  basic  freedoms  and  certain  inalienable 
rights.  As  a  nation  we  have,  more  than  any 
others,  striven  for  the  supremacy  of  law  as  an 
expression  of  justice.  Now  we  are  seeking  to  es- 
tablish world  order  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  collective  life  of  nations  ought  to  be  governed 
by  law — law  as  formulated  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  treaties, 
and  law  as  enunciated  by  international  courts. 

Your  fellow  bar  association,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  has  set  up  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Charles  Khyne,  its  past  pres- 
ident, charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  into  the 
question  of  what  can  be  done  to  advance  the  rule 
of  law  among  nations.  The  Government  wel- 
comes this  action  and  will  give  full  and  serious 
consideration  to  any  recommendations  made  by 
that  committee. 

To  accomplish  peace  through  law  will  take 
patience  and  perseverance.  It  will  require  us  at 
times  to  provide  an  example  by  accepting  for  our- 
selves standards  of  conduct  more  advanced  than 
those  generally  accepted.  We  shall  be  misunder- 
stood and  our  motives  misinterpreted  by  others 
who  have  had  no  such  training  as  we  in  doctrine 
of  law. 

In  this  task  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
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will   have   a   special   responsibility   and  unique 
opportunity. 

There  is  no  nobler  mission  that  our  Nation  could 
perform.  Upon  its  success  may  depend  the  very 
survival  of  the  human  race.  We  can,  therefore, 
dedicate  ourselves  to  this  mission  with  supreme 
confidence  that  our  Nation  shall  thus  fulfill  its 
highest  destiny. 


Exchange  of  Persons 
to  Peace 


A  Gateway 


Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower1 

It  is  a  privilege  to  greet  the  members  of  this 
audience,  all  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  of  all  peoples  by  all  other  peoples. 
The  theme  for  this  conference — "World  Peace 
Through  International  Exchange  of  Persons" — 
suggests  one  of  the  most  promising  gateways  for 
reaching  our  most  sought  after  goal — a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

We  realize  that  peace  demands  understanding. 
I  know  of  no  better  single  method  of  reaching 
mutual  understanding  than  by  multiplying  our 
international  contacts  through  people-to-people 
diplomacy.  Fourteen  years  ago  delegates  from 
the  world  over  met  in  San  Francisco  to  draft  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  One  experience  that  ac- 
companied this  meeting  seems  to  have  some  rele- 
vance for  us  today. 

To  escape  the  tedious  strain  of  weeks  of  confer- 
ences, a  party  of  a  geographer,  a  statesman,  and 
a  lawyer,  driven  by  an  Army  sergeant,  took  a  trip 
to  the  Eedwoods.  Walking  among  the  giant 
trees,  the  geographer  remarked  that,  while  it 
would  be  a  slight  exaggeration  to  say  that  over 
every  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface  dust  par- 
ticles from  the  entire  earth's  surface  circulated, 
the  statement  was,  to  all  intents,  true. 

To  this  the  statesman  replied,  "If  only  we  might 
have  the  same  interchange  of  peoples  and  ideas, 
our  troubling  problems  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference would  be  resolved  overnight." 

From  the  lawyer  came  the  jesting  comment, 
"This  is  the  greatest  violation  of  private  property 
rights  that  I  have  ever  heard." 


1  Marie  before  the  Third  National  Conference  on  Ex- 
change of  Persons  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  30  (White 
House  press  release). 


But  the  final  observation  came  from  the  Arm; 
sergeant,  "What  this  means  to  me,"  he  said  quietlj 
"is  that  we're  all  really  living  in  each  other' 
backyard." 

Now  each  passing  year  since  the  drafting  c 
the  United  Nations  Charter  has  brought  new  r< 
minders  of  a  closer  relationship  among  the  people 
of  all  nations.  As  the  world  has  moved  throug 
tensions  and  intermittent  crises,  the  important, 
of  our  interdependence  has  been  strikingly  drive 
home  by  far-reaching  developments  in  atom 
fission,  electronic  communication,  and  swifte: 
than-sound  flight.  Today,  when  the  possibilit 
of  war  carries  with  it  a  threat  to  the  survival  ( 
civilization,  the  urgency  of  dealing  effective'' 
with  all  threats  to  peace  is  self-evident. 

Mutual  understanding  is  more  than  important- 
it  is  vital. 

The  exchange  of  persons  is  one  approach  I 
which  we  may  work  for  understanding  aloi 
many  fronts.  The  need  is  for  a  continuous  a 
tivity  based  upon  the  commonsense  belief  th 
understanding  is  an  exportable  item  to  all  natior 
including  our  own. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  here  to  our  shor 
students,  educators,  lawyers,  scientists,  artist 
government  officials,  and  others  from  dista 
lands,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  Amei 
cans  also  enjoy  the  enriching  experience  I 
work  and  study  in  other  nations.  Such  progran, 
I  am  happy  to  note,  are  receiving  constant  e- 
couragement  and  support  from  the  139  public  a:l 
private  organizations  that  are  represented  he 
today. 

Here  I  should  say  this  group  is  growing  w 
rapidly,  because  the  statistics  given  to  me  yest- 
day,  allowing  me  to  write  down  130 — on  the  wl 
over  here,  your  president  told  me  it  was  V- 

Now  the  education  and  training  of  our  peo]e 
for  effective  service  in  our  Government's  oversis 
activities  is  important.  Because  of  this,  the  Sec  - 
tary  of  State  has  recently  appointed  a  Sped 
Assistant  for  the  Coordination  of  Internatioil 
Educational  and  Cultural  Relations  [Robert  I 
Thayer].  The  exchange  of  persons  is  an  essenti 
feature  of  this  training  effort. 

Now  peace  is  a  goal  that  must  never  slip  fm 
focus.  We  have  the  resources  and  faith  in  o-- 
selves  to  do  our  part  for  its  attainment.  But  e 
must  use  these  resources  wisely.  We  must  * 
some  of  our  strength  to  bolster  the  free  nati»s 
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at,  with  us,  stand  as  the  defenders  of  freedom 
d  which,  with  us,  work  for  the  achievement  of 
just  peace. 

For  a  moment  may  I  digress  to  mention  a  re- 
;ed  matter  that  deeply  concerns  all  of  us.  I 
fer  to  the  funds  that  are  appropriated  by  the 
mgress  every  year  to  enable  our  friends  around 
e  world  better  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
lintain  their  independence  through  viable  econ- 
lies.  Of  all  the  money  which  this  country  lays 
t  in  1  year,  none  of  it  contributes  more  to  the 
;urity  of  our  nation  and  to  freedom  than  that 
located  to  our  mutual  security  programs. 
Those  in  public  and  private  life  who  would 
ve  us  cut  America's  mutual  aid  and  loan  pro- 
ams  simply  do  not  understand  what  these  pro- 
ams  mean  to  peace  and  to  America's  safety. 
Any  cutback  of  present  budgetary  levels  for 
r  mutual  security  programs  would  require  ad- 
tional  outlays  for  our  own  security  forces  far 
eater  than  any  amount  that  could  possibly  be 
saved.  Moreover  such  reductions  would  in  the 
ng  run  dilute  the  faith  of  our  allies  in  America's 
[termination  and  ability  to  exercise  leadership 
r  freedom.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  insure 
at  our  friends  around  the  world  will  not  have 
eir  faith  in  these  American  purposes  under- 
ined. 

Building  friendships  among  nations  through 
e  exchange  of  individuals  is  not  an  idea  of  star- 
ing novelty.  Nor  is  it  work  that  can  be  under- 
ken  only  through  a  single  program  of  grand 
■sign.  The  very  term  "people-to-people  diplo- 
acy"  implies  a  healthy  variety  of  programs — 
ts  of  them.  To  each  of  you  here  today,  along 
ith  the  organizations  that  you  represent,  and 
the  Institute  of  International  Education,  which 
II  have  a  40th  anniversary  celebration  tonight, 
extend  warmest  congratulations  on  your  ex- 
ange  work. 

I  hope  your  joint  efforts  will  ever  grow  and 
,ultiply.  We  need  more  individual  diplomats 
|3m  Main  Street,  from  our  farms,  schools,  labo- 
jtories — from  every  walk  of  life.  People-to- 
[ople  diplomacy  means  thousands  of  part-time 
ibassadors — all  working  for  better  relationships 
jiong  all  peoples.  And  the  finest  definition  of  an 
Obassador,  you  will  recall,  is  this:  "He  is,  above 
I  else,  a  man  of  peace." 

jA.nd  I  would  like  to  add  again  my  expression  of 
'jpreciation  to  each  member  of  the  groups  here 
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assembled,  because  of  the  personal  work  used  to 
make  these  ideals  or  purposes  that  I  have  so  halt- 
ingly tried  to  express  become  a  reality.  I  could 
think  of  no  finer  work  that  you  are  doing,  for 
yourself,  your  family,  your  nation — indeed,  for 
civilization. 

Thank  you  very  much.     It  has  been  a  great 
privilege  to  be  with  you. 


UaS.  Clarifies  Position  on  Veto 
in  Nuclear  Test  Controls 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  88  dated  February  3 

The  Soviet  position  on  the  procedures  which 
would  govern  the  control  of  suspension  of  nuclear 
testing  makes  a  shambles  of  the  entire  project.1 
Effective  control  is  of  the  essence,  and  this  has 
been  made  clear  from  the  beginning.  Yet,  under 
the  Soviet  formula,  the  control  organs  would  be 
utterly  impotent  since  every  significant  aspect  of 
their  activity  would  be  subject  to  Soviet  veto. 

The  Soviet  position  throws  doubt  on  whether 
they  ever  really  intended  or  desired  that  the  nego- 
tiations should  reach  a  successful  outcome.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva  will  be  wrecked  by  the  Soviet  veto  de- 
mands or  whether,  in  spite  of  these  present  de- 
mands, there  can  be  a  positive  and  constructive 
outcome.  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
strive  for  this.  But  we  cannot  accept  an  agree- 
ment which  would  involve  putting  dependence 
upon  such  illusory  control  machinery  as  the  Soviet 
delegation  demands. 


George  Lodge  To  Be  Representative 
on  ILO  Governing  Body 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  4 
that  President  Eisenhower  had  on  that  day  ap- 
pointed George  C.  Lodge,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  be  U.S.  Government  representative  on 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  vice  J.  Ernest  Wilkins. 

1  For  a  Department  statement  on  the  key  issues  of  the 
Geneva  negotiations  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9, 1959,  p.  188. 
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U.S.  Representations  to  Soviet  Government  on  C-130  Transport  Plane 
Shot  Down  by  Soviet  Fighter  Aircraft 


Following  is  a  Department  announcement  of 
February  5,  with  attachments,  concerning  the  case 
of  the  unarmed  USAF  C-130  transport  plane 
which  was  shot  down  by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft 
over  Soviet  Armenia  on  September  2,  1958,  to- 
gether with  oral  statements  made  to  news  corre- 
spondents on  February  6  and  7  and  texts  of  Soviet 
notes  of  September  19  and  October  16,  1958. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  5 

Press  release  93  dated  February  5 

On  September  2,  1958,  an  unarmed  U.S.  Air 
Force  C-130  transport  aircraft  disappeared  while 
on  a  flight  in  Turkey.  Seventeen  men  were 
aboard  the  plane  (see  attached  chronology). 

As  the  result  of  an  investigation  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Europe  (USAFE),  it  was 
determined  that  the  plane  had  been  intercepted 
and  attacked  by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Turkish-Soviet  frontier  near  Kars, 
Turkey,  following  which  it  had  crashed  in  flames 
in  Soviet  Armenia. 

On  September  24,  1958,  the  remains  of  six  men 
were  turned  over  to  United  States  authorities. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  repeatedly  pressed 
the  Soviet  Government  for  the  return  of  the  miss- 
ing 11  members  of  the  crew  of  this  plane  or  for 
information  regarding  their  condition  and  where- 
abouts. In  its  latest  written  communication  on 
this  subject,  a  note  of  October  16,  1958,  the  So- 
viet Government  repeated  its  earlier  denials  that 
any  further  information  was  available  regarding 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  plane. 

Representation    by    Deputy     Under    Secretary 
Murphy 

On  November  13,  1958,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary Murphy  made  a  lengthy  oral  representation 
to   Soviet   Ambassador  Mikhail   A.   Menshikov, 
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presenting  him  with  evidence  that  Soviet  fight! 
planes  had  intercepted  the  C-130  and  shot  it  doM 
without  regard  to  the  rules  of  civilized  interi^ 
tional  practice.    Mr.  Murphy  said  that  the  Unit  I 
States  wished  a  settlement  of  this  case.    He  ei 
phasized  that  some  of  our  men  had  been  killi, 
that  there  were  certain  rules  of  conduct  in  i 
civilized  world,  and  that  the  U.S.  Governm* 
hoped  the  desired  information  regarding  the: 
missing  men   would  be  promptly   forthcomi: 
The  Soviet  Ambassador  said  that  he  would  o 
vey  the  details  of  this  representation  to  his  G 
ernment.     (A  full  account  of  Mr.  Murphy's  p 
resentation  is  attached.) 

The  Soviet  Government  did  not  reply  to  t 
representation. 

Representation  by  the  Vice  President 

On  January  7,  1959,  the  Vice  President  of  I 
United  States  received  the  First  Deputy  Chi 
man  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S 
Anastas  I.  Mikoyan.1  During  the  course  of  tl| 
conversation,  the  Vice  President  raised  the  q1 
tion  of  the  11  missing  crew  members  of  the  G-. 
Referring  to  the  desirability  of  reducing  tensili 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unil 
the  Vice  President  said  it  would  be  useful  to  ma 
progress  on  matters  like  this  one.  He  saicit 
would  be  helpful  if  the  Soviet  Government  gTe 
the  U.S.  Government  an  indication  or  a  stateniit 
about  what  had  happened  to  the  men  involTjl 
The  Vice  President  said  that  the  C-130  case  as 
great  emotional  impact  in  the  United  Sto& 
Great  concern  is  felt  about  this  case  by  the  Anr- 
ican  people. 

Mr.  Mikoyan  replied  that  the  Soviet  Gov 
ment  had  given  all  the  information  it  had. 


in- 


1  Mr.  Mikoyan  was  in  the  United  States  on  an  unofl 
visit  Jan.  4-20. 
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1  that  there  was  no  sense  in  their  trying  to 
e  anything  and  wondered  why  the  Americans 
'e  so  suspicious  about  this. 

presentation  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

Ahe  Secretary  took  up  with  Mr.  Mikoyan  on 
luary  16, 1959,  the  destruction  by  Soviet  planes 
the  unarmed  C-130  and  asked  for  information 
arding  the  11  missing  crew  members.  He 
nted  out  that  response  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
lt  to  our  representations  would  help  to  satisfy 
ous  anxieties  felt  by  the  American  people, 
d  want  the  missing  men  returned,  and  that  a 
mingful  response  would  be  a  helpful  step  from 
standpoint  of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
Ir.  Mikoyan  said  that  the  Soviet  Government 
I  done  all  that  it  could,  that  all  the  bodies  had 
a  returned,  and  that  the  Soviet  Government 
not  know  about  any  other  personnel.  Mr. 
coyan  protested  that  there  would  be  no  point 
the  Soviet  Government  holding  any  bodies  or 
ng  crewmen,  and  he  expressed  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ment's  lack  of  understanding  and  irritation 
r  the  U.S.  Government's  insistence  concerning 
>  case.  He  denied  that  the  plane  had  been 
t  down,  asserting  that  it  had  crashed. 


n  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government 
respond  satisfactorily  to  this  Government's 
resentations  on  this  case,  the  U.S.  Government 
>rves  its  rights  with  reference  to  the  human 
I  material  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
riet  action  of  September  2, 1958. 
'he  remains  of  six  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
30  were  returned  to  U.S.  authorities  on  Sep- 
rber  24,  1958  (see  chronology).  Four  of  the 
jv  members  were  subsequently  identified  and 
!e  buried  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
|t  of  kin.  The  two  unidentified  remains  will  be 
ied  with  full  military  honors  at  Arlington  Na- 
jal  Cemetery  at  11  a.m.  on  February  6,  1959. 

I  'hmen  t  h. 

Attachment  1 

i  resentation  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 
1  aviet  Ambassador  Menshikov,  November  13, 1958 

i  November  13,  1058,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 
ved  Soviet  Ambassador  Mikhail  A.  Menshikov,  who 
accompanied  by  Maj.  Gen.  Mikhail  N.  Kostiouk,  Air 
?h6  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington. 

iuary  23,   1959 


Mr.  Murphy  recalled  Ambassador  Menshikov's  past 
statements  regarding  his  desire  to  promote  improved 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations  and  better  understanding  between 
the  two  countries.  He  then  referred  to  the  loss  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  C-130  in  Soviet  Armenia  on  September  2, 
1958,  as  a  cause  of  grave  misunderstanding.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Ambassador  would  cooperate 
in  removing  this  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Murphy  told  the  Ambassador  that  it  was  difficult 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  understand  why  the  Soviet 
Government  had  supplied  no  information  regarding  the 
crash  until  10  days  after  the  incident  had  occurred  (see 
chronology)  and  then  had  furnished  only  a  fragmentary 
report.  Mr.  Murphy  reviewed  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
informed  the  Ambassador  that  it  appeared  to  the  U.S. 
Government  that  the  American  pilot,  as  a  result  of  the 
signals  transmitted  by  radio  beacons  in  Soviet  Georgia 
and  Armenia,  had  probably  made  a  navigational  error 
which  resulted  in  his  unintentionally  crossing  the  Soviet 
border.  The  plane,  having  thus  flown  into  Soviet  terri- 
tory, had  been  shot  down  by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  with- 
out regard  to  the  rules  of  civilized  international  practice, 
as  though  it  were  an  enemy  aircraft.  The  tail  assembly 
had  been  shot  off,  and  the  plane  had  fallen  out  of  control. 

There  had  been  17  men  in  the  plane,  but  the  remains 
of  only  6  men  had  been  returned  to  the  American  au- 
thorities. Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Government  was  making 
this  d-marche  to  the  Soviet  Government  through  Am- 
bassador Menshikov  for  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Soviet  Government  regarding  the  men  who  were  still 
missing.  Mr.  Murphy  said  that  he  could  not  emphasize 
enough  the  gravity  with  which  the  U.S.  Government 
viewed  this  case.  The  U.S.  Government  wanted  the  facts. 
It  wanted  to  know  what  had  happened  to  the  men. 

Since  the  Ambassador  had  questioned  Mr.  Murphy's 
statement  that  the  U.S.  plane  had  been  shot  down  by 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft,  Mr.  Murphy  offered  to  have  played 
for  the  Ambassador  a  recording  of  the  radio  conversation 
between  the  Soviet  pilots  who  had  shot  down  the  C-130. 
The  Ambassador  declined  to  listen  to  this  recording, 
saying  that  he  was  not  competent  to  assess  it  from  a 
technical  point  of  view.  Mr.  Murphy  explained  that  it 
was  for  that  reason  that  the  Soviet  Air  Attach^,  General 
Kostiouk,  an  aviation  expert,  had  been  invited  to  ac- 
company the  Ambassador  on  his  call.  Mr.  Murphy  ex- 
plained that  the  Ambassador  had  been  summoned  in 
order  that  facts  known  to  the  U.S.  Government  might  be 
communicated  to  him  as  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  for  conveyance  to  his  Government.  Mr.  Murphy 
said  that  it  was  Ambassador  Menshikov's  responsibility, 
as  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  to  listen  to  the 
representations  that  were  being  made  to  him.  The 
Soviet  Ambassador  nonetheless  refused  to  listen  to  the 
tape  recording.  Mr.  Murphy  then  gave  the  Ambassador  a 
transcript  in  Russian  of  the  recording. 

Ambassador  Menshikov  stated  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment had  replied  to  the  notes  addressed  to  it  by  the  U.S. 
Government  on  this  matter  and  suggested  that  these 
replies  represented  all  the  information  available  to  the 
Soviet  Government.  Mr.  Murphy  replied  that  evidence 
in  the  possession  of  the  U.S.  Government  indicated  that 
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additional  aDd  very  important  information  was  avail- 
able and  added  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  pursue  this  case  further.  Mr.  Murphy 
said  that  the  U.S.  Government  wished  a  settlement  of 
this  case.  He  emphasized  that  some  of  our  men  had  been 
killed,  that  there  were  certain  rules  of  conduct  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  that  the  U.S.  Government  hoped  the 
desired  information  regarding  the  missing  men  would 
be  promptly  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Murphy  then  briefly  i-eviewed  the  case  once  more, 
pointing  out  that  the  operation  of  Soviet  radio  beacons 
in  the  area  might  easily  have  induced  a  navigational 
error  on  the  part  of  the  pilot.  He  said  that  the  plane  had 
entered  Soviet  airspace  in  error  and  not  intentionally. 

Mr.  Murphy  then  read  most  of  a  translation  of  an 
article  entitled  "Great  Skill :  A  Swift  Attack,"  which  had 
been  published  in  Soviet  Aviation,  the  newspaper  of  the 
Soviet  Air  Force,  on  September  20,  1958.  When  he  had 
concluded,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  asked  Mr.  Murphy 
whether  what  had  been  read  were  fiction.  Mr.  Murphy 
then  handed  the  Ambassador  photostatic  copies  of  the 
article  and  a  preceding  one  on  the  same  subject.  Mr. 
Murphy  once  more  told  the  Ambassador  that  the  U.S. 
Government  regarded  this  case  with  extreme  gravity. 

Ambassador  Menshikov  said  that  he  would  convey  the 
details  of  this  representation  to  his  Government. 

Attachment  2 

Chronology  of  Case  of  USAF  C-130  Shot  Down  Over 
Soviet  Armenia  on  September  2,  1958 

September  2:  An  unarmed  USAF  C-130  transport  air- 
craft, attached  to  the  7406th  Support  Squadron  based  at 
Rhine-Main  Air  Base,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  disappears 
between  Trabzon  and  Van,  Turkey,  while  participating 
in  a  worldwide  Air  Force  project  to  study  the  propagation 
of  radio  waves  transmitted  by  U.S.  radio  stations.  The 
plane  was  on  a  flight  from  Adana  to  Trabzon  to  Van  and 
back  to  Adana,  all  within  Turkey.  Aboard  the  aircraft 
were: 

Capt.  Paul  E.  Duncan,  Washington,  D.C. 

1st  Lt.  John  E.  Simpson,  Richland,  Wash. 

Capt.  Rudy  J.  Swiestra,  Compton,  Calif. 

1st  Lt.  Ricardo  M.  Villarreal,  Laredo,  Tex. 

Capt.  Edward  J.  Jeruss,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sgt.  Laroy  Price,  Hodgeville,  Ky. 

T.  Sgt.  Arthur  L.  Mello,  Erie,  Pa. 

M.  Sgt.  George  P.  Petrochilos,  Levittown,  Pa. 

Ale  Robert  J.  Oshinskie,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

A2c  James  E.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

A2c  Joel  H.  Fields,  Cynthiana,  Ky. 

A2c  Gerald  C.  Maggiacomo,  Everett,  Mass. 

A2c  Harold  T.  Camps,  Coleman,  Wis. 

A2c  Robert  II.  Moore,  West  Monroe,  La. 

A2c  Archie  T.  Bourg,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

A2c  Clement  O.  Mankins,  Fayette,  Pa. 

A2c  Gerald  II.  Medeiros,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Turkish  Government  and  the  Air  Force  begin  an  in- 
tensive search  for  the  missing  plane. 

September  C>:  The  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  de- 
livers a  note  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,' 


and  the  American  Embassy  at  Tehran  orally  approach* 
the  Iranian  Foreign  Ministry,  asking  for  any  availabl 
information  regarding  the  plane  and  its  crew  of  17. 

September  8:  The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  orally  ii 
forms  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  that  the  Sovit 
authorities  conducting  the  investigation  requested  in  th 
Embassy's  note  of  September  6  desire  to  know  in  whs 
region  the  plane  might  have  approached  the  Soviet  bo 
der.  In  response  to  the  Embassy's  question  the  Ministr 
states  that  the  Soviet  authorities  have  no  informatic 
about  the  plane. 

September  12:  The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  delivers 
note  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  in  which  it 
stated  that  a  USAF  aircraft  has  been  found  55  kilomete 
northwest  of  Yerevan  in  Soviet  Armenia.8  The  note  fu 
ther  states  that  remains  of  bodies  were  found  "fro 
which  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  six  members  of  t' 
plane  crew  perished."  The  note  charges  a  deliberate  v;' 
lation  of  the  Soviet  frontier.  In  answer  to  oral  questio 
put  by  the  U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires,  Richard  H.  Davis,  t 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  states  it  has  no  further  inforir 
tion  to  add  to  that  given  in  the  note.  The  Charge  dV 
faires  requests  that  a  further  search  for  the  missing  m 
be  made,  that  an  officer  of  the  Embassy  or  another  U 
official  be  permitted  to  visit  the  crash  site  of  the  pla, 
and  that  arrangements  be  made  for  the  transfer  to  Ami 
ican  authorities  of  the  remains  of  the  six  crew  membi. 
mentioned  in  the  Soviet  note. 

September  IS:  The  American  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Mi 
cow  delivers  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
questing  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  and  conditi. 
of  the  11  missing  men  and  stating  that  the  United  Sta'i 
expects  full  cooperation  from  the  Soviet  Government  I 
granting  access  to  the  crewmen  and  in  returning  the- 
The  note  also  requests  that  representatives  of  the  E- 
bassy  accompanied  by  technical  experts  as  may  be  ■ 
quired  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  crash  I 
permitted  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  crash  and  that  fac- 
ties  be  extended  to  them  for  effecting  identification  f 
the  victims  and  arranging  for  the  transfer  of  their  - 
mains  to  appropriate  U.S.  authorities.     The  note  goes  i 
to  reject  the  Soviet  charge  that  the  plane  intentioniiF 
violated  the  Soviet  frontier  and  states  that  the  U.S.  G- 
ernment  is  unable  to  understand  the  delay  of  the  So\t 
authorities  in  furnishing  it  with  the  limited  informal 
contained  in  the  Soviet  note  of  September  12  or  the  c  1 
denial  of  any  information  made  by  a  Foreign  Minis? 
official.     It  states  further  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force   s 
information  to  the  effect  that  the  plane  was  intercept 
by  three  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  in  the  region  of  the  > 
viet-Turkish  frontier,  that  following  the  interception  <e 
plane  proceeded  eastward  under  the  control  of  the  So-'t 
aircraft,  and  that  shortly  after  this  an  explosion   's 
heard  and  a  large  column  of  smoke  was  observed  rit'S 
at  a  point  within  Soviet  territory-     Finally,  the  notefr 
mauds  complete  information  regarding  the  circumstai29 
surrounding  and  following  the  interception.     In  ans^r 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  29,  1958,  p.  505. 
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3  For  a  Department  statement  of  Sept.  12  regarding ie 
Soviet  note  and  text  of  the  U.S.  reply  of  Sept.  13,  see  if* 
Oct.  6,  1958,  p.  531. 
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a  question  of  the  Charge  d'Affaires,  the  Ministry  official 
whom  the  note  was  delivered  repeats  that  the  Soviet 
thorities  have  no  further  information  on  the  missing 
;n. 

September  15:  The  American  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Mos- 
w,  Richard  H.  Davis,  asks  Acting  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
er [Vasili]  Kuznetsov  when  a  reply  to  the  note  of 
ptember  13  will  be  forthcoming  and  if  he  has  any 
rther  information  on  the  missing  men,  pointing  out 
e  anguish  suffered  by  the  men's  relatives.  The  Acting 
ireign  Minister  replies  that  he  has  no  further  informa- 
n,  that  a  reply  will  be  expedited,  and  that  these  un- 
?asant  affairs  would  be  avoided  if  American  planes 
>uld  stop  penetrating  Soviet  airspace. 
September  11:  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
'ikolai]  Firyubin  repeats  the  answers  given  2  days 
rlier  by  the  Acting  Foreign  Minister  to  the  same  ques- 
ms  put  by  the  American  Charge  d'Affaires. 
September  19:  The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  replies  to 
i  American  Embassy's  note  of  September  13.  The  reply 
ttes  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  no  information  on 
j  11  missing  crewmen  and  indicates  the  willingness  of 
j  Soviet  Government  to  transfer  to  the  American  au- 
>rities  the  remains  of  6  members  of  the  crew  found  at 
i  site  of  the  crash.  The  note  denies  that  Soviet  fighter 
tnes  intercepted  the  USAF  C-130  in  the  area  of  the 
irkish-Soviet  frontier.  The  American  Charge  d'Affaires 
ain  presses  the  Acting  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  for  in- 
mation  on  the  11  missing  men  but  is  told  that  the 
viet  Government  has  no  information  about  them.  The 
targe  d'Affaires  also  reiterates  the  request  that  Ameri- 
n  officials  be  permitted  to  examine  the  wreckage  at  the 
me  of  the  crash  but  is  informed  that  this  would  not 
possible.  In  response  to  a  question,  the  Acting  Soviet 
reign  Minister  tells  the  American  Chargg  d'Affaires 
it  he  has  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  in  the  note  con- 
:ning  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  crash. 
September  21:  The  American  Embassy  at  Moscow 
livers  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  again 
(luesting  information  on  the  missing  11  crewmen.1  The 
te  also  requests  the  transfer  without  delay  of  the 
mains  and  all  materials  which  will  facilitate  identifica- 
>n  of  the  six  airmen  who  are  known  to  have  perished. 
September  2%:  The  remains  of  the  six  airmen  are 
livered  by  the  Soviet  authorities  at  Leninakan  on  the 
viet-Turkish  frontier  to  the  air  attache  of  the  American 
nbassy  at  Ankara." 

October  3:  The  American  Ambassador  at  Moscow  hands 
the  Acting  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  a  note  requesting 
rther  information  on  the  plane."  The  note  repeats  the 
scription  of  the  interception  of  the  USAF  C-130  by 
viet  fighter  aircraft  in  the  area  of  the  Turkish-Soviet 
"ntier  and  states  that  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
viet  fighter  pilots  involved  have  knowledge  of  the 
^umstances  surrounding  the  crash  of  this  unarmed 
\  ne.    The  note  states  that  in  view  of  this  the  U.S. 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  20,  1958,  p.  618. 

Ibid. 

For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  27, 1958,  p.  659. 
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Government  cannot  understand  why  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment appears  unable  to  furnish  information  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crash  or  on  the  whereabouts  and 
condition  of  the  missing  11  airmen.  After  again  reject- 
ing the  Soviet  charge  that  the  C-130  intentionally  violated 
the  Soviet  frontier,  the  note  requests  information  on 
the  crash  and  on  the  missing  men,  requests  that  U.S. 
technical  experts  be  permitted  to  examine  the  wreckage 
at  the  crash  site,  and  states  that  the  United  States 
reserves  the  right  to  full  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  aircraft  and  its  equipment. 

October  6:  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  on  another 
matter  raised  by  the  Ambassador,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary Murphy  requests  Soviet  Ambassador  Menshikov  for 
information  on  the  missing  11  airmen  and  for  access  by 
U.S.  authorities  to  the  crash  site  of  the  C-130.  The 
Ambassador  states  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  no 
further  information  on  the  matter  and  that,  since  the 
crash  site  was  probably  in  a  restricted  frontier  area, 
the  United  States  was  asking  to  visit  a  closed  area  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Murphy  asks  Ambassador  Men- 
shikov to  inform  the  Soviet  Government  of  his  com- 
ments, adding  that  the  United  States  has  evidence  that 
the  C-130  was  shot  down. 

October  16:  American  Ambassador  [Llewellyn  E.] 
Thompson  is  handed  a  note  by  Soviet  First  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  at  Moscow.  The  note  re- 
iterates the  statements  contained  in  earlier  Soviet  com- 
munications on  this  subject  to  the  effect  that  no  further 
information  is  available  and  that  the  United  States 
bears  the  responsibility  for  the  incident. 

November  J,:  The  Air  Force  announces  the  identification 
of  4  of  the  6  crew  members  who  perished  in  the  crash  and 
whose  remains  were  transferred  to  American  officials 
on  September  24.  The  Air  Force  announces  that  the 
two  crew  members  whose  remains  were  not  identified 
will  be  buried  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  with  full 
military  honors.    The  crew  members  identified  were : 

1st  Lt.  John  E.  Simpson,  Richland,  Wash. 
Capt.  Rudy  J.  Swiestra,  Compton,  Calif. 
1st  Lt.  Ricardo  M.  Villarreal,  Laredo,  Tex. 
Capt.  Edward  J.  Jeruss,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

November  IS:  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  re- 
ceives Soviet  Ambassador  Menshikov,  who  is  accompa- 
nied by  Maj.  Gen.  Mikhail  N.  Kostiouk,  Air  Attache'  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington.  Mr.  Murphy  presents  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  with  evidence  that  Soviet  fighter 
planes  intercepted  the  C-130  and  shot  it  down. 

January  1,  1959:  Vice  President  Nixon,  during  a  con- 
versation with  Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan, 
asks  that  the  Soviet  Government  give  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment an  indication  or  a  statement  about  what  happened 
to  the  11  missing  crew  members  of  the  C-130.  Mr.  Miko- 
yan replies  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  given  all 
the  information  it  had. 

January  16:  The  Secretary  of  State,  during  a  conversa- 
tion with  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan  in  the  after- 
noon of  January  16,  asks  about  the  fate  of  the  crew  of 
the  C-130.    Mr.  Mikoyan  says  that  the  Soviet  Government 
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had  done  all  that  it  could  do.  Mr.  Mikoyan  declares  that 
the  plane  had  not  been  shot  down. 

Attachment  3 

Transcript  of  Tape-Recorded  Radio  Conversation 
Among  Soviet  Fighter  Pilots  Who  Participated  in 
Attack  on  C  130  September  2,  1958  7 

Translation 

I  am  at  maximum  speed.  .  .  . 
Roger. 

What  is  yours? 
3000. 

I  read  you  excellently. 
583,  I  read  excellently. 
I  read  18  excellently. 
Understood  altitude  100  [10,000  meters]. 
Understood. 

In  the  northwest,  about  seven  balls  here  [70  percent 
undercast]. 

Very  poor,  almost  none. 

130? 

Roger,  330. 

582, 1  have  taken  course  330,  altitude  80. 

Roger,  I  am  taking. 

You  are  understood,  altitude  90. 

Roger,  40  kilometers. 

.  .  .  poor,  I  cannot  see  the  orientation  point  yet. 

No,  not  visible,  it  doesn't  matter. 

45. '.  .  . 

180  I  have  taken. 

201,  passed  the  second. 

I  am  201.     I  can  see  the  fence  [border]  well. 

Roger. 

Roger,  proceed  in  a  slight  climb  toward  your  point. 

.  .  .  altitude  100. 

My  course  is  200. 

Roger. 

Roger. 

Roger. 


Roger,  I  have  already  turned  toward  the  point,  over 
136 ;  now  I  am  turning  to  180. 
I  am  turning  toward  135. 
Yes,  I  am  over  136  now. 
Roger. 

Roger,  I  am  approaching  your  point. 
I  am  turning  to  180,  I  am  taking  ...  to  135. 
Roger.  .  .  . 

Roger,  I  am  approaching  your  point. 
My  altitude  is  110. 
Roger,  I  am  looking. 
I  am  climbing,  I  am  201, 1  am  climbing. 
Roger. 
No,  I.  .  .  . 

Roger,  .  .  .  582. 
I  am  looking. 

To  the  south  there  is,  2-3  balls. 
582, 1  see  the  target,  to  the  right. 
I  see  the  target,  a  large  one. 
Its  altitude  is  100,  as  you  said. 
I  am  201, 1  see  the  target,  attack ! 
I  am  201,  I  am  attacking  the  target. 


'  Ellipses  indicate  unintelligible  portions.  Identifica- 
tion numbers  of  the  Soviet  aircraft  are  201,  218,  577, 
582,  and  583.  Frequently  the  Soviet  pilots  drop  the  first 
digit  and  use  "18"  for  "218"  or  "82"  for  "582." 
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You  are  understood. 

I  am  attacking  the  target. 

Stand  by. 

The  target  is  a  large  one. 

Roger. 

Attack,  attack,  218  attack. 

Stand  by. 

582.  .  .  . 

Roger. 


Roger. 

Attack  by  four  fourths. 

The  target  is  a  transport,  four-engined. 

Roger. 

Roger. 


201, 1  am  attacking  the  target. 


218. 


201. 


Target  speed  is  300,  I  am  going  along  with  it. 
turning  toward  the  fence. 
.  .  .  the  target  is  burning. 
There's  a  hit. 

The  target  is  burning,  582. 

The  target  is  banking. 

It  is  going  toward  the  fence. 

.  .  .  open  fire.  .  .  . 

218,  are  you  attacking? 

Yes,  yes,  I.  .  .  . 

The  target  is  burning.  .  .  . 

The  tail  assembly  is  falling  off  the  target. 

82,  do  you  see  me?     I  am  in  front  of  the  target. 


It  i 


look! 


Oh? 


Look  at  him,  he  will  not  get  away,  he  is  already  fallin 
Yes,  he  is  falling,   I  will  finish  him  off,  boys,  I 
finish  him  off  on  the  run. 
The  target  has  lost  control,  it  is  going  down. 
Now  the  target  will  fall.  .  .  . 
82,  a  little  to  the  right. 
The  target  has  turned  over.  .  .  . 

The  target  is  falling.  .  .  . 

218,  ...  no? 

Do  you  see  me? 

.  .  .  form  up.  .  .  . 

82, 1  see,  I  am  watching  the  target,  I  see. 

Aha,  you  see,  it  is  falling. 

Yes  .  .  .  form  up,  go  home. 

After  my  third  pass,  the  target  started  burning. 

...  in  succession. 


Roger,  I  am  turning.  .  .  . 

Roger. 

16  [ground  station],  577,  give  the  altitude,  mission, 

Who  asked?    I  did  not  understand. 

577. 

Altitude  100,  toward  135. 

Roger. 

Repeat,  where  are  you? 

On  the  left,  on  the  left,  below. 

Well,  let's  form  up,  follow.    Let's  go. 

I  have  tanks  .  .  .  the  group. 

Oh? 

I  have  tanks. 

Yes. 

577,  you  passed  134? 

Yes,  yes,  I  am  going  toward  135. 

I  see  you,  proceed,  contact  the.  .  .  . 

I  am  201.  .  .  . 
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Utitude  is  still  only  3000,  but  I  will  climb  a  little 

[her  to  there  from  below. 

Etoger.  .  .  . 

Etoger. 

Dver  130  I  am  climbing. 

Soger. 


Fes,  let's. 

Dhat's  right,  go  off  to  the  left. 

iVe  are  beginning. 
>77,  how  do  you  read  me?    I  am  16. 
Sxcellently,  I  read  you  excellently, 
(ou  should  be  altitude  120,  in  the  area  of  134,  135; 
tch  out  for  the  fence, 
toger. 

>82,  how  do  you  read  me?    I  am  16. 
182, 16  is  asking  you. 
>82,  how  do  you  read  me?    I  am  16. 
>82,  why  don't  you  answer  16? 
toger,  this  is  577  talking  to  you. 
5witeh  off.  .  .  . 

".  did  not  understand  you,  repeat. 
ih,  no,  not  received  yet. 
182,  how  do  you  read  me?   I  am  16. 
Vhatarea?    Repeat  more  clearly. 
I  am  201,  repeat  what  you  said. 
.  .  I  am  located  here  to  the  north  of  130. 
'.  read  you  excellently,  I  am  577. 
Veil,  I  am  between  134  and  35. 
toger,  I  am  climbing, 
toger. 

182,  how  do  you  read  me?    I  am  16. 

183,  how  do  you  read  me?    I  am  16. 

177,  do  you  have  communication  with  82? 

will  ask  now. 

182, 1  am  577,  how  do  you  read  me? 

Jo  home,  why  are  you  fooling  around  there  some  place? 
Said  he  has  gone  home. 
!2,  did  you  understand  me?    I  am  577. 
toger,  582  to  point  107,  will  land. 

am  16,  Roger,  you  should  be  at  12  in  that  area, 
toger,  roger,  I  am  climbing, 
toger,  I  will  take  350. 
Jrakes. 
Approach.  .  .  . 

i77, 1  have  taken  350. 

177,  on  communication.    I  am  16. 

read  you  excellently,  my  course  is  350,  I  am  proceed- 
to  the  far  one. 
toger,  where  are  you? 

^proximately  on  the  traverse  of  point  107. 
toger. 

ly  altitude  is  10  absolute,  I  am  climbing  farther. 
6,  roger. 
toger. 

77,  your  course  is  100  degrees? 
res,  I  am  turning  toward  you,  .  .  .  ordered, 
toger,  I  see  you. 
toger. 

read  129  excellently,  I  am  16. 
do  not  authorize. 

77,  for  communication.    I  am  16. 
read  you  well. 

see  you,  approach  the  point  from  the  north, 
i  toger,  roger,  I  am  turning  toward  130. 
j  rive. 

]  am  proceeding  toward  130  from  point  108. 
';  did  not  understand  you. 

l-oger,  I  am  going  on  10,  I  am  climbing  farther. 
Ixcellent,  11. 
l^oger. 


I  read  you  excellently,  11. 
159,  12. 

577,  approach  the  point  for  a  landing.    I  am  16. 
Roger,  I  am  descending. 
Excellent,  11. 
129   12. 
Excellent,  11. 
I  read  excellently. 
129,  12.    199,    11. 
199,  12. 

577,  where  are  you? 
I  am  approaching  the  old  point. 
How  is  your  fuel? 

Well,  only  the  wing  tank  has  run  out. 
I  did  not  understand. 
The  wing  tanks  have  just  now  run  out. 
What  is  your  altitude? 
Well,  altitude  is  5000,  I  am  descending. 
You  should  be  at  5000  over  the  point  now. 
Roger. 

Excellent,  11. 

Roger,  .  .  .  you  have.    Roger. 
129,  12. 
Roger. 

577,  you  are  descending,  where  are  you? 
I  am  approaching  the  small  one,  altitude  5. 
Left  turn,  with  an  approach  for  landing. 
Roger. 

Excellent,  11. 
I  cannot. 
77,  over  you. 
Excellent,  11. 
159,  12. 

577,  landing  gear  is  down,  landing. 
Did  not  understand  you. 
Landing  gear  is  down,  landing. 
I  authorize  landing. 
Full  flaps. 

Roger,  the  wind  is  from  the  right  at  90,  two  to  three 
meters. 
Roger. 

After  a  run  to  metal. 
Excellent,  11. 
159,  12. 
Excellent,  11. 
199,  12. 
Excellent,  11. 
199,  12. 
Excellent,  11. 
199,  12. 
Excellent,  11. 
229,  I  cannot. 
I  read  excellently. 

im,  12. 

Excellent,  11. 

16, 1  am  573,  how  do  you  read  me? 

16, 1  am  573,  how  do  you  read  me? 

16,  I  am  573,  how  do  you  read  me,  for  communication? 

199,  12. 

68, 1  am  573,  how  do  you  read  me? 

573,  I  read  excellently. 

Why  is  16  silent  there? 

Just  a  minute. 

81,  I  am  573,  I  have  communication  with  mine,  I  am 
ending  communication  with  you. 

573,  for  communication.  .  .  . 

I  read  well. 

You  also.  .  .  . 

Now  I  am  approaching  the  place  where  ours  were 
working. 

Roger,  approach.  .  .  . 

I  am  going  closer  to  our  side. 

81,  how  do  you  read  me?     I  am  573. 

.  .  .  I  am  573,  how  do  you  read? 

It  is  necessary  to  go  past  orientation  point  135,  .  .  . 
orientation  point  132  to  the  north,  and  far.  .  .  . 


►ruary  23,   J  959 
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Attachment  4 

Article    From    Sovetskaya    Aviatsiya    (Soviet   Avia- 
tion), Moscow,  September  19,  1958 

Translation 

GREAT  SKILL:  1.     The  Target  Is  Detected 

The  vigilant  fighting  men  at  one  of  the  antiaircraft  de- 
fense posts  detected  the  aerial  target.  They  did  not 
know  what  it  was  or  where  it  would  go ;  however,  they 
immediately  assigned  a  number  to  the  target  and  it  was 
sent  out  for  warning  at  once.  The  specialists  at  the  radar 
set,  who  are  always  watchful  and  know  their  job  well, 
immediately  prepared  for  work  and  intensified  observa- 
tion of  the  air  situation. 

Now  the  target  appeared  on  the  command  point  plot- 
ting board.  It  was  plotted  by  the  senior  plotter,  Private 
First  Class  Borshchenko,  who  has  a  rating  of  excellent 
in  combat  and  political  training.  This  diligent  and  dis- 
ciplined fighting  man  recorded  the  course  of  the  "enemy" 
with  short  precise  chalk  marks. 

Duty  Officer  Kulikov  observed  the  work  of  the  plotter. 
This  officer  has  years  of  experience  in  flying  operations, 
in  the  air  battles  of  the  concluding  phase  of  the  Second 
World  War  in  which  he  shot  down  two  enemy  aircraft, 
and  much  experience  carrying  out  missions  for  protection 
of  the  air  borders  of  our  native  land. 

Flights  had  been  completed  only  1-1%  hours  before 
this  time.  The  fighting  men  at  the  command  point  had 
to  work  for  a  considerable  time.  They  were  checking 
the  locations  of  aircraft  in  the  air,  vectoring  fighter  air- 
craft on  targets,  and  doing  everything  possible  to  make 
flight  control  easy  for  the  commander.  The  rest  period 
did  not  last  for  long.  "The  senior  chief  decided  to  check 
our  vigilance,"  thought  Major  Kulikov,  and  looked  around 
by  force  of  habit — all  the  specialists  were  at  their  places 
and  ready  for  work. 

The  first  data  which  came  in  to  the  command  point 
made  Major  Kulikov  prick  up  his  ears ;  the  target,  gain- 
ing altitude,  was  approaching  the  area  guarded  by  the 
fighter  pilots  of  air  formation  "X." 

"The  aircraft  must  be  intercepted  at  maximum  dis- 
tance," decided  the  officer  and  informed  the  fighter  air- 
craft to  be  ready. 

The  navigator,  Captain  Romanyuta,  who  had  just  come 
on  duty,  and  the  plotters  were  at  the  table  working  on 
the  vector  plotting  board.  The  first  cross  bearings  on 
the  movement  of  the  target  were  made  by  Private  Bud- 
arin  according  to  the  data  which  he  received  from  the 
operator,  Junior  Sergeant  Gvozdev. 

The  cross  bearings  appeared  on  the  overlay  at  specific 
time  intervals.  Next  to  them  were  bare  figures  for  alti- 
tude, speed,  and  azimuth.  After  evaluating  the  air  situa- 
tion, Captain  Romanyuta  quickly  made  calculations  for 
scrambling  the  fighter  aircraft. 

"201,  take  off  as  a  pair,"  ordered  the  officer.  The 
reply :  "There  is  a  dust  storm  at  the  airfield.  Takeoff 
is  impossible." 

This  unexpected  complication  did  not  dishearten  the 
officer.  He  pressed  the  microphone  button  again  and 
commanded,  "582,  take  off  as  a  pair." 

Other  fighter  aircraft  receive  this  command.    Instantly 


the  engines  roar  and  quickly  the  pair  of  jet  fighter  air 
craft  are  off  to  meet  the  "enemy." 

Seven  minutes  later  when  the  dust  storm  subside< 
two  more  interceptors  took  off.  Immediately  new  cros 
bearings  appeared  on  the  overlay.  The  plotter,  Privat 
Pankeev,  started  to  work.  According  to  informatio 
which  he  received  from  the  rated  operator,  Brattsev,  th 
fighting  man  first  drew  a  line  for  the  flight  course  ( 
the  fighter  aircraft  which  had  taken  off  for  interceptioi 
and  then  began  to  plot  the  target. 

In  the  same  room  Senior  Lieutenant  Communi: 
Pavlov  and  Komsomol  member  Konstantinov  are  wor 
ing  bent  over  the  brightly  illuminated  screens  of  the  pis 
position  indicators.  Local  objects  hinder  them  in  o 
serving  their  fighter  aircraft.  However,  they  see  ti 
target  well  and  inform  the  vectoring  navigator,  Capta 
Romanyuta,  concerning  the  character  of  its  flight.        1 

At  all  posts  the  well-trained  fighting  men  are  working 
at  the  screens  of  the  radar  set,  at  the  air  situation  pk 
ting  board  and  at  the  vectoring  table.  Now  all  the 
thoughts  are  directed  at  one  thing — reliable  tracking 
the  target,  ensuring  successful  vectoring  of  the  fight 
aircraft  and  interception  of  the  "enemy"  on  the  dista 
approaches. 

By  their  harmonious  coordinated  efforts  they  are  I 
complishing  one  great  task.  Every  fighting  man  alwa 
remembers  this  and  carries  out  his  duties  with  gri 
conscientiousness.  Even  here  Captain  Romanyuta,  . 
though  he  was  very  busy,  commended  the  excellent  wo 
of  the  operators  and  plotters — the  tracking  of  the  tarj 
was  reliable  and  without  gaps. 

The  navigator's  calculations  proved  to  be  precise,  a 
the  commands  fitted  the  situation.  Steadily  the  figh ' 
aircraft  were  approaching  the  indicated  area.  The  t<- 
sion  in  the  work  of  the  command  point  became  si 
greater.  It  was  necessary  to  direct  the  pilots  into  i 
initial  position  which  was  advantageous  for  attack  and) 
ensure  reliable  control  of  the  aerial  "combat." 

The  busy  season  at  the  command  point  was  in  fl 
swing.* 

Major  A.  Meshkc 

Attachment  5 

Article    From    Sovetskaya    Aviatsiya    (Soviet   Av- 
tion),  Moscow,  September  20,  1958 

Translation 

GREAT  SKILL:  2.    A  Swift  Attack 

"Combat  readiness!"  was  transmitted  to  the  airfid 
by  radio. 

Fighter-pilots  officers  Lopatkov  and  Gavrilov  hurrd 
to  their  aircraft  around  which  technicians  were  work  S- 

They  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  The  pilots  had  scan? 


8  Photographs  (not  printed  here)  which  accouipard 
the  article  were  described  as  follows : 

"1.  Above — operator  Junior  Sergeant  A.  Gvozdev,  K  i- 
somol  member,  rated  excellent  in  combat  and  politW 
training,  is  tracking  the  target.  2.  Below — Private  Fst 
Class  A.  Borshchenko  works  efficiently  at  the  air  situa  >n 
plotting  board." 
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cen  their  places  in  the  cockpits,  looked  around  and 
termined  that  all  was  in  order  when  the  command  came. 
32,  take  off  as  a  pair."  After  take-off  the  fighter  air- 
ift  received  instructions  to  proceed  to  square  "X."  A 
7f  minutes  were  needed  to  get  to  the  assigned  area.  Im- 
tdiately  the  leader  of  the  pair,  Senior  Lieutenant 
patkov,  reported  this  to  the  command  point  where  Cap- 
in  Romanyuta  was  carrying  out  his  duties  at  the  vee- 
ring table. 

'Course  360,  altitude  11,"  was  transmitted  from  the 
mmand  point. 

Officers  Lopatkov  and  Gavrilov  are  pilots  in  their  third 
ar  of  service.  They  have  made  only  about  ten  flights 
iece  for  interception  of  aerial  targets.  They  have 
rned  the  praise  of  skilled  fighter  pilots  by  their  per- 
itence  in  acquiring  techniques  and  skills  and  their  forti- 
de  in  flights. 

Fighting  men  are  always  proud  to  have  such  faith 
iced  in  them.  Upon  command  from  the  command 
int  they  carry  out  each  flight  departure  with  special 
re  and  skill,  and  put  into  it  all  their  training,  the  re- 
irkable  powers  of  youth  and  the  strong  will  of  fighting 
;n.  On  this  day  it  was  the  same.  The  pilots  carried 
t  each  command  with  the  utmost  precision.  They  un- 
rstood  well  that  timely  detection  and  attacking  of  the 
rget  depended  on  their  coordinated  and  precise  actions. 
Course  330  .  .  .  300.  And  almost  immediately,  a  turn 
180  degrees.  Having  done  this,  Lopatkov  and  his  wing 
m  began  to  draw  near  the  target.  The  "enemy"  ma- 
uvered  in  altitude  and  changed  speed.  However,  the 
Ming  men  at  the  radar  set  tracked  the  target  steadily 

before.  From  various  places  the  vectoring  table  re- 
ived precise  data  on  the  flight  of  the  target  and  the 
terceptors.  Now  two  pairs  of  fighter  aircraft  were 
ertaking  the  "enemy." 

With  sparse,  laconic  commands,  Captain  Romanyuta 
rected  them  closer  and  closer.  Now  he  informs  the 
ot,  "The  target  is  in  front,  to  the  right,  below." 
Against  the  background  of  the  variegated  landscape, 
patkov's  practiced  eye  noted  the  silhouette  of  the  air- 
ift.  "I  see  the  target !"  said  the  pilot. 
Lopatkov  and  Gavrilov,  even  though  they  were  some 
stance  apart,  almost  simultaneously  thought  that  it 
uld  be  necessary  to  "shoot"  at  the  most  vulnerable 
>ts  at  close  range. 

iThe  leader,  Lopatkov,  dashed  in  to  attack  first  and 
'itched  on  his  gun  camera.    After  him,  officer  Gavrilov 

acked  the  "enemy."  He  succeeded  in  making  "three 
pes."  When  the  wing  man  made  a  combat  turn  and 
i.»ke  off  the  attack,  the  second  pair  of  fighter  aircraft 
jered  the  "battle."  These  were  Senior  Lieutenants 
icheryaev  and  Ivanov.  After  them  the  first  pair  car- 
v&  out  another  successful  attack  on  the  target. 

582,  land  at  airfield  'X'."  This  order  was  not  trans- 
ited to  the  pair  fortuitously.  The  fighter  aircraft  had 
l',le  fuel  and  there  might  not  be  enough  for  the  flight 
'j  their  own  airfield.  Furthermore,  the  senior  chief 
?jated  to  thank  the  pilots  personally  for  exhibiting  a 
fl-b.  state  of  training  and  persistence  in  intercepting  the 
t|?et.  Several  minutes  later  the  fighter  aircraft  landed 
i  i Wield  one  after  another.     Excited  and  just  a 
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little  tired  after  the  interception  just  carried  out,  the 
pilots  gathered  together. 

"That  was  fine,"  said  Gavrilov  quickly.  "Just  as  in 
actual  combat.  .  .  ." 

"To  be  sure  the  flight  was  instructive,"  commented 
Kucheryaev. 

The  general  drove  up  to  the  pilots.  He  shook  their 
hands  warmly  and  thanked  them  for  their  successful  exe- 
cution of  the  mission. 

"We  serve  the  Soviet  Union,"  the  officers  answered 
simultaneously. 

Somewhat  later  the  developed  films  were  shown  to  the 
general.  This  first-class  fighter  pilot  looked  them  through 
attentively  and  remarked  with  satisfaction,  "Good  boys ! 
The  attacks  were  competent  and  rapid,  and  the  'firing' 
was  excellent." 

This  high  evaluation  of  the  pilots'  actions  bears  wit- 
ness that  their  combat  skill  is  increasing  from  flight  to 
flight.9 

Major  A.  Meshkov 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  6  "> 

For  a  period  of  5  months  following  the  de- 
struction of  our  plane  by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft, 
the  Department  strove  with  all  the  means  at  its 
command  to  obtain  information  from  the  Soviet 
Government  on  the  fate  of  the  11  missing  crew 
members.  Our  whole  effort  was  directed  to  ob- 
taining the  return  of  those  of  the  11  who  may 
still  be  alive  and,  in  any  case,  to  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  what  had  happened  to  them.  During 
those  5  months  we  made  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Government  that  our  primary  concern  was  the 
welfare  and  present  whereabouts  of  these  11  men. 
All  the  information  in  our  hands  about  the  case 
was  given  to  Ambassador  Menshikov  by  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  Murphy  on  November  13  in  the 
hope  that  this  unpublicized  transmission  of  the 
evidence  to  the  Soviet  Government  would  show 
them  that  Ave  knew  their  claim  of  ignorance  re- 
garding the  fate  of  the  plane  and  crew  to  be  in- 
correct. We  hoped  that  this  would  encourage  the 
Soviet  Government  to  give  us  the  information  we 
had  requested.  However,  this  representation  pro- 
duced no  result. 


"In  the  photograph  (not  printed  here)  which  accom- 
panied the  article,  four  men  at  a  plotting  board  are 
identified  (left  to  right)  as  follows:  Navigator  Captain 
N.  Romanyuta,  plotters  Privates  D.  Pankeev,  N.  Budarin, 
S.  Ichin. 

10  Oral  statement  made  by  a  Department  spokesman  to 
news  correspondents. 
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When  we  learned  that  Mr.  Mikoyan  would  visit 
this  country,  we  hoped  that,  at  this  high  level  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  shown  the  Soviet 
Government  that  we  had  evidence  of  the  falsity 
of  their  earlier  negative  responses,  we  could  get 
an  answer  to  our  questions  from  him.  Both  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Secretary  took  the  case 
up  with  Mr.  Mikoyan. 

Despite  Mr.  Mikoyan's  denials  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  further  information  on  the  case, 
we  thought  we  should  allow  sufficient  time  to 
elapse  following  his  return  to  Moscow  for  him  to 
report  our  representations  and  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  give  us  a  reply  to  our  inquiries. 
When  a  reasonable  period  of  time  had  elapsed 
and  we  had  still  received  no  response  of  any  kind, 
we  decided  to  publish  the  record  of  the  case. 

Now,  let  me  add  that  if  the  persistent  Soviet 
attitude  in  this  case  over  the  past  5  months  and 
more  can  be  described  in  any  way  as  a  "thaw," 
then  we  simply  fail  to  imderstand  such  reasoning. 

[Subsequently,  in  response  to  a  query,  the  Department 
spokesman  said:] 

...  we  hope  that  in  the  light  of  the  revelation 
of  the  facts  and  the  shock  to  world  public  opinion 
that  it  has  produced,  the  Soviet  Government  will 
come  forward  with  the  facts  in  this  case.  And 
when  I  say  "facts  in  this  case,"  I  refer  specifically 
here  to  the  fate  of  the  11  men  unaccounted  for. 
Needless  to  say,  we  will  continue  to  do  everything 
possible  to  determine  what  happened  to  the  11 
American  airmen. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  7  " 

It  is  shocking  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
now  compounded  its  previous  false  denials  that 
it  possesses  vital  information  in  this  case  by  this 
new  and  transparent  denial  of  the  authenticity 
of  a  tape  to  which  its  Ambassador  and  air  attache 
in  the  United  States  nervously  refused  to  listen 
nearly  3  months  ago. 

The  whole  world  knows  perfectly  well  the 
humane  bases  of  American  society  and  is  conse- 
quently able  to  appreciate  as  well  as  do  the  Ameri- 


u  Oral  statement  made  by  a  Department  spokesman  to 
news  correspondents  following  a  Moscow  Radio  broad- 
cast on  that  day  which  accused  the  United  States  of 
faking  the  tape  recording  of  the  Soviet  fighter  pilots' 
conversation. 
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can  people  that  the  United  States  Government  n 
frained  from  publishing  this  evidence,  aft( 
having  given  it  to  the  Soviet  Government,  solel 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  information  on  the  1 
missing  crewmen. 

The  United  States  Government  hopes  that  th: 
Moscow  Radio  statement  does  not  reflect  the  coi 
sidered  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Tl 
United  States  Government  still  hopes  that  tl 
Soviet  Government  will  reconsider  its  present  i] 
flexible  attitude  in  this  case,  which  has  shock* 
world  public  opinion,  and  will  supply  th 
information. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  SEPTEMBER  19 

Translation 
No.  57/OSA 

The   Ministry  of   Foreign   Affairs   of   the  U.S.S.R. 
connection  with  the  note  of  the  Embassy  of  the  U.l 
No.  270  of  13  September  of  this  year  deems  it  neces 
to  confirm  its  note  of  12  September  concerning  the 
plane  of  the  air  forces  of  the  U.S.A.  which  intention! 
violated  the  state  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.   and  fel 
kilometers  northwest  of  the  city  of  Yerevan. 

In  the  note  of  the  Ministry  it  was  stated  that  the  m 
airplane  crashed  and  burned  and  that  at  the  place  of  e 
fall  of  the  airplane  remains  of  bodies  were  found 
cording  to  which  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  six  menil  - 
of  the  crew  of  the  airplane  perished.  The  Soviet  Me 
does  not  have  any  other  information  concerning  ma- 
bers  of  the  crew  of  the  airplane. 

The  Soviet  Government  in  a  decisive  manner  rejts 
the  assertion  in  the  note  of  the  Embassy  that  suppose 
Soviet  fighters  intercepted  the  said  airplane  in  the  i% 
of  the  Turkish-Soviet  frontier  near  Kars,  as  not  ha'ig 
any  grounds  for  itself  and  as  provocatory  in  its  charaur 
Such  an  unworthy  attempt  to  place  the  blame  for^f 
destruction  of  the  American  airplane  and  its  crew  onbe 
Soviet  side  is  evidently  undertaken  with  the  objective 
somehow  justifying  the  entirely  evident  fact  of  thru- 
tentional  violation  by  this  airplane  of  the  state  bo 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  already  repeatedly  st  ed 
that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  bears  all  the  res>n- 
sibility  for  the  consequences  of  violations  by  Ameia" 
airplanes  of  the  Soviet  state  border.  The  Governme  o( 
the  U.S.A.  should  do  one  thing:  Prohibit  once  and  fcall 
its  air  forces  from  violating  the  state  borders  olthe 
Soviet  Union.  Namely  such  measures  the  Soviet  Go  * 
ment  awaits  from  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A. 

As  for  the  request  of  the  Embassy  concerning  the  t  ns-  i 
fer  of  the  remains  of  the  six  members  of  the  crew  cth* 
burned  airplane,   the  appropriate  Soviet  authorities1' 
prepared  to  transfer  these  remains  to  a  representati*  °' 
the  American  authorities. 
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IVIET  NOTE  OF  OCTOBER  16 

utslation 

.  68/OSA 

rhe  Ministry   of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  in 

inection  with  the  note  of  the  Embassy  of  the  U.S.A. 

.  343  of  October  3  of  this  year,   again  confirms  its 

tes  of  September  12  and  19  concerning  the  airplane  of 

i  Air  Force  of  the  U.S.A.  which  intentionally  violated 

;  state  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  fell  on  Soviet 

ritory  in  the  region  of  the  city  of  Yerevan. 

ipart  from  information  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

ibassy  about  the  remains  of  six  members  of  the  crew 

0  were  found  at  the  spot  of  the  fall  of  the  airplane 

1  were  transferred  on  September  24  to  a  representa- 
e  of  the  American  side,  the  Soviet  side,  as  has  already 
m  communicated  to  the  Embassy,  has  available  no  other 
ormation  concerning  members  of  the  crew  of  the  air- 
ne. 

Che  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  once 
lin  to  emphasize  its  demand  that  American  airplanes 
illy  stop  violating  the  state  frontier  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
I  Soviet  airspace.  It  has  repeatedly  warned  and  warns 
lin  that  all  responsibility  for  consequences  of  such  vio- 
ions  lies  exclusively  on  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A. 
this  connection  the  Soviet  Government  emphatically 
ects  all  attempts  to  place  responsibility  on  the  Soviet 
ion  for  the  fate  of  members  of  the  crew  of  the  crashed 
plane  and  also  for  the  loss  of  the  airplane.  The  Soviet 
pie  understand  the  deep  sufferings  of  American  citi- 
s  who  have  lost  their  relatives  and  close  ones.  However, 
Is  not  the  Soviet  Union  that  should  be  asked  what  to 
ly  to  these  people.  We  advise  that  those  who  gave 
i  order  to  the  American  airplane  to  violate  the  frontier 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  intrude  into  its  airspace  be 
:ed  about  this.  They  and  only  they  bear  the  responsi- 
ty  for  the  catastrophe  of  the  airplane  and  also  for 
fate  of  the  members  of  the  crew.  Just  they  must 
wer  to  the  relatives  of  those  killed  and  to  the  entire 
ierican  public  as  to  who  gave  them  the  right  to  play 
lightly  with  the  fate  of  people  subordinate  to  them, 
;h  their  lives. 

f  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  takes  strict  measures 
prevent  in  the  future  any  violations  by  American  air- 
nes  of  the  state  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  will  then 
reby  eliminate  one  of  the  constant  sources  for  ex- 
Tbating  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. 
1  simultaneously  will  free  the  Soviet  Government  from 
i  necessity  of  carrying  on  correspondence  on  a  question 
such  type. 


>IA  Magazine,  Ameryka 
>w  Sold  in  Poland 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  announced  on 
bruary  3  that  the  first  issue  of  its  Polish-lan- 
age    monthly    magazine    Ameryka    (America 
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Illustrated)  is  now  being  sold  on  newsstands  in 
Poland. 

Thirty  thousand  copies  of  this  60-page,  lO^-by- 
14-inch  magazine  were  shipped  from  New  York  to 
Warsaw  for  distribution  by  RUCH,  the  official 
Polish  publication  handling  agency,  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Warsaw. 

This  Polish-language  magazine  is  priced  at  5 
zlotys  a  copy,  the  going  magazine  rate  in  Poland 
(about  20  cents  at  the  tourist  rate).  The  U.S. 
Embassy  at  Warsaw  also  will  distribute  compli- 
mentary copies  each  month  to  Polish  institutions 
and  individuals. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  Ameryka  are 
available  to  American  readers  through  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  50  cents  a 
copy  or  $5  a  year. 


U.S.  Protests  Soviet  Detention 
Of  Truck  Convoy 

Press  release  90  dated  February  4 

The  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  Febru- 
ary 4  delivered  a  note  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  protesting  the  refusal  of 
Soviet  military  authorities  to  permit  the  passage 
into  West  Germany  of  a  U.S.  Army  convoy 
through  the  Marienborn  checkpoint  on  the  toestern 
end  of  the  Berlin-Helmstedt  Autobahn.  The  text 
of  the  United  States  note  is  as  follows. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica draws  the  urgent  attention  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  the  unwarranted  and  inadmissible  re- 
fusal by  Soviet  authorities  of  normal  transit 
through  the  Marienborn  Autobahn  checkpoint  to 
four  two-and-a-half-ton  trucks  and  five  United 
States  Army  personnel  charged  with  their  opera- 
tion. This  convoy  has  been  held  up  since  1:05 
p.m.  Central  European  time,  February  2,  1959. 

This  convoy,  on  leaving  Berlin,  was  passed 
through  the  Nowawes  checkpoint  by  Soviet  per- 
sonnel, having  been  found  to  comply  with  normal 
procedures,  and  followed  the  established  route  to- 
ward its  destination.  At  the  Marienborn  check- 
point, the  Soviet  authorities  refused  to  allow  it  to 
proceed. 

Despite  protests  by  the  United  States  Political 
Adviser,  Berlin,  to  the  Soviet  Political  Adviser 
and  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
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Army,  Europe,  to  the  Soviet  Military  Liaison  Mis- 
sion at  Frankfurt/Main,  the  men  and  vehicles 
have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  proceed  on  their 
journey. 

The  action  of  the  Soviet  authorities  at  Marien- 
born  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  United  States' 
rights  of  access  to  Berlin  via  the  Berlin-Helm- 
stedt  Autobahn,  exercised  by  the  United  States 


Army  in  accordance  with  quadripartite  agrei 
ments  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom  an 
France  since  1945. 

The  United  States  Government  expects  the  S( 
viet  Government  to  take  the  necessary  measure 
to  allow  the  men  and  vehicles  to  proceed  to  thei 
destination  and  to  ensure  against  a  repetition  c 
the  incident. 


The  Antitrust  Law  and  Relations  With  Foreign  Nations 


by  Loftus  E.  Becker 
Legal  Adviser r 


Our  topic  today  is  timely  and  appropriate  be- 
cause the  cold  war  on  the  economic  front  is  being 
intensified  beyond  anything  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced before.  The  entire  Sino-  Soviet  bloc  is 
engaged  upon  a  foreign-trade  offensive  of  unprec- 
edented magnitude,  and  it  is  actively  seeking  to 
extend  its  operations  not  only  in  Europe,  the  Near 
and  Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  and  Africa  but 
also  to  our  very  doorstep  in  Central  and  South 
America.  You  may  be  well  assured  that  the 
force  and  impact  of  that  trade  offensive  will  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  be  blunted  by  any  antitrust 
concepts  or  practices.  Sino-Soviet  bloc  economic 
penetration  has  behind  it  the  full,  monopolistic 
resources  of  the  countries  of  that  bloc.  And 
with  due  regard  to  the  value  of  our  own  antitrust 
concepts — which,  after  all,  are  directly  related  to 
the  right  of  free  men  to  trade  and  act  without 
artificial  restraints — we  should  not  underestimate 
the  seriousness  of  the  international  economic 
struggle  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  you,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  legal  aspects  of  antitrust,  both  in 
and  out  of  Government,  and  we  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  who  are  concerned  with  foreign 
relations,  engage  upon  a  discussion  of  how  and  to 


1  Address  made  before  the  Antitrust  Law  Section  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
Jan.  29  (press  release  72  dated  Jan.  28). 
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what  extent  antitrust  concepts  and  foreign-i 
tions  considerations  conflict  and  must  be  rec 
ciled.  We  should  also  consider  how  and  whei 
our  Government  that  reconciliation  may  be  hac 

The  subject  is  a  big  one,  and  in  any  talk  su 
as  this  it  is  possible  at  most  to  touch  upon  certa 
highlights. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here  either  t3 
history  or  the  merits  of  the  great  and  continui:,' 
debate  on  the  question  of  whether  the  so-calll 
extraterritorial  application  of  the  antitrust  lai, 
as  permitted  by  the  many  court  decisions  d- 
tinguishing  the  Banana  case,2  constitutes  a  vio- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  international  law  and  \ 
infringement  of  the  sovereignty  of  friend 
states.8  That  alone  could  be  the  topic  of  sevel 
talks  of  this  character. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes  to  rec<  - 
nize  that,  whatever  be  the  correct  answer  to  tit 
question,  there  are  a  number  of  friendly  forein 
governments,  foreign  officials,  and  even  forein 


o.,  213  & 


American  Banana  Co.  v.  United  Fruit  Co., 
347  (1909). 

8  For  opposing  views  cf.,  e.g.,  Wilbur  Lindsay  Fug«i 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Antitrust  Laws,  5  and  pass* 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.  (1958)  ;  G.  W.  Haight,  Inteti' 
tional  Law  and  Extraterritorial  Application  of  the  A* 
trust  Laws,  63  Yale  L.J.  639  (1954)  ;  W.  D.  Whitft 
Sources  of  Conflict  Between  International  Law  and*e 
Antitrust  Laics,  63  Yale  L.J.  655  (1954). 
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arts,  which  believe  strongly — or  even  passion- 
sly,  I  may  say — that  it  is  such  a  violation  and 
fringement.  Once  that  much  be  conceded,  as  it 
ist  be,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  a  foreign-rela- 
»ns  problem  of  interest  to,  and  within  the  com- 
tence  of,  the  Department  of  State. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is  only  one 

a  great  number  of  situations  in  which  my 
apartment  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  securing 
lefinitive  decision  on  the  merits  of  a  particular 
ntroversy.  We  are  under  obligation  to  con- 
lue  dealing  with  foreign  governments,  whether 

not  we  agree  rationally  or  legally  with  the 
guments  presented  by  their  representatives, 
ad  there  are  definite  limits  to  the  extent  to 
\ich  we  can  impose  our  will  upon  them.  The 
actice  of  diplomacy  is  more  often  accommoda- 
m  than  decision. 

iy  the  Problem  Exists 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  understand  why 
is  particular  foreign-relations  problem  exists, 
hat  Congress  in  the  Sherman  Act  referred  to  as 
rade  or  commerce  .  .  .  with  foreign  nations" 
ry  often  appears  to  the  particular  foreign  na- 
>n  concerned  to  be  the  trade  or  commerce  of 
ngland,  or  the  Netherlands,  or  Switzerland  with 
e  United  States,  over  which  that  nation,  too, 
s  a  coequal  right  of  control.  Even  more  diffi- 
lt  is  the  case  where  the  activities  complained  of 

the  Department  of  Justice  consist  of  arrange- 
mts,  legal  under  the  local  law,  made  and  carried 
rough  by  nationals  of  the  foreign  country  in 
estion,  whether  or  not  they  have  individual  or 
[•porate  collaborators  who  are  citizens  of  the 
I  lited  States.  Not  only  foreign  businessmen 
it  also  their  governments  tend  to  regard  the  le- 
llity  of  such  arrangements  as  a  matter  for  de- 
t  mination  under  the  standards  of  their  national 
1  v,  whether  or  not  such  arrangements  may  have 
3ne  degree  of  effect  upon  the  foreign  commerce 
i  the,  United  States. 

n  some  instances  a  foreign  government  has  a 
"ire  or  less  direct  interest  in  an  enterprise 
c|trged  with  an  antitrust  violation.  In  others, 
f'lers  are  demanded  which  relate  to  what  the 

ieign  government  deems  to  be  its  national  in- 
KJSts.  In  still  others,  the  foreign  government 
Sieves  that  it  and  its  nationals  are  entitled  to 
sjie  sort  of  an  international  "right  of  privacy." 

n  foreign  eyes,  moreover,  both  the  Department 
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of  Justice  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
unduly  sophisticated  in  tracing  cause  and  effect, 
in  assuming  that  businessmen  intend  the  "natural 
consequences  of  their  acts"  in  the  context  of  highly 
complex  business  arrangements,  and  in  treating 
all  foreign  subsidiaries  of  United  States  corpora- 
tions as  United  States  citizens,  bound  to  conform 
to  our  standards  of  economic  behavior. 

From  where  we  sit  in  the  State  Department, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  this  irritation  on  the 
part  of  foreign  nations  stems  only  from  the  fact 
that  their  standards  with  respect  to  restraints  upon 
competition  differ  from  our  own.  True — that  is 
frequently  the  case  and  it  serves  to  intensify  the 
degree  of  difference  between  us,  but  even  nations 
having  statutes  or  standards  at  least  comparable 
to  those  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Canada, 
from  time  to  time  express  a  strong  dissent  from 
particular  applications  of  our  antitrust  laws.  The 
difference  is  as  much  psychological  or  emotional 
as  legal,  and  it  can  be  compared  with  the  heat  of 
the  debate  as  to  whether  the  United  States  or  the 
receiving  state  should  have  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  United  States  servicemen  stationed  abroad. 

When  we  deal  with  antitrust  matters  beyond 
our  borders,  we  are  not  only  raising  the  technical 
legal  issue  of  jurisdiction  but  we  must  also,  in 
most  instances  at  least,  face  up  to  the  issue  of 
sovereignty.  That,  I  can  assure  you,  is  an  issue 
which  is  capable  of  generating  strong  emotions  in 
international  relations,  entirely  aside  from  objec- 
tive standards  of  international  law.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  those  underdeveloped 
countries  which  are  just  now  gaining  their  inde- 
pendence, and  it  is  in  and  with  those  very  same 
countries  that  we  are  encouraging  private  United 
States  investment  and  trade. 

Considerations  such  as  these,  moreover,  explain 
why  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  officials,  with  citation  of  United 
States  court  decisions,  that  the  United  States  has 
an  absolute  legal  right  to  punish  anyone  for  tak- 
ing action  anywhere  which  has  a  substantial  ef- 
fect upon  the  foreign  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Even  though  it  be  assumed  that 
this  is  true,  it  is  too  often  a  truth  which,  like  the 
defense  of  truth  in  criminal  libel,  only  serves  to 
aggravate  the  offense. 

If  I  may  assume  that  we  have  by  now  estab- 
lished an  area  of  potential  friction  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
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cuss  with  you  two  related  questions.  First,  what 
has  been  and  is  being  done  to  deal  with  this  for- 
eign-relations problem?  Second,  can  our  tech- 
niques in  this  area  be  improved  ? 

Operations  of  the  Department  of  State 

As  respects  my  first  question,  I  shall  of  course 
have  to  proceed  by  way  of  example.  Those  of 
you  who  are  interested  in  a  much  more  complete 
review  of  the  precedents  and  some  excellent  bib- 
liographies will  find  them  in  Professor  Brew- 
ster's4 study  entitled  Antitrust  and  American 
Business  Abroad,  which  was  published  last  year. 

Generally  speaking,  the  President  is  the  exclu- 
sive channel  of  communication  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  foreign  nations.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Department  of  State  operate  under  his  direc- 
tion in  this  regard,  pursuant  to  a  statute,  enacted 
originally  in  1789,  which,  in  generality,  compares 
favorably  with  the  antitrust  laws  themselves.5  In 
a  number  of  instances,  the  Department  of  State 
has  acted  as  sort  of  post  office  in  order  to  transmit 
the  view  of  foreign  governments  directly  to  the 
court.  In  some  of  these  instances  these  communi- 
cations have  been  delivered  to  the  court  without 
any  expression  of  views  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

One  example  is  the  protest  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  with  respect  to  the  decree  proposed 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  the  General  Electric 
Lamp  case,6  which  was  transmitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  delivery  both  to  the  court  and 
to  the  Attorney  General.  The  requested  delivery 
was  made  without  comment.7  Another  similar 
instance  was  a  statement  from  Foreign  Secretary 
Anthony  Eden  delivered  through  the  Department 
of  State  to  the  grand  jury  investigating  the  al- 
leged cartel  of  the  major  international  oil  com- 
panies in  1952.8 

*  Kingman  Brewster,  Antitrust  and  American  Business 
Abroad,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  (1958). 

6  RS  202,  5  U.S.C.  §  156,  derived  from  the  Acts  of  July 
27,  1789,  c.  4,  §  1,  1  Stat.  28 ;  September  15,  1789,  c.  14, 
§  1,  1  Stat.  68.  By  the  latter  act  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Department  of  "Foreign  Affairs"  was  changed 
to  that  of  the  Secretary  and  Department  of  "State." 

"  United  States  v.  General  Electric  Co.,  115  F.  Supp. 
835  (D.N.J.  1953). 

7  Note  and  memorandum  from  the  Netherlands  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Secretary  of  State,  May  3,  1951. 

8  Note  with  certificate  from  the  Charg6  d'Affaires  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dec.  2,  1952. 


In  still  other  instances  the  foreign  governmen 
has  communicated  directly  with  the  court  as  die 
the  French  Government  in  a  case  involving  th< 
legality  of  the  activities  of  a  potash  syndicati 
as  to  which  sovereign  immunity  was  claimed.9  Ir 
that  case  there  was  also  submitted  to  the  court  i 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Attornej 
General  expressing  the  view  of  the  Departmenl 
that  agencies  of  foreign  governments  engaged  ir 
ordinary  commercial  transactions  in  the  Unitec 
States  enjoy  no  privileges  or  immunities  not  ap 
pertaining  to  other  foreign  corporations,  agencies 
or  individuals  doing  business  here. 

As  a  matter  of  protocol  and  foreign  relations 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  better  practice  to  hav 
all  such  communications  transmitted  via  the  De 
partment  of  State.     But  passing  that  relative! 
minor  question,  it  would  appear  that  this  practic 
has  merit  where  purely  legal  issues  are  involvec 
in  that  it  gives  assurance  to  the  foreign  goven 
ment  concerned  that  its  views  have  been  consider 
by  the  decisionmaking  tribunal.    As  far  as  the  d 
mestic  laws  of  the  particular  foreign  governmei 
are    concerned,    the    practice    also    permits 
United  States  court  to  receive  what  would  app 
to   be   an   authoritative  interpretation   of  tho: 
laws.    Moreover,  if  the  issue  raised  is  the  legalii 
of  proposed  action  under  the  principles  of  infc 
national  law,  it  is  one  that  the  court  is  well  cor 
petent  to  decide  because  it  is  firmly  establish 
in  the  precedents  that  United  States  courts  reco 
nize   and   apply   the  principles   of   the  law 
nations.10 

But  this  practice  has,  at  best,  a  very  limit 
application.    What  should  be  done  in  a  particul 
case  as  a  matter  of  foreign  policy  and  foreii 
relations  of  the  United  States  of  America  g 
far  beyond  technical  issues  of  international  la 
Indeed,  there  is  a  line  of  decisions  in  which  ( 
United  States  courts  have  recognized  their  la* 
of  competence  to  pass  upon  issues  of  foreign  p 
icy,  which  they  leave  to  exclusive  determinati 
by  the  political  departments  of  the  Governme 
As  pointed  out  in  Chicago  and  Southern  Airli 


"  United  States  v.  Deutsches  Ealisyndikat  Gesellschtt 
et  al.,  31  F.  2d  199,  200  (S.D.N.Y.  1929). 

10  E.g.,  United  States  v.  Pink,  315  U.S.  203  (194N 
United  States  v.  Belmont,  301  U.S.  324  (1937)  ;  B.  Altt* 
&  Co.,  v.  United  States,  224  U.S.  583  (1912).  These  1'" 
ticular  cases  deal  with  the  interpretation  of  treaties  'd 
executive  agreements. 
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Waterman  Steamship  Corporation,  333  U.S. 
(1948)  : 

he  President,  both  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  as  the 
ion's  organ  for  foreign  affairs,  has  available  intelli- 
ce  services  whose  reports  are  not  and  ought  not  to 
published  to  the  world.  It  would  be  intolerable  that 
rts,  without  the  relevant  information,  should  review 

perhaps  nullify  actions  of  the  Executive  taken  on 
irmation  properly  held  secret.  Nor  can  courts  sit 
amera  in  order  to  be  taken  into  executive  confidences. 
;  even  if  courts  could  require  full  disclosure,  the  very 
ure  of  executive  decisions  as  to  foreign  policy  is 
itical,  not  judicial.  Such  decisions  are  wholly  confided 
our  Constitution  to  the  political  departments  of  the 
rernment,  Executive  and  Legislative.  They  are  deli- 
?,  complex,  and  involve  large  elements  of  prophecy, 
jy  are  and  should  be  undertaken  only  by  those  di- 
rty responsible  to  the  people  whose  welfare  they  ad- 
ice  or  imperil.    They  are  decisions  of  a  kind  for  which 

judiciary  has  neither  aptitude,  facilities  nor  respon- 
ility  and  have  long  been  held  to  belong  in  the  domain 
political  power  not  subject  to  judicial  intrusion  or 
uiry.  Coleman  v.  Miller,  307  U.S.  433,  454;  United 
tes  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation,  299  U.S.  304,  319- 

;  Oetjen  v.  Central  Leather  Co.,  246  U.S.  297,  302. 

A.  practical  consideration  leads  to  the  same  coll- 
ision. Trial  or  discussion  in  open  court  of  issues 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
^ard  to  one  or  more  foreign  countries  would  ex- 
rbate  rather  than  solve  our  foreign-relations 
)blems. 

)ne  variant  of  the  practice  of  raising  the  issue 
foreign  policy  directly  before  the  court  is  il- 
|  trated  by  what  was  done  in  connection  with  the 
ry  of  the  consent  decree  in  the  recently  con- 
■  ded  United  Fruit  Company  case.11  At  the  time 
1 1  that  case  was  submitted  to  the  court  for  sig- 
i  ure,  I  was  present  in  court  as  a  representative 
)  the  Department  of  State.  I  was  prepared  to 
I ,  if  asked,  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  that 
:<sent  decree  were  not  inimical  to  the  foreign 
>icy  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
3,  tes.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  so  doing  I 
» i  not  appearing  as  the  legal  representative  of 
tl  Department.  I  was  there  instead  to  express 
I  views  of  the  policymaking  bureaus  which  had 
m|le  that  determination. 

;  i  my  view  this  practice,  too,  has  an  extremely 
liHed  application.  It  can  be  availed  of  only 
^|  re  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
mU  of  State  are  in  full  accord.     It  would  be 


United  States  v.  United  Fruit  Co.,  Civil  No.  4560,  CCH 
Tljle  Reg.  Rep.  H66135  (E.D.  La.  1954). 


highly  inappropriate  to  have  the  two  departments 
engage  in  a  debate  in  open  court  on  foreign-policy 
and  foreign-relations  issues,  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  already  indicated. 

Finding  a  Solution  Within  the  Executive  Branch 

Since,  therefore,  the  related  issues  of  foreign 
policy  and  foreign  relations  can  only  occasionally, 
and  in  an  extremely  limited  way,  be  presented 
directly  to  the  court,  we  shall  have  to  find  our 
solution  to  these  questions  within  the  executive 
branch. 

First,  of  course,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  at 
all  times  a  close  liaison  between  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Justice  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  action  having  foreign-policy 
and  foreign-relations  implications.  It  must  cover 
the  entire  range  of  antitrust  administration  and 
enforcement,  because  we  may  and  do  experience 
foreign-relations  repercussions  from  the  institu- 
tion of  an  investigation,  from  the  issuance  of  a 
grand  jury  subpena,  from  an  informal  request  for 
documents,  and  from  the  terms  proposed  for  a 
consent  decree,  as  well  as  from  the  terms  of  a  liti- 
gated judgment,  to  name  only  a  few  examples. 

I  can  assure  you  that  such  close  liaison  does 
exist  and  that  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  meticulous  in  con- 
sulting the  Department  of  State  upon  such  mat- 
ters. It  is  entirely  possible  that  mistakes  have 
been  made,  but  if  they  have  the  Department  of 
State  must  share  the  responsibility. 

But  liaison  is  not  enough.  We  within  the  exec- 
utive branch  should  be  more  alive  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past  to  the  imponderables  involved  in 
international  trade  and  commerce.  Where,  for 
example,  entry  into  a  cartel  or  some  other  price- 
fixing  arrangement  is  expressly  required  by  the 
law  of  a  particular  foreign  country,  there  is  a  rela- 
tively solid  issue  for  resolution.  Even  the  United 
States  courts,  although  they  have  extended  the  ap- 
plication of  our  antitrust  laws  overseas  to  a  degree 
deemed  offensive  by  many  foreigners,  have  gener- 
ally in  their  decrees  not  required  a  defendant  to 
take  action  which  is  illegal  under  the  law  of  the 
foreign  country  concerned.  In  one  instance,  of 
course — ICI 12 — the  views  of  a  United  States  court 


u  Cf.  United  States  v.  Imperial  Chemical  Industries, 
Ltd.,  105  F.  Supp.  215  (S.D.N.Y.  1952),  and  British  Nylon 
Spinners,  Ltd.  v.  Imperial  Industries,  Ltd.  (1955),  Ch.  37, 
45,  52   (1954). 
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and  of  an  English  court  differed  upon  this  point, 
but  ICI,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  an  isolated  in- 
stance in  the  reported  cases. 

Far  more  frequently  the  compulsion  to  make 
arrangements  or  take  action  subject  to  objection 
under  our  antitrust  laws  is  much  more  subtle.  It 
consists  more  in  the  local  climate  of  doing  busi- 
ness, which  is  regarded  benevolently,  if  not  actively 
encouraged,  by  the  foreign  government  or  gov- 
ernments involved,  even  though  there  is  no  affirma- 
tive requirement  of  law. 

Now,  as  you  are  aware,  there  are  those  who  advo- 
cate strongly  that  this  Government  should  meet 
this  problem  squarely  by  negotiating  and  ratify- 
ing an  international  treaty  or  convention  against 
restraints  of  trade  and  monopolistic  practices. 
Their  views  were  ably  stated  by  a  dissenting  mi- 
nority of  the  Attorney  General's  Committee  To 
Study  the  Antitrust  Laws.13 

I,  personally,  do  not  share  their  views.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  effort  to  reach  agreement  upon  such 
an  overall  basis  in  the  present  climate  of  national 
laws  and  international  relations  would  be  coun- 
terproductive. Although  there  are  a  number  of 
countries  whose  views  respecting  private  re- 
straints upon  competition  differ  substantially 
from  our  own,  there  are,  as  you  know,  a  number 
of  antitrust  laws  in  various  foreign  countries,  and 
now  analogous  provisions  are  being  included  in 
the  charter  of  such  supranational  organizations 
as  the  Common  Market  and  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community.14  While  it  is  true  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  application  of  these  foreign  antitrust 
laws  differ  substantially  from  our  own,  they  mark 
a  healthy  beginning. 

We,  too,  have  a  number  of  bilateral  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  having 
anticartel  provisions,15  and  various  economic  co- 
operation agreements  with  participating  countries 
also  contain  express  anticartel  clauses.16 

I  believe  that  we  would  be  wise  to  continue  and 
to  extend  this  ad  hoc  approach. 

A  More  Active  Role  for  the  Department  off  State 

One  possible  extension  that  comes  to  mind  is  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  play  a  more  active 
role  than  it  has  in  the  past  in  attempting  to  re- 
solve problems  or  potential  problems  in  the  for- 
eign-policy and  foreign-relations  field  arising  in 
the  administration  of  our  antitrust  laws.  While 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case  heretofore,  the 
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Department's  activity  in  particular  cases  has  coi 
sisted  mainly  of  advising  with  the  Department  c 
Justice  as  to  the  implications  overseas  of  a  paj 
ticular  action.    I  believe  that  the  Department  c 
State  could  do  more  in  the  way  of  affirmative  cor 
sultation  with  the  foreign  governments  concerne 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  agreement  that  spt 
cific  practices  or  arrangements  are,  or  are  no 
contrary  to  our  mutual  interests.    We  would  no 
of  course,  be  successful  in  reaching  intergoven 
mental  agreement  in  every  such  instance,  as  tl 
Swiss  Watch  case l7  demonstrates.     But  the  fa 
that  the  foreign  government  in  question  had  be( 
consulted  in  advance  would  tend  to  lessen  the  vi 
lence  of  its  reaction  to  enforcement  of  our  la1 
Moreover,  through  such  consultation,  both  the  D 
partment  of  State  and,  through  it,  the  Depai 
ment  of  Justice  would  be  in  a  better  position 
receive  and  evaluate  facts  and  arguments  as ' 
why  the  particular  arrangement  or  activity  shou 
not  be  proceeded  against  under  our  law.    I  ha> 
no  doubt  that,  if  this  were  done  in  more  cases  th 
it  is  done  at  present,  there  would  be  instances  i 
which  the  two  Departments  would  be  thus 
suaded  by  the  foreign  government,  although 
might  not  have  been  so  persuaded  had  the 


13  Report  of  the  Attorney  General's  National  Cotnr, 
To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws  (1955),  p.  99  et  seq.,  for  s< 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Governmt 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  ($1.25). 

"  See  Eugene  D.  Bennett,  "Comparison  of  United  Stf  9 
and  Foreign  Antitrust  Laws,"  Bulletin  of  the  Sectiovt 
International  and  Comparative  Law  of  the  American  *  t 
Association  (December  1958). 

"E.g.,  the  treaty  between  Italy  and  the  United  St;'3 
of  1948,  article  XVIII  (3),  TIAS  1965  (July  26,  19-), 
and  that  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  13, 
article  XVIII  (1),  TIAS  2863  (Oct.  30,  1953).  The  t- 
ter  provision  reads : 

1.  The  two  Parties  agree  that  business  practices  wl;h 
restrain  competition,  limit  access  to  markets  or  fosr 
monopolistic  control,  and  which  are  engaged  in  or  n'e 
effective  by  one  or  more  private  or  public  eommeial 
enterprises  or  by  combination,  agreement  or  other  r- 
rangement  among  such  enterprises,  may  have  harmful 
fects  upon  commerce  between  their  respective  territo*- 
Accordingly,  each  Party  agrees  upon  the  request  ofhe 
other  Party  to  consult  with  respect  to  any  such  praci# 
and  to  take  such  measures  as  it  deems  appropriate  •"> 
a  view  to  eliminating  such  harmful  effects. 

18  See  e.g.  the  economic  cooperation  agreement  befreD 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  article  II  I). 
TIAS  1795  (July 6,  1948). 

"  United  States  v.  Watchmakers  of  Switzerland  It 
mation  Center,  Inc.,  Civil  No.  96-170,  CCH  Trade 
Rep.  1166145  ( S.D.N. Y.). 
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aliments  been  made  by  attorneys  representing 
ivate  litigants. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  wish  to  indi- 
te that  we  should  relax  our  effort  to  explain 

foreign  nations  the  relationship  between  the 
plication  of  our  antitrust  laws  to  the  foreign 
tnmerce  of  the  United  States  to  the  objective 
ared  by  a  number  of  other  countries  of  increas- 
g  the  growth  of  world  trade,  free  from  artificial 
strictions,  whether  of  a  governmental  or  private 
aracter.  Many  of  these  nations  are  members 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  General 
agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  other  insti- 
tions  whose  task  it  is  to  facilitate  such  growth 

eliminating  so  far  as  possible  exchange  con- 
)ls,  import  quotas,  and  other  measures  which 
versely  affect  trade.  We  should  continue  to 
plain  that  private  restrictive  business  practices 
n,  and  very  often  do,  have  the  same  adverse 
ect  upon  world  trade  as  do  the  governmental 
?asures. 

There  is,  moreover,  as  you  know,  a  well- 
;ablished  procedure  for  clearing  in  advance 
th  the  Attorney  General  the  legality  of  a  pro- 
sed arrangement  or  course  of  action  under  the 
titrust  laws.  While  this  procedure  has  fre- 
ently  been  availed  of  with  respect  to  proposed 
mestic  arrangements  and  activities,  I  am  in- 
rmed  that  it  has  rarely  been  used  in  connection 
th  overseas  activities.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the 
apartment  of  State  took  a  more  active  part  in 
is  procedure  than  it  has  in  the  past,  more  Ameri- 
n  businessmen  might  be  inclined  to  avail  them- 
ves  of  it  in  the  foreign  field.  In  particular  the 
jpartment  of  State,  through  the  information 
ailable  to  it,  might  well  be  able  to  give  the  De- 
rtment  of  Justice  objective  advice  as  to  the  ex- 
ess  and  implied  conditions  of  doing  business  in 
particular  overseas  area.  This,  in  turn,  might 
iterially  affect  the  Department  of  Justice's 
arance  determination. 

estion  of  Conflict  of  Views 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  question  of 
tat  is  or  what  should  be  done  when  there  is  a 
ect  conflict  of  views  between  the  Department 
State  and  the  Department  of  Justice  with  re- 
let to  a  particular  action  in  the  antitrust  field, 
where  from  the  outset  it  is  recognized  that 
ues  transcending  prosecution  policy  under  the 
1  itrust  laws  are  involved.    In  the  past,  as  you 


know,  such  determinations  have  been  made  at  the 
Presidential  level  in  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. One  instance  of  this  was  the  advice  given  to 
the  President  by  the  National  Security  Council 
which  led  to  an  invitation  to  United  States  oil 
companies  to  participate  in  the  Iranian  oil  con- 
sortium.18 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is  an  entirely  satis- 
factory practice.  For  one  thing,  the  primary 
concern  of  the  National  Security  Council  is  the 
national  security,  and  there  are  many  issues  with 
respect  to  the  overseas  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  which  should  be  considered  as  matters  of  na- 
tional interest,  even  though  the  national-security 
factor  is  not  predominant.  While  the  Council 
itself  has  a  membership  fully  capable  of  passing 
upon  the  national  interest  in  this  field,  I  question 
whether  its  executive  staff,  the  Planning  Board, 
possesses  the  expertise  or  the  time  to  give  these 
issues  of  ever-increasing  importance  adequate 
staff  preparation. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  have  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  I  have  posed,  but  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  question  deserving  of  serious  study.  In  that 
connection  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  authorized 
by  Secretary  Dulles  to  retain  a  qualified  consult- 
ant, or  consultants,  to  consider  how  our  resolu- 
tion of  problems  such  as  these  could  more  effi- 
ciently be  handled  both  within  and  without  the 
Department  of  State.  I  believe  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  engaged  in  private  practice  have 
given  much  thought  to  these  questions,  and  we 
shall  welcome  suggestions  from  the  bar  on  these 
points. 

What  I  have  already  said  will,  perhaps,  fore- 
cast my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  proposal  made 
in  a  preliminary  report  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Antitrust  Laws  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York19 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  should  by  legislation 
vest  in  the  President  the  power  to  grant  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  any  one  or  more  per- 
sons, firms,  or  corporations,  domestic  or  foreign, 
engaged  or  proposing  to  engage  in  any  activity 


"The  facts  are  set  out  in  Current  Antitrust  Problems, 
Hearings  Before  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  84th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  part  II,  pp.  1555-1562. 

"National  Security  and  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Applica- 
tion of  American  Antitrust  Laws  to  Commerce  with  For- 
eign Nations,  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (1957). 
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that  may  present  a  question  of  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  as  applied  to  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations.  First,  I  have  a  grave  question  as  to 
whether  such  a  law  could  be  obtained  from  Con- 
gress. But,  more  importantly,  it  is  my  belief 
that,  if  we  face  up  to  the  problems  involved  with 
due  appreciation  of  their  complexity  and  impor- 
tance, we  shall  be  able  through  flexibility  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  antitrust  laws  to  accomplish 
substantially  the  same  result.  Moreover,  if  we 
have  within  the  executive  branch  a  focal  point 
where  more  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  national  and  international  aspects  of  our  anti- 
trust policy  than  is  available  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  or  any  of  the  other  of  our  existing 
supra-Departmental  agencies,  we  shall  be  able  to 
develop  more  adequate  policy  planning  in  this 
field. 

Antitrust  actions,  involving  as  they  do  the  ap- 
plication of  a  national  policy,  the  impact  of  such 
a  policy  on  our  foreign  political  relations,  and 
the  kind  of  foreign  economic  life  which  we  are 
striving  to  create,  require  a  careful  assessment  of 
all  factors,  some  of  which  may  be  countervailing 
in  particular  cases,  if  they  are  to  serve  the  over- 
all national  interest.  This  kind  of  appraisal  rep- 
resents judgment  upon  an  amalgam  of  facts  and 
circumstances;  there  is  no  easy  generalization. 

At  any  rate  I  believe  that  the  problems  involved 
should  receive  more  study  within  the  Government 
with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  we  can  make 
affirmative  progress  in  solving  these  very  real 
problems  within  the  executive  branch  before  we 
ask  for  legislation. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  that  require  further  study.  As  a 
nation  we  are  firmly  committed  in  general  to  a 
policy  of  international  trade  and  commerce,  free 
of  restraints  by  either  governments  or  private  in- 
dividuals. While  this  is  our  ideal,  we  have  our 
own  governmental  restraints  in  the  form  of  tariffs 
and  other  restrictive  statutory  provisions,  and 
through  our  participation  in  GATT  we  have  a 
machinery  for  intergovernmental  consultation  and 
action  with  respect  to  such  restraints.  In  the  case 
of  the  oil  consortium  that  was  formed  at  the  time 
of  the  Iranian  crisis,  this  Government  gave  its 
approval  to  private  activities  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  called  into  question  under  the 
antitrust  law.  More  recently  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  reasons  of  defense,  called  upon  the 
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importers  of  crude  oil  to  engage  upon  a  voluntary 
program  of  limiting  their  imports.  We  have  ne- 
gotiated with  various  countries,  notably  Japan, 
quota  restrictions  which  those  countries  impose 
upon  their  exports  of  various  products  to  the 
United  States  market.  These  examples  are  only 
illustrative  of  the  currents  and  eddies  of  practice 
in  this  area. 

In  brief,  in  the  international  field  as  in  the  na 
tional  field,  while  this  Government  is  committee 
to  the  principle  that  trade  and  commerce  shoulc 
be  free  of  all  unreasonable  restraints,  it  does  not 
as  a  government  invariably  hew  to  a  straight  lin< 
in  this  regard.    I  am  not  satisfied  that  there  i? 
within  the  United  States  Government  today  i 
single  focal  point  which  can  serve,  on  the  one  hand 
as  the  place  for  solution  of  intragovernmenta 
disputes  on  what  the  Government  should  do  witl 
respect  to  private  international  arrangements  anc 
activities  operating  within  this  context  and,  on  th 
other  hand,  as  a  forum  where  businessmen  desirin; 
to  engage  in  international  trade  and  commerce 
and  their  lawyers,  can  seek  as  much  certainty  a 
to  whether  their  activities  accord  with  the  nationa 
interest  as  it  may  be  possible  to  give.    I  am  wel 
aware,  as  you  are,  that  complete  certainty  in  thi 
field  can  never  be  obtained,  but  I  sincerely  believ 
that  if  we  devote  more  study  to  this  problem  w 
can  work  out  arrangements  more  satisfactory  tha 
those  that  we  have  at  present. 

I  cannot  say  how  strongly  I  feel  that  we  mi 
devote  more  time  and  effort  to  a  study  of  the 
problems  and  to  their  resolution. 


President  Names  Members  of  I  DAB 

The  White  House  announced  on  February 
that  President  Eisenhower  had  on  that  day  a] 
pointed  the  following-named  persons  to  be  men 
bers  of  the  International  Development  Advisor 
Board : 

For  1-year  terms:  Richard  H.  Amberg,  Harvt 
S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  Lloyd  A.  Mashburn,  and  Robe 
W.  Purcell. 

For  2-year  terms:  Peyton  Anderson,  Mrs.  01iN 
Ann  Beech,  Edwin  B.  Fred,  Leonard  B.  Jorda 
and  Allan  B.  Kline. 

For  3-year  terms :  Lowell  T.  Coggeshall,  OlaJ 
Kerr,  and  Edward  S.  Mason. 
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ank  and  Fund  Announce  Action 

0  Increase  Resources 

Following  are  announcements  made  on  Febru- 
y  2  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconslruc- 
m  and  Development  and  the  International 
onetary  Fund  regarding  action  taken  on  the  pro- 
)sals  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Gov- 
nors  of  the  Bank  and  Fund  at  New  Delhi  from 
riober  6  to  10, 1958,1  to  increase  the  capital  sub- 
ription  of  the  Bank  and  enlarge  the  resources  of 
e  Fund  through  increased  quotas. 

DRLO    BANK 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  World  Bank 
s  unanimously  voted  approval  of  proposals  to 
crease  the  Bank's  capital  and  has  recommended 
the  68  member  governments  that  each  of  them 
se  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect 
the  proposals.  The  proposals  were  contained 
a  report  submitted  to  the  governors  on  Decem- 
r  22,  1958,  by  the  Bank's  executive  directors, 
rhe  vote  approving  the  report  is  a  preliminary 
b,  taken  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  gov- 
lors  regarding  the  proposals.  A  further  vote 
required  to  authorize  the  increase.  The  gov- 
iors  have  until  September  1,  1959,  to  complete 
>  further  vote. 

Included  in  the  recommendations  of  the  execu- 
e  directors'  report  to  the  governors  are  an  in- 
ase  in  authorized  capital  from  $10  billion  to 
L  billion,  permitting  an  increase  of  100  percent 
the  capital  subscriptions  of  members,  and  spe- 

1  further  increases  in  the  capital  subscriptions 
Canada,  Germany,  and  Japan.  Except  in  the 
e  of  the  special  increases,  no  cash  payments  on 
litional  capital  subscription  are  required.  None 
the  proposals  become  effective  unless  member 
'ernments  subscribe  to  at  least  $7  billion  of 
reased  capital. 

NETARY  FUND 

n  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by 

Board   of   Governors   of  the   International 

netary  Fund  at  their  annual  meeting  at  New 

?ov  statements  made  at  the  meeting  by  Under  Secre- 
Dillon  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B. 
erson,  together  with  a  message  from  President  Eisen- 
er,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17,  1958,  p.  793. 


Delhi  in  October  1958,  the  executive  directors  con- 
sidered the  question  of  enlarging  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  through  increases  in  quotas.  In  their 
report  published  on  December  30, 1958,  the  execu- 
tive directors  concluded  that  a  general  increase  of 
50  percent  in  quotas  was  highly  desirable,  pro- 
posing at  the  same  time  larger  increases  for  cer- 
tain individual  countries.  The  governors  were 
requested  to  communicate  their  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  executive  directors'  recommendations 
by  February  2,  1959.  For  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  be  effective  affirmative 
votes  were  required  from  governors  representing 
members  having  at  least  80  percent  of  the  present 
quotas  in  the  Fund.  The  Fund  has  now  received 
affirmative  votes  from  governors  representing 
countries  with  more  than  99  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent quotas. 

The  governors  have  thus  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  executive  directors  as  a  pro- 
posal for  action  by  the  68  member  governments  of 
the  Fund.  It  remains  for  each  member  country 
to  complete  legal  procedures  necessary  to  accept 
the  increase  in  quota  offered  to  it  and  to  make  the 
indicated  payments  to  the  Fund.  None  of  the  in- 
creases in  quota  becomes  effective  unless  the  Fund 
determines  that  members  having  not  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  total  of  quotas  on  January  31, 1959, 
have  consented  to  increases  in  their  quotas.  The 
proposal  requests  the  members  to  notify  the  Fund 
of  acceptance  of  the  increases  in  their  quotas  by 
September  15,  1959. 


U.S.  Makes  Loan  to  Yugoslavia 
for  Railway  Equipment 

Press  release  85  dated  February  2 

The  Department  of  State  on  February  2  an- 
nounced authorization  of  a  $5 -million  loan  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  the  Government- 
owned  Yugoslav  railways. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  Managing  Director  of  the 
DLF,  said  the  loan  funds  would  be  used  to  cover 
the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  buying  about  16  diesel 
locomotives,  an  initial  supply  of  spare  parts,  and 
some  personnel  training  services  for  the  Yugoslav 
rail  system. 

The  locomotives  will  be  used  on  the  line  from 
Bosanski  Novi  to  the  port  of  Split — one  of  the 
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two  most  important  lines  linking  central  Yugo- 
slavia with  the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  addition  to 
freight  it  carries  heavy  passenger  traffic. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  explained  that  the  line  now  uses 
obsolete  steam  locomotives  with  an  average  age 
of  30  years.  For  various  technical  reasons,  these 
old  engines  can  be  most  efficiently  replaced  by 
2,000-horsepower  diesels. 

The  new  locomotives  will  greatly  increase  the 
transportation  capacity  of  the  line — some  Yugo- 
slav authorities  say  by  as  much  as  40  percent — 
while  reducing  operating  costs.  The  Yugoslav 
railway  system  is  already  modernizing  depots, 
rails,  locomotive  sheds,  and  maintenance  equip- 
ment, 

The  DLF  loan  will  bear  interest  at  Zy2  percent 
and  will  be  repayable  in  Yugoslav  currency. 


DLF  Loan  Authorized 
for  Malaya 

Press  release  89  dated  February  4 

The  U.S.  Government  will  authorize  establish- 
ment of  a  loan  of  $10  million  from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  to  the  Federation  of  Malaya  for 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges  throughout  the 
Federation. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  Managing  Director,  an- 
nounced the  DLF  Board  of  Directors  has  author- 
ized the  loan  covering  a  group  of  specific  construc- 
tion projects  selected  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
requirements  where  traffic  is  the  heaviest  and  im- 
proving access  to  rural  areas  and  areas  of  high 
development  potential. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  explained  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  bring  greater  economic  opportunity 
and  stability  to  rural  populations.  Roads  and 
bridges  will  help  the  farmers  market  crops  easily 
and  without  undue  loss  and  receive  in  exchange 
consumer  goods  which  will  help  increase  their 
level  of  living.  Roads  and  bridges  will  also  pro- 
vide much-needed  facilities  for  marketing  lumber 
products  and  for  the  exploitation  of  mineral  re- 
sources on  the  east  coast  of  Malaya.  They  will 
also  assist  in  land  development  opportunities  and 
in  jungle  clearance  to  meet  population  pressures. 
It  is  hoped  by  this  move  to  help  redress  any  im- 
balance in  development  between  the  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

The  work  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Public 


Works  Department,  which  has  successfully  ex< 
cuted  a  number  of  similar  projects.  The  loar 
will  bear  interest  at  3^  percent,  repayable  in  U.' 
dollars  in  10  years,  starting  1  year  after  the  firs 
disbursement  by  installment. 


President  of  Argentina  Addresses 
Joint  Session  of  Congress 

Arturo  Frondizi,  President  of  the  Argenth 
Nation,  made  a  state  visit  to  Washington  Januai 
20-23.  Following  is  the  text  of  his  address  mat 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  on  Janua'- 
21} 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  t! 
Congress,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  cordi 
words  with  which  my  presence  has  been  greet 
here  in  this  Congress,  an  institution  that  symb" 
izes  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  American  Het 
isphere.  On  behalf  of  the  Argentine  Nation, 
greet  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  tJ 
United  States.  It  is  the  fraternal  greeting  oh 
country  geographically  remote,  but  spiritual 
linked  to  your  own  by  the  ties  of  an  historic] 
friendship  and  by  the  common  ideals  that  are  tij 
heritage  of  the  whole  hemisphere. 

This  is  the  first  time  an  Argentine  Preside 
visited  the  United  States,  but  we  have  so  mucl 
common  that  I  cannot  feel  an  alien  on  your  si 
but,  instead,  a  member,  together  with  the  milli<5 
that  inhabit  this  great  country,  of  that  loj 
human  experience  which  is  known  as  the 
munity  of  American  Republics. 

An  even  less  alien  within  these  walls  can  so 
one  feel  when,  like  myself,  he  has  been  a  legisla^ 
in  his  own  country.  I  pay  tribute  in  the  Congiffl 
of  the  United  States  to  the  fundamental  instil- 
tion  of  the  democratic  system,  to  the  institute 
that  expresses  the  ideals  and  the  interests  of  ie 
people  and,  wherever  it  has  been  able  to  opeite 
in  freedom,  has  been  the  bulwark  of  the  right;)* 
man. 

As  President  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  I  m 
pleased  to  point  out  the  similarities  that  unite  ur 
two  countries.  Our  political  organization  is! 
same,  and  our  system  of  federal  government 
also  similar.    As  is  the  case  in  your  own  coi 
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•gentina  is  ruled  by  a  Government  with  limited 
thority,  where  the  exercise  of  power  finds  an 
surmountable  barrier  in  the  rights  of  those  who 
b  governed. 

These  similarities  are  the  reflection  of  a  deeper 
d  longstanding  identification.  Let  me  remind 
u  that  the  United  States  recognized  Argentina's 
lependence  in  1822.  Therefore,  it  was  one  of 
a  first  countries  to  do  so.  Let  me  recall  as  well 
significant  fact  that  public  education  received 
powerful  impulse  in  my  country  when,  nearly 
e  century  ago,  Sarmiento,  who  lived  in  the 
lited  States,  returned  to  Argentina  to  assume 
s  Presidency  of  his  country. 
With  the  passing  of  the  years,  it  seems  as  if 
story  had  wished  to  strengthen  these  similarities, 
ir  two  countries  not  only  bear  the  stamp  of  na- 
nal  independence,  individual  freedom,  and  the 
urinous  enterprise  of  democratic  government, 
ey  have  also  shown  identical  capacity  to  assim- 
te  universal  culture,  and  equal  pride  to  defend 
hir  sovereignty  and  self-determination  at  all 
lies  and  under  any  circumstances, 
lust  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
i.rsely  populated  Argentine  land  received  sub- 
ptial  immigration  currents  from  Europe.    Our 

i  plains  were  covered  by  wheat  and  cattle; 
vns  and  cities  were  built,  joined  by  the  longest 
ilway  network  in  Latin  America,  and  an  in- 
l  try  began  to  grow,  an  industry  of  which  today 
i  country  is  proud. 

"he  miracle  of  America  also  took  place  on  our 
I ;  men  and  women  coming  from  every  latitude, 
pking  different  languages  and  professing  dif- 
Itmt  creeds,  felt  free  and  as  brothers  in  a  new 
fcierland.  This  wonderful  American  phenom- 
(Tn,  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is,  pre- 
si,ly,  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  oneness  of 
fl  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  and  does  not 
|t*i  either  from  pacts  or  from  circumstantial 
i&  rests. 

.  ,he  root  of  America's  unity  is  a  spiritual  root. 
r.,3  continent  was  born  to  history  as  the  land  of 
Ra  and  freedom.  Our  ancestors  foresaw  that 
t^full  life  of  man  would  materialize  in  America, 
w>iiout  oppression,  unfairness,  or  persecution. 
Kjs  is  why  all  the  great  American  deeds  have  al- 
Mjs  been  the  deeds  of  freedom.  This  is  why  the 
nijtary  heroes  of  our  continental  independence 
aaj)  been  statesmen  and  history  does  not  remem- 
te  them  as  conquerors  but  rather  as  liberators. 


The  American  ideal  of  democracy,  justice,  and 
freedom  has  been  fruitful  because  it  is  based  on  a 
spiritual  concept  of  man.  In  keeping  with  these 
principles,  the  American  peoples  reject  any  ma- 
terialistic concept  of  life  and  any  totalitarian  con- 
cept of  the  state.  The  human  being  is  for  us  a 
sacred  being,  and  his  rights  are  as  sacred  as  the 
institutions  that  protect  his  freedom.  Our  con- 
cept of  the  spirit  as  the  driving  force  of  man  and 
of  history  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  it  is  im- 
possible for  us,  the  sons  of  this  hemisphere,  to  be 
Communists.  Our  respect  for  the  essential  dig- 
nity of  man  also  leads  us  to  the  rejection  of  any 
type  of  dictatorship  or  of  any  antidemocratic 
ideological  influence. 

The  American  Continent  is  a  community  of  na- 
tions united  by  geographical  facts,  by  history,  and 
by  a  spiritual  identity.  Precisely  because  they 
believe  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  a  spiritual 
destiny,  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  belong, 
from  the  historical  viewpoint,  to  the  cultural 
world  of  the  West,  where  the  principles  of  human 
dignity  and  universal  brotherhood  were  born. 
Hence,  the  Western  World  is  not  for  the  Amer- 
ican peoples  a  source  of  conflicts  or  antagonisms. 
On  the  contrary,  because  they  belong  to  the  West- 
ern World,  the  peoples  of  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere know  that  they  are  members  of  the  uni- 
versal community  of  peoples  and  serve  the  cause 
of  the  Americas  because  they  consider  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  mankind. 

Need  for  Economic  Expansion 

"We  believe  that  spiritual  strength  is  the  motive 
force  of  history  and  we  proclaim  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Americas,  but  these  statements  cannot 
blind  us  to  the  fact,  painful  but  real,  that  the 
development  of  this  hemisphere  is  not  the  same 
everywhere.  We  cannot  ignore  the  harsh  fact  that 
millions  of  beings  in  Latin  America  suffer  from 
misery  and  backwardness.  And  we  cannot  deny 
that,  under  these  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
open  contradiction  with  our  ideals  of  justice  and 
freedom,  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  impossible.  Peo- 
ples that  are  poor  and  without  hope  are  not  free 
peoples.  A  stagnant  and  impoverished  country 
cannot  uphold  democratic  institutions.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  fertile  soil  for  anarchy  and  dictator- 
ship. This  is  not  a  theoretical  conclusion  but  the 
undeniable  evidence  of  facts  recorded  by  the  his- 
tory lived  by  the  Latin  American  peoples.    Con- 
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trary  to  what  many  people  suppose,  political  in- 
stability and  social  unrest  are  not  the  causes  but 
rather  the  effects  of  the  spiritual  and  material 
conditions  under  which  millions  of  men  and  wom- 
en are  struggling,  doomed  to  a  life  without  hope 
or  well-being. 

This  means  that  the  ideals  embodied  by  the 
American  Hemisphere  are  not  yet  a  reality  for  all 
of  its  sons.  If  it  is  our  wish  to  achieve  the  destiny 
dreamt  of  by  our  ancestors,  that  is,  to  make  of 
America  an  effective  moral  power  in  the  world, 
our  first  duty,  as  Americans,  is  to  make  these 
ideal?  a  reality  in  our  own  countries.  In  order  to 
defend,  not  only  with  conviction  but  also  with  true 
effectiveness,  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  law,  and  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world,  we  must  assure 
the  rule  of  freedom,  of  law,  and  of  democracy  in 
the  entire  American  Continent.  In  other  words, 
we  have  to  lay  the  firm  bases  and  create  the  ade- 
quate conditions  that  will  make  possible  the  full 
rule  of  human  rights  as  well  as  the  stability  and 
the  permanence  of  the  democratic  institutions  of 
our  countries. 

Without  national  development  there  can  be  no 
welfare  or  progress.  When  there  is  misery  and 
backwardness  in  a  country  not  only  freedom  and 
democracy  are  doomed  but  even  national  sover- 
eignty is  in  jeopardy.  The  Latin  American 
peoples  must  face  this  truth  and  attack  the  very 
roots  of  the  evil.  To  this  end,  they  must  change 
an  economic  structure  that  has  become  a  factor  of 
stagnation  and  poverty.  Our  countries  must  de- 
cide, therefore,  to  make  use  of  all  their  resources, 
to  mobilize  all  the  available  energy,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  technical  and  scientific 
progress  of  our  time. 

The  immense  natural  wealth  of  Latin  America 
must  be  tapped  and  used  in  benefit  of  all  its  in- 
habitants. Latin  America  must  stop  producing 
only  raw  materials.  It  will  have  to  set  up  its 
own  heavy  industry,  its  petrochemical  industry, 
its  factories  of  machinery.  It  will  have  to  build 
hydroelectrical  stations  and  nuclear  reactors.  It 
will  have  to  mechanize  rural  establishments  and 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  electric  power  in 
order  to  increase  production  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  rural  family.  Summing  up, 
it  will  have  to  carry  out  the  same  process  of  ex- 
pansion and  integration  of  domestic  economy 
which  has  led  the  United  States  to  its  present  and 
magnificent  level  of  development. 
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This  is  the  task  in  which  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic is  now  engaged.  We  are  firmly  determined  to 
further  our  full  economic  development.  And  we 
will  do  this  on  the  basis  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources, as  yet  but  poorly  developed,  and  on  the 
basis  of  our  national  effort.  But  the  econorak 
chaos  we  have  endured  for  long  years  has  de 
capitalized  our  country.  Our  lack  of  develop 
ment  in  a  highly  industrialized  world  has  causec 
us  serious  harm.  Our  raw  material  is  selling  a 
steadily  lower  prices  while  the  price  of  fuel,  equip 
ment,  and  manufactured  goods,  so  urgentl; 
needed  in  our  country,  is  constantly  rising.  Thi 
has  caused  serious  deficits  in  our  balance  of  pay 
ments  and  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  tak 
care  of  basic  investments  with  our  own  resources. 

In  consequence,  we  have  taken  as  the  startin 
point  of  our  program  of  economic  expansion  th 
promotion  of  our  national  production  of  iron  an 
steel,  oil,  and  coal,  which  are  found  in  abundant 
in  our  country,  and  we  have  requested  the  cooper* 
tion  of  foreign  capital. 

Foreign  credit  and  investment  find  in  the  A 
gentine  Republic  the  same  juridical  guaranti 
granted  by  any  democratic  country.  They 
find,  furthermore,  a  hard-working  and  enterpri 
ing  people,  as  well  as  highly  skilled  labor.  Ou 
is  a  people  full  of  national  pride,  ready  to  defe 
with  zeal  the  sovereignty  of  their  country, 
people  will  accept  any  investment  devoted  to 
promotion  of  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
country,  but  will  reject  any  proposal  implying 
threat  to  its  sovereignty. 

Foreign  capital  will  also  find  in  Argentina 
government  waging  a  battle  without  quart 
against  inflation.  The  program  of  economic  a  I 
financial  stabilization  we  have  just  launched  ten', 
precisely,  to  eliminate  all  the  inflationary  facte  s 
which  have  affected  our  country  for  so  many  yea. 
The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  establish,  by  mer s 
of  a  sound  currency  and  an  economy  free  frfl 
unnecessary  regulations,  the  solid  bases  of  a  M 
velopment  without  regressions  or  ups  and  dowJ, 
driven  onward  by  the  force  of  private  initiate 
fully  supported  in  its  creative  function. 

The  effort  my  country  has  now  undertaker^ 
the  beginning  of  an  integral  effort  but  recently  - 
gun  in  Latin  America;  its  success  or  its  fail -e 
will  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  policies  of  ie 
hemisphere.  Sister  nations  may  profit  from  $ 
Argentine    experience    and    may    stimulate   I 
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ergy  as  yet  latent  in  all  Latin  America.  It  will 
an  epic  of  peace  and  work  that  will  result  in 
iritual  plentitude  and  material  wealth.  It  will 
the  true  epic  of  democracy,  because  that  plenti- 
de  and  wealth  will  benefit  millions  of  men  and 
)men,  will  be  transformed  into  cultural  re- 
urces,  and  will  make  worthier,  freer,  and  fairer 
e  life  of  human  beings  under  the  skies  of  the 
merican  Continent. 

ample  of  the  United  States 

The  example  of  your  country  will  encourage 
when  facing  the  task  we  have  before  us.  The 
onomic  history  of  the  United  States  shows,  in 
ct,  that  peoples  that  set  themselves  national 
>als  and  spare  no  effort  to  further  their  integral 
velopment  one  day  become  great  nations. 
The  farseeing  men  who  placed  your  country  on 
e  road  of  its  present  greatness  did  not  yield  to 
sy  temptations  or  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  dim- 
ities that  arise  whenever  a  country  decides  to 
did  its  destiny  with  its  own  hands. 
This  is  the  lesson  that  Latin  America  will  learn 
•d  will  turn  into  spiritual  and  material  wealth 
!r  almost  200  million  human  beings.  It  is  a 
oblem  that  fundamentally  pertains  to  us,  the 
itin  Americans,  but  from  which  the  United 
ates  cannot  stand  aloof.  You  cannot  remain  in- 
tferent  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  individuals 
lid  a  life  of  hardship  in  the  American  Continent. 
ie  situation  of  these  fellow  human  beings  is  not 
i  ly  a  challenge  to  our  common  ideals  of  human 
!  idarity  but  is  also  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
-  uiity  of  the  hemisphere.  To  leave  an  American 
I  mtry  in  stagnation  is  as  dangerous  as  an  attack 
cuing  from  an  extracontinental  power.  The 
s  uggle  against  the  underdevelopment  of  peoples 
1  nands  a  solidarity  far  greater  than  is  required 
b  their  political  or  military  defense.  The  true 
(1  onse  of  the  hemisphere  is  the  elimination  of 
t  causes  that  beget  misery,  injustice,  and  cul- 
MaJ  backwardness.  When  all  the  Latin  Ameri- 
Bi  countries  are  granted  access  to  the  benefits  of 
Si  ritual  and  material  improvement  they  will  de- 
Wd  the  American  soil  and  institutions  with  all 
t|  passion,  the  energy,  and  the  courage  with 
Mich  life  itself  is  defended,  because  they  will  be 
d  ending  what  rightly  belongs  to  them,  what 
y  have  created  through  their  own  effort.  They 
1  be  defending  a  high  and  fair  standard  of 
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living  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  increas- 
ingly better  conditions  of  well-being. 

It  is  with  personal  satisfaction  that  I  tell  you, 
as  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  your  country  has  fully  understood  its 
role  in  this  hour  of  America.  Argentina  has  just 
been  granted  important  credits  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
This  cooperation  means  for  us  something  far  more 
important  than  support  for  the  program  of  na- 
tional expansion  we  have  just  undertaken.  It 
is  a  positive  and  fundamental  step  toward  the 
materialization  of  the  ideals  of  cooperation 
throughout  the  American  Continent.  It  is  the 
evidence  that  the  hour  of  concrete  decisions 
has  come.  That  hour  finds  us  all,  the  Americans 
of  the  entire  Americas,  united  by  the  same  soli- 
darity, the  same  confidence,  and  the  same  hope 
that  made  of  this  hemisphere  a  community  of 
sovereign  republics. 

Our  efforts  will  determine  whether  this  will  be 
another  hour  of  glory  for  America.  With  the 
same  firmness,  the  same  courage,  and  the  same 
decision  with  which  our  forefathers  forged  the 
independence  of  our  countries,  let  us  get  ready  to 
forge  their  full  spiritual  and  material  develop- 
ment. 

With  our  moral  strength,  with  our  material 
effort,  and  with  the  help  of  God,  let  us  do  our 
duties  and  be  worthy  of  the  historical  inheritance 
we  have  received. 

Let  us  make  the  American  Continent  the  con- 
tinent of  human  hope,  realizing  on  its  soil  and 
for  all  its  sons  the  promise  of  happiness  and  ful- 
fillment America  offered  to  mankind. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Legislative  History  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  Eighty-fifth  Congress, 
January  3,  1957-August  24,  1958.     S.  Doe.  128.     128  pp. 

Importation  of  Foreign  Excess  Property.  Hearings  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.     July  28-30,  1958.     238  pp. 

Review  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  Development  and 
Implementation.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
for  Review  of  the  Mutual  Security  Programs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Examination  of 
selected  projects  in  Formosa  and  Pakistan.  December 
2-10,  1958.     284  pp. 
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Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  Six  Months  Ended  June  30,  1958.  H.  Doc.  451. 
January  28,  1959.     67  pp. 

Government  Programs  in  International  Education — A 
Survey  and  Handbook.  Forty-second  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  H.  Rept.  2712. 
January  3,  1959.    251  pp. 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  The  sixth  special 
report  of  the  Council  on  the  Operations  and  Policies  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  for  the  2-year  period 
April  1,  1956-March  31,  1958,  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)(6)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as 
amended.     H.  Doc.  42.     January  7,  1959.     28  pp. 

Joint  Resolution  To  Promote  Peace  and  Stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  third  report  covering  activities 
through  June  30,  1958,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Joint  Resolution  To  Promote  Peace  and  Stability 
in  the  Middle  East.  H.  Doc.  43.  January  7,  1959. 
3  pp. 


you  acquired  a  unique  and  precious  experience.  I  ai 
happy  to  know  that  the  Special  Fund  will  have  your  wis 
guidance  during  its  formative  period. 

This  check  is  a  part  of  the  total  United  States  contr 
bution  for  this  year.  Our  full  contribution,  which  wl 
amount  to  40  percent  of  the  total  fund,  has  already  bee 
voted  by  Congress  and  will  be  available  as  projects  develo 
and  as  other  contributions  are  made. 

The  establishment  of  the  Special  Fund  in  my  opinio 
was  one  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  last  Gei 
eral  Assembly,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  i 
getting  into  operation  so  quickly. 

The  Special  Fund  will  help  to  improve  the  materi; 
well-being  of  men  and  women  in  the  less  developed  are? 
of  the  world— and  will  do  so  without  violence,  withoj 
coercion,  and  without  sacrifice  of  their  civil  rights. 

W.  Arthur  Lewis,  Deputy  Managing  Direct* 
of  the  fund,  was  also  present  at  the  ceremony. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Makes  Initial  Contribution 
to  U.N.  Special  Fund 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3145 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  on  January  26  presented  to  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund,  a  check  for  $500,000,  the  first  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  new  United  Nations  Special 
Fund.1  The  U.S.  Government  has  announced  its 
willingness  to  contribute  to  the  Special  Fund, 
during  1959, 40  percent  of  all  contributions,  which 
are  expected  to  amount  to  approximately  $26  mil- 
lion this  year. 

In  making  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr. 
Lodge  said : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  this  check  to  you. 

When  you  served  as  United  States  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  2  years  ago  you  saw  the  need  for  a  special  fund 
whicb  would  expand  United  Nations  help  to  the  under- 
developed countries  in  a  sound,  constructive  way.  When 
you  managed  the  Marshall  plan  just  after  World  War  II, 


1  For  statements  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and  Chris- 
topher H.  Phillips  during  debate  in  the  General  Assembly, 
together  with  text  of  the  resolution  establishing  the  Spe- 
cial Fund,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3,  1958,  p.  702. 


U.S.  Urges  Use  of  U.N.  Machinery 
in  Israel-Syria  Border  Disputes 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Security  Council  * 

The  United  States  regrets  that  for  the  secoi 
time  in  the  short  space  of  8  weeks  the  Securi 
Council  confronts  a  complaint  about  inciden 
occurring  along  the  Israeli-Syrian  border.2  V 
are  especially  sorry  that  the  pending  incident  i 
suited  in  loss  of  life. 

Partly  because  full  resort  has  not  been  had 
the  competent  United  Nations  organizations 
the  area,  these  remarks  will  be  confined  to  a  f( 
general  observations. 

First,  it  is  apparent  that  a  greater  moderati 
and  restraint  is  necessary  along  the  border.  Str  i 
orders  should  be  given,  for  example,  to  the  mi- 
tary  commanders  on  both  sides  to  prohibit  1 
firing  except  in  cases  of  obvious  self-defense,  a  I 
measures  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  the 
orders  are  carried  out. 

The  United  States  urges  that  the  parties  und<- 
take  to  do  this. 

Second,  it  is  fitting  to  comment  on  the  pro- 


1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  30  (U.S./L- 
press  release  3147).  The  Council  met  to  discuss  a  a ■• 
plaint  presented  by  Israel  on  Jan.  27  (U.N.  doc.  S/41 
and  Corr.  1 ) . 

"Israel  also  presented  a  complaint  on  Dec.  4  (S/41iJ- 
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ire  for  dealing  with  complaints  such  as  the  one 
)w  pending.     Clearly  any  country  has  the  right 

bring  a  complaint  to  the  Security  Council  at 
ty  time.  As  I  have  said  on  December  15,3  we 
are  "gratified  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  in- 
)ility  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  to 
unction,  recourse  was  had  to  the  Security  Coun- 
l  rather  than  to  further  military  action." 
But  in  the  instant  case  specific  United  Nations 
achinery  has  been  established  in  that  area  and 
both  available  and  fully  competent  to  deal  with 
st  such  matters.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
nited  States  cannot  agree  that  recourse  is  prop- 
ly  sought  in  the  Security  Council  in  the  first  in- 
ance.  The  United  States  believes  that  with 
•oper  use  of  the  United  Nations  machinery 
hich  exists  in  the  area  most  of  such  cases  could 
i  decided  there. 

Moreover,  the  results  of  a  detailed  examination 
1  these  complaints  by  the  United  Nations  agen- 
js  on  the  ground,  including  a  meeting  of  the 
ixed  Armistice  Commission — even  if  they  do 
)t  succeed  in  solving  the  particular  problem — 
Duld  undeniably  place  the  Council  in  a  much 
iter  position  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  merits 

the  case  and  to  deal  with  it  effectively.  De- 
nature from  this  important  principle  tends  to 
tablish  a  precedent  which  could  lead  to  pro- 
essive  atrophy  of  the  local  United  Nations  ma- 
inery.  This  could  have  grave  consequences  for 
e  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability. 
The  parties  to  any  of  these  unfortunate  inci- 
nts  could  best  show  their  good  faith  and  respect 
r  the  authority  and  assistance  of  the  United 
itions  by  proper  resort  to  the  Mixed  Armistice 
>mmission  and  full  cooperation  with  the  United 
itions  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  both  in 
|e  area  involved  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  along 
i'e  demarcation  lines. 

Those  concerned  can  only  expect  the  United 
l|  itions  to  be  able  to  grant  the  fullest  measure 
'!  protection  to  their  interests  if  they  participate 
>j  good  faith  in  the  work  of  the  organs  estab- 
Mied  by  them  and  supported  by  the  United  Na- 
frns  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining 
liace.4 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural   Sciences  of  Janu- 
ary   15,    1944    (TS    987).      Opened    for    signature   at 
Washington  December  1,  1958.1 
Signature:  Costa  Rica,  February  2,  1959. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
international  transportation  by  air,  and  additional 
protocol.  Concluded  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929. 
Entered  into  force  February  13,  1933.  49  Stat.  3000. 
Adherence  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  September  29,  1958. 

Genocide 

Convention  on   the  prevention  and   punishment   of   the 
crime  of  genocide.     Done  at  Paris  December  9,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  January  12,  1951.2 
Accessions  deposited:  Ghana,  December  24,  1958;  Iraq, 
January  20,  1959. 

Germany 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.  Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1953.    TIAS  2792. 

Accessions  deposited:  Argentina,  December  30,  1958; 
Thailand,  December  20,  1958. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.    TIAS  4044. 
Signature:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  January  7, 

1959. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, December  24,  1958;  Panama,  December  31, 
1958 ;  Liberia,  January  6, 1959. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1958  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Enters  into  force  January  1, 1960. 

Signatures :  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,8  Belgian  Congo 
and  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  Bulgaria,  Burma, 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Canada,  Cey- 
lon, China,3  Colombia,'  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  El 
Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France,8  French  terri- 
tories represented  by  the  French  Overseas  Postal 
and  Telecommunication  Agency,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,8  Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Iudia,  Indo- 
nesia,3 Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Korea,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Luxembourg,8  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Mexico,3  Monaco,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  (in- 
cluding   Surinam,    Netherlands    Antilles,    and    New 


U.S./U.N.  press  release  3142  dated  Dec.  15. 
j  The  Council  adjourned  without  taking  any  decision 
f»l  without  setting  the  date  of  the  next  meeting. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
8  With  reservations. 
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Guinea),'  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Paraguay, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Portuguese  Overseas  Provinces, 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Rumania, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  Territory  of  South-West 
Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United 
Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,3  United  States,3 
Venezuela,"  Viet-Nam,  and  Yugoslavia,  November  29, 
1958. 


BILATERAL 

Spain 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  October  23,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3685,  3770,  and  3801).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Madrid  June  12  and  July  30,  1958.  Entered  into 
force  July  30,  1958. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

John  L.  Hummel  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operations 
Mission,  Ecuador,  effective  February  2.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  press  release  87.) 

Resignations 

J.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  as  Director  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  Department  of  State.  (For  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  President  Eisenhower  and 
Mr.  Smith,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
January  31.) 

Consulates  Reopened  in  Australia 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  January  22 

Consulates  were  reestablished  at  Adelaide  and  Bris- 
bane, Australia,  on  January  3  and  January  9,  respec- 
tively. John  C.  Ausland  has  been  designated  principal 
officer  at  Adelaide  and  John  F.  O'Grady,  principal  officer 
at  Brisbane. 

The  Australian'  consular  districts  are  now  as  follows : 

Adelaide  (consulate) — the  State  of  South  Australia  and 
all  of  the  area  of  the  Northern  Territory  south  of  the 
20th  parallel. 

Brisbane  (consulate) — the  State  of  Queensland,  all  of 
the  area  of  the  Northern  Territory  north  of  the  20th 
parallel,  the  Territory  of  Papua,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  New  Guinea,  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Nauru. 

Melbourne  (consulate  general) — the  States  of  Victoria 
and  Tasmania. 

Perth  (consulate) — the  State  of  Western  Australia,  the 


Cocos  (Keeling)   Islands,  and  Christmas  Island  (Indiai 
Ocean). 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (supervisory  consulate  gen 
eral) — the  State  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Australia: 
Capital  Territory. 
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Pub.  6710.  International  Information  and  Cultural  Seru 
60.     66  pp.     30tf. 

A  booklet  reviewing  the  educational  exchange  activiti 
that  have  been  carried  out  since  the  enactment  of  tt 
Smith-Mundt  Act  of  1948  to  the  present. 

Getting  Along  Abroad.  Pub.  6727.  Department  ar 
Foreign  Service  Series  82.    4  pp.     Limited  distribution 

A  small  brochure  suggesting  to  the  holder  of  an  America 
passport  his  duties  and  responsibilities  while  traveling 
a  foreign  country. 

Weather  Stations— Ocean  Weather  Ships  on  Non 
Atlantic   Route.     TIAS   4119.     9   pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  tl 
Netherlands.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Washingti 
March  16  and  21,  1955.  Entered  into  force  March  i 
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Understanding  between  the  United  States  of  America  ai 
Tunisia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tunis  Octob 
8,  1958.     Entered  into  force  October  8,  1958. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.    TIAS  4123.    2  i 

50. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  a 
Spain,  supplementing  agreement  of  January  27,  1958, 
supplemented — Signed  at  Washington  October  31,  19' 
Entered  into  force  October  31, 1958. 

Guaranty  of   Private   Investments.    TIAS   4127.    5  1 

50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ai 
Austria,  amending  article  III  of  agreement  of  July . 
1948,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Viem 
October  23,  1958.     Entered  into  force  October  23,  1958 

Temporary  Military  Training  Unit  in  Haiti.    TIAS  41 
4  pp.     50. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  Americ.i  i 
Haiti.     Exchange    of    notes— Signed    at    Port-au-Priif 
October  16  and  27,  1958.     Entered  into  force  October  , 
1958. 
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ommunist  Pressures  on  Free-World  Relationships 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy * 


It  is,  I  know,  stating  the  obvious  to  suggest  that 
e  present  moment  is  what  the  Europeans  term 
most  interesting  conjuncture  in  the  state  of  our 
'reign  relations.  We  live  in  a  highly  competitive 
a  and  under  the  constant  pressure  of  a  rival  so- 
il system.  The  leadership  of  that  system  strives 
r  every  device  and  stratagem  to  promote  its 
orldwide  program,  to  enhance  its  power 
roughout  the  world,  to  prove  that  its  system  is 
e  wave  of  the  future  and  that  our  social  struc- 
re  based  on  democratic  capitalism  is  decadent. 
i  his  genial  efforts  to  persuade  us  of  the  value 
his  version  of  peaceful  coexistence  the  loqua- 
ous  Soviet  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nikita  Khrush- 
ev,  perhaps  to  reassure  himself,  says,  "Whether 
>u  like  it  or  not,  history  is  on  our  side.  We 
11  bury  you  !"  And  he  adds,  "All  the  world 
ill  come  to  communism.  History  does  not  ask 
lether  you  like  it  or  not." 

That  is  the  main  issue  which  divides  world 
l.rces  today  and  the  reason  why  our  foreign  pol- 
y  is  conditioned  on  the  fundamental  struggle  of 
h  dynamic  and  powerful  forces  which  oppose 
|3h  other  over  the  issue.  Perhaps  a  weakness  of 
'  r  position  in  the  struggle  is  the  unwillingness, 
fa  reluctance,  of  the  people  of  the  free  world  to 
t  ?age  in  a  struggle  into  which  they  are  literally 
lshed  by  the  aggressive  and  unrelenting  char- 
ter of  the  Communist  crusade, 
pf  course  the  free  world's  notion  of  the  meaning 
Rthe  words  "peaceful  coexistence"  throughout  the 
I  stwar  period  has  been  the  honest,  simple  idea 
Kit  we  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  our  neighbors, 
rM  coveting  the  territory  of  any  people  and  con- 
H  t  that  each  nation  decide  for  itself  the  internal 

j  Address  made  before  the  Worcester  Economic  Club, 
^rcester,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  10  (press  release  101). 
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political  and  social  structure  in  which  its  people 
wish  to  live.  But  so  many  words  in  the  Soviet 
vocabulary  do  not  convey  the  same  meaning  to 
their  minds  that  the  identical  words  do  in  our 
lexicon.  Thus  "peaceful  coexistence"  in  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  dictionary  implies  a  requirement 
that  the  free  world  accept  the  inevitability  of 
communism,  that  it  accept  the  status  quo  in  those 
areas  where  the  Communist  system  has  been  im- 
posed by  force  and  maneuver,  that  it  offer  no 
resistance  anywhere  to  the  propagation  of  Com- 
munist ideology  and  the  expansion  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc,  and  especially  that  it  not  resort  to 
positions  of  strength.  He  describes  deviation  from 
that  formula  as  warmongering. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  time  you 
have  so  kindly  allocated,  it  might  be  well  to  discuss 
generally  the  state  of  relations  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  as  this  overshadows 
our  entire  foreign  policy.  I  will  try  to  show  how 
this  affects  our  relations  in  some  of  the  major 
world  areas.  After  that  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
answer  questions,  should  you  have  any. 

Free  World-Soviet  Bloc  Relations 

A  fair  conclusion  drawn  from  the  events  of  1958 
in  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East,  and  more  re- 
cently those  involving  Berlin  and  Germany  is  that 
a  major  change  in  the  relative  power  positions  as 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Communist  forces 
is  not  imminent.  In  a  material  sense  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  as  favorable  a  prospect  for  continued 
substantial  industrial  and  economic  growth  in  the 
Western  World  as  there  may  be  in  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  On  balance  I  believe  that  the  political  trends 
seem  to  be  running  more  favorably  to  the  West 
than  to  the  bloc  countries.   These  trends  have  been 
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stimulated  by  the  free- world  success  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  the  Formosa  Strait  issue,  and  by  the  firm 
stand  on  the  Berlin  question. 

This  country  remains  closely  associated  with  its 
partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the 
other  treaty  relationships,  such  as  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  in  which  it  participates 
with  42  nations.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  is  to  separate  this  country  from 
its  allies. 

We  continue  acutely  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  under- 
stand the  predicament  in  which  the  peoples  of 
those  areas  exist  under  Soviet  domination  and  re- 
strictions. We  know  how  closely  related  their 
problems  are  to  the  German  question.  We  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  in  a  practical  way  with  the  free 
government  of  Yugoslavia,  determined  as  it  is  to 
pursue  its  own  independent  course,  free  from 
great-power  pressures. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  your  Government 
observes  closely  the  developments  occurring  in 
Communist  China.  We  are  watching  carefully 
the  crude  experiment  in  human  bondage  now 
operating  in  the  mainland  communes.  In  point 
of  sheer  numbers  this  is  the  most  massive  social 
experiment  in  world  history  and  the  most  ruth- 
less. It  is  accompanied  by  continued  Sino-Soviet 
cooperation  in  the  economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary fields.  No  doubt  this  involves  many  anxieties 
on  the  Soviet  side  and  a  considerable  drain  on 
Russian  resources.  We  have  just  been  told  of  an 
important  agreement  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  supply  a 
variety  of  industrial  plant  equipment  valued  in 
the  neighborhood  of  %!%  billion  equivalent.  No 
doubt  Peiping  is  absorbed  with  internal  Chinese 
problems  and  developments  which  distract  it 
from  an  active  foreign  policy,  although  its  eager- 
ness to  play  a  leading  role  in  world  affairs  is 
manifest  from  the  statements  of  its  leaders,  such 
as  that  of  Chou  En-lai  the  other  day  at  Moscow. 
We  maintain  an  informal  contact  with  the  Com- 
munist regime  through  ambassadorial  talks  in 
Warsaw. 

We  remain  loyal  to  our  alliance  with  the 
Republic  of  China.  The  Chinese  Communist 
regime  continues  its  policy  of  coercion  and  threats 
regarding  the  offshore  islands  and  Formosa. 

As  you  know,  the  keystone  of  our  policy  of 
collective  security  is  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
The  solidarity  of  that  alliance  is  cause  for  satis- 
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faction.  The  Soviet  leadership  regularly  asser 
its  suspicions  regarding  the  fact  that  the  Unite 
States  has  established  military  bases  in  varioi 
world  areas.  These  suspicions  are  related  i 
expressed  Russian  doubts  and  apprehensioi 
concerning  the  future  peaceful  intentions  of  tl 
United  States.  The  Russian  leadership  asse, 
that  they  do  not  understand  why  we  shou. 
maintain  such  bases  unless  we  intend  to  attar 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  prefer  to  forget  tj 
reasons  which  led  to  our  policy  of  collecti; 
security  and  forward  strategy.  I  suppose  th' 
remember  our  hasty  demobilization  after  Worl 
War  II.  They  undoubtedly  recall  with  satisfy 
tion  those  postwar  years  when  we  neglected  tci 
large  extent  our  military  establishment  and  o: 
advanced  weapons  technology,  including  the  fie  I 
of  missiles  and  rocketry.  We  then  concentratl 
our  national  energies  on  the  economic  and  soc.l 
adjustments  necessary  after  a  tremendous  w 
effort.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  do  understal 
that.  But  we  remember  that  the  Soviet  Unu 
lost  hardly  a  day  after  World  War  II  in  ii 
development  of  a  powerful  military  establishme ., 
in  ambitious  plans  for  a  huge  submarine  fleet  i 
tremendous  air  arm,  nuclear  weapons  in  whe 
development  the  wartime  information  gairl 
from  the  United  States  was  an  invaluable  ass;. 
They  spared  no  effort  or  expense  and  laid  hars 
on  every  possible  German  scientist  and  special! 
in  the  field  of  rocketry  and  missiles. 

As  their  power  grew  it  was  accompanied  J 
ambitious  political  projects  of  expansion  wbh 
led  to  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia,  to  the  Bern 
blockade,  and  to  Korea.  Thus  the  realizatn 
dawned  on  us  finally  that  we  were  in  the  prese  » 
of  an  all-out  organized  effort  to  dominate  i< 
world.  It  was  old-fashioned  Russian  expi- 
sionism  fortified  by  a  worldwide  ideological  drea 
under  the  banner  of  international  communism. 

Inevitably  this  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  poty 
of  collective  security  by  the  countries  of  the  J# 
world,  including  our  own.  A  policy  of  forw'd 
strategy  was  unavoidable.  In  this  age  of  new  ;id 
staggering  developments  in  weapons  technolog  it 
was  evident  that  the  burden  was  too  great  for  iy 
single  country  to  bear  alone  in  isolation.  Our  J* 
major  step  was  participation  in  the  North  Atlaic 
Alliance,  which  now  joins  15  nations  in  a  solid* 
fensive  grouping.  Our  participation  marke  » 
major  departure  from  American  traditional  seti- 
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ent,  which  had  opposed  our  joining  in  such 
liances  since  the  earlier  days  of  our  national  his- 
>ry.    Now  necessity  left  no  alternative. 

st  Communist  Party  Congress 

Great  attention  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  has 
iturally  been  directed  to  the  convocation  in  Mos- 
>w  of  the  21st  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
1  the  end  of  January,  not  quite  3  years  after  the 
)th  Party  Congress,  which  was  memorable  for 
le  downgrading  of  Stalin.  Virtually  the  only 
>rmal  business  before  this  Congress  was  Premier 
Khrushchev's  ambitious  7-year  plan  for  economic 
ivelopment.  But  the  Congress  came  at  a  time  of 
nportant  changes  in  the  world  scene,  both  within 
le  Soviet  Union  and  beyond  it.  Whether  or  not 
lese  developments  appear  on  the  agenda,  they 
ust  be  considered  as  we  listen  to  the  statements 
I  Soviet  leaders  at  this  time. 
One  important  change  is  the  emergence  of  Nikita 
hrushchev  in  what  appears  to  be  a  dominating 
Dsition  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  climax  of  a  struggle 
itween  a  faction  headed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
ie  headed  by  Messrs.  Malenkov  and  Molotov. 
re  are  told  that  the  Khrushchev  group  favors  ex- 
"rimentation  and  reform  in  practical  operational 
atters,  with  adjustments  of  theory  as  required, 
file  the  other  faction,  although  not  opposed  to 
I  anges,  nevertheless  wished  to  keep  policies  and 
lithods  essentially  as  they  were,  on  the  theory 
•  at  time  had  tested  and  proven  their  merit. 
Other  developments  include  the  failure  of  co- 
ceration  between  Socialist  and  Communist 
I  rties  abroad,  as  advocated  by  the  20th  Party 
(  ngress ;  the  diminished  influence  and  appeal  of 
Astern  European  Communist  parties;  a  signifi- 
c  it  shift  away  from  communism  by  governments 
c  many  Middle  and  Far  Eastern  countries ;  and 
'  supposed  opening  of  new  opportunities  for  the 
e mansion  of  Soviet  influence  in  Africa  and  South 
-^erica. 

|Phe  major  event  of  the  21st  Congress  was  the 
1'  g  speech  by  Nikita  Khrushchev.  In  it  ihe  So- 
H  Premier  reaffirmed  the  line  that  peaceful  co- 
gence with  the  West  is  now  possible,  describing 
its  the  basis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  However, 
h|  endorsement  of  the  relatively  tough  Soviet 
Pjicy  line  which  has  emerged  in  the  past  year  and 
"j  tone  of  confidence  in  the  strength  and  achieve- 
rs of  the  Soviet  bloc  raise  the  possibility  that 
«j  Soviet  leaders  in  the  future  may  be  prepared  to 


incur  greater  risks  in  the  pursuit  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  confidence  was  qualified,  how- 
ever, to  the  degree  that  the  old  theme  that  the  cap- 
italist world  is  crisis-ridden  and  afflicted  with 
"insoluble  contradictions"  was  touched  on  only 
briefly,  possibly  indicating  that  impressions  of 
Western  strength  were  conveyed  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  by  Mr.  Mikoyan. 

The  speech  by  China's  Chou  En-lai  before  the 
Congress  was  more  militant  than  Khrushchev's, 
suggesting  the  contrasts  the  West  may  face  in 
dealing  with  China  or  Russia  and  suggesting  also 
the  possibility  of  future  differences  between  those 
two  powers.  Both  Khrushchev  and  Chou  seemed 
sensitive  to  Western  speculations  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  both  of  them  denying  that 
any  such  differences  exist. 

In  contrast  to  the  lack  of  emphasis  by  Khrush- 
chev upon  the  "contradictions"  of  Western  society, 
Chou  declared  that  "the  enemy  rots  away  with 
every  passing  day."  While  Khrushchev  argued 
that  growing  Communist  strength  makes  war  less 
inevitable,  Chou  warned  that  "imperialist  war 
maniacs  may  stake  their  hopes  on  war." 

The  speech  by  First  Deputy  Premier  [Anastas 
I.]  Mikoyan,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Chou, 
was  quite  moderate  in  theme,  tone,  and  language. 
He  devoted  most  of  his  speech  to  reporting  on  his 
American  trip.2  His  central  theme  was  that  the 
American  people  clearly  want  peace,  good  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  an  end  to  the 
cold  war.  Like  Khrushchev,  he  emphasized  that 
war  is  not  inevitable  and  said  that  lasting  peace 
may  be  assured  even  while  the  world  is  partly 
capitalist.  This  point  represents  a  new  doctrinal 
step  beyond  the  "war  is  not  inevitable"  dogma 
enunciated  at  the  20th  Congress  3  years  ago.  It 
may  have  resulted,  at  least  in  part,  from  criticism 
Mikoyan  heard  in  the  United  States  that  Soviet 
Communist  doctrine  provides  no  future  for  the 
West  except  war  or  conquest  by  communism. 

Berlin 

On  Berlin  and  Germany  Premier  Khrushchev 
did  little  more  than  reiterate  previous  Soviet  pro- 
posals and  launch  a  sharp  attack  on  Chancellor 
Adenauer.  Mikoyan  said  very  little  in  his  speech 
about  Berlin  and  Germany,  and  nothing  new.    He 
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2  Mr.  Mikoyan  made  an  unofficial  visit  to  the  United 
States  Jan.  4-20. 
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did,  however,  report  in  some  detail  the  fact  that 
Americans  of  both  political  parties  had  made  clear 
to  him  that  our  policy  on  Berlin  has  firm  biparti- 
san support. 

There  was  some  concern  voiced  in  this  country 
shortly  after  Mikoyan  returned  to  Russia  that  he 
might  have  taken  the  wrong  impression  back  to 
Khrushchev  about  America's  intentions,  that  he 
might  confuse  debate  between  us  with  division 
among  us,  or  that  he  might  mistake  courtesy  for 
weakness.  Apparently  he  has  made  no  such  mis- 
take. He  apparently  recognized  the  facts  and  re- 
ported them  to  his  colleagues.  This  practical, 
realistic  approach  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  ability 
which  not  only  brought  Mr.  Mikoyan  to  a  high 
place  but  has  kept  him  there. 

The  United  States  Government  is  under  no  il- 
lusion as  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  Berlin 
situation.  A  miscalculation  there  by  either  side 
could  lead  to  complications  of  the  gravest  sort. 
But  neither  are  we  under  any  illusion  as  to  the 
importance  of  Berlin — to  Germany,  to  Europe, 
and  to  every  free  nation,  including  this  one.  If 
the  Western  nations  should  default  their  obliga- 
tions there,  this  also  would  unquestionably  lead  to 
grave  complications.  Therefore,  as  President 
Eisenhower  put  it  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage,3 

Acting  with  other  free  nations  we  have  the  sotemn  obli- 
gation to  defend  the  people  of  free  Berlin  against  any 
effort  to  destroy  their  freedom. 

While  Ave  are  resolved  to  stand  firm  on  Berlin, 
however,  we  are  not  less  resolved  to  seek  every 
opportunity  for  meaningful  negotiation  of  the 
German  question.  It  is  with  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring every  avenue  to  negotiation  and  seeking 
the  agreement  of  our  allies  on  a  joint  position  that 
Secretary  Dulles  recently  visited  London,  Paris, 
and  Bonn.4 

Opinions  differ  as  to  what  the  chances  are  for 
a  realistic,  reasonable  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  time.  At  this  stage,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  more  constructive  to  know  clearly  what 
our  own  decisions  are,  and  to  carry  them  out  to 
the  limit  of  the  strength  and  wisdom  God  gives 
us,  than  to  seek  too  hard  to  read  the  minds  of  the 
other  side. 

If  we  can  negotiate  successfully,  we  shall.    If 


we  cannot,  then  we  must  face  the  requiremen 
of  whatever  comes  next. 

Western  Unity 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Mikoyan  give  full  weight : 
his  speech  to  America's  bipartisan  unity  in  tl 
field  of  foreign  policy ;  he  acknowledged  also  th 
leaders  of  both  parties  assured  him  that  tr 
country  continues  to  maintain  a  common  poh 
on  Europe  with  its  NATO  allies. 

This  country  does  indeed  maintain  a  comim 
policy  with  its  allies,  a  fact  dramatized  by  ti 
personal  consultations  just  held  in  Europe  by  o 
able  Secretary  of  State.  We  are  glad  l! 
Mikoyan  observed  this  fact  also  and  report: 
on  it. 

Later  in  his  speech  the  First  Deputy  sound, 
the  standard  theme  of  Russia's  "serious  susj- 
cions"  regarding  the  existence  of  military  baft 
in  lands  near  her  borders  and  America's  securjj 
arrangements  with  neighbors  of  the  Soviet  UniJ 
The  Soviet  leaders  continue  to  accuse  the  Unii  I 
States  of  engaging  in  cold-war  methods.  .) 
matter  how  defensive,  no  matter  what  the  prov 
cation,  it  is  the  West,  according  to  them,  whi) 
is  guilty  of  the  cold  war. 

They  fail  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  cd 
war  had  its  beginning  in  a  speech  by  Josef  Sta  1 
in  Moscow  in  February  of  1946,  when  Stalin  ijj 
clared  that  the  wartime  alliance  had  been  dictail 
by  expediency  alone.  He  reminded  his  listens 
that  Communist  doctrine  considered  war  with  ie 
capitalist  countries  inevitable.  He  outlined  I 
economic  plans  which  were  to  lay  the  basis  to  fij  t 
what  he  called  the  "inevitable"  future  war.  Ie 
Soviet  leaders  also  fail  to  acknowledge  the  fit 
that  in  announcing  the  Marshall  plan  in  June  f 
1947  5  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  declared,  "(r 
policy  is  directed  not  against  any  country * 
doctrine  but  against  hunger,  poverty,  desperat  i  i, 
and  chaos,"  and  he  invited  the  Soviet  Union  o 
share  in  Marshall  plan  aid. 

In  the  matter  of  military  alliances  and  milit'.V 
bases,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Soviet  Uivn 
has  remained  in  actual  military  occupation » 
other  countries  since  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
for  what  it  declared  to  be  reasons  of  its  en 
security,  despite  the  fact  that  the  other  wartie 
allies,  not  merely  by  words  but  by  the  act  of  s 


a  Bulletin  of  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  115. 
*  See  p.  296. 
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tantling  their  military  establishment,  made  it 
ear  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  they  had  no  ag- 
ressive  ambitions.  It  was  only  after  Soviet 
ygressive  expansion  in  Eastern  Eui'ope,  the 
erlin  blockade  of  1948,  the  takeover  in  Czecho- 
ovakia,  and  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
lat  the  free-world  powers  resorted,  purely  in 
>lf-defense,  to  a  system  of  collective  security. 
The  Soviet  leaders  gloss  over  with  pious  lan- 
u age  the  growth  of  their  own  immense,  centrally 
)ntrolled  military  establishment,  which  makes  a 
astern  of  collective  security  inevitable  if  the  free 
■orld  is  to  survive,  especially  the  many  nations 
tuated  in  Europe  and  Asia  relatively  near  to  the 
rentiers  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  speech  of  Pre- 
lier  Khrushchev  at  the  21st  Party  Congress  again 
emonstrates  the  "missile  rattling"  which  has  now 
3come  a  familiar  theme  of  Communist  propa- 
mda.  Surely  Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not  expect 
;iat  this  obvious  cold-war  technique  will  encour- 
;e  us  to  dismantle  our  defenses. 

The  Thaw" 

At  a  reception  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
st  Congress,  it  is  reported  that  Premier  Khrush- 
iev  spoke  of  "the  possibility  of  a  thaw"  in  East- 
Zest  relations,  and  in  his  Congress  speech  he  said, 

...  In  America  there  is  a  growing  number  of  adherents 
friendly,  neighborly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

You  and  I  know  very  well  that  in  America  there 
'\  a  large  number  of  adherents  of  friendly,  neigh- 
i  rly  relations  with  every  country.    As  Mr.  Mi- 

yan  rediscovered,  we  are  an  open,  friendly  peo- 
1e.  It  was  out  of  this  spirit  of  friendliness,  a 
lirit  of  complete  good  faith,  that  we  demobilized 
i  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  In  the  same 
jjod  faith,  with  the  same  good  will,  we  sought 
Uh  all  our  power  to  find  the  means  of  practical 
operation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Berlin,  in  a 
siise,  was  a  "test  tube"  in  which  the  possibilities 
<!  cooperation  were  tried  out.  We  made  conces- 
t  ii  after  concession.    We  went  the  "second  mile" 

i  further. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  the 
c,icessions  we  made  then  were  not  a  sign  of  good 
n  1  but  of  weakness.  A  period  we  saw  as  a  chance 
fl'  peace  they  saw  as  a  chance  for  expansion. 

Kow  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  tell  us  they 
*jnt  to  be  friends.  We  hope  they  do.  But  let  us 
r  lember  that,  while  Soviet  words  have  changed, 
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their  policies  so  far  have  not.  This  was  made  clear 
by  the  Mikoyan  visit  and  confirmed  by  the 
Khrushchev  speech.  And  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
Berlin,  the  original  test  tube  of  friendliness  and 
cooperation,  has  again  been  used  by  Moscow  to  in- 
tensify the  cold  war.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  also  the 
pattern  of  zigzag,  of  hot  and  cold,  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy since  the  death  of  Stalin.  And  let  us  remem- 
ber that  while  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  New  Year's 
message  to  the  United  States 6  was  wishing  us  well- 
being,  happiness,  peace  and  tranquillity,  Soviet 
propaganda  was  declaring  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  had  supplied  Batista  with  bombs, 
guns,  and  napalm  and  that  the  United  States  "will 
now  have  to  pay." 

It  is  our  hope  that  eventually,  as  Soviet  society 
matures  and  the  facts  of  life  in  a  thermonuclear 
age  have  their  effect,  the  full,  fanatic  hostility  of 
communism  may  soften.  But  we  have  only  Com- 
munist words,  not  deeds,  to  indicate  that  this  is  so 
today.  We  must  be  realistic  in  dealing  with  Com- 
munists as  they  are,  not  as  we  hope  they  will  be. 
The  extent  to  which  the  professional  Party  ap- 
paratus, for  whom  Communist  doctrine  serves  as 
justification  for  existence,  has  filled  the  political 
vacuum  left  by  the  collapse  of  Stalin's  compli- 
cated system  of  checks,  balances,  and  terror  and 
the  influence  of  the  present  extremely  virulent 
stage  of  the  Chinese  Communist  revolution  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  allow  for  the  possibility  that 
the  next  few  years  of  Soviet  policy  might  be  more, 
rather  than  less,  hostile  toward  us,  whatever  its 
outward  guise. 

Uncommitted  Areas 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  21st  Congress  comes  at 
a  time  of  an  apparent  shift  away  from  communism 
on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  some  Middle 
and  Far  Eastern  countries  and  when  the  Com- 
munist leadership  apparently  sees  opportunities 
for  expanding  Soviet  influence  in  Africa  and 
South  America. 

For  understanding  the  problems  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  arc  it  is  important  to  recognize  that,  al- 
though both  East  and  West  have  a  great  concern 
with  the  course  of  developments  there,  the  major 
forces  at  work  originate  not  from  the  outside  but 
from  within.     Someone  has  said  that  the  emer- 


•For  the  text  of  a  message  to  President  Eisenhower 
from  Kliment  Voroshilov  and  Nikita  Khrushchev,  see 
ibid.,  Jan.  26  1959,  p.  131. 
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gence  of  those  peoples  to  independence,  and  their 
striving  toward  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment, is  the  most  important  fact  of  the  mid-20th 
century. 

The  effort  of  Western  policy  is  to  assist  this 
historic  development  with  two  purposes  in  mind : 
first,  to  keep  it  in  peaceful  channels  and  prevent 
an  explosion  that  might  involve  everyone ;  second, 
to  encourage  trends  favorable  to  full  independence 
and  democratic  institutions. 

The  increasing  knowledge  in  all  that  area  of 
the  true  nature  of  communism  comes  in  part, 
perhaps,  as  a  result  of  the  Hungarian  suppression, 
because  of  the  manipulations  of  Soviet  economic 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  because  of  the  shocking  reports 
of  the  Chinese  communes,  and  because  of  the 
implications  of  the  Pasternak  affair. 

The  prompt  and  sympathetic  response  of  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  nations  to  the 
economic  and  financial  needs  of  Asian  develop- 
ment has  underlined  the  contrast  between  the 
policies  of  the  free  world  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Our  efforts  help  to  remind  those  nations 
that  they  have  an  alternative  to  Communist 
methods  and  Communist  help  in  seeking  to  ad- 
vance. It  is  an  important  article  of  Western 
policy  simply  to  preserve  for  them  this  freedom 
of  choice.  It  is  fundamental  to  Communist  pur- 
poses eventually  to  deny  them  this  choice.  We 
are  glad  these  nations  themselves  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  difference. 

The  upsurge  of  nationalism  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  peoples  are  particularly  dramatic  on  the 
African  Continent.  A  major  problem  there  is 
the  adjustment  between  the  relationship  of  de- 
pendent territories  and  the  governing  European 
countries.  Although  violent  incidents  do  from 
time  to  time  occur  in  this  process — the  birth  pangs 
of  a  nation  are  seldom  painless — in  general  we  are 
witnessing  a  normal  pattern  of  development,  as 
the  African  areas  ready  themselves  for  independ- 
ence and  the  governing  countries  give  consider- 
ation to  the  problems  this  raises. 

Here  as  elsewhere  our  Government  maintains 
friendly  contact  with  these  historic  movements 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness. 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  political  evolution 
has  been  particularly  rapid,  I  am  glad  to  say  there 
is  an  improved  understanding  of  American  poli- 
cies and  objectives.    We  shall  hope  and  work  for 
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betterment  of  conditions  and  constructive  soli 
tions  of  difficult  problems,  such  as  those  involvir 
Arab-Israeli  relations  and  refugees. 

In  summing  up,  I  would  like  to  strike  an  ei 
couraging  note  based  on  the  inherent  strength  < 
our  world  position.  This  is  not  the  moment  f< 
smug  complacency,  but  by  the  same  token  dai 
foreboding  is  both  unwise  and  unjustifiable.  I  fir 
that  in  the  major  world  areas — Europe,  the  Midd 
East,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East 
there  are  affirmative  factors  and  free- world  asse 
which  with  faith  and  determination  offer  amp 
guaranties  for  our  future  security. 


Secretary  Dulles  Exchanges  Views 
With  European  Allies 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Secreta 
Dulles  on  February  3  before  his  departure  f 
Europe,  where  he  talked  with  government  lea 
ers  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Fe 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  and  with  the  Secreta 
General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiz 
tion,  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  together  with  a  stateme 
made  at  the  National  Airport,  Washington,  D.t 
upon  his  return  on  February  9. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  3 


White  House  press  release  dated  February  3 

I  have  discussed  with  the  President  my  visit 
London,  Paris,  and  Bonn,  on  which  I  am  n( 
leaving.    We  considered  together  the  highly  coi 
plicated  situation  that  is  developing  as  a  result 
Soviet  threats,  particularly  with  respect  to  Berl 

I  feel  that  it  will  be  useful  now  to  have 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Governments  of  the  Uni 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany,  and  with  Sec 
tary  General  Spaak,  as  we  together  consider  pi 
for  our  future  actions.  I  also  expect  to  explc 
the  possibility  of  subsequent  talks  about  Germa 
among  the  representatives  of  the  four  powt 
which  have  the  responsibility  for  the  settlement 
the  German  question  and  the  reunification  of  ' 
many :  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Uni< 
and  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  some  lo! 
overdue  progress  can  be  made  in  this  respect,  ji 
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3  we  have  the  same  hope  with  reference  to  dis- 
rraament. 

The  President  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  per- 
)nal  and  intimate  talks  with  leaders  of  those  who 
lare  a  common  destiny  will  serve  to  solidify  the 
tiity  of  the  Western  allies  and  to  demonstrate 
ice  again  our  determination  not  to  yield  before 
ireats. 


rATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  9 

•ess  release  99  dated  February  9 

I  have  talked  in  London,  Paris,  and  Bonn  with 
>vernmental  leaders  of  those  countries  and  with 
^cretary  General  Spaak  of  NATO. 
We  have  had  a  useful  exchange  of  views  pri- 
arily  on  the  serious  situation  created  by  Soviet 
reats  and  repudiations  concerning  Berlin. 
We  have  reconfirmed  the  unity  and  firmness  of 
ir  position  expressed  in  the  joint  communique  of 
e  four  powers  at  Paris  December  14.1  We  do 
It  accept  the  substitution  of  East  Germans  for 
e  Soviet  Union  in  its  responsibilities  toward 
irlin  and  its  obligations  to  us.  We  are  resolved 
at  our  position  in,  and  access  to,  West  Berlin 
all  be  preserved.  We  are  in  general  agreement 
I  to  the  procedures  we  shall  follow  if  physical 
i  ;ans  are  invoked  to  interfere  with  our  rights  in 
t  is  respect. 

We  discussed  the  whole  problem  of  Germany. 
Ib  exchanged  views  on  the  prospects  for  a  for- 
tji  ministers  meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
Mich  all  aspects  of  the  German  problem  can  be 
c,;cussed,  not  only  Berlin  and  a  peace  treaty,  as 
h  Soviets  propose,  but  also  reunification  and  Eu- 
rpean  security,  as  the  Western  powers  have 
[pposed. 

We  are  willing  to  talk  with  the  Soviets  in  a 
sj  cere  effort  to  reach  agreements. 
The  leaders  of  the  British,  French,  German, 
a  i  United  States  Governments  will  keep  in  close 
cjitact  on  the  German  situation,  and  their  foreign 
n|nisters  contemplate  meetings  as  may  be  appro- 
bate. Officers  at  other  levels  will  be  in  consul- 
ion  on  specific  questions. 

return  encouraged  by  the  unity,  understand- 
;,  and  resolution  in  the  three  countries  I  visited. 
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Working  Group  To  Meet  Again 
To  Discuss  Position  on  Germany 

Press  release  112  dated  February  13 

An  ad  hoc  Working  Group  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  has  been  meeting  in  Washington  in  a  spirit 
of  cordial  cooperation  since  February  4.  The 
principal  responsibility  of  the  Working  Group 
has  been  the  drafting  of  replies  to  the  Soviet  note 
of  January  10,  1959.  It  has  also  discussed  in  a 
preliminary  way  some  of  the  substantive  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  development  of  a  Western 
position. 

The  Working  Group  has  concluded  the  present 
phase  of  its  consultations.  It  will  meet  again  in 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  March  to  continue  its 
work.  If  developments  warrant,  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  may  convene  in  Paris  be- 
fore the  April  NATO  meeting. 


President  Has  No  Plans  To  Visit 
Soviet  Union 

Statement  by  James  G.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  (Thomasvllle,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  February  6 

Premier  Khrushchev's  invitation  to  President 
Eisenhower  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  occurred  in 
a  lengthy  speech  which  contained  very  hostile  ref- 
erences to  U.S.  leaders.  It  seems  strange  that 
Premier  Khrushchev,  if  he  really  welcomes  a  visit 
by  the  President,  would  extend  it  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  President  has  no  present  plans  to  make 
such  a  visit — in  fact  he  hasn't  received  any  invi- 
tation, except  through  the  reports  of  an  offhand 
invitation  extended  in  a  political  speech. 

Ever  since  he  has  been  in  office,  President  Eisen- 
hower has  always  made  it  clear  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  go  anywhere  in  the  world  if,  by  so  doing, 
such  a  visit  would  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
Should  future  developments  suggest  that  a  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union — or  anywhere  else — would 
serve  to  advance  this  cause,  then  it  certainly  would 
be  considered. 
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The  Universality  of  Lincoln's  Ideals 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower'1 

Ninety-eight  years  ago  today  the  President- 
elect of  the  United  States  boarded  a  train  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  to  start  the  long  journey  to 
his  Nation's  capital.  That  same  day  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  reported  the  election  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  of  another  president,  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  from  Fort  Sumter  came  a  report  of 
"preparations  for  attack." 

In  bidding  farewell  to  Springfield,  Lincoln 
shared  his  innermost  thoughts  with  old  friends. 
In  part,  he  said :  "I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when 
or  whether  ever,  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  Who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail." 

Four  years  and  two  months  later  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  dead — but  the  Union  again  united. 
Now,  said  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  "he  belongs 
to  the  ages." 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  not  only  to  the 
ages  but  to  all  humanity.  Immortality  is  his  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  love  freedom  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

Each  year  2  million  people  visit  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington. 

In  New  Delhi  a  Lincoln  Society  is  establishing 
a  museum  in  his  honor. 

High  school  students  in  Tokyo  last  summer 
ranked  him  as  the  most  respected  of  all  world 
figures. 

"Of  all  the  great  national  statesmen  of  history," 
Russia's  Tolstoy  thought,  "Lincoln  is  the  only 
giant." 

In  the  Caucasian  Mountains  a  wild  chieftain 
asked  of  a  visitor,  "Tell  us  about  the  greatest 
ruler  in  the  world.  We  want  to  know  something 
about  this  man  who  was  so  great  that  he  even 
forgave  the  crimes  of  his  greatest  enemies  and 
shook  brotherly  hands  with  those  who  had  plotted 
against  his  life." 

The  first  President  of  modern  China,  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  found  his  three  basic  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

For  many  years  India's  Prime  Minister  Nehru 


1  Made  at  the  National  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Dinner 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  11  (White  House  press 
release). 


has  kept,  on  the  study  table,  a  brass  mold  of  Lin- 
coln's right  hand.  "I  look  at  it  every  day,"  Nehru 
tells  us ;  "it  is  strong,  firm  and  yet  gentle  ...  it 
gives  me  great  strength." 

The  birth,  150  years  ago,  which  we  here  honor, 
gave  the  Nation  a  son  who  a  half  century  later 
was  summoned  to  lead  our  Republic  through  the 
tragedy  of  civil  war.  And  as  Lincoln  fought  for 
union  and  liberty  he  insisted  always  that  "the 
struggle  of  today  is  not  altogether  for  today — it 
is  for  a  vast  future  also." 

As  we  turn  our  eyes  to  that  future,  other  words 
of  his  seem  applicable.  He  said:  "The  tendency 
to  undue  expansion  is  unquestionably  the  chief 
difficulty.  How  to  do  something,  and  still  not  dc 
too  much,  is  the  question.  ...  I  would  not  bor 
row  money.  I  am  against  an  overwhelming 
crushing  system.  Suppose,  that  at  each  session 
Congress  shall  first  determine  how  much  monei 
can,  for  that  year,  be  spared  for  improvements' 
then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important 
objects." 

That  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  be  close  at  hand  a 
we  meet  each  successive  challenge  to  freedom  i 
the  earnest  hope  of  all  Americans — indeed  it  i 
the  hope  of  freedom's  sentinels  wherever  the; 
stand. 

Pushing  always  ahead  in  our  quest  for  a  jus 
peace  and  freedom  for  all  men  we  can  do  no  bette 
than  live  by  his  prescription :  "by  the  best  cultiva 
tion  of  the  physical  world,  beneath  and  arourn 
us ;  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  within  us 
we  shall  secure  an  individual,  social,  and  politica 
prosperity  and  happiness,  whose  course  shall  b 
onward  and  upward,  and  which,  while  the  eart 
endures,  shall  not  pass  away." 


President  To  Join  in  Ceremonies 
Opening  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  11 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  1 
that  President  Eisenhower  will  go  to  Canad 
June  26  to  join  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  the  cert 
monies  marking  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrenc 
Seaway  at  the  St.  Lambert  Lock  near  Montrea 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  will  fl 
from  Washington  to  Montreal  in  the  mornin 
and  join  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Philip  on  tl. 
royal  yacht  Britannia  for  the  opening  ceremonie 
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Details  of  the  program  are  being  worked  out 
y  officials  of  the  Canadian  and  the  U.S. 
overnments. 

A  similar  announcement  is  being  made  by 
rime  Minister  Diefenbaker. 


etters  of  Credence 

hile 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Chile, 
'alter  Muller  Hess,  presented  his  credentials  to 
resident  Eisenhower  on  February  13.  For  texts 
i  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
:ply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  110. 


rmiversary  of  Declaration 
i  Baltic  Independence 

i-atement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

hss  release  113  dated  February  14 

This  year  we  commemorate  the  41st  anniversary 
( the  declarations  of  independence  of  Lithuania, 
1  tvia,  and  Estonia.  At  this  time  it  is  well  for 
t5  free  world  to  recall  the  step-by-step  process 
I  which  the  independence  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
I  s  destroyed  after  two  decades  of  freedom  and 
I  egress. 

[n  treaties  with  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
sned  in  1920,  Soviet  Russia  pledged  itself  to 
riounce  forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the 
t  ee  countries.  Similar  pledges  were  embodied 
i.  other  agreements  signed  in  the  following  two 
(hades.  The  last  agreements  were  pacts  of  mu- 
t  1  assistance,  negotiated  at  the  insistence  of  the 
5  riets  in  September  and  October  of  1939.  These 
p:ts  authorized  the  stationing  of  Soviet  forces 
i)  he  Baltic  states.  The  Soviet  Minister  of  For- 
e  n  Affairs  gave  solemn  assurances  that  the  pacts 
^e  innocent  and  protective  in  nature,  stating 
tH  they  expressly  stipulated  the  inviolability  of 
tl1  sovereignty  of  the  Baltic  states.  During  the 
^  'ks  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  pacts,  how- 
e'  r,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  already  signed  secret  proto- 
col with  Nazi  Germany  which  recognized  the 
B  tic  states  as  belonging  in  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
tfuence.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
Pits  of  mutual  assistance,  the  U.S.S.R.  com- 
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menced  sending  troops  into  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  In  June  1940  the  Soviets  demanded 
that  the  Governments  of  the  three  Baltic  states 
be  reorganized,  demands  which  the  Baltic  states 
were  powerless  to  resist.  The  military  occupation 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  began  simul- 
taneously with  the  formation  of  new  Governments. 
There  followed  rigged  elections  which  resulted,  in 
July  of  1940,  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
states,  as  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  was  quick  to  denounce  this 
aggression  and  refused  to  recognize  the  forced 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  states  into  the  U.S.S.R. 
Today,  over  18  years  later,  we  wish  to  assure  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  once 
more  that  they  are  not  forgotten.  The  United 
States  still  aspires,  in  the  words  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  "to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-govern- 
ment restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  them." 


DLF  Loan  for  Bolivian  Sugar  Mill 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  (press  release  95)  that  the  U.S.  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  and  Gasser  y  Cia.,  Industries 
"La  Belgica"  S.A.,  signed  an  agreement  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  by  which  the  DLF  will  lend  the  company 
$2.5  million  for  use  in  expanding  its  sugar  mill 
near  Santa  Cruz  in  Bolivia. 

The  Gasser  firm,  with  its  sugar  mill  and 
related  enterprises,  presently  employs  500  people 
directly,  operates  3,000  hectares  (7,413  acres)  of 
its  own  land,  and  buys  sugarcane  from  neighbor- 
ing farmers.  Eight  thousand  people  are  estimated 
to  depend  on  this  enterprise  for  their  livelihoods. 

The  DLF  loan  will  permit  expansion  of  the 
firm's  output  from  12  million  pounds  of  sugar  a 
year  to  34  million  pounds.  This  in  turn  will  pro- 
vide increased  employment  and  a  market  for 
further  agricultural  production  in  the  area.  This 
mill  machinery  will  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States. 

The  plant's  expanded  output  will  save  $1.1  mil- 
lion in  foreign  exchange  now  spent  for  Bolivian 
sugar  imports — a  factor  important  to  the  Bolivian 
economy.  Depressed  markets  for  tin  and  tungsten 
have  created  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  in 
that  country.  The  loan  will  be  repayable  in  10 
years,  and  the  interest  rate  is  5y2  percent. 
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United  States  Balance  of  Payments  With  Latin  America 
During  the  First  Three  Quarters  of  1958 


by  Walther  Lederer  and  Nancy  F.  CuTbertson 


The  total  of  our  payments  to  Latin  America 
resulting  from  merchandise  imports,  service 
transactions,  Government  grants  and  credits,  and 
private  investments  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1958  was  about  $4.4  billion,  about  $600  million 
or  12  percent  less  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957.  The  1957  payments  included, 
however,  about  $360  million  invested  in  new  oil 
concessions  in  Venezuela,  which  may  be  considered 
a  special  nonrepetitive  transaction.  Excluding 
these  transactions,  the  decline  in  United  States 
payments  was  about  $220  million  or  about  5^ 
percent. 

Our  payments  to  Canada  and  the  European  de- 
pendencies declined  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than 
those  to  Latin  America,  but  payments  to  Europe 
and  the  independent  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 


•  This  article  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  on  the 
balance  of  payments  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
The  first  five  articles  appeared  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  March  26,  1956,  p.  521;  December 
%  and  31, 1956,  p.  983;  July  8, 1957,  p.  79; 
January  6, 1958,  p.  23;  and  August  25, 1958, 
p.  311.  The  authors  are  members  of  the 
Balance  of  Payments  Division,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  data  on  which  this 
article  is  based  were  prepared  by  the  Balance 
of  Payments  Division  and  published  in  the 
December  1958  issue  of  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  the  monthly  periodical  of  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics. 


were  somewhat  higher.    Overall,  our  paymer 
abroad   declined   over   the   period   by   about 
percent. 

The  decline  in  our  payments  to  Latin  Amen 
slowed  down,  however,  as  the  year  progress* 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  19 
(and  excluding  the  special  payments  to  Ver 
zuela) ,  the  first  quarter  was  lower  by  $130  millic, 
the  second  by  $66  million,  and  the  third  by  %> 
million. 

United  States  imports  of  merchandise  fro 
Latin  America,  which  comprise  nearly  two-thir; 
of  our  total  payments,  fell  from  the  first  9  mont; 
of  1957  to  the  corresponding  period  this  year  al> 
by  about  5%  percent.  Relatively  more  importa 
was  the  drop  in  the  net  outflow  of  United  Stan 
capital — even  after  exclusion  of  the  special  pa 
ments  to  Venezuela  mentioned  before.  Pa- 
ments  for  services  were  up  slightly. 

United  States  receipts  from  Latin  Ameri', 
principally  from  the  export  of  goods  and  servi<3 
and  from  income  on  U.S.  investment,  declinl 
during  the  same  period  by  about  $470  million  t 
nearly  10  percent.  This  was  somewhat  less  thi 
the  decline  in  our  total  payments  to  the  20  I- 
publics  but  about  twice  the  rate  of  the  decline  i 
payments  after  exclusion  of  the  payments  for  is 
Venezuelan  oil  concessions.  Merchandise  expos 
declined  by  about  9  percent,  but  income  on  U.S.  • 
vestments  in  that  area  was  about  18  percent  low- 

The  decline  in  investment  income  was  about  s 
large  as  the  decline  in  merchandise  imports  al 
offset  about  half  of  the  decline  in  U.S.  paymeS 
(excluding  the  Venezuelan  concessions). 
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alance  Improves  for  Latin  America 

Although  transactions  between  the  Latin 
merican  Republics  and  the  United  States  in  1958 
ere  smaller  than  in  1957,  they  were  better  bal- 
iced.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1957,  U.S. 
lyments  slightly  exceeded  payments  by  Latin 
merica  to  the  United  States. 
During  the  second  quarter  the  excess  of  our 
lyments  widened  but  not  as  much  as  the  rise  in 
i  ncession  expenditures.  Without  the  latter,  Latin 
merica  would  have  had  a  deficit  with  us  of 
;>out  $100  million.  During  the  third  quarter 
i  1957  this  deficit  would  have  widened  to  about 
\ 50  million.  Beginning  with  the  fourth  quarter 
t  1957  it  started  to  decline,  however,  and  by  the 
s:ond  quarter  of  1958  the  balance  of  payments 
sifted  again  to  a  Latin  American  surplus.  Dur- 
i  ?  the  third  quarter  this  development  seems  to 
tve  been  interrupted,  but  some  of  the  major  fac- 
t's responsible  for  that  reversal  appear  to  have 
1  d  only  temporary  significance. 
The  movement  in  total  Latin  American  gold 
Id  liquid  dollar  holdings,  however,  did  not  cor- 
lipond  to  the  area's  transactions  with  the 
Iiited  States. 
During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1957  Latin 
inerican  countries  increased  their  holdings  more 
t  in  their  estimated  transactions  with  the  United 
Sites  would  have  made  possible.  Apparently 
t  y  also  had  a  net  inflow  of  dollars  in  settlement 

0  their  transactions  with  other  countries  or  pos- 

1  ly  through  some  unrecorded  transactions  with 
t)  United  States.  Beginning  with  the  fourth 
qirter  of  1957,  however,  gold  and  liquid  dollar 
h  dings  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  de- 
cl  ed,  although  the  balance  of  their  transactions 
*h  the  United  States,  as  recorded  in  the  U.S. 
b:mce  of  payments,  improved.  From  this  it 
Wns  that  gold  and  dollar  movements  resulting 
fi  n  their  transactions  with  other  countries,  and 
P'sibly  from  unrecorded  transactions  with  the 
Uited  States,  had  changed  from  a  net  gain  to  a 
M  loss  for  Latin  America  and  that  this  loss  con- 
ti'ied  through  the  third  quarter  of  1958. 

ome  supporting  evidence  for  the  change  in 
L  in  American  transactions  with  other  countries 
uji  the  United  States  may  be  found  in  the  data 
orirade  between  Europe  and  Latin  America,  al- 
ft]igh  settlements  for  this  trade  may  not  always 
•n  'lve  gold  and  dollar  transfers.  These  data 
s'»  v  a  decline  in  European  imports  between  the 


first  half  of  1957  and  1958,  while  exports  were 
slightly  higher  in  the  latter  periods.  Lower  im- 
ports of  oil  from  Venezuela  explain  only  a  part 
of  the  decline  in  European  imports  from  that 
area.  Imports  from  other  countries  were  also 
down  significantly.  Some  of  the  decline  shown 
in  European  import  data  may  be  attributed  to 
lower  shipping  costs,  however,  which  are  included 
in  these  data  but  do  not  necessarily  represent 
lower  payments  to  Latin  America. 

To  a  large  extent  the  changes  in  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  reflect 
the  movements  in  the  holdings  of  Venezuela.  The 
latter  increased  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1957  from  about  $1,060  million  to  nearly  $1,620 
million  and  declined  from  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  that  year  to  about  $1,235  million  a  year 
later.  Gold  and  dollar  assets  of  the  other  Repub- 
lics taken  together  declined  through  the  middle  of 
1958,  but  the  rate  of  decline  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1958  was  considerably  slower  than  in 

1957  and  some  recovery  occurred  again  during 
the  third  quarter  of  1958.  The  slowdown  in  the 
reserve  liquidations  earlier  in  the  year  and  the 
more  recent  increases  were  in  part  facilitated  by 
assistance  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  some  special  loans  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
but  the  improvement  may  also  reflect  adjustments 
which  were  made  by  various  governments  in  their 
countries'  foreign  exchange  operations. 

United  States  Imports  Vary,  But  Total  Lower 

Among  the  major  commodities  imported  by  the 
United  States  from  Latin  America,  coffee  had  the 
largest  decline  in  value.  The  drop  from  the  first 
9  months  of  1957  to  the  corresponding  period  of 

1958  was  about  $120  million,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  decline  in  total  U.S.  imports  from  Latin 
America  during  that  period.  About  70  percent 
of  the  decline  in  payments  for  coffee  may  be  at- 
tributed to  price  changes.  The  volume  of  imports 
was  4  percent  lower.  Very  little  reduction  in  sup- 
plies received  from  Latin  America  during  that 
period  was  due  to  a  shift  in  our  purchases  to 
coffee  producers  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  principal  reason  was  a  reduction  in  inven- 
tories, related  to  the  declining  trend  of  prices, 
rather  than  to  a  decline  in  consumption.  In  fact, 
consumption  of  coffee  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1958  appears  to  have  been  about  4  percent 
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higher  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1957. 

Withdrawals  from  inventories  during  the  year 
ending  September  1958  were  about  65  million 
pounds,  which  approximately  equals  the  amount 
by  which  imports  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1958  were  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Valued 
at  average  prices  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1958,  these  withdrawals  equal  about  $30  million. 

The  impact  of  the  weakened  market  situation, 
which  resulted  from  the  rise  in  supplies  of  coffee 
above  the  current  and  expected  consumption,  did 
not  fall  on  all  producing  countries  in  the  same 
proportion.  Brazil  and  El  Salvador  were  af- 
fected by  a  decline  in  prices,  as  well  as  by  a  de- 
cline in  the  volume  of  sales  to  the  United  States. 
United  States  purchases  from  the  other  major 
producers  during  the  first  9  months  of  1958  were 
about  as  high  in  volume  as  a  year  earlier,  and 
imports  from  several  smaller  producers  even 
increased. 

Inventories  at  the  end  of  September  had 
reached  the  lowest  point  since  1955.  It  may  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  imports  have  to  rise  to 
meet  current  consumption  requirements. 

Other  imports  which  declined  both  in  quantity 
and  in  price  during  1958  include  nonferrous 
metals — primarily  copper  and  zinc — and  wool. 
Imports  of  petroleum  directly  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica were  also  lower  in  value,  but  this  was  offset 
by  higher  imports  from  the  Netherlands  Antilles, 
where  Latin  American  petroleum  is  refined. 

For  several  commodities  produced  in  Latin 
America  the  market  situation  in  the  United 
States  was  more  favorable  in  1958  than  in  the 
year  before.  Among  these  were  sugar,  cattle 
and  meat,  vegetables,  and  cocoa. 

These  diverse  trends  in  U.S.  imports  had  dif- 
ferent effects  on  the  various  Latin  American  Re- 
publics. The  countries  from  which  imports  were 
substantially  higher  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1958  than  a  year  earlier  include  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic ;  among  those 
from  which  imports  shrank  by  significant 
amounts  were  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  El  Salva- 
dor, and  Uruguay.  Purchases  from  Argentina 
and  Peru  also  declined  but  by  relatively  smaller 
amounts. 

The  major  service  transactions  from  which 
Latin  America  derives  dollar  exchange  do  not 


seem  to  have  changed  significantly.  Unite* 
States  tourist  expenditures,  which  in  195 
amounted  to  about  $400  million,  were  about 
percent  higher  during  the  first  three  quarters  o 
1958  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  th 
previous  year.  This  rise  was  one  of  the  lowes 
during  the  postwar  period  and  may  reflect,  ij 
part  at  least,  political  uncertainties  in  some  of  th 
nearby  Latin  American  Republics. 

Net  receipts  of  Mexican  migratory  workei 
(excluding  their  maintenance  expenditures  in  tl 
United  States),  which  were  about  $120  millic 
in  1957,  rose  during  the  first  9  months  of  1958  1 
about  7  percent  over  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Capital  Outflow  Below  1957  Peak 

The  major  changes  in  the  outflow  of  fun< 
from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America  were 
capital  transactions. 

The  outflow  of  funds  through  direct  inve,- 
ments  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1958  w. 
about  $300  million.  During  the  corresponds : 
period  of  1957  over  $900  million  of  capital  mov. 
from  U.S.  parent  companies  to  their  Lat; 
American  branches  and  subsidiaries.  The  latt1 
amount  included  about  $360  million  paid  for  ml 
oil  concessions  in  Venezuela.  The  last  of  tho 
payments  was  made  in  the  third  quarter  of  191. 
The  decline  in  other  investments  was  also  tot 
large  extent  in  the  petroleum  industry  in  Vei- 
zuela,  but  other  industries  and  countries  wa 
also  affected.  Nevertheless,  even  at  the  reducl 
rate  the  outflow  of  capital  through  direct  inve- 
ments  during  the  first  9  months  of  1958  t\3 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  a/ 
year  prior  to  1957.  On  the  basis  of  known  pr  - 
ects,  both  already  started  and  in  the  planni: 
stage,  it  seems  likely  that  the  decline  in  1958  vs 
not  an  indication  of  diminished  interest  on  le 
part  of  U.S.  industry  in  Latin  America  and  tit 
a  higher  rate  of  investments  may  be  resund 
again. 

Net  outflows  of  other  private  capital,  maiy 
short-  and  medium-term  bank  and  commerol 
credits,  were  also  smaller  than  in  1957.  The  - 
cline  is  more  than  accounted  for,  however,  by  4 
transfer  of  a  $40-million  loan  to  Colombia  fm 
private  U.S.  banks  to  the  Export-Import  B«-k 
and  by  repayment  of  about  $50  million  by  Br:il 
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o  private  U.S.  creditors  which  was  facilitated  by 
,  special  Export-Import  Bank  loan. 

Nevertheless,  Brazil's  short-term  indebtedness 
o  private  creditors  in  the  United  States  at  the  end 
f  September  was  about  $80  million  higher  than 
t  the  beginning  of  1958.  Mexico's  short-term 
adebtedness  increased  during  that  period  by 
bout  $45  million  and  Argentina's  by  about  $20 
lillion.  On  the  other  hand,  major  repayments 
f  short-term  debts  were  made  by  Colombia 
about  $50  million)  and  by  Venezuela  (about  $45 
lillion).  The  short-term  indebtedness  of  all 
jatin  American  Republics  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ier  reported  by  U.S.  private  banks  was  well  over 
II  billion,  more  than  $100  million  higher  than  a 
ear  earlier  and,  except  for  a  small  reduction  dur- 
ag  the  month  of  September,  the  highest  amount 

0  far  recorded. 

In  part  offsetting  the  decline  in  the  net  outflow 
if  private  capital  was  the  increase  in  the  net  out- 
low  of  Government  capital  to  nearly  $320  million 
luring  the  first  9  months  of  1958.  During  the 
orresponding  period  of  1957  net  Government 
Dans  were  not  quite  $90  million.  The  outflow  in 
958  included  the  loans  to  Brazil  and  Colombia 
lentioned  earlier,  which  facilitated  a  correspond- 
ig  reduction  in  outstanding  private  credits.  The 
jmaining  rise  from  the  previous  year  consisted 
lainly  of  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  several 
nintries,  including  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia, 
;[exico,  and  Peru. 

The  United  States  balance  of  payments  with 

atin  America  does  not  include  loans  provided  by 
;ie  International  Bank  and  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  although  most  of  the  dollars  dis- 

lrsed  by  these  institutions  were  obtained  from 

1  .S.  Government  and  private  sources.  Disburse- 
lents  by  the  International  Bank  during  the  first 
Iree  quarters  of  1958  were  about  $56  million. 
I  if  teen  of  the  20  Republics  were  recipients  of 
}  ese  loans. 

.Net  assistance  by  the  International  Monetary 

J  and  to  Latin  America  during  the  first  9  months 

|  1958  amounted  to  $48  million.    Included  are 

t  drawings  of  $37.6   million  by   Brazil,  $10 

ullion  by  Colombia,  and  $8.8  million  by  Chile. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  movement  of  capital 

3m  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  inter- 

tional  organizations  was  directed  toward  those 

untries  which  had  the  largest  decline  in  exports 
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and  thus  sustained  their  foreign  exchange  receipts 
and  their  foreign  expenditures. 

Exports  to  Most  Countries  Lower 

Since  changes  in  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of 
most  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  (Venezuela 
being  the  major  exception)  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1958  were  relatively  small,  the  move- 
ment in  their  current  dollar  receipts  more  or  less 
determined  their  expenditures  in  the  United 
States.  For  some  countries  and  commodities, 
however,  the  decline  in  U.S.  exports  may  also 
reflect  increased  competition  from  other  industrial 
countries  which  were  able  to  maintain  their  sales 
in  Latin  America  better  than  the  United  States. 

Exports  to  Brazil,  Mexico,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  Haiti  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1958  were  higher  than  a  year  earlier;  to  most 
of  the  other  countries  they  were  lower.  The 
largest  decline  in  absolute  terms  was  in  exports  to 
Venezuela,  which  dropped  nearly  $140  million. 
In  relative  terms  the  decline  was  largest  in  sales 
to  Uruguay,  which  shrank  by  more  than  60  per- 
cent. 

On  the  basis  of  data  for  the  first  half  of  1958, 
it  appears  that  the  commodities  which  were  most 
affected  by  the  decline  in  exports  were  iron-  and 
steel-mill  products,  construction  machinery,  trac- 
tors, automotive  products  (including  trucks  and 
buses),  and  petroleum  products.  In  contrast  both 
electrical  and  other  machinery  exports  increased 
over  the  previous  year.  Shipments  of  most  of  the 
other  commodities,  including  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
metal  products  (other  than  machinery) ,  chemicals, 
and  photographic  and  scientific  instruments,  were 
about  as  high  as  a  year  earlier. 

In  general  the  shifts  in  trade  reflect  reduced 
investments  in  oil-producing  facilities  and  in  con- 
struction in  Venezuela,  affecting  the  demand  for 
iron-  and  steel-mill  products  and  for  construc- 
tion machinery;  a  lower  demand  for  automotive 
products  by  Cuba  and  Argentina  (mainly  buses), 
partly  because  of  increased  competition  from 
other  countries;  and  the  greater  domestic  output 
of  petroleum  products  in  Mexico.  Sales  of  in- 
dustrial machinery,  which  increased  mainly  in 
Mexico  and  Brazil  and  were  well  maintained  in 
most  of  the  other  countries,  reflect  a  continued 
high  level  of  industrial  investments.  Consumer 
demand  for  American  products  also  appears  to 
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have  been  comparatively  stable,  which  may  indi- 
cate that  the  weakening  in  the  markets  for  some 
of  the  major  export  products  of  certain  Latin 
American  countries  has  not  seriously  affected  the 
incomes  of  their  populations. 

Investment  Income  Down 

For  many  of  the  products  exported  by  Latin 
America  and  produced  by  branches  and  subsid- 
iaries of  American  companies,  the  change  in  the 
market  has  affected  prices  rather  than  the 
volume  of  output.  Under  those  conditions,  em- 
ployment and  wage  payments  do  not  decline  as 
much  as  export  values,  but  the  lower  prices  have 
a  more  than  proportional  effect  on  the  income  of 
the  owners  of  the  enterprises.  This  was  reflected 
in  the  decline  in  income  on  U.S.  investments  in 
Latin  America  between  the  first  9  months  of  1957 
and  1958  by  $120  million  or  about  16  percent. 
Most  of  this  decline  was  in  petroleum  and  mining 
operations. 


Long-Run  Problems  Continue 

The  analysis  of  the  transactions  between  tl 
United  States  and  Latin  America  during  the  fir 
three  quarters  of  1958  suggests  that  some  adjus 
ments  have  been  made  by  Latin  American  cou 
tries  to  limit  their  external  expenditures  to  the 
foreign  exchange  receipts.  For  certain  of  the 
products,  such  as  coffee  and  some  of  the  metals,  t 
demand  by  the  United  States  passed  a  low  poi 
early  in  1958,  and  this  should  be  reflected  in  a  i> 
covery  in  Latin  American  exports.  Other  pro 
lems  remain  to  be  faced,  however.  Because  J 
continued  expansions  in  production  in  Lat: 
America  as  well  as  in  other  areas,  the  market  fi 
certain  commodities,  principally  coffee,  remais 
vulnerable.  Some  of  the  capital  inflow  consist] 
of  short-term  credits  or  other  emergency  assi« 
ance  which  cannot  be  counted  on  to  continue.'1 

The  long-run  growth  in  world  demand  jr 
many  Latin  American  export  products,  parti* - 
larly  foodstuffs,  is  slow,  and  competition  fri 


U.S.  Balance  of  Payments  With  the  Latin  American  Republics 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


1957 

1958 

First 
quarter 

Second 
quarter 

Third 
quarter 

Fourth 
quarter 

First 
quarter 

Second 
quarter 

Thii 
quar 

United  States  payments: 

Remittances 

$1,062 

248 

9 

31 

135 

(15) 

97 

14 

$945 

243 

12 

31 

569 

(255) 

14 

24 

$926 

270 

11 

24 

229 

(90) 

66 

49 

$996 

260 

9 

35 

171 

$967 

247 

7 

37 

74 

$950 

249 

9 

36 

227 

$8) 

2 

i 
-i 

Direct  investments  (net) 

Oil  concessions  in  Venezuela 

Government  capital  (net) 

135 

59 

60 

57 

7 
39 

3 

Total  U.S.  payments 

1,  596 

(1,527) 

1,  838 
(1,853) 

1,575 
(1,  601) 

1,  665 
(1,  693) 

1,449 
(1,377) 

1,517 
(1,508) 

1,42 

(Seasonally  adjusted) 

( 1,  <'< ' 

United  States  receipts: 

1,068 

251 

222 

11 

1,  170 

271 

233 

3 

1,  153 
243 

245 
-1 

1,  237 

250 

232 

6 

1,059 

206 

211 

4 

1,  039 
211 
223 
-6 

1 1 

Long-term  investments  in  the  United  States  .    .    . 

1,552 
(1,578) 

1,677 
(1,648) 

1,  640 
(1,694) 

1,725 
(1,674) 

1,480 
(1,484) 

1,  467 
(1,450) 

1,  ■'< 

(Seasonally  adjusted) 

(l,.r» 

Balance  (net  payments  by  the  United  States)  .... 

Net  gold  and  liquid  dollar  receipts  by  Latin  America 
from   unrecorded   transactions   with   the    United 
States  and  from  transactions  with  other  countries 

44 

4 

161 
187 

-65 
138 

-60 
-151 

-31 

-84 

50 

-80 

Increase  or  decrease  in  Latin  American  gold  and 

48 

348 

73 

-211 

-115 

-30 

-" 

Source:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Butinest,  December  1958. 
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fcher  sources  of  supply  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Pith  prices  of  some  of  the  major  export  products 
ot  rising,  an  increase  in  the  per  capita  standard 
f  living  of  the  countries  producing  them  will  de- 
end,  even  more  than  during  the  years  since  the 
ad  of  the  Second  World  War,  upon  investments 
jquired  to  increase  production  directly  for  con- 
imption  within  the  area,  to  develop  new  export 
ldustries,  or  to  expand  production  of  those  goods 
jr  which  export  demand  continues  to  rise.  This 
jquires  increased  efforts  to  stimulate  domestic 
ipital  formation,  to  direct  it  into  the  most  pro- 
uctive  channels,  and  to  attract  capital  from 
broad. 


I.S.  and  Brazil  Negotiate 
lew  Tariff  Schedule 

ress  release  106  dated  February  12 

Renegotiations  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
tates  to  establish  a  new  schedule  of  Brazilian 
iriff  concessions  under  the  General  Agreement 
l  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  have  been  success- 
illy  concluded  with  the  signature  of  a  protocol 
»  the  general  agreement  and  of  related  docu- 
ents  embodying  the  results  of  such  renegotia- 
3ns  and  of  renegotiations  between  Brazil  and  a 
imber  of  other  contracting  parties.  The  agree- 
ent  concluded  is  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
razilian  Congress. 

The  renegotiations  were  conducted  pursuant  to 
waiver  by  Contracting  Parties  to  the  general 
reement  dated  November  16,  1956,1  authorizing 
*azil,  for  urgent  fiscal  reasons,  to  put  into  effect 
completely  new  and  generally  higher  tariff,  sub- 
|5t  to  Brazil's  undertaking  to  establish  a  new 
siedule  of  Brazilian  tariff  concessions  under  the 
(jneral  agreement.  The  waiver  also  provided 
I'it  the  renegotiation  might  include  withdrawal 
[|  modification  of  concessions  of  other  countries 
tj  Brazil  if  considered  appropriate  to  reestablish 
Ejnutually  satisfactory  balance  of  concessions. 
[The  new  Brazilian  tariff  substituted  generally 
l^her  ad  valorem  duties  under  a  new  nomencla- 
I«  for  the  specific  duties  of  the  old  tariff,  the 
eoctiveness  of  which  had  largely  disappeared  as 
Result  of  depreciation  of  the  cruzeiro.  The  in- 
Ihution  of  the  new  tariff  was  accompanied  by  a 

For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1956,  p.  893. 
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reform  of  Brazil's  foreign-exchange  structure, 
some  of  the  protective  incidence  of  which  was 
incorporated  into  the  new  tariff. 

On  October  31,  1957,  public  announcement  of 
U.S.  intention  to  participate  in  these  renegotia- 
tions was  issued2  and  hearings  were  set  for  De- 
cember 5,  1957.  Negotiations  were  opened  at 
Geneva  in  February  of  1958.  No  new  U.S.  con- 
cessions were  involved  in  these  negotiations. 

The  new  agreement  provides  that  Brazil  will 
grant  the  United  States  tariff  concessions  with  an 
estimated  1956  trade  value  of  about  $129  million, 
or  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  that  year.  Brazil's  conces- 
sions to  the  United  States  include  about  $57  mil- 
lion on  products  on  which  concessions  had  been 
negotiated  with  the  United  States  in  the  previous 
Brazilian  schedule  to  the  general  agreement  (or, 
in  terms  of  1956  trade,  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  total  trade  so  negotiated) ;  about  $61  million 
on  products  formerly  negotiated  with  other  coun- 
tries in  which  the  United  States  has  obtained  a 
principal  or  important  supplier  position;  and 
some  $11  million  on  products  not  previously  in- 
cluded in  the  Brazilian  schedule.  The  new  sched- 
ule also  includes  a  number  of  concessions  on  prod- 
ucts in  which  there  is  little  or  no  trade  at  present 
but  which  have  a  potential  for  future  growth. 
Products  on  which  concessions  were  negotiated 
with  the  United  States  in  the  previous  schedule 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  new  schedule  (about 
$51  million  in  terms  of  1956  trade)  are,  in  gen- 
eral, those  in  which  trade  is  declining,  or  is  ex- 
pected to  decline,  because  Brazil  has  developed 
domestic  production  since  the  previous  schedule 
was  negotiated,  or  because  Brazil  plans  to  develop 
domestic  production  in  the  near  future. 

While  the  United  States  will  also  benefit  by 
Brazil's  concessions  to  a  number  of  other  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  GATT  with  which  Brazil 
has  completed  negotiations,  the  trade  coverage 
of  such  benefits  will  be  appreciably  less  than 
heretofore.  In  part,  this  is  because  many  con- 
cessions formerly  negotiated  by  Brazil  with  other 
countries  have  now  been  negotiated  with  the 
United  States. 

On  the  United  States  side  the  agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  will  maintain  in  its 
schedule  to  the  general  agreement  existing  com- 


1 1Md.,  Nov.  18,  1957,  p.  804. 
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mitments  of  initial  negotiation  to  Brazil  on  9 
concessions  of  the  51  previously  negotiated  with 
Brazil.  These  nine  concessions  include,  among 
other  products,  coffee,  cacao,  tapioca,  and  carnauba 
wax,  all  on  the  free  list,  as  well  as  menthol,  castor 
oil,  shelled  and  unshelled  Brazil  nuts,  and  cacao 
butter,  which  are  dutiable.  Together,  these  prod- 
ucts account  for  about  90  percent  of  U.S.  imports 
from  Brazil  in  1956.  Of  the  remaining  42  con- 
cessions, 12  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  U.S. 
schedule  to  the  general  agreement,  and,  although 
the  other  30  will  remain  in  the  schedule,  Brazil 
will  have  relinquished  any  special  rights  with 
respect  to  these  products. 

In  broad  lines  the  new  agreement  represents  an 
adaptation  of  the  schedules  of  concessions  to  the 
general  agreement  to  changing  trade  patterns  with 
a  neighbor  country  in  process  of  rapid  industrial 
development. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  renego- 
tiations by  Brazil  with  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing a  listing  of  the  concessions  granted  by  Brazil, 
will  be  published  in  the  first  week  of  March. 


$5  Million  Loan  Authorized 
for  Guatemalan  Rubber  Project 

Press  release  96  dated  February  5 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  announced 
on  February  5  authorization  of  a  $5  million  loan 
to  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  help  finance 
the  costs  of  establishing  rubber  production  on 
80,000  acres  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  Guatemala. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  DLF  Managing  Director, 
said  that  after  the  rubber  trees  have  matured  it 
is  estimated  the  project  will  produce  some  40,000 
tons  of  raw  rubber  worth  about  $20  million  a  year. 
The  project  will  provide  full-time  employment  for 
17,000  men  and  thus  will  improve  the  level  of  liv- 
ing of  about  100,000  persons,  or  some  3  percent 
of  the  population  of  Guatemala.  Furthermore, 
with  some  200,000  acres  suitable  for  rubber  pro- 
duction in  Guatemala,  this  project  is  expected  to 
create  an  incentive  for  other  rubber-growing 
projects. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  said  some  authorities  expect  nat- 
ural rubber  to  be  in  short  supply  by  1963.  If  this 
proves  to  be  the  case,  he  added,  the  Guatemalan 
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development  will  provide  a  source  in  the  Westerr 
Hemisphere  upon  which  the  United  States  wil 
be  able  to  rely. 

The  money  loaned  by  the  DLF  will  be  reloanec 
through  the  Bank  of  Guatemala  to  private  in 
vestors.  Each  investor  will  be  approved  by  tb 
Guatemalan  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  by  th< 
Servicio  Cooperative  Interamericano  de  Agricul 
tura.  The  U.S.  International  Cooperatioi 
Administration  will  provide  technical  advice  fo 
the  project. 

With  the  cost  of  land  and  labor  included,  it  i 
estimated  that  the  equivalent  of  $41  million  wi; 
have  to  be  invested  in  the  project  before  incoir 
can  be  received  from  tree  tappings  at  the  end  c 
the  seventh  year.  Of  this  amount,  $24.7  millio 
will  be  provided  by  private  investors  and  moi 
than  $4  million  will  be  borrowed  locally.  Tl 
DLF  loan  of  $5  million  will  help  meet  requin 
ments  for  the  first  4  years. 

Kubber  growing  in  Guatemala  was  started  wi! 
the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrici. 
ture  in  1942.  With  the  coffee  market  depresse 
the  Guatemalan  Government  is  seeking  ways  i 
diversifying  production.  Hitherto  coffee  has  be< 
Guatemala's  principal  crop  and  earns  80  perce 
of  its  foreign  exchange. 

The  DLF  is  negotiating  the  loan  on  the  bas 
of  repayment  in  U.S.  dollars  in  12  years  at 
interest  rate  of  5%  percent. 


DLF  Grants  Loan  in  Turkey 
for  New  Chemical  Plant 

Press  release  103  dated  February  10 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  on  Februn/ 
10  announced  authorization  of  a  $6.1  million  loi 
to  assist  in  financing  the  establishment  of  an' 
chemical  plant  near  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  Managing  Director  of  Is 
DLF,  said  the  plant  would  be  owned  by  a  si- 
sidiary  company  to  be  established  jointly  J 
Vinylex  Limited  Sirketi,  a  private  Turkish  mai  - 
f  acturing  and  trading  company ;  two  Italian  fin;, 
Sicedison,  S.P.A.,  and  Oranzio  de  Nora;  ad 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.  The  kn 
would  be  guaranteed  by  Vinylex  and  by  the  Tu> 
ish  shareholders  of  Vinylex. 
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The  plant  will  produce  polyvinyl  chloride  resins 
ad  compounds,  caustic  soda,  calcium  carbide,  and 
slated  chemicals. 

Plastic  chemicals  produced  by  the  new  firm  will 
rovide  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  com- 
lercial  piping,  cable  coverings,  mine  vent  tubes, 
irpaulins,  and  a  variety  of  consumer  goods  rang- 
ig  from  waterproofing  materials  to  floor  covering. 

Caustic  soda  is  mainly  used  by  textile,  soap, 
iyon,  and  paper  industries,  and  vegetable  oil 
jfineries.  Most  of  the  calcium  carbide  to  be  pro- 
uced  by  the  new  plant  will  be  converted  into 
2etylene  gas  for  the  production  of  polyvinyl 
iloride  resins,  and  the  remainder  will  be  mar- 
eted  for  use  in  industrial  welding  applications. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  explained  that,  although  Turkey 
as  the  basic  raw  materials  for  the  development 
f  a  heavy  chemical  industry,  it  has,  for  lack  of 
now-how  and  capital,  been  importing  the  types  of 
roduction  to  be  manufactured  in  the  new  plant, 
'he  new  plant  is  expected  to  result  in  annual 
[)reign  exchange  savings  of  about  $2  million. 


)LF  Loan  to  Philippines 
or  Highway  Projects 

ress  release  100  dated  February  9 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  has  an- 
ounced  authorization  of  a  loan  of  up  to  $18,- 
50,000  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
oreign-exchange  procurement  of  equipment, 
lachinery,  materials,  and  maintenance  items 
eeded  to  build  roads  and  bridges.  The  Philip- 
ine  Government  is  investing  a  roughly  equiva- 
mt  amount  in  pesos  in  the  total  undertaking. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  Managing  Director  of  the 
!>LF,  explained  that  the  loan  covers  six  projects 
i  hich  are  considered  by  DLF  representatives  and 
le  Philippine  Government  to  have  priority 
aiong  a  large  group  of  proposals  submitted  by 
jie  Philippines  for  DLF  financing.  The  projects 
ire: 


1.  Purchase  of  spare  parts  to  maintain  almost 
$50  million  worth  of  highway  and  public  works 
equipment,  40  percent  of  which  is  now  inopera- 
tive or  operating  well  below  maximum  efficiency 
for  want  of  foreign  exchange  to  buy  parts.  Reha- 
bilitation of  this  machinery  is  necessary  to  assist 
with  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  highway 
system  of  the  Philippines. 

2.  The  replacement  of  temporary  bridges 
throughout  the  islands.  Most  of  these  are 
wooden  bridges  originally  built  to  replace  others 
destroyed  during  the  war.  They  are  exposed  to 
washout  during  the  typhoon  season  and  are  costly 
to  maintain.  In  some  cases  roads  will  have  to  be 
abandoned  if  these  bridges  cannot  be  replaced. 
Replacement  will  help  open  underdeveloped  areas, 
help  farmers  reach  markets,  and  encourage 
settlement. 

3.  Improvement  of  a  244-kilometer  highway  on 
Mindanao  Island.  This  road,  the  main  one  of  the 
region,  is  in  bad  condition  and  crosses  two  rivers 
where  traffic  must  be  carried  by  ferries.  Bridges 
are  to  be  built. 

4.  Construction  of  a  28-kilometer  diversion  road 
leading  north  out  of  Manila.  At  present  there  is 
only  one  two-lane  road  out  of  Manila  connecting 
with  the  road  system  of  northern  Luzon,  an  area 
populated  by  5  million  people.  The  new  four-lane, 
limited-access  road  will  provide  an  alternate  route 
through  the  highly  populated  area  around 
Manila. 

5.  Construction  of  a  similar  diversion  road 
leading  south  from  Manila  will  accomplish  a  sim- 
ilar purpose. 

6.  Replacement  of  nine  temporary  U.S.  Army 
Bailey  bridges  on  a  main  road  in  northern  Luzon. 
The  area  served  by  this  road  includes  mines  and 
a  large  powerplant.  The  Bailey  bridges  are  in- 
adequate for  present  requirements  and  are  costly 
to  maintain. 

The  DLF  loan  will  bear  3y2  percent  interest  and 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Philippine  Government. 
Repayment  will  be  in  Philippine  currency,  partly 
within  5  years  and  the  remainder  within  10  years. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


The  Economic  Report  of  the  President  (Excerpts)  * 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY » 

Next  to  maintaining  the  mutual  security  of  the 
Free  World,  the  chief  concern  of  the  United  States 
in  its  foreign  economic  policy  is  to  promote  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  exchange  of  goods,  services, 
technology,  and  capital  among  nations,  and  to 
assist  in  economic  growth  and  development.  The 
efforts  to  rebuild  and  expand  the  economy  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan,  to  which  we  have  con- 
tributed so  much,  have  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. We  can  now  look  forward  to  increasingly 
effective  participation  by  the  industrial  nations 
of  Europe  in  the  task  of  supplying  credit  and 
investment  capital,  along  with  goods  and  services, 
to  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  share  with 
friendly  nations  its  advanced  technology  and  the 
achievements  of  its  scientific  research  in  public 
health,  resource  development,  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  commerce.  This  policy  will  be  continued 
through  our  technical  assistance  programs,  as 
well  as  through  international  agencies. 

The  impressive  gains  of  the  European  economies 
have  been  accompanied  by  efforts  at  removing 
hindrances  to  foreign  trade.  At  the  end  of  1958, 
the  leading  European  countries  made  their  cur- 
rencies convertible  for  nonresidents.  Simultane- 
ously, the  European  Payments  Union  was  replaced 
by  the  European  Monetary  Agreement,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  several  years  earlier,  to  be- 
come effective  when  currency  convertibility  meas- 
ures were  taken.  Although  these  countries  have 
not  given  up  their  foreign  exchange  control,  their 
step  implies  the  intention  of  proceeding  further 


1  H.  Doc.  28,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  Jan.  20 ;  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  (75  cents). 

'Excerpt  from  chapter  4,  "A  Program  for  Economic 
Growth  With  Price  Stability,"  pp.  57-69. 
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with  the  removal  of  discriminatory  controls  am 
other  import  restrictions,  beyond  the  liberalizatio: 
measures  adopted  in  recent  months  by  the  Unitei 
Kingdom,  France,  and  others. 

The  European  Economic  Community  of  si: 
continental  countries,  which  came  into  existence  oi 
January  1,  1958,  has  lowered  duties  by  10  per 
cent  and  liberalized  quota  restrictions  as  a  firs 
move  in  connection  with  the  development  of  it 
common  market.  Some  of  these  concessions  hav 
been  extended  to  other  countries. 

The  United  States  is  favorably  disposed  towar 
such  regional  reduction  and  eventual  eliminatio 
of  trade  barriers;  but  as  a  signatory  to  the  Ger 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  it  insisf 
on  the  principle  that  such  regional  arrangemeni 
must  lead  to  the  creation  of  more  favorable  trac 
relations  with  other  countries.  The  new  ai 
thority  provided  by  the  Congress  last  year  by  tl 
four-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreemen 
Act  *  will  be  used  in  further  efforts  to  reduce  trac 
barriers  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  and  the  enlarge 
loan  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  wi 
promote  United  States  exports  as  well  as  coi 
tribute  to  economic  growth  abroad. 

The  increasing  participation  of  other  industri 
countries  in  financing  the  flow  of  trade  and  tl 
development  of  industrially  retarded  countries 
reassuring  and  welcome,  inasmuch  as  addition 
economic  resources  are  thus  brought  into  actio 
However,  the  task  of  financing  sound  and  sustain 
able  economic  development  in  large  areas  of  Lat: 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia  is  of  such  scope  ar 
urgency  that  it  requires  joint  efforts.  In  tb 
connection,  the  Government  of  the  United  Statf 
together  with  other  members  of  the  Internation 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  f 


8  For  the  principal  provisions  of  the  act  and  an  an; 
ysis  of  trade  agreements  legislation,  see  Bulletin  of  0 
6,  1958,  p.  542 ;  Dec.  22,  1958,  p.  1013 ;  and  Dec.  29,  19! 
p.  1050. 
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leconstruction  and  Development,  is  proposing 
hat  the  resources  of  those  institutions  be  en- 
arged.4  Special  legislation  will  be  proposed  to 
he  Congress. 

The  United  States  is  exploring  the  feasibility 
if  cooperating  with  other  countries  in  their  ef- 
orts  to  establish  regional  agreements  on  freer 
rade  and  economic  development.  An  inter- 
American  development  banking  institution  is 
mder  consideration.8  The  United  States  has  also 
xpressed  its  readiness  to  support  a  regional  Arab 
levelopment  institution,6  should  the  Arab  states 
iesire  it  and  support  it  with  their  own  capital. 
Llso  under  study  is  an  International  Develop- 
nent  Association,7  which  would  be  affiliated  with 
he  International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and 
)evelopment  and  would  extend  to  less  developed 
ountries  loans  repayable  wholly  or  partially  in 
he  currency  of  the  borrowing  country.  Requests 
or  authorizations  for  some  of  these  programs 
rill  be  submitted  in  due  time  to  the  Congress. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  began  in 
958  to  extend  loans  for  economic  growth  in  less 
eveloped  countries,  needs  additional  obligational 
uthority. 

Authorization  for  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
ommodities  for  foreign  currency  under  Title  I 
f  Public  Law  480  and  for  the  donation  of  such 
ommodities  for  famine  relief  and  other  assist- 
nce  under  Title  II  expires  December  31,  1959. 
.n  view  of  the  continued  existence  of  heavy  sur- 
ges of  farm  products  and  the  desirability  of 
sing  such  stocks  constructively,  the  authority 
lould  be  extended. 


MITED  STATES  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  PAT- 
ENTS' 

,  Changes  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  eco- 
!>mic  situation  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
ievitably  affected  this  country's  foreign  trade 

id  payments.    While  imports  were  well  main- 

i 

\ 

!  For  announcements  by  the  Bank  and  the  Fund,  see 

■■•&-,  Feb.  23,  1959,  p.  279. 

,IMd.,  Jan.  12,1959,  p.  48. 

[told.,  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  337. 

IMd.,  Apr.  7,  1958,  p.  564. 

Excerpt  from  appendix  C,  "Some  Major  Economic  De- 
'  opments  in  1958,"  pp.  122-131. 
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tained,  exports  declined  sharply  after  mid-1957; 
as  a  result,  the  United  States  surplus  on  transac- 
tions in  goods  and  services  in  the  first  half  of  1958 
was  much  below  the  high  level  attained  a  year 
earlier  and  about  the  same  as  in  1956  (Table  C^ 
22).  At  the  same  time,  the  net  outflow  of  capital 
remained  considerably  above  the  early  1956  rate. 
These  changes  resulted  in  substantial  additions  to 
foreign  gold  and  liquid  dollar  assets.  Thus  a 
movement  which  had  proceeded  for  several  years 
before  the  Suez  crisis  was  resumed,  but  at  a 
higher  rate. 

Table  C-22. — United  States  balance  of  payments, 
selected  periods,   1952-581 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Receipt  or  payment 


United  States  receipts  • 

Merchandise  exports 

Services  and  military 
transactions 

Foreign  long-term  invest- 
ments in  United  States 

United  States  payments «... 

Merchandise  imports 

Services  and  military 
expenditures 

Remittances  and  pen- 
sions  

Government  grants  and 
related  capital  out- 
flows (net) 

United  States  private 
and  other  Government 
capital  outflows  (net).. 

Excess  of  receipts  or  pay- 
ments: 

All  transactions 

Goods  and  services 

Capital,  grants,  remit- 
tances and  pensions 

Errors  and  omissions  (net 
receipts) 

Increase  In  foreign  gold  and 
liquid  dollar  assets  through 
transactions  with  the 
United  States 


July 
1952- 
June 
1956 
(annual 
average) 


18,  955 

13,401 

6,259 

295 

20,903 

11,154 

5,983 

601 

2,128 

1,037 

-1,948 
1,523 

-3, 471 
303 

1,645 


1956, 
first 
half 


1957, 
first 
half 


1958 


First 
half 


Third 
quarter 


Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 


22,  970 

27, 716 

22, 946 

16, 246 

20, 044 

16,154 

6,160 

7,086 

6,764 

564 

586 

28 

24,  408 

27,  860 

26. 334 

12,530 

13, 198 

12, 538 

7.050 

7,336 

7,518 

610 

686 

676 

2,428 

2,978 

2,454 

1,790 

3,662 

3,148 

-1,438 
2,826 

-144 
6,596 

-3, 388 
2,862 

-4, 264 

-6, 740 

-6,250 

214 

1,148 

386 

1,224 

-1,004 

3,002 

23, 324 
16,324 
7,000 

26, 876 

12, 712 

7,880 

724 

2,412 

3,148 

-3,  552 
2,732 

-6,284 
376 

3,176 


1  The  selection  of  periods  is  dictated  by  the  behavior  of  certain  major  items 
in  the  balance  of  payments,  especially  that  of  United  States  exports.  Mid- 
1952  to  mid-1956  provides  a  base  period  of  moro  or  less  normal  development  of 
trade  and  payments  after  the  repercussions  of  the  Korean  conflict  were  over 
and  before  the  effects  of  the  Suez  crisis  were  felt;  the  first  half  of  1956  is  given 
separately  to  show  the  levels  prevailing  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  first 
half  of  1957  shows  United  States  exports  and  other  transactions  at  their  peak, 
influenced  by  the  general  level  of  economic  activity  as  well  as  by  the  Suez 
situation  and  other  special  forces.  The  first  half  and  third  quarter  of  1958 
give  the  more  current  situation,  affected  by  the  recession  and  other  develop- 
ments. 

»  Transfers  of  military  aid  are  excluded  both  from  exports  (under  receipts) 
and  from  grants  (under  payments). 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 

From  the  first  half  of  1957  to  the  first  half  of 
1958,  the  value  of  United  States  merchandise  ex- 
ports fell  more — in  relative  as  well  as  absolute 
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terms — than  those  of  all  other  countries  combined 
(Table  C-23 ;  also  Chart  11  in  Chapter  2  9) .  The 
reduction  in  the  value  of  exports  of  foreign  coun- 
tries was  due  chiefly  to  a  fall  in  export  prices  of 
the  primary  producing  countries.  Exports  of  the 
industrially  developed  countries  declined  rela- 
tively little,  and,  unlike  those  of  the  United  States, 
remained  significantly  higher  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1958  than  in  the  first  half  of  1956.  Ex- 
ports, adjusted  for  seasonal  variations,  of  these 
other  industrial  countries  rose  moderately  again 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1958;  and  exports  of  the 
United  States  were  slightly  higher  in  that  quarter 
than  earlier  in  the  year. 


Table  C-23.- 


-Exports  of  the   United  States  and  other 
countries,  1956-58 


United 

States 

Foreign  countries  ' 

Period 

Total 

Western 

Europe, 

Canada, 

and  Japan 

Other 
countries' 

Billion! 

of  dollars,  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rates 

1950-  First  half     

16.2 
18.4 

20.0 
18.6 

16.1 
16.3 

73.4 
75.0 

79.6 
79.6 

77.1 
»78.6 

43.2 

44.8 

47.9 
48.2 

47.2 
»47.9 

30.2 

30.2 

1957:  First  half 

31.7 

31.4 

1958'  First  half         

29.9 

>30.7 

Percent 

Change,  first  half  1957  to  first 
half  1958: 

-19.5 
-.5 

-3.1 
-4.0 

-1.5 
-2.0 

-5.7 

-6.5 

'  Excludes  exports  of  U.S.S.R.  and  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
-  Includes  Ireland,  Iceland,  Finland,  Spain,  and  Yugoslavia. 
•  Preliminary. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce,  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
United  Nations. 

Examination  of  the  export  performance  of  the 
United  States  discloses  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  recent  decline,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
Sharp  rise  immediately  preceding  it,  is  attributable 
to  developments  in  a  few  products.  Six  major 
commodities  or  commodity  groups,  which  usually 
constitute  only  about  30  percent  of  total  United 
States  exports,  accounted  for  most  of  the  rise 
from  the  first  half  of  1956  to  the  first  half  of  1957 
and  for  about  three- fourths  of  the  fall  in  the  first 
half  of  1958  (Table  C-24). 

Special  circumstances  dominated  the  movements 
of  petroleum,  cotton,  and  wheat.  Petroleum  ex- 
ports were  temporarily  swollen  in  the  first  half 


•  Not  printed  here. 
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of  1957  by  the  interruption  of  traffic  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  Cotton  exports,  which  had  been  ab- 
normally low  in  the  first  half  of  1956,  pending  a 
revision  of  the  United  States  export  price,  ros( 
subsequently  when  foreign  stocks  were  being  re 
plenished,  but  later  declined,  although  they  stil. 
were  relatively  high.  Wheat  shipments  were  ex 
ceptionally  large  for  a  time  because  of  the  pooi 
1956  harvest  in  Europe  and  because  of  deliverie 
to  the  Far  East  under  special  programs. 

Two  other  export  items — metals  and  coal- 
proved  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  in  de 
mand — first  when  foreign  production  capacit; 
was  strained  during  the  boom  and  later  when  ex 
cess  capacity  emerged.  The  effect  of  this  changei 
world  market  situation  on  United  States  steel  ex 
ports  has  been  aggravated  by  intensified  pric 
competition  from  foreign  suppliers.  Unite 
States  coal  remains  strongly  competitive  at  it 
landed  price  abroad,  but  it  is  encountering  serioii 
obstacles  in  Europe.  There,  stocks  have  piled  u 
at  pithead  because  of  continued  high  coal  pre 
duction  in  the  face  of  decreased  demand  as  a  n . 
suit  of  reduced  activity  in  the  European  steel  ir 
dustry,  cuts  in  users'  stocks,  gains  in  coal-burnin 
efficiency,  and  further  displacement  by  fuel  oi 

Exports  of  automobiles,  parts,  and  accessorif 
have  shown  a  general  and  pronounced  decli 
after  having  failed  to  share  in  the  over-all  ris 
United  States  exports  in  1957.  The  decline 
1958 — especially  that  in  exports  of  motor  trucl 
which  had  previously  increased — is  attributab 
in  considerable  part  to  cyclical  influences, 
ports  of  passenger  cars  and  of  chassis,  howeve 
have  fallen  over  the  last  several  years  so  mu( 
that  they  now  represent  only  a  quarter  of  the  tot 
value  of  exports  of  this  group.  Meanwhile, 
ports  of  foreign  cars  have  risen  rapidly;  in 
first  half  of  1958,  their  value  was  equivalent 
five  times  the  American  exports  of  passenger  ca 
and  chassis.  The  growth  in  demand  abroad  f 
the  small  foreign  models  reflects  the  spread 
the  market  to  lower  income  groups,  the  increa 
in  traffic  congestion  in  many  cities,  steeply  gra 
uated  taxes  on  large  cars  and  high  gasoline  tas 
in  many  countries,  continued  restrictions  on 
imports  in  the  producing  countries,  and,  in  soi 
other  countries,  preferential  import  treatment  f ' 
small  cars. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  shifts  in  t» 
major  export  items  just  discussed,  United  Stat: 
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Table  C-24. — Change  in  United  States  exports, 
1956  to  1958 

[Millions  of  dollars,  annual  rates] 


Commodity  group  ; 


ital exports,  excluding  "special  category".. 
Six  main  items  In  the  decline  ' 


Crude  petroleum  and  selected  fuels !. 

Raw  cotton  including  linters 

Wheat 

Coal  and  related  fuels 

Iron  and  steel-mill  products,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  scrap,  and  ferro- 
alloys  

Automobiles  and  parts  and  acces- 
sories  


Other  exports  ' 


Meat  and  dairy  products,  lard,  and 

other  edible  animal  products 

Oils,   greases,   and   other   inedible 

animal  products 

Vegetable  food  products  and  bever- 
ages, excluding  wheat 

Rubber  and  manufactures 

Oilseeds  and  expressed  oils 

Wood  and  paper 

Lubricating  oil  and  other  petroleum 

products 

Metal  manufactures 

Machinery,  all  types 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

Textile   manufactures    (semi-   and 

finished  manufactures) 

Selected  finished  manufactures a 

All  other  products  ' 


Exports, 

first  half 

1956 


16, 294 
5,029 

214 

484 
669 
630 

1,526 
1,506 
11,265 

383 

313 

1,235 
262 
256 
444 

308 

462 

3,612 

1,244 

632 

673 

1,441 


Change 


First  half 

1956  to 

first  half 

1957 


3,690 

2, 357 

582 
794 
241 
224 

662 

-46 

1,333 

29 

21 

-28 
46 
78 
46 

46 
44 
438 
164 

66 
91 
292 


First  half 

1957  to 

first  half 

1958 


-3, 920 

-2, 992 

-617 
-422 
-335 
-328 

-1,030 
-260 
-928 

-140 

-60 

97 

-26 

-137 

-44 

-72 

-20 

-218 

-60 

-68 
-41 
-139 


1  Exports  grouped  to  show  main  products  accounting  for  the  decline  from 

st  half  1957  to  first  half  1958.    See  Table  D-73  for  additional  detail  by  area. 

fot  printed  here.l 

'  Includes  gas  oil,  fuel  oil,  and  motor  fuel  other  than  aviation  gasoline. 

•  Includes  photographic  and  projection  goods,  scientific  and  professional 

struments,  musical  instruments,  miscellaneous  office  supplies,  small  arms 

id  ammunition,  books,  maps,  and  other  printed  matter. 

'  Includes,  in  addition  to  miscellaneous  items,  such  exports  as  tobacco  and 

bacco  products,  articles  for  charity,  and  total  reexports  of  merchandise. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  and  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

sports  have  been  affected  by  changes  in  the  eco- 
omic  situation  in  certain  countries.  The  annual 
ite  of  sales  to  Canada  alone  in  the  first  half  of 
)58  was  $750  million  below  the  rate  a  year  ear- 
er.  Half  of  this  decline  was  in  exports  of  prod- 
its  other  than  the  six  discussed  above  (Table 
j'-7310).  The  decline  in  sales  of  machinery  to 
'anada  is  especially  noteworthy  since  it  is  in  con- 

ast  to  such  sales  to  most  other  countries  and  re- 
bets  a  slower  rate  of  industrial  investment  in 

anada. 

;  Much  of  the  $400  million  decline  in  the  annual 

te  of  exports  to  Western  Europe  (Table 
1-73 10)  of  items  other  than  the  six  separately  dis- 
missed is  directly  attributable  to  changes  in  gen- 

al  business  conditions  or  in  agricultural  produc- 

>n,  though  the  effects  of  these  changes  have  been 

It  by  other  suppliers  as  well. 


10  Not  printed  here. 
arch  2,  7959 


In  summary,  the  relatively  sharp  decline  in 
United  States  exports  after  the  middle  of  1957 
is  accounted  for  by  a  combination  of  factors :  the 
disappearance  of  certain  special  circumstances 
which  had,  for  a  time,  raised  shipments  of  petro- 
leum, cotton,  and  wheat  to  exceptionally  high  lev- 
els; and  cyclical  shifts  which  had  also  lifted  cer- 
tain exports,  such  as  steel  and  other  metals,  to 
unusually  high  levels  but  which  now  leave  them 
temporarily  depressed.  Both  sets  of  influences 
have  affected  United  States  exports  with  particu- 
lar force  because  of  their  broad  commodity  com- 
position, which  differs  from  that  of  any  other  in- 
dustrial country,  and  to  some  extent  also  because 
of  their  country  distribution.  These  reasons  for 
the  wide  swings  in  United  States  exports,  how- 
ever, do  not  diminish  the  importance  of  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  a 
more  highly  competitive  world  market. 

Factors  of  Strength  and  Weakness  in  United  States 
Imports 

The  total  value  of  United  States  imports,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  relatively  well  maintained. 
This  comparative  strength  is  attributable  to  sev- 
eral forces,  including  particularly  the  mainte- 
nance of  consumer  demand.  As  shown  in  Table 
C-25,  the  value  of  a  substantial  number  of  im- 
ported commodities  has  either  increased  or 
changed  very  little.  Imports  of  automobiles,  es- 
pecially, continued  to  rise  during  the  recession; 
imports  of  meat  and  other  foodstuffs,  except  cof- 
fee, were  substantially  greater  in  the  first  half  of 
1958  than  a  year  earlier,  though  largely  because 
of  temporary  conditions  affecting  domestic  sup- 
plies of  some  of  these  products;  and  petroleum 
imports  were  also  higher,  but  the  increase  was  less 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1957,  when  the  rise  from 
a  year  earlier  was  due  to  higher  prices  as  well  as 
greater  volume. 

The  value  of  imports  of  coffee  in  the  first  half 
of  1958  was  sharply  below  the  value  in  the  same 
period  of  1956  and  of  1957.  The  pressure  of  cof- 
fee supplies  on  the  market  resulted  in  some  weak- 
ening of  prices  and  therefore  in  increased  caution 
in  dealers'  inventory  policies ;  as  a  result,  the  vol- 
ume as  well  as  the  price  of  coffee  imports  declined. 

The  other  main  commodity  imports  shown  in 
Table  C-25  as  decreasing  are  all  in  the  nature  of 
industrial  materials.  This  group  as  a  whole  de- 
clined by  an  annual  rate  close  to  $800  million,  or 
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almost  20  percent,  from  the  first  half  of  1957  to 
the  first  half  of  1958.  Eeductions  in  volume  and 
in  price  were  of  about  equal  importance. 

These  changes  in  United  States  imports  affected 
different  supplying  countries  and  areas  according 
to  the  composition  of  their  exports.     Exports 


Table  C-25. — Change  in  United  States  imports, 
1956  to  1958 

-  [Millions  of  dollars,  annual  rates] 


Imports, 

first  half 

1956 

Change 

Commodity  group  • 

First  half 

1956  to 

first  half 

1957 

First  half 

1957  to 

first  half 

1958 

Tntal  Imports  for  consumption 

12, 473 
3,220 

16* 

1,696 

1, 232 

128 

3,611 

300 
290 

374 

608 

184 

1,855 

5.642 

1,500 

2,028 
244 
450 
416 

1,004 

323 

420 

24 
-30 
266 
160 

47 

-68 
-6 

70 
4 
34 
13 

-144 

-84 

204 
-52 

-108 
-68 
-36 

—298 

Main  items  increasing  ' 

728 

Meats,  meat  products,  and  cattle.. _ 
Other  foods,  except  coffee 

216 
190 

Petroleum  and  products 

114 

2C8 

Items  showing  little  change  ' 

-52 

Sawmill  products 

—14 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

Machinery,  including  agricultural 

-2 

18 

Textile  manufactures  s 

-2 

Selected  finished  manufactures  3 

-6 
-46 

Main  Items  decreasing  ' 

-974 

Coffee  - 

-186 

Nonferrous  metals,  iron  ore,  ferro- 
alloys and  steel-mill  products 

Diamonds,  rough,  cut,  and  bort 

-482 
-34 

-100 

Wool  and  other  textile  fibers  *. 

Newsprint  and  paper  base  stocks... 

-102 
-70 

1  Imports  grouped  according  to  direction  of  change  from  first  half  of  1957 
to  first  half  19.58. 
'  Semimanufactures  other  than  man-made  filaments  Included. 

•  Leather  goods,  photographic  goods,  scientific  and  professional  instru- 
ments, toys  and  athletic  goods,  advanced  metal  manufactures. 

*  Cotton,  silk,  man-made  filaments,  and  hard  fibers. 

Note. — Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Souece:  Department  of  Commerce. 

from  the  Middle  East  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased because  of  petroleum ;  those  from  Mexico 
and  Cuba  expanded  chiefly  because  of  meat  and 
other  foodstuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  to 
the  United  States  from  the  coffee-supplying  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  were  depressed,  and  also 
those  from  Canada  and  Latin  American  countries 
for  which  nonferrous  metals  and  other  industrial 
materials  are  important.  Influenced  by  good  mar- 
kets for  cocoa  and  for  African  types  of  coffee, 
United  States  imports  from  Africa  were  well 
maintained.  Imports  from  Europe  fluctuated 
very  little,  as  increases  in  automobiles  offset  de- 
creases in  steel  and  other  metals.  Imports  from 
Japan  rose,  but  those  from  other  areas  in  the  Far 


East  fell  because  of  smaller  United  States  pur- 
chases of  rubber  and  tin. 


Increase  in  United  States  Investment  Abroad 

Like  receipts  from  exports,  the  net  outflow  of 
funds  in  the  form  of  capital  investment  and  grants 
from  the  United  States  had  risen  to  a  peak  in  the 
first  half  of  1957.  The  subsequent  decline,  how- 
ever, was  smaller  than  the  decrease  in  exports, 
and  the  net  outflow  of  funds  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1958  still  exceeded  that  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  1956  or  earlier  (Table  C-22) .  The  large 
outflow  in  1957  included  substantial  payments  for 
oil  concessions  (Table  D-72  ")  and  related  invest- 
ment activities  in  Venezuela.  The  net  outflow  ol 
capital  exclusive  of  these  payments  continued  tc 
increase  during  each  of  the  last  several  years. 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  net  out- 
flow in  the  third  quarter  of  1958,  adjusted  to  cor 
rect  for  the  usual  summer  lull,  was  about  the  samt 
as  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  though  with  offset 
ting  changes  in  the  component  items. 

The  largest  increase  over  the  first  half  of  1956— 
at  least  up  to  mid-1958 — was  in  new  foreign  secu 
rity  offerings ;  United  States  private  direct  invest 
ment  abroad,  after  a  considerable  expansion  ii 
1957,  fell  back  to  its  earlier  level.  (For  detail: 
by  type  and  area  of  investment,  see  Tables  D-7 
and  D-72.11)  Private  short-term  credits  abroac 
and  Government  lending  have  also  risen,  whil 
the  inflow  of  foreign  redemption  payments  t< 
American  bondholders  and  of  foreign  long-tern 
investment  in  this  country  has  declined. 

There  may  also  have  been  some  unrecorde< 
capital  outflow,  following  the  large  shifts  of  fund 
to  the  United  States  during  the  Suez  crisis  an< 
the  subsequent  currency  speculation  in  Europe 
By  their  nature,  such  shifts  frequently  do  not  ap 
pear  in  the  recorded  data  on  capital  flows,  am 
the  only  evidence  of  these  movements  lies  in  th 
behavior  of  the  residual  items  (errors  and  omis 
sions)  in  the  United  States  global  balance  of  pay 
ments  (Tables  C-22  and  D-71  ") .  This  item  noi 
mally  shows  unidentified  receipts  of  several  hun 
dred  million  dollars  annually,  because  of  ovei 
estimates  of  certain  payments  or  underestimate 
of  certain  receipts  for  which  precise  records  ar 
not  available.    With  due  allowance  for  this  de 
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ciency  in  the  estimates,  the  inflow  of  unrecorded 
jpital  during  the  12  months  from  October  1956 
irough  September  1957  seems  to  have  reached 
wnething  like  $1  billion.  Any  subsequent  out- 
ow  of  these  funds  has  been  small,  at  most,  or  out- 
weighed by  other  unrecorded  receipts. 
The  high  level  of  foreign  security  flotations  in 
le  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  1958  is 
ccounted  for  largely  by  bond  offerings  by  the 
nternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
elopment  to  finance  its  growing  lending  opera- 
ions  abroad,  and  by  Canadian  issues.  The  spread 
etween  interest  rates  in  the  United  States  and 
!anada  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  gave  a  par- 
icular  inducement  to  the  flotation  of  Canadian 
isues  in  the  United  States  market.  There  has 
lso  been,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  1958, 
noteworthy  rise  in  securities  offered  by  overseas 
auntries.  Foreign  bonds  payable  in  United 
tates  dollars  have  again  become  an  attractive  in- 
estment  medium  for  security  buyers,  both  in  this 
Duntry  and  abroad. 

The  large  outflow  of  public  and  private  capital 

com  the  United  States  since  the  end  of  the  war 

as  helped  to  achieve  a  rapid  growth  in  the  world 

lonomy.    It  has  also  made  possible  a  high  vol- 

me  of  United  States  exports,  directly  by  provid- 

ig  funds  which  were  spent  on  United  States 

sods  and  indirectly  by  leading  to  the  strengthen- 

ig  of  foreign  reserves  and  helping  to  remove  ob- 

acles    to    international    trade    and    payments. 

Tien,  as  recently,  foreign  purchases  of  American 

)ods  slacken  for  any  reason,  a  continuing  strong 

)w  of  dollars  for  imports  and  for  foreign  invest- 

ent  and  grants  results,  for  the  time  being  in  a 

ster  increase  in  the  gold  and  dollar  holdings  of 

her  countries.    At  the  same  time,  however,  these 

ovements  strengthen  the  basis  for  economic  ex- 

insion  and  generate  conditions  favorable  to  the 

•owth  of  United  States  exports.     Such  consid- 

ations  are  pertinent  to  an  appreciation  of  the 

•  reign  trade  and  payments  position  of  the  United 

1  ates  in  1958. 


se   In    Gold    and    Dollar    Holdings   of    Industrial 
»  untries 

I  Since  the  autumn  of  1957,  foreign  countries  and 

Uernational  institutions  have  increased  consid- 

<tbly  their  holdings  of  gold  and  liquid  dollar 

sets    through    transactions    with    the    United 


States.  During  the  year  ended  September  1958, 
their  gains  from  this  source  totaled  $0.8  billion 
in  dollar  funds  and  $1.8  billion  in  gold.  Inclu- 
sive of  gold  acquired  from  new  foreign  produc- 
tion or  other  sources  outside  the  United  States, 
the  12-month  gain  in  gold  and  dollar  balances 
owned  abroad  amounted  to  $3.4  billion. 

This  gain,  however,  accrued  almost  exclusively 
to  the  industrially  developed  countries;  the  hold- 
ings of  other  countries  decreased  considerably. 
The  12-month  changes  in  foreign  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  (in  millions  of  dollars)  were  distributed 
as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  +1,380;  Nether- 
lands, +  421;  Belgium,  +326;  Italy,  +416;  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  +263;  Switzerland, 
+  165;  other  Western  Europe,  +545;  Canada, 
+  149;  Japan,  +312;  Venezuela,  —382;  other 
Latin  America,  —226;  all  other  countries,  —311; 
international  institutions,  +351  (see  Table  D-75  12 
for  further  details).  The  increases  were  prima- 
rily in  reserves  of  countries  which  ordinarily  hold 
official  reserves  chiefly  in  gold,  though  some  of 
them  also  added  to  their  dollar  holdings  on  offi- 
cial or  private  account.  Conversely,  the  decreases 
were  largely  in  countries  (for  example,  most  Latin 
American  countries) ,  which  usually  keep  most  or 
much  of  their  official  reserves  in  dollars,  in  addi- 
tion to  private  funds  held  in  this  currency ;  how- 
ever, some  of  them  had  to  reduce  their  gold  hold- 
ings also. 


Increase  in  the  Use  of  Dollars  for  Multilateral  Settle- 
ments 

The  large  increases  in  the  gold  and  dollar  hold- 
ings of  the  industrially  advanced  countries — 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan — resulted  in 
considerable  part  from  the  strains  in  the  foreign 
trade  and  payments  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  of  certain  others  which  are  also  exporters 
of  primary  products.  Domestic  inflation,  over- 
importing,  and  widespread  declines  in  the  prices 
of  export  commodities  and  in  export  earnings  in 
recent  years  have  caused  sharp  increases  in  the 
trade  and  payments  deficits  of  the  primary  pro- 
ducing countries  with  third  areas,  chiefly  West- 
ern Europe.  (For  changes  in  trade  flows,  see 
Chart  11  and  Table  D-74.12)  As  a  regular  feature 
of  the  multilateral  trade  system,  part  of  these  def- 
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icits  is  usually  settled  in  dollars.  Indirect  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  amount  of  dollars  so  em- 
ployed recently  has  been  much  greater  than  in  the 
years  prior  to  1957;  in  this  comparison,  1957  is 
disregarded  because  of  the  exceptionally  large  def- 

Table  C-26. — Use  of  gold  and  dollars  for  international 
settlements,  selected  periods,  1952-58 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Tuly  1952- 

1956, 

1957, 

1958, 

Area  and  item 

June  1950 

first 

first 

first 

(annual 

half 

half 

half 

average) 

Annual  rates 

Western  Europe: 

Increase  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings. 

1,700 

1,260 

625 

3,540 

Less:      Net  receipts  from  known 

transactions    with    the 

United  States  '__ 

1,250 

1,070 

-235 

1,410 

Goods  and  services 

HO 

80 

-1,480 

285 

Capital i  and  grants... 

1,110 

990 

1,245 

1,125 

Equals:  Other  gold  and  dollar  re- 

ceipts, net 

450 

190 

860 

2,130 

Canada: 

Increase  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings. 

55 

270 

430 

440 

Less:       New  gold  production 

150 

155 

155 

160 

Net  receipts  from  known 

transactions    with    the 

United  States" 

-575 
-970 

-990 
-1,725 

-635 
-1,920 

-75 

Ooods  and  services 

-1,250 

Capital 3  and  grants. .. 

395 

735 

1,285 

1,175 

Equals:  Other  gold  and  dollar  re- 

ceipts, net 

480 

1,105 

910 

355 

Japan: 

Increase  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings. 

80 

290 

-785 

435 

Less:       Net  receipts  from  known 

transactions    with    the 

United  States  ' 

325 

350 

-325 

250 

Equals:  Other  gold  and  dollar  re- 

ceipts, net 

-245 

-60 

-460 

185 

Other  countries: 

Increase  in  gold  and  dollar  hold- 

ings » 

200 
665 

330 
725 

890 
740 

-765 

Less:       New  gold  production  i 

785 

Net  receipts  from  known 

transactions    with    the 

United  States  ' 

870 

-885 

1,400 
-1,290 

1,400 
-2, 650 

1,500 

Ooods  and  services 

-1,900 

Capital  2  and  grants... 

1, 755 

2,690 

4,050 

3,400 

Equals:  Other  gold  and  dollar  re- 

ceipts, net 

-1, 335 

-1,795 

-1,250 

-3,050 

International  institutions: 

Increase  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings. 

165 

115 

-900 

450 

Less:       Net  receipts  from  known 

transactions    with    the 

United  States  > 

75 

40 

320 

660 

Equals:  Other  gold  and  dollar  re- 

ceipts, net 

90 

75 

-1,220 

-210 

Addendum: 

Deficiency  In  sum  of  net  gold  and 

560 

485 

1,160 

690 

Unidentified  transfers, -net,  to 

the  United  States  * 

290 

315 

1,250 

485 

Other  unidentified  uses  [or  re- 

ceipts (-)]  of  gold  and  dol- 

lars, net 

270 

170 

-90 

105 

■ 


w//. 
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i  See  Tahle  D-72  [not  printed  here].  The  balance  for  Japin,  however,  is  a 
rough  estimate  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  figures  for 
"other  countries"  have  been  adjusted  accordingly  to  exclude  Japan. 

>  Includes  movements  of  long-  and  short-term  U.S.  capital  and  of  foreign 
long-term  investments  in  the  United  States  (other  than  United  States  Gov- 
ernment securities). 

'  Excludes  gold  holdings  and  gold  production  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

«  Errors  and  omissions  item  in  Table  D-71  [not  printed  here],  expressed  as 
an  annual  rate  rounded  to  the  nearest  $5  million. 

Note.— The  area  or  country  figures  on  "other  gold  and  dollar  receipts" 
(derived  as  a  residual  in  the  manner  indicated  above)  include  not  only  inter- 
area  settlements  but  also  unrecorded  transfers  to  the  United  States.  The 
latter  are  known  only  on  a  net  global  basis  (as  the  errors  and  omissions  item 
in  the  United  States  over-all  balance  of  payments'*.  They  explain,  as  shown 
In  the  addendum  to  the  table  above,  most  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
sums  of  the  plus  and  minus  figures  for  "other  gold  and  dollar  receipts."  The 
remainder  of  the  discrepancy  would,  in  principle,  represent  the  net  effect  of 
such  operations  as  (a)  use  of  gold  in  the  arts  and  industry  or  for  hoarding  and 
(6)  receipts  of  gold  from  dlshoarding  or  from  Soviet  sales. 

Source:  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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icits  on  trade  or  capital  account  of  certain  West- 
ern European  countries  and  Japan. 

The  data  in  Table  C-26  (though  subject  to  a 
considerable  margin  of  error)  suggests  that  the 
net  annual  rate  of  gold  and  dollars  used  for  mul- 
tilateral settlements  by  the  countries  exporting 
primary  goods  was  at  least  $1  billion  or  more 
higher  in  the  first  half  of  1958  than  in  the  first 
half  of  1956,  and  higher  still  in  comparison  witi 
the  1952-56  average.  The  fact  that  the  net  re 
ceipts  of  gold  and  dollars  of  Western  Europe 
Canada,  and  Japan  via  multilateral  settlement: 
have  risen  by  a  still  greater  amount  in  the  period 
since  1956  reflects  the  increased  activity  of  th< 
International  Monetary  Fund — which  has  helper 
to  relieve  strains  in  international  payments — ant 
the  increase  in  loans  by  the  International  Ban] 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

The  increase  in  multilateral  settlements,  fa 
more  than  any  change  in  the  net  receipts  of  th 
industrial  countries  from  the  United  States,  ac 
counts  for  the  recent  large  increases  in  the  gol' 
and  dollar  accumulations  of  this  group  o 
countries. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  dollar  settlement 
of  the  primary  producing  countries  with  the  ir 
dustrial  group  has  been  covered  by  their  net  r< 
ceipts  from  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  Tab] 
C-26.  These  receipts,  together  with  the  growin 
financial  support  given  by  the  United  State 
through  international  institutions,  have  effe< 
tively  assisted  in  rebuilding  and  strengthenin 
the  framework  of  multilateral  trade  and  pa] 
ments  and  have  contributed  much  to  the  progre: 
in  overcoming  restrictive  forces  in  the  worl 
economy. 

For  the  remainder  of  their  multilateral  go 
and  dollar  settlements,  the  primary  producii 
countries  have  drawn  on  their  accumulated  go 
and  dollar  holdings.  In  addition,  they  reduct 
their  balances  in  other  currencies;  sterling  bn 
ances  alone  were  drawn  down  in  the  first  half  i 
1958  at  an  annual  rate  of  some  $300  million,  coi 
pared  with  no  reduction  two  years  earlier. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  in  the  thi 
quarter  of  1958  the  primary  producing  countris 
continued  to  make  large  settlements  in  gold  ail 
dollars,  covered  partly  by  their  net  receipts  frci 
the  United  States  and  partly  by  further  drawins 
on  their  reserves.  Canada  also  showed  net  pa- 
ments  for  the  quarter,  though  perhaps  for  s<- 
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lal  reasons.  Western  Europe's  net  gold  and 
liar  receipts  from  third  countries  continued  at 
out  the  same  rate  as  earlier  in  the  year;  these 
ceipts,  together  with  a  large  surplus  in  transac- 
ts with  the  United  States,  caused  Western  Eu- 
pe's  gold  and  dollar  holdings  to  rise  further. 


lited  States  Export  Performance  and  the  Adjust- 
;nt  Problem 

The  increase  in  the  foreign  investment  and 
her  payments  of  the  United  States  in  recent 
ars  has  not  been  matched  by  an  equally  large 
owth  in  its  exports  of  goods  and  services.  The 
inual  rate  of  outflow  through  private  and  public 
vestments  and  grants,  net  of  foreign  long-term 
vestment  in  this  country,  was  some  $2.8  billion 
gher  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1958  than  in 
52-56  (Table  C-22).  Imports  of  goods  and 
rvices  together  with  military  expenditures 
»road  rose  over  the  same  period  by  $3.1  billion. 
aus,  the  total  increase  in  these  transactions  was 
.9  billion. 

Exports  of  goods  and  services  have  risen  about 

A  billion  above  the  1952-56  average,  or  at  an 

nual  rate  of  6  percent.    Most  of  this  increase 

d  occurred  by  1956,  and  was  surpassed  tempo- 

rily  in   1957  because  of  exceptional   demand 

rces  at  that  time.    The  level  actually  attained 

1958  can  be  regarded  as  a  significant  increase 

relation  to  earlier  years,  since  foreign  economic 

iditions  last  year  were  not  favorable  to  the  nor- 

i  il  development  of  United  States  exports.     Some 

ujor  shifts  in  international  trade  were  unavoid- 

le,  not  only  because  of  the  cessation  of  certain 

editions    (such  as  those  related  to  the  Suez 

-sis)  that  had  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of 

1  >7,  but  also  because  various  maladjustments  had 

a  sen  during  the  previous  period  of  rapid  growth 

(  e   Chapter   2  ") .     Contrasting    developments 

J 
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during  the  two  latest  recessions  illustrate  the  sig- 
nificance of  sustained  world  economic  growth  for 
United  States  exports.  While  United  States  im- 
ports slackened  in  the  1953-54  recession  and  re- 
mained weak  for  some  time,  exports,  after  only  a 
momentary  pause,  followed  the  upward  course  of 
economic  activity  abroad  (Charts  10  and  11 13)  and 
contributed  to  recovery  in  the  United  States. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Studies  of  Foreign  Policy.     Report  to  accompany  S.  Res. 

31.  S.  Rept.  2.     January  20,  1959.     6  pp. 
Reception  of  Foreign  Dignitaries.     Report  to  accompany 

S.  Res.  32.     S.  Rept.  3.     January  20,  1959.    3  pp. 

Economic  Report  of  the  President.  H.  Doc.  28.  January 
20,  1959.     223  pp. 

Twenty-first  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange 
Activities.  The  21st  semiannual  report  on  the  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Activities  from  July  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congress. 
H.  Doc.  55.     January  26,  1959.     17  pp. 

Additional  Personnel  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  30.  S.  Rept.  17. 
January  30,  1959.     2  pp. 

Study  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
Res.  31.     S.  Rept.  18.     January  30,  1959.    2  pp. 

Reception  of  Foreign  Dignitaries.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  32.     S.  Rept.  19.     January  30,  1959.     3  pp. 

Study  of  International  Activities  of  Federal  Executive 
Branch  Departments  and  Agencies  in  the  Field  of 
Health  and  Medical  Research.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  42.     S.  Rept.  22.     January  30,  1959.     10  pp. 

Investigation  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Matters. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  55.  S.  Rept.  26.  Janu- 
ary 30,  1959.     6  pp. 

Review  of  the  Administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemv  Act.     Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  56.     S.  Rept. 

32.  January  30,  1959.     3  pp. 

Study  of  Refugees  and  Escapees  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.     Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  52.     S.  Rept. 

33.  January  30, 1959.     2  pp. 

Ninth  Semiannual  Report  on  Activities  Carried  on  Under 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  Amended.  Message 
from  the  President  transmitting  the  ninth  semiannual 
report  on  activities  carried  on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended,  outlining  operations  under  the 
act  during  the  period  July  1  through  December  31, 1958. 
H.  Doc.  60.    January  29, 1959.    72  pp. 

Twenty-fifth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission— January  1959.    S.  Doc.  2.    386  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  February  1959 

ICAO  Middle  East-Southeast  Asia  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meet- 
ing 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  2d  Session 

ILO  Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts 

U.N.  Wheat  Conference:  Negotiating  Meeting 

International  Sugar  Council:  1st  Session 

ITU  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT):  Study  Group  VIII 

Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission:  Annual  Meeting  .    . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  11th 
Session 

FAO  Technical  Meeting  on  Cacao  Production 

GATT  Committee  I  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .... 

U.N.  Population  Commission:  10th  Session 

FAO  Experts  on  Rice  Grading  and  Standardization:  4th  Meeting  . 

ITU  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT) :  Study  Group  IX  (Radio  Relay  Systems) 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Rhinoceros  Beetle  Technical  Advisory 
Committee 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  3d  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultative Subcommittee  on  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice 

GATT  Consultations  with  European  Economic  Community  on 
Trade  in  Tropical  Commodities 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Meeting  on  Sta- 
tistics of  Changes  in  Financial  Assets  and  Liabilities 

International  Bureau  of  Education:  Executive  Committee  .... 

IAEA  Seminar  on  Medical  Radioisotopes  Scanning 

Foundation  for  Mutual  Assistance  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  .    . 


Rome Jan.  7-Feb.  4 

Bangkok Jan.  23-Feb. 2 

Geneva Jan.  26-Feb.  7 

Geneva Jan.  26-Feb.  E 

London Jan.  28-Feb.  3: 

Geneva Feb.  2-14 

San    Pedro,    Calif Feb.  5-6 

Bangkok Feb.  5-12 

Accra,  Ghana Feb.  8-15 

Geneva Feb.  9-13 

Geneva Feb.  9-20 

Colombo Feb.  12-14 

Geneva Feb.  12-21 

Suva,  Fiji Feb.  16-20 

Colombo Feb.  16-24 

Geneva Feb.  16-28 

Geneva Feb.  23-27 

Geneva Feb.  24-25 

Vienna  Feb. 25-27 

Monrovia Feb.  27-28 


In  Session  as  of  February  28, 1959 

Political  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests.   .    .    . 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  23d  Session 

ICAO:  Special  Meeting  on  Short-Range  Navigational  Aids. 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  13th  Session  (resumed) 

FAO/ECLA  Seminar  on  Agricultural  and  Food  Price  Policies. 


Geneva Oct.  31- 

New  York Jan.  30- 

Montreal Feb.  10- 

New  York Feb.  20- 

Santiago Feb.  23- 


ILO  Governing  Body:  141st  Session  (and  committees) Geneva Feb.  23- 


Scheduled  March  1  Through  May  31,  1959 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  ....      Geneva . 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee Geneva. 

Caribbean  Commission:  Conference  on  Revision  of  Agreement  for     Trinidad 
Establishment  of  the  Commission. 

U.N.  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  13th  Session 

European  Civil  Aviation  Conference:  3d  Session 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  15th  Ses- 


Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 


U.N.  International  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  7th  Session  . 
Pan  American  Highway  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts on  Development  of  Governmental  Highway  Agencies. 


New  York Mar. 

Strasbourg Mar. 

Broadbeach,    Queensland,    Aus-  Mar. 
tralia. 

New  York Mar. 

Lima Mar. 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Feb.  13,  1959.  Asterisk  indicates  tentative  date.  Following  } 
list  of  abbreviations:  CCIR,  Comite  consultatif  internationale  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comite  consult," 
internationale  telegraphique  et  telephonique;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Econo'O 
Commission  for  Europe;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Com'; 
FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atoic 
Energy  Agency;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Org '- 
zation;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  I' 
International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  PASO,  Pan  American  Sani'JJ 
Organization;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  TAA,  Technical  Assistance  Administration;  U.N.,  Un'O 
Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Natns 
Children's  Fund;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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FPU  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies:  2d  Meeting  of 
Administrative  Council. 

AEA  Board  of  Governors:  Special  Meeting 

!ATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .... 

I.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems:  5th  Session  . 

LO  Asian  Advisory  Committee:  9th  Session 

oternational  Sugar  Council:  2d  Session 

iATT  Working  Party  on  Association  of  Yugoslavia 

F.N.  ECE  Road  Transport  Subcommittee:  Working  Party  on  Con- 
struction of  Vehicles. 

'.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  15th  Session 

r.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee 

CAO  Panel  for  Coordinating  Procedures  Respecting  the  Supply  of 
Information  for  Air  Operations. 

AO/ECAFE  Technical  Meeting  on  Agricultural  Marketing  .    .    . 

A-ECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports:  2d  Meet- 
ing. 

nterparliamentary  Council:  84th  Meeting 

farld  Meteorological  Organization:  3d  Congress 

TU  International   Radio   Consultative   Committee   (CCIR) :  9th 
Plenary  Assembly. 

LN.  International  Study  Group  on  Lead  and  Zinc 

CEM  Executive  Committee:  12th  Session 

[ATO  Ministerial  Council 

d  FAO  World  Fishing  Boat  Congress 

ATT  Panel  on  Antidumping  and  Countervailing  Duties    .... 

ATT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading 

?EM  Council:   10th  Session 

.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  27th  Session 

EATO  Council:  5th  Meeting 

LO  Meeting  To  Establish  an  Individual  Control  Book  for  Drivers 
and  Assistants  in  Road  Transport. 

.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:   14th  Session 

LO  Coal  Mines  Committee:  7th  Session 

.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:   14th  Session 

.N.  Social  Commission:   12th  Session 

DAO    Aeronautical    Information    Services    Division/Aeronautical 
Maps  and  Charts  Division. 

'MO  Executive  Committee:   11th  Session 

h  South  Pacific  Conference 

aribbean  Commission:  Conference  on  the  Financing  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

fU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Study 
Group  III  (Fixed  Service  Systems) . 

■  N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories:  10th  Session. 

N.  ECAFE  Working  Group  of  Experts  on  Development  Pro- 
graming. 

1  N.  ECAFE/TAA  Regional  Seminar  on  Trade  Promotion     .    .    . 

th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

N.  ECLA  Committee  on  Trade 

N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee: 

Working  Party  of  Telecommunications  Experts. 

N.  Transport  and  Communications  Commission:   9th  Session 

VTT  Intersessional  Committee 

N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  8th  Session  .  .  . 
ternational  Rubber  Study  Group:  Special  Management  Com- 
mittee. 

ATT  Contracting  Parties:    14th  Session 

ATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

ATT   Consultations   with   European   Economic   Community   on 
Sugar. 

jiO  Cocoa  Studv  Group:  Statistical  Committee 

,th  World  Health  Assembly 

] ternational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  18th  Plenary  Meeting  . 

:iiO  International  Poplar  Commission:    10th  Session 

^0  International  Poplar  Congress:  7th  Session 

;r0  Cocoa  Study  Group:   Executive  Committee 

Jath  Pacific  Commission:   19th  Session 

vO  Group  on  Grains:   4th  Session 

i^-  ECOSOC  Latin  American  Seminar  on  Status  of  Women    .    . 

UESOO  Administrative  Commission 

UESCO  External  Relations  Commission 

|0  Administrative  Council:  14th  Session 

h  World  Congress  on  Veterinary  Medicine 

JESCO  Executive  Board:  54th  Session 

J  Governing  Body:  142d  Session  (and  committees) 

SO  Executive  Committee:   37th  Meeting 
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Sixth  Session  of  Ministerial  Council 
of  Baghdad  Pact 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of 
the  Baghdad  Pact  was  held  at  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
from  January  26  to  28,  1959.  Following  is  a 
statement  made  by  the  U.S.  representative,  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  Loy  W.  Henderson,  at  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  Washington,  together 
with  Mr.  Henderson's  statement  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  session  and  the  text  of  the  final 
communique.1 


DEPARTURE  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HENDERSON, 
JANUARY  21 

Press  release  51  dated  January  21 

Secretary  Dulles  has  asked  me  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  Min- 
isterial Council  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  which  will 
begin  in  Karachi  on  January  26.  As  you  know, 
the  Council  meets  at  intervals  of  6  months  to 
review  developments  since  its  last  meeting,  to  re- 
view reports  of  the  various  committees,  to  study 
the  international  situation  in  the  area,  and  to 
consider  proposals  to  increase  further  its  effective- 
ness in  its  several  fields  of  activity. 

The  Baghdad  Pact  represents  a  group  of  sov- 
ereign nations  which  has  freely  chosen  to  work 
together  for  mutual  security  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  Their  purposes  and  intentions 
are  wholly  defensive  in  nature  and  consistent  with 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  period  since  the  last 
Council  meeting  has  been  an  eventful  one  for 
the  member  nations  and  for  the  Middle  East  gen- 
erally. The  pact  organization  has  faced  some 
difficult  problems,  but  I  believe  that  by  these  trials 
it  has  been  made  stronger.  I  am  confident  that 
the  meetings  next  week  will  result  in  further  de- 
velopment of  this  regional  organization  as  an 
effective  instrument  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  the  area,  and  hence  in  the  world. 

Speaking  personally,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
visiting  Karachi  again.  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ure seeing  and  conferring  with  old  and  new 
friends.  I  shall  express  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  the  appreciation  of  the  United  States 


Government  for  its  invitation  on  this  occasioi 
which  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  th 
strong  friendship  which  links  the  peoples  of  Pal 
istan  and  the  United  States. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HENDERSON, 

JANUARY  26 

The  United  States  delegation  welcomes  the  o\ 
portunity  to  participate  with  you  in  this  sixt 
session  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  Council.     For  m 
personally,   it   is   a   particular   pleasure.    I  s< 
around  me  many  old  and  valued  friends.     Tl 
opportunity  to  make  new  ones  is  gratifying.    M  j 
association  with  this  Council  dates  back  to  iJ 
early  period.    It  is  thus  a  source  of  real  satisf  a 
tion  to  observe  the  considerable  strides  the  pa 
has  made  since  I  was  last  privileged  to  sit  at  th 
table.    The   bonds   of   friendship   and   trust  <| 
which  I  then  spoke  have  strengthened  with  t! 
passage  of  time.     They  are  bred  of  mutual  r, 
spect  and  confidence.     These  are  the  mainstays  i 
the  pact  association.    They  augur  well  for 
future. 

The  United  States  delegation  associates  itse 
with  the  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  war 
hospitality  of  our  host,  the  Government  of  Pa 
stan,  in  so  graciously  offering  us  its  facilities 
assemble  here  today. 

I  am  charged  with  bringing  you  once  aga 
the  greetings  of  the  President  of  the  Uniti 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secreta 
of  Defense.  We  have  their  warm  wishes  for 
successful  and  mutually  beneficial  session. 


1  For  a  list  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bulletin   of 
Feb.  9,  1959,  p.  211. 


Message  From  President  Eisenhower 

I  have  today  received  a  message  from  P: 
dent  Eisenhower  to  the  Ministerial  Council, 
runs  as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  that  representatives  of  the  nations  ai 
ciated  in  the  Baghdad  Pact  are  convening  today  in 
Pact's  Sixth  Ministerial  Council  Session.  I  have 
lowed  the  progress  of  this  regional  collective  secur 
organization  with  deep  personal  interest  since  its  inc 
tion.  The  United  States  believes  the  instrumental^ 
which  the  member  governments  have  created  to  cai 
out  the  pact's  purposes  are  making  an  important 
tribution  to  world  peace.  We  are  glad  to  participate 
these  activities. 

I  have  asked  Ambassador  Henderson  to  represent  t- 
United  States  in  your  deliberations,  and  upon  his  reti' 
to  report  personally  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  me 

I  send  you  my  warm  wishes  for  a  fruitful  meeting 
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Just  before  my  departure,  Secretary  Dulles 
iked  me  to  convey  to  you  his  deep  regret  that 
a  has  had  to  forgo  being  here  today.  His  heavy 
hedule,  of  which  I  know  you  are  aware,  re- 
nires  his  presence  in  Washington  at  this  time, 
[e  has  instructed  me  to  speak  in  his  behalf.  You 
lay  be  confident,  moreover,  that  he  will  follow 
ar  discussions  closely  these  next  few  days. 
The  American  people,  too,  are  following  our 
eliberations  with  lively  interest  and  with  a  grow- 
[g  sense  of  awareness  of  our  purpose  and 
;complishments. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  pleased  to  wel- 
)me  our  new  Secretary  General,  Mr.  [M.O.A.] 
aig,  to  this  Council  table ;  he  is  well  known  and 
seply  respected  in  our  country.  He  brings  to  the 
act  great  experience  and  a  reputation  for  skill 
id  vigor.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to  the  Govern- 
ient  of  Pakistan  for  making  available  to  us  one 
E  its  most  distinguished  public  servants.  We  are 
mfident  that  under  his  inspiring  leadership  the 
act  will  continue  to  progress.  We  assure  him  of 
it  resolve  to  work  with  him  in  that  same  spirit 
f  harmony  which  so  happily  has  always  marked 
it  relations  with  the  secretariat  in  the  past. 

ommunist  Objective  and  Techniques 

The  objective  of  international  communism  re- 
ams unchanged.    Shorn  of  all  its  trimmings,  it 
disquietingly  simple — world  domination.     To 
ds  end,  incessant  struggle  is  its  watchword.    It 
'obes  unceasingly,  searching  for  weak  spots  in 
ie  perimeter  of  the  free-world  community  in 
•der  to  divide,  to  insert  itself,  and  to  extend  its 
fluence.    Among  the  instruments  which  it  em- 
oys  are  force,  threat  of  force,  economic  induce- 
ent  or  pressure,  and  subversion. 
The  world  has  often  witnessed  its  numerous 
j  atant  attempts  to  apply  force  in  the  years  f ollow- 
(g  World  War  II.    Most  recently,  in  the  period 
I  nee  our  last  meeting,  we  have  seen  it  in  Peiping's 
,iabashed    aggression    against    Taiwan.      Even 
[)W  the  threat  of  force  hangs  over  Berlin.    It  may 
rike  elsewhere  at  any  time.    Yet,  from  this  ex- 
jirience,   however   grim    it  has   been,   the   free 
j'oples  of  the  world  have  learned  one  salient 
jjson.    It  is  this :  When  faced  with  resolute  re- 
'  stance,  international  communism  is  inclined  to 
cede  and  to  turn  another  face — a  face  of  seeming 
asonableness,   accompanied   by   professions   of 
iendship  designed  to  lull  nations  and  peoples 


into  a  false  sense  of  security.  Thus  light  and  dark 
may  follow  each  other  with  kaleidoscopic  swift- 
ness. 

Economic  warfare  is  no  less  important  in  the 
Communist  repertoire.  Trade  and  aid  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  objective  of  Soviet  trade,  as  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  himself  told  us,  is  solely  the 
achievement  of  political  aims.  The  credits  which 
are  extended  have  as  their  principal  purpose  the 
mortgaging  of  the  future  of  their  recipients. 

The  duplicity  of  the  proffered  hand  of  Com- 
munist friendship  is  painfully  clear  in  yet  another 
sphere.  Communist  subversion  does  not  cease 
simply  because  relations  appear  to  be  placed  on  a 
normal  basis.  Local  Communist  parties  and  Com- 
munist front  organizations  unceasingly  seek  to 
penetrate  the  fabric  of  the  political  society  of 
nations  with  which  international  communism  pro- 
fesses friendship.  Their  purpose  is  wholly  nega- 
tive— to  obstruct,  to  confuse,  to  create  dissension, 
when  necessary  to  incite,  and,  ultimately,  to  con- 
trol national  policy.  They  unscrupulously  seize 
upon  prevailing  economic  or  social  ills  to  discredit 
authority.  They  are  impartial  in  carrying  out 
their  programs  of  destruction.  Their  aim  is  to 
deceive  friend  and  foe  alike,  as  those  who  have 
placed  trust  in  them  have  frequently  learned  too 
late.  Behind  high-sounding  phrases,  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  thwarting  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  nations  and  peoples.  Indeed,  who  would  today 
deny  that  the  so-called  "democratic"  and  "free- 
dom-loving" peoples  of  the  Communist  lexicon 
have  been  compelled  through  duplicity  and  force  to 
accept  and  wear  the  halter  of  Communist  domina- 
tion and  exploitation  ?  Those  who  protest  against 
their  miserable  and  humiliating  position  are  bru- 
tally crushed,  as  we  have  seen  in  Hungary  and 
elsewhere. 

Role  of  Baghdad  Pact 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  have  recognized 
that  survival  requires  concrete  measures  to  meet 
the  threats  of  international  communism. 

They  have  observed  how  the  Communist  colos- 
sus maneuvers  to  bring  about  the  isolation  from 
the  free  world  of  its  intended  victims  before  de- 
stroying them.  Many  free  nations,  therefore, 
have  chosen  to  unite  their  strength  in  order  to 
present  a  more  solid  and  a  stronger  front  to  in- 
ternational communism.  Collective  security  in  a 
number  of  regions  of  the  world  has  become  a 
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reality.    Its  strength  increases  with  each  passing 
day. 

The  Baghdad  Pact  is  playing  a  significant  role 
in  this  global  effort  to  meet  the  Communist  men- 
ace. The  efforts  of  international  communism  to 
effect  a  dissolution  of  the  pact  testify  to  its  effi- 
cacy. Militarily,  it  represents  a  strong  element 
of  regional  defense.  Its  military  significance,  al- 
though great,  is  but  one  of  its  advantages. 
Equally  important,  it  actively  concerns  itself  with 
sound  regional  economic  development  and  coop- 
eration. The  United  States  confidently  believes 
that  in  the  years  to  come  the  pact  will  make  an 
ever-increasing  contribution  to  the  well-being  of 
its  member  states  and  peoples. 

The  pact  is  an  association  of  sovereign  states 
who,  consistent  with  article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  have  freely  chosen  to  cooperate  for 
their  security  and  defense.  It  threatens  no  one. 
"While  its  members  firmly  believe  in  the  wisdom 
of  collective  security,  they  respect  the  right  of 
each  free  nation  to  choose  its  own  path  to  secu- 
rity. They  ask  only  that  their  choice  be  equally 
respected  by  others.  These  are  obvious  truths. 
Yet  they  deserve  to  be  reiterated  in  order  to  dis- 
pel the  impressions  which  may  have  been  created 
by  those  who  persistently  misrepresent  the  aims 
of  the  pact. 

My  Government  and  the  American  people  have 
unstintingly  supported  your  initiative.  We  have 
done  so  because  we  firmly  believe  in  the  right  of 
nations  and  people  to  be  free  and  to  remain  so. 
We  will  continue  to  support  the  pact  and  its  ob- 
jectives of  cooperation  for  economic  progress  and 
for  security  against  the  Communist  menace. 

My  Government  has  made  substantial  contri- 
butions to  furthering  the  pact's  aims.  Our  mas- 
sive military  assistance  programs  with  the  several 
regional  states  represented  here  are  well  known  to 
you.  They  have  been  developed  in  close  consul- 
tation with  you.  They  have  helped  to  forge  a 
strong  shield  against  would-be  aggression.  Be- 
hind this  shield,  sound  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment, designed  to  further  the  best  interests 
of  our  peoples,  can  grow.  The  United  States  has 
participated  actively  in  the  defense  planning  of 
the  pact  association.  In  the  declaration  signed  on 
July  28,  1958,  at  London,2  the  United  States  of- 
fered to  enter  into  agreements,  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing authorization,  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1958,  p.  272. 
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ments  of  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  Iran  for  thei 
security  and  defense.  In  response  to  your  re 
quests,  we  are  ready  to  do  so. 

Thus  national  defense  positions  are  bein 
strengthened.  Yet  all  of  us  are  aware  that  $J 
group  of  nations,  however  determined  they  ma 
be,  can  build  their  individual  military  strength 
to  a  point  where  they  can  meet,  in  terms  of  nunc 
bers,  the  Communist  force  pitted  against  theri 
To  seek  to  do  so  would  sap  the  economic  health  c 
these  nations.  Regional  efforts,  too,  require  reir 
forcement.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  len 
such  reinforcement. 

The  nations  represented  here  are  aware,  I  ai 
sure,  of  my  Government's  readiness,  in  case  ( 
need,  to  respond  to  the  request  for  aid  of  i 
friends  of  the  free  world  who  are  faced  wit 
aggression. 

U.S.  Support  of  Economic  Programs 

My  Government  also  actively  supports  the  ec 
nomic  programs  of  the  pact.    We  have  already  8 
lotted  a  total  of  $18  million  which  will  be  use 
to  construct  a  modern  microwave  telecommunic: 
tions  network  among  pact  capitals — a  project  i 
which  you  have  rightly  given  high  priority.    A 
American  firm,  engaged  by  my  Government,  hi 
completed  its  survey  of  the  proposed  route, 
report  is  now  being  studied  by  you.    We  he 
that  construction  can  soon  begin.     Similarly,  ir 
Government  has  made  available  to  Turkey  pi 
chasing  authority  for  $2  million  in  roadbuildir 
equipment  to  permit  construction  of  vital  rof 
links  between  Turkey  and  its  pact  neighbors, 
is  now  examining  a  Turkish-Iranian  applicati( 
for  Development  Loan  Fund  assistance  to  be  us< 
for  the  contemplated  Turkish-Iranian  rail  lin 
If  our  examination  convinces  us  that  this  proje 
is  economically  and  technically  feasible,  we  a 
prepared  to  support  it  subject  to  the  appropri 
tion  of  funds.    Also  we  are  prepared  to  suppc 
the  proposed  Baghdad  Pact  multilateral  technic 
assistance  fund  to  facilitate  engaging  needed  tec 
nical  assistance  for  regional  projects.     This, 
course,  is  in  addition  to  the  substantial  bilater 
economic  aid  programs  that  the  United  States  h: 
with  the  regional  states  here  represented. 

This  support  of  pact  economic  efforts  is  dictate 
by  our  firm  belief  that  sound  economic  develc 
ment  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  political  stab- 
ity.    United  States  economic  aid,  both  to  indivi- 
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il  states  and  for  regional  projects,  is  given  with 
o  strings  attached.  My  Government  will  con- 
nue  to  examine  with  you  possibilities  of  further 
>und  economic  cooperation  that  will  genuinely 
Miefit  the  peoples  of  the  pact  region.  With  pa- 
ence  and  common  effort,  we  are  convinced  that 
luch  can  be  achieved. 

We  are  assembled  here  to  review  our  progress 
)  date  and  to  chart  a  course  for  future  pact  pro- 
rams.  We  shall  also  wish  to  exchange  views  on 
orld  problems  that  are  of  interest  to  us  all.  The 
nited  States  delegation  will  have  more  to  say  on 
>me  of  these  matters  as  our  business  sessions  pro- 
sed. In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
ie  United  State  delegation  hopes  to  make  its  posi- 
vb  contribution  to  these  deliberations. 

•.XT  OF  FINAL  COMMUNIQUE,  JANUARY  28 

irachi,  January  28, 1959. 

The  Sixth  Session  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  Ministerial 
'>uncil  was  held  in  Karachi  from  January  26  to  28,  1959. 
The  delegations  from  countries  participating  in  this 
:  >eting  were  led  by : 

(i)  H.E.  Dr.  Manouchehr  Bghbal     .  Iran 
Prime  Minister 

(ii)  Mr.  Manzur  Qadir Pakistan 

Foreign  Minister 
iii)  H.E.  Mr.  Adnan  Menderes    .    .  Turkey 

Prime  Minister 
ttf)  The  Right  Honourable  Duncan 

Sandys,    M.P United  Kingdom 

Minister  of  Defence 
(v)  The  Honourable  Loy  W.  Hen- 
derson      United  States 

Deputy   Under   Secretary   of      of  America 
State 
>Ir.  Manzur  Qadir,  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  was 
i  the  chair. 

^he  session  was  inaugurated  by  the  President  of  Pak- 
iiin,  General  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan, 
"he  greater  part  of  the  Council  meetings  was  devoted 
t|a  free  and  frank  exchange  of  views  between  the  dele- 
8  ions  on  the  international  situation  with  special  ref- 
etnce  to  those  aspects  which  particularly  affect  the  Pact 
rion.  These  exchanges  have  now  become  a  tradi- 
thally  accepted  part  of  the  Pact's  meetings  and  are 
ai<>ng  its  most  valuable  features. 

"he  heads  of  delegations  reaffirmed  the  determination 
°i  their  countries  to  protect  their  sovereignty  and  inde- 
Pldence  and  emphasised  the  value  of  the  Pact  in  pro- 
ving not  only  for  defensive  military  cooperation  but 
a|>  for  economic  and  technical  cooperation  in  raising  the 
sjadard  of  living  of  their  peoples. 

:"he  Council  considered  that  the  solidarity  shown  by 
1  members  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  had  contributed  to  the 


increased  stability  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Middle 
East  since  the  Council  met  last. 

Nevertheless,  the  Council  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
threat  of  direct  and  indirect  aggression  had  not  dimin- 
ished and  should  be  combatted  by  all  possible  legitimate 
means  including  action  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
Council  noted  with  concern  that  international  Com- 
munism continued  its  efforts  to  dominate  the  Pact  area. 
These  efforts,  the  Council  concluded,  meant  that  the  neces- 
sity to  strengthen  collective  security  was  as  great  as  ever. 

Since  international  Communism  exploits  points  of  con- 
flict for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  dissatisfaction,  the 
Council  emphasised  the  desirability  of  resolving,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  all  disputes  and  situations  which  lend 
themselves  to  such  exploitation. 

The  Council  considered  ways  and  means  to  increase 
political  cooperation  and  reinforce  solidarity  within  the 
Pact.  In  order  to  facilitate  continuous  political  con- 
sultation, it  was  agreed  that  more  use  should  be  made 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Deputies  at  the  Pact 
Headquarters  for  discussion  of  international  affairs.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  Council  of  Deputies  should  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  various  subordinate 
Committees. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  Secretary  General  would 
be  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Council  of  Deputies. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  field  of  contacts  with  other  free  world  col- 
lective security  organisations  in  pursuance  of  the  objec- 
tives stated  at  the  Council  meetings  in  Ankara 3  and 
London  in  January  and  July  1958. 

The  Council  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Baghdad  Pact 
Organisation  and  after  discussion,  adopted  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
Committees. 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  Commit- 
tees had  been  able  to  carry  out  much  solid  and  construc- 
tive work  during  the  past  six  months,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tariat had  been  functioning  effectively  at  Ankara.  In 
particular,  the  reports  of  the  Economic  Committee,  de- 
tails of  which  have  been  published  in  a  separate  com- 
munique,* contained  a  record  of  substantial  progress  in 
the  fields  of  telecommunications,  rail  and  road  projects, 
agriculture,  health  and  scientific  co-operation. 

The  reduction  of  press  telegraphic  rates  between  area 
members  of  the  Pact  and  the  establishment  of  a  Multi- 
lateral Technical  Cooperation  Fund  for  expanding  tech- 
nical facilities,  were  welcomed  by  the  Council  as  a  new 
and  promising  initiative.  These  measures  were  consid- 
ered valuable  for  increasing  the  supply  of  technical 
knowledge  to  individual  countries  and  for  further  devel- 
oping a  sense  of  unity  and  common  purpose  among  the 
participating  countries. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  offer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  provide  equipment  for  a  Nuclear  Centre  to  be  set  up 
at  Tehran.  This  Centre  will  provide  facilities  for  train- 
ing technicians  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  central  military  organi- 


*  Ibid.,  Feb.  17, 1958,  p.  250. 
4  Not  printed. 
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sation  of  the  Pact  should  be  strengthened.  A  proposal 
for  achieving  this  objective  was  referred  to  the  Council 
of  Deputies  for  detailed  study  and  implementation. 

The  Council  commended  the  work  in  1958  of  the  Second 
Director  of  the  Combined  Military  Planning  Staff,  Lieu- 
tenant General  Ekrem  Akalin  of  the  Turkish  Army. 

The  Council  noted  that  negotiations  were  proceeding 
on  the  bilateral  agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  three  area  member  countries  referred  to  in  the 
London  Declaration  of  July  1958. 

The  Council  decided  to  hold  its  next  session  at  the 
Ministerial  level  at  Tehran  in  about  six  months  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  Council  will  continue  to  meet  regu- 
larly at  the  Deputies  level  in  Ankara. 
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>reign  Economic  Policy  and  the  Foreign  Service 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  1 


%  is  certainly  no  news  to  this  highly  knowledge- 
e  gathering  that  our  foreign  economic  policies 

playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
ievement  of  our  national  objectives.  This 
•wing  and  mandatory  emphasis  on  economic 
tters  is  making  ever  heavier  demands  upon  the 
aits  and  training  of  the  Foreign  Service  and 

personnel  of  other  agencies  assigned  to  our 
sions  abroad, 
^he  world  in  which  we  are  living  is  simply  not 

same  world  that  we  knew  a  generation  ago. 
i  task  of  representing  the  United  States  abroad 
today's  highly  technological  world  presents 
Foreign  Service  with  a  challenge  which 
ints  in  complexity  with  each  day  that  passes. 

owadays  a  young  aspirant  to  the  Foreign 
;vice  who  thought  of  an  assignment  overseas 
■:  ely  in  terms  of  traditional  diplomatic  and  con- 
l-r  duties  would  be  in  for  a  rude  shock.  These 
]:tions  continue,  of  course,  to  be  of  primary 
'  basic  importance.  But  the  responsibilities  of 
I  Foreign  Service  have  expanded  to  embrace 
iitions  undreamed  of  a  generation  ago. 
:ur  representatives  are  confronted  today  with 
n>lems  ranging  from  atomic  energy  to  sales  of 
ijilus  American  farm  products,  from  educa- 
<,al  exchange  to  the  intricacies  of  currency 
'{'ilization,  from  immigration  policies  to  na- 
ciilist  sentiment  as  it  affects  private  investment. 
%  are  more  and  more  preoccupied  with  the 
^  to  counter  hostile  Communist  propaganda. 
m  have  major  responsibilities  in  the  manage- 
Np  of  technical  and  financial  assistance  pro- 
KM  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

'jldress  made  before  DACOR  (Diplomatic  and  Con- 
fo.  Officers,  Retired)  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  19 
?r  s  release  127). 
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Most  recently  our  representatives  overseas  have 
become  deeply  concerned  with  mounting  Sino- 
Soviet  efforts  to  penetrate  newly  emerging  nations 
through  trade  and  aid.  Before  very  long  we  can 
be  reasonably  certain  that  the  problems  of  outer 
space  will  require  increasing  Foreign  Service  at- 
tention. 

I  would  not  presume  to  assign  a  priority  to  any 
single  one  of  the  Foreign  Service's  diverse  re- 
sponsibilities. But  I  am  convinced  that,  if  we 
are  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  these  crisis- 
ridden  times,  we  must  find  ways  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  our  Foreign  Service  to  wage  peace 
through  imaginative  and  resourceful  implementa- 
tion of  our  foreign  economic  programs. 

On  occasion  I  have  observed  a  curious  tendency 
in  our  Foreign  Service  to  establish  a  dichotomy 
in  talking  about  our  "political"  problems  and 
our  "economic"  problems.  In  the  past  it  may 
have  been  possible  to  make  such  a  distinction.  To- 
day it  surely  is  not.  For  example,  when  we  give 
an  order  for  electric  turbines  to  an  American  firm, 
bypassing  a  British  low  bidder,  the  matter  im- 
mediately develops  important  political  overtones. 

Today  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  problem 
that  is  purely  political  in  nature  and  does  not 
carry  with  it  important  economic  implications 
of  one  sort  or  another.  Any  attempt  to  separate 
economic  from  political  matters  in  developing  our 
foreign  policy  is  an  anachronism  that  must  not 
be  permitted  to  persist. 

U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Objectives 

The  intimate  relationship  of  economic  and  po- 
litical factors  becomes  apparent  when  we  examine 
the  broad  objectives  of  United  States  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.    These  objectives  are  identical  with 
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those  of  our  overall  foreign  policy  and,  in  fact, 
with  the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— to  protect  and  advance  the  national  in- 
terest, to  improve  the  security  and  well-being  of 
the  United  States  and  its  people. 

The  broad  objectives  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy  can  perhaps  be  broken  down  into  three 
components : 

First,  we  have  the  promotion  of  the  economic 
strength  of  the  United  States.  This  has  long  been 
the  traditional  objective  of  foreign  economic 
policy :  expanding  foreign  markets  for  American 
products,  insuring  ready  access  to  overseas  sources 
of  supplies  needed  by  our  economy,  permitting  the 
Nation  to  take  reasonable  advantage  of  the 
economies  which  flow  from  specialization  in 
production  throughout  the  world,  improving 
conditions  for  United  States  citizens  to  invest 
and  do  business  abroad. 

Our  second  objective  is  the  promotion  of  the 
economic  strength  of  the  free  world.  This  objec- 
tive has  become  of  major  importance  since  World 
War  II,  and  here  is  where  political  and  economic 
factors  become  inextricably  intertwined.  We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  a  prosperous  world 
brings  economic  advantages  to  our  own  country. 
But  even  more  important,  foreign  economic 
growth  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  stable,  peaceful,  and  friendly  so- 
cieties abroad.  Economic  stagnation  is  a  source 
of  unrest  which  can  threaten  political  stability 
and,  eventually,  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
moderate  leadership  groups  which  are  in  power 
in  most  of  the  less  developed  countries  are  under 
tremendous  pressure  to  speed  millions  of  their 
countrymen  into  the  20th  century.  Failure  of 
these  leaders  to  achieve  reasonable  economic  prog- 
ress with  help  from  the  industrialized  West  would 
provide  a  welcome  opportunity  to  international 
communism,  which  is  making  a  major  effort  to 
convince  these  peoples  that  the  best  and  only  path 
to  progress  is  through  communism.  If  these  new 
nations  with  their  millions  of  people  should  be 
lost  to  the  free  world,  it  would  constitute  a  stag- 
gering blow  to  our  national  security  and  well- 
being. 

The  third  basic  objective  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  is  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
cohesion  in  the  free  world.  Our  present  foreign 
policy  is  built  upon  a  web  of  relations  among 
virtually  all  of  the  free  nations.    Without  ade- 


quate economic  support  these  ties  would  be  we 
and  unreliable.  For  most  countries  it  is  vif 
to  have  easy  access  to  foreign  markets  and  f orei; 
sources  of  basic  materials  and  capital.  The  jc 
and  well-being  of  their  people  are  at  stake.  T) 
is  especially  important  for  the  developing  cot 
tries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  whi 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  a  f 
basic  commodities.  By  working  together  wi 
other  free-world  countries  for  their  economic! 
vancement  and  for  the  building  of  a  durable  ai 
just  international  economic  order,  we  can  do  mn 
to  achieve  our  broad  aspirations  as  a  nation. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  United  Stai 
is  following  these  basic  economic  policies: 

1.  The  expansion  of  trade  through  the  gradJ 
and  reciprocal  reduction  of  governmental  barrio 

2.  The  promotion  of  private  American  invii 
ment  abroad. 

3.  The  extension,  jointly  with  other  industr 
ized  nations,  of  financial  support  to  newly  de; 
oping  areas. 

4.  The  provision  of  economic  and  technical 
sistance  through  our  mutual  security  progran 

These  broad  policy  subjects  do  not  begin 
exhaust  the  immense  range  of  economic  mat 
that  are  dealt  with  in  our  international  relati* 
There  is  the  complex  and  difficult  field  of  ac- 
tion policy.    There  are  problems  of  shipping,  te- 
communications,   currency   exchange,   East-V- 
trade,  and  special  problems  surrounding  key  cq- 
modities  such  as  petroleum,  cotton,  wheat,  co«, 
rubber,  tin,  aluminum,  lead,  and  zinc. 

Interrelation  of  Economic  and  Other  Compon 

Foreign  policy  today  is  pervaded  by  econons. 
The  political,  military,  cultural,  and  psycho!  ,i- 
cal  components  of  our  international  relations  re 
interrelated  as  never  before  with  economics.  -' 
tions  taken  with  respect  to  one  have  a  beang 
on  one  or  several  other  components.  None  an 
be  treated  in  isolation.  All  have  an  economic  Ise. 
They  form  an  integrated  whole. 

In  view  of  this  interrelation  I  hold  that  nj 
young  American  who  enters  the  Foreign  Seiice 
without  a  sound  academic  or  business  groun-ng 
in  economics  must  be  given  an  opportunity  tfl 
quire  a  basic  knowledge  early  in  his  care'- 
either  through  in-service  study  or  by  work  on  so- 
nomic  matters  in  the  field  or  in  Washing 
Similar  opportunities  for  all  officers,  regardle  o 
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sialized  educational  background,  should  be 
rided  at  more  and  more  advanced  levels 
mghout  their  careers. 

urther,  I  maintain  that  all  ambassadors,  ca- 
or  noncareer,  must  have  some  economic  com- 
nce  if  they  are  to  represent  the  Government 
people  of  the  United  States  effectively  in  this 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

l  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
sxcellent  brochure  published  by  the  State  De- 
ment, entitled  The  American  Ambassador.2 
;ads,  in  part : 

e  economic  field  is  just  one  of  many  which  the  am- 
idor  must  direct.  Yet  an  example  of  the  diversity 
is  responsibilities  in  this  single  field  may  be  seen 
l  it  is  realized  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  in- 
:e,  our  ambassador  is  responsible  for  coordinating 
iconomic  activities  of: 

Embassy  economic  staff,  including  general  economic 
porting  officers,  commercial  and  labor  attaches,  and 
ecialists  in  petroleum  and  civil  air  matters 

economic,   commercial,   and  labor  officers   at   eight 

nsulates    General    and    Consulates    in    the    United 

ngcliiiu 

aid  programs  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 

nistration 

agricultural  attaches 

•esentatives  of  other  Government  agencies,  such  as 

;  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and 

>  Maritime  Administration,  who  may  from  time  to 

ae  be  assigned  to  the  Embassy 

V,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  attaches  and  members  of  the 

litary  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  engaged 

reporting  overseas  economic  developments  of  partic- 
ir  interest  to  their  respective  services 
delegations  to  international  conferences  held  in  Great 
itain  to  discuss  economic  subjects. 

Ithough  there  are  no  longer  any  aid  programs 
'ie  United  Kingdom — or,  for  that  matter,  in 
of  Western  Europe — this  is  still  a  fair  sam- 
,)f  the  wealth  of  activities  encompassed  in  the 
>l  "economic." 

bad  the  honor  to  serve  for  4  years  as  Ambas- 
,r  to  France.  From  personal  experience  I  can 
re  you  that  the  supervision  of  the  economic 
fctions  alone  of  an  embassy  is  a  formidable 
To  quote  again  from  the  State  Department 
fbiure: 

?;ile  the  ambassador  relies  on  his  counselors  and  at- 
M  and  upon  specialists  for  the  details  of  many  pro- 
1  i,  he  himself  has  to  have  a  thorough  grasp  of 
'I  mentals  in  each  pertinent  field  of  human  enterprise 
jler  to  understand  the  problems  for  which  he  has 
i|ite  responsibility. 


partment  of  State  publication  6420,  released  Janu- 
XJ7;  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
ante). 
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Much  remains  to  be  done  in  preparing  our  rep- 
resentatives overseas  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
economic  problems  which  will  inevitably  confront 
them.  A  good  start  has  been  made  through  the 
assignment  of  outstanding  officers  to  take  special- 
ized study  at  some  of  our  leading  universities,  as 
well  as  through  the  training  programs  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
part  of  one  afternoon  with  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Officers  Training  Course  at  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  I  found  them,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  well  informed  on  economic  aspects  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  They  have  a  healthy  curiosity  and 
are  probing  deep  into  the  roots  of  our  foreign 
economic  policies.  Some  of  these  mature  "stu- 
dents" will  be  going  out  as  deputy  chiefs  of  mis- 
sion when  their  course  is  completed.  This  sort  of 
advanced  training  bodes  well  for  the  future  con- 
duct of  our  international  relations.  But  much 
more  is  needed — at  all  levels  of  the  Service. 

Need  for  Public   Understanding 

Undoubtedly  there  is  room  for  considerable  im- 
provement in  our  Foreign  Service  and  in  our  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration.  They 
are,  after  all,  human  institutions.  We  do  not 
claim  infallibility,  either  for  our  people  or  our 
programs.  And  we  are  constantly  seeking  ways 
to  improve  the  level  of  our  competence  and  of  our 
performance. 

However,  we  will  not  be  assisted  in  our  efforts 
by  carping,  uninformed,  and  often  irresponsible 
criticism.  Improvements  can  and  will  be  made 
by  officers  of  the  Department  of  State.  But  they 
must  have  the  active  and  sympathetic  support  of 
citizens  of  good  will  and  dispassionate  interest. 

I  am  often  appalled  by  recurring  evidence  of 
the  lack  of  understanding  and  appreciation  evi- 
denced by  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  toward  our 
representatives  abroad.  Perhaps  we  are  partly 
at  fault.  Perhaps  we  have  neglected — as  the  pub- 
lic relations  experts  put  it — to  create  a  more  "posi- 
tive image"  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  its  related 
agencies.  We  maintain  no  lobby.  Nor  do  we 
underwrite  high-powered  public  relations  opera- 
tions. Indeed,  even  if  the  resources  were  avail- 
able, we  would  consider  such  activities  inappropri- 
ate and  undesirable.  We  do,  however,  desire  that 
the  American  people  receive  a  full  and  fair  pic- 
ture of  the  men  and  women  who  conduct  our 
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foreign  relations.  Perhaps  this  is  an  area  where 
DACOR,  as  it  grows  in  experience  and  member- 
ship, can  make  its  influence  widely  felt  as  a 
private  organization. 

Those  who  have  never  served  in  our  missions 
overseas  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  immense 
satisfactions  that  accrue  to  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Service  during  his  lifetime.  There  is  pre- 
cious little  glamour,  as  all  of  you  well  know. 
There  are  long  hours  of  routine.  There  are  other 
hours  of  tedium  and  sheer  frustration.  There  are 
difficult  times.  Occasionally  there  are  dangerous 
times — as  the  plaque  in  the  lobby  of  this  building, 
honoring  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  who 
have  died  in  the  line  of  duty,  so  eloquently  at- 
tests. And  yet,  from  time  to  time,  there  come 
those  quiet,  unspectacular,  but  deeply  satisfying 
moments  of  fulfillment  which  each  one  of  you 
must  have  experienced  when  you  know  that  in 
some  way,  large  or  small,  you  have  contributed  as 
an  individual  to  the  security  and  well-being  of 
your  fellow  Americans  and  of  freedom-loving 
peoples  everywhere. 

For  some  of  you,  such  a  moment  of  fulfillment 
may  have  made  the  next  day's  headlines.  For 
others,  it  may  have  been  noted  by  a  superior  or 
by  a  colleague.  Or,  possibly,  it  may  not  have 
been  noted  at  all.  Perhaps  your  only  reward  was 
a  highly  personal  inner  sense  of  satisfaction. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  resolutions  of  the  prob- 
lems which  occur  in  relations  between  nations  are 
seldom  the  result  of  a  spectacular  deed  or  accom- 
plishment. Bather,  they  are  the  consequence  of 
persistent,  diligent,  day-by-day  application  on  the 
part  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  repre- 
sent the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Department  and  abroad. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  a  very  special 
word  about  the  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
conduct  our  ICA  program  of  technical  coopera- 
tion here  and  overseas.  As  the  State  Department 
official  most  directly  concerned  with  their  oper- 
ations, I  can  testify  that  they  are  doing  a  magnifi- 
cent job.  I  have  seen  them  operating  in  many 
countries,  often  under  conditions  of  extreme 
hardship.  They  deserve  the  fullest  possible  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  Foreign  Service,  with 
which  they  work  so  closely  in  so  many  lands.  For, 
while  thc-members  of  the  Foreign  Service  wage 
peace  in  our  embassies  and  consulates,  these  ICA 
mission   directors    and    technicians    are    waging 


peace  in  the  backlands  and  in  the  rice  paddie 
Theirs  is  truly  a  people-to-people  mission. 

The  contributions  being  made  by  our  repr 
sentatives  overseas  to  international  growth  an 
progress  are  in  many  ways  extensions  of  effoi 
we  have  successfully  made  at  home  to  meet  poli 
icoeconomic  problems.  These  problems  are,  aft 
all,  basically  human  problems  which  m\i 
be  solved  in  human  terms.  We  have  made  vs 
strides  toward  conquering  them  in  our  own  cou 
try.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  advanced  hum: 
values. 

National  Brotherhood  Week 

One  highly  significant  American  effort  is  bei: 
observed  throughout  our  country  tonight.  I  i 
fer  to  National  Brotherhood  Week,  which  mi 
originated  25  years  ago  by  the  National  Conft- 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews  as  a  way  of  buildi; 
better  relations  among  persons  of  all  nationaliti, 
races,  and  religions. 

Brotherhood  Week  is  an  occasion  in  which 
can  all  take  pride.  For  it  points  up  the  admira 
process  by  which  peoples  of  widely  diverse  ba 
grounds  have  become  Americans. 

The  example  of  this  truly  remarkable  proces: 
the  beacon  light  for  the  newly  emerging  peop 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  These  count  is 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  progress.  Many  i 
them,  like  our  own  country  in  the  past,  are  melt:g 
pots  where  peoples  of  many  races,  religions,  fd 
nationalities  must  learn  to  live  with  each  othei 

Like  us,  they  cherish  their  independence 
which  many  of  them  have  only  recently  acquiil- 
Like  us,  they  are  determined  to  protect  it.  T J 
eagerly  seek  assistance  in  achieving  economic  pr?- 
ress.  But  they  also  expect  recognition  from  is 
of  their  dignity  and  equality  as  individuals  id 
as  our  fellow  members  in  the  family  of  nati<s. 
Their  aspirations  for  a  better  life  under  freecQ) 
confront  us  with  a  high  moral  responsibility  fi  n 
which  we  cannot  withdraw. 


President  of  Republic  of  El  Salvaor 
To  Visit  the  United  States 

Press  release  134  dated  February  20,  for  release  February  '- 

Arrangements  are  being  completed  for  the  site 
visit  to  this  country  of  Jose  Maria  Lemus,  Pi'1" 
dent  of  El  Salvador.     President  Lemus,  who  as 
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en  invited  to  come  to  the  United  States  by  Pres- 
mt  Eisenhower,  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
mus  and  a  number  of  high  officials  and  other 
stinguished  citizens  of  El  Salvador. 
The  visiting  party  will  arrive  at  the  Military 
ir  Transport  Service  Terminal,  Washington 
itional  Airport,  on  March  10.  The  party  will 
main  in  Washington  until  Friday,  March  13, 
len  it  will  depart  by  plane  for  New  York  City. 
The  subsequent  itinerary  is  as  follows:  New 
M-k  City,  March  13-16;  Springfield,  111.,  March 
-17;  Houston,  Tex.,  March  17-19;  and  New 
[■leans,  La.,  March  19-21.  From  New  Orleans 
a  Presidential  party  will  return  directly  to  San 
Jvador. 


'esident  Eisenhower  Makes 
iformal  Visit  to  Mexico 

Following  is  a  joint  statement  by  President 
senhower  and  President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 
leased  at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  on  February  20  at 
e  close  of  an  informal  2-day  meeting  of  the  two 
'esidents,  together  with  the  text  of  remarks 
ide  by  President  Eisenhower  on  his  arrival  at 
lapulco  on  February  19. 

IINT  STATEMENT 

The  President  of  Mexico,  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos, 
Id  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Dwight 
I  Eisenhower,  in  a  meeting  on  February  19  and 
1959,  at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  discussed  infor- 
'  lly  and  without  an  agenda,  the  general  aspects 
o  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Tlie  Presidents  reconfirmed  that  relations  be- 
tjen  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  excellent 
all  are  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  good  neigh- 
b  liness,  mutual  understanding  and  respect. 
ley  agreed  that  these  relations  can  and  should 
a-lxin  even  higher  levels  not  only  because  both 
W  ntries  have  an  interest  in  expanding  the  areas 
i'! which  they  may  jointly  cooperate  but  also  be- 
et, se  in  common  endeavor  they  can  make  a  con- 
tention to  the  cause  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
tljough  continued  efforts  to  improve  the  welfare 
ojnankind  and  through  adherence  to  those  prin- 
cijles  of  liberty  under  law  which  are  fundamental 
«  nduringgood  will  among  nations. 
Recognizing  that  the  great  strides  made  in  mod- 


ern science  have  opened  almost  limitless  oppor- 
tunities for  the  future  of  mankind,  the  two  Presi- 
dents are  convinced  that  relations  between 
countries  must  comprise  not  only  harmonious  liv- 
ing under  the  rule  of  international  law  and  the 
promotion  of  mutual  trade  and  intercourse  but 
also  encompass  broad  programs  of  mutual  co- 
operation so  that  the  benefits  of  civilization  may 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

In  their  conversations  the  two  Presidents  dis- 
cussed impact  on  their  two  countries  of  the  devel- 
opment of  travel  across  their  common  frontier. 
In  this  Mexican  port  of  surpassing  beauty  where 
thousands  of  Americans  happily  visit  every  year, 
the  Presidents  considered  it  particularly  appro- 
priate to  express  their  pleasure  with  the  growing 
number  of  their  countrymen  representing  every 
walk  of  Mexican  and  American  life  who  have 
made  a  two-way  street  of  a  common  border. 

The  two  Chiefs  of  State  agreed  completely  that 
economic  development  is  an  objective  of  coopera- 
tion between  nations.  They  noted  with  keen  satis- 
faction the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  concurred 
in  the  desirability  of  continuing  and  increasing 
those  efforts  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

During  discussions  on  the  general  nature  of  re- 
lationships between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
the  two  Presidents  considered  several  specific  mat- 
ters of  particular  interest. 

Since  cotton  is  Mexico's  major  export  commod- 
ity and  one  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States,  the  two  Presidents  agreed  that  their  Gov- 
ernments should  cooperate  and  consult  together 
in  their  efforts  better  to  protect  the  interests  of 
both  countries  in  this  vital  commodity. 

Convinced  that  it  would  benefit  both  countries 
further  to  harness  the  waters  of  the  river  which 
is  their  common  boundary  the  two  Presidents  were 
in  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  constructing 
the  Diablo  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  site  which 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission  and  they  hope  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  for  the  construction  of  the 
Dam  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  two  Presidents  reviewed  the  lead  and  zinc 
question  and  agreed  that  both  countries  should 
continue  to  study  ways  to  reach  a  multilateral  so- 
lution to  this  international  problem  without  prej- 
udice to  further  efforts  by  the  two  countries  to- 
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ward  a  solution  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
collaboration  which  exists  in  all  their  relation- 
ships. This  same  spirit  of  cooperation  is  shown 
in  efforts  to  devise  means  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  international  coffee  market  through  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Study  Group,  in  which  both 
Governments  are  participating. 

They  also  agreed  to  instruct  agricultural  au- 
thorities of  their  two  Governments  to  plan  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  screw  worm  problem 
which  is  causing  grave  damage  to  livestock  in  both 
countries.  For  this  purpose  it  was  agreed  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  a  joint  program  of  eradi- 
cation utilizing  radioactive  isotopes.  This  agree- 
ment is  illustrative  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  in  both  do- 
mestic and  international  affairs. 

The  Acapulco  meeting  was  a  meeting  between 
friends.  The  two  Presidents  understood  and  ap- 
preciated each  other  from  the  beginning.  They 
are  determined  to  continue  to  collaborate  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern  through  their  Governments 
and  through  international  organizations.  The 
meeting,  moreover,  confirmed  anew  that  a  personal 
relationship  between  the  Presidents  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  is  an  essential  element  in  fos- 
tering confidence  and  good  will  among  the  peoples 
of  the  two  neighboring  countries. 

REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  (Acapulco,  Mexico)  press  release  dated  February  19 

Mr.  President,  and  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic : 

Ever  since  the  inauguration  of  your  President, 
I  have  wanted  to  come  to  this  country,  that  I  may 
pay  to  him  my  respects  as  he  takes  over  the  great 
office  of  President  and  assumes  the  responsibilities 
and  the  authorities  that  devolve  upon  that  office. 

I  do  this  because  of  the  common  knowledge  in 
our  own  country — my  country — that  friendship 
with  the  Mexican  people  and  with  the  Mexican 
Government  is,  for  us,  a  necessity. 

We  have  with  you  a  very  long,  common  border. 
We  do  not  want — ever — to  see  that  border  de- 


fended by  guns  and  by  the  machines  of  war.  We 
want  it  to  be  guarded  by  the  friendship  that  lives 
within  the  hearts  of  your  people  and  of  ours.  And 
that  friendship  must  be  borne  and  must  be  nur- 
tured by  a  common  respect  for  the  human  values 
that  are  the  foundations  for  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment we  have. 

Each  of  us,  through  different  circumstances,  has 
found  independence  and  has  developed  liberty  foi 
each  of  its  citizens.  So  that  we  can  say  with  trutl 
that  the  dignity  of  man,  the  rights  of  every  indi 
vidual,  are  the  motives  that  bind  us  together  anc 
make  certain  that  this  friendship  of  which  J 
speak  shall  never  be  destroyed. 

I  have  been  moved  by  your  President's  word: 
in  saying  that  on  both  sides  he  knows  we  are  try 
ing  to  solve  our  common  problems  in  this  spirit  o 
understanding  and  of  friendship.  I  can  assur 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  assure  all  your  peopk 
of  our  determination  always  to  meet  you  hali 
way — we  would  hope  more  than  halfway — tha 
we  may  achieve  this  kind  of  result. 

And  now,  sir,  may  I  assure  you  that  not  or 
I  but  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  woul 
want  me  to  say  to  you  today :  We  hope,  we  trus 
we  pray,  that  the  friendship  between  our  two  pe 
pies  will  ever  grow,  so  that  we  may  be  strong? 
in  freedom,  in  justice,  in  prosperity — in  the  haj 
piness  of  every  single  individual  in  each  countr 
down  to  the  remotest  village  of  our  two  countrie 

Sir,  this  is  a  very  great  honor  that  you  ha^ 
permitted  me  to  enjoy  this  morning,  of  comi 
to  visit  you  on  your  homeland.    And  for  it,, 
assure  you,  I  am  grateful. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss  To  Represent  U.l 
in  Pan  American  Railway  Associate 

The  White  House  announced  on  February 
that  the  President  had  on  that  day  appoint 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  be 
member  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  in  tl 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Associatio 
vice  Sinclair  Weeks,  resigned. 
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.S.  Proposes  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  To  Consider  Problem  of  Germany 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
nited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Ger- 
an  problem,  together  with  the  text  of  a  proposed 
•eaty  of  peace  with  Germany  which  was  attached 
» the  Soviet  note. 

S.  NOTE  OF  FEBRUARY  16  > 

ess  release  115  dated  February  16 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  refers 
»  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
oviet  Socialist  Republics  dated  January  10, 1959. 
The  United  States  Government  has  repeatedly 
^pressed  its  conviction  that  the  continued  divi- 
on  of  Germany  constitutes  a  danger  to  European 
curity  and  to  world  peace.  This  danger  is 
lightened  by  the  persistent  and  flagrant  denial 
>  the  East  Germans  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
ental  freedoms.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ient  has  sought  to  deal  with  this  problem  as  ur- 
mtly  as  possible  through  negotiations  among 
le  Four  Powers  responsible  for  Germany.  In 
ursuing  this  objective,  it  has  been  willing  to  nego- 
ate  seriously  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem.  This 
-titude  long  held  was  most  recently  put  forward 
f  the  United  States  in  its  notes  of  September  30 2 
id  December  31, 1958.3 

The  Soviet  Government  has  announced  its  in- 
ntion  unilaterally  to  abdicate  certain  of  its  inter- 
itionally  agreed  responsibilities  and  obligations 
regard  to  Berlin.  That  would  encourage,  and 
>uld  result  in,  an  attempt  to  assert  control  over 
pa  rights  of  the  Western  Powers  to  be  in  Berlin 
|  id  to  have  unhampered  access  thereto.  The 
linger  to  world  peace  inherent  in  this  Soviet 
jitiative  is  evident. 

'  The  position  of  the  Western  Powers  in  this  mat- 
r  has  been  made  clear  in  their  note  of  December 


;' Delivered  on  Feb.  16  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
fairs  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow. 
'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  20, 1958,  p.  615. 
J' For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  79. 
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31.  They  have  no  choice  but  to  declare  again  that 
they  reserve  the  right  to  uphold  by  all  appropri- 
ate means  their  communications  with  their  sectors 
of  Berlin. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  Berlin,  the  Soviet 
note  of  January  10  contains  a  number  of  state- 
ments and  proposals  with  which  the  United 
States  Government  does  not  agree.  The  United 
States  Government  does  not,  however,  propose  to 
discuss  these  things  in  the  present  communication. 
This  is  partly  because  its  views  on  the  points  at 
issue  have  been  made  plain  in  the  note  of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1958,  and  on  previous  occasions;  and  partly 
because  in  its  view  neither  polemics  nor  insistence 
on  the  prior  acceptance  of  any  limitations  on  the 
means  of  reaching  mutually  satisfactory  solutions 
can  be  helpful. 

The  United  States  Government  is  prepared  to 
participate  in  a  conference  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  and  is  ready  to  consider  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  a  date  and  place,  which  would  be 
fixed  by  mutual  agreement.  The  place  and  date 
should  be  settled  through  diplomatic  channels. 

The  conference  should  deal  with  the  problem  of 
Germany  in  all  its  aspects  and  implications  as 
raised  in  the  recent  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  other  hand. 

It  is  suggested  that  German  advisers  should  be 
invited  to  the  conference  and  should  be  consulted. 

SOVIET    NOTE    OF   JANUARY   10 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  1/OSA 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  that  entirely  abnormal  situation  which  has 
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arisen  as  a  consequence  of  the  delayed  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  important  international  postwar  problems — 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

While  with  other  states  which  participated  in  the 
Second  World  War  on  the  side  of  Germany  peace  treaties 
have  already  long  been  concluded  and  their  development 
has  been  established  on  an  independent  national  basis,  the 
German  people  still  do  not  have  a  peace  treaty,  which 
deprives  them  of  the  possibility  of  realizing  their  state 
sovereignty  in  full  measure  and  of  becoming  an  equal 
member  in  the  family  of  nations.  Furthermore,  foreign 
troops  still  continue  to  remain  on  the  territory  of  Ger- 
many and  in  some  of  their  units,  for  example  in  West 
Berlin,  even  an  occupation  regime  is  retained. 

The  delay  of  a  peace  settlement  with  Germany  from 
year  to  year  leaves  unsettled  many  questions  which  affect 
the  interests  not  only  of  Germany  but  also  of  countries 
which  took  part  in  the  war  against  Germany.  The  lack 
of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  seriously  worsens  the 
situation  in  Europe,  gives  rise  to  suspicion  and  distrust  in 
relations  between  states,  (and)  hinders  the  normaliza- 
tion of  these  relations. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  that,  taking  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty,  in  West  Germany  German 
militarism  is  again  rising  to  its  feet  and  collecting  its 
forces.  This  cannot  but  disturb  the  Soviet  people  as  well 
as  other  European  peoples  to  whom  militaristic  Germany 
more  than  once  has  brought  terrible  calamities  and  suf- 
ferings. A  peace  treaty  corresponding  to  the  interests  of 
the  peaceful  development  of  Germany  would  create  the 
conditions  necessary  for  terminating  forever  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  tragic  events  of  the  past  when  German  mili- 
tarists drew  humanity  into  ruinous  wars  with  colossal 
human  and  material  losses. 

Being  true  to  the  obligations  it  assumed  in  connection 
with  Germany  and  considering  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  German  people  and  of  other  European  peoples,  the 
Soviet  Government  during  postwar  years  has  repeatedly 
advanced  proposals  to  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Great  Britain  and  France  to  work  out 
and  conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  proposals  of  the  U.S.S.R.  relating  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement  with  Germany  have  not  encountered  a 
favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Western  powers, 
which  have  not  only  not  advanced  any  of  their  own 
proposals  whatever  but  also  have  not  seriously  desired 
to  discuss  this  problem  which  has  long  been  a  pressing 
one.  In  addition,  for  many  years  there  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  them  one  and  the  same  thesis,  that  so-called 
free  all-German  elections  should  have  alleged  priority  and 
that  not  the  Germans  ought  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  question  of  the  reunification  of  Germany  but  the  four 
former  occupation  powers.  This  thesis  has  also  appeared 
as  the  chief  content  of  the  notes  of  the  Western  powers 
of  September  30,  1958  to  which  an  exhaustive  answer  was 
given  in  the  notes  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  Berlin 
question  of  November  27,  1958.* 

If  one  does  not  beguile  himself  with  illusions  and  looks 
truth  in  the  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the 
reestablishment  of  the  unity  of  Germany  ought  to  go 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  81. 
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forward  through  a  number  of  stages  in  the  course  ol 
rapprochement  between  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Today  the  begin 
ning  of  that  process  can  only  be  desired,  the  success  o 
which  however  depends  on  the  efforts  of  both  Germai 
states.  To  reject  the  preparation  of  a  peace  treaty  wit! 
Germany  means  to  bring  matters  to  a  stage  whereby  th 
German  people  would  have  neither  a  peace  treaty  nor  ; 
unified  national  state.  This  would  mean  the  preservatio: 
of  the  existing  unacceptable  situation  creating  the  pot 
sibility  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  « 
deavor  to  impose  on  the  German  Democratic  Republi 
an  internal  system  on  its  model.  But  in  this  case  th 
German  Democratic  Republic  in  its  turn  would  rightl 
raise  the  question  of  changes  in  the  system  and  regim 
In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  It  is  understand 
able  that  this  would  not  only  not  facilitate  the  attainmei 
of  the  national  unity  of  Germany  but,  on  the  eontrar; 
would  also  increase  the  already  profound  gulf  betwee 
both  German  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  present  conditions  the  conch 
sion  of  a  peace  treaty  is  precisely  that  measure  whi( 
most  rapidly  of  all  can  bring  the  German  people  to 
solution  of  their  principal  all-national  task,  the  reuni 
cation  of  the  country.  The  definition  in  a  peace  trea 
of  the  military  status  of  Germany  and  also  of  the  extern 
conditions,  the  observance  of  which  would  safeguard  i 
internal  development  from  any  and  all  foreign  interfe 
ence,  would  open  up  clear  perspectives  before  the  Germs 
people  for  the  future  Germany,  (and)  would  make  mu< 
easier  for  Germans  living  in  the  two  states  with  differe 
social-economic  structures  the  search  for  ways  to  broadi 
contacts  and  to  establish  trust  between  them.  A  pea 
treaty  would  create  a  good  basis  for  the  rapproeheme 
of  both  German  states,  (and)  for  the  surmounting 
those  profound  differences  which  now  still  stand  in  tin 
way  toward  unification  into  one  entity. 

For  the  sake  of  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  that  t 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  beare 
significant  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  situati 
which  has  been  created  in  Germany,  including  also  1 
the  fact  that  Germany  remains  without  a  peace  trea 
up  to  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  it  has  adopted  t 
course  of  remilitarization  and  has  closely  tied  its  poll 
to  the  plans  of  the  NATO  military  bloc,  which  (plan 
fundamentally  contradict  the  national  interests  of  G 
many.  If  new  evidence  is  needed  of  the  fact  that 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  c< 
ducting  just  such  a  course,  then  the  note  of  the  G 
ernment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  Janus 
5,  1959,  which  is  an  answer  to  the  note  of  the  Sov 
Government  of  November  27,  1958,  on  the  Berlin  qu 
tion,  is  this  evidence.  This  note  shows  that,  instead 
assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  Berlin  question  in 
interests  of  peace  in  Europe  and  in  the  interests  of  U 
German  nation  itself,  the  Government  of  the  Fede' 
Republic  of  Germany  is  striving  in  every  way  to  infla; 
passions  and  to  make  the  situation  around  the  Ben 
question  red  hot  with  the  aim  of  achieving  the  preser- 
tion  of  the  occupation  regime  in  West  Berlin. 

One   cannot  justify   such   a   situation   wherein  sta» 
which  participated  in  the  war  with  Hitler  Germany  « 
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ced  to  wait  and  remain  passive  observers  in  such  a 
ious  matter  which  brooks  no  delay  as  the  preparation 
1  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany.  These 
tes,  which  were  able  to  arrange  a  close  collaboration 
h  each  other  during  the  war,  have  an  opportunity 
n  now  to  find  a  common  language,  regardless  of  exist- 

differences,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  matter  of  a 
eeful  settlement  with  Germany,  (and)  finally  to  se- 
e  to  the  European  peoples,  including  also  the  German 
pie,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life.  The  necessity  for  a 
ition  of  this  task  is  all  the  more  urgent  because  in 
a  German  states — the  German  Democratic  Republic 
I  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — a  movement  is 
eading  for  the  most  rapid  preparation  and  conclusion 
i  peace  treaty. 

'roceeding  from  the  observations  set  forth  above  and 
ihing  to  place  the  matter  of  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
•many  on  a  practical  basis,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
pared  the  draft  of  a  peace  treaty  and  refers  it  here- 
h  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  the 
ited  States  of  America. 

ispirations  for  the  division  of  the  world  into  con- 
rors  and  conquered  are  foreign  to  the  Soviet  state 
t  as  feelings  of  revenge  in  regard  to  its  former  mili- 
y  opponents  are  also  foreign  to  it.  The  idea  of  the 
ceful  democratic  development  of  Germany  is  set  as 

basis  of  the  Soviet  draft  of  the  peace  treaty.  The 
;oration  of  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  German  people 
r  Germany,  its  territory,  and  its  airspace  is  provided 

by  the  draft.    No  limitations  in  the  development  of 

peaceful  economy,  trade,  (and)  navigation,  (and) 
Its  access  to  world  markets  are  imposed  on  Germany. 
I  right  is  recognized  for  Germany  to  have  its  national 
.ied  forces  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country, 
i  these  provisions  of  the  draft  open  broad  opportuni- 
1  before  the  German  people  for  peaceful  creative  labor 
[  guarantee  to  them  an  equal  position  among  the 
I  *  peoples  of  the  world. 

[f  course,  the  draft  of  the  treaty  provides  for  certain 
itary  limitations  which  in  the  conviction  of  the  Soviet 

ernment  correspond  both  to  the  national  interests  of 
I  German  people,  who  have  twice  gone  through  the 
t|)S  of  world  wars,  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests 
tieace.  In  the  military  obligations  imposed  on  Ger- 
I  y  there  is  above  all  the  prohibition  of  the  production 
t;iuclear  and  missile  weapons  and  the  supplying  of 
i| German  armed  forces  with  them,  which  would  help 
»|he  strengthening  of  security  in  Europe  and  would 
Mn  eliminating  one  of  the  main  barriers  dividing  both 
inan  states  at  the  present  time. 

ie  provision  of  the  peace  treaty  which  excludes  the 

Dl  bility  of  the  enlistment  of  Germany  in  any  kind  of 

A  ary  groupings  directed  against  any  state  which  was 

'    state  of  war  against  Hitler  Germany  and  among 

W  participants   of  which  are  not  all   the  four   main 

dU  powers   in   the   Atlantic   coalition— the   U.S.S.R., 

^United  States  of  America,  England,   and  France — 

has  an  important  significance  for  assuring  peace 

urope.    The  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  treaty 

d  to   a   significant   degree  deliver   humanity   from 

«  hreat  of  a  new  war  inasmuch  as  nobody  will  deny 

this  threat  is  much  stronger  just  because  of  the 


presence  of  a  military  alliance  of  one  or  several  great 
powers  with  Germany  directed  against  the  other  great 
power. 

Taking  account  of  what  has  been  said,  the  Soviet 
Government  proposes  in  a  2-month  period  to  convoke 
in  Warsaw  or  Prague  a  peace  conference  for  considera- 
tion of  the  draft  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
which  is  being  presented,  ( and )  for  the  working  out  and 
signing  of  an  agreed  text  of  the  treaty.  In  the  con- 
ference there  would  take  part,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Governments  of  the  states  which  participated  with  their 
armed  forces  in  the  war  against  Germany  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Governments  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  which 
would  sign  the  peace  treaty  in  the  name  of  Germany. 
If  a  German  confederation  has  been  created  by  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  then  in  that  case  the 
peace  treaty  could  be  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
German  confederation  and  also  of  both  German  states. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Soviet  Government 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  Governments  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  come  to  an  understanding  about  any  suitable 
representation  for  Germany  in  the  preparation  and  sig- 
nature of  the  peace  treaty. 

In  presenting  the  draft  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Government  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
the  positions  of  the  interested  parties  in  the  German  ques- 
tion have  already  been  fully  defined  and  that  it  is  now 
essential,  dispensing  with  unnecessary  polemics,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  working  out  of  decisions  of  a  practical  nature 
dictated  by  the  situation  which  has  arisen  in  Germany 
and  by  the  interests  of  strengthening  peace  in  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  convinced  that  only  he  who 
does  not  wish  the  German  people  well,  who  wants  to  see 
Germany  torn  apart  also  in  the  future,  who  does  not 
want  to  convert  Europe  into  a  continent  where  firm  peace 
and  security  would  reign  and  who  wants  it  (Europe)  to 
be  left  as  before  as  a  breeding  ground  for  dangerous 
tension,  (and)  for  a  "cold  war"  fraught  with  a  serious 
threat  to  the  cause  of  peace  can  fail  to  show  a  positive 
attitude  toward  the  proposal  concerning  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that,  besides  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  treaty,  practical  measures  can  also 
be  taken  even  now  in  regard  to  Berlin,  as  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  already  suggested,  in  particular  in  its  note 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  November  27, 
1958.  As  far  as  the  U.S.  Government  in  its  note  of  De- 
cember 31,  1958,  set  forth  its  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  indicated  suggestions,  the  Soviet  Government  in 
answer  to  this  note  must  declare  the  following. 

The  period  has  long  since  passed  when  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments demanded  from  Germany  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  of  unconditional  surrender,  when  the  supreme 
power  in  Germany  was  carried  out  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
manders of  the  occupation  troops  of  the  four  powers, 
(and)  when  there  functioned  the  Control  Council  and  the 
"Interallied  Kommandatura"  directed  by  it  for  the  joint 
administration  of  "Greater  Berlin".  However,  one  might 
think  that  the  U.S.  note  was  written  in  conformity  with 
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the  situation  during  the  first  years  of  the  occupation  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  at  all  those  major  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Germany  in  the  postwar  years. 
The  whole  note  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  time 
(and)  with  the  aim  of  justifying  and  affirming  its  "right 
of  occupation"  although  the  U.S.  Government  also  rec- 
ognizes as  abnormal  the  fact  that  13  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  there  still  exists  in  Berlin  a  system  of  occu- 
pation established  in  1945. 

The  argument  that  the  presence  of  American  troops  in 
Berlin  is  somehow  justified  by  the  fact  that  they  entered 
there  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War  cannot  call 
forth  belief  on  anyone's  part.  If  one  casts  aside  the  ob- 
solete accretions  of  the  occupation  period  and  soberly 
evaluates  the  existing  situation,  then  it  will  become  clear 
that  the  aim  of  the  United  States  of  America,  England 
and  France  to  retain  their  positions  in  West  Berlin,  does 
not  have  anything  in  common  with  the  consequences  of 
the  last  war  and  with  those  postwar  agreements  by  which 
the  development  of  Germany  as  a  peace-loving  and  dem- 
ocratic state  was  determined.  It  is  based  on  the  new 
situation  which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  gross  viola- 
tion by  the  Western  powers  of  the  said  agreements,  of 
the  withdrawal  from  good  Allied  relations  and  of  their 
turn  of  their  policy  into  the  direction  of  sharpening  re- 
lations with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  creating  military  groupings. 

Only  he  who  wishes  to  utilize  West  Berlin  as  an  instru- 
ment of  hostile  activity  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  and  the  states  friendly  to  them 
for  a  still  greater  deepening  of  the  existing  contradic- 
tions and  for  an  intensification  of  international  tension, 
can  speak  out  for  the  preservation  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Berlin. 

To  preserve  the  existing  situation  in  Berlin  means  to 
preserve  the  danger  of  development  of  the  "cold  war" 
into  a  third  world  war  with  grave  consequences  for  the 
peoples.  Under  such  conditions,  nobody  can  expect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  support  the  occupation  regime  in 
West  Berlin  with  its  own  hands. 

The  occupation  which  was  understandable  and  neces- 
sary immediately  after  the  rout  of  Hitlerite  Germany, 
insofar  as  it  led  to  the  transformation  of  German  politi- 
cal life  on  a  peace-loving  and  democratic  basis,  now 
has  its  significance  above  all  as  a  cover  for  the  trans- 
formation of  West  Berlin  into  a  strong-point  of  NATO, 
situated  in  the  center  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

In  the  note  of  the  U.S.  Government,  there  are  recalled 
the  Allied  agreements  of  1944  and  1945  concerning  Ber- 
lin along  with  which  these  agreements  were  interpreted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  out  that  they  do  not  depend 
on  the  Potsdam  agreement  and  up  to  now  give  a  right 
to  the  Western  powers  to  maintain  their  troops  in  West 
Berlin.  Such  an  interpretation  can  in  no  way  be  agreed 
with  since  it  is  in  contradiction  with  well-known  facts 
and  with  those  obligations  which  were  taken  by  the 
powers  in  regard  to  Germany. 

The  four-party  status  of  Berlin  arose  and  existed  not 
isolated  from  all  the  other  agreements  of  the  Allies  on 
Germany  but  was  fully  subordinated  to  the  fulfilling  of 
the  basic  tasks  of  the  occupation  of  Germany  in  the 
early  postwar  period,  which  were  specified  in  the  Pots- 
dam agreement.     Setting  forth  on  the  path  of  the  re- 


armament of  West  Germany  and  of  drawing  it  into  i 
military  grouping,  the  United  States  of  America,  Gre 
Britain,  and  France  have  crudely  violated  the  Potsda 
agreement  and  have  thereby  eliminated  the  legal  groui 
for  maintaining  the  present  status  of  Berlin  as  well 
in  general  for  the  occupation  of  Germany. 

The  Soviet  Union  always  observed  and  is  now  obser 
ing  its  obligations  under  international  agreements,  i 
eluding  those  on  Germany.    Moreover,  nobody  can  i 
proach  the  Soviet  Union  for  not  having  raised  its  war 
ing  voice  when  the  Western  powers  tore  up  one  Alii 
agreement  after  the  other,  pushing  Western  Germany 
the  path  of  militarism  and  revengefulness.     If  the  thi 
Western  powers  respected  the  Potsdam  agreement  as  d( 
the  Soviet  Union  and  fulfilled  the  obligations  taken 
themselves  according  to  this  agreement,  then  one  coi 
with  certainty  say  that  now  there  would  not  only 
no  Berlin  question,  but  no  German  problem  in  gene 
since  they  would  have  been  decided  for  the  good  of  ' 
German  people  (and)  in  the  interests  of  peace  in  Euro, 

The  four-part  agreements  on  Berlin  as  well  as  on  G 
many  as  a  whole  bear  a  temporary  character  only  for 
period  of  the  occupation  of  Germany.  But  the  occupat  i 
has  ended.  The  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  of  An  • 
ica,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  states  have  m.i 
announcements  concerning  the  ending  of  the  state  of  \  t 
with  Germany.  In  view  of  this,  the  groundlessness  of  3 
arguments  concerning  some  sort  of  rights  for  the  cont 
ation  of  the  occupation  contained  in  the  note  of  the ' 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  thorough 
obvious. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  set  forth  it  is  not  difficul  < 
understand  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  e 
question  is  not  that  of  a  one-sided  denunciation  of  « 
Berlin  agreement,  as  the  Governments  of  the  three  Wt- 
era  powers  are  attempting  to  represent  it,  but  only  of* 
logical  conclusion  from  the  situation  which  has  aria, 
that  is,  a  situation  which  is  characterized  by  the  ennS 
of  the  occupation  of  Germany  and  by  the  flagrant  via- 
tion  by  the  Western  powers  of  the  obligations  which  !J 
undertook  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  st« 
in  its  note  that  the  Western  powers  received  right  to 
Berlin  also  because  they  "allowed"  the  Soviet  Unioto 
occupy  various  areas  of  Germany  taken  by  American  id 
English  troops  in  the  course  of  the  war.  That  affi  * 
tion  is  nothing  else  than  a  flagrant  distortion  of  the  ft* 
Certainly,  everyone  knows  well  that  the  understand 
on  the  areas  of  occupation  of  Germany  was  alrdj 
reached  during  the  course  of  the  war,  when  it  was'"1 
possible  to  foresee  whose  troops  would  be  the  fin  to 
reach  these  areas.  Along  with  this,  it  is  essenti!  t» 
recall  that  at  the  moment  of  the  ending  of  the  wf  i" 
Germany,  Soviet  troops  found  themselves  not  on)  1" 
Germany,  but  also  on  the  territory  of  many  coun  &, 
specifically  in  Austria.  However,  the  Soviet  Union  i'< 
raised  the  question  of  any  kind  of  compensation  fot 


withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  these  territories,  ju 
it  did  not  demand  any  concessions  for  the  entry  ot 
troops  of  its  allies  into  areas  held  by  Soviet  troops' 
example,  in  Vienna,  because  to  state  such  claims  r* 
to  conduct  unworthy  haggling  in  regard  to  foreign 
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ries.  One  must  only  be  astonished  that  the  Govern- 
t  of  the  United  States  of  America  allows  such  an 
roach  in  regard  to  such  a  country  as  Germany.  The 
eminent  of  the  United  States  of  America  states  that 
light  be  ready  to  discuss  the  Berlin  question  in  the 
ider  framework  of  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of 
German  problem,  including  the  unification  of  Ger- 
iy  as  well  as  of  the  problem  of  European  security. 
he  Soviet  Government  has  already  more  than  once  in- 
ted  that  there  can  be  no  kind  of  meeting  of  represent- 
es  of  the  four  powers  for  consideration  of  the  ques- 
of  the  unification  of  Germany,  for  this  question  does 
lie  within  the  competence  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
;es  of  America,  England,  and  France.  Negotiations 
he  four  powers  regarding  the  unity  of  Germany  were 
rely  legal  in  the  occupation  period,  when  these  powers 
led  out  the  functions  of  administration  and  control 
Jermany.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  occupation 
passed  stage,  and  (when)  two  independent  German 
es  have  arisen  on  the  territory  of  Germany,  the  ques- 
of  the  reunification  of  Germany  has  become  an  in- 
al  German  problem,  which  can  be  decided  only  by 
ns  of  a  rapprochement  and  agreement  between  these 
es. 

3  far  as  the  problem  of  European  security  is  con- 
ied  the  Soviet  Government  attaches  tremendous  im- 
ance  to  its  solution.  It  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
e  forward  with  proposals  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a 
em  of  measures  for  the  guaranty  of  security  in  Europe. 
*  sufficient  to  recall  such  proposals  as  that  for  the  con- 
ion  of  a  nonaggression  agreement  between  states  in 
North  Atlantic  bloc  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
•saw  Treaty,  as  that  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
ps  from  the  territory  of  Europe,  and  also  as  that  for 
support  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  proposal  of  Poland 
reate  a  zone  in  Central  Europe  free  from  atomic 
pons.  The  Soviet  Government  is  convinced  that  the 
ilem  of  European  security  requires  special  discussion 
cannot  be  mixed  in  with  other  questions,  including 
i  that  of  Berlin.  It  is  pertinent  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
aent  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  its  note  has 
;  mentioned  ways  for  assuring  European  security  ac- 
lable  to  the  interested  states.  Under  such  circum- 
ces  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  impression  that,  by 
ing  the  solution  of  such  questions  dependent  on  one 
her,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Berlin  and  that  of  Euro- 
security,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
"ly  trying  to  complicate  the  adoption  of  agreed  de- 
ns on  both  matters. 

ie  Soviet  Government  is  striving  to  settle  the  Berlin 
jtion  by  means  of  negotiations  between  the  interested 
lift     It    is    convinced    that    its    proposal    about    the 
^ration  of  West  Berlin  as  a  demilitarized  free  city 
ites   a    healthy    basis   for   an    agreement,    for    it    is 
pnsive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  strengthening 
'pace  in  Europe.    At  the  same  time,  the  implementa- 
of  the  Soviet  proposal  does  not  affect  the  prestige 
does  not  do  damage  to  the  security  interests  of  any 
i  just  as  it  does  not  give  one-sided  profits  and  ad- 
ages to  anyone. 

ie  Soviet  Government,  of  course,   is  far  from  con- 
ing its  proposal  about  a  free  city  for  West  Berlin 
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as  excluding  any  additions  and  amendments.  It  would 
willingly  consider  appropriate  proposals  on  this  question 
on  the  part  of  the  other  powers,  having  in  mind  that 
such  proposals  will  be  directed  toward  the  liquidation  of 
the  occupation  regime  in  West  Berlin  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  peace  in  Europe. 

The  refusal  of  the  Western  powers  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  interests  of  the 
normalization  of  the  position  in  Berlin  will  not,  of  course, 
stop  the  Soviet  Union  halfway  from  its  goal,  which  has 
been  advanced  by  life  itself  and  insures  the  stability  of 
the  situation  and  calm  in  the  center  of  Europe.  No  one 
can  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  divesting  itself  of 
the  functions  being  carried  out  in  relation  to  Berlin  and 
its  communications  with  West  Germany,  and  from  settling 
the  questions  arising  in  connection  with  this  by  means 
of  agreements  with  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

Summing  up  what  has  been  said  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, besides  the  proposal  about  the  calling  of  a  peace 
conference,  proposes  also  to  discuss  with  interested  states 
the  question  of  Berlin.  If,  however,  the  Western  powers 
consider  it  expedient  before  the  calling  of  a  peace  con- 
ference preliminarily  to  exchange  opinions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  about  the  content  of  a  peace  treaty,  then 
the  Soviet  Government  will  be  agreeable  to  that.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  essential  to  insure  the  appropriate 
participation  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  the  states  directly 
interested  in  the  conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  study 
with  the  necessary  attention  the  proposals  brought  for- 
ward and  also  the  attached  draft  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  and  on  its  part  will  make  efforts  in  order  that 
the  peace  conference  will  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with 
its  responsible  task. 

Together  with  this  it  would  like  to  believe  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  recognizing 
the  abnormality  of  the  preservation  of  the  occupation 
regime  in  West  Berlin,  will  draw  the  necessary  con- 
clusions from  the  situation  which  has  arisen  and  will 
help  in  the  settling  of  the  Berlin  question  as  the  interests 
of  the  consolidation  of  peace  in  Europe  and  the  whole 
world  demand. 

Soviet  Draft  Peace  Treaty  With  Germany 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  French  Republic,  Australia, 
the  People's  Republic  of  Albania,  Belgium,  the  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria,  Brazil,  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic, 
Greece,  Denmark,  India,  Italy,  Canada,  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
the  Rumanian  People's  Republic,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Finland,  the  Czechoslovak  Republic, 
the  Federated  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  as  states  which  participated  with 
their  armed  forces  in  the  war  against  Germany,  desig- 
nated hereafter  as  "the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers," 
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on  the  one  part,  and  Germany,  represented  at  the  present 
time  by  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  (or,  in  the  event  that  a 
German  Confederation  is  formed  prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty,  the  German  Confederation,  and  also 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany),  on  the  other  part, 

Noting  that  the  further  maintenance  of  the  deeply 
abnormal  situation  under  which  foreign  troops  continue 
to  remain  on  German  territory  in  the  14th  year  after 
the  cessation  of  military  action  cannot  be  justified,  and 
the  German  nation  continues  to  be  deprived  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  exercising  completely  its  state  sovereignty,  of 
maintaining  equal  relations  with  other  states  and  is  out- 
side the  United  Nations; 

Being  governed  by  the  desire  to  carry  out  under  exist- 
ing conditions  the  basic  provisions  contained  in  the 
documents  of  the  anti-Hitler  coalition  and  in  particular 
the  Potsdam  agreement ; 

Considering  that  the  absence  of  a  peace  settlement  does 
not  permit  the  assurance  of  a  just  regard  for  the  legiti- 
mate national  interests  of  the  German  people  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  contributes  to  a  strengthening  of 
tension  and  instability  in  Europe  ; 

Being  united  in  their  intention  to  finally  draw  a  line 
under  the  war  which  was  unleashed  by  Hitler's  Germany 
and  which  brought  incalculable  calamities  and  suffering 
to  many  peoples,  including  the  German  people ; 

Recognizing  that  during  the  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  German  people  has 
demonstrated  in  many  ways  that  it  condemns  the  crimes 
which  were  committed  against  the  people  of  Europe 
as  a  result  of  the  aggression  unleashed  by  German 
militarism ; 

Firmly  resolved  not  to  permit  Germany  to  threaten  its 
neighbors  or  other  states  and  unleash  a  new  war  at  any 
time  again; 

Wishing  to  secure  for  Germany  the  possibility  of  peace- 
ful and  democratic  development  and  its  fruitful  coopera- 
tion with  other  states  as  an  equal  member  of  the  family 
of  nations ; 

Convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty  will 
have  exceptionally  important  significance  for  guarantee- 
ing security  in  Europe  and  strengthening  peace  through- 
out the  world ; 

Considering  that  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  is  a  necessary  and  important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  national  unity  of  Germany ; 
Have  decided  to  conclude  the  present  peace  treaty  and 
with  this  objective  have  designated  the  undersigned  as 
their  plenipotentiary  representatives,  who,  after  the  pres- 
entation of  their  full  powers,  which  have  been  found 
to  be  in  complete  order  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  to 
the  following  provisions : 

PART  1 :    POLITICAL  AND  TERRITORIAL 
PROVISIONS 

I.    Peace  and  Peaceful  Relations 
Article  1 
The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Germany,  on  the  other,  state  and  affirm  the  cessa- 
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tion  of  a  state  of  war  and  the  establishment  of  peacef 
relations  between  themselves,  according  with  which  t 
the  political  and  judicial  consequences  growing  from  tt 
will  ensue  from  the  moment  of  the  entry  into  force  of  tl 
declaration  or  decree  of  each  of  the  Allied  and  Associati 
Powers. 

Article  2 
Pending  the  unification  of  Germany  in  one  or  anoth 
form  the  expression  "Germany"  in  the  present  treaty  w 
be  understood  to  include  the  two  existing  Germi 
states — the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Fe 
eral  Republic  of  Germany — and  all  the  rights  and  oblig 
tions  of  Germany,  foreseen  in  the  treaty,  will  relate 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  as  well  as  to  t! 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Article  S 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  recognize  the  f; 
sovereignty  of  the  German  people  over  Germany,  inch 
ing  its  territorial  waters  and  airspace. 

Article  4 

1.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declare  that  tl 
will  construct  their  relations  with  Germany  on  the  ba 
of  observance  of  the  principles  of  respect  for  the  s 
ereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  Germany,  noninl 
vention  in  its  internal  affairs,  nonaggression,  equali 
and  mutual  benefit,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  the  provisic 
of  the  present  treaty. 

Germany  will  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  in  ' 
relations  with  all  countries. 

2.  Germany  takes  upon  itself  the  obligation  to  soi 
its  international  disputes  only  by  peaceful  means  in  si 
a  way  that  it  will  not  threaten  international  peace  a  I 
security.  Germany  also  obligates  itself  in  its  inter- 
tional  relations  from  threat  of  force  or  its  applicati 
against  the  territorial  inviolability  or  political  indepe- 
ence  of  any  state  and  also  not  to  extend  any  aid 
support  to  another  state  or  group  of  states,  viola 
international  peace  and  security. 

Article  5 

1.  Germany  obligates  itself  not  to  enter  any  kind' 
military  alliances  directed  against  any  state  which  s 
a  participant  in  the  present  treaty,  and  also  not  to  fc« 
part  in  military  alliances  the  participants  of  which  « 
not  all  four  principal  Allied  Powers  in  the  anti-Hi  r 
coalition — the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States  of  Amen, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 

2.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  respect  e 
obligation  of  Germany  concerning  nonparticipationn 
military  alliances,  mentioned  in  point  1,  and  will  refrn 
from  any  actions  in  relations  with  Germany  which  cod 
entail  a  direct  violation  by  it  of  this  obligation. 

3.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  do  evif- 
thing  necessary  so  that  Germany  can  participate  on*1 
equal  basis  in  measures  directed  toward  the  strength 
ing  of  general  European  security  and  the  establishn't 
of  a  system  of  security  in  Europe,  founded  on  the  j " 
efforts  of  the  European  states. 
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[.  When  the  present  treaty  goes  into  force,  Germany — 
i  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Re- 
)lic  of  Germany— will  be  considered  relieved  of  the 
igations  connected  with  membership  respectively  in 
i  organizations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  North 
laritic  Alliance  and  the  West  European  Union. 

Article  6 

Germany  recognizes  the  full  validity  of  the  peace 
aties  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Rumania  and 
lland. 

Article  7 

Vfter  the  present  treaty  goes  into  force  the  Allied  and 
sociated  Powers  will  support  the  application  of  Ger- 
ny  for  acceptance  as  a  member  of  the  Organization 
the  United  Nations. 

II.  Borders 
Article  8 

'he  borders  of  Germany  will  be  as  they  existed  on 
mary  1,  1959.  The  borders  of  Germany  are  shown 
the  map  attached  to  the  present  treaty  (annex  no.  l).s 
'ending  the  unification  of  Germany  into  one  state,  the 
•itories  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the 
leral  Republic  of  Germany  are  delimited  by  the  line 
sting  on  January  1,  1959,  as  is  shown  on  the  map 
iched  to  the  treaty  (annex  no.  1). 

Article  9 

[a  accordance  with  the  Potsdam  agreement  of  1945 : 
)  Germany  renounces  all  rights,  legal  grounds  and 
lms  to  the  former  German  territories  to  the  east  of 
t  line  proceeding  from  the  Baltic  Sea  slightly  west 
i  iiwineniuende  and  from  there  by  the  Oder  River  to 
t  entrance  into  the  western  Neisse  and  by  the  western 
f  jse  to  the  Czechoslovakian  border,  including  the  ter- 
i  ry  of  the  former  East  Prussia  as  well  as  the  terri- 
►  of  the  former  city  of  Danzig  which  has  passed 
i  ir  the  sovereignty  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
r  ?h  (sovereignty)  Germany  recognizes. 

)  Germany  renounces  all  rights,  legal  grounds  and 
1:  as  to  the  former  city  of  Koenigsberg  and  the  dis- 
F,:  belonging  to  it  which  have  passed  under  the 
wreignty  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  (sovereignty)  Ger- 
■y  recognizes. 

Article  10 

|!rmany  recognizes  the  invalidity  of  the  Munich  agree- 
Wt  with  all  the  consequences  flowing  from  it  and 
ie  ires  that  it  will  forever  recognize  the  territory  of 
W  former  so-called  Sudeten  region  as  the  inviolable 
°':ituent  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Efc|iblic. 

I  Article  11 

rmany  recognizes  that  the  territory  of  Alsace-Lor- 
ji  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  French  Republic. 
'  e  Saar  district  forms  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
3e  mny. 
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Article  12 

Germany  confirms  and  recognizes  the  changes  and  de- 
limitations of  its  borders  carried  out  according  to  the 
agreements  concluded  with  its  neighbor  states  in  the 
period  from  May  1945  to  January  1, 1959. 

III.  Germany  and  Austria 
Article  13 

1.  Germany  recognizes  the  full  validity  of  the  state 
treaty  concerning  the  restoration  of  an  independent  and 
democratic  Austria  of  May  15,  1955  and  the  prohibition 
of  Anschluss  contained  in  it. 

2.  In  accordance  with  this  Germany  will  respect  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  Austria  and  renounces 
all  territorial  and  political  claims  in  connection  with 
Austria  and  Austrian  territory. 

3.  Germany  recognizes  and  obligates  itself  to  respect 
the  permanent  neutrality  of  Austria  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  defined  by  the  Federal  constitutional  law 
of  Austria  adopted  by  the  Austrian  Parliament  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1955. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  threat  of  An- 
schluss, a  political  or  economic  union  between  Germany 
and  Austria  is  forbidden.  Germany  fully  recognizes  its 
responsibility  in  this  question  and  will  not  enter  into  a 
political  or  economic  union  with  Austria  in  any  form 
whatsoever. 

Germany  must  not  conclude  any  agreement  whatso- 
ever with  Austria,  undertake  any  actions  or  carry 
through  any  measures  which  directly  or  indirectly  may 
promote  its  political  or  economic  union  with  Austria,  or 
cause  injury  to  the  territorial  integrity,  political  or  eco- 
nomic independence  of  Austria. 

Germany  further  obligates  itself  not  to  permit  on  its 
territory  any  actions  which  directly  or  indirectly  may 
promote  such  a  union  and  it  must  prevent  the  existence, 
rebirth  and  activity  of  any  organizations  having  as  their 
goal  the  political  or  economic  union  with  Austria  and 
propaganda  promoting  union  with  Austria. 

IV.  The  Fundamental  Rights  and  Freedoms  of  the 
Individual 

Article  14 

1.  Germany  obligates  itself  to  undertake  all  measures 
necessary  to  guarantee  that  all  persons  located  under 
German  jurisdiction  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage, religion,  nationality,  origin  or  political  convictions 
should  enjoy  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  personal  freedom,  freedom 
of  speech,  of  the  press  and  publication,  of  religious  be- 
lief, of  political  views,  of  association  and  public  assembly. 

2.  Germany  also  guarantees  that  the  laws  in  force  on 
its  territories  either  in  relation  to  their  content  or  their 
enforcement  should  not  institute  discrimination  or  entail 
discrimination  for  persons  of  German  citizenship  on  the 
basis  of  their  race,  sex,  language,  religion,  nationality, 
origin,  political  convictions,  or  party  membership,  as  well 
as  that  relating  to  their  person,  property,  occupation,  pro- 
fessional or  financial  interests,  status,  political  or  citi- 
zenship rights  as  well  as  any  other  questions. 
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3.  Past  membership  of  any  person  who  is  a  German 
citizen  in  the  National  Socialist  Party  or  in  organizations 
affiliated  with  it  or  under  its  control  cannot  be  the  basis 
for  a  limitation  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  provided  for 
in  paragraph  1  if  such  person  is  not  limited  in  rights 
by  the  decisions  of  judicial  organs. 

4.  Persons  of  German  nationality  resettled  in  Germany 
from  other  countries  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Potsdam  conference  of  1945  enjoy  on  the  territory 
of  Germany  all  the  rights  mentioned  above  in  paragraph 
1  without  any  discrimination  whatsoever  as  equal  Ger- 
man citizens. 

Article  15 

Any  persecution  or  oppression  of  any  person  whatso- 
ever by  German  authorities  or  citizens  is  forbidden  on 
the  basis  that  in  the  period  of  the  Second  World  War 
such  person  undertook  actions  in  favor  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  Powers  or  expressed  sympathy  for  their  cause, 
or  equally  on  the  basis  that  in  the  period  before  the  en- 
trance into  force  of  the  present  treaty  such  person  com- 
mitted acts  designed  to  ease  the  fulfillment  of  the  common 
decisions  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  concerning  Germany  or 
any  other  proclamations,  laws,  decrees  or  instructions  is- 
sued on  the  basis  of  these  decisions. 

V.  Political  Parties  or  Other  Organizations 
Article  16 

Germany  guarantees  the  free  activity  of  political  par- 
ties or  other  organizations  with  the  exception  of  parties 
or  organizations  provided  for  in  articles  13,  17  and  18, 
with  the  granting  to  them  of  the  right  freely  to  decide 
their  internal  affairs,  to  conduct  meetings  and  assemblies 
and  to  use  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  publication. 

Article  17 

Germany  obligates  itself  not  to  permit  under  threat  of 
criminal  punishment  the  rebirth,  existence  and  activity 
on  the  territory  of  Germany  of  the  National  Socialist 
Party  or  the  organizations  which  were  affiliated  with  it 
or  came  under  its  control,  including  political,  military 
and  paramilitary  organizations,  as  well  as  the  revival 
and  activity  of  other  similar  parties  or  organizations  and 
in  particular  revanchist  parties  and  organizations  put- 
ting forward  demands  for  reconsideration  of  the  borders 
of  Germany  or  making  territorial  claims  against  other 
states. 

Article  18 

Germany  obligates  itself  to  dissolve  and  under  the 
threat  of  criminal  punishment  not  to  allow  on  its  territory 
the  existence  and  the  activities  of  any  type  of  organi- 
zation, including  emigrant,  carrying  on  hostile  activity 
against  any  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Ger- 
many will  not  grant  political  asylum  to  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  membership  of  the  above-mentioned  organi- 
zations. 

VI.  Otiier  Provisions 

Article  19 

Germany  recognizes  the  sentence  of  the  International 
Military  Tribunal  in  Nuremberg  and  the  sentences  of 
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other  courts  for  crimes  stipulated  by  the  statutes  of  this 
tribunal  carried  out  within  as  well  as  without  the  boun- 
daries of  Germany. 

Article  20 

Germany  obligates  itself  not  to  permit  in  any  form 
propaganda  having  the  aim  or  capable  of  creating  or 
strengthening  the  threat  to  peace,  violation  of  peace  or 
act  of  aggression,  including  war  propaganda  and  also  any 
form  of  revengeful  move  demanding  a  revision  of  the 
borders  of  Germany,  or  asserting  territorial  claims  against 
other  countries. 

Article  21 

1.  Germany  will  render  every  kind  of  assistance  in  the 
repatriation  to  their  homeland  of  citizens  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  who  found  themselves  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

2.  On  their  part,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  hi 
those  cases  where  this  has  not  already  been  accom- 
plished will  render  the  same  assistance  in  the  repatria 
tion  to  Germany  of  German  citizens  who  found  them 
selves  on  the  territory  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Poweri 
as  a  result  of  the  war. 

3.  The  Allied  Powers  obligate  themselves  insofar  at 
this  has  not  already  been  accomplished  by  them,  in  th 
course  of  6  months  after  the  entry  into  force  of  th 
present  treaty,  to  return  to  Germany  all  German  spe 
cialists  removed  by  compulsion  during  the  war  and  afte 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  conditions  of  this  article  di 
not  extend  to  those  persons  who  left  Germany  by  thei 
own  desire. 

PART  2:  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE 
REESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  UNITY  OF  GERMAN! 

Article  22 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  acknowledge  tb 
right  of  the  German  people  to  the  reestablishment  of  tt 
unity  of  Germany  and  express  readiness  to  render  to  hot 
German  states  every  assistance  in  the  achievement  < 
this  aim  on  the  basis  of  a  rapprochement  and  of  unde 
standing  between  the  German  Democratic  Republic  ac 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Both  German  Go 
ernments  equally  as  well  as  the  Allied  and  AssociaK 
Powers  regard  the  present  treaty  as  an  important  conti 
bution  to  the  matter  of  the  unification  of  Germany 
accordance  with  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Germ.' 
people  and  also  with  the  interests  of  the  guaranteeing 
security  in  Europe  and  in  the  entire  world. 

Article  23 

Considering  that  any  attempt  to  solve  the  question 
the  unification  of  Germany  with  the  help  of  force  wou 
be  fraught  with  the  (danger  of)  outbreak  of  war  i 
volving  countless  disasters  for  the  peoples  of  Euro 
and  first  of  all  for  the  German  people  themselves,  t 
German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Repub 
of  Germany  solemnly  take  upon  themselves  the  obligati 
never  to  resort  to  force  or  to  the  threat  of  the  use 
force  for  the  achievement  of  the  unification  of  Genua 
and  will  decide  by  peaceful  means  any  disputes  wh.' 
can  arise  in  relationships  between  them. 
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Article  24 

After  the  reestabUshment  of  the  unity  of  Germany,  the 
ssent  treaty  remains  in  force  and  its  provisions  will 
tend  to  the  unified  German  state. 

Article  25 

Until  the  reestabUshment  of  the  unity  of  Germany  and 
e  creation  of  a  unified  German  State,  West  Berlin  will 
in  the  position  of  a  demilitarized  free  city  on  the  basis 
its  own  special  statute. 

PART  3 :  MILITARY  PROVISIONS 

Article  26 

Germany  will  have  its  own  national  armed  forces 
ind,  air,  and  naval)  necessary  for  guaranteeing  the 
fense  of  the  country. 

Article  21 

Service  in  the  armed  forces  will  not  be  permitted : 
(A)  To  individuals  condemned  by  courts  of  countries 
a  state  of  war  with  Germany  or  by  German  courts  for 
Lmes  against  the  peace,  and  against  humanity,  and  for 
litary  crimes;  (B)  individuals  not  having  German 
izenship;  and  (C)  individuals  not  of  German  nation- 
ity  who  found  themselves  on  the  territory  of  Germany 
the  course  of  and  after  the  end  of  the  war,  regardless 
whether  or  not  as  a  result  of  this  German  citizenship 
is  acquired. 

Article  28 

Germany  must  not  possess,  produce,  acquire,  or  experi- 
jnt  with  (A)  any  types  of  nuclear  armament  and  other 
sans  of  mass  destruction,  including  biological  and  chem- 
.1;  (B)  any  types  of  rockets  and  guided  missiles  and 
:o  apparatus  and  installations  connected  with  their 
inching  or  guidance;  (C)  airplanes  designed  basically 
bombers  with  apparatus  for  the  carrying  of  bombs  and 
issiles;  (D)  submarines. 

Article  29 

Jermany  must  not  possess,  produce,  or  acquire  either 
i  a  state  or  in  a  private  manner  or  in  any  other  way 
i  litary  materials  and  technology  or  maintain  productive 
c  mcities  for  their  preparation  in  excess  of  that  which  is 
I nanded  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  forces  per- 
t  ted  by  article  26  of  the  present  treaty,  and  also  to 
eport  from  the  territory  of  Germany  to  other  countries 
Iv  military  materials  and  technology. 

Article  SO 

Jill  foreign  troops  in  Germany  must  be  withdrawn  from 
1  many  not  later  than  within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
ejry  into  force  of  the  present  treaty. 

Or:  After  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present  treaty, 
a1  foreign  troops  in  Germany  must  be  withdrawn  from 
Ci  many  in  periods  which  will  be  agreed  on  between  the 
1;j  crested  parties,  along  with  which  during  the  6  months 
r|m  the  moment  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty,  the 
ijnbers  of  foreign  troops  stationed  on  the  territory  of 
G  many  will  be  reduced  by  one-third.) 

imultaneously  with  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
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from  Germany  all  foreign  military  bases  on  the  territory 
of  Germany  must  be  liquidated. 

In  the  future,  Germany  will  not  allow  the  placing  of 
any  foreign  armed  forces  and  foreign  military  bases  on 
its  territory. 

Article  31 

Germany  obligates  itself  to  respect,  protect,  and  main- 
tain on  German  territory  the  graves  of  military  personnel, 
prisoners  of  war,  and  citizens  of  powers  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Germany  who  were  forcibly  transported  into  Ger- 
many, the  tombstones  and  emblems  on  these  graves,  and, 
equally,  the  memorials  of  the  military  glory  of  the  armies 
which  fought  against  Hitlerite  Germany. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will,  for  their  part, 
assure  the  care  of  the  graves  marked  on  their  territories 
of  the  military  personnel  of  Germany. 

PART  4:  ECONOMIC  PROVISIONS 

Article  32 

No  limitations  are  imposed  on  Germany  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  peace  economy  which  should  serve  the  growth 
of  the  well-being  of  the  German  people. 

Germany  will  also  not  have  any  limitations  in  regard 
to  trade  with  other  countries,  in  navigation,  (and)  in 
access  to  world  markets. 

Article  S3 

After  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Germany,  any  German  property  which  the  armed 
forces  of  the  foreign  states  on  the  territory  of  Germany 
have  been  using  and  for  which  compensation  has  not  been 
given  must  be  returned  to  the  owners  or  suitable  com- 
pensation be  given  for  it. 

Article  84 

1.  Germany,  in  those  cases  where  this  has  not  yet  been 
clone,  will  restore  the  lawful  rights  and  interests  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  their  citizens  in  Ger- 
many as  they  existed  oh  September  1,  1939,  and  for  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  and  its  citizens,  on  September  30, 
1938,  and  will  return  the  property  of  the  Allied  and  As- 
sociated Powers  and  their  citizens  or  will  give  compen- 
sation. The  rules  and  conditions  of  the  realization  of 
the  clauses  of  the  present  article  will  be  determined  by 
special  agreements  between  Germany  and  the  interested 
states. 

The  expression  "property"  means  movable  or  immov- 
able property,  material  or  nonmaterial,  including  indus- 
trial, literary,  and  artistic  property,  and  also  rights  and 
interests  of  all  kinds  in  property. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  state  of  war  will  not  in  itself  be 
considered  a  factor  influencing  the  obligation  to  pay  off 
monetary  debts  flowing  from  obligations  and  contracts 
which  existed  before  the  arising  of  a  state  of  war. 

3.  Germany  takes  the  obligation  on  itself  not  to  permit 
any  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  satisfaction  of  claims 
for  compensation  for  damage  toward  citizens  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  regardless  of  the  character  of  the 
compensation  due,  and  also  of  the  organization  or  insti- 
tution meeting  the  claim. 
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Article  35 


Article  38 


Germany  recognizes  the  rights  of  any  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Power  to  German  foreign  assets  transferred  to 
that  power  by  virtue  of  agreements  between  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France. 

Germany  recognizes  the  provisions  regarding  German 
foreign  assets  in  Austria  contained  in  the  state  treaty 
for  the  restoration  of  an  independent  and  democratic 
Austria. 

Article  36 

1.  Germany  renounces  in  its  name  or  in  the  name  of 
German  organizations  and  citizens  all  claims  of  any 
character  against  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  their 
organizations  and  citizens,  connected  directly  with  the 
war  or  flowing  from  measures  undertaken  by  virtue  of 
the  existence  of  war  in  Europe  after  September  1,  1939, 
regardless  of  whether  the  Allied  and  Associated  Power 
concerned  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
many or  not.  This  renunciation  of  claims  includes,  in 
particular,  the  following : 

A)  Claims  in  connection  with  losses  or  damage  in- 
flicted as  the  result  of  the  actions  of  the  armed  forces 
or  authorities  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers ; 

B)  Claims  flowing  from  the  presence,  operations,  or 
actions  of  the  armed  forces  or  the  authorities  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  German  territory ; 

C)  Claims  in  regard  to  decisions  or  orders  of  the  prize 
courts  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  along  with 
which  Germany  recognizes  as  effective  and  binding  all 
the  decisions  and  orders  of  such  courts  issued  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939  regarding  German  maritime  and  river 
vessels  or  German  cargoes  or  payment  of  expenses ; 

D)  Claims  flowing  from  the  implementation  of  the 
rights  of  the  warring  party  or  from  measures  adopted 
with  the  aim  of  implementing  those  rights. 

2.  The  renunciation  by  Germany  of  claims  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  1  of  the  present  article  includes  any 
claims  flowing  from  measures  adopted  by  any  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  regard  to  German  mari- 
time and  river  vessels  after  September  1,  1939,  and  also 
any  claims  and  debts  flowing  from  international  conven- 
tions in  force  concerning  prisoners  of  war. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  present  article  must  fully  and 
finally  exclude  all  claims  of  the  character  noted  above 
which  will  be  extinguished  henceforth  regardless  of  who 
is  the  interested  party.  The  Government  of  Germany 
agrees  to  pay  out  fair  compensation  in  marks  to  persons 
who  gave  supplies  or  services  on  requisition  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  German 
territory,  and  also  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  which 
have  arisen  on  German  territory  for  nonmilitary  damages 
presented  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers. 

Article  37 

Germany  renounces  all  claims  of  a  state  character, 
claims  of  public  German  juridical  persons,  claims  of  Ger- 
man private  juridical  persons,  and  of  German  citizens 
connected  with  the  territories  which  have  been  returned 
to  other  states  and  which  have  been  transferred  to  their 
sovereignty. 


The  states  to  which  has  passed  sovereignty  over  pari 
of  the  former  territory  of  Germany  do  not  bear  responsi- 
bility for  the  obligations  arising  from  the  debts  of  the 
German  state,  of  German  municipalities,  and  of  Germat 
public  institutions,  and  for  other  public  legal  and  private 
legal  questions  which  arose  before  May  8,  1945  and  whicl 
are  connected  with  this  territory. 

Article  39 

1.  Germany  agrees  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  an; 
Allied  and  Associated  Power  and  to  conclude  treaties  o: 
agreements  on  trade  and  navigation  after  having  givei 
to  each  Allied  and  Associated  Power,  on  the  basis  o 
reciprocity,  the  conditions  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

2.  Germany  will  not  permit  discrimination  and  artifi 
cial  limitations  in  any  matter  that  concerns  its  trade  wit! 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  On  their  part,  tb 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  adhere  to  the  sam 
principle  in  trade  with  Germany. 

3.  Germany  will  not  grant  any  exceptional  or  discrin 
inatory  rights  to  any  country  whatsoever  in  regard  to  tb 
use  within  the  limits  of  its  boundaries  of  commercial  ai! 
craft  in  international  transport;  it  will  grant  the  Allit 
and  Associated  Powers,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  equ- 
opportunities  for  obtaining  rights  on  German  territo: 
in  the  field  of  international  commercial  aviation,  inclu 
ing  the  right  of  landing  for  fueling  and  repair.  The' 
provisions  must  not  affect  the  interests  of  the  nation; 
defense  of  Germany. 

Article  Jt0 

Germany  obligates  itself  to  grant  Austria  the  right  • 
unhindered  transit  and  communication  without  the  e< 
lection  of  customs  duties  and  taxes  between  Salzburg  ai 
Lofer  (Salzburg)  via  Reichenhall-Steinpass  and  betwei 
Scharnitz  (Tyrol)  and  Ehrwald  (Tyrol)  via  Garmisc 
Partenkirchen. 

PART  5:  REPARATIONS  AND  RESTITUTIONS 
Article  41 

The  question  of  the  payment  by  Germany  of  reparatio 
in  compensation  for  the  injury  done  by  it  to  the  Alii 
and  Associated  Powers  during  the  war  is  considered  to 
settled  in  full  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  : 
nounce  any  claims  against  Germany  in  relation  to  t- 
further  payment  of  reparations. 

Article  J/2 

Germany,  in  those  cases  where  it  has  not  yet  done  . 
obligates  itself  to  return,  in  proper  safekeeping,  identif ' 
objects  having  artistic,  historic,  or  archeological  va  i 
which  compose  part  of  the  cultural  property  of  the  All  1 
and  Associated  Powers  and  which  were  removed  fr> 
their  territory  to  Germany  by  force  or  by  compulsion 

Demands  concerning  the  restitution  of  the  said  artks 
can  be  presented  in  the  course  of  12  months  from  e 
entry  into  force  of  the  present  treaty. 

Germany  will  transmit  also  to  those  states  to  whu 
were  returned  or  under  the  sovereignty  of  which  pass 
parts  of  former  territories  of  Germany  all  historic 
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licial,  administrative  and  technical  archives  together 
th  maps  and  plans  relating  to  these  territories. 

PART  6:    CONCLUDING  PROVISIONS 
Article  43 

From  the  moment  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
ace  treaty,  Germany  is  freed  of  all  obligations  under 
:ernational  treaties  and  agreements  concluded  by  the 
Tman  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Government  of  the 
ideral  Republic  of  Germany  before  the  entry  into  force 
the  present  treaty  which  are  in  contradiction  to  the 
ovisions  of  the  peace  treaty. 

Article  44 

Any  dispute  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  the  ful- 
iment  of  the  present  treaty  not  settled  by  means  of 
rect  diplomatic  negotiations  or  by  another  method  ac- 
rding  to  an  agreement  between  the  disputing  sides  must 

presented  to  a  commission  consisting  of  representatives 

the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
ates  of  America,  France,  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  In  the  case  of 
dure  to  reach  an  agreement  in  the  commission  on  the 
estion  of  the  solution  of  such  a  dispute  in  the  course 

2  months,  this  dispute  will,  if  the  disputing  sides  do 
t  come  to  a  mutual  agreement  about  other  methods  for 
1  settlement,  be  transmitted  to  a  commission  composed 

one  representative  from  each  side  and  a  third  member 
osen  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  two  sides  from 
izens  of  third  countries. 

Article  45 

1.  The  present  treaty  must  be  ratified  and  will  enter 
.0  force  immediately  after  the  handing  over  for  custody 
the  documents  of  ratification  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
cialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
d  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  States  of  America, 
ance,  and  Germany.  In  relation  to  each  state  which 
osequently  ratifies  the  present  treaty  or  adheres  to  it, 
will  enter  into  force  from  the  day  of  the  handing  over 
•  custody  by  this  state  of  the  document  of  ratification 
of  adherence. 

J.  If  the  treaty  does  not  enter  into  force  during  the 
irse  of  10  months  after  the  handing  over  for  custody 
the  documents  of  ratification  of  Germany,  any  state 
'lich  has  ratified  it  can  put  the  treaty  into  force  between 
ylll  and  Germany  by  notification  of  this  to  Germany 
i.I  to  the  depository  state  during  the  course  of  3  years 
ijer  the  handing  over  for  custody  of  the  documents  of 
i|  ification  of  Germany. 

Article  46 

|^ny  state  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  but  which 
'not  a  party  that  has  signed  the  present  treaty  can  ad- 
•|e  to  this  treaty. 

Article  47 

"he  treaty  does  not  give  any  rights,  legal  grounds, 

benefits  to  states  which  are  not  a  party  to  the  present 

t|»ty,  and  no  rights,  legal  grounds,  or  interests  of  Ger- 


many will  be  considered  infringed  on  by  any  provisions 
of  the  present  treaty  in  favor  of  such  states. 

Article  48 

The  present  treaty,  and  also  all  documents  of  ratifica- 
tion and  adherence  must  be  handed  over  to  the  custody 

of  the  Government  of , 

which  will  distribute  true  copies  of  the  treaty  to  each 
of  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  or  of  the  states  which 
have  adhered  to  it,  and  which  will  also  report  to  these 
states  about  all  ratifications  and  adherences. 

In  certification  of  this,  the  undersigned  plenipoten- 
tiary representatives  have  signed  the  present  treaty  and 
affixed  their  seals. 

Done  in in  the  Rus- 
sian, English,  French,  and  German  languages,  in  which 
all  texts  are  equally  authentic. 


West  Berlin— Working  Model 
of  a  Free  Democracy 

Remarks  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 

We  are  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fighter 
for  freedom  who  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
entire  free  world — and,  I  suspect,  the  respect  of 
the  Soviet  world — Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  West 
Berlin. 

Not  long  ago  Mayor  Brandt,  with  his  usual 
courage,  said  to  the  people  of  his  threatened  city : 
"We  belong  to  the  West,  and  we  will  continue  be- 
longing to  the  West."  The  people  of  West  Berlin 
then  gave  him  a  resounding  vote  of  confidence. 

In  this  country,  Mayor  Brandt,  we  believe  that 
you  and  your  great  city  belong  not  only  to  the 
West  but  to  the  whole  community  of  free  men  and 
women,  wherever  they  may  be.  We  are  glad  that 
you  and  your  charming  wife  have  come  to  the 
United  States  at  this  particular  time. 

Your  city  of  Berlin  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
talked-of  city  in  the  world  today.  It  dramatizes 
the  contrast  between  a  free  and  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  rarity  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
a  place  where  people  can  experience  both  commu- 
nism and  democracy  and  then  have  some  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  between  them. 


1  Made  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of 
West  Berlin  sponsored  by  the  Research  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Feb.  11  (U.S./U.N.  press 
release  3149  dated  Feb.  10).  Mayor  Brandt  was  in  the 
United  States  on  an  unofficial  visit  Feb.  7-14. 
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In  your  part  of  Berlin  there  is  a  working  model 
of  a  free  democracy.  It  can  be  seen  in  your  free 
city  government — in  the  well-stocked  shop  win- 
dows— the  tidiness  of  the  streets,  which  not  so  long 
ago  were  heaped  with  rubble — the  zest  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  undaunted  spirit. 

Choice  Between  Two  Alternatives 

And  in  East  Berlin  the  Communist  system  has, 
we  can  assume,  put  its  own  best  foot  forward. 
Thus  two  alternatives  are  available. 

The  choice  between  these  alternatives  has  been 
clear  and  overwhelming.  Altogether  some  3  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children  have  walked  into 
West  Berlin  and  thus  voted  for  the  free  way  of 
life.  At  this  moment,  today,  some  300  more  will 
come.  Even  after  13  years  that  many  still  come 
every  day.  When  so  many  people  in  effect  vote 
with  their  feet  and  their  legs,  it  is  indeed  a  massive 
vote  of  confidence. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Communist 
leaders  do  not  like  this  popular  verdict  against 
them.  Yet  all  they  need  to  do  to  change  the  ver- 
dict is  to  change  their  policies,  so  that  life  in  their 
part  of  the  world  will  be  more  in  harmony  with 
human  aspirations. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  challenged  the  United 
States  to  a  contest  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  contest 
as  to  which  of  us  can  do  the  most  for  everyday 
people  in  a  material  way.  We  need  not  fear  such 
a  competition.  In  fact,  we  have  every  reason  to 
welcome  it. 

But  that  economic  contest  is  not  all  that  mat- 
ters, as  the  story  of  Berlin  proves.  In  these  13 
years  West  Berlin  lias  not  always  been  as  pros- 
perous as  it  is  today. 

But  it  has  alioays  been  a  magnet  of  freedom. 
Its  people  have  proved  that  the  ultimate  worth  of 
a  way  of  life  is  not  measured  in  material  things. 
What  counts  is  not  just  how  much  iron  is  pro- 
duced but  what  kind  of  people  there  are — what 
happens  in  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  people. 
That  is  what  Pasternak  said  with  such  eloquence 
in  his  book  Doctor  Zhivago,  and  that,  presumably, 
is  why  the  Soviet  Government  had  to  ban  the  book. 

Broadening  the  Contest  With  Communism 

Let  us  therefore  broaden  the  contest  with  com- 
munism. Let  us  and  the  Communists  compete,  not 
just  in  the  field  of  material  goods  but  in  the  field 


of  freedom:  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  woi 
ship,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  violenc* 
freedom  to  travel,  freedom  to  assemble,  freedor 
of  artists  and  thinkers  to  create  as  the  spirit  move 
them. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  claim  it  is  their  sys 
tern  that  gives  freedom.  But  it  is  facts,  not  word 
that  count.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  whos 
150th  anniversary  you,  Mayor  Brandt,  will  joi 
in  celebrating  tomorrow,  once  said : 

We  all  declare  for  liberty ;  but  in  using  the  same  woi 
we  do  not  all  mean  the  same  thing.  With  some  the  woi 
liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  wi' 
himself  and  the  product  of  his  labor ;  while  with  othe 
the  same  word  may  mean  for  some  men  to  do  as  th 
please  with  other  men  and  the  product  of  other  mei 
labor.  Here  are  two,  not  only  different,  but  incompatil 
things  called  by  the  same  name,  liberty. 

Let  us  then  broaden  the  competition  to  see  whi< 
kind  of  freedom  the  people  of  the  world  desire. 

These  thoughts  are  brought  vividly  to  mind  I 
Mayor  Brandt's  presence  among  us.  He  is  a  i 
minder  to  us  that  whoever  loves  freedom  mi 
stand  up  for  it  strongly  when  it  is  challenged,  i 
he  talks  to  our  officials  and  to  the  American  pe 
pie  at  meetings  such  as  this,  he  will  help  us  coi 
pletely  to  understand  his  problems  in  Berli 
And  let  us  remember  that  Berlin  is  less  than 
hours  away  by  plane  from  New  York  City! 
most  certainly  is  a  concern  of  all  Americans. 

In  West  Berlin  and  in  the  person  of  Maj 
Brandt  we  see  a  standard  of  freedom  and  an 
ample  of  courage.  It  is  to  that  standard  that 
can  rally,  and  it  is  through  that  courage  that  i 
free  way  will  win.  As  Americans,  Mr.  Mayor, 
are  proud  to  repeat  with  you  the  words  of  G 
man  patriots  of  centuries  past,  "Es  lebe  die  Fi 
heit!" — "Long  live  freedom !" 

NATO  Fellowships  To  Encourage 
Study  of  Science  Abroad 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Natio  ' 
Science  Foundation  announced  on  February  5 
that  the  Foundation  has  agreed  to  adminisr 
selection  of  U.S.  recipients  of  fellowships  iifl 
program  recently  established  by  the  North  Atl<- 
tic  Treaty  Organization.  NATO  postdoctol 
fellowships  in  science  will  be  awarded  to  citizis 
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the  United  States  as  well  as  of  other  NATO 
iintries.  They  are  designed  to  encourage 
rther  study  in  the  sciences  abroad.  For  this 
a.r  20  awards  will  be  given  to  U.S.  citizens, 
ro  be  eligible  for  NATO  fellowships,  candi- 
tes  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
ve  demonstrated  ability  and  special  aptitude  for 
vanced  training  in  the  sciences  and  who  have 
will  have,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fellowship, 
rned  a  doctoral  degree  in  one  of  the  fields  of 
ence  listed  below  or  who  have  had  research 
lining  and  experience  equivalent  to  that  repre- 
ited  by  the  doctoral  degree.  Awards  will  be 
ade  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  engineer- 
»  sciences;  medical  and  biological  sciences,  in- 
lding  anthropology  and  psychology  (excluding 
nical  psychology) ;  and  in  selected  social  science 
Ids.  Included,  as  well,  are  interdisciplinary 
Ids  which  overlap  two  or  more  scientific 
sciplines. 

In  view  of  the  sponsorship  and  objectives  of  the 
ogram  it  is  expected  that  recipients  of  awards 
ill,  in  nearly  all  cases,  plan  to  study  abroad  in 
country  that  is  a  member  of  the  NATO  com- 
unity.  Other  member  nations  of  NATO  are 
ilgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
reece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
ads,  Norway,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
ingdom.  These  countries  are  also  now  selecting 
eir  own  recipients  for  NATO  fellowships, 
wards  are  not,  however,  restricted  to  study  in  a 
VTO  country,  and  consideration  will  be  given  to 
ose  planning  study  elsewhere. 
Evaluation  and  selection  of  candidates  will  be 
lely  on  the  basis  of  ability.  Applications  will 
I  evaluated  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
I  panels  of  scientists  appointed  by  and  meeting 
i  der  the  auspices  of  the  National  Academy  of 
!  iences — National  Research  Council. 
Stipends  for  NATO  fellowships  will  be  $4,500 
jr  the  full  year  and  $3,375  for  the  academic  year. 
|  mited  round-trip  travel  and  dependency  allow- 
'•  ces  will  be  provided. 

Applications  and  detailed  information  may  be 
jtained  from  the  Fellowship  Office,  National 
•I'ademy  of  Sciences — National  Research  Council, 
JOI  Constitution  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington  25, 
•C.  Fellowship  applications  must  be  received 
'the  NAS-NRC  by  March  30,  1959.  Awards 
U  be  announced  on  May  12, 1959. 
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United  States  To  Lend  Indonesia 
$6  Million  for  Harbor  Projects 

Press  release  107  dated  February  12 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  announced 
on  February  12  authorization  by  its  Board  of 
Directors  of  a  $6  million  loan  to  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  for  rehabilitation  of  harbors  used  both 
in  interisland  and  international  trade. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  explained  that  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia's  economy  depends  on  inter- 
island transportation  of  products  of  the  various 
islands  of  the  archipelago.  Not  only  is  there  inter- 
change of  products  between  islands,  but  certain 
products  of  international  trade  must  be  shipped 
to  larger  harbors  in  small  vessels  for  transship- 
ment to  foreign  ports.  Also  various  consumer 
goods,  such  as  hardware  and  building  materials, 
arrive  at  major  ports  and  are  then  transshipped  in 
small  vessels  to  other  islands. 

The  DLF  loan  will  be  used  for  three  types  of 
work: 

1.  Development  and  rehabilitation  work  at  seven 
harbors.  Some  of  these  are  deteriorating  from 
overuse,  some  have  inadequate  piers,  wharves, 
quays,  and  docking  space,  and  some  have  silting 
problems  or  need  relocation  of  facilities  ex- 
posed to  monsoons. 

2.  Water  supply  facilities  within  harbor  areas 
at  six  harbors,  so  that  water  may  be  brought  to 
dockside  for  serving  vessels. 

3.  Cargo-handling  equipment,  especially  gen- 
eral cargo  cranes,  at  four  ports. 

Indonesia  is  one  of  the  leading  petroleum  pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  Far  East  and  supplies  19 
percent  of  the  world's  tin  and  20  percent  of  its 
natural  rubber.  It  has  vast  natural  resources  and 
huge  potential  sources  of  water  and  power. 

The  Indonesian  Government  is  seeking  to  de- 
velop agriculture  and  industry  to  establish  a  more 
diversified  economy.  As  part  of  its  effort  it  is 
endeavoring  to  set  up  savings  and  investment 
institutions  and  strengthen  the  private  sector  of 
its  economy.  The  United  States,  the  Colombo 
Plan,  and  the  United  Nations  are  assisting  Indo- 
nesia in  developing  technical  and  managerial 
talent. 

The  DLF  loan  will  aid  in  the  collection,  distri- 
bution, and  export  of  products  to  help  open  the 
region  to  commerce. 
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U.S.  Aids  Electric  Power 
Program  in  Jordan 

Press  release  104  dated  February  10 

The  United  States  on  February  10  announced 
authorization  of  a  loan  of  $1.2  million  to  the 
Trans  Jordan  Electric  Power  Co.  to  meet  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  equipment  and  services  needed 
to  renovate  and  expand  its  electric  power  system 
in  the  Amman,  Jordan,  area.  Dempster  Mc- 
intosh, Managing  Director  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  said  the  loan  proceeds  would  be  used 
to  alleviate  a  power  shortage  in  the  Amman  area. 

The  city  of  Amman  has  been  growing  rapidly, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1957  power  shortages  reached 
the  point  where  the  company  asked  industrial 
customers  not  to  use  power  between  5  and  10  p.m., 
so  that  electricity  might  be  available  for  light. 

The  loan  will  be  used  to  build  a  new  power 
plant,  to  install  new  generating  equipment  in  an 
existing  plant,  and  to  modernize  and  expand  the 
transmission  and  distribution  system.  The  project 
will  add  3,675  kilowatts  capacity  to  the  4,894 
available  as  of  February  1958.  Power  is  generated 
in  thermal  plants  using  imported  oil. 

Total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at  some- 
thing over  $2  million.  The  company  will  provide 
$560,000  needed  for  local  costs. 

The  DLF  loan  will  be  repayable  in  Jordan 
currency  in  10  years  and  will  bear  interest  at  5% 
percent. 


United   States   To   Lend    $600,000 
for  Water  Project  in  Nicaragua 

Press  release  121  dated  February  18 

The  United  States  on  February  18  announced 
authorization  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  of 
a  loan  of  up  to  $600,000  to  the  municipality  of 
Matagalpa,  Nicaragua,  to  assist  in  the  improve- 
ment of  water-treatment  and  water-carrying 
facilities. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  Managing  Director  of  the 
DLF,  said  the  project  would  include  construction 
of  a  water-treatment  plant  with  a  capacity  of  1.4 
million  gallons  per  day,  the  placement  of  about 
20  miles  of  concrete  pipe  for  sanitary  and  storm 
sewers,  and  the  paving  of  about  a  mile  of  flood- 
control  waterways. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  explained  that  the  fast-growing 


city  of  Matagalpa  now  gets  its  water  through 
open-ditch  canals  from  a  reservoir  which  during 
the  7-month  rainy  season  is  often  polluted  and 
contains  the  organisms  of  waterborne  diseases  like 
typhoid  fever  and  dysentery. 

A  water-distribution  system  of  concrete  pipes 
was  completed  in  1956,  but  a  water-treatment 
plant  is  still  badly  needed.  Other  portions  of  the 
project  also  will  improve  public  health  by  elimi- 
nating places  where  water  stagnates  and  mos- 
quitoes breed. 

The  loan  will  be  repayable  in  U.S.  dollars  at 
3'Vfc  percent  in  15  years. 


U.S.   Makes  Development  Loan 
for  Coke-Oven  Plant  in  Taiwan 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  (press  release  126)  that  the  U.S.  Devel 
opment  Loan  Fund  and  the  Pioneer  Chemica' 
Corporation  of  Taiwan  had  signed  an  agreement 
on  that  day  by  which  the  DLF  will  lend  the  com- 
pany up  to  $1  million  to  assist  in  establishing  a 
byproduct  coke-oven  plant  in  Taiwan. 

Dempster     Mcintosh,      Managing     Director 
signed  the  loan  agreement  for  the  DLF.    H 
Chow  and  K.  C.  Lee,  managing  directors  of 
Pioneer  company,  signed  for  their  firm.    Martir 
Wong,  Economic  Minister  Counselor  of  the  Chi 
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nese  Embassy,  attended  the  signing  ceremony. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  said  the  project  will  be  largel 
financed  from  Taiwan  sources  but  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  exchange  requirement  is  bein 
provided  by  Moritani  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  Japanes 
supplier  firm,  through  Japanese  banks.  Thu 
said  Mr.  Mcintosh,  the  financial  arrangement  ac 
complishes  the  desirable  purpose  of  enlisting  th 
cooperation  of  private  enterprise  in  a  third  coun 
try  in  assisting  the  industrial  development  o 
Taiwan. 

The  plant  will  be  built  at  Nankong,  near  Kee 
lung,  and  will  include  a  slot-type  coke  oven  am 
byproduct  facilities  and  the  necessary  auxiliarie 
and  utilities.  The  plant  will  produce  131,00 
metric  tons  of  coke  per  year  from  coal  mined  i 
Taiwan.  It  will  also  yield  byproducts,  includin: 
tar,  creosote,  pitch,  ammonium  sulfate,  and  ben 
zene,  some  of  which  must  now  be  imported. 

The  DLF  loan  will  be  repayable  at  51/£  percen 
interest  in  new  Taiwan  dollars. 
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resident  Requests  Legislation  To  Increase  U.S.  Capital  Subscription 
1  World  Bank  and  Quota  in  Monetary  Fund 


.::•>  j  v».V>.V. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


o  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of  1945 2 
ongress  authorized  the  participation  of  the 
nited  States  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
id  in  the  International  Bank  for  Keconstruction 
id  Development. 

This  act  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ent  of  the  United  States  made  it  possible  to  bring 
tese  two  great  international  institutions  into  be- 
g  and  to  launch  a  major  effort  among  the  nations 
'  the  Free  World  designed  to  establish  an  effec- 
ve  and  continuing  system  of  international  co- 
)eration  in  the  fields  of  monetary  and  exchange 
>licy  and  economic  development. 
Since  their  foundation  12  years  ago,  the  United 
ates  has  given  vigorous  support  to  the  Bank 
id  the  Fund. 

The  two  institutions  have  been  outstandingly 
ccessful. 

;  The  Bank  has  assisted  on  an  increasing  scale  the 
onomic  growth  of  the  less  developed  countries 
rough  well-conceived  and  intelligently  executed 
jvelopment  projects.  The  Fund,  through  the 
yovision  of  wise  counsel  and  timely  financial 
fjsistance  to  member  countries  faced  with  balance- 
«; -payments  difficulties,  has  successfully  promoted 
'ie  adoption  of  sound  fiscal,  monetary,  and  foreign 
<j  change  policies  in  member  countries. 
(The  international  standing  achieved  by  the 
-i  ink  and  Fund  is  such  that  the  international 
gnomic  system  of  today  cannot  successfully 
nction  without  them.    They  are  indeed  vital  to 


the  continued  economic  growth  and  cohesion  of 
the  entire  Free  World. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  advising  me  with  respect  to  United 
States  relationships  with  the  Bank  and  Fund,  has 
now  recommended  that  the  resources  of  the  Bank 
and  Fund  be  increased.3 

I  strongly  concur  in  this  recommendation.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  that  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act,  authorize  the  United  States  Governor  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  request  and  con- 
sent to  an  increase  of  50  percent  in  the  quota  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  authorize  the  United  States  Governor 
of  the  International  Bank  to  vote  for  an  increase 
of  110  percent  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank, 
and,  subject  to  said  increase  becoming  effective, 
subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  31,750 
additional  shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank,  amounting 
to  a  doubling  of  the  United  States  subscription. 

The  recommended  increase  is  necessary  to  en- 
able the  two  institutions  to  continue  to  operate 
successfully  over  the  years  ahead.  Our  subscrip- 
tions are  the  only  financial  support  we  are  re- 
quired to  give  these  institutions.  Within  the 
framework  of  their  capital  structure,  they  are  self- 
supporting  and  do  not  require  additional  periodic 
contributions. 

International  Monetary  Fund 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has  two  pri- 
mary tasks.    It  promotes  international  monetary 


White  House  press  release  dated  Feb.  12  (H.  Doc.  77, 
to  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
59  Stat.  512. 

arch  9,   1959 


*  For  action  being  taken  by  the  Bank  and  Fund  to  in- 
crease their  resources,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23,  1959,  p. 
279. 
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cooperation  and  sound  foreign  exchange  practices 
which  are  vital  to  the  balanced  growth  of  world 
trade  and  development.  It  also  provides  short- 
term  financial  assistance  to  member  countries  to 
help  them  stabilize  their  currencies,  maintain  or 
move  toward  convertibility,  and  overcome  tem- 
porary balance  of  payments  problems  without  re- 
sorting to  restrictions  or  other  practices  which 
may  be  harmful  to  international  cooperation.  In 
its  financial  operations,  the  Fund  utilizes  the  gold 
and  currencies  which  have  been  provided  to  it  by 
the  member  countries  on  the  basis  of  their  quotas. 
These  operations  consist  of  advances  or  drawings 
repayable  in  not  more  than  3  to  5  years. 

Since  the  beginning  of  its  operations,  the  Fund 
has  made  available  about  $4.1  billion  to  36  coun- 
tries. Of  this  sum  $3.2  billion  was  actually 
drawn  in  cash ;  commitments  of  over  $800  million 
under  stand-by  arrangements  or  lines  of  credit  are 
still  outstanding ;  and  $100  million  in  such  credits 
were  allowed  to  expire  unused.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total  was  provided  during  the 
past  2  years,  and  the  total  amount  of  drawings 
and  unused  stand-by  commitments  outstanding  on 
December  31,  1958,  was  $2.6  billion.  On  that 
date,  the  Fund's  holdings  of  gold  and  U.S.  dollars 
available  for  new  advances  or  commitments  were 
$1.4  billion,  compared  with  $3.5  billion  at  the  end 
of  1956.  In  the  light  of  past  experience,  this 
amount  would  not  be  adequate  if  calls  on  the 
Fund  comparable  to  those  of  recent  years  were 
made.  The  Fund  must  maintain  sufficient  liquid 
resources  to  constitute  a  second  line  of  reserves 
to  which  its  members  can  turn  with  assurance  at 
any  time. 

The  proposed  general  increase  of  50  percent  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund,  together  with  larger 
increases  requested  by  a  few  countries,  will  meet 
this  need.  These  increases  will  raise  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  by  approximately  $5  billion,  of  which 
gold  and  dollars  will  amount  to  some  $2.3  billion. 
If  these  new  resources  are  made  available,  the 
Free  World  can  have  full  confidence  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Fund  to  perform  its  tasks  in  the 
coming  years. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund, 
when  a  quota  is  increased,  the  member  must  pay 
25  percent  of  the  increase  in  gold,  and  the  balance 
in  its  currency.  In  our  case,  this  means  a  payment 
of  approximately  $344  million  in  gold  and  $1,031 
million  in  dollars.    The  latter  will  be  held  in  non- 
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interest  bearing  notes  to  be  utilized  only  at  such 
time  as  the  Fund  may  need  cash  to  meet  drawings 
by  its  members. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  cooperative  nature  of 
this  proposed  increase  in  Fund  resources.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  gold  to  be  paid  to  the  Fund  will 
come  from  other  countries.  Moreover,  the  addi- 
tional holdings  of  other  leading  currencies  will  be 
increasingly  useful  to  the  Fund,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  recent  extension  of  the  convertibility 
of  major  European  currencies.  This  increase  in 
resources  on  a  very  broad  base  is  assured  by  the 
provision  that  the  increase  will  not  become  effec- 
tive until  members  having  75  percent  of  present 
Fund  quotas  have  consented  to  quota  increases. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  has,  in  its  12  years  of  operations, 
made  loans  of  over  $4  billion  in  49  different  coun- 
tries and  territories.  The  Bank's  reconstructior 
loans  were  made  in  1947,  and  since  then  the  Bank 
has  made  loans  of  some  $3.6  billion  for  productive 
development  projects.  Loans  by  the  Bank  are 
currently  running  at  the  rate  of  about  $700  million 
per  year.  Most  of  these  loans  have  been  made  tc 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  Th( 
Bank's  own  financing  and  technical  assistance 
activities  have  increased  the  pace  of  economk 
growth  all  over  the  Free  World.  The  Bank  ha: 
also  been  able  to  act  as  a  conduit  and  stimulant  t( 
the  flow  of  private  capital  into  less  developed  areas 

Under  the  charter  of  the  International  Bank 
only  a  small  part  of  its  authorized  capital  is  avail 
able  for  lending,  and  the  Bank  obtains  its  fu 
primarily  through  borrowings  in  the  financia 
markets  of  the  world.  Most  of  its  authorize 
capital  is,  in  effect,  a  guaranty  for  these  borrc 
ings.  The  Bank  has  raised  the  equivalent  of  mor 
than  $2  billion  through  issuance  of  its  bonds  ii 
several  different  currencies.  Approximately  $1. 
billion  of  such  bonds  are  currently  outstanding 
These  bonds  are  recognized  throughout  the  worl 
as  high  quality  securities.  Both  because  of  tl 
member  countries'  guaranties  and  because  of 
outstanding  character  of  its  record,  the  Bank  ha 
been  able  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money  at  f« 
quent  intervals  at  rates  of  interest  comparable 
those  on  high-grade  Government  securities.  Th 
permits  the  Bank  to  fix  interest  rates  on  its  ot 
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loans  that  do  not  impose  undue  burdens  on  the 
sorrowing  countries. 

At  present,  and  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
ibility  of  the  Bank  to  raise  funds  in  the  capital 
narket  of  the  United  States  will  depend  largely 
ipon  the  guaranty  inherent  in  this  country's  sub- 
scription. Under  the  current  rate  of  Bank  borrow- 
ing, the  present  amount  of  this  guaranty  will  be 
exceeded  in  the  next  2  years.  If  the  Bank  is  to 
continue  to  play  its  full  part  in  raising  productiv- 
ty  and  living  standards,  additional  capital  far 
)eyond  the  amount  covered  by  the  existing  United 
States  subscription  will  be  needed. 

The  proposed  increase  of  110  percent  in  the 
,otal  capital  of  the  Bank  and  of  100  percent  in 
;he  United  States  subscription  will  permit  the 
3ank  to  meet  its  needs  for  borrowed  funds  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time.  No  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  our  subscription  would  be  required  to  be 
)aid  in  except  to  meet  defaults  on  the  Bank's  ob- 
igations.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
contingent  liability  will  become  a  real  one. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Fund,  the  proposed  in- 
:rease  in  the  capital  of  the  Bank  will  not  become 
effective  until  subscriptions  have  been  received 
:or  approximately  75  percent  of  the  existing 
iapital.  This  will  assure  a  wide  participation  by 
he  member  countries. 

The  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  which  describes  in  detail  the  proposal 
o  increase  the  resources  of  the  Bank  and  Fund, 
s  attached.4 


The  entire  Free  World  needs  sound  currencies 
nd  orderly  exchange  systems  to  foster  trade  and 
conomic  growth  and  it  needs  capital  which  will 
upport  rising  living  standards  and  accelerate  the 
>ace  of  economic  development  in  all  of  the  mem- 
ber countries.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
<nd  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
nd  Development  have  achieved  outstanding  rec- 
ords as  effective  instruments  toward  these  ends. 
|ror  the  well-being  of  the  Free  World  and  in  our 
' 

*  Not  printed  here. 


own  interest,  it  is  essential  that  the  proposed  in- 
creases in  the  resources  of  these  two  institutions 
take  place. 

There  is  real  urgency  for  prompt  action.  The 
United  States  has  for  many  months  been  taking 
the  lead  in  this  important  effort  to  equip  the  Bank 
and  Fund  to  continue  their  work.  The  countries 
of  the  Free  World  look  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  our  economic  strength,  to  set  the  pace  by 
acting  without  delay  to  take  up  our  subscription 
in  the  new  stock  of  the  Bank  and  to  pay  our  quota 
increase  in  the  Fund.  I  consider  it  to  be  most 
important  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
maintain  the  posture  of  leadership  which  it  now 
occupies.  To  this  end,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  so  that  these  in- 
creases may  promptly  be  made  effective,  to  ensure 
further  progress  toward  realizing  a  better  life  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Free  World. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House, 
February  12, 1959 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


85th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Report  on  Audit  of  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  Fiscal  Year  1958.  H.  Doc.  457.  January 
2,  1959.    39  pp. 


86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Report  on  Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1958.  H.  Doc.  49.  January  19, 
1959.     14  pp. 

Review  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  Development 
and  Implementation.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  review  of  the  mutual  security  programs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — Pakistan,  Janu- 
ary 21-22,  1959.     47  pp. 

International  Labor  Conference  Convention  No.  105. 
Letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  H.  Doc. 
78.     February  16,  1959.    6  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Processing  Tax  on  Palm  Oil. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  147.  H.  Rept.  65.  February 
24, 1959.     1  p. 

Free  Importation  of  Tourist  Literature.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  2411.  H.  Rept.  68.  February  24,  1959. 
3  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Problems  of  Coordinating  FAO/UNICEF  Activities 


FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  FAO/UNICEF  JOINT  POLICY  COMMITTEE 
ROME,  SEPTEMBER  29-OCTOBER  2,  1958 


by  Ralph  W.  Phillips 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Policy  Commit- 
tee established  at  the  governmental  level  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  (FAO)  and  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  (UNICEF)  was  held  at  Rome,  Italy, 
from  September  29  to  October  2,  1958.  The  par- 
ticipating governments  designated  by  the  FAO 
Council  were  Brazil,  France,  Iran,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  States,  while  Austria,  El 
Salvador,  Italy,  the  Philippines,  and  Tunisia  had 
been  designated  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
UNICEF. 

During  the  period  since  World  War  II  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  international  organizations  but  also  in  the 
scope  of  their  activities.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  problems  of  coordination  and  some 
danger  of  duplication  have  arisen. 

Various  bodies  exist  for  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  two  or  more  international  organizations. 
However,  these  bodies  are  generally  composed  of 
staff  members,  consultants,  or  representatives  of 
governing  bodies,  who  serve  in  individual  capaci- 


•  Mr.  Phillips,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  Director  of  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  was  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee  and 
was  elected  cliairman  of  the  meeting. 
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ties.  The  FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Commit- 
tee is  among  the  first  such  bodies  to  be  established 
at  the  governmental  level  to  seek  more  effective 
ways  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  two  inter- 
governmental international  organizations. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  the  results  of  the  first 
meeting  of  this  Committee  may  be  of  interest  quite 
apart  from  the  immediate  questions  requiring  the 
joint  attention  of  FAO  and  UNICEF. 

The  FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee  is 
not  in  any  sense  an  executive  body ;  its  task  is  tc 
prepare  recommendations  for  consideration  by  th( 
governing  bodies  of  the  two  organizations. 

Terms  of  Reference 

Since  the  governing  bodies  directly  responsibh 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Committee  meet  a 
different  times  and  places,  these  two  bodies  hac 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  agreeing  fully  on  th< 
Committee's  terms  of  reference.  Thus,  the  firs 
task  before  the  Committee  was  to  review  an(j 
clarify  its  terms  of  reference,  and  the  following 
were  recommended  for  endorsement  by  the  FA( 
Council  and  the  UNICEF  Executive  Board. 

The  FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committe 
should  be  guided  by  the  following  terms  of  refer 
ence : 

(1)  to  recommend  general  principles  to  be  fo 
lowed  by  FAO  and  UNICEF  within  their  respe 
tive  spheres  of  competence  in  jointly  assistin: 
governments  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  mother 
and  children ; 
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(2)  to  recommend  to  the  UNICEF  Executive 
ioard  the  types  of  country  programs  of  interest 
)  FAO  to  receive  UNICEF  support ; 

(3)  to  recommend  to  the  FAO  Council  and 
irough  it  to  the  Conference  the  participation 
jquired  from  FAO  in  joint  undertakings,  draw- 
\g  attention  to  budgetary  implications ; 

(4)  to  recommend  and  review  from  time  to  time 
le  measures  needed  to  plan  and  coordinate  the 
ssistance  provided  jointly  to  governments  by 
AO  and  UNICEF,  taking  into  account  problems 
mt  arise  from  different  procedures  for  program- 
ig  as  well  as  from  the  different  timing  of  the 
•ssions  of  the  governing  bodies,  and  also  the  in- 
rests  and  activities  of  other  international  agen- 
es,  especially  the  World  Health  Organization, 
le  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
mization,  and  the  U.N.  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs, 
.  their  respective  spheres  of  responsibility ; 

(5)  to  recommend  methods  by  which  programs 
sisted  by  FAO  and  UNICEF  may  be  more 
Fectively  coordinated  with  the  U.N.  technical  as- 
stance  programs  within  the  country,  particularly 

the  planning  stage  ; 

(6)  to  review  the  manner  in  which  FAO  and 
NICEF  divide  their  efforts  in  carrying  out 
;int  projects,  and  call  attention  to  any  instances 

here  either  agency  duplicates,  or  is  apt  to  dupli- 
1  te,  the  functions  of  the  other ; 

(7)  to  receive  and  review,  primarily  from  the 
^wpoint  of  coordination,  progress  and  evalua- 
te reports  on  the  different  types  of  jointly  as- 
i  ;ted  programs ; 

(8)  to  consider  any  other  matters  of  joint  in- 
1  'est  to  FAO  and  UNICEF ;  and 

(9)  to  submit  to  the  FAO  Council  and  to  the 
1SICEF  Executive  Board  recommendations  or 
delusions  in  relation  to  (1)  to  (8)  above. 

iHning  Areas  of  Joint  Interest 

jUie  Committee  then  undertook  to  define  the 
bad  areas  of  joint  FAO/UNICEF  program 
i|  erest  as  follows : 

(1)  Preliminary  program-planning  surveys,  in- 
c  ding  the  collection  and  appraisal  of  existing 
1  a,  to  determine  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
:|  isf  since  which  may  be  provided  in  response  to 
J-  <'inment  requests.  These  are  designed  to  pro- 
^le    information    on    the    following    questions 

ong  others : 
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(a)  The  diet  of  children  and  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers  and  how  far  this  provides,  or 
fails  to  provide,  their  nutritional  needs. 

(b)  The  existing  and  potential  sources  of  food 
which  will  help  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  mothers  and 
children.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
foods  are  milk  and  milk  products,  other  livestock 
products,  eggs,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

(c)  The  organizational  programing  and  per- 
sonnel problems  to  be  solved  and  the  training  ac- 
tivities needed  for  effective  long-term  action  to 
improve  nutrition  of  mothers  and  children. 

(2)  Projects  which  are  being  carried  out  or 
envisaged  by  governments  in  which  FAO  and 
UNICEF  assistance  is  sought  for  planning  and 
implementation.    These  include  the  following: 

(a)  Comprehensive  surveys  on  which  national 
food  and  nutrition  policies  to  improve  the  diet  of 
the  population,  and  in  particular  that  of  vulner- 
able groups  such  as  mothers  and  children,  can  be 
based. 

(b)  The  organization  of  nutrition  services  in 
countries. 

(c)  Supplementary  feeding  programs  for 
mothers  and  children. 

(d)  The  development  of  the  production  and 
processing  of  dairy  products,  and  of  other  foods 
including  fish,  poultry,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  with 
the  aim  of  improving  the  diets  of  mothers  and 
children.  The  promotion  of  school  gardens  falls 
under  this  head. 

(e)  The  development  and  use  of  new  sources 
of  protein-rich  foods,  or  of  other  foods  of  high 
nutritive  value. 

(f )  The  training  of  personnel  in  nutrition  and 
directly  related  fields  at  various  levels  to  plan, 

supervise,  and  to  participate  in  country  projects. 

(g)  Programs  of  education  in  nutrition  de- 
signed to  improve  family  diets. 

(h)  Assistance  to  governments  in  strengthen- 
ing and  coordinating  various  programs,  within 
their  respective  countries,  which  aim  at  improving 
the  nutrition  of  mothers  and  children,  and  also 
in  many  instances  benefit  the  community  as  a 
whole.  These  programs  may  be  concerned  with 
the  development  of  agricultural  extension,  home 
economics,  marketing,  and  community  develop- 
ment services,  as  well  as  nutritional  services  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  education  of  the  people 
in  better  habits  of  diet  and  encouraging  the  use 
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of  appropriate  nutritious  foods.  Assistance  in  the 
concurrent  development  of  health  and  educational 
services  is  the  responsibility  of  WHO  and 
UNESCO  respectively,  while  the  United  Nations 
has  broad  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  commu- 
nity development. 

(3)  Projects  of  regional  interest  concerned  with 
the  training  in  nutrition  and  directly  related  fields 
of  workers  who  in  turn  can  contribute  to  pro- 
grams of  popular  education  in  nutrition  and  other 
practical  nutrition  programs. 

(4)  Evaluation  studies  of  joint  activities. 

Principles  Governing  Joint  Actions 

The  next  and  perhaps  the  most  important  task 
before  the  Committee  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  set 
of  principles  which  might  govern  joint  actions  by 
FAO  and  UNICEF.  These  recommended  prin- 
ciples are : 

(1)  In  response  to  a  government  request  for 
assistance,  there  will  be  joint  action  from  the 
beginning  with  respect  to  planning  and  execution 
by  the  assisting  agencies,  including  other  special- 
ized agencies  concerned. 

(2)  Technical  leadership  and  guidance  will  be 
given  by  FAO,  within  its  fields  of  competence, 
with  respect  both  to  types  of  projects  that 
UNICEF  may  agree  to  assist  and  specific  projects, 
which  have  FAO's  technical  approval. 

(3)  FAO  will  undertake  to  indicate  whether  a 
project  falling  within  its  fields  of  responsibility 
has  its  technical  approval ;  if  approval  is  given,  it 
will  sign  the  plan  of  operations.  FAO  may  agree 
that  in  certain  cases  where  its  interests  are  of  a 
minor  character  the  technical  approval  of  the 
organization  would  not  be  required. 

(4)  Assistance  given  by  FAO  will  consist 
mainly  of  technical  advice  and  guidance  given 
through  its  headquarters  or  regional  staff  and 
through  technical  personnel  assigned  to  projects 
under  the  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram or  other  funds.  FAO  will  provide  tech- 
nical leadership  and  support  by  fellowships  and 
other  means  to  training  activities  where  appro- 
priate. 

(5)  Assistance  given  by  UNICEF  will  consist 
mainly  of  equipment  and  supplies  not  readily 
available  in  the  country,  material  aid  for  training, 
including,  when  necessary  and  not  available  from 
other  sources,  support  for  fellowships  for  study 
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abroad    and   stipends   for   training   within   th< 
country. 

(6)  The  implementation  of  a  project  in  a  coun 
try  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  government 
Governments  will  provide  local  leadership  anc 
operating  personnel,  supplies  and  equipmen' 
available  within  the  country,  and  other  service 
normally  provided  by  governments  in  nationa 
programs. 

(7)  All  projects  in  countries  should  be  designs 
to  strengthen  national  programs,  and  the  govern 
ment  should  be  in  a  position  to  insure  the  cor 
tinuation  of  projects  undertaken,  except  wher 
the  problem  is  solved  during  the  course  of  th 
project. 

Problems  of  Financial  and  Technical  Support 

The  Committee,  in  considering  the  above  prii 
ciples,  noted  that  the  UNICEF  Executive  Boar 
meets  twice  a  year  and  that,  either  through  polio 
decisions  of  the  Board  or  by  extending  aid  < 
country  projects  already  in  progress,  UNICEF 
in  a  position  to  take  action  with  little  delay.    C 
the  other  hand,  the  FAO  Conference,  which  aj 
proves  the  FAO  program  and  budget,  meets  on' 
every  2  years.    Since  the  need  for  FAO  particip 
tion    in    UNICEF    projects   in   the    expandir 
UNICEF   program  generally   cannot  easily  1 
anticipated  a  year  or  so  in  advance,  FAO  nu 
find  itself  without  resources,  approved  by  the  Co 
ference,  to  contribute  to  projects  which  UNICE 
is  ready  to  support. 

The  UNICEF  Executive  Board  recognized 
difficulty  in  a  policy  decision  in  September  19 
which  allows  UNICEF  to  reimburse  to  FAO 
ditional  personnel  costs,  pending  arrangement 
meet  these  through  the  FAO  regular  program 
ETAP.  The  decision  was  approved  by  the  Boa 
in  September  1958  to  reimburse  FAO  for  ad< 
tional  personnel  costs  for  nutrition  projects  di- 
ing  1959.  The  Director  General  will  propose » 
the  FAO  Conference  in  1959  that  FAO  funds  I 
provided  to  meet  these  costs,  beginning  in  19'. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  of  personnel  if 
joint  FAO/UNICEF  projects  through  ETA, 
while  UNICEF  and  FAO  make  efforts  to  insi3 
that  requests  for  needed  personnel  are  included  i 
ETAP  country  programs,  priority  in  ETAP 
quests  is  set  by  governments;  further,  the  avr 
able  ETAP  funds  may  be  insufficient  to  cover  sib 
requests,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  « 
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jater  part  of  these  funds  is  now  committed  for 
itinuing  projects. 

rhe  Committee  further  considered  the  problem 
adequate  planning,  particularly  advance  plan- 
lg,  so  that  the  coordination  of  the  two  programs 
uld  not  be  jeopardized  through  the  time  lags 
ween  sessions  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
HCEF  and  the  governing  bodies  of  FAO.  In 
rticular,  advance  planning  is  necessary  to  in- 
•e  that  the  necessary  technical  personnel  is  re- 
nted by  the  recipient  government  under  the 
hnical  assistance  program, 
rhe  Committee  further  noted  that  this  advance 
inning  should  be  taken  into  account  by  both 
HCEF  and  FAO  and  that  the  FAO  governing 
dies  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  proposed 
nmitments  in  relation  to  programing  by 
fICEF  involving  commitments  on  behalf  of 
LO,  in  order  to  insure  the  necessary  technical 
jport. 

I  was  noted  that  these  programs  involved  sub- 
t-matter  fields  other  than  nutrition  and  that, 
lending  on  the  requests  from  governments, 
•-re  might  be  a  considerable  workload  on  the 
hnical  side  for  FAO  in  some  of  these  other 
ds,  such  as  in  poultry  production,  fish  produc- 
q,  horticulture,  school  gardens,  small-animal 
)duction,  etc. 

rhe  Committee  was  informed  of  the  limitations 
ler  the  ETAP  program  which  might  seriously 
uce  the  effectiveness  of  the  expanded  UNICEF 
•gram  through  lack  of  technical  personnel.  It 
3  pointed  out  that,  with  the  increased  costs  of 
finical  assistance  and  the  increased  number  of 
|ntries  to  be  serviced  under  the  program,  less 
jistance  was  being  provided  for  each  country 
n  in  the  past  and  that  at  the  present  time  most 
I'ernments  are  already  committed  to  continuing 
ijects  in  the  technical-assistance  fields.  There 
llso  the  difficulty  that  many  UNICEF  projects 
|  requested  by  ministries  other  than  the  Minis- 
|  of  Agriculture,  which  is  normally  responsible 
\  technical-assistance  requests  to  FAO.  There- 
je  there  is  serious  danger  that  countries  in  their 
•|il  requests  under  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
jm  might  not  include  experts  required  to  insure 
Ijctive  use  of  UNICEF  funds.  The  Committee 
'Jeved  that  this  last  problem  might,  as  appro- 
jtte,  be  called  to  the  attention  of  governments 
trested  in  developing  nutrition  programs, 
he  Committee  also  considered  the  problems 
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which  arise  in  planning  projects  in  countries  and 
attempted  to  define,  in  broad  outline,  the  types 
of  data  and  other  information  needed  for  program 
planning  and  efficient  provision  of  FAO/UNICEF 
assistance  to  governments  that  request  such  as- 
sistance. However,  at  this  first  meeting,  the  Com- 
mittee could  do  little  more  than  undertake  a  pre- 
liminary exploration  of  the  problems  which  arise 
from  either  the  joint  planning  or  the  joint  op- 
eration of  projects  to  assist  governments. 

Estimating  Future  Demands 

The  Committee  also  attempted  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  further  problems 
may  emerge  owing  to  the  expansion  of  UNICEF 
aid  to  maternal  and  child  nutrition  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  demands  for  technical  partici- 
pation by  FAO.  It  was  noted  that  an  increase 
was  expected  during  the  next  3  years  in  both  the 
proportion  and  the  absolute  amount  of  UNICEF 
resources  being  devoted  to  the  support  of  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  nutrition.  This  implies 
an  increased  demand  upon  FAO  (and  also  WHO) 
for  technical  services.  The  Committee  was  not 
able,  at  its  first  meeting,  to  examine  this  problem 
fully,  but  it  appeared  quite  probable  that  there 
would  be  demands  for  technical  staff  services  in 
the  nutrition,  dairy,  and  perhaps  other  fields  be- 
yond the  levels  FAO  might  be  in  position  to  meet. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  requiring  full  study 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  proposed  that  its  next  meeting 
be  held  in  the  early  summer  or  autumn  of  1959, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  fall  1959  session 
of  the  UNICEF  Executive  Board,  as  well  as  the 
10th  session  of  the  FAO  Conference  in  November 
1959,  to  take  into  account  its  findings  on  the  above 
and  other  problems. 


International  Bank  Issues 
6-Month  Financial  Statement 

The  International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and 
Development  on  February  8  reported  that  its  re- 
serves had  risen  by  $31.8  million  in  the  first  6 
months  of  the  current  financial  year  to  a  total  of 
$382.1  million.1 

The  reserves  for  the  6-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1958,  are  made  up  of  net  earnings  of 
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'For  the  Bank's  statement  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1958,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  25, 1958,  p.  328. 
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$21.1  million  which  were  placed  in  the  supplemen- 
tal reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and  guaranties, 
and  loan  commissions  of  $11.4  million  which  were 
credited  to  the  special  reserve.  On  December  31 
the  supplemental  reserve  totaled  $256.7  million 
and  the  special  reserve  was  $125.4  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $57.4  million.  Expenses  totaled  $36.3  million 
and  included  $31.1  million  for  interest  on  the 
Bank's  funded  debt,  bond  issuance,  and  other 
financial  expenses. 

During  the  period  the  Bank  made  15  loans  total- 
ing $431.4  million— in  Austria,  Brazil,  Ceylon, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Federation  of  Malaya,  India 
(two  loans),  Japan  (four  loans),  Peru,  South 
Africa,  and  Sudan.  This  brought  the  total  num- 
ber of  loans  to  219  in  49  countries  and  raised  the 
gross  total  of  commitments  to  $4,250.2  million. 

Disbursements  on  loans  were  $293.1  million, 
making  total  disbursements  $3,087.9  million  on 
December  31. 

The  Bank  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  the  equivalent  of 
$49.6  million  principal  amounts  of  loans.  At  De- 
cember 31  the  total  amount  of  such  sales  was 
$469.6  million,  of  which  all  except  $69  million  was 
without  the  Bank's  guaranty. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $26.2  million.  Total  principal  repay- 
ments amounted  to  $449.9  million  on  December 
31;  this  included  $245.2  million  repaid  to  the 
Bank  and  $204.7  million  to  the  purchasers  of  bor- 
rowers' obligations  sold  by  the  Bank. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  Bank  amounted  to 
$1,791.9  million  on  December  31, 1958,  reflecting  a 
net  increase  of  $133.5  million  over  the  past  6 
months.  In  this  period  new  bond  issues  and  pri- 
vate placements  of  Bank  obligations  amounted  to 
the  equivalent  of  $262.6  million.  These  consisted 
of  a  public  issue  of  $100  million  of  bonds,  part  of 
which  is  subject  to  delayed  delivery,  and  three  pri- 
vate placements  of  obligations  totaling  the  equiva- 
lent of  $162.6  million,  including  $47.6  million  in 
deutsche  marks,  some  of  which  still  remain  to  be 
drawn  down  by  the  Bank.  Outstanding  debt  was 
increased  a  further  $21.7  million  as  a  result  of  the 
delivery  of  bonds  of  five  earlier  issues,  which  had 
been  subject  to  delayed  delivery  arrangements. 
Funded  debt  maturing  amounted  to  $119  million, 
and  purchases  for  sinking  funds  and  purchase 
funds  were  $7.1  million. 


United  States  Views  on  Developments 
in  Trust  Territory  of  Tanganyika 

Statement  by  Mason  Sears 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council1 

The  Trusteeship  Council  in  its  examination  of 
conditions  in  Tanganyika  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look or  to  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  recent 
events  in  Africa  or  to  underestimate  the  forces  that 
underlie  the  primary  African  urge  for  freedom 
and  equality.  The  Council,  of  course,  has  no  ra 
sponsibility  for  events  outside  the  trust  territory; 
But  we  know  that  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  forces  involved  has  now  become  more  necessary 
than  ever  if  the  final  phases  of  trusteeship  in 
Tanganyika  are  to  be  successful.  We  also  believe 
that  the  present  administration  in  the  trust  terri 
tory  is  acutely  aware  of  this. 

Furthermore,  if  Tanganyika  responds  to  tnt 
accelerating  tempo  of  the  times  and  achieves  self 
government  smoothly  and  without  delay,  its  ex 
ample  may  have  a  constructive  bearing  on  politica 
stability  and  constitutional  development  in  area* 
beyond  its  borders.  At  all  events  almost  overnighl 
the  affairs  of  Tanganyika  and  the  role  of  the  inter 
national  trusteeship  system  itself  have  taken  on 
new  and  unexpected  significance  for  the  future 
Africa. 

Like  its  neighbors  Tanganyika  has  a  commu 
nity  of  European  settlers  who  are  very  active 
the  political  life  of  the  territory.    Temporari 
this  community  holds  as  many  seats  in  the  Legis 
lative  Council  as  the  Africans,  who  outnumbe 
them  2,000  to  1.    In  such  territories  two  basic : 
quirements  must  be  met  by  the  administration 
effective  and  orderly  progress  toward  indepenc 
ence  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  first  is  that  there  must  be  a  clear  under 
standing  and  acceptance  by  the  Africans  of  t 
political  goals  which  they  are  headed  for. 

In  Tanganyika  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  ne> 
governor,  Sir  Richard  Turnbull,  was  to  improv 
the  political  atmosphere  by  announcing  that  whe 
self-government  is  attained  both  the  legislate 
and  executive  sides  of  government  are  likely 
be  predominantly  African. 

This  pronouncement,  which  is  taken  to  mea 


1  Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  Feb.  6  (U.S./U.- 
press  release  3148). 
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hat  Tanganyika  will  be  developed  as  a  state  pri- 
aarily  African  in  character  and  with  a  govern- 
aent  mainly  in  African  hands,  had  been  urged 
:or  several  years  by  many  voices  hi  this  Council, 
ncluding  that  of  the  United  States. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  therefore  that  it  was 
ixtremely  well  received  in  the  territory  even 
hough  similar  statements  in  less  explicit  lan- 
guage had  been  expressed  on  a  number  of  occa- 
ions  by  the  preceding  administration.  It  should 
emove  for  all  time  the  fear  of  those  Africans 
vho  believed  that  their  territory  was  headed  for 
t  form  of  self-government  which  would  allow 
Europeans  to  retain  a  disproportionate  share  of 
>olitical  control. 

The  second  basic  requirement  is  that  Africans 
aust  have  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  plans  be- 
Qg  made  for  their  progress  toward  independence, 
n  the  often  expressed  opinion  of  the  United 
>tates  delegation,  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
,y  announcing  from  time  to  time  the  period  wi th- 
ai which  the  government  hopes  to  accomplish  the 
ext  step  in  its  program  leading  toward  self- 
overnment.    We    believe    that    such    publicly 
lanned,  step-by-step  progress  gives  to  the  people 
sense  of  purpose  and  direction  which  will  en- 
ble  them  to  move  more  rapidly  and  more  har- 
loniously  ahead  than  might  otherwise  be  possible. 
In  keeping  with  this  philosophy  the  United 
tates  delegation  hopes  that  the  government  in 
le  near  future  will  consider  the  advisability  of 
,idicating  an  approximate  date  for  the  achieve- 
lent  of  fully  responsible  ministerial  government 
1  the  territory. 

;  The  United  States  delegation  also  hopes  that 
ie  next  territorial  constitution  will  provide  for 
niversal    suffrage.     In    our    statement    of   last 
ear 2  we  requested  the  Administering  Authority 
i)  consider  the  advisability  of  such  a  step  and  we 
jpeat  the  suggestion  again  this  year, 
i  The  privilege  of  universal  suffrage  has  been 
^tended  by  the  British  Government  to  the  people 
if  its  dependent  territories  in  other  parts  of  Af- 
;ca.    It  was  established  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment several  years  ago  in  all  of  the  12  territories 
French  West  and  Equatorial  Africa.    It  will 
)  established  in  limited  form  in  the  Congo  this 
>ar  and  is  already  in  operation  in  all  African 
ust  territories  except  Tanganyika.     If  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  universal  suffrage  was  advisable  in 
all  these  places,  ranging  from  territories  in  the 
remote  interior  to  those  on  the  coastline,  it  may 
also  be  helpful  in  Tanganyika.  In  any  case  Tan- 
ganyika should  not  be  held  back  because  of  offi- 
cial policy  in  adjoining  territories. 

This  leads  me  to  comment  on  the  geographical 
fact  that  the  trust  territory  lies  between  other  ter- 
ritories in  East  and  Central  Africa  where  there 
are  somewhat  similar  problems  of  adjustment  be- 
tween Africans  and  Europeans.  The  United 
States  delegation  recognizes  that  there  could  be 
serious  consequences  for  Africa  if  a  possibly  slower 
rate  of  political  progress  in  these  territories  were 
somehow  unintentionally  permitted  to  slow  down 
the  faster  rate  of  progress  which  could  be  expected 
under  present  circumstances  in  Tanganyika. 
However,  there  is  no  present  indication  that  this 
will  happen.  The  United  States  delegation  has 
confidence  that  the  Administering  Authority  will 
encourage  Tanganyika,  as  a  trust  territory,  to 
advance  on  its  own  merits  unimpeded  by  conditions 
in  neighboring  areas  which  are  not  under  inter- 
national supervision. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  touch  on  the  economic 
problems  of  the  territory  except  to  say  that  our 
delegation  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  accepted  the  obligation  to  assist  Tan- 
ganyika in  meeting  its  budgetary  deficit.  Tan- 
ganyika will  not  be  the  first  territory  to  start  its 
independent  life  under  financial  difficulties.  These 
can  be  overcome  in  time — especially  if  its  eventual 
African  government  succeeds,  as  we  think  it  will, 
in  proving  that  it  intends  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  protect  local  enterprises  and  attract  fur- 
ther investments  from  the  outside  world. 

But,  aside  from  its  economic  handicaps,  Tan- 
ganyika is  fortunate  in  many  ways. 

Politically,  for  example,  it  is  less  divided  be- 
tween its  nationalist  and  its  traditional  tribal 
leaders  than  most  other  territories.  In  this  sense 
Tanganyika  has  a  basic  political  unity  which  is  as 
good  or  better  than  any  other  territory  south  of 
the  Sahara. 

In  TANU — the  Tanganyika  African  National 
Union — it  also  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
effective  political  organizations  in  Africa.  TANU 
is  already  reported  to  have  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Africans  who  have  paid  dues  into 
its  treasury. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  will 
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agree  when  I  say  that  the  leader  of  TANU,  Julius 
Myerere,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  African  spokes- 
men who  have  appeared  before  the  United  Nations. 
He,  in  turn,  is  assisted  by  many  capable  lieuten- 
ants but  could  use  many  more. 

In  looking  toward  the  future  the  United  States 
delegation  hopes  that  this  very  influential  organ- 
ization will  be  encouraged  to  build  up  its  internal 
strength  and  discipline.  This  is  most  important 
because  much  of  Tanganyika's  success  or  failure  in 
the  next  few  years  will  revolve  around  the  activi- 
ties of  TANU. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  I  would  like  to 
report  that  a  visit  to  Dar-es-Salaam  last  Novem- 
ber produced  an  impression  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration in  Tanganyika  had  injected  fresh  life  and 
a  progressive  atmosphere  into  the  political  affairs 
of  the  territory. 

The  United  States  delegation  has  high  hopes 
that  the  final  chapters  in  the  dependent  life  of 
Tanganyika  will  be  as  successful  as  they  have  been 
in  other  territories  which  have  been  so  success- 
fully administered  by  the  British  Government. 


Nongovernmental  Advisers  Report 
on  13th  Session  of  the  GATT 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  report  made  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhoioer  on  December  11,  1958,  by  the 
nongovernmental  advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  13th  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  October  16-N ovember 
22,  1958} 

Press  release  116  dated  February  16 

Sir:  The  Thirteenth  Session  of  the  GATT  just 
completed  at  Geneva  demonstrated  again  that  this 
practical,  common  sense  forum  affords  the  United 
States  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  carrying 
out  our  reciprocal  trade  policies  as  established  by 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act.  It  also 
performs  a  vital  role  in  improving  international 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  common 
problems. 

It  is  apparent  to  us  that  signatory  nations  de- 
sire to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  General 


1  For  announcements  concerning  the  full  delegation,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  3, 1958,  p.  713.  For  a  review  of  the  13th 
session,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  8,  1958,  p.  930. 


Agreement.  We  were  impressed  by  the  frank, 
open  discussions  of  issues  and  complaints,  and  the 
willingness  of  participating  countries  to  examine 
fairly  and  earnestly  criticisms  and  suggestions 
whether  directed  at  their  policies  or  those  of  other 
nations.  Obviously  not  all  problems  are  con- 
clusively resolved  at  a  particular  session.  Some 
take  considerable  time  and  consideration  because 
of  understandable  economic  circumstances  affect- 
ing a  given  country.  Yet  much  has  been 
accomplished  and  more  is  in  prospect. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  this  Thirteenth. 
Session,  as  we  see  it,  was  the  establishment  of  i 
three  committees  on  the  expansion  of  trade.  One, 
of  these  committees  will  plan  for  future  tariff  and' 
trade  negotiations.  The  others  will  give  thought 
and  study  to  two  very  difficult  areas  of  world 
trade,  namely  problems  of  trade  in  agricultural 
products  and  special  trade  problems  of  under- 
developed areas. 

Expansion  of  trade  opportunities  and  the  fur- 
ther negotiations  for  lowering  tariffs  cannot  be 
fully  successful  without  some  resolution  of  these 
two  key  problems. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  for  the 
United  States  to  be  most  active  in  the  work  of 
these  committees.  The  United  States  must  help 
to  find  solutions  to  the  very  difficult  problems  that 
will  come  up  in  any  tariff  negotiations.  The 
United  States  must  use,  with  discretion,  the  addi- 
tional authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1958  to  reduce  tariffs  over  a  four- 
year  period.  The  United  States  must  also  give 
as  much  consideration  to  the  interest  of  our  ex- 
porting industries  as  is  given  to  the  interests  of 
industries  affected  by  imports.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  that  various  governmental  departments  are 
already  actively  at  work  preparing  for  the  next 
round  of  negotiations  with  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement. 

We  urge  that  renewed  efforts  be  made  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  important  and  useful 
functions  performed  through  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  We  wish  all  citizens 
of  our  country  could  see,  as  we  have,  the  dili- 
gence, the  well  directed  efforts  and  the  patience 
of  our  Governmental  delegates.  To  see  this  group 
in  action  provides  assurance  that  the  interests 
of  American  agriculture,  labor,  consumers,  and 
business     are     being    adequately     safeguarded. 
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Jbove  all,  our  people  should  understand  that 
ther  member  nations  cannot  by  their  votes  com- 
lit  us  to  any  policy  unacceptable  to  us. 

Finally,  we  believe  the  decision  to  hold  two 
leetings  each  year  instead  of  one  will  expedite 
nd  make  the  work  of  the  GATT  even  more  ef- 
ective.     It  continues  to  be  highly  desirable  that 

permanent  organization  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  to  dispose  on  a  current  basis  of  the  many 
outine  matters  which  slow  the  deliberations  of 
he  General  Sessions.  More  time  then  could  be 
levoted  to  major  policy  considerations. 

The  constructive,  conciliatory  attitudes  of 
JATT  members,  and  the  continued  emphasis 
Lpon  eliminating  barriers  to  world  trade  provide 

real  bulwark  against  the  threat  of  economic 
warfare. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Enid  H.  Robinson, 
Hampton,  Iowa. 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg, 
AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  Wagner, 

ChampUn  Oil  and  Refining  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

George  H.  Wilson, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Clarksburg,  California. 


Inited  States  Delegations 

0  International  Conferences 

conomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
uary  12  (press  release  109)  that  Christopher  H. 
'hillips,  U.S.  representative  on  the  U.N.  Eco- 
omic  and  Social  Council,  will  depart  on  Febru- 
!ty  16  for  Broadbeach,  Queensland,  Australia,  to 
jjrve  as  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  15th  ses- 
'  on  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
|ad  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Phillips'  appointment  was 
tanounced  by  the  White  House  on  January  24. 

1  The  session  will  begin  at  Broadbeach  on  March 
j,  1959.  En  route  Mr.  Phillips  will  stop  at  New 
'elhi  and  Bangkok  to  meet  with  officials  of  those 
wntries  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with 
irrent  economic  problems  in  the  area. 
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Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  will 
include : 

Alternate  U.S.  Representatives 

Frank  A.  Waring,  American  Consul  General,  Sydney 
J.  Robert  Fluker,  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs,  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  New  Delhi 

Principal  Adviser 

Robert  E.  Simpson,  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs, 

Bureau      of      Foreign      Commerce,      Department      of 

Commerce 

Advisers 

James  H.  Boulware,  Agricultural  Attache^  American  Em- 
bassy, Canberra 

William  H.  Diehl,  Office  of  International  Finance,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury 

Ben  F.  Dixon,  First  Secretary  and  United  States  Liaison 
Officer  to  ECAFE,  American  Embassy,  Bangkok 

Edward  A.  Dow,  Office  of  International  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

William  E.  Knight,  Economic  Officer,  American  Embassy, 
Canberra 

Harold  G.  McConeghey,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  American 
Embassy,  Canberra 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  was  established  in  1947  to  facilitate  con- 
certed action  for  economic  reconstruction  and 
development  in  the  region  and  for  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  economic  relations  of  the 
countries  of  the  region. 

The  principal  items  to  be  discussed  during  this 
session  will  include  an  analysis  of  industrial 
progress  achieved  in  the  postwar  period  and  a 
review  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  region  in 
1958;  population  growth  and  related  problems  of 
economic  development;  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Admin- 
istration and  specialized  agencies;  and  adoption 
of  a  program  of  work  and  priorities  for  the 
period  1959-60. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol   thereto.     Signed  at  Brussels 
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July  11,  1952.    Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.     TIAS 
2800. 

Ratification  deposited  (with  statement) :  Iraq,  January 
8,  1959. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptances  deposited  (with  statements) :  Norway,  De- 
cember 29,  1958 ;  Greece,  December  31,  1958. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  an- 
nexes and  to  texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  March  7, 
1955. 

Signature:  Austria,  October  28,  1958. 
Declaration  deposited  recognizing  signature  as  fully 

oinding:  Chile,  January  23,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  January  23, 1959. 

BILATERAL 

European  Atomic  Energy  Community 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  peaceful  uses  of 

atomic  energy.     Signed  at  Brussels  November  8,  1958. 

Entered  into  force:  February  18,  1959  (date  each  party 

received  from  the  other  written  notification  that  it 

has    complied    with    statutory    and    constitutional 

requirements). 

Japan 

Protocol  amending  research  and  power  reactor  agreement 
concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  June  16,  1958 
(TIAS  4133).     Signed  at  Washington  October  9,  1958. 
Entered  into  force:  February  17,  1959  (date  each  Gov- 
ernment received  from  the  other  written  notification 
that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional 
requirements). 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  16  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Philip  W.  Bonsai  to  be  Ambassador  to  Cuba.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  press  release  49  dated  January 
21.) 

Philip  K.  Crowe  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release 
91  dated  February  4.) 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  Ambassador  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  to  serve  concurrently  as  Minister  to  the  King- 
dom of  Yemen. 

Sheldon  T.  Mills  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press 
release  45  dated  January  20.) 


William  C.  Trimble  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Cambodia.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release 
46  dated  January  20. ) 

U.S.  Reestablishes  Consulate  at  Cebu 

A  consulate  was  reestablished  at  Cebu,  Philippines,  on 
February  2.    Robert  L.  Yost  will  be  the  principal  officer. 

The  Philippine  consular  districts  are  now  as  follows : 

Manila — Abra,  Albay,  Bataan,  Batanes,  Batangas, 
Cagayan,  Camarines  Norte,  Camarines  Sur,  Cataduanes, 
Cavite,  Ilocos  Norte,  Uocos  Sur,  Isabela,  Laguna,  La 
Union,  Marinduque,  Mindoro  Occidental,  Mindoro  Orien- 
tal, Mountain,  Nueva  Ecija,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Palawan, 
Pampanga,  Pangasinan,  Quezon,  Rizal,  Sorsogon,  Tarlae, 
and  Zambales. 

Cebu — Agusan,  Aklan,  Antique,  Bohol,  Bukidon,  Capiz, 
Cebu,  Cotabato,  Davao,  Uoilo,  Lanao,  Leyte,  Masbate, 
Misamis  Occidental,  Misamis  Oriental,  Negros  Occidental, 
Negros  Oriental,  Romblon,  Samar,  Sulu,  Surigao,  Zam- 
boanga  Del  Norte,  and  Zamboanga  Del  Sur. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  16-22 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  February  16  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  104  of 
February  10  and  107  and  109  of  February  12. 

Subject 

Note  to  U.S.S.R.  on  German  problem. 

Report  of  nongovernmental  advisers 
on  13th  session  of  GATT. 

Cultural  exchange  (Latin  America). 

U.S.  Embassy  opens  in  Guinea  (re- 
write). 

U.S.  consulate  opens  at  Kaduna,  Ni- 
geria (rewrite). 

Cultural  exchange  (Cambodia). 

DLF  loan  in  Nicaragua. 

Nominations  of  career  ministers. 

DLF  loan  to  Pakistan. 

Nomination  of  Riddleberger  as  Direc- 
tor, ICA   (biographic  details). 

Eleanor  Dulles :  "The  Challenge  to  the 
Western  Policy  for  Germany." 

DLF  loan  in  Taiwan  (rewrite). 

Dillon:  DACOR. 

Becker:  "The  Breadth  of  the  Territo- 
rial Sea  and  Fisheries  Jurisdiction." 

Cyprus  agreement. 

DLF  loan  in  Israel. 

Death  of  Lowell  C.  Pinkerton. 

Educational  exchange  (Trinidad). 

Herter :  death  of  W.  Bradley  Connors. 

President  of  El  Salvador  to  visit  the 
U.S. 

*  Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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ie  U.S.  Interest  in  the  Middle  East 


by  William  M.  Rountree 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs1 


t  seems  a  long  time  since  1935,  when  I  left 
}>rgia  for  the  uncertainties  of  life  in  Wash- 
:i  ton.  Although  it  has  perhaps  not  been  long 
Hears,  it  has  been  long  in  men's  lives.  Much 
i  ory  has  been  made,  particularly  in  the  area 
rch  has  been  my  principal  field  of  work  over 
h  past  15  years :  the  Middle  East,  which  I  use 
si  general  term  embracing  the  Near  Eastern 
i  South  Asian  region.  I  hope  you  will  permit 
i  to  reminisce  for  a  while  on  some  of  this 
ii  ory. 

[y  own  association  with  the  Near  East  began 
n^airo  during  the  war,  when  the  United  States 
.r  its  allies  were  fighting  a  sometimes  desperate 
tggle  against  the  Axis  threat.  That  struggle 
v:  successful.  Our  experience  gave  hope  that, 
■e  irdless  of  how  great  may  be  the  threat  to  man's 
■T  dom,  a  determined  resistance  can  turn  it  back. 

he  world  emerged  from  the  war  to  face  new 
» alems  and  new  threats. 

3t>ce,  Turkey,  and  Iran 

i  the  years  which  followed,  my  official  con- 
-»  moved  to  those  important  nations  which  lie 
Wig  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
pa  icularly  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  As  I  look 
i>a:  on  those  years  I  consider  myself  fortunate 
to  ave  been  a  witness  to  some  of  the  dramatic 
an  successful  struggles  of  these  free-world  na- 
1 1(  s.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  participated  in 
thi  program  proclaimed  the  Truman  doctrine, 
juijr  which  the  United  States  expressed  its  will- 
ttMiess  to  assist  nations  which  desired  help  in 
m  maintenance  of  their  independence  and 
so;  reignty. 

'jddress  made  before  the  Civitan  Club,  Macon,  Ga., 
onpb.  27  (press  release  140  dated  Feb.  26). 
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In  Greece  in  the  immediate  postwar  years  that 
nation  faced  a  threat  which  was  not  only  psy- 
chological and  economic  but  military  as  well. 
Communist  guerrillas,  who  created  a  civil  war, 
brought  new  suffering  and  terror  to  the  Greek 
people.  The  Greeks  have  seen  the  face  of  inter- 
national communism  and  have  turned  it  away. 
Their  soldiers  participated  valiantly  as  a  part  of 
the  United  Nations  force  in  Korea.  Their  coun- 
try has  now  been  restored  to  a  point  where  the 
need  for  United  States  aid  has  diminished  and 
where  a  confident  government  has  tackled  cou- 
rageously other  remaining  problems,  including 
that  of  relations  with  Turkey  and  the  question  of 
Cyprus. 

We  cannot  but  have  the  highest  praise  for  the 
statesmanship  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
understanding  which  were  displayed  by  all  par- 
ties, Greek,  Turk,  Cypriot,  and  British,  as  they 
recently  reached  agreement  upon  the  basis  for  a 
final  solution  of  the  Cyprus  question.2 

Turkey,  already  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  with  a  full  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  threat,  was  given  greater  economic  and 
military  strength  through  our  United  States  aid 
program,  which  began  in  1947.  The  courageous 
contribution  of  the  Turks  to  the  Korean  war  was 
a  measure  of  the  common  bond  of  interest  which 
existed  between  us  then  and  still  exists  today. 
Turkey  still  faces  serious  economic  problems,  but 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  free- world  nations  re- 
cent large-scale  credits  have  been  extended  that 
have  made  possible  an  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram which  we  hope  will  ease  the  situation.3 


3  For  a  Department  statement  on  the  Cyprus  agreement 
and  messages  from  President  Eisenhower,  see  p.  367. 
8  Bulletin  of  Aug.  25,  1958,  p.  322. 
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Both  Greece  and  Turkey  are  stanch  members 
of  the  NATO  alliance. 

My  years  in  Iran,  and  in  Washington  handling 
our  relations  with  Iran,  were  particularly  interest- 
ing. Iran  has  long  faced  directly  problems  posed 
by  Soviet  pressures.  There  have  been  in  Iran 
itself  both  a  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  de- 
sire to  minimize  friction  with  her  large  northern 
neighbor.  This  was  further  stimulated  by  Com- 
munist-backed political  activity  which  cooperated 
with  certain  Iranian  elements  in  the  takeover  of 
the  government,  resulting  in  the  departure  of  the 
Shah  briefly  in  August  1954.  The  Shah  returned 
a  few  days  later,  after  these  forces  were  over- 
thrown. The  months  that  followed  saw  a  patient 
rebuilding  of  Iran's  internal  strength  and  confi- 
dence. At  the  center  was  a  controversy  over  the 
status  and  future  of  the  oil  industry  which  was 
finally  settled  through  the  diligent  negotiations 
assisted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  and  Am- 
bassador Loy  Henderson.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
work  during  this  critical  period  with  Mr.  Hoover 
and  Ambassador  Henderson  in  their  patient 
efforts. 

Today  Iran's  problems  have  by  no  means  ended. 
The  United  States,  in  July  of  last  year,  indicated 
its  willingness  to  accentuate  its  support  for  the 
Baghdad  Pact  nations  through  the  conclusion  of 
bilateral  agreements  of  cooperation  with  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  and  Iran.4  The  Soviets,  wishing  to  pre- 
vent this  further  strengthening  of  Iran's  security, 
sought  to  obtain  Iranian  agreement  to  a  new 
Iranian-Soviet  pact.  We  understand  that  the 
negotiations  broke  down  because  of  Soviet  ob- 
jections to  Iran's  entering  into  purely  defensive 
arrangements  with  other  countries.  The  Iranians 
have  been  under  increasing  Soviet  pressure  since. 

These  years  in  these  countries  have  been  on  the 
whole  encouraging  times,  although  grave  prob- 
lems remain.  Out  of  the  great  troubles  which 
followed  the  war,  however,  these  nations  have  re- 
covered, and  we  in  the  United  States  owe  much 
today  to  their  courage  and  determination. 

I  have  mentioned  particularly  our  relations 
with  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  because  those  are 
the  countries  with  which  I  was  primarily  con- 
cerned in  the  immediate  postwar  years.  I  wish 
time  permitted  a  review  of  our  relations  with  each 


of  the  countries  in  the  area  and  a  summary  c 
the  programs  of  these  nations  to  achieve  tr 
aspirations  of  their  peoples,  including  the  d 
velopment  of  their  security,  economic  strengt! 
and  well-being. 

For  example,  Pakistan,  another  state  partic 
pating  in  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  a  member  ( 
SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
is  working  to  conquer  many  problems  which  hai 
faced  that  nation  since  independence. 

And  India,  under  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  w: 
not  during  these  years  in  full  agreement  with  i 
on  certain  aspects  of  international  policy,  but  tl 
Government  of  India  has  built  a  strong  and  ir. 
pressive  democracy.  We  owe  much  to  it  for  tl 
demonstration  of  freedom  which  it  has  made 
Asia. 

The  years  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  were  fc 
lowed  by  my  appointment  first  as  Deputy  Assit 
ant  Secretary  and  then  as  Assistant  Secretary 
State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affar 
Many  do  not  envy  me  my  job.  Sometimes  ea- 
day  seems  to  bring  a  more  difficult  problem  or 
new  and  more  perplexing  aspect  to  an  old  or 
There  are  times  when  it  appears  that  most  of  t 
problems  of  the  area  are  insurmountable.  But 
believe  there  could  be  few  more  interesting  ai 
fascinating  jobs,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  ii 
portance  of  our  relations  with  the  countries 
the  area,  with  which  we  have  so  many  comm 
interests,  compensates  adequately  for  the  ha 
work. 


Organization  of  the  Department  of  State 


*  Ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1958,  p.  272. 
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When  I  discussed  with  the  program  chairm 
an  appropriate  subject  for  my  talk  today 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  hearing  son 
thing  of  how  we  operate  in  the  State  Departme 
as  well  as  a  review  of  some  of  the  foreign-affa 
problems  of  concern  to  me. 

May  I  at  this  point  say  how  deeply  all  of  us  i 
the  Department  regret  the  illness  of  Secrete 
Dulles.  It  is  our  strong  hope  that  he  may  sol 
again  be  able  to  work  with  us  and  guide  us  in  0 
complex  problems  of  world  affairs.  His  grit 
wisdom  and  dedication  to  the  principles  for  wh  I 
our  Nation  stands  render  him  a  public  serv.'t 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  United  States.  In  e 
temporary  absence  of  Secretary  Dulles,  Goverir 
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ter,  the  Under  Secretary,  now  ably  heads  the 
tartment  of  State. 

erhaps  most  of  you  know  generally  how  the 
tartinent  is  organized.  Paralleling  Governor 
ter  for  economic  matters  is  the  Under  Secre- 
'  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr.  Dillon.  Directly 
sting  Governor  Herter  are  a  Deputy  Under 
retary  for  Political  Affairs,  Ambassador  Rob- 
Murphy,  and  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
ninistration,  Ambassador  Henderson.  These 
r  officers,  with  the  Secretary,  constitute  the  top 
>lon  of  the  Department. 

t  the  next  echelon  are  a  number  of  bureaus, 
organized  geographically  to  deal  with  the 
icipal  areas  of  the  world ;  my  own  Bureau  of 
r  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  is  one  of 
five.  Every  aspect  of  our  relations  with  the 
ons  of  this  area  is  of  primary  concern  to  me. 
associates  in  the  bureau  include  officers  who 
expert  on  each  country  and  territory.  In  car- 
ig  out  our  day-to-day  operations  we  draw  also 
n  the  vast  resources  of  other  agencies  which 
involved  directly  or  indirectly  with  interna- 
al  relations. 

/pical  Day 

et  us  take  a  typical  day.     It  begins  with  read- 

the  most  important  cables  and  reports  from 

14  embassies  and  20  consular  posts  in  my  area. 

se  may  cover  a  variety  of  problems,  or  the 

i:  of  them  may  concentrate  on  various  aspects 

few  major  ones.     It  may  be  a  frontier  dis- 

)i  or  a  water  dispute  or  a  crisis  in  some  vital 

vitiations.    Not    infrequently    the    issues    are 

;ily  charged  with  emotion  or  excessively  com- 

ited  by  history.    We  learn  the  views  not  only 

te  countries  directly  involved  but  frequently 

Neighbors  with  vital  interests  in  the  problem 

\  of  other  major  powers  which  might  be  con- 

ied. 

| at  comes  the  daily  staff  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
ty,  where  officers  from  the  various  bureaus 
ij. other  senior  officers  gather  with  the  top  eche- 
H  There  the  major  problems  of  each  bureau 
•<|;et  against  a  global  background.  The  Secre- 
H  may  add  pertinent  comments  or  information 
f  jis  own  and  give  guidance  upon  major  ques- 
Ml  We  then  leave  to  work  out  these  questions 
nj others  with  our  staffs,  perhaps  in  a  rapid  se- 
*|of  meetings  to  make  decisions  and  to  issue  in- 
1  t  ions  to  our  posts  abroad. 
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The  rest  of  the  day  becomes  an  unpredictable 
stream  of  visitors,  conferences,  and  papers. 
Staff  members  bring  memoranda  with  recommen- 
dations for  the  Secretary  and  other  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Department.  The  Deputy  Under 
Secretary,  who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
Pentagon,  may  have  views  from  the  military  to 
express.  The  Legal  Adviser  may  be  consulted  on 
an  important  aspect  of  international  law.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  may 
point  out  aspects  of  economic  policy  which  must 
be  considered.  If  the  matter  is  before  the  United 
Nations,  we  must  learn  the  views  of  the  Bureau 
of  International  Organization  Affairs.  The  Bu- 
reau of  European  Affairs  will  make  known  the 
views  of  our  European  friends  or  may  predict 
what  the  Soviet  Union  may  do  in  the  face  of  a 
given  situation.  And  when  a  Departmental  po- 
sition has  been  reached,  it  may  then  be  necessary 
to  consult  any  of  a  number  of  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
which  handles  aid  policy,  or  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  our  "voice"  abroad. 

Then  there  are  the  visitors  from  outside.  For- 
eign ambassadors  or  other  representatives  rein- 
force views  which  have  been  expressed  by  their 
governments  or  make  new  approaches,  either  on 
problems  affecting  their  governments  or  concern- 
ing policies  of  the  United  States.  Their  views 
not  infrequently  conflict  with  those  of  some  pre- 
vious visitors  or  represent  criticism  of  some  action 
we  may  be  required  to  take. 

Of  great  importance  also  to  us  are  visits  of  our 
own  citizens.  They  may  be  businessmen  with  in- 
terests or  problems  in  a  particular  country,  ex- 
pressing views  or  seeking  advice.  They  may  be 
newspapermen  who  desire  background  informa- 
tion on  a  situation.  They  may  be  representatives 
of  citizens'  groups  interested  in  world  affairs. 
They  may  be  labor  leaders  who  are  interested  in 
international  labor  questions.  Or  we  may  be 
called  to  the  Capitol  to  speak  to  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  to  committees  and  through 
them  to  make  known  particular  aspects  of  foreign 
policy  problems. 

The  day  may  close  with  diplomatic  functions 
where,  in  a  less  formal  atmosphere,  problems  are 
reviewed,  often  in  a  more  personal  and  informal 
way.  New  ones  may  be  raised.  We  then  go  home 
to  rest  for  the  next  day's  activity,  not  unmindful 
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that  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  telephone 
may  ring  and  the  Watch  Officer  in  the  Depart- 
ment may  convey  some  interesting  and  sometimes 
startling  new  development. 

In  the  course  of  our  operations  we  do  not,  of 
course,  deal  solely  with  problems  and  crises.  For- 
tunately much  of  our  effort  represents  the  day-to- 
day discharge  of  normal  and  routine  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  friendly  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. In  recent  years  the  number  of  crises  and 
problems,  however,  has  greatly  increased.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  deal  with  them  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively. Aspects  of  our  national  security  are 
often  at  stake,  and  many  of  these  problems  are 
puzzles  of  unmatched  pieces  which  can  never  be 
put  together  completely.  Yet,  because  the  issues 
are  so  fateful  to  the  stability  of  a  peaceful  world, 
we  cannot  escape  their  challenge  to  our  leadership 
role.  Each  new  challenge  faced  and  overcome 
brings  the  satisfaction  of  the  measure  of  contribu- 
tion to  history  and,  more  importantly,  to  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace. 

The  United  States,  more  by  circumstance  than 
by  choice,  has  great  responsibilities  in  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia.  We  have  a  longstanding 
sympathy  for  the  peoples  of  the  area  and  a  deep 
respect  for  their  own  faith  and  religion.  Added 
to  these  is  the  very  great  significance  which  this 
crossroads  area  has  for  us  and  our  friends  in  the 
modern  world.  Its  resources  are,  in  particular, 
the  lifeblood  of  Europe  and  of  much  of  the  free 
world's  defense.  The  communications  links  in  the 
area  are  of  very  great  importance  to  many  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  And  the  friendship 
of  the  people  is  vital. 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  free  nations  of  the 
area,  as  they  may  desire,  in  order  to  strengthen 
them  and,  where  there  is  a  mutual  interest  in 
doing  so,  to  build  their  defenses  against  threats 
of  aggression.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  so  long 
as  we  deal  with  free  and  independent  countries 
our  broad  relationships  can  be  maintained  on  a 
basis  that  is  mutually  beneficial  in  all  aspects.  We 
have  never  sought  and  do  not  seek  privileges  in- 
consistent with  the  sovereignty  of  these  nations. 

Policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Casting  a  shadow  over  our  legitimate  interests 
in  the  area  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.     Motivated  by  its  own  ambitions  in  the 
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area  and  by  the  designs  of  international  com 
munism,  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  characteriz 
our  relations  with  nations  of  the  area  as  a  threa 
to  its  own  security.  The  Soviets  have,  particv 
larly  since  1955,  been  firmly  determined  to  elim 
nate  by  every  diplomatic,  economic,  subversiv 
and  psychological  means  our  influence  from  tl 
area.  We  do  not  underestimate  the  seriousne 
of  this  challenge. 

Soviet  moves  in  the  area  have  been  spearhead* 
by  a  psychological  and  diplomatic  campaign  d 
signed  to  identify  Soviet  interests  with  those  t 
the  nationalism  of  the  local  peoples  and  to  di 
credit  the  Western  powers.  These  moves  ha 
been  supported  by  extensive  credits  at  low  inte 
est  rates,  permitting  certain  of  the  countries 
purchase  military  equipment  and  to  obtain  ec 
nomic  and  technical  assistance.  At  the  same  tii 
the  Soviets  haye  kept  alive  local  Communist  n> 
chines  in  the  countries  of  the  area  for  use  as  see. 
expedient  in  the  achievement  of  their  ba; 
objectives. 

This  Soviet  offensive  has  been  helped  in  soi 
respects  by  national  sensitivities  of  new  natios 
emerging  from  past  relationships  with  the  W't 
and  yet  relatively  unfamiliar  with  the  ways 
international  communism.    The  Soviets  have 
been  assisted  by  opportunities  created  by  polit 
disputes  in  the  area  to  sow  discord  among  the  i 
tions  and  between  them  and  Western  countr;. 
Yet  each  day  in  the  area  the  Soviet  aims,  e 
hidden  Soviet  strings,  and  their  tactics  becoe 
more  apparent. 

The  Communist  threat  is  not,  of  course,  ■* 
only  problem  in  the  Middle  East.  Far  fromt. 
The  area  is  troubled  by  deep  disputes  and  gre 
indigenous  problems  which  complicate  its  ru- 
tionship  to  world  currents.  Since  World  War  I 
this  region  has  been  characterized  by  drams  ic 
changes  in  which  old  relationships  and  formal 
control  have  been  sharply  challenged.  Chanes 
in  government,  and  indeed  in  regimes,  have  b'n 
frequent. 

The  Arabs  have  for  many  decades  expraxl 
hopes  for  a  greater  measure  of  independence  or 
the  Arab  lands  and  for  closer  unity  among  lw 
peoples  of  these  lands.  Gradually  the  statesof 
the  area  have  become  independent,  and  the  ' -r- 
ious  formal  relationships  which  bound  them  ijw> 
the  West  have  been  broken.    One  manifestaon 
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the  Arab  desire  for  greater  unity  was  the 
rmation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  by  Egypt 
d  Syria.  Pan-Arab  nationalism  today  is  a 
anifestation  of  longstanding  Arab  aims. 

le  Arab  States  and  Israel 

During  these  same  decades  there  was  a  growing 
nflict  between  the  Arab  states  and  the  increas- 
g  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  over  the  Jew- 
h.  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
mieland.  In  1947  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
irael  climaxed  this  long  struggle.  Many  nations, 
otivated  by  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
/  the  long  association  of  the  race  with  Palestine, 
ipported  this  move. 

The  new  State  of  Israel  was  immediately  op- 
3sed  by  the  Arabs,  who  also  claimed  Palestine, 
id  a  brief  war  resulted.  The  war  was  brought 
i  a  conclusion  by  a  series  of  armistice  agree- 
ments, but  the  legacy  of  an  uneasy  frontier  and 
undreds  of  thousands  of  Arab  refugees  now  re- 
ams. These  refugees  have,  since  that  time,  been 
particular  concern  to  the  United  States.  We 
ave  contributed  both  money  and  men  to  the 
rnited  Nations  agency  responsible  for  the  care  of 
le  refugees  still  in  Arab  countries.  Indeed  the 
rnited  States  provides  70  percent  of  the  funds 
upended  by  the  United  Nations  for  this  purpose, 
he  Soviet  Union,  despite  its  claim  of  friendship 
)r  the  Arabs,  has  made  no  contribution  whatso- 
/er.  We  continue  to  demonstrate  our  interest 
i  the  welfare  and  in  the  future  status  of  these 
eople,  which  we  believe  should  be  assured  through 
;patriation  or  resettlement  with  proper  com- 
ensation. 

1  The  tension  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel 
)ntinues  to  be  one  of  the  most  complex  and  bitter 
f  the  disputes  in  the  area,  casting  a  cloud  over 
ie  entire  region. 

!  The  United  States  sincerely  hopes  for  the  alle- 
gation of  these  tensions,  and  it  has  on  various  oc- 

lisions  indicated  the  form  and  substance  of  as- 

i 

[stance  it  would  render  to  a  solution.  Although 
i  ie  current  situation  and  attitudes  render  remote 
j  final  solution,  we  continue,  both  directly  and 
\  irough  the  United  Nations,  to  seek  some  basis  for 
■  more  stable  arrangement  among  the  states  in- 
volved. 

I  We  have  a  keen  interest  in  seeing  the  peoples  of 
jie  area  free  to  determine  their  own  destiny  and 
i>  fulfill  their  own  aspirations  in  a  manner  con- 


sistent with  their  desires  for  peace  and  security. 
We  have  long  been  concerned  that  too  little  heed 
is  given  to  the  long-range  threat  of  international 
communism.  Perhaps  there  is,  however,  a  grow- 
ing recognition  of  this  danger.  With  the  emer- 
gence of  well-organized  Communist  parties  in  the 
area,  there  appears  to  be  a  new  awareness  of  the 
threat  to  the  independence  of  Arab  countries 
posed  by  international  communism.  This  of 
course  does  not  solve  the  problem,  but  it  is  an  es- 
sential element  if  the  people  of  the  area  are  to 
take  appropriate  measures  for  their  own  security. 
I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  crossed  my  desk  and  continue  to 
do  so.  I  have  tried  not  to  be  pessimistic  or  unduly 
optimistic.  Spurred  on  by  the  problems  which 
face  us,  we  in  the  Department  find  a  measure  of 
satisfaction  with  much  that  has  gone  before  and 
a  measure  of  hope  for  the  future.  We  are  con- 
fident in  the  support  of  the  American  people  in 
the  long  tasks  which  lie  ahead.  We  cannot 
promise  ever  to  reach  a  plateau  where  the  great 
problems  disappear ;  we  can  express  with  some  as- 
surance the  belief  that  we  will,  with  public  sup- 
port and  a  strong  measure  of  patience,  be  able  to 
continue  progress  toward  achieving  a  more  stable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

United  States  Welcomes  Agreement 
on  Solution  of  Cyprus  Problem 

Following  is  a  Department  statement  on  the 
Cyprus  agreement,  together  with  the  texts  of 
messages  sent  by  President  Eisenhower  to  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  129  dated  February  19 

The  United  States  wholeheartedly  welcomes  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  substance  of  a 
final  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

A  mutually  satisfactory  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
problem  should  restore  peace  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus  and  strengthen  the  ties  among  the  coun- 
tries and  peoples  involved. 

The  solution  of  this  complicated  and  difficult 
problem  clearly  required  patience,  understanding, 
and  dedicated  leadership.    With  this  achievement 
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the  leaders  of  the  three  Governments  concerned 
and  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  communities 
have  earned  the  thanks  of  the  entire  free  world. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGES 

White  House  (Acapulco,  Mexico)  press  releases  dated  February  20 

President  Eisenhower  to  Prime  Minister  Constantin 
Karamanlis  of  Greece 

February  19,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  I  want  you  to 
know  how  very  pleased  I  am  by  the  recent  de- 
velopments concerning  Cyprus  and  how  deeply  im- 
pressed I  am  by  the  spirit  which  you  and  Foreign 
Minister  [Evangelos]  Averoff  have  demonstrated 
in  making  this  possible. 

The  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  Cyprus  is 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  a  victory  of 
common  sense.  I  think  that  it  is  much  more  than 
that ;  it  is  also  an  imaginative  and  courageous  act 
of  statesmanship  which  cannot  fail  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  the  whole  NATO  alliance. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  significant  that  a 
final  solution  now  promises  to  be  reached  within 
the  framework  of  close  Greek- Turkish  coopera- 
tion. This  cooperation  offers  tremendous  ad- 
vantages, not  only  to  the  two  countries  but  in- 
deed the  entire  Free  World  and  particularly  the 
Cypriot  people  themselves. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  problem  has  caused  you  and  your  Government. 
For  this  reason  I  am  all  the  more  appreciative  of 
the  perseverance  and  understanding  which  your 
Government  has  shown  in  reaching  an  agreement. 

With  warm  personal  regard, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President    Eisenhower    to    Prime    Minister    Adnan 
Menderes  of  Turkey 

February  19,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  The  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  on  the  substance  of  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment by  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  representatives  of  the  Cypriot  people 
is  indeed  a  splendid  achievement.    A  high  order 


of  statesmanship  and  resolution  was  needed  t 
construct  the  basis  for  an  equitable  solution  c 
this  grave  problem.  I  want  you  to  know  ho 
much  I  admire  your  efforts,  and  those  of  yov 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  [Fatin  Kustu]  Zorlu,  i 
the  important  negotiations  which  preceded  tl 
agreement. 

The  solution  owes  its  impetus  to  Turkish-Gree 
understanding  and  cooperation.  It  will  sure] 
strengthen  the  NATO  alliance  and  indeed  the  ei 
tire  Free  World. 

I  know  that  serious  obstacles  stood  in  the  wa; 
I  can  appreciate,  all  the  more,  the  understandir 
and  patience  which  were  needed  to  achieve  th, 
significant  step. 

With  warm  personal  regard, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President    Eisenhower   to    Prime    Minister   Haro 
Macmillan  of  the  United  Kingdom 

February  19, 1959 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  Just  at  this  m 
ment  I  have  received  notice  of  the  conclusion  < 
an  agreement  between  your  Government  and  tl 
Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  and  the  repr 
sentatives  of  the  Cypriot  people  concerning  tl 
future  status  of  Cyprus.  Though  I  am  now  visi 
ing  in  Mexico,  I  feel  impelled  to  send  you  i 
stantly  my  sincere  felicitations. 

I  know  what  your  personal  leadership  h 
meant  to  the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  peacef 
and  equitable  solution,  and  I  share  your  satisfa 
tion  that  the  foundation  has  now  been  establish, 
for  a  settlement  acceptable  to  the  Cypriot  peop 
which  at  the  same  time  contributes  to  the  clos" 
cooperation  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Unit: 
Kingdom. 

Please  convey  also  to  Mr.  [Foreign  Secreta' 
Selwyn]  Lloyd,  Mr.  [Colonial  Secretary  Alal 
Lennox- Boyd,  and  Governor  [of  Cyprus  £' 
Hugh]  Foot  my  admiration  for  the  contribute 
which  they  have  made  in  making  this  agreemet 
possible. 

With  warm  regard, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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he  Breadth  of  the  Territorial  Sea  and  Fisheries  Jurisdiction 


by  Loftus  Becker 
Legal  Adviser ' 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  this 
Eternoon  in  order  to  discuss  the  related  prob- 
ims  of  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and 
irisdiction  over  fisheries.  The  intimate  rela- 
onship  between  these  two  problems  was  dra- 
tatically  illustrated  at  the  Conference  on  the 
<aw  of  the  Sea  which  convened  in  Geneva  under 
\e  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  on  February 
1,  1958,  and  which  lasted  for  9  weeks  to  its  ad- 
xirnment  on  April  28  of  last  year.2 

The  first  serious  international  attempt  to 
odify  the  law  of  the  sea  was  made  nearly  3 
ecades  before — in  1930 — when  representatives  of 
8  countries,  including  all  of  the  major  maritime 
owers,  met  at  The  Hague  under  the  auspices 
f  the  League  of  Nations.  At  that  time  there 
xisted  only  a  relatively  narrow  range  of  dif- 
erence  with  respect  to  the  proper  breadth  of  the 
erritorial  sea.  The  participants  generally  fa- 
ored  breadths  of  3  to  6  miles.  Despite  the  nar- 
owness  of  this  gap  and  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  countries  participating  in  the  conference, 
he  Hague  conference  was  unable  to  reach  agree- 
aent  on  this  issue. 

The  principal  difficulty  was  that  a  number  of 
he  participating  delegations  were  wholly  unwill- 
ng  to  accept  a  3-mile  territorial  sea  unless  it  were 
o  be  accompanied  by  recognition  of  the  custom- 
try  rule  of  law  that  a  state  may  exercise  preven- 
ive  and  protective  control  over  a  belt  of  the  high 
eas  contiguous  to  the  3-mile  territorial  sea  for 
ertain  related  purposes,  such  as  customs,  fiscal, 


'Address  made  before  the  National  Canners  Associa- 
ion  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Feb.  21  (press  release  128  dated 
reb.  19). 

'For  a  closing  statement  by  Arthur  H.  Dean,  chair- 
nan  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  and  texts  of  conventions, 
wotocol,  and  resolutions,  see  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1958, 
)•  1110. 
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immigration,  and  sanitary  controls.  The  purpose 
of  such  a  rule  is  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  broaden 
the  territorial  sea — over  which  the  coastal  state 
exercises  complete  sovereignty,  subject  to  the 
right  of  innocent  passage — when  the  basic  pur- 
pose can  be  served  just  as  well  by  a  limited  juris- 
diction over  an  additional  belt  of  the  contiguous 
high  seas. 

At  the  Hague  conference  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, principally  those  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  Japan,  were  greatly  opposed  to  rec- 
ognition of  such  a  contiguous  zone,  although  they 
strongly  favored  a  3-mile  territorial  sea.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  recognized  and 
accepted  both  the  3-mile  territorial  sea  and  the 
concept  of  such  a  contiguous  zone,  which,  as  you 
will  note,  involves  no  control  of  fishing  by  the 
coastal  state  beyond  the  3-mile  limit. 

Unfortunately  the  participants  in  the  Hague 
conference  were  too  much  at  odds  on  these  issues 
to  come  to  terms  in  1930. 

Nineteen  years  later  the  International  Law 
Commission  (ILC)  drew  up  a  provisional  list  of 
topics,  the  codification  of  which  it  considered 
necessary  and  feasible.  Both  the  regime  of  the 
high  seas  and  the  regime  of  the  territorial  sea 
were  included  in  this  list.  Professor  J.  P.  A. 
Frangois,  a  distinguished  Dutch  professor  who 
had  also  served  for  a  time  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
Netherlands  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
appointed  as  special  rapporteur,  and  among  the 
topics  to  which  he  was  instructed  to  give  priority 
was  the  regime  of  the  high  seas.  In  1951  Pro- 
fessor Frangois  was  appointed  special  rapporteur 
for  the  regime  of  the  territorial  sea  as  well.3    In 


'At  the  Commission's  third  session  in  1951,  pursuant 
to  a  recommendation  contained  in  General  Assembly 
resolution  374  (IV). 
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the  report  of  its  eighth  session,  in  1956,  the  ILC 
presented  a  report  containing  73  draft  articles  on 
the  law  of  the  sea.4 

On  the  basis  of  the  ILC's  report,  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  11th  session  adopted  a  resolution5 
deciding : 

...  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  contained 
in  paragraph  28  of  the  report  of  the  International  Law 
Commission  covering  the  work  of  its  eighth  session,  that 
an  international  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  should 
be  convoked  to  examine  the  law  of  the  sea,  taking  ac- 
count not  only  of  the  legal  but  also  of  the  technical, 
biological,  economic  and  political  aspects  of  the  problem, 
and  to  embody  the  results  of  its  work  in  one  or  more 
international  conventions  or  such  other  instruments  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate. 

After  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
called  for  a  conference  on  the  law  of  the  sea  in 
1957,  the  United  States  at  once  began  extensive 
preconference  preparations.  My  office  prepared 
exhaustive  legal  memoranda  on  the  73  articles  of 
the  ILC  draft.  The  Department  also  sent  instruc- 
tions to  all  United  States  diplomatic  posts,  in- 
forming them  that  the  United  States  attached 
great  importance  to  the  forthcoming  conference, 
which  would  deal  with  very  difficult  and  contro- 
versial issues  in  which  the  United  States  had  a 
vital  interest.  An  important  aspect  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  conference  included  discussions 
with  other  governments  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing their  views  and  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  widest  possible  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  United  States  position.  All 
Foreign  Service  posts  were  instructed  to  report  to 
the  Department  on  a  continuing  basis  any  avail- 
able information  concerning  developments  in  the 
various  countries  in  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence. Preconference  diplomatic  preparation  was 
carried  out  through  field  trips  by  a  number  of 
Government  officials  to  supplement  the  discussions 
undertaken  by  the  diplomatic  missions.  The 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
also  actively  participated  in  these  preconference 
preparations. 

U.S.  Position   Regarding  3-Mile  Limit 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  United  States  adopted 
a  3-mile  limit  for  its  territorial  sea  in  1793,  and 


4  U.N.  doc.  A/3159. 

6  U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1105(XI),  Feb.  21,  1957,  General 
Assembly  Official  Records:  Eleventh  Session,  Supple- 
ment No.  17  (A/3572). 
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our  Government  has  not  since  departed  from  thai 
position.  The  United  States  Government  believe} 
that  the  3-mile  limit,  which  affords  a  maximurr 
freedom  of  the  seas,  is  in  the  best  interests  of  al 
states,  large  and  small,  old  and  new. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  or  tin 
early  part  of  the  20th  century,  the  3-mile  limi 
was  firmly  established  as  customary  internationa 
law.  It  has  been  the  consistent  position  of  th 
Department  of  State  that  no  greater  breadth  o 
territorial  sea  can  be  justified  in  international  law 
and  numerous  protests  have  been  filed  on  this  basi 
when  broader  claims  have  been  asserted. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  various  states  whirl 
have  asserted  from  time  to  time  a  right  to 
broader  territorial  sea — to  6,  to  12,  and  even  to  20 
miles.  In  some  instances  such  broader  claim 
have  been  based  upon  security  grounds,  as,  fo 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  claim 
12  miles.  In  other  instances  these  broader  claim 
were  based  upon  the  alleged  economic  require 
ments  of  the  coastal  states,  which  maintained  th*. 
they  were  entitled  to  appropriate  to  their  own  us 
all  fishing  grounds  lying  between  3  and  12  mile 
off  their  coasts  or  even  farther,  even  though  sue 
offshore  fishing  grounds  had  theretofore  as  hig 
seas  been  regarded  as  the  common  property  c 
all  nations.  Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  coi 
cerned,  such  unilateral  appropriations  of  va 
areas  of  the  high  seas  are  contrary  to  the  commc 
good,  contrary  to  our  own  security  interests,  ar 
contrary  to  the  valuable  economic  interests  of 
overseas  fishing  industry. 

Dangers  of  Extending  Territorial  Sea 

The  difficulties  which  the  United  States  fat 
when  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  opened 
Geneva  just  1  year  ago,  in  the  latter  part  of  Fe 
ruary  1958,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated, 
compared  with  the  48  nations  attending  the  Hag 
conference  in  1930,  86  participated  in  the  Gene\ 
conference.  Of  these,  the  entire  Soviet  bloc  wt 
insisting  for  political  and  military  reasons  upc 
a  territorial  sea  12  miles  or  more  in  breadt 
Such  an  extension  of  the  territorial  sea,  if  adopt* 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  would  pose  a  very  gra1 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  submarin 
can  operate  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  ar 
with  substantial  risk  under  water  within  3  mil 
from  shore.    The  effectiveness  of  their  operatic 
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ould  be  greatly  increased  in  areas  between  3  and 
!  miles  from  the  coast.  If  the  territorial  sea 
ere  uniformly  extended  out  to  12  miles,  enemy 
ibmarines  could  operate  in  the  territorial  waters 
:  neutral  states  with  excellent  chances  of  remain- 
g  undetected.  This  would  be  particularly  true  of 
odern  submarines  with  atomic  power,  which  are 
)le  to  remain  submerged  for  long  periods  of  time, 
asically,  the  sea  power  of  the  United  States  is 
1  the  surface  and  in  the  air.  In  time  of  war 
lr  surface  ships  cannot  operate  on  nor  can  our 
rcraft  fly  over  the  territorial  waters  of  neutral 
ates  without  violating  the  neutrality  of  those 
ates.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
*esent  time  has  nearly  500  submarines  indicates 
Lat  this  problem  is  by  no  means  academic. 
The  dangers  presented  by  an  extension  of  the 
•eadth  of  the  territorial  sea  from  a  military 
andpoint  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  perils 
:  submarine  warfare.  If  territorial  seas  were 
riformly  extended  out  to  12  miles,  the  operation 
P  our  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be 
"eatly  circumscribed.  The  Straits  of  Gibralter 
i  their  entirety  would  become  territorial  waters, 
id  the  Aegean  Sea  would  be  transformed  into  a 
imber  of  disconnected  high-seas  areas.  More- 
/er,  although  surface  ships  are  entitled  to  a  right 
i  innocent  passage  in  territorial  seas,  no  compar- 
)le  right  of  innocent  overflight  of  territorial  seas 
recognized  for  aircraft.  Consequently,  any 
•oad  extension  of  the  territorial  seas  would 
:avely  impede  the  operations  of  our  carrier- 
ised  aircraft. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  implications 
:  Communist  aspirations  to  extend  the  breadth 
:  the  territorial  seas  out  to  12  miles  in  order  to 
lustrate  the  grave  peril  that  this  would  pose  to 
ie  security  of  the  entire  free  world.  Willing 
'mpromise  on  issues  so  vital  to  our  security  is 
lacceptable.  Only  the  impossibility  of  con- 
nuing  to  maintain  the  3-mile  limit  in  interna- 
Dnal  law  could  lead  us  to  accept  any  extension, 
id  that,  at  all  costs,  must  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
Further  support  for  the  Communist  position  ad- 
|>cating  a  12-mile  territorial  sea  was  afforded  at 
;ie  Geneva  conference  by  a  number  of  Arab  states, 
ihich  hoped,  by  such  an  extension  of  the  terri- 
;  rial  sea,  to  extinguish  Israel's  right  of  passage 
trough  the  straits  entering  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
Iideed,  shortly  before  the  conference  met,  both 
;  uidi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  uni- 
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laterally  announced  the  extension  of  their  terri- 
torial seas  to  12  miles. 

As  a  result  of  these  military  and  political  con- 
siderations, when  the  conference  opened  not  less 
than  20  states  were  firmly  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  12-mile  territorial  sea.  The  importance 
of  this  can  be  gaged  from  the  fact  that,  in  order 
to  gain  acceptance  for  any  proposition  in  the 
plenary  session  of  the  conference,  a  two-thirds 
affirmative  vote  was  required. 

Even  before  the  Geneva  conference  opened,  it 
had  become  evident  that  there  was  but  little  chance 
of  reaching  any  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  or  with  the  Arab  bloc.  Our  sole  chance  of 
preserving  the  3-mile  limit  in  international  law 
lay  in  reaching  some  agreement  with  those  states — 
and  there  were  many  of  them — whose  desire  for 
a  territorial  sea  more  than  3  miles  in  breadth  was 
based  upon  their  wish  to  control  fishing  along 
their  coasts. 

The  Fisheries  Problem 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  they  sought 
such  control.  The  commercial  importance  of  the 
resources  of  offshore  areas  has  greatly  increased, 
and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  great  techno- 
logical strides  in  the  methods  of  reaching  and  ex- 
ploiting these  resources.  The  newly  created 
states,  particularly,  did  not  possess  the  most 
modern  capabilities  in  this  regard  and  desired  to 
exclude  those  who  did.  There  has  also  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  food  and  raw  materials. 
A  number  of  states  attempted  to  capitalize  on 
this  in  an  effort  to  capture  new  sources  of  revenue. 
Some  of  these  attempts  to  gain  increased  control 
over  offshore  fishing  areas  have  been  made  in  the 
name  of  conservation,  but  such  an  attempt  has 
often  been  made  where,  in  fact,  a  genuine  conser- 
vation problem  did  not  exist,  The  basic  drive 
was  to  secure  the  benefits  of  local  offshore  fisheries 
exclusively  for  the  local  population.  This  could 
be  done  by  extending  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  or  by  providing  for  a  contiguous  exclusive 
fishing:  zone  for  the  coastal  state. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 

In  Latin  America  critical  economic  problems 
caused  by  a  reduction  in  exports  of  such  products 
as  coffee,  wool,  sugar,  lead,  and  zinc  moved  many 
of  these  countries  to  seek  an  extension  of  their 
territorial  seas  in  order  to  acquire  or  consolidate 
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new  sources  of  revenue.  Chile,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru  each  claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
areas  adjacent  to  their  coasts  out  to  a  distance  of 
200  miles.  Argentina  has  made  claims  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  water  above  the  continental  shelf 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Mexico's  9-mile  territorial  sea  claim  has 
vitally  affected  our  shrimp  fisheries  in  the  western 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Canada  aspires  to  the  exclusive  right  to  exploit 
the  fisheries  off  its  coast  for  a  distance  out  to  12 
miles,  regardless  of  the  currently  existing  historic 
rights  of  other  countries. 

India,  Burma,  Thailand,  south  Viet-Nam,  Cam- 
bodia, Korea,  and  a  number  of  other  states,  in 
the  interest  of  limiting  the  activities  of  Japanese 
fishing  vessels  off  their  coasts,  were  also  inclined 
to  support  proposals  extending  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea. 

Panama  wished  to  have  the  conference  recog- 
nize her  claim  that  the  Bay  of  Panama  is  an  his- 
torical bay  comprising  internal  waters  from  which 
all  foreign  shipping  could  be  excluded. 

The  Philippines  and  Indonesia  asked  the  con- 
ference to  support  their  proposal  that  the  waters 
"around,  between  and  connecting"  the  islands  of 
an  entire  archipelago  be  treated  as  internal  waters 
(as  to  which  there  does  not  even  exist  a  right 
of  innocent  passage)  and  that  the  territorial  sea 
be  measured  from  a  series  of  straight  base  lines. 
The  adoption  of  this  proposal  would  have  con- 
verted huge  areas  of  the  high  seas  into  internal 
and  territorial  waters  and  would  have  closed  vital 
sea  lanes  and  air  routes  between  and  among  the 
United  States,  India,  the  Far  East,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

U.S.  Compromise  Proposal 

The  initial  United  States  position  on  the  terri- 
torial sea  at  the  Geneva  conference  was  based 
squarely  upon  security  grounds.  We  were  ad- 
vised by  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
our  national  security  that  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  3-mile  limit  was  such  that  we  were 
bound  to  make  every  effort  to  preserve  it.  After 
a  careful,  and  I  may  say  agonizing,  review  of 
every  possibility,  the  United  States  decided,  if  we 
could  gain  general  acceptance  for  a  3-mile  terri- 
torial sea,  to  concede  to  coastal  states  an  addi- 
tional 9-mile  contiguous  zone  in  which  they  would 
have  exclusive  fishing  rights.    Therein  lay,  in  our 
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considered  judgment,  the  only  possibility  of  reach- 
ing two-thirds  agreement  to  continue  the  3-mih 
limit. 

When  it  became  clear  to  us  that  such  agreement 
could  not  be  reached,  the  United  States  delega 
tion  offered  a  compromise  proposal  which  pro 
vided  that  the  territorial  sea  should  be  extendec 
to  6  miles,  with  the  right  of  the  coastal  state  t( 
regulate  fishing  for  an  additional  6  miles,  subjec 
to  historic  fishing  rights.    This  proposal  likewis 
was  put  forward  only  after  it  had  received  con 
sideration  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Government 
and  it  constituted  a  sincere  effort  to  reach  agree 
ment  on  these  complex  problems.    We  sought,  oi 
the  one  hand,  to  meet  the  economic  interests  o 
states  which  wanted  to  protect  the  fisheries  oi 
their  shores,  and,  on  the  other,  to  preserve  th 
rights  of  those  having  historically  fished  in  sue 
areas.    The  United  States  compromise  attempte 
to  accommodate  the  two  conflicting  aspects  of  tli 
fisheries  question ;  namely,  the  extent  of  the  righ] 
of  the  coastal  state  off  its  own  coasts  and  the  e? 
tent  of  the  rights  of  foreign  fishermen  to  fish  o 
another  state's  coasts.    At  the  same  time,  this  con 
promise  limited  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  S( 
to  6  miles,  which  would  have  defeated  to  a  Ian. 
extent  the  efforts  of  those  who  sought  an  extei 
sion  of  the  territorial  sea  to  12  miles  for  militai 
and  political  reasons. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  United  States  con 
promise  proposal  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  th: 
in  plenary  session  it  received  more  votes  than  ar 
other  proposal — 45  to  33 — and  lacked  only  7  " 
the  "nay"  votes  of  being  adopted.  Mr.  Arthi 
Dean,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Unit* 
States  delegation,  stated  at  the  end  of  the  co 
ference  that  the  nonacceptance  of  the  Unit 
States  proposal  to  agree  on  a  6-mile  breadth 
territorial  sea  leaves  the  preexisting  situation  i 
tact,  with  the  United  States  continuing  to  adhe> 
to  the  existing  international  law  rule  of  3  mil'- 

Conventions  Adopted  by  the  Conference 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  refer  briefly  ' 
the  four  conventions  which  were  adopted  al 
which,  I  think  you  will  agree,  constitute  impc 
tant  additions  to  the  body  of  codified  inten- 
tional law. 

The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  te 
Contiguous  Zone  provides  a  definition  of  the  jur :• 
ical  status  of  the  territorial  sea  and  a  sysU 
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■  delimiting  such  waters ;  it  establishes  the  right 
innocent  passage  and  provides  for  a  contigu- 
>  zone  for  certain  specified  purposes. 
Che  Convention  on  the  High  Seas  defines  the 
fh  seas  and  lists  a  number  of  the  important  ac- 
ities  encompassed  by  the  term  "freedom  of 
i  high  seas,"  such  as  the  freedom  to  fish.  This 
lvention  also  deals  with  a  wide  variety  of 
)ics  such  as  the  right  of  navigation,  the  status 
ships,  the  immunity  of  warships  and  other  gov- 
iment  ships,  the  safety  of  navigation,  penal 
•isdiction  in  matters  of  collision,  the  duty  to 
ider  assistance,  the  right  of  visit,  the  right  of 
t  pursuit,  pollution  of  the  high  seas,  and  the 
;ht  to  lay  submarine  cables  and  pipelines.  It 
significant  that  a  Soviet  attempt  to  insert  a 
jjh-seas  nuclear  testing  ban  in  this  convention 
s  defeated.  Such  a  provision  would  have  pre- 
ated  our  most  recent  nuclear  tests  and  would 
ve  seriously  impeded  the  current  negotiations 
this  topic  at  Geneva. 

The  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  pro- 
les for  the  exercise  by  the  coastal  state  of 
rareign  rights  for  purposes  of  exploration  and 
ploitation  of  natural  resources  up  to  a  depth 
200  meters  or  beyond  to  the  limit  of  exploit- 
ility.  The  convention  defines  the  natural  re- 
lrces  within  the  domain  of  the  coastal  state 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  such  crustaceans  as 
rimp  but  includes  oyster  beds  and  pearl 
heries. 
The  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation 

the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  con- 
futes a  comprehensive  code  regulating  the  con- 
ization of  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea,  com- 
ste  with  a  procedure  for  settling  disputes.  The 
aited  States  tried  very  hard  to  have  included 
this  convention  a  provision  establishing  the  doc- 
me  of  "abstention"  as  a  rule  of  international  law. 

general  terms,  this  doctrine  provides  that, 
lere  a  country  or  a  group  of  countries  has  in- 
sted  time  and  capital  in  the  development  of  a 
hery  to  a  point  of  maximum  sustained  produc- 
rity,  nations  which  have  not  formerly  partici- 
Aed  in  such  fishery  should  abstain  from  doing 

in  the  future.  After  a  resolution  on  absten- 
>n  procedure  failed  to  gain  the  two-thirds 
ijority  required  for  its  adoption  by  the  confer- 
ee, the  chairman  of  the  United  States  delega- 
)n  stated  that  it  will  continue  to  be  the  policy 

the  United  States  to  pursue  the  objective  of  the 
neral  acceptance  of  the  procedure  of  abstention 
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and  that  the  United  States  will  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  interested  states  which  will  incorpo- 
rate this  sound  conservation  measure. 

"Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?" 

You  may  well  ask  at  this  point:  "Where  do 
we  go  from  here?" 

On  the  10th  of  December  of  last  year  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
convening  a  second  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  at 
Geneva  in  March  or  April  1960  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  questions  of  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  fishery  limits.6  The  United  States 
is  already  actively  engaged  in  consultations  with 
other  governments  with  a  view  to  reaching  an 
agreed  position  on  these  questions  which  will  be 
likely  to  gain  acceptance  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
at  the  next  conference. 

Because  of  the  requirements  of  our  national  se- 
curity interests  and  our  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  cannot  accept  an  extension  of  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  out  to  12  miles  and  will  seek 
in  every  way  possible  to  reach  an  agreement  which 
will  provide  for  a  narrow  territorial  sea.  The 
achievement  of  this  objective,  vital  to  the  security 
of  ourselves  as  well  as  our  allies,  is  of  paramount 
importance.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  this 
objective  can  be  achieved  through  mutual  cooper- 
ation and  by  meeting  the  legitimate  economic  in- 
terests of  a  number  of  states  which  would  then 
support  our  position  for  a  narrow  territorial  sea. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  will  depend  largely 
on  our  ability  to  solve  the  fisheries  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  arrangement  envisaging  a  nar- 
row territorial  sea  coupled  with  an  exclusive  fish- 
eries zone,  which  preserves  the  right  of  those  who 
have  historically  fished  there  to  continue  to  do  so, 
would  accrue  to  everyone's  benefit.  It  would  strike 
a  just  balance  between  the  interests  of  the  coastal 
state  and  the  interests  of  fishermen  off  another 
state's  coasts.  Some  of  our  ablest  and  most  ex- 
perienced legal  and  fisheries  experts  are  working 
full  time  in  order  to  reach  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem along  these  lines.  It  is  hoped  that  the  exact 
terms  of  such  a  compromise  can  be  formulated 
as  a  result  of  explorations  within  other  govern- 
ments, if  possible  prior  to  the  1960  conference, 
as  we  have  learned  from  the  last  conference  the 
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importance  and  advantages  of  preconference 
agreement  on  positions  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. 

In  closing  let  me  state  that  such  an  agreement, 
which  •will  undoubtedly  entail  some  sacrifices,  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  of  us  since  I  am  certain 
that  a  failure  to  agree  on  these  questions  of  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  fisheries  limits 
at  the  next  conference  will  result  in  extensive 
unilateral  extensions  of  the  territorial  sea  with 
very  grave  political,  economic,  and  military  con- 
sequences for  the  free  world.  I  am  sure  that  you 
all  feel  as  I  do,  that  it  is  far  better  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  these  two  outstanding  questions  at  the 
next  conference  by  means  of  a  reasonable  accom- 
modation of  various  conflicting  interests  than  to 
lose  everything  to  those  whose  political,  economic, 
and  military  interests  are  diametrically  and  ir- 
revocably opposed  to  our  own. 

Tenth  Anniversary  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  ten  years  ago,  on  April  4,  1949,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  by  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  Greece  and  Turkey  each  became  a  party  to 
the  treaty  on  February  18,  1952,  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  did  likewise  on  May  6, 1955 ;  and 

Whereas  this  treaty  has  resulted  in  collaboration  for 
the  common  defense  and  in  political  cooperation  among 
the  fifteen  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  history,  and  has  there- 
by significantly  contributed  to  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural progress  among  the  peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area ;  and 

Whereas  this  association  of  free  nations  is  a  main- 
stay of  peace  and  a  shield  of  freedom ;  and 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
requested  its  member  governments  to  arrange  and  en- 
courage, in  their  respective  countries,  appropriate  ob- 
servances and  celebrations  on  the  occasion  of  this 
anniversary : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  to  Saturday,  April  4,  1959,  as  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty ;  and  I  call  upon  all  agencies  and  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government,  upon  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
and  upon  the  officers  of  local  governments  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  suitable  observance  of  this  occasion. 

I  also  urge  all  citizens  to  participate  in  appropriate 


1  No.  3277 ;  24  Fed.  Reg.  1581. 
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activities  and  ceremonies,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  NATO,  in  recognition  of  the  objectives 
and  achievements  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fifth  daj 

of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteei 
[seal]     hundred  and   fifty-nine,   and   of   the  Independ 

ence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  on 
hundred  and  eighty-third. 

/__)   (.ITyY^  lit-*,...  X/tO'N 

By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Herter, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

North  Atlantic  Council  To  Visit 
U.S.  Defense  Installations 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depar 
ment  of  State  (press  release  145)  announced  c 
February  28  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  ii 
vited  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to  visit  certai 
installations  in  this  country  after  the  spring  Mil 
isterial  Meeting  of  the  Council.  The  spi 
meeting  of  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  will  be 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  from  April  2  to  4,  1959, 
inciding  with  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  si^ 
ing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Secret 
General  Paul-Henri  Spaak  and  the  Permane 
Council,  comprising  the  Permanent  Represent 
tives  of  the  15  NATO  countries,  have  accept 
the  invitation  extended  by  the  U.S.  Governme 

In  accordance  with  an  invitation  previously  i 
tended  by  Adm.  Jerauld  Wright,  Supreme  Alii. 
Commander  Atlantic,  the  Council  will  visit  SA1 
LANT  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  April. 
On  April  7  the  Council  will  visit  a  U.S.  Ar 
Nike  site  in  the  Washington  area.  The  same  e^ 
ning  the  Council  will  be  guests  at  a  dinner  i 
New  York  City  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Ame- 
can  Council  on  NATO  and  the  Foreign  Poltf 
Association. 

After  a  visit  to  Canada  in  response  to  an  I 
vitation  extended  by  the  Canadian  Governme ;, 
the  Council  will  visit  the  headquarters  of  <e 
Strategic  Air  Command  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Ba), 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  April  10.  On  April  11  1« 
Council  will  visit  the  headquarters  of  the  Noli 
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nerican  Air   Defense  Command   at  Colorado        U.S.,  and  joint  Canadian-U.S.  military  installa- 

>rings,  Colo. 

The  primary  purpose  of  that  portion  of  the 

Hindi's  visit  taking  place  in  the  United  States 

to  provide  the  Permanent  Representatives  with 

i  opportunity  to  view  first  hand,  and  within 

e  limits  of  time  available,  certain  major  NATO, 


tions     contributing    to    the    overall     defensive 
strength  of  the  NATO  area. 

In  New  York  the  Council  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  many  distinguished  private 
citizens  actively  interested  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 


isarmament  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Threat 

Statement  by  Walter  S.  Robertson 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
ur  committee  and  to  be  of  any  assistance  I  can 
the  promotion  of  its  important  objectives.  Per- 
ps  it  would  be  helpful  if  I  were  to  start  out  by 
iefly  identifying  some  of  the  factors  in  the  Far 
ist  situation  that  I  consider  most  relevant  to 
iur  interests. 

Much  of  our  discussion  here  today  must  neces- 
rily  turn  on  the  question  of  Communist  China, 
liich,  disposing  of  huge  military  manpower,  con- 
oiling  the  central  areas  of  East  Asia,  and  men- 
ing  its  neighbors  through  a  wide  variety  of 
ctical  devices,  is  bent  on  dominating  the  whole 
ea.  For  this  reason  Communist  China's  pri- 
ity  objective  is  the  reduction  and  eventual  elim- 
ation  of  U.S.  military  power  and  all  other  U.S. 
fluence  in  the  Far  East. 

In  these  undertakings  Peiping  works  closely 
ith  Moscow.  Although  I  would  not  deny  the 
>ssibility  of  frictions  and  suspicions  between 
ese  two  Communist  powers,  it  would  be  wishful 
inking  to  forecast  that  either  power  will  allow 
iy  differences  between  them  to  outweigh  the  dom- 
ant  practical  military,  political,  and  economic 
Ivantages  they  derive  through  continued  close 
operation. 

The  Red  tide  which  had  advanced  across  East 
sia  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  stemmed 
!  March  1955.    Since  then  communism  has  made 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the 
nate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Feb.  23  (press 
lease  135). 


no  territorial  gains.  Until  early  1955  overt  force 
had  been  the  principal  instrument  of  Communist 
aggression,  but,  confronted  by  the  growing  mili- 
tary strength  and  cooperation  of  free-world  forces 
in  the  Far  East,  the  Communists  placed  their  tac- 
tical emphasis  after  1955  on  such  "peaceful  co- 
existence" methods  as  offers  of  aid  and  trade  to 
underdeveloped  countries  and  various  forms  of 
political  enticements  and  pressures.  Infiltration 
tactics  continued,  and  military  force  was  being 
steadily  built  up. 

Meanwhile  the  newly  independent  countries  of 
the  Far  East  were  developing  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  Communist  threat  and 
a  better  capability  to  withstand  it.  Against  the 
background  of  a  number  of  events  culminating  in 
Soviet  successes  in  sputniks  and  ICBM's  which  so 
impressed  the  Far  East  in  late  1957,  a  new  hard- 
ening of  the  Chinese  Communist  line  became  evi- 
dent during  that  year.  On  the  domestic  front 
during  1958  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  stirred 
up  a  hate- America  campaign  of  unprecedented 
proportions,  denounced  the  United  States  as  a 
paper  tiger,  and  proclaimed  U.S.S.R.  superiority 
in  missiles  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  United 
States.  It  might,  of  course,  have  been  necessary 
for  Peiping  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
tension  in  order  to  impose  the  new  unbelievably 
coercive  commune  system  on  the  masses  of  China. 
It  sought  to  find  in  the  United  States  a  focal  point, 
other  than  Peiping,  for  the  resentment  of  the 
people.    In  any  event,  through  the  commune  sys- 
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tern  the  Peiping  regime  was  organizing  a  nation 
of  robots  responsive  only  to  that  regime's  dictates. 
The  entire  adult  population  was  drafted  into  a 
people's  militia,  supplementing  the  3.5-million- 
man  army  and  security  apparatus. 

Peiping's  All-Out  Campaign  Against  Japan 

In  foreign  policy  the  more  arrogant  Chinese 
Communist  line  in  1958  was  apparent  in  April, 
when  Peiping  launched  an  all-out  political  and 
economic  warfare  campaign  against  Japan.  Just 
before  the  Japanese  elections  Peiping  severed  all 
trade  ties  with  Japan.  It  severed  cultural  con- 
tacts, seized  Japanese  fishing  vessels,  and  sus- 
pended the  repatriation  of  Japanese  nationals. 
Peiping  openly  called  for  the  defeat  of  Japan's 
Liberal-Democratic  Party,  but  then,  having  failed 
to  influence  those  elections,  it  carried  the  battle 
against  Japan  to  Southeast  Asia.  There  it  called 
on  overseas  Chinese  merchant  communities,  which 
are  highly  influential  in  the  commercial  and  bank- 
ing life  of  Southeast  Asia,  to  boycott  all  Japanese 
goods.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  dumping  of 
Chinese  mainland  goods  on  Southeast  Asian  mar- 
kets at  prices  ranging  from  10  to  20  percent  below 
competing  Japanese  products. 

The  attack  on  the  Quemoy  Islands  launched  on 
August  23  was  the  overriding  example  of  Pei- 
ping's tougher  tactics  last  year.  The  artillery 
barrage  against  the  Quemoys  and  subsequent  re- 
lated events  are  too  fresh  in  our  minds  to  require 
any  recounting.  I  would  merely  emphasize  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  made  it  clear  over 
and  over  again  that  they  are  not  interested  in  the 
offshore  islands  per  se  but  only  as  a  steppingstone 
toward  the  seizure  of  Taiwan.  They  will  accept 
no  compromise  on  Taiwan.  The  only  settlement 
they  are  prepared  to  "negotiate"  is  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  the  entire  Taiwan  area, 
the  capitulation  of  the  free  Chinese  Government 
on  Taiwan,  and  the  seizure  of  that  big  island  along 
with  its  650,000  well-trained  military  forces.  They 
refuse  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  in  the  Taiwan 
Straits. 

If,  perchance,  there  is  now  a  reversion  in  Chi- 
nese Communist  tactics  to  a  less  militant  line,  it 
will  probably  be  because,  once  again,  we  in  the 
free  world  did  not  give  in  to  force.  Peiping's 
bullying  tactics  in  1958  did  not  cow  the  free  Asian 
countries.  Japan's  electorate  resented  and  reacted 
against  Chinese  Communist  efforts  to  interfere  in 
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Japan's  elections.  During  the  Quemoy  crisis 
many  were  our  friends  throughout  the  Far  East 
who  privately  counseled  standing  firm  in  the  fact 
of  force.  Moreover,  the  commune  system  sen 
shock  waves  of  revulsion  among  the  peoples  o: 
Asia,  who  set  great  store  on  religion,  family  life 
and  other  human  values. 

Dealing  With  the  Chinese  Communist  Threat 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  countrie 
look  to  the  United  States  as  the  main  counterpois 
to  Red  expansionism.  They  recognize,  or  ai 
coming  to  recognize,  the  need  for  a  strong,  ad( 
quately  dispersed  and  protected  U.S.  retaliator 
capability  for  deterring  war.  Most  of  these  com 
tries  are  also  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  adi 
quately  equipped  and  mobile  U.S.  and  local  forci 
for  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of  military  siti 
ations. 

Now  our  principal  means  for  dealing  with  tl 
multifaceted  threat  posed  by  Communist  Chii 
continues  to  be : 

1.  By  maintaining  an  adequately  strong  U. 
military  posture  to  deter  and,  if  necessary, 
counteract  Communist  aggression. 

2.  By  continuing  to  help  build  up  the  militar 
political,  and  economic  strength  of  the  free  F 
East  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

3.  By  exerting  such  means  (e.g.  nonrecognitii 
of  Communist  China)  as  are  available  to  us  ■ 
limit  the  growth  of  Chinese  Communist  power  ail 
influence. 

In  addition,  if  it  were  possible  to  establii 
a  sound,  workable  system  for  controlling  anr- 
ments  or  nuclear  tests  or  surprise  attacks — a  s?- 
tern  that  truly  protected  our  national  security - 
then,  of  course,  I  believe  Red  China  should  I 
included.  But  I  would  lay  great  stress  on  U 
words  "sound,  workable  system"  because  of  ts 
experience  which  we  have  had  in  the  Far  East  a 
the  last  decade,  not  only  in  dealing  with  El 
China's  repeatedly  broken  promises  but,  more  p- 
tinently,  with  the  Communists'  methods  of  und  - 
mining  the  work  of  control  commissions  est:'- 
lished  in  Korea  and  in  Indochina. 

Violations  off  Korean  Armistice  Agreement 

From  the  inception  of  the  Korean  armisf* 
agreement  the  Communist  side  repeatedly  viola  d 
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le  provisions  of  that  agreement  by  failing  to  re- 
ort  imports  of  large  quantities  of  war  materiel 
tid  by  frustrating  the  related  inspection  and  su- 
ervisory  procedures.  The  Swiss  and  Swedish 
lembers  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
tission  (a  four- power  control  commission  com- 
osed  of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Poland,  and 
Izechoslovakia)  summarized  as  follows  the  situa- 
on  with  respect  to  inspection  in  a  memorandum 
)  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  on  May  7, 
954: 

The  Korean  People's  Army  and  Chinese  People's  Volun- 
iers'  side,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  a  rigid  procedure. 
.  .  It  never  submitted  any  other  documents  for  inspec- 
on  than  prior  notification  reports.  Beyond  inspection  of 
uly  reported  combat  materiel,  the  Inspection  Teams 
ere  unable  to  check  efficiently  on  other  movements  and 
lis  because  of  the  stand  taken  by  their  Czechoslovak  and 
olish  Members.  .  .  .  All  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
wedish  and  Swiss  members  of  the  Inspection  Teams  in 
rder  to  increase  the  scope  and  the  frequency  of  the  spot 
leek  controls  have  been  constantly  and  persistently  frus- 
•ated.  The  way  these  spot  check  controls  are  carried  out 
ley  have  merely  become  a  face-saving  device  devoid  of 
ay  real  significance.  The  Inspection  Teams  in  the  North 
ave  therefore  never  gained  the  insight  in  movements  of 
lateriel  as  have  the  Inspection  Teams  in  the  South. 

We  have  also  received  reliable  reports  confirm- 
tig  the  impressions  received  by  the  Swiss  and 
Jwedish  members  of  the  NNSC.  These  reports 
iave  indicated  that  the  Communist  side  in  north 
Corea  had  removed  or  had  hidden  aircraft  prior 
o  the  arrival  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Inspection 
Peams  (NNIT's) ,  prepared  witnesses  to  give  false 
estimony  in  response  to  questions  posed  by  mem- 
»ers  of  the  inspection  teams,  and  had  otherwise 
leliberately  and  deceitfully  obstructed  the  inspec- 
ion  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

The  Swiss  and  Swedish  members  of  the  NNSC 
epeatedly  stressed  that  many  provisions  of  the 
nnistice  agreement  were  subject  to  varying  in- 
erpretations  and  that  there  were  too  many  loop- 
toles  in  the  Korean  armistice  agreement  to  insure 
ffective  control. 

disregard  of  Geneva  Accords  on  Viet-Nam 

Turning  to  the  Geneva  Accords  on  Viet-Nam, 
Communist  China  has,  in  complete  disregard  of 
he  provisions  of  those  accords,  supplied  volumi- 
tous  quantities  of  arms  to  the  Communist  regime 
i  north  Viet-Nam  and  has  otherwise  helped  in 
he  rapid  buildup  of  the  north  Vietnamese  mili- 
ary power. 
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The  International  Commission  for  Supervision 
and  Control  (ICC)  in  Viet-Nam,  the  body  estab- 
lished by  the  Geneva  Accords  for  the  supervision 
of  the  execution  of  the  accords,  has  been  unable, 
because  of  the  restrictions  under  which  it  operates, 
to  obtain  proof  of  these  violations.  The  terms  of 
reference  fixed  for  the  ICC  by  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords were  fairly  broad.  Fixed  teams  were  lo- 
cated in  certain  ports  of  entry  and  exit.  Mobile 
teams  were  established  to  operate  in  "zones  of 
action"  bordering  the  land  and  sea  frontiers  and 
the  demarcation  line  between  north  and  south 
Viet-Nam.  Within  the  limits  of  their  zones  these 
teams  were  given  the  right  to  move  freely  and  to 
receive  from  local  authorities  all  the  facilities  they 
require  to  carry  out  their  functions.  They  were 
to  have  at  their  disposal  modern  means  of  trans- 
port and  communication.  Outside  the  "zones  of 
action"  the  mobile  teams  were  to  carry  out  move- 
ments in  agreement  with  the  military  command 
of  the  party  concerned. 

Despite  these  fairly  wide  terms  of  reference, 
the  ICC  has  been  impeded  in  the  execution  of  its 
functions  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  north  Viet-Nam  to  grant  it  the  freedom 
of  action  and  movement  which  it  required.  The 
"zones  of  action"  of  the  mobile  teams  are  re- 
stricted to  10  kilometers  in  width  because  of  the 
refusal  of  north  Viet-Nam  to  agree  to  a  larger 
zone.  Numerous  potential  points  of  entry  are  not 
under  the  continuous  control  of  the  ICC's  teams. 
In  the  areas  outside  the  "zones  of  action"  teams 
can  observe  only,  but  not  investigate.  The  teams 
are  in  practice  dependent  upon  local  authorities 
for  the  supply  of  transport  facilities.  The  local 
authorities  can  prevent  investigation  by  claiming 
inability  to  guarantee  the  security  of  an  ICC  team 
or  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommodations  for 
the  team.  The  local  authorities  can  also  prevent 
ICC  access  to  military  areas  or  warehouses,  even 
at  points  of  entry,  as  well  as  refuse  to  permit  con- 
trol of  internal  movements  of  military  personnel 
or  materiel. 

I  cite  our  experience  with  control  commissions 
in  Korea  and  Viet-Nam  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that,  if  details  of  inspection  agreements  involv- 
ing Communist  cooperation  are  left  imprecise  or 
subject  to  later  interpretation,  the  agreements  are 
almost  bound  to  be  rendered  inoperable  except 
insofar  as  they  suit  Communist  convenience.  For 
that  reason  I  believe  the  approach  being  made  at 
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Geneva  is  the  only  sound  one — of  first  agreeing 
on  an  effective,  workable  system  and  secondly 
demonstrating  that  that  system  is  really  operable. 
In  addition,  we  must  recognize  that  bringing 
the  Chinese  Communists  into  more  direct  partici- 
pation in  arms-control  discussions  might  be  used 
by  them  to  try  to  increase  Chinese  Communist 
political  stature.  Participation  in  a  disarmament 
treaty  which  did  not  include  adequate  controls 
and  which  was  not  accompanied  by  protective 
measures  would  add  to  Chinese  Communist  poli- 
tical stature  without  reducing  the  strategic  re- 
quirements of  other  countries  in  the  area.  It 
might  also  tend  to  relax  free- world  vigilance  when 
there  was  no  justification  for  such  relaxation. 
This  is  a  key  consideration  in  an  area  where  any 
unjustified  slackening  of  our  guard  can  only  be 
at  our  extreme  peril. 


U.S.  Accepts  Statue  of  Bolivar 
From  Government  of  Venezuela 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower 1 

It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to  join  with  you  in 
the  dedication  of  this  impressive  statue  to  the 
memory  of  Simon  Bolivar.  He  was  the  hero  of 
more  than  two  hundred  battles  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  man  from  foreign  bondage  and  for  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

In  times  of  crises  and  hardship,  every  nation 
produces  its  heroes,  its  leaders.  Many  are  good. 
Few  are  great.  But  on  occasion  a  leader  emerges 
whose  goodness  and  whose  greatness  reach  far  be- 
yond his  own  country  and  beyond  his  own  time. 
Simon  Bolivar  was  one  of  these.  He  belongs  to 
your  nation,  surely.  But  the  world  claims  him, 
too,  as  one  of  the  true  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Liberator  of  half  a  continent,  prophet,  and  pre- 
cursor of  pan-American  union,  Simon  Bolivar  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  enduring  contribution 
in  the  struggle  for  unity  and  independence  in  the 
New  World.  He  represents  one  of  history's  most 
brilliant  personifications  of  adventure,  tragedy, 
and  glory. 

The  Venezuelan  people  have  steadfastly  main- 


1  Made  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  27  (White  House 
press  release)  in  accepting  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment a  statue  of  Sim6n  Bolivar  from  the  Government 
of  Venezuela. 
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tained  their  faith  in  the  ultimate  realization  c 
Bolivar's  democratic  ideals.  It  is  therefore  fit 
ting  that  this  ceremony  should  follow  closely  upo 
the  inauguration  of  President  [Romulo]  Betai 
court,  chosen  by  his  countrymen  in  an  election  si 
conducted  as  to  typify  the  true  meaning  c 
democracy. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate  tribute 
the  Great  Liberator  and  the  principles  for  whic 
he  fought  than  this  further  evidence,  as  Presidei 
Betancourt  has  aptly  described  it,  of  the  aptituo 
and  capacity  of  the  Venezuelan  people  to  exerci: 
their  democratic  prerogatives.  The  realization 
Bolivar's  dream  in  Venezuela  through  the  dete 
mined  efforts  of  his  people  is  of  the  greatest  in 
portance  in  furthering  the  democratic  aspiratioi 
of  the  American  peoples  throughout  the  hem! 
sphere. 

This  dedication,  then,  will  symbolize  our  mi 
tual  will  to  live  and  work  together,  in  ever-i.' 
creasing  understanding,  for  the  common  prospe 
ity  of  our  two  nations. 

Pan  American  Day  and 
Pan  American  Week,  1959 

A    PROCLAMATION1 


Whereas  on  April  14,  1959,  the  twenty-one  Americt 
Republics  will  celebrate  and  commemorate  the  sixty-nin, 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  an  organization  for  int< 
American  cooperation,  now  known  as  the  Organizati, 
of  American  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  solidarity  of  the  American  Republics 
support  of  the  ideals  of  a  just  peace,  freedom,  and  t 
man  progress  demonstrates  to  the  rest  of  mankind  t 
beneficial  results  of  friendship  among  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  good  will  and  cooperation  among  the  p< 
pies  of  the  Americas  have  yielded  increasing  benefits 
a  material  and  spiritual  nature  to  all : 

NOW,   THEREFORE,  I,   DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presid( 

of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclai 
Tuesday,  April  14,  1959,  as  Pan  American  Day,  and 
period  from  April  12  to  April  18,  1959,  as  Pan  Americ 
Week ;  and  I  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  p" 
sessions  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Goverij 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Govern 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  issue  similar  proclamatiol 
I  also  urge  our  citizens  and  all  interested  organij 
tions  to  join  in  the  appropriate  observance  of  Pan 
ican  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  in  testimony  of 
steadfast  friendship  which  unites  the  people  of  the  Unifl 
States  with  the  peoples  of  the  other  American  Republf" 
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ps  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

lsed  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 

xed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fifth  day 

of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
ul]     hundred  and  fifty-nine  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
I  eighty-third. 

the  President: 
Christian  A.  Herteb, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


■oclamation  Gives  Effect  to  Certain 
iriff  Concessions  to  Uruguay 


lite  House  press  release  dated  February  27 
HITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  February  27  issued  a  procla- 
ation  giving  effect  as  of  February  28,  1959,  to 
rtain  United  States  tariff  concessions  initially 
gotiated  with  Uruguay  in  1949  within  the 
amework  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
A  Trade. 

Under  this  proclamation,  the  tariff  on  meat  ex- 

ict  will  be  reduced  from  7.5  to  3.75  cents  per 

•und.     The  duty  on  canned  beef,  which  is  now 

Jents  per  pound  but  not  less  than  20  percent  ad 

lorem,  will  remain  at  3  cents  with  the  minimum 

vered  from  20  to  15  percent  ad  valorem.     For 

|  ikied  and  cured  beef  and  veal,  the  specific  rate 

(I!  continue  to  be  3  cents  per  pound  with  the 

(nimum  lowered  from  20  to  10  percent.    The 

oclamation  also  rebinds  in  Uruguay's  name  a 

[ticession  granted  earlier  in  the  general  agree- 

snt  to  other  countries  on  certain  other  canned 

d  preserved  meats;  on  these  rebindings,  there 

'.11  bo  no  change  in  the  current  rate  of  duty  of 

•-ents  per  pound  with  a  10  percent  minimum. 

These  concessions  were  negotiated  with  Uru- 

ay  in  1949  in  return  for  reciprocal  concessions 

favor  of  United  States  products.    Under  es- 

)lished  procedures,  Uruguay  put  its  concessions 

o  effect  in  late  1953.     On  December  24,  1953, 

)  President  issued  a  proclamation *  giving  effect 

certain  of  the  United  States  concessions  but  ex- 

iding  those  on  the  above  meat  products. 


The  proclamation  of  February  27  also  corrects 
two  typographical  errors  in  the  schedule  of  United 
States  concessions  to  the  sixth  protocol  of  supple- 
mentary concessions  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  of  May  23, 1956. 


PROCLAMATION  3278- 

Stjpplementing  Proclamation  No.  3040  of  December  24, 
1953,  by  Fully  Proclaiming  Concessions  on  Certain 
Meat  Products,  and  Correcting  Certain  Errors 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  then  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
1351 ) ,  the  President  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  accession  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (61  Stat.  (pts.  5  and  6)  A  7,  A  11  and 
A  2051 )  of  the  Governments  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Finland,  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  the  Republic 
of  Italy,  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  the  Oriental  Republic 
of  Uruguay,  which  trade  agreement  for  accession  con- 
sists of  the  Annecy  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  dated  Oc- 
tober 10,  1949,  including  the  annexes  thereto  (64  Stat, 
(pt.  3)  B139)  ; 

2.  Whereas,  by  Proclamation  No.  2867  of  December  22, 
1949  (64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A380),  the  President  proclaimed 
such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  the  other  im- 
port restrictions  of  the  United  'States  of  America  and 
such  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment 
of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America 
as  were  then  found  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  designated  trade  agreement  for  accession  on  and 
after  January  1,  1950; 

3.  Whereas  that  proclamation  has  been  supplemented 
by  subsequent  proclamations  including  Proclamation  No. 
3040  of  December  24,  1953  (68  Stat.  (pt.  2)  C26)  ; 

4.  Whereas  the  seventh  recital  of  Proclamation  No. 
3040  set  forth  that  serious  problems  which  had  developed 
in  the  cattle  and  beef  situation  in  the  United  States  since 
the  negotiation  of  the  trade  agreement  for  accession  speci- 
fied in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  rendered  in- 
appropriate the  application  to  the  products  specified  in 
items  705  and  706  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  in  Annex  A 
of  that  trade  agreement  of  rates  of  duty  lower  than  the 
rates  then  applicable  to  such  products ; 

5.  Whereas  the  proviso  in  Part  I  of  Proclamation  No. 
3040  states  that  unless  and  until  the  President  proclaims 
that  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  seventh  recital 
of  that  proclamation  no  longer  exist  the  provisions  of 
items  705  and  706  in  that  Part  I  shall  be  applied  as 
though  they  were  stated  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
eighth  recital  of  that  proclamation  instead  of  as  set 
forth  in  Part  I  of  the  Schedule  XX ; 

6.  Whereas  I  determine  that  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  items  705  and  706  in  Part  I  of  Schedule 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11,  1954,  p.  53. 


*  24  Fed.  Reg.  1583. 
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XX  as  set  forth  therein  is  required  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  designated  trade  agreement  for  accession ; 
and 

7.  Whereas  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  annexed  to  the 
Sixth  Protocol  of  Supplementary  Concessions  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  May  23, 
1956  (7  UST  (pt.  2)  1330),  which  is  a  trade  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  to  which  effect  was  given  by  Part 
I  of  Proclamation  No.  3140  of  June  13,  1956  (70  Stat. 
C40),  (a)  the  rate  in  Column  C  in  item  776  was  er- 
roneously set  forth  as  "0.623tf  per  lb."  instead  of  "0.6250 
per  lb.",  and  (b)  the  ad-valorem  part  of  the  rate  in 
Column  C  in  item  1115(a)  applicable  to  clothing  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  valued  over  $4  per  pound  was 
erroneously  set  forth  as  "22%"  instead  of  "21%" : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  D wight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes,  including  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  now  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1351),  do  proclaim 
as  follows : 

PART  I 

(1)  The  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  seventh  recital 
of  Proclamation  No.  3040  of  December  24,  1953,  no  longer 
exist,  and 

(2)  To  the  end  that  the  trade  agreement  for  accession 
specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be 
carried  out,  on  and  after  the  day  following  the  date  of 
this  proclamation  the  proviso  in  Part  I  of  Proclamation 
No.  3040  shall  be  terminated,  and  items  705  and  706  in 
Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  in  Annex  A  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment for  accession  specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this 
proclamation  shall  be  included  in  the  list  set  forth  in 
the  ninth  recital  of  Proclamation  No.  2867  of  December  22, 
1949,  as  supplemented  by  subsequent  proclamations. 

PART  II 

Proclamation  No.  3140  of  June  13,  1956,"  shall  be  ap- 
plied as  though  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  annexed  to  the 
trade  agreement  specified  in  the  seventh  recital  of  this 
proclamation  had  provided  (a)  for  a  rate  of  "0.625tf 
per  lb."  in  Column  C  in  item  776,  and  (b)  for  a  rate  of 
"37.5tf  per  lb.  and  21%  ad  val."  in  Column  C  in  item 
1115(a),  applicable  to  clothing  and  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  valued  over  $4  per  pound. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-seventh 
day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
[seal]  teen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-third. 


/J)  UL>y L*%jO-<^*  As*o^s> 


By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Hebter, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


U.S.  Makes  Annuity  Payment 
to  Republic  of  Panama 

Press  release  137  dated  February  24 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  that  it  has  paid  the  annuity  payment 
of  $1,930,000  due  the  Kepublic  of  Panama  in  1959 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  remittance 
of  this  amount  each  year  is  provided  for  undei 
the  terms  of  treaties  between  the  two  countries 
with  respect  to  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Understanding  and  Cooperation  of  1955,  the 
amount  of  the  annual  payment  was  increased  f  roir 
$430,000  to  $1,930,000.1  * 

U.S.  Grants  Mutual  Security 
Funds  to  Haiti 

Press  release  138  dated  February  24 

The  State  Department  announced  on  Februar; 
24  that  the  International  Cooperation  Administra 
tion  will  make  available  to  the  Government  o 
Haiti  a  grant  of  up  to  $6  million  from  mutua 
security  program  funds.  This  special  assistanc 
will  help  the  Government  of  Haiti  to  meet  it 
anticipated  balance-of-payments  and  interna 
budgetary  deficits  for  the  period  from  February 
through  September  30, 1959. 

The  agreement  provides  that  ICA  is  now  pre 
pared  to  make  available  up  to  $3,500,000  for  th 
period  ending  June  30,  1959.  The  availability  o 
the  remaining  $2,500,000  is  subject  to  the  apprc 
priation  of  the  necessary  funds  by  the  Congra 
of  the  United  States.  The  agreement  was  effecte' 
by  an  exchange  of  letters  beween  Leonard  t 
Saccio,  Acting  Director  of  the  International  C( 
operation  Administration,  and  Andre  Thean 
Minister  of  Finance,  Commerce,  and  Industry  c 
the  Government  of  Haiti. 

This  assistance  has  become  necessary  because  c 
the  financial  difficulties  presently  being  faced  b 
the  Haitian  Government.  These  have  arisen  i 
considerable  part  from  the  substantial  reductio 
in  the  volume  of  Haiti's  current  year  coffee  cro 
due  to  climatic  and  cyclical  factors  and  by  a  i 
percent  decline  in  world  market  prices  for  coffe 


*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  25,  1956,  p.  1057. 
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1  For   text   of   the   treaty   and   accompanying   mem 
randum,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  238. 
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In  his  letter  to  the  Acting  ICA  Director,  Min- 
ster Theard  observed  that  this  assistance,  together 
nth  financial  and  technical  assistance  currently 
eing  provided  by  ICA  to  Haiti,  "will  do  much 
o  re-establish  conditions  under  which  the  welfare 
if  the  Haitian  people  may  be  improved." 

krt  Jury  Appointed  To  Select  Works 
or  U.S.  Exhibit  at  Moscow 

Fhlte  House  press  release  dated  February  24 

With  the  approval  of  the  President,  a  four-man 
ury  has  been  appointed  to  select  examples  of 
listinguished  American  art  for  the  American 
National  Exhibition  at  Moscow  next  summer. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  accordance  with 
m  agreement  signed  last  September  10  between 
he  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  which 
)rovides,  reciprocally,  for  exhibits  to  be  held  at 
Moscow  and  New  York  during  the  summer  of 
1959  "devoted  to  the  demonstration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  science,  technology,  and  culture."  1 

George  V.  Allen,  coordinator  of  the  exhibition 
vnd  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  designated  the  committee  to  select  some 
)0  paintings  and  30  works  of  sculpture  as  part  of 
he  cultural  display  at  the  exhibition  in  Sokol- 
nki  Park.  The  members  of  the  committee  are 
franklin  C.  Watkins,  Lloyd  Goodrich,  Henry 
Radford  Hope,  and  Theodore  Roszak. 

Mr.  Watkins,  born  in  New  York  City,  is  an 
nstructor  of  painting  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  a  member 
>f  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and 
las  won  prizes  at  numerous  art  shows  here  and 
ibroad. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  born  in  Nutley,  N.J.,  is  director 
>f  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
fork  City,  an  author  of  a  number  of  books  on 
American  artists,  among  them,  Thomas  Eakins, 
\Jis  Life  and  His  Work  and  American  Watercolor 
\'md  Winslow  Homer.  He  attended  the  Art  Stu- 
dents League  and  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
'ign  and  was  an  associate  editor  of  The  Arts  and 
Assistant  art  critic  for  the  New  York  Times. 
;  Henry  Radford  Hope,  of  Bloomington,  Ind., 

1  For  texts  of  agreements  of  Sept.  10,  1958,  and  Dec.  29, 
!»58,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1958,  p.  577,  and  Jan. 
<5, 1959,  p.  132. 
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is  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  In- 
diana University  and  editor  of  the  College  Art 
Journal,  national  publication  of  the  college  art 
associations.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris 
and  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  University. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  College  Art  Association, 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  the  Midwestern 
College  Art  Conference,  and  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO.  He  is  a  native  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.  He  is  the  author  of  books  on 
Braque  and  Lipschitz. 

Theodore  Roszak,  distinguished  American 
sculptor,  will  assist  in  selecting  the  works  of 
sculpture  for  the  exhibition.  Born  in  Poland,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1909.  He  studied 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  at  New  York,  and  Colum- 
bia University.  He  has  been  on  the  faculty  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville,  N.Y.,  since 
1941.  Mr.  Roszak  has  exhibited  in  museums  here 
and  abroad  and  is  the  recipient  of  numerous 
awards,  among  them :  the  Eisendrath  Award,  the 
Frank  H.  Logan  Medal,  and  the  George  E.  Wide- 
ner  Gold  Medal. 

The  first  official  U.S.  exhibition  ever  to  be  held 
in  the  Soviet  Union  will  include,  in  addition  to 
cultural  displays,  scientific,  educational,  and  tech- 
nological exhibits  designed  to  further  Soviet 
understanding  of  life  in  America. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
State,  private  industry,  and  other  nongovern- 
mental groups  are  cooperating  in  the  mounting 
of  the  Moscow  exhibition.  General  manager  of 
the  project  is  Harold  C.  McClellan. 

U.S.  and   Poland  To   Hold   Talks 
on  Economic  and  Claims  Matters 


ECONOMIC  DISCUSSIONS 

Press  release  142  dated  February  27 

When  the  economic  agreements  were  signed  on 
February  15,  1958,1  the  Polish  Government  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  make  additional  purchases 
of  agricultural  and  other  commodities  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  U.S.  Government  indicated 
its  willingness  to  discuss  such  purchases  at  a  mu- 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  3. 1958,  p.  349. 
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tually  convenient  date.  Economic  talks  will  begin 
next  week  at  Washington  and  will  be  conducted 
by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
of  other  interested  agencies  with  representatives 
of  the  Polish  Embassy. 

NATIONALIZATION  CLAIMS 

Press  release  143  dated  February  27 

When  the  economic  agreements  were  signed  on 
February  15, 1958,  between  the  United  States  and 
Poland,  reference  was  made  to  the  negotiation  of 
a  lump-sum  settlement  of  claims  for  the  nationali- 
zation or  other  taking  of  property  of  American 
nationals  by  the  Polish  Government.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  now  completed  its  study  of  the  in- 
formation available  regarding  such  claims,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  negotiations  for  the  lump-sum 
settlement  will  commence  next  week. 

When  a  settlement  is  made,  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States  will 
have  the  responsibility,  under  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  re- 
ceive and  determine  the  validity  and  amount  of 
claims  of  American  nationals  whose  property  has 
been  nationalized  or  otherwise  taken  by  the  Polish 
Government.  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  will  not,  however,  be  able  to  plan  its 
program  until  the  terms  of  the  proposed  settle- 
ment are  agreed  upon,  or  to  receive  and  determine 
claims  until  the  Congress  appropriates  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  administering  this  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  not  possible  to  predict  at  this  time 
when  individual  claims  may  be  filed  with  that 
Commission  for  determination. 


Development  Loans 

Israel 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  was  authorized 
on  February  20  to  make  a  $5  million  loan  to  the 
Israel  Industrial  Institution,  Ltd.,  to  help  finance 
the  expansion  of  small  private  enterprises  in 
Israel.  (For  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  130  dated  February  20.) 

Pakistan 

The  United  States  signed  on  February  18  four 
agreements  by  which  Pakistan  will  receive  from 


the  Development  Loan  Fund  up  to  $56.5  million 
to  be  used  to  install  tubewells  to  reclaim  saline  and 
waterlogged  lands,  establish  an  electric  high-ten- 
sion grid  in  West  Pakistan,  help  complete  the 
Karnafuli  multipurpose  power  and  flood-control 
project  in  East  Pakistan,  and  to  help  in  the  long- 
range  rehabilitation  of  Pakistani  railways.  (For 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  123 
dated  February  18.) 


Export- Import  Bank  Completes 
25  Years  of  Operation 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
February  11  completed  25  years  of  operations  in 
support  of  U.S.  overseas  trade. 

While  providing  direct  assistance  to  U.S.  ex-' 
porters  in  cooperation  with  private  banks  and  fv 
nancial  institutions,  the  Bank  became  the  first 
public  agency,  either  national  or  international,  tc 
arrange  credits  for  large-scale  economic  develop- 
ment throughout  the  world. 

The  Bank  was  founded  February  12, 1934,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $11  million.  Today  it  is  au 
thorized  to  have  loans  and  guaranties  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  of  $7  billion. 

In  25  years  the  Bank  has — 

•  Authorized  over  $10  billion  in  some  1,600  ii 
dividual  credits; 

•  Disbursed  over  $6.6  billion  (an  additional  $1J 
billion  is  committed  for  disbursements)  ; 

•  Collected  $3.3  billion  in  repayment; 

•  Earned  gross  profit  of  $997.6  million; 

•  Paid  $438  million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  in 
terest  and  dividends ; 

•  Paid  all  administrative  expenses  out  of  earn 
ings; 

•  Charged  off  losses  of  $2.9  million; 

•  Retained  net  profits  of  $536  million  as  re 
serves;  and 

•  Encouraged  more  than  $1  billion  in  privat 
investment  abroad. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  made  its  first  credit 
for  economic  development  abroad  in  the  late  1930 
and  has  continued  making  these  credits,  either  t 
private  borrowers  or  to  governments,  for  mor 
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lan  20  years.  Most  of  the  various  programs  for 
;onomic  development  have  followed  in  general 
le  path  pioneered  originally  by  the  Export- 
nport  Bank. 

In  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  Latin  America,  and 
ceania,  the  Bank  has  assisted  the  development 
I  steel  mills;  iron,  copper,  nitrate,  manganese, 
id  uranium  mining;  electric  power  installations; 
sment  mills;  fertilizer  plants;  chemical  plants; 
numerable  types  of  industrial  plants ;  large-scale 
rigation  projects;  highways;  ports;  and  public 
orks.    The  immediate  result  of  these  credits  has 
sen  to  provide  hundreds  of  thousands  of  orders 
tr  U.S.  industries  throughout  the  country  and 
any  millions  of  hours  of  employment  for  Amer- 
an  workers.    In  addition  these  projects  have  re- 
lted  in  economic  growth  abroad  which  has  per- 
anently  expanded  U.S.  overseas  markets. 
Throughout  its  25  years  the  Bank  has  main- 
ined  a  flexible  lending  policy  designed  to  meet 
anging  conditions  of  world  trade  incident  to  a 
Drld  economic  depression,  a  world  war,  and  a 
riod   of  reconstruction   and   development.    It 
a  done  so  within  the  three  basic  concepts  which 
mgress  has  written  into  its  governing  statutes : 
"aid  in  financing  and  to  facilitate  exports  and 
iports  and  exchange  of  commodities"  between 
e  United  States  and  other  countries;  to  "sup- 
iment  and  encourage  and  not  compete  with  pri- 
te  capital";  and  to  make  loans  that  shall  "in 
i  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  offer  rea- 
lable  assurance  of  repayment." 
En  addition  to  its  loans  running  into  billions 
'  economic  development  projects,  the  Bank  has 
de  hundreds  of  small  loans  to  assist  sales  abroad 
individual  pieces  of  equipment,  has  lent  ap- 
iximately  $1  billion  to  finance  export  sales  of 
3.  cotton  (among  other  commodities),  and  has 
,de  various  types  of  balance-of-payments  credits 
1  assist  other  governments  in  maintaining  es- 
j  tial  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 
[Hie  Export-Import  Bank  has  actively  encour- 
j'd  new  private  investment  abroad.     Since  1952, 
I  earliest  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are 
jiilable,  credits  by  the  Bank  have  resulted  in 
current  loans  and  participations  and  equity  in- 
tment  by  U.S.  private  interests  in  excess  of 
0  million  without  guaranty  from  Eximbank. 


Member  of  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange  Confirmed 

The  Senate  on  February  19  confirmed  Franklin 
D.  Murphy  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  for  a  term 
of  3  years  expiring  January  27,  1962,  and  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 
new  schedule  III — Brazil — to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  31, 
1958.  Enters  into  force  on  day  on  which  it  has  been 
accepted  by  all  contracting  parties  to  the  general 
agreement. 

Signatures:  Brazil,  December  31,  1958;  Finland,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1959;  United  States,  February  10,  1959. 

Proees-verbal  containing  schedules  to  be  annexed  to  the 
protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment 
of  new  schedule  III — Brazil — to  the  general  agree- 
ment. Signed  by  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1958.1 

BILATERAL 
Mexico 

Agreement  further  amending  the  first  memorandum  of 
understanding  to  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  October  23,  1957,  as  amended  (TIAS  3935, 
4070,  and  4129).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Mexico  City  February  17,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
February  17,  1959. 

Turkey 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Ankara  February 
13,  1959.     Entered  into  force  February  13,  1959. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  8  and  15, 
1954,  relating  to  a  special  program  of  facilities  assist- 
ance, as  extended  (TIAS  2998  and  3259).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  London  February  3  and  13,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  February  13,  1959. 

Uruguay 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Montevideo  Febru- 
ary 20,  1959.     Entered  into  force  February  20,  1959. 


m 


1  Not  in  force. 


Irch    J  6,   7959 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Migration  From  Europe  in  1958 


ELEVENTH   SESSION  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND  NINTH   SESSION  OF  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  (ICEM)  was  organized  on  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Brussels 
Conference  on  Migration  in  1951  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  migrants  and  refugees  from  over- 
populated  areas  in  Europe.  The  Council,  com- 
posed of  all  28  member  governments  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Executive  Committee  of  9  gov- 
ernments were  established  under  the  ICEM  con- 
stitution, which  came  into  force  in  1954. 

The  9th  session  of  the  Council  was  convened  at 
Geneva  on  November  13  and  adjourned  on  No- 
vember 19,  1958.  The  Executive  Committee  was 
convened  in  its  11th  session  on  November  4  and 
adjourned  on  November  19,  1958.  Henrique  de 
Sousa  Gomes  (Brazil)  presided  as  chairman  of 
the  Council  and  Eric  O.  Baron  van  Boetze- 
laer  (Netherlands)  as  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  All  members  of  the  Council  were 
represented  except  Paraguay  and  the  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Peru,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Uruguay 
were  represented  as  observers.  Specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations,  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope, and  voluntary  organizations  active  in  the 
field  of  migration  also  participated  as  accredited 
observers. 


•  Mr.  Warren  is  Adviser  on  Refugees  and 
Displaced  Persons,  Department  of  State.  He 
served  as  principal  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gations at  the  11th  session  of  the  ICEM  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  9th  session  of  the 
ICEM  Council. 


Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator  of  the  Bu 
reau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  De 
partment  of  State,  was  the  U.S.  representativi 
at  the  Council.  Robert  S.  McCollum,  Deputy 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consula 
Affairs,  as  alternate,  represented  the  Unite 
States  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Commit 
tee.  Representatives  Francis  E.  Walter,  Fran 
Chelf ,  and  De  Witt  Hyde,  were  members  of  th 
U.S.  delegation. 

Report  of  the  Director  on  Progress  During  1958 

The   Director,   Marcus   Daly,   of   the  Unite 
States,  reported  a  revised  estimate  of  total  move 
ment  under  ICEM  auspices  in  1958  of  94,00( 
Movements  in  1958  were  lower  than  in  any  pr< 
ceding  year  since  1953,  owing  in  large  part  t 
the  need  which  many  immigration  countries  wei 
facing  for  time  in  which  to  absorb  the  compar; 
tively  larger  numbers  of  immigrants  received  clu- 
ing 1957  and  also  to  the  reduced  economic  pre 
sures  on  migrants  in  Europe  to  emigrate.    The  D 
rector  pointed  out  that,  although  approximate! 
35  percent  of  all  migrants  from  the  importai 
emigration  countries  in  Europe  were  still  beir 
moved  under  the  auspices  of  ICEM,  this  propo 
tion  had  been  maintained  in  recent  years  becau 
of  the  higher  movement  of  refugees  which  cor 
pensated  for  an  apparently  declining  moveme 
of  indigenous  migrants.    This  development  hi 
coincided  with  an  increase  in  the  intra-Europe; 
movement  of  workers  in  recent  years.    The  Net 
erland  representative,  B.  W.  Haveman,  express 
caution   concerning   the   tendency   to   draw  t' 
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Department  of  State  Bulled 


•eady  conclusions  as  to  the  trends  of  overseas 
novement  from  Europe  from  the  statistics  of  1 
rear  of  ICEM's  experience.  Migration  move- 
nents  took  place  as  a  result  of  many  complex 
md  not  necessarily  related  causes,  the  effects  of 
yhich  might  well  be  reflected  over  longer  periods 
)f  time  than  that  of  a  given  year's  operations. 
Beyond  this  intervention  there  was  general  ex- 
)ression  of  interest  and  support  of  ICEM's  ef- 
!orts  in  collaboration  with  the  International  La- 
>or  Office,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Organi- 
;ation  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  to 
;ompile  statistics  of  overseas  migration  from  Eu- 
ropean countries  which  might  prove  helpful  in 
harting  ICEM's  operations  in  future  years. 
The  Director  also  reported  a  continuing  flow 
f  Yugoslav  refugees  into  Austria  and  Italy  and 
oted  that  the  outward  movement  of  Yugoslavs 
rom  those  two  countries  was  not  keeping  pace 
nth.  the  influx.  The  flow  of  refugees  from  Egypt 
o  Italy,  Greece,  and  France  was  at  a  lower  pace 
ban  in  1957,  reflecting  in  part  reduced  opportuni- 
ies  for  such  refugees  to  move  immediately  over- 
sas  from  Europe.  In  the  light  of  the  lower 
lovements  from  Europe  in  1958  the  Director 
rged  an  effort  by  ICEM  to  secure  greater  simpli- 
cation  and  standardization  of  government  pro- 
sdures  in  the  recruiting  and  processing  of  mi- 
rants  for  emigration  and  reorganization  and  im- 
rovement  of  the  services  supplied  by  ICEM  at 
oth  ends  of  movement.  In  this  connection  many 
overnment  representatives  expressed  interest  in 
ie  possibilities  of  expanding  ICEM's  efforts  in 
le  areas  of  language  and  vocational  training  and 
ie  dissemination  of  comprehensive  information 
>  prospective  migrants  of  the  conditions  of  liv- 
ig  and  employment  in  the  countries  of  immigra- 
on  to  which  they  were  destined, 
i  In  the  general  discussion  which  followed  the 
irector's  report  many  government  representa- 
jves,  while  expressing  support  for  the  develop- 
;  ent  of  services  which  could  be  shown  in  fact  to 
icilitate  migration,  nevertheless  stressed  the  pri- 
ary  importance  of  ICEM's  function  to  organize 
|  id  finance  the  actual  movement  of  migrants  who 
ould  not  otherwise  be  able  to  emigrate. 

jport  on  Movement  of  Refugees  of  European  Origin 
|om  the  Far  East 

'  The  Director  reported  that  between  January  1 
'id  October  31,  1958,  1,621  refugees  of  European 
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origin  had  been  removed  from  mainland  China 
through  Hong  Kong  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner,  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  and  ICEM.  10,451  had  previously 
been  removed  between  1952  and  1957.  It  was  in- 
dicated that  2,178  would  be  resettled  in  overseas 
countries  in  1958  by  December  31.  Government 
contributions  and  other  income  for  this  purpose 
in  1958  totaled  $1,164,338  by  October  31,  and  fur- 
ther contributions  had  already  been  pledged  by 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  By 
January  1,  1959,  some  9,500  would  remain  on 
mainland  China  awaiting  resettlement.  Reports 
were  current  at  the  session  of  the  Council  that  the 
position  of  the  remaining  refugees  had  become  in- 
creasingly critical  and  that  there  was  urgent  need 
of  raising  some  $4,600,000  as  soon  as  possible  to 
accomplish  the  rescue  of  the  remaining  group  in 
the  emergency.  The  Council  authorized  the  Di- 
rector to  join  with  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner in  making  an  immediate  appeal  to  gov- 
ernments for  the  funds  required  for  overseas 
transport.  As  the  Council  adjourned  the  United 
Kingdom  offered  to  transport  by  airplane  with- 
out cost  to  ICEM  approximately  140  refugees  for 
whom  placement  had  been  arranged  in  institu- 
tions in  European  countries. 

Revised  Budget  and  Plan  of  Operations  for  1958 

The  reduction  in  total  movements  for  1958  to 
an  estimated  94,000  did  not  result  in  savings  on 
the  administrative  budget,  which  remained  at 
$3,242,544.  However,  estimated  expenditures  on 
operations  were  reduced  from  the  earlier  estimate 
of  $31,650,234  to  $25,474,972.  Of  the  total  move- 
ments the  resettlement  of  Hungarian  refugees  ac- 
counted for  6,250  and  the  movement  of  refugees 
arriving  in  Europe  from  Egypt,  2,095. 

Pilot  Projects 

At  the  8th  session 1  the  Council  had  given  con- 
sideration to  the  initiation  of  certain  pilot  proj- 
ects with  a  view  to  the  demonstration  and  testing 
of  migration  procedures  and  techniques.  The 
general  objective  was  to  improve  the  selection  and 
the  qualifications  of  migrants  to  meet  the  develop- 


1  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  8th  session  of  the 
Council  and  the  10th  session  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1958,  p.  255. 
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ing  requirements  of  receiving  countries  for  better 
balance  between  skilled  and  unskilled  migrants  in 
their  total  immigration  intakes.  After  the  re- 
examination of  various  projects  the  Director  for- 
mally proposed  at  the  9th  session  the  adoption  of 
two  pilot  projects  for  the  year  1959. 

One  project,  at  a  total  cost  of  $60,000  to  ICEM, 
was  designed  to  supply  additional  training  in 
Canada  for  a  period  of  8  months  to  emigration 
and  immigration  officials  to  be  nominated  by  gov- 
ernments with  a  guaranty  of  placement  in  the 
services  of  the  nominating  governments  on  com- 
pletion of  the  course.  The  Canadian  Government 
had  offered  to  supply  the  training  facilities. 

The  other  project,  involving  a  total  expenditure 
for  ICEM  of  $298,000  in  1959,  proposed  the  voca- 
tional training  in  Italy  of  300  migrants  selected 
for  emigration  overseas.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  undertaken  to  organize  vocational  train- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  International  La- 
bor Office  for  370  workers  destined  for  employ- 
ment in  European  countries  and  300  destined  for 
emigration  overseas.  Beyond  an  initial  lump- 
sum payment  of  $100,000  by  ICEM  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  the  joint  training  center,  the  Di- 
rector proposed  that  ICEM  provide  a  per  capita 
amount  of  assistance  for  each  migrant  trained 
who  actually  emigrated  overseas  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum total  expenditure  of  $198,000. 

After  full  examination  and  discussion  the 
Council  approved  both  projects  and  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $359,000  for  their  implementa- 
tion in  1959.  The  U.S.  representative  advised 
the  Council  of  an  allocation  of  $250,000  out  of  the 
total  U.S.  contribution  to  operations  in  1959  in 
support  of  the  projects.  Other  representatives 
indicated  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  their  gov- 
ernments to  support  the  projects  financially.  De- 
cisions as  to  the  role  ICEM  may  play  financially 
in  the  future  in  the  broader  application  of  the 
findings  of  the  projects  were  deferred  until  ex- 
perience can  be  gained  from  the  operation  of  the 
projects. 

Budget  and  Plan  of  Operations  for  1959 

After  certain  revisions  the  Council  adopted  an 
estimate  of  total  movement  for  1959  of  124,800. 
The  budget  for  administration  was  established  at 
$2,975,000   and    for   operations,  including   pilot 
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projects,  at  $33,149,733.  The  requirements  in 
government  contributions  to  the  special  fund, 
which  are  in  addition  to  per  capita  contributions 
based  on  actual  movements,  totaled  $2,459,240. 
The  special  fund  was  created  in  1956  to  supply 
required  additional  income  to  cover  the  shortfall 
in  per  capita  contributions  in  meeting  the  total 
costs  of  transport,  the  services  supplied  by  ICEM 
at  both  ends  of  movement,  and  expenditures  for 
technical  assistance  to  governments  interested  in 
improving  their  emigration  or  immigration  ad- 
ministrations. 

Advance  Plan  of  Operations  for  1960 

The  Council  noted  as  a  matter  of  information 
the  Director's  advance  estimate  of  movement  in 
1960  of  129,000,  a  slight  increase  over  1959,  and 
deferred  further  action  on  plans  for  1960  until 
the  11th  session. 

Election  of  Panama  to  Membership  in  ICEM 

On  information  received  that  the  Governmeni 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  had  accepted  ICEM's 
constitution  and  was  prepared  to  make  a  con- 
tribution of  0.12  percent  of  the  total  administra 
tive  expenditures,  the  Council  unanimously  electee 
Panama  to  membership  in  ICEM  as  the  28tl 
member  government. 

General  Discussion 

During  the  course  of  the  9th  session  the  Direc 
tor  presented  a  statement  of  observations  basec 
on  his  first  6  months  of  experience  in  the  post 
After  reviewing  the  operations  and  financial  prob 
lems  which  the  Committee  faces,  he  made  a  specia 
plea  for  the  expansion  of  migration  services  t< 
be  supplied  by  the  Committee  and  envisaged  ac 
tivities  which  might  influence  or  facilitate  th< 
total  flow  of  migration  from  Europe  without  ref 
erence  solely  to  movements  taking  place  directb 
under  ICEM  auspices. 

The  Italian  representative,  Giuseppe  Lupif 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ii 
supporting  the  Director's  suggestions  pointed  ou 
that  movements  from  Italy  under  ICEM  auspice 
had  been  steadily  decreasing,  that  commercia 
shipping  facilities  were  no  longer  in  short  suppl. 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  requirement  fo 
the  future  in  the  field  of  migration  was  to  plac 
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the  appropriate  emigrant  in  the  most  suitable  post 
abroad  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  expense. 
He  complimented  ICEM  for  the  success  achieved 
to  date  in  applying  the  separate  resources  of 
governments  to  common  objectives  in  the  field 
of  migration  and  demographic  equilibrium  and 
made  a  plea  for  greater  internationalization  of  the 
migration  process  as  an  aid  to  the  economy  and 
defense  of  the  free  world.  ICEM,  he  said,  had 
already  made  an  impressive  beginning  in  creating 
and  applying  new  techniques  in  migration  based 
on  multilateral  collaboration  and  experience  and 
this  development  should  be  accelerated  without 
particular  concern  as  to  the  auspices  under  which 
migrants  actually  moved. 

This  concept  of  ICEM  services  as  activities  not 
necessarily  related  to  movements  under  ICEM 
auspices  did  not  find  unanimous  support  among 
other  government  representatives.  Many  stressed 
the  particular  importance  of  ICEM's  transport 
services  to  their  governments  and  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  services  to  actual  movements.  The 
Australian  representative,  Gordon  Jockel,  pointed 
out  that  ICEM's  function  of  pooling  the  contri- 
butions of  governments,  migrants,  and  voluntary 
agencies  was  essential  for  the  continuing  move- 
ment of  those  migrants  not  in  a  position  to  supply 
ill  of  their  own  transportation  costs  and  that  the 
unilateral  "assisted  passage"  schemes  of  many 
governments  were  inadequate  to  provide  for  all 
)f  the  desirable  movement  of  immigrants  which 
-vould  prove  possible.  He  also  stressed  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  ICEM  to  organize  and  provide 
transport  facilities  on  the  Australian  route,  which 
s  not  attractive  to  commercial  interests  because 
)f  the  lack  of  return  passenger  traffic  from  Aus- 
;ralia  to  Europe.  The  Danish  representative, 
Tyge  Haarlov,  was  not  prepared  to  visualize  the 
ipplication  of  ICEM  services  to  migrants  not  ac- 
tually moved  under  ICEM  auspices. 

The  Netherland  and  Australian  representa- 
tives, in  discussing  promotional  activities  which 
ICEM  might  undertake,  suggested  the  wisdom  of 
oromoting  studies  which  would  disclose  the  inter- 
relationship between  migration  and  the  flow  of 
!  nvestment  capital  and  development  funds  to  im- 
jnigration  countries.  The  Netherland  represent- 
ative reported  that  the  results  of  recent  studies 
I  n  the  Netherlands  showed  that  unemployment  was 
Uot  a  precipitating  cause  of  emigration  from  that 
ountry  but  that  such  emigration  would  be  sub- 


stantially stimulated  if  investment  capital  could 
be  supplied  to  insure  adequate  housing  and  farm- 
lands for  immigrants  in  the  immigration  coun- 
tries. In  commenting  upon  the  flow  of  funds  for 
economic  development  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, the  Netherland  representative  pointed  out 
that  the  flow  of  immigrants  took  place  normally 
to  those  countries  whose  economies  were  in  a  state 
of  vigorous  growth  and  expansion  rather  than  to 
many  countries  in  which  the  economies  presently 
assisted  by  external  development  funds  were  in  a 
much  earlier  stage  of  stimulation. 

The  U.S.  representative  expressed  support  of 
the  current  effort  within  ICEM  to  develop  new 
methods  of  facilitating  migration,  particularly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  experimental  pilot 
projects.  He  pointed  out  that  in  undertaking  pilot 
projects  ICEM  was  making  no  implied  advance 
decision  that  the  findings  of  the  projects  would 
be  applied  in  depth  and  breadth  on  the  basis  of 
ICEM  financing.  He  hoped  that  the  projects 
would  stimulate  governments  to  undertake  direct- 
ly the  services  involved,  once  the  demonstration 
of  their  value  had  been  made  by  ICEM.  What- 
ever broadening  of  ICEM's  functions  might  take 
place  should  always  proceed  under  the  provisions 
of  ICEM's  constitution  and  the  resolutions  pre- 
viously adopted  by  the  Council,  which,  in  his  view, 
were  sufficiently  flexible  to  provide  for  sound  de- 
velopment. He  complimented  the  Council  for 
establishing  for  the  first  time  in  the  operational 
budget  for  1959  the  specific  expenditures  for  dif- 
ferent categories  of  services  and  the  anticipated 
shortfall  in  per  capita  income  in  relation  to  total 
transport  costs.  Government  members  were  now 
clearly  challenged  to  provide  ICEM  with  adequate 
income  to  meet  these  expenditures  either  through 
contributions  to  the  special  fund  or  through  con- 
tributions allocated  for  specific  purposes.  He 
joined  other  representatives  in  stressing  the  con- 
tinuing importance  of  ICEM's  transport  function, 
which  it  was  essential  to  preserve  without  impair- 
ment. No  formal  action  was  taken  by  the  Council 
on  the  basis  of  the  general  discussion. 

ICEM  moved  a  total  of  854,705  migrants  and 
refugees  between  February  1952  and  December 
1958.  Kefugees  of  all  categories  constituted  46 
percent  of  all  movements.  Hungarian  refugees 
were  the  largest  distinguishable  group — 100,547. 
European  refugees  from  mainland  China  totaled 
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12,269    and    refugees    from    the    Middle    East 
(Egypt),  7,732. 

Election  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1959 

The  Spanish  representative,  Luis  Garcia  de 
Llera,  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  election  of 
Spain  to  membership  in  the  Executive  Committee 
based  on  the  importance  of  Spain  as  an  emigra- 
tion country  and  the  capacities  of  Spanish  mi- 
grants to  adjust  readily  in  the  economies  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  of  immigration.  Al- 
though the  Council  did  not  find  it  possible  to 
satisfy  Spanish  aspirations  in  1959,  much  thought 
was  given  by  the  Council  to  the  problem  of  se- 
curing greater  rotation  in  the  membership  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  the  future.  Argentina, 
Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Italy,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States  were 
elected  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  for 
1959. 

The  Council  adjourned  the  9th  session  on  No- 
vember 19, 1958,  and  resolved  to  convene  the  10th 
session  early  in  April  1959. 


Alternate  Delegates  Confirmed 
to  Thirteenth  General  Assembly 

The  Senate  on  February  19  confirmed  Benjamin 
Gerig  and  Mason  Sears  to  be  alternate  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  to  the  13th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 


U.S.  Employees  of  International  Units 
To  Retain  Civil-Service  Rights 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  12 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  signed  on  February  12  an  Execu- 
tive order  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  Federal 
employees  who  serve  with  international  organiza- 
tions. The  order  is  also  expected  to  help  in  over- 
coming the  recruitment  difficulties  which  such 
organizations  are  facing. 

The  order  delegates  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission the  authority  of  the  President  to  prescribe 
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the  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees  International 
Organization  Service  Act.  The  regulations  will 
clarify  the  procedures  relative  to  the  detail  and 
transfer  of  Federal  employees  to  international  or- 
ganizations and  will  protect  their  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, including  rights  to  Federal  retirement, 
insurance,  and  injury  compensation;  the  right  to 
either  receive  a  lump-sum  payment  for  annual 
leave  or  retain  credit  for  that  leave ;  and  the  right 
of  reemployment  in  the  Federal  service  with  ap- 
propriate service  credit  for  the  time  spent  with 
the  international  organization. 

Among  the  international  organizations  involved 
are  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  and  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  as  well  as  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  Federal  Employees  International  Organi- 
zation Service  Act  authorizes  and  encourages 
details  and  transfers  of  Federal  employees  to  in- 
ternational organizations  for  periods  of  service  up 
to  a  maximum  of  3  years.  The  act  and  the  order 
reflect  the  administration's  concern  over  the  fact 
that  in  recent  years  international  organizations 
have  encountered  increasing  difficulty  in  recruiting 
qualified  American  professional  personnel  for 
work  in  their  secretariats  and  technical  assistance 
programs.  Now,  under  the  authority  of  the  act 
and  the  new  Executive  order,  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  more  readily  avail- 
able for  service  with  international  organizations. 
Thus  one  means  of  helping  overcome  the  present 
recruitment  difficulty  will  be  provided  these 
organizations. 

The  order  makes  qualified  revocations  of  earlier 
Executive  orders  relating  to  the  transfer  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  certain  international  organiza- 
tions. Employees  who  have  previously  transferred 
to  such  organizations  will  be  able  to  retain  all 
rights  and  benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled 
under  the  earlier  orders  and,  if  they  so  elect,  to 
continue  their  service  under  those  earlier  orders 
rather  than  obtaining  coverage  under  the  Federal 
Employees  International  Organization  Service 
Act  and  the  regulations  to  be  issued  under  the 
order  of  February  12. 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 


XECUTIVE  ORDER  10804  * 

elegating  to  the  crvtl  service  commission  the 
Authority  of  the  President  To  Prescribe  Regulations 
Under  the  Federal  Employees  International  Organi- 
zation Service  Act 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  301 
t  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of 
le  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  delegated  to  the  United 
tares  Civil  Service  Commission  the  authority  vested  in 
le  President  by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Employees  Inter- 
ational  Organization  Service  Act  (72  Stat.  961). 
Sec.  2.  Executive  Order  No.  9721  of  May  10,  1946 ; ' 
xecutive  Order  No.  10103  of  February  1,  1950 ;'  and 
xecutive  Order  No.  10774  of  July  25,  1958,*  insofar  as  it 
Sects  any  employee  covered  by  section  6(a)  of  the  Inter- 
ational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Participation  Act  of  1957 
rior  to  the  repeal  of  that  section  by  the  Federal  Em- 
loyees  International  Organization  Service  Act,  are  re- 
oked  except  that  each  shall  be  considered  to  remain  in 
lect  with  respect  to  any  employee  subject  thereto  serving 
ith  an  international  organization  on  the  date  of  enact- 
lent  of  the  Federal  Employees  International  Organization 
ervice  Act  who  does  not  elect  to  have  coverage  under  the 
itter  Act  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  that 
ct,  and  for  the  purposes  of  any  rights  and  benefits  vested 
nder  each  such  order  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
f  the  Federal  Employees  International  Organization 
ervice  Act. 

/(_)  UL*-y  LJTZj G-<m~  X^o^ 

he  White  House, 
February  12,  1959. 
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cident of  23  January  1959.  S/4154  and  Corr.  1.  Jan- 
uary 29, 1959.    5  pp.  mimeo. 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Pro- 
gramme. Note  on  the  Status  of  Governmental  and  Pri- 
vate Contributions  to  UNHCR  Programmes.  A/AC.96/9. 
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pp.  mimeo. 
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cember 29, 1958.    8  pp.  mimeo. 
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sentative of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  A/4080  (S/4149). 
January  19, 1959.   2  pp.  mimeo. 
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*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8, 1958,  p.  394. 
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Report  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.6/338.  De- 
cember 5, 195S.     51  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Periodic  Reports  on 
Human  Rights.  Summary  prepared  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  E/CN.4/757/Add.  5.  December  5,  1958.  89 
pp.  mimeo. 

Inter-Agency  Agreements  and  Agreements  Between  Agen- 
cies and  Other  Inter-Governmental  Organizations. 
Proposed  Agreement  between  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations.  E/3192.  December  16, 
1958.     7  pp.  mimeo. 
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cerning the  Status  of  Women  in  Non-Self-Governing 
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ration  in  Respect  of  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  in 
Africa.  E/CN.14/10.  December  17,  1958.  2  pp. 
mimeo. 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission.  Final  Re- 
port on  the  Work  of  the  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission  and  Recommendations  for  the  Future 
(Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  693  B(6) 
(XXVI)).  E/CN.2/189.  December  18,  1958.  7  pp. 
mimeo. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Carson  O.  Crocker  as  director  of  the  U/S.  Operations 
Mission,  Honduras,  effective  February  27.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  press  release  144.) 

William  J.  Sheppard  as  Deputy  Operations  Coordinator, 
effective  February  22. 


Reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research 

Effective  February  22  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research  has  been  reorganized. 

The  Office  of  Intelligence  Research  and  Analysis  and 
its  constituent  divisions  are  abolished. 

The  Office  of  Intelligence  Resources  and  Coordination 
continues  and  will  be  composed  of  the  Library  Division 
(LR)  and  the  Division  of  Intelligence  Collection  and 
Distribution  (ICD). 

The  Special  Projects  Staff  is  abolished  and  in  its  stead 
the  Office  of  Current  Intelligence  Indications  (RCI)  is 
created. 

Offices  of  Research  and  Analysis  for  the  American  Re- 
publics (RAR),  Asia  (RAS),  Mid-East  and  Africa 
(RME),  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  (RSB),  and  Western  Eu- 
rope (REU)   are  created. 

The  Office  of  Functional  and  Biographic  Intelligence 
(RFB)  is  also  created  and  is  composed  of  the  Division 
of  Biographic  Information,  the  Division  of  Functional 
Intelligence,  and  the  Division  of  External  Research.  The 
National  Information  Coordinator's  staff  is  also  trans- 
ferred to  this  office. 


New  Consulate  Opens  at  Kaduna,  Nigeria 

Press  release  119  dated  February  17 

The  United  States  opened  a  new  consulate  at  Kaduna, 
capital  of  the  Northern  Region  of  the  Federation  of 
Nigeria,  on  February  13,  1959.  The  consular  district  will 
consist  of  the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria  and  will  op- 
erate under  the  supervision  of  the  American  consul  gen- 
eral in  Lagos.  The  Federation  of  Nigeria,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  35  million,  is  scheduled  to  be- 
come independent  in  1960. 

Clifford  J.  Quinlan  is  the  consul. 


U.S.  Opens  Embassy  in  Guinea 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  February  16 
(press  release  118)  that  the  United  States  opened  a  new 
embassy  at  Conakry,  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea, 
on  February  13.  Guinea,  which  was  formerly  a  territory 
of  French  West  Africa,  chose  independence  through  the 
French  constitutional  referendum  of  September  28,  1958. 
In  December  1958  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  2.5  million,  was  admitted  to  full, 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.1 

Robert  Watland  Rinden,  a  career  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer, will  be  in  charge  of  the  embassy  pending  appointment 
of  an  ambassador. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  12, 1959,  p.  52. 

Opening  of  Consulate  at  Cochabamba 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  February  18 

A  consulate  at  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  was  established 
January  1  and  opened  to  the  public  January  23.  Charles 
Gilbert  has  been  designated  as  principal  officer. 

The  consular  district  for  Cochabamba  will  include  the 
following  Bolivian  Departments :  Chuquisaca,  Cocha-r 
bamba,  El  Beni,  Pando,  Potosi,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tarija. 

The  consular  district  for  the  American  Embassy  at 
Paz  has  been  reduced  to  the  following  two  Departments 
La  Paz  and  Oruro.     The  Embassy  will  supervise  the  ad 
ministration  at  Cochabamba. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  23-March  1 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  February  23  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  118  of 
February  16,  119  of  February  17,  123  of  February 
18,  128  and  129  of  February  19,  and  130  of  Feb- 
ruary 20. 
No.       Date  Subject 

135    2/23        Robertson:  Subcommittee  on  Disar- 
mament. 
tl36    2/24        Diversion  of  waters  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

137  2/24        Annuity  payment  to  Panama. 

138  2/24        Financial  assistance  for  Haiti. 
*139    2/25        Birthday     greetings     to     Secretary 

Dulles. 
140    2/26        Rountree:  Civitan  Club,  Macon,  Ga. 
*141    2/26        Mrs.  Luce  nominated  Ambassador  to 
Brazil  (biographic  details). 

142  2/27        Economic  discussions  with  Poland. 

143  2/27         Settlement  of  nationalization  claims 

with  Poland. 
♦144    2/27        Crocker  sworn  in  as  director,  US- 
OM/Honduras      (biographic     de- 
tails). 
145    2/28        North  Atlantic  Council  to  visit  U.S. 

*Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  with  you  this  evening 

s  you  begin  this  Conference  on  the  Southeast 

Lsia  Treaty  Organization.    I  am  glad  you  chose 

or  specific  scrutiny  this  important  sector  in  the 

ree  world's  line  of  defense.     For  SEATO  is  cer- 

linly  not  as  well  known  or  understood  as  NATO, 

:s  North  Atlantic  counterpart.    This  is  quite  nat- 

ral,  for  the  North  Atlantic  is  geographically  near 

nd  Southeast  Asia  is  about  as  far  away  as  any 

lace  can  be.    Yet  it  is  regrettable,  for  SEATO, 

lough  remote,  fills  a  vital  need. 

Your  concentration  on  SEATO  at  these  ses- 

ons  reflects  in  these  critical  days  a  valuable  alert- 

3Ss  to  the  grand  strategy  of  our  opponents,  who 

'e  in  fact  pressing  their  attack  against  freedom 

i  every  corner  of  the  globe.    This  worldwiae  na- 

re  of  the  Communist  threat  is  something  we 

tould  always  keep  clearly  in  mind. 

I  think  it  is  especially  useful  and  important  for 

merican  students,  to  whom,   as  to  all  young 

wple,  a  few  years  seem  like  a  long  time,  realisti- 

lly  to  come  to  grips  with  the  long-range  perspec- 

?e  and  patience  of  the  Communists.    The  Com- 

unists  say  it  does  not  matter  if  they  must  wait 

\  years  or  more  to  achieve  world  supremacy,  for 

ey  profess  certainty  that  they  will  ultimately 

ich  this  goal.    It  is  during  these  20  or  more 

jars  that  the  youth  and  students  of  today  must 

equally  persevering  and  diligent  to  assure  that 

'8  defenses  of  our  own  civilization  are  adequate 

1  meet  the  challenge. 

Your  detailed  examination  of  SEATO  will  re- 
lal  how  it  came  into  being,  and  why,  and  how 
■I 

j  Address  made  before  the  International  Relations  Club 
i|the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C.,  on 
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it  is  fulfilling  its  task.  This  done,  you  may  well 
pose  the  question,  "What  does  SEATO  really 
mean  to  the  United  States?"  or  "What  does 
SEATO  mean  to  me?"  I  should  like,  therefore, 
this  evening  to  direct  my  remarks  toward  these 
possible  inquiries  and  to  tell  you  what  I  believe 
SEATO  means  to  our  country. 

Obviously,  in  order  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  SEATO,  one  must  have  in  mind  the  his- 
tory of  the  Far  East  during  the  last  10  years. 
And  the  great  events  of  the  previous  40  years' 
history  of  the  world  are  relevant  to  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  this  last  decade. 

Rise  of  Communist  Power 

Some  40  years  ago,  when  Lenin  launched  his 
plot  for  world  revolution,  he  had  no  army  and  no 
territory.  Yet  he  had  an  idea — an  economic  and 
political  philosophy  which  joined  the  economic 
theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin's  own  technique  of 
revolution.  He  had  a  passionate  belief  in  it  him- 
self, and  he  had  a  devoted  band  of  fanatical  dis- 
ciples. Finally,  he  had  a  made-to-order  situation 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War  in  which 
oppressed  and  distressed  millions  were  reacting 
violently  against  injustice  and  want.  He  and 
his  followers  exploited  the  opportunities  of  the 
situation  to  the  fullest,  brooking  no  compromise 
with  their  objectives  but  shifting  their  tactics 
whenever  necessary,  cynically  disregarding  ethi- 
cal principles  and  honorable  dealings.  Soon  they 
had  Russia  in  their  grasp.  Lenin's  followers  un- 
der Stalin  consolidated  their  gains  in  that  vast 
country  while  probing  for  weak  spots  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  To  extend  their  influence,  they  es- 
tablished party  cells  in  many  countries.  A  world- 
wide depression  augmented  their  success. 
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The  Second  World  War  gave  the  Communists 
an  opportunity  to  add  territory  in  Eastern  Europe 
to  their  domain,  and  they  ruthlessly  seized  it  with- 
out regard  to  their  pledges  or  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants.  Thus  they  absorbed  some  10  inde- 
pendent countries,  while  preoccupied  free  men, 
weary  of  their  second  costly  war,  protested  they 
were  reluctant  to  risk  fighting  a  third  to  stem  this 
new  tide  of  conquest  launched  by  such  a  recent 
ally. 

In  the  Far  East  in  the  last  days  before  the  sur- 
render of  Japan  the  Red  Army  occupied  Man- 
churia. This  was  the  most  strategic  base  in  all 
Asia.  From  here  the  Communists  could  mount 
their  drive  to  dominate  that  continent. 

In  China  there  had  long  been  a  hard  core  of 
Leninists  infused  with  the  same  fanaticism  as 
that  of  the  original  Bolsheviks.  Mao  Tse-tung 
openly  professed  himself  to  be  a  devoted  disciple 
of  Stalin  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  communizing 
the  world  under  the  leadership  of  Moscow. 
China  was  exhausted  by  years  of  war  with  Japan, 
and  the  Communists  had  relatively  little  difficulty 
in  completing  their  conquest  of  the  mainland. 
This  done,  they  had  an  extensive  base  from  which 
to  threaten  the  free  nations  of  Asia.  And  this 
they  proceeded  to  do  shortly  after  taking  control 
in  Peiping. 

The  War  in  Korea 

Counting  on  the  war  weariness  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  and  the  social  and  political  un- 
rest in  their  farflung  empires,  the  Communists 
openly  called  upon  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia 
to  revolt  against  their  governments.  Within  the 
year  the  Communists  invaded  Tibet;  and  from 
Manchuria  they  attacked  Korea  in  the  impression 
that  no  one  would  attempt  to  stop  them. 

Yet  here  they  miscalculated.  The  United  Na- 
tions answered  the  challenge  and  16  nations,  with 
the  United  States  in  the  vanguard,  sent  troops  to 
rescue  the  free  Republic  of  Korea.  Thus  came 
the  third  major  armed  struggle  in  four  decades — 
and  for  the  United  States  it  was  a  war  as  costly  in 
lives  and  treasure  as  the  first  had  been. 

In  1950  Korea  was  not  the  only  front  on  which 
the  Communists  moved  in  their  efforts  to  extend 
their  power  in  the  Far  East.  In  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines,  Communist  guerrillas  were  spreading 
terror  from  the  jungles.  Indonesia  was  fighting 
a  Communist-sponsored  coup.     There  was  civil 


war  in  Indochina  and  also  in  Burma.  Wher 
ever  they  deemed  it  useful  the  Communist: 
masked  themselves  as  true  patriots  leading  th< 
fight  for  national  independence. 

Things  looked  rosy  indeed  for  the  Comma 
nists,  who  in  a  few  short  years  had  absorbec 
eastern  Europe  and  the  great  heartland  of  east 
ern  Asia.  In  1953  the  fighting  stopped  in  Korea 
with  the  Communists'  aggression  halted  at  abou 
the  point  where  it  had  begun.  But  in  the  follow 
ing  year  they  were  at  it  again.  They  intervene( 
massively  in  Indochina  and  put  a  hand  on  th 
rich  resources  of  that  Southeast  Asian  peninsula 
The  Geneva  conference  in  1954  confirmed  thei 
retention  of  half  of  Viet-Nam  and  compromise! 
the  future  of  two  provinces  in  Laos.  Individua 
countries  standing  alone  seemed  powerless  t 
resist  this  pressure. 

Formation  of  SEATO 

By  this  time,  however,  wider  awareness  of  tl 
long-range  dangers  had  developed.  Threatenc 
nations  of  the  free  world  decided  it  was  imper; 
tive  to  take  a  determined  stand. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  against  this  menacin 
background  of  Communist  pressure  in  Southea: 
Asia  and  aware  of  the  effectiveness  of  NATO  i 
its  first  5  years,  representatives  of  three  Asia 
nations — Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Pak 
stan — joined  by  those  of  Australia,  New  Zealan 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  m 
in  Manila  in  September  1954.  There  they  n 
gotiated  and  signed  the  Southeast  Asia  Collectr 
Defense  Treaty  and  created  an  alliance  for  the 
mutual  safety  and  the  protection  of  the  area.2 

Communist  propaganda  still  trumpets  char« 
that  SEATO  is  "an  aggressive  instrument 
warmongering  imperialists."  The  fact,  of  couri, 
is  that  it  is  strictly  a  defensive  alliance  whb 
stands  as  a  barrier  against  aggression  in  Souther 
Asia.  And  collective  security  arrangements  siu 
as  SEATO  are  a  major  feature  of  the  United  JS- 
tions  peace  system.  They  are  specifically  autho 
ized  in  article  51  of  the  charter,  which  recognijJ 
the  inherent  right  of  nations'  individual  and  c  - 
lective  self-defense.  Fortunately  most  people  - 
member  the  actual  circumstances  of  threaten^ 
crisis  under  which  SEATO  was  born  and  ;e 


2  For  texts  of  the  Pacific  Charter  and  the  South* <t 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Sfc 
20,  1954,  p.  393. 
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horoughly  aware  of  its  purely  defensive  char- 
cter.  It  is  not  directed  against  any  government, 
ny  nation,  or  any  people.  It  is  directed  only 
gainst  Communist  aggression.  The  fact  that  the 
Communists  find  it  so  objectionable  reveals  that 
ley  recognize  it  for  what  it  is — an  obstacle  to 
heir  own  aggressive  plans. 

Vhat  Has  SEATO  Accomplished? 

Now,  what  has  SEATO  accomplished  ?  To  put 
t  briefly :  SEATO  has  interrupted  the  Commu- 
ists'  military  march  in  the  Far  East.  Although 
he  organization,  unlike  NATO,  has  no  combat 
orces  assigned  to  it,  it  has  brought  confidence  to 
:s  members  and,  despite  the  continuing  struggle 
gainst  Communist  subversion  in  Southeast  Asia, 
eneral  tranquillity  has  returned  to  the  area. 
>,uiet  conditions  have  prevailed,  and  the  South- 
ist  Asian  nations,  relieved  of  the  threat  of  im- 
linent  Communist  invasion,  have  been  able  to 
lake  appreciable  progress  in  programs  for  social 
nd  economic  betterment. 

With  no  armed  forces  of  its  own  and  no  peace- 
me  military  headquarters,  SEATO  relies  upon 
le  mobile  striking  forces  of  its  members  for  its 
efense.  Yet  SEATO's  mere  existence  has 
>rved  as  an  effective  deterrent. 
And  SEATO  has  other  positive  attributes, 
'he  preamble  of  the  treaty  contains  a  reaffirma- 
on  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
stermination,  and  in  the  treaty  the  signatories 
eclare  their  intention  to  strive  by  every  peaceful 
leans  to  promote  self-government.  The  non- 
'gressive  nature  of  SEATO  is  further  empha- 
zed  by  a  passage  of  the  treaty  under  which 
tembers  solemnly  undertake  to  settle  by  peaceful 
leans  any  international  disputes  in  which  they 
iay  be  involved  and  to  refrain  from  the  threat 
!:  use  of  force  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
ie  United  Nations. 

!  SEATO's  Military  Planning  Office  devises  the 
Methods  to  resist  possible  armed  aggression.  It 
lans  joint  military  exercises  to  give  the  combat 
>rces  of  member  countries  training  in  joint  op- 
tions and  in  the  coordination  of  methods,  per- 
j>nnel,  and  equipment  so  that  in  case  of  need  they 
;  ill  be  able  to  fight  effectively  together. 
'  SEATO's  civil  activities  are  concentrated  in 
,ree  fields.  First,  its  Security  Experts  Committee 
stributes  among  member  states  information  on 
ommunist  methods  of  infiltration,  and  it  holds 
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conferences  within  the  treaty  area  to  exchange 
views  and  information  on  methods  of  combating 
subversion. 

The  Committee  on  Information,  Culture,  Edu- 
cation, and  Labor  stimulates  an  active  exchange 
of  information,  talents,  and  skills  in  order  to  knit 
more  closely  together  the  diverse  peoples  repre- 
sented in  the  alliance.  There  is  a  developing  pro- 
gram of  fellowships,  scholarships,  professorships, 
and  traveling  lectureships. 

Finally,  SEATO's  Committee  of  Economic 
Experts  meets  periodically  to  consider  special  eco- 
nomic questions  arising  out  of  the  treaty  commit- 
ments of  the  member  countries.  United  States 
economic  aid  is  extended  to  the  Asian  member 
countries  primarily  on  a  bilateral  basis,  but  we 
have  supported  two  special  SEATO  projects.  In 
Bangkok  American  professors  have  made  studies 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  at  a  Thai  univer- 
sity of  a  SEATO  graduate  school  of  engineering 
which  will  be  organized  to  serve  students  from  the 
treaty  area.  Another  SEATO  project  will  estab- 
lish vocational  training  programs  in  the  three 
Asian  member  countries. 

The  Effort  To  Develop  in  Freedom 

When  we  ask  ourselves,  what  does  SEATO 
mean  to  the  United  States,  or  to  us  here,  as  indi- 
viduals, we  must  take  into  account  another  of  to- 
day's salient  political  facts  of  the  Far  East.  This 
is  that  8  of  the  11  nations  comprising  East  Asia 
have  been  independent  only  since  1945.  They 
have  emerged  from  various  degrees  of  colonial 
status  and  are  now  impatient  to  become  strong 
modern  nations  and  assure  their  populations  a 
standard  of  living  nearer  to  that  enjoyed  by  West- 
ern nations.  They  are  determined  first  of  all  to 
keep  their  newly  won  freedom.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  get  ahead  they  have  appealed  for  help. 
They  want  facilities  and  training  to  overcome  il- 
literacy; they  want  help  in  combating  disease; 
they  want  capital  and  technical  assistance  to  es- 
tablish and  nurture  industrial  economies.  Yet 
most  of  all  they  need  time  to  do  these  things. 

In  their  impatience  to  improve  their  material 
well-being,  many  citizens  of  these  less  developed 
countries  are  impressed  by  the  speed  with  which 
the  Bolsheviks  industrialized  the  economy  of  Rus- 
sia and  by  the  Chinese  Communist  claims  of  in- 
dustrial advance.     Forgetting  other  political  and 
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economic  implications  of  the  Communist  system, 
they  wonder  whether  it  is  quicker  and  more  adapt- 
able to  their  needs  than  a  system  of  economic  im- 
provement which  combines  progress  and  human 
dignity. 

It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  how  much  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia  succeed  in  their  present  efforts 
to  develop  their  countries  in  freedom.  If  they 
fail,  the  Communists  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
taking  them  over  from  within,  assisted  by  aggra- 
vated discontent  and  widespread  chaos.  And,  if 
the  Communists  should  take  over  these  areas, 
boundless  physical  resources  would  fall  into  their 
hands.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  million  human 
beings  would  be  added  to  the  Communist  empire, 
which  already  encompasses  a  third  of  the  human 
race.  The  impact  of  this  on  the  world  balance  of 
power  would  be  enormous.  The  Communists 
would  gain  such  strategically  situated  geographic 
areas  that  further  opposition  to  their  progress 
through  South  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  would 
become  exceedingly  difficult.  This,  in  turn,  would 
increase  Communist  pressure  on  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope, and  as  the  logical  consequence  of  such  a 
progression  the  Western  Hemisphere  might  even- 
tually become  that  "last  citadel"  which  Lenin  pre- 
dicted would  so  easily  fall  some  day  to  Red  en- 
circlement. 

It  is  United  States  policy  to  help  the  free  na- 
tions of  Asia  remain  free.  This  policy  has  two 
basic  aspects:  one,  to  deter  Communist  aggres- 
sion ;  the  other,  to  assist  the  free  nations  to  achieve 
internal  security,  greater  economic  and  political 
stability,  and  improved  conditions  of  life.  In 
other  words,  while  holding  the  bully  off  with  one 
stiff  arm,  we  use  our  other,  under  the  mutual  se- 
curity program,  to  help  the  struggling  new  na- 
tions develop  conditions  of  inner  strength. 

U.S.  Support  for  Republic  of  China 

An  important  element  of  this  policy  is  con- 
tinued support  for  the  Republic  of  China,  on  Tai- 
wan. This  is  a  nation  which  has  developed  free 
institutions,  an  enviable  record  of  international 
integrity,  a  steadily  expanding  economy,  and  an 
improving  standard  of  living.    For  Asia  as  a 


whole,  it  proves  that  progress  can  be  made  in  a 
free  society.  For  mainland  China  and  Chinese 
everywhere — particularly  in  Southeast  Asia, 
where  some  12  million  people  of  Chinese  ancestry 
are  influential  middle-class  elements — the  Repub- 
lic of  China  stands  as  the  guardian  of  the  tradi- 
tional values  of  Chinese  life  and  culture  now  be- 
ing destroyed  on  the  mainland. 

Throughout  the  Far  East,  in  Korea,  free  China, 
and  Viet-Nam  the  United  States  has  helped  build 
and  is  maintaining  free  Asian  armed  forces  total- 
ing over  one  and  a  half  million  men.  We  have 
our  own  military  forces  at  various  points  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  at  Okinawa,  air  forces  in  Japan 
and  the  Philippines,  and  the  7th  Fleet.  We  have 
a  security  treaty  with  Japan  and  mutual  defense 
treaties  with  the  Republics  of  the  Philippines, 
Korea,  and  China.  The  ANZUS  treaty  link' 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  State,' 
in  a  defensive  alliance. 

SEATO  supplements  and  reinforces  these.  To 
gether  they  provide  the  shield  for  the  economi' 
and  technical  assistance  programs  by  which  the 
free  Asian  nations  are  endeavoring  to  improve 
their  lot  and  to  grow  in  strength  in  their  struggle 
to  resist  communism  from  within. 

The  Communists  know  that  a  major  obstacle  <x 
realization  of  their  aims  in  the  Far  East  is  the 
resolution  of  the  United  States  and  other  free 
countries  to  stand  firm  against  them.  That  if 
why  the  Peiping  regime  attacks  the  United  States 
so  bitterly.  That  is  why  they  state  repeatedly- 
as  they  did  last  summer  when  they  opened  fire  01 
islands  in  the  Formosa  Strait — that  their  inten 
tion  is  to  drive  the  United  States  and  its  defensi 
forces  out  of  the  Western  Pacific.  For  they  knov 
that,  if  we  were  to  leave  the  Western  Pacific,  ou: 
free  Asian  allies  would  be  left  standing  alon' 
against  overwhelming  odds.  And  the  Commu 
nists  then  would  have  less  difficulty  in  absorbing 
the  remaining  free  Asian  nations  and  thus  in  con 
eluding  another  chapter  in  their  great  expansion 
ist  drive. 

Should  that  happen,  further  chapters  migh 
unfold  with  even  more  intimate  meaning  for  yoi 
and  me.  SEATO  is  an  assurance  that  this  wil 
not  happen. 
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Statement  oy  Francis  0.  ^Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  l 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
he  question  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
•eaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and  the  steps  which 
air  Government  has  been  taking  in  the  effort  to 
asure  that  this  new  frontier  will  be  utilized  for 
he  good  of  all  mankind. 

he  Issue 

The  issue  is  clear.  Will  mankind  cooperate  to 
nsure  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
pace?  Or,  will  present-day  international  rival- 
ies  hobble  and  cripple  man's  efforts  to  explore 
nd  utilize  the  resources  of  the  universe  around 
:s? 

Man's  venture  into  outer  space,  which  is  excit- 
ag  and  stimulating,  is  also  a  very  natural  devel- 
pment.  Man's  curiosity  about  his  environment 
3d  first  to  his  exploration  of  all  the  areas  of  the 
"lanet  on  which  we  live.  Now  science  and  tech- 
ology  have  combined  to  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
set  his  intellect  and  his  curiosity  outside  this 
arth's  atmosphere.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the 
iews  of  all  of  you  when  I  express  the  hope  that 
a  projecting  himself  beyond  the  confines  of  our 
lanet  man  will  not  also  project  those  interna- 
tional rivalries  and  disagreements  which  have  all 
oo  often  hindered  his  progress  toward  a  better 
ray  of  life  on  this  earth. 

'"ity  of  Purpose — Congressional  Action 

i  All  of  us  here  will  recall  the  initiative  taken  by 
|he  House  of  Representatives  last  June  when  it 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution 2  introduced  by  the 
listinguished  Leader  of  the  House,  John  W.  Mc- 
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Made  before  the  House  Committee  on   Science  and 
| astronautics  on  Mar.  6  (press  release  156). 
'  H.  Con.  Res.  332 ;  72  Stat,  b  13. 
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Cormack.  This  resolution  expressed  "the  devout 
wish  of  all  peoples  everywhere,  in  every  nation, 
in  every  environment  that  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  shall  be  by  peaceful  means  and  shall  be 
dedicated  to  peaceful  purposes."  The  resolution 
went  on  to  express  the  view  of  the  Congress  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  should  join  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  plans  for  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
outer  space  and  that  they  should  endeavor  to 
broaden  man's  knowledge  of  space  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  all  mankind. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Action 

In  an  effort  to  implement  this  resolution  and 
other  initiatives  by  the  United  States  to  foster  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  our  Government 
proposed  last  fall  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  that  a  representative  committee  be  es- 
tablished to  make  the  necessary  preparatory 
studies  and  recommendations  as  to  the  most  fruit- 
ful actions  which  might  be  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  to  facilitate  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
outer  space.3 

Our  thought  here  was  a  very  simple  one :  Outer 
space  is  an  area  in  which  science  and  technology 
are  each  day  making  great  and  meaningful  strides. 
But  it  is  also  an  area  in  which  we  have  as  yet  only 
a  minimum  of  knowledge,  information,  and  tech- 
nological know-how.  Therefore,  before  seeking 
any  final  decisions  as  to  what  the  United  Nations 
might  usefully  do  in  this  area,  we  felt  it  important 
to  provide  first  for  a  broad  survey  of  the  kinds  of 
action  which  the  United  Nations  might  take  to 
facilitate  man's  peaceful  exploration  of  outer 
space. 

This  view  was  endorsed  by  the  General  As- 


*  For  statements  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
and  text  of  the  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  5,  1959, 
p.  24. 
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sembly.  As  a  result  of  our  initiative,  the 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  establishing  an  18- 
member  Committee  to  survey  the  outer-space  field 
as  it  may  concern  the  United  Nations  and  to  re- 
port to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  resolution  specifically  requests  the  Com- 
mittee to  study  four  things:  (a)  the  activities  and 
resources  of  the  United  Nations,  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other  inter- 
national bodies  in  this  field ;  (b)  the  scope  of  in- 
ternational cooperative  programs  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space  which  would  appropriately  be 
undertaken  under  United  Nations  auspices  for  the 
benefit  of  all;  (c)  the  future  United  Nations  or- 
ganizational arrangements  to  facilitate  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  this  field ;  and  (d)  the  nature 
of  legal  problems  which  may  arise  in  carrying  out 
programs  to  explore  outer  space. 

I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  aspects  of  the  reso- 
lution in  detail  later  on  and  also  indicate  to  you 
what  the  United  States  is  planning  to  do  to  assist 
in  the  implementation  of  this  resolution.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  may  be  useful  first  to  recall  certain 
aspects  of  the  debate  which  preceded  adoption  of 
the  resolution.  This  may  be  useful  because,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  here 
is  an  area  where  international  rivalries  should  not 
obtain.  Here  is  an  area  where  we  can,  if  we  and 
others  are  wise  enough,  use  man's  ingenuity  and 
abilities  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Indeed  it  would  be  tragic  if  we  were  to  repeat 
in  outer  space  our  unfortunate  experience  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy.  Our  failure  to  achieve 
agreement  on  nuclear  disarmament  delayed  for  a 
considerable  period  the  development  of  an  inter- 
national program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  which  is  now  being  carried  forward 
through  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  We  maintained  in  the  United  Nations 
that  progress  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space 
could  proceed  independently  of  our  continued  ef- 
forts to  move  forward  on  the  highly  contentious 
and  complex  issue  of  disarmament.  We  there- 
fore urged  the  Soviets  to  work  with  the  United 
Nations  in  developing  a  useful  program  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  outer  space. 

The  Soviet  Attitude 

Unfortunately,  our  efforts  to  persuade  the  So- 
viets to  bring  to  bear  on  this  problem  their  con- 
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siderable  know-how  and  experience  in  this  field 
have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful. 

General  Assembly  consideration  of  this  subject 
began  with  a  Soviet  attempt  to  inject  extraneous 
political  issues  into  the  serious  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  talked  about  so-called 
"foreign"  bases,  nuclear  testing,  armaments  races, 
and  other  largely  irrelevant  subjects.  Their  aim, 
apparently,  was  to  divert  the  United  Nations  from 
its  clear  purpose. 

In  this  connection,  our  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations  were  greatly  assisted  in  our  efforts 
to  keep  the  record  straight  by  Senator  Lyndon: 
Johnson's  excellent  speech  before  the  United  Na- 
tions.4 He  pointed  out  that  the  issue  before  the 
General  Assembly  was  "to  erase  the  accumulated 
differences  of  our  earth's  long  and  troubled  his- 
tory and  to  write  across  the  vastness  of  space  a 
proud  new  chapter  of  unity  and  peace."  Senator 
Johnson  then  called  upon  the  Assembly  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  keep  outer  space  "unscarred 
by  conflict,"  to  "keep  space  as  man  has  found  it 
and  to  harvest  the  yield  of  peace  which  it  prom- 
ises." This,  he  said,  could  be  accomplished 
through  a  "course  of  full  and  complete  and  im- 
mediate cooperation  to  make  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  a  joint  adventure." 

I  believe  that  this  speech  by  Senator  Johnson 
and  the  favorable  response  which  it  received  in 
the  United  Nations  was  instrumental  in  causing 
the  Soviets  to  revise  their  original  resolution. 
They  stripped  their  proposal  of  many  of  the  ex- 
traneous matters  which  it  contained  and  presented 
in  its  place  a  resolution  which  was  more  germane 
to  the  issue  under  study.  The  revised  Soviet  res- 
olution, as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  incorporated  al- 
most in  toto,  insofar  as  substance  was  concerned, 
in  the  resolution  which  was  originally  introduced 
by  the  United  States  and  19  other  countries. 

The  Soviet  Demand  for  Parity 

We  were  hopeful  that  what  appeared  to  us  ini- 
tially to  be  a  minor  question,  namely,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Committee  which  would  study  how  th( 
United  Nations  might  contribute  to  the  peacefn 
uses  of  outer  space,  could  be  resolved.  However 
we  discovered  very  quickly  that  the  Soviet  Unior 
was  not  prepared  to  handle  this  problem  in  th< 
normal  way  and  establish  a  Committee  whicl 
would  be  representative  of  the  United  Nations  a.' 


*  Ibid.,  Dec.  15, 1958,  p.  977. 
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whole.    They  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  on  so- 
led "parity"  in  the  Committee, 
rhey  overlooked  completely  the  important  role 
tich  many  nations,  large  and  small,  are  in  fact 
tying  in  this  field. 

rhey  overlooked  the  cooperative  endeavor  es- 
)lished  under  the  International  Geophysical 
sar. 

rhey  overlooked  international  arrangements  for 
icking  and  monitoring  satellites  and  space 
:>bes. 

rhey  overlooked  the  large  areas  of  medical  re- 
,rch  on  which  many  nations  have  made  and  are 
itinuing  to  make  helpful  contributions, 
rhey  overlooked  the  many  eminent  legal  minds, 
•oughout  the  world,  who  are  now  working  on 

>  legal  aspects  of  outer  space. 

[Tie  Soviets  not  only  wished  to  limit  Commit- 
composition  essentially  to  a  balancing  of 
tited  States  and  U.S.S.R.  interests,  but  in  addi- 
n  they  also  insisted  that  they  be  given  the  right 
determine  whether  specific  nations  should  or 
>uld  not  be  named  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
.  Obviously,  the  United  States  could  not 
'ee  to  this  Soviet  position,  which  would  have 
listically  altered  the  very  concept  of  the  United 
tions  itself. 

Ve  attempted  to  work  out  with  the  Soviets  a 

npromise    on   Committee   composition   which 

ognized  their  prominent  position  in  this  field 

» ;  which  also  recognized  the  legitimate  interests 

>  other  members  of  the  United  Nations.  How- 
'  r,  our  efforts  to  obtain  agreement  proved  fruit- 
1 5.  After  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  9,  en- 
I  'sed  our  resolution,  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslo- 
r  ria,  and  Poland,  all  of  whom  are  named  in  the 
''Dlution  to  be  members  of  the  United  Nations 
-  nmittee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space, 
I  lounced  that  they  would  boycott  the  Committee. 

^here  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
i  ke  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Lited  Nations  Committee.  There  is  also  no 
libt  that  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  do  ef- 
:cive  work  even  if  the  Soviets  follow  through 
» their  announced  intention  to  boycott  it.  In 
i '  event,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  success  of  the 
Cited  Nations  in  this  field  will  eventually  lead 
m  real  desire  on  their  part  to  cooperate. 

■  would  like  now  to  discuss  in  some  detail  how 
flj  United  States  envisages  the  work  of  this  Com- 
T  tee  and  our  participation  in  it.    It  is  unfor- 


tunate that  the  Soviets  injected  political  issues 
into  this  operation.  We  consider  the  work  of  the 
Committee  to  be  essentially  nonpolitical. 

That  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  scientific 
and  technological  aspects  of  the  Committee's  work 
is,  I  think,  evident  from  the  representation  which 
we  have  named  to  the  Committee.  Our  chief  rep- 
resentative is  to  be  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  I  think  that  a 
number  of  other  countries  which  are  members  of 
the  Committee  will  also  name  their  permanent 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  as  their  chief 
representative. 

One  of  our  alternate  representatives  is  Dr. 
Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
NASA  [National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration], who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
scientists  in  this  new  field  of  space  exploration. 
We  look  to  Dr.  Dryden  and  to  his  scientific  col- 
leagues both  in  and  out  of  Government  to  carry 
a  major  load  for  the  United  States  delegation. 
With  their  scientific  and  technological  know-how 
they  will  certainly  be  of  material  assistance  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee.  In  the  legal  field,  which 
is  also  to  be  studied  by  the  Committee,  we  will  be 
represented  by  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State 
Department,  Loftus  E.  Becker,  who  has  a  deep 
interest  in  this  particular  area  of  international 
law. 

What  the  United  Nations  Committee  Can  Do 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  specific  details  of  the 
Committee's  work.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  first  of  all  calls  for  a  census 
of  the  activities  and  resources  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  in  this  field. 

This  will  include  the  facilities  and  work  being 
done  by  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  (ITU),  the  World  Meteorological  Organ- 
ization (WMO),  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO),  and  other  governmental  groups,  as 
well  as  the  activities  and  resources  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Space  Research  (COSPAR)  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  and 
similar  nongovernmental  organizations.  We  are 
already  undertaking  a  survey  of  these  facilities 
and  activities.  Obviously  the  Committee  can 
carry  out  this  portion  of  the  resolution  whether 
or  not  the  Soviet  Union  participates.     And  I  find 
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it  very  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  can  ascribe  po- 
litical connotations  to  this  kind  of  endeavor. 

The  next  aspect  of  the  Committee's  work  is  an 
examination  of  the  kinds  of  activities  the  United 
Nations  might  undertake  to  further  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space.  We  are  at  the  present  time 
developing  documentation  utilizing  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  resources  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  useful  to  the  Committee  in  this  respect. 

The  areas  of  cooperation  which  might  be  under- 
taken by  the  United  Nations  are  exceedingly 
broad.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  the  United 
Nations  will  encourage  rather  than  discourage 
nongovernmental  international  cooperative  pro- 
grams which  are  presently  under  way,  particu- 
larly those  under  the  aegis  of  COSPAR. 

I  am  aware  that  some  have  suggested  that  gov- 
ernments and  governmental  organizations  should 
stay  out  of  this  field  and  that  international  co- 
operation should  be  left  to  private  organizations. 
I  am  also  aware  that  highly  significant  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  nongovernmental  groups 
under  the  International  Geophysical  Year  pro- 
gram and  that  promise  for  continuing  coopera- 
tion exists  in  the  program  now  being  developed 
by  COSPAR.  Clearly,  the  scientists  of  the  world 
working  together  have  much  to  contribute  to  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space. 

But  I  also  believe  that,  if  outer  space  is  to  bring 
to  mankind  the  great  benefits  which  it  promises, 
it  will  also  be  necessary  to  seek  international  co- 
operation on  the  governmental  level  in  a  number 
of  areas.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  significant  work 
which  can  be  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  Nations  or  through  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  nongovernmental 
international  scientific  groups.  And  many  of 
these  programs  should  be  undertaken  very  shortly 
lest  we  take  actions  now  which  will  make  more 
difficult  in  the  future  man's  use  of  this  vast  area. 

For  example,  we  have  all  heard  about  the  use 
of  outer  space  and  space  vehicles,  either  manned 
or  unmanned,  for  such  things  as  meteorological 
studies,  mapping,  communications,  and  naviga- 
tion. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  [Overton 
Brooks]  recently  pointed  out  that  at  least  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  could  be  saved  in  the  United  States 
alone  by  the  use  of  weather  satellites  capable  of 
making   reliable   long-range   weather    forecasts. 


Estimates  of  the  gains  that  might  result  from  tb 
use  of  communication  satellites  are  equally  in 
pressive.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  by  failing  t 
take  certain  vital  steps  at  the  present  time  we  ma 
make  more  difficult  the  accomplishment  of  thes 
important  gains. 

Thus,  up  to  the  present  time  little  has  bee 
done  to  provide  a  permanent  and  continuing  re» 
ord  of  the  orbits  of  objects  which  are  sent  ini 
outer  space.  Possibly  a  United  Nations  centr: 
depository  for  such  data  would  be  useful  in  pr 
venting  collisions  in  outer  space. 

Another  area  of  cooperation  might  be  a  Unite 
Nations  resolution  urging  that  nations  agree  c 
the  regulation  of  radio  transmissions  from  spa* 
satellites.  As  we  all  know,  most  vehicles  sei 
into  outer  space  at  the  present  time  are  sent  the; 
for  a  particular  experimental  purpose.  This  pu 
pose  frequently  has  a  limited  duration,  and  tl 
information  which  is  returned  to  the  earth  fro 
the  satellite  becomes  useless  after  a  scientifical; 
determined  period  of  time  has  elapsed. 

At  the  present  time  we  and  the  Soviets  ai 
sending  into  space  some  satellites  equipped  wil 
solar  batteries  which  have  an  indefinite  transmi 
ting  life.  Unless  agreement  is  shortly  reached  ( 
arrangements  for  terminating  such  radio  tran 
missions  after  experimental  data  has  been  co 
lected,  we  may  soon  find  radio  frequencies  clu 
tered  with  transmissions  which  are  useless  to  ma 
kind.  Agreements  between  governments  a 
needed,  and  the  United  Nations  might  well  ser 
as  a  catalyst  in  this  connection. 

While  we  talk  about  the  vastness  of  outer  spac 
we  must  not  forget  that  even  in  this  vast  area  i 
must  anticipate  that  there  will  be  traffic  probler 
if  we  continue  to  allow  dead  satellites  to  orb 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Through  inte 
national  agreement,  stimulated  perhaps  \ 
United  Nations  action,  it  might  be  possible 
work  out  arrangements  for  eliminating  satellit 
once  they  have  served  their  purpose. 

Most  of  us  probably  agree  that  in  the  very  ne 
future  manned  vehicles  will  be  traveling  throw 
outer  space.  The  reentry  and  recovery  of  siv 
satellites  may  well  provide  another  area  of  fru 
ful  international  cooperation.  Here  again  I  1 
lieve  the  United  Nations  could  play  a  useful  ro 

The  foregoing  examples  are  illustrative.  Tb/ 
do,  however,  indicate  a  few  of  the  areas  in  win' 
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he  United  Nations  may  be  able  to  assist  man  to 
nsure  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  I  cite 
hem  as  indicative  of  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
3  now  going  on  within  the  United  States  Govern- 
lent  in  preparation  for  assisting  the  United  Na- 
tons  Outer  Space  Committee  to  make  purposeful 
ecommendations  concerning  the  possible  activi- 
ies  which  the  United  Nations  might  undertake  in 
his  field. 

A  third  area  which  the  United  Nations  Com- 
littee  will  study  is  the  future  United  Nations  or- 
anizational  arrangements  for  facilitating  inter- 
ational  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
)ace.  We  have  not  as  yet  developed  definite 
iews  within  the  Government  as  to  the  nature  of 
le  organization  which  the  United  Nations  may 

ish  to  establish  in  the  future.    But  I  do  wish 

•  emphasize  again  that  the  United  States  does 
)t  propose  to  support  any  action  which  would 
suit  in  the  exclusion  of  nongovernmental  inter- 
itional  organizations  in  the  field.  Nor  is  it  our 
tention  to  support  the  setting  up  of  a  United 
ations  organization  which  would  make  the 
inctioning  of  nongovernmental  organizations 
ore  difficult. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  personally  convinced 

at  this  view  is  shared  by  most  of  the  other 

]  ambers  of  the  United  Nations.    I  believe,  how- 

•  er,  that  there  is  an  important  area  of  inter- 
j  tional  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
lace  which  can  best  be  accomplished  through  the 
operative  efforts  of  governments  and  that  suit- 
i  le  United  Nations  arrangements  will  facilitate 
t  j  development  and  implementation  of  such  use- 
i\  activities. 

The  resolution  also  requires  the  Committee  to 
s  dy  the  nature  of  the  legal  problems  which  may 
a|se  as  a  consequence  of  the  opening  of  outer 
s  ice  to  man's  use.  Mr.  Becker  will  discuss  this 
njtter  at  greater  length.  Let  me  only  say  that 
Wal  minds  throughout  the  world  have  been  con- 
cjtrating  on  this  problem  and  I  am  sure  that 
'  United  Nations  Committee  can  make  a  useful 
clitribution  in  this  area. 


Th  Universal  Interest  in  Outer  Space 

iome  people  have  questioned  the  desirability  of 
United  Nations'  undertaking  a  program  in 
field  of  outer  space.     If  there  was  ever  an 

i  in  which  the  United  Nations  had  a  legiti- 
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mate  interest,  the  peaceful  development  of  outer 
space  would  certainly  seem  to  me  to  be  such  an 
area. 

After  all,  technological  developments  and 
scientific  breakthroughs  are  not  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  any  nation  or  any  people.  We  all 
know,  and  the  history  of  mankind  amply  demon- 
strates, that  ingenuity  has  never  been  restricted 
by  national  boundaries.  Great  discoveries  have 
often  been  made  in  small  laboratories  in  isolated 
areas  of  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  outer  space  many  nations,  large 
and  small,  are  already  playing  significant  roles. 
Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Iran,  India,  Australia,  and 
many  other  countries  are  part  of  a  worldwide  net- 
work of  tracking  and  monitoring  stations.  In 
these  stations  hard-working  scientists  are  daily 
collecting  data  which  is  of  the  greatest  scientific 
and  teclrnological  value.  Moreover,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  as  time  goes  by  many  nations 
will  be  launching  space  vehicles  of  various  types. 

As  we  gather  new  knowledge  from  our  efforts 
to  penetrate  the  universe,  as  man  attempts  to 
adapt  to  this  area  and  explore  it,  we  can  certainly 
expect  revolutionary  changes  in  medicine,  nutri- 
tion, agriculture,  and  numerous  other  fields  as- 
sociated with  man's  welfare.  These  develop- 
ments will  affect  the  daily  lives  of  men  and 
women  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Accordingly, 
we  encourage  joint  action  and  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  in  this  endeavor. 

We  do  not  consider  that  this  is  a  simple  ''big 
power"  monopoly.  We  believe  that  only  by  many 
nations'  joining  in  this  endeavor  can  we  hope  to 
provide  the  fastest,  cheapest,  and  most  efficient 
progress  in  this  important  field. 

We  realize  that,  no  matter  what  happens,  the 
study  and  exploration  of  outer  space  will  go  on 
and  will  take  us  where  no  human  being  has  ever 
been  before.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  exploration, 
which,  I  repeat,  will  affect  every  single  person  in 
the  world,  can  be  used  to  benefit  all  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  United 
Nations  has  an  important  role  in  this  area.  And 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  United  Nations,  by  foster- 
ing cooperative  efforts  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space,  will  avoid  the  projection  into  man's 
newest  frontier  of  those  harmful  international 
rivalries  which  exist  on  this  earth. 
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Question   of    Increasing   Diversion 
of  Water  From  Lake  Michigan 

Following  is  a  statement  made  on  March  3 
by  Woodbury  Willoughby,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern  Euro- 
pean Affairs,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  H.R.  i,  a  bill  "to  require  a  study 
to  be  conducted  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the 
Illinois  Waterway  for  navigation,  and  for  other 
purposes"  together  with  an  exchange  of  aide 
memoire  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  the  text  of  the  bill. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WILLOUGHBY 

Press  release  149  dated  March  3 

H.R.  1  authorizes  the  withdrawal  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  at  Chicago  and 
thus  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  Canada  as  a  coriparian  in  the  waters  of 
that  basin.  The  Department,  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  harmonious  relations  with  that  coun- 
try, has  traditionally  sought  its  views  on  pro- 
posals of  this  type. 

This  committee  has  previously  been  furnished 
with  the  texts  of  the  recent  communications  ex- 
changed with  the  Canadian  Government  regard- 
ing its  views  on  H.R.  1,  and  will  have  noted  the 
protest  registered  by  that  Government  against 
implementation  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
bill.  I  should  be  glad  to  submit  a  copy  at  this 
time  for  insertion  in  the  record. 

The  most  recent  Canadian  aide  memoire,  dated 
February  20,  1959,  expresses  the  opinion  that  any 
authorization  for  an  additional  diversion  from 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way and  power  development,  and  with  the 
Niagara  Treaty  of  1950,  and  would  be  prejudicial 
to  navigation  and  power  development  which  these 
mutual  arrangements  were  designed  to  improve 
and  facilitate. 

Neither  the  Niagara  Treaty  nor  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  Orders  relating  to  the 
development  of  power  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  the  International  Rapids  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  place  any  specific  limita- 
tion upon  diversions  of  the  type  authorized  by 


H.R.  1.  Nevertheless,  the  Department  is  not  in 
position  to  question  the  Canadian  position  th 
an  additional  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  Gre 
Lakes  Basin  such  as  that  under  considerate 
would  affect  adversely  Canadian  navigation  ai 
power  interests  in  the  Great  Lakes,  their  connec 
ing  channels,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

I  understand  that  estimates  have  been  fu 
nished  to  the  Congress  by  the  U.S.  Army  Cor 
of  Engineers  as  to  the  extent  of  the  dama 
that  would  be  suffered  by  downstream  hydr 
electric  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  bounda. 
in  the  event  that  the  present  proposal  is  enacte 
It  is  noted  that  H.R.  1  provides  no  means  !i 
which  injured  parties  may  be  compensated. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department  I 
lieves  that  enactment  of  H.R.  1  would  adverse 
affect  our  relations  with  a  friendly  foreign  go 
ernment.  Therefore,  it  is  unable  to  support  th 
legislation. 

EXCHANGE  OF  AIDE  MEMOIRE 

Press  release  136  dated  February  24 
U.S.  Aide  Memoire  of  February  9 

The  Canadian  Government  has,  on  various  < 
casions  in  the  past,  furnished  the  Department 
State  with  the  Canadian  views  on  proposed  XL. 
legislation  aimed  at  increasing  the  diversion  fro 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  waterway.    Ti 
most  recent  comments  of  this  nature  were  a- 
tained  in  an  Aide  Memoire  received  on  Janual 
6,  1958,1  from  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Wa; 
ington. 

Once  again  this  year,  as  in  recent  years,  a  c< 
siderable  volume  of  legislation,  looking  to  t 
creased  diversion  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicaj, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  86th  Congress.  So:' 
of  this  legislation  is  similar  to  former  legislati) 
with  regard  to  which  Canadian  views  have  p' 
viously  been  expressed.  A  number  of  other  pei  . 
ing  bills,  however,  such  as  H.R.  1,  a  copy  of  whii 
is  enclosed,  call  for  a  one-year  additional  div- 
sion  period  to  be  made  as  part  of  a  three-yC 
study  of  the  effect  on  Lake  Michigan  and  on  i ' 
Illinois  waterway  of  such  an  increased  diversi'v 

Congressional  hearings  on  this  legislation  I 
scheduled  to  begin  in  the  near  future.  Duri,' 
the  course  of  these  hearings,  it  is  anticipated  tK~- 


Not  printed  here. 
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Department  of  State  will  be  asked  to  submit 
tatement  as  to  the  present  Canadian  views.  It 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
nt  will  be  able  to  transmit  to  the  Embassy  at  an 
ly  date,  its  views  with  respect  to  that  proposed 
islation  which  authorizes  an  additional  1,000 

ft.  of  water  per  second  to  be  diverted  from 
ie  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  waterway  for  a 
iod  of  one  year  as  part  of  a  three-year  study. 

losure :  H.R.  1. 

ladian  Aide  Memoire  of  February  20 

n  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past,  the  Canadian 
eminent  has  expressed  its  objections  to  proposals  en- 
iging  increased  diversions  of  water  from  Lake  Miehi- 
at  Chicago.  Once  again,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the 
ernment  of  the  United  States  through  the  United 
tes  Embassy's  Aide  Memoire  of  February  9,  1959,  the 
ernment  of  Canada  is  anxious  to  make  known  its 
va  on  legislative  proposals  now  before  Congress  such 
bill  H.R.  1,  which  are  intended  to  authorize  an  in- 
ised  diversion  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
i  the  Illinois  Waterway. 

Hiile  recognizing  that  the  use  of  Lake  Michigan  water 
.  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
America,  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Canadian 
ernment  that  any  authorization  for  an  additional  di- 
»ion  would  be  incompatible  with  the  arrangements  for 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  development,  and 
l  the  Niagara  Treaty  of  1950, J  and  would  be  prejudi- 
to  navigation  and  power  development  which  these 
ual  arrangements  were  designed  to  improve  and 
litate. 

'he  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by  Canada  that 
y  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  basin  means  less 
|;h  available  for  shipping  in  harbors  and  in  channels, 
jitional  withdrawals  would  have  adverse  effects  on 
I  hydro-electric  generation  potential  on  both  sides  of  the 
iter  at  Niagara  Falls  and  in  the  international  section 
She  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  well  as  in  the  province  of 
[bee,  and  would  inflict  hardship  on  communities  and 
listries  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
lie  Government  of  Canada  therefore  protests  against 
il  implementation  of  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  1. 


I  IT  OF  BILL 

II '.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
fitives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
\rnoled,  That,  in  order  to  provide  the  basis  for  the 
ay,  authorized  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  of  the  effect 
Increased  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  in 
^tion  to  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
i\r  per  second  presently  provided  by  the  1930  decree 
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of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (281  U.S. 
181-202)  and  subsequently  authorized  by  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  918,  929),  upon  the 
Illinois  Waterway  and  the  degree  of  improvement  in 
such  waterway  caused  thereby,  and  the  effect  of  such 
increased  diversion  upon  commerce  among  the  several 
States  and  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  authority  is  hereby  granted  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  withdraw  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  for  the  one-year  period  specified  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  in  addition 
to  all  domestic  pumpage,  at  a  rate  providing  a  total 
annual  average  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  to  flow  into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  during  such  one-year  period, 
subject  to   the  following  limitations : 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  at  all  times 
have  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the  amounts  of 
water  directly  diverted  from  Lake  Michigan. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  not  allow  any 
water  to  be  directly  diverted  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
flow  into  the  Illinois  Waterway  during  times  of  flood  in 
the  Illinois,  Des  Plaines,  Chicago,  or  Calumet  Rivers. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  During  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers),  shall  cause  a  study  to  be  made  of  the 
effect  on  Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  Illinois  Waterway  of 
the  increased  annual  diversion  of  one  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  for  the  one-year  period  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  and  the  improvement  in  navigation  con- 
ditions and  other  improvements  along  the  Illinois  Water- 
way which  may  result  from  such  increased  diversion. 

(b)  The  study  authorized  to  be  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  divided  into  the  following 
phases : 

(1)  The  first  period  of  six  months  shall  begin  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  used  to  de- 
velop plans  for  the  tests  and  range  of  studies  of  the 
Illinois  Waterway,  with  no  increase  in  the  authorized 
diversion  from  Lake  Michigan  during  such  period. 

(2)  The  twelve-month  period  immediately  following 
the  period  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  devoted  to 
a  stream  survey  of  the  Illinois  Waterway  under  existing 
conditions,  with  no  increase  in  the  authorized  diversion 
from  Lake  Michigan  during  such  period. 

(3)  The  twelve-month  period  immediately  following 
the  period  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  used  to 
study  the  conditions  in  the  Illinois  Waterway  with  a 
total  annual  average  diversion  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  (comprising  the 
authorized  diversion  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  and  the  additional  one  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  authorized  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act)  in  addition  to  all  domestic  pumpage. 

(4)  The  six-month  period  immediately  following  the 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  used  to  pre- 
pare the  final  report  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 
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(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  study  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  correlate  the  results  of  such  study.  Thereafter  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  report  such  results  to  Con- 
gress on  or  before  June  1,  1962.  The  report  on  such  re- 
sults shall  contain  recommendations  with  respect  to  con- 
tinuing the  authority  to  divert  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
into  the  Illinois  Waterway  in  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  or  increasing  or  decreasing 
such  amount. 


Mr.  Macmillan  in  Washington 
for  Informal  Discussions 

White  House  Statement 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  6 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  invited 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr. 
Harold  Macmillan,  to  visit  Washington  for  in- 
formal discussions  lasting  a  few  days  on  the  inter- 
national situation.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
gladly  accepted  this  invitation.  He  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Selwyn 
Lloyd,  and  will  arrive  in  Washington  on  March 
19,  with  a  view  to  the  discussions  beginning  on 
March  20. 


Working  Group  on   Germany 
Reconvenes  at  Paris 

Press  release  162  dated  March  6 

The  ad  hoc  Working  Group  on  Germany  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  will  reconvene  at  Paris  on 
March  9,  1959.  This  meeting  will  continue  the 
normal  exchange  of  views  between  the  four 
powers  on  current  problems  of  Germany  and 
Berlin. 

The  United  States  delegation  will  be  headed  by 
Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  director  of  the  Office  of 
German  Affairs,  and  will  include  Edward  T. 
Lampson,  Office  of  German  Affairs;  Malcolm 
Toon,  Office  of  Eastern  European  Affairs;  and 
Lawrence  D.  Weiler,  Office  of  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  for  Disarmament  and 
Atomic  Energy.  Representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  Working  Group  delega- 
tion will  include  Col.  Edward  M.  Harris,  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 


national Security  Affairs,  and  Col.  Lester  L 
Wheeler  of  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
The  Working  Group  delegation  is  scheduled  t( 
leave  for  Paris  on  March  7. 


President  O'Kelly  of  Ireland 
Visits  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Marcl 
6  (press  release  161)  that  arrangements  have  beer 
completed  for  the  arrival  of  Sean  T.  O'Kelly 
President  of  Ireland,  who  will  visit  the  UniteC 
States  at  the  invitation  of  President  Eisenhower 

President  O'Kelly,  accompanied  by  Mrs 
O'Kelly  and  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs 
Frank  Aiken,  and  Mrs.  Aiken,  will  arrive  at 
Washington  on  March  17.  They  will  remain  ii 
Washington  until  March  19,  when  they  will  begii 
a  trip  which  will  include  visits  to  New  York 
N.Y.,  Providence,  R.I.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chicago 
Springfield,  and  Peoria,  111.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ani 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  will  leave  from  Ne\ 
York  on  March  31. 


Discussions  With  European  Nations 
on  Shipping  Matters 

Press  release  150  dated  March  3 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  European  coun 
tries,  the  Department  of  State  has  agreed  to  par 
ticipate  in  informal  discussions  on  matters  o: 
common  interest  in  the  shipping  field.  The  talk: 
will  be  held  at  Washington  in  the  week  beginni 
June  8, 1959. 

Officials  representing  the  Governments  of  Bel 
gium,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thi 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are  expected  ix 
participate. 

The  object  of  the  discussions  will  be  to  explon 
whether  the  shipping  policies  of  the  Westen 
European  countries  and  of  the  United  States  couk 
be  brought  into  closer  harmony  without  impair 
ing  either  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Unite( 
States  in  shipping  matters  or  the  common  eco 
nomic  strength  of  the  West. 

Among  the  subjects  likely  to  be  discussed  an 
the  registering  of  vessels  under  "flags  of  con 
venience"  and  the  use  of  cargo  preferences  an( 
subsidies  to  favor  national  flag  shipping. 
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lie  Middle  East — An  Indefinable  Region 


by  G.  Etzel  Pearcy 
The  Geographer 


In  the  current  sequence  of  rapidly  paced,  inter- 
tional  events  the  Middle  East  stands  out  as 
.e  of  the  most  critical  of  all  areas.  It  looms  on 
e  horizon  as  a  crash  zone  between  conflicting 
eologies  of  the  free  and  Communist  worlds.  In 
int,  always  capitalized,  the  name  appears  re- 
atedly  in  metropolitan  dailies  and  in  the  more 
rious  periodicals  lining  our  newsstands.  On  the 
p  the  two  words  "Middle  East"  have  a  familiar 
ig,  figuring  prominently  in  broadcasts  and  tele- 
3ts  that  range  from  news  flash  to  documentary 
undup.  Not  a  few  books  utilize  "Middle  East" 
"The  Middle  East"  as  all  or  a  part  of  the  title, 
nee  1947  the  Middle  East  Journal  has  regularly 
ronicled  problems  and  happenings  of  the  area, 
it  no  standard  boundary  delimitation  exists  by 
lich  a  Middle  East  region  can  be  precisely  lo- 
ted  geographically.  Rather,  its  position  is  not 
ly  shadowy  around  the  edges  but  entire  coun- 
es  or  groups  of  countries  are  included  or  ex- 
lded  with  surprising  facility.  The  term  carries 
ferent  meaning  to  its  various  users,  or  it  may 
!er  to  a  part  of  the  world  in  much  the  same 
inner  that  one  points  a  finger  at  a  map.  For 
imple,  when  the  Suez  Canal  became  a  trouble 
Dt  in  the  autumn  of  1956,  flaming  headlines  pro- 
kilned  a  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 
Most  writers  on  the  subject  define  the  Middle 
1st  by  listing  in  inventory  style  those  political 
ities  making  up  their  concept  of  the  region. 
|  fore  considering  individual  areal  units  in  such 
|ts  and  scanning  their  various  geographic,  polit- 
1,  historic,  economic,  and  cultural  implica- 
ns,  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  into  some  of 
>  basic  premises  of  applied  regional  identifica- 
n  as  well  as  some  of  the  trends  which  have 
:en  place  in  the  use  of  regional  place  names, 
should  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  concepts 


of  any  geographic  region  do  not  remain  perma- 
nently fixed  but  vary  from  place  to  place  and  from 
time  to  time.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  va- 
garies as  the  humans  who  write  and  talk  so  glibly 
about  them.  Too,  geographical  boundaries  as  laid 
down  by  the  pure  scientist  in  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe  are  inevitably  distorted  to  accom- 
modate political,  economic,  and  cultural  adminis- 
trative needs. 

Regional  terms  conveniently  denote  geographi- 
cal areas  which  may  be  either  smaller  or  larger 
than  the  national  political  unit.  Nomenclature 
of  regions  within  the  confines  of  a  single  country 
seldom  causes  concern.  Here  the  geographic  fac- 
tors responsible  for  their  existence  normally  de- 
pend upon  a  physical  and/or  cultural  homogene- 
ity throughout  with  which  the  population  is  fa- 
miliar and  which  it  accepts.  For  example, 
Americans  speak  freely  of  New  England,  the 
Midwest,  and  the  West  Coast  without  being  chal- 
lenged. The  French  have  their  Provence,  the 
British  their  Midlands,  and  in  India  one  well- 
known  southern  section  is  known  as  the  Malabar 
Coast.  Such  regions  may  or  may  not  be  bounded 
by  sharp  lines,  but  in  any  event  no  great  con- 
fusion results  from  the  use  of  these  regional  names. 

When  regional  terms  apply  to  areas  extending 
across  international  boundaries,  less  known  fac- 
tors come  into  play  and  cloud  the  issue.  In  some 
instances  the  territory  involved  may  be  conti- 
nental in  proportion,  such  as  Latin  America  and 
Australasia.  Many  multistate  regions  entail  as- 
pects carrying  control  of  the  nomenclature  be- 
yond the  influence  of  a  single  country,  thus  pre- 
cluding a  clear-cut  delineation.  As  an  example, 
Caribbean  America  is  an  accepted  regional  term, 
but  geographers  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
includes  the  South  American  states  of  Venezuela 
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and  Colombia  along  with  the  West  Indies,  Mex- 
ico, and  Central  America.  Again,  Southeast 
Asia  is  an  oft-used  term  which  varies  in  its  con- 
text. Should  it  include  Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 
pines or  be  restricted  to  the  mainland  of  the 
Asian  Continent  ? 

A  Near,  a  Middle,  and  a  Far  East 

The  concept  of  a  Middle  East  evolved  from 
"Near  East"  and  "Far  East,"  which  in  turn  came 
about  from  the  single  idea  of  "east"  as  opposed 
to  "west."    Actually,  the  East  was  named  from 


the  "West,  never  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  oi 
a  name  that  sprang  from  the  region  itself.  Long 
ago,  before  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  Europeans 
considered  as  East  all  lands  beyond  the  eastern 
portals  of  their  own  known  world.  The  Gates 
of  Belgrade,  the  eastern  approaches  to  Vienna; 
Constantinople  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  were  only  a  few  of  the  ever- 
changing  points  of  contact  between  two  contrast- 
ing worlds. 

Not  without  logic,  those  parts  of  the  East  closest 
to  home  base  were  termed  as  the  Near  East ;  thos( 
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1       |    Areas  generally  conceded  to  be 
in  the  Middle  East 

fcC^    Areas  with  limited  acceptance  as 
being  In  the  Middle  East 

(^■■■;J    Areas  rarely  or  newer  considered 
as  being  in  the  Middle  East 


|^ 


Boundaries  are  not  necessarily  those 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  (government. 


P  *ts  farthest  away,  as  the  Far  East.  However, 
a  (ear  East  adjacent  to  the  European  realm  and 
IfFar  East  associated  with  the  distant  Orient 
It  a  vast  expanse  of  territory  between  them, 
lus,  reference  to  a  "Middle  East"  could  easily 
h/e  applied  to  the  southern  periphery  of  much 
o  the  great  Asia  land  mass.  The  British  could 
h|re  used  the  term  for  identifying  their  sphere 
b  influence  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
A  ibian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  as  India  was 
<1  wn  into  the  Empire.  However,  one  encoun- 
t<  I  very  little  documentation  on  a  region  specifi- 
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cally  called  the  Middle  East  until  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  only  shortly  before  and  during 
World  War  I  that  it  came  into  prominence.  The 
British  sponsored  the  term  to  designate  the  area 
of  their  interests  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  especially  occasioned  by  their  in- 
volvement in  the  Arab  states.  Evidently  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  displace  the  term  "Near  East," 
which  then  carried  westward  into  southeastern 
Europe  more  than  it  does  at  present. 

As  late  as  the  eve  of  World  War  II  this  triple 
concept  of  a  Near,  Middle,  and  Far  East  held 
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without  serious  overlap  or  conflict.  Americans 
commonly  associated  the  Near  East  with  those 
areas  which  had  formerly  made  up  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  extending  westward  into  the  Balkans  as 
had  the  influence  of  the  Turks.  Certainly  any 
identification  of  a  Middle  East  by  Americans  in 
prewar  days — though  the  term  and  its  British 
connotation  had  gained  recognition — was  not  a 
vital  issue.  The  terms  "Levant"  and  "Asia 
Minor"  supplemented  Near  East  in  referring  to 
lands  now  encompassed  in  most  accepted  versions 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Early  in  World  War  II  the  British  established 
military  headquarters  in  Egypt  for  carrying  out 
their  operations  from  Greece  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia  eastward 
through  Iraq.  Included  were  the  army,  navy, 
and  air  force  components  of  the  Middle  East 
Command,  as  well  as  the  Middle  East  Supply 
Center.1  The  exigencies  of  war,  especially  the 
loss  or  acquisition  of  territory,  obviously  brought 
about  shifts  in  the  area  over  which  British  forces 
could  or  needed  to  operate.  India  and  Burma, 
with  their  own  commands,  were  not  included  in 
the  British  wartime  designation  of  its  Middle 
East  military  organizations. 

American  forces,  working  closely  with  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  Middle  East  military  area,  quite  nat- 
urally made  use  of  the  same  terminology.  As  a 
place  name,  it  was  dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  press  releases  giving  reports  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war.  In  the  postwar  period  there  has 
been  a  strong  tendency  to  retain  the  wartime  con- 
cept of  the  Middle  East,  but  unfortunately  not 
to  a  total  exclusion  of  the  traditional  prewar 
Near  East,  or  even  a  more  vague  Middle  East 
as  filling  the  gap  between  a  Near  East  and  a 
Far  East.2  The  Middle  East  of  1959,  then,  rough- 
ly conforms  to  one  of  three  patterns,  each  one  of 
which  in  turn  is  contingent  upon  its  own  series 
of  indefinite  criteria: 

1.  As  more  or  less  synonymous  with  the  Near 
East  earlier  used  in  the  United  States. 

2.  As  developed  in  British  military  circles, 
roughly  corresponding  to  a  traditional  Near  East 
plus  an  extension  eastward  to  lands  associated 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  hinterland.  (Prob- 
ably the  most  widely  accepted.) 

3.  As  territory  between  the  Near  East  and  Far 
East,  adhering  to  a  geographical  position  best  de- 
scribed as  South  Asia. 


Coupled  with  this  confusing  situation  in  termi- 
nology is  the  fact  that  the  area  around  and  be- 
yond the  eastern  Mediterranean  has  come  rapidly 
to  the  fore  since  the  war  as  one  in  which  the 
United  States  has  vital  interests.  There  is  much 
need  to  write  and  talk  of  its  problems  and  to 
understand  its  people. 

Various  Concepts  of  Middle  East 

Any   given  allocation  of  geographic  area  to 
define  the  Middle  East  may  be  accomplished  in 
various  ways.    The  most  convenient  method  con- 
sists of  straight  enumeration  of  the  political  units 
making  up  the  region:  United  Arab  Kepublic, 
Lebanon,  Jordan,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  etc.    A 
somewhat  similar  but  less  exacting  method  de- 
pends upon  blocking  off  well-known  or  easily  rec- 
ognized areas  in  order  to  build  up  an  overall  re- 
gion :  Arabian  Peninsula,  Eastern  Mediterranean 
countries  (or  Levant) ,  Northeast  Africa,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, etc.    In  a  method  somewhat  more  intriguing 
to  the  geographer,  the  limits  may  be  identified  b) 
directional  reference  to  physical  features  of  the 
earth's  surface.    Thus,  the  Middle  East  could  con- 
ceivably be  described  as  lying  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus,  west   of   the  Khyber   Pass,   east   of  th( 
Straits — Bosporus     and     Dardanelles — and    th( 
Libyan  Desert,  and  north  of  the  confluence  o: 
the  Blue  with  the  White  Nile.    Admittedly,  sue 
a  method  of  regional  description  is  far  from  spe- 
cific, but  it  does  offer  the  possibility  of  settin 
limits  other  than  those  of  international  bounc 
aries.     For  example,  the  northern  Sudan  has  mor< 
of  the  characteristics  which  would  be  typical  o 


*The  Middle  East  Supply  Center  in  its  later  officia 
publications  listed  27  specific  political  entities  fallin, 
within  its  area  of  responsibilities:  Cyrenaica,  Malt: 
Tripolitania,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Palestine,  Syrii 
Transjordan,  Aden  Colony,  Aden  Protectorate,  Iraq,  Pe 
sia,  Bahrein,  Kuwait,  Muscat,  Oman,  Qatar,  Truck 
Oman,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  British  Somaliland,  Er 
trea,  Ethiopia,  ex-Italian  Somaliland,  French  Somalilanc 
and  the  Sudan. 

1  As  late  as  1952  the  National  Geographic  Society  if 
sued  a  press  release  including  a  map  identifying  tb 
Near  East  as  comprising  Turkey,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Lebanoi 
Israel,  Jordan,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Iran,  and  the  countries  c 
the  Arabian  Peninsula;  the  Middle  East  as  India,  Pal 
istan,  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Ceylon 
and  the  Far  East  as  China,  Mongolian  Republic,  Kore; 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Indochina,  Thailand  (Siam 
Burma,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia.  Acceptance  of  this  ve 
sion  of  the  "Easts"  has  proved  to  be  extremely  limite 
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a  Middle  Eastern  country  than  does  the  southern 
£  dan  and  could  thus  be  incorporated  separately 
t  this  flexible  manner  of  delineation. 

The  Department  of  State  does  not  employ  the 
I  m  "Middle  East"  in  its  regional  organization 

0  bureaus.     Rather,   "Near  East"   is  utilized.8 

1  iwever,  apart  from  the  designation  of  areas  of 
r  ;ional  administration,  Department  officers  have 


.The  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
(,3A)  includes  two  offices  associated  with  the  Near  East 
Mt  of  its  name:  Office  of  Greek,  Turkish  and  Iranian 
A  lira  (GTI)  and  Office  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs  (NE). 
Km  an  interpretation  of  this  regional  organizational 
st'ieture  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  term  "Near  East" 
in  his  case  encompasses  the  following  political  units: 
Gjece,  Turkey,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Sudan,  United  Arab  Re- 
P'lic,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen, 
*yait,  Bahrein,  Qatar,  Trucial  Oman,  Muscat  and 
0  m,  Aden  (including  the  Protectorate),  Iraq,  and  Iran. 

*  area  as  a  whole  is  not  unlike  most  modern-day  ver- 

s  of  the  Middle  East. 
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occasion  to  recognize  a  Middle  East  as  pertinent 
to  international  relations.  In  so  doing,  the  fol- 
lowing political  units  are  taken  into  account: 
United  Arab  Republic,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  all  other  areas  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  Iraq,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  West  Pak- 
istan, Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
Upon  occasion  Libya  has  also  been  included  be- 
cause of  its  close  relationship  to  the  Arab  states 
to  the  east. 

At  its  maximum  the  Middle  East  is  said  to  ex- 
tend from  Morocco  on  the  Atlantic  to  East  Paki- 
stan on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Northward,  it  rarely, 
if  ever,  is  mentioned  as  penetrating  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Southward,  except  in 
Africa,  a  series  of  water  bodies  provide  a  sharp 
geographic  limit — the  Indian  Ocean  and  its  em- 
bayments.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  segment 
of  Turkey  the  European  Continent  does  not  figure 
prominently  in  any  assembly  of  definitions  outlin- 
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ing  the  Middle  East.  Nevertheless,  Greece  and 
even  Bulgaria  may  in  some  cases  be  included  by 
virtue  of  their  lingering  role  as  units  of  the  Near 
East.4  Including  questionable  areas,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  map  on  pages  408-409,  the  Middle 
East  covers  a  distance  of  6,250  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  2,900  miles  from  north  to  south — impres- 
sive dimensions  indeed ! 

Conversely,  it  is  also  possible  to  recognize  a 
Middle  East  of  a  much  more  restricted  perimeter, 
comprising  political  units  which  few  would  omit 
in  defining  the  region.  This  map  also  illustrates 
this  minimum  version  of  a  Middle  East. 

The  large  expanses  of  territory  included  in  a 
maximum  but  omitted  from  a  minimum  Middle 
East,  then,  make  up  the  area  of  controversy  in 
formulating  a  regional  definition.  North  Africa, 
much  of  northeastern  Africa,  South  Asia,  and  a 
small  section  of  southeastern  Europe  all  pose 
problems  by  having  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  char- 
acteristics which  might  fit  them  into  a  nicely 
packaged  Middle  East.  These  characteristics  are 
difficult  to  isolate,  for  they  necessarily  merge  one 
into  the  other  in  accounting  for  a  cultural  pattern 
existing  on  a  given  landscape.  On  the  one  hand 
they  give  to  any  region  a  distinct  imprint,  and  on 
the  other  they  mark  it  as  being  different  from 
all  other  regions. 

Seven  factors  may  be  selected  as  leading  cri- 
teria in  evaluating  various  concepts  of  an  area 
which  might  qualify  as  being  "Middle  Eastern." 
Of  these,  two  are  physical  in  nature  (triconti- 
nental  location,  physical  landscape) ,  two  are  both 
physical  and  economic  (transit  zone,  petroleum 
resources),  and  three  are  cultural  (the  Arab  area, 
religion,  language) .  A  brief  analysis  of  each  fac- 
tor, while  not  purporting  to  draw  clean-cut  lines 
of  delineation,  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on 
the  basic  structure  of  a  Middle  East  as  it  is  cur- 
rently fitted  into  the  world  pattern  of  politico- 
geographic  blocs. 


*  The  Balkan  Peninsula  was  once  commonly  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  Near  East  because  of  its  association  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  since  World  War  I  the  Bal- 
kan countries  have  come  to  be  more  integrated  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  hence  ties  with  areas  to  the  southeast 
have  become  severed.  Nevertheless,  past  associations 
die  slowly  so  that  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  may 
yet  be  linked  to  the  Middle  East  by  those  considering  this 
region  as  being  coextensive  with  the  Near  East. 


Tricontinental  Location 

The  Middle  East  is  focused  on  a  tricontinental 
node  reflecting  the  coastal  configurations  of 
Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia  where  they  most  nearly 
converge.5  Not  only  the  Mediterranean  Sea  but 
the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  tributary  water 
bodies  provide  easy  ingress  deep  into  a  land  mass 
of  gigantic  proportions.  Even  the  Black  Sea,  ap- 
proached by  sea  only  through  the  Straits,  adds  to 
the  nautical  pattern  of  the  area. 

Significantly,  the  juxtaposition  of  penetrating 
water  areas  separated  by  land  bridges  creates  a, 
geographical  situation  not  found  in  like  degree 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  Suez  Canal  extends 
for  only  104  miles  in  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Red  Sea;  Asia  Minor  separates  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  Black  Sea  by  280 
miles;  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula  is  pinched  at 
its  narrowest  point  by  a  land  distance  of  630 
miles.  As  a  result  strategic  sea  routes  and  re- 
stricted land  passages  make  it  difficult  to  dis- 
sociate this  land-water  ratio  from  any  concept 
of  the  Middle  East. 

The  heart  of  the  Middle  East,  as  generally  ac- 
cepted (see  map  on  page  411),  centers  upon  twc 
land  bridges :  (1)  that  traversed  by  the  Suez  Canal 
and  (2)  that  joining  the  Arabian  Peninsula  to  the 
rest  of  the  Asia  mainland.    Most  news  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  relates  to  events  that  transpire  in  th( 
vicinity  of  these  two  isthmuses,  seldom  more  than  a 
few  hundred  miles  from  the  periphery  of  the  Medi 
terranean  and  Red  Seas  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
Cairo,  Beirut,  Abadan,  Baghdad,  Jerusalem,  anc 
Amman  all  qualify  as  potential  if  not  actual  new; 
centers.     They  lie  squarely  in  the  tricontinenta 
nodal  area.    Tehran  to  the  northeast,  Istanbul  t( 
the  northwest,  and  even  the  Yemen,  Aden  Colony 
and  Muscat   and   Oman,   relatively   far  to  thi 
southeast  in  the  outermost  reaches  of  the  Arabiai 
Peninsula,  still  may  fall  into  the  category.    Bu 
as  one  recedes  from  the  critical  core  of  the  Middl1 
East  so  wanes  direct  association  with  it.    Point 
far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  core  an< 


*  Some  scholars  recognize  Europe  and  Asia  as  the  singl 
continent  of  Eurasia ;  some  even  consider  Europe,  Aslf 
and  Africa  to  be  one  huge  continent.  Such  points  of  vie' 
do  not  invalidate  the  basic  premise  of  a  tricontinental  1< 
cation  since  the  configuration  of  the  land  mass  involve 
is  the  same  whether  the  Old  World  is  identified  as  on 
two,  or  three  individual  continents. 
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s  centripetal  forces,  as  Casablanca,  Madras,  and 
t.ddis  Ababa,  may  conceivably  face  the  same 
roblems  as  do  Suez  and  Damascus,  but  they 
Iso  lie  in  or  adjacent  to  other  regions  with  strong 
tiaracteristics  alien  to  those  of  the  Middle  East. 

hysical  Landscape 

The  landscape  most  typical  of  the  Middle  East 
inhospitable  to  human  endeavor.  Great  expanses 
f  desert,  barren  plateau,  and  rugged  terrain  at 
est  support  limited  numbers  of  nomads  and 
•ibesmen  who  must  ever  be  on  the  move  to  find 
livelihood.  No  more  than  5  percent  of  the  area 
m  presently  be  cultivated  in  the  average  Middle 
lastern  country.  In  contrast  a  few  favored  areas 
rovide  sustenance  for  moderate  or  even  dense 
sttlement.  The  latter  are  normally  occasioned 
y  the  presence  of  sufficient  water  to  permit  in- 
>nsive  agricultural  production,  as  the  result  of 
ther  plentiful  rainfall  or  a  source  of  irrigation 
ater.  A  classic  example  of  crowding  is  that 
f  the  some  23  million  people  dependent  upon  the 
ich  lands  bordering  the  Nile  in  the  Egyptian 
igion  of  the  United  Arab  Eepublic.  The  Tigris 
id  Euphrates  Eivers  in  Iraq,  the  coastal  strip 
:  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  especially  in  Israel 
id  Lebanon,  and  the  lowlands  of  western  Turkey 
•e  likewise  productive  on  a  large  scale.  Settle- 
ents  ranging  from  great  cities  to  villages  take 
Ivantage  of  every  river  valley  or  desert  spring  to 
•centuate  further  the  concentration  of  popula- 
m.  In  total  the  Middle  East  counts  its  people 
t.  the  tens  of  millions. 

Spottiness  of  development  extends  not  only 
roughout  but  far  beyond  the  central  core  of 
e  Middle  East.  The  same  characteristics  of 
ssert  wastes  flecked  with  islands  of  fertility 
ntinue  westward  along  the  entire  southern  shore 

the  Mediterranean  and  southward  into  the 
ihara  Desert.  Eastward  it  continues  as  far  as 
e  monsoon  lands  of  southern  Asia.  Northwest- 
ird  toward  Europe  the  nature  of  the  landscape 
■anges  markedly  at  the  Straits  to  that  of  a 
|imid,  temperate  land  so  that  no  part  of  the  Bal- 
;.n  Peninsula  can  be  classified  as  Middle  Eastern 
i  the  basis  of  physical  traits  alone.  Southward 
jMig  the  eastern  margin  of  Africa  the  transition 
om  a  desert  landscape  to  the  settlement  pattern 

the  East  African  highlands  defies  physical 
limitation. 


In  short,  relief  and  climate  and  the  harsh  hu- 
man regime  they  impose  may  characterize  the 
Middle  East,  but  they  fail  to  determine  any  re- 
gional limits  other  than  those  of  broad  transition. 

Transit  Zone 

For  ages  men  have  been  traversing  the  Middle 
East  in  transit  between  lands  of  Western  and 
Eastern  cultures.  Because  of  the  strategic  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  Middle  East  in  relation 
to  the  land  masses  of  Europe,  Asia,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Africa,  transportation  routes  have 
since  earliest  times  been  channeled  over  the  re- 
stricted land  and  water  areas  making  up  the  re- 
gion. Asia  Minor  served  as  a  land  bridge  into 
Central  Asia  and  toward  the  little-known  Orient. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869 
British  ships  maintained  continuous  schedules 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  by  an 
overland  connection  between  the  Nile  Delta  and 
Suez.  Later  a  maritime  shipping  line  second 
only  to  one  which  crossed  the  North  Atlantic  went 
through  the  Middle  East  en  route  from  ports  of 
Western  Europe  to  those  of  India,  the  Far  East, 
and  Australasia.  By  the  1930's  air  travel  had 
blazed  another  trail  along  the  same  west-east  high- 
road. Cairo  and  Beirut  are  now  firmly  estab- 
lished as  intercontinental  trunkline  air  terminals 
where  dozens  of  flights  converge  daily  to  and  from 
points  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The 
grandiose  rail  projects  heralded  as  Cairo-to-Cape- 
town  and  Berlin-to-Baghdad  both  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  Middle  East.  Although  they  have 
dwindled  to  naught,  their  objectives  are  now  ac- 
complished, and  very  effectively,  by  air  routes. 

As  a  transit  zone  the  Middle  East  coidd  not  fail 
to  benefit  from  the  travel  passing  by  its  doorstep. 
Way  stations  that  developed  as  routes  were  pushed 
through  the  region  gradually  became  important 
terminals  in  their  own  right.  It  is  to  these  flour- 
ishing: travel  centers  that  the  Middle  East  owes 
much  of  its  present-day  identity.  Cities  having 
commercial  as  well  as  purely  transit  significance 
comprise  an  impressive  list,  whether  there  by  vir- 
tue of  water,  land,  or  air  travel.  Aden,  Aleppo, 
Alexandria,  Dhahran,  Lydda,  Sharjah,  and 
Uskiidar  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  documenting 
the  history  of  transportation  through  the  Middle 
East.  Khartoum,  Benghazi,  Mogadiscio,  Kanda- 
har, and  Thessaloniki,  too,  have  similar  connota- 
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tions  but  are  marginal  to  the  main  battery  of  routes 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  skirting  the 
southern  periphery  of  Asia. 

Petroleum  Resources 

The  oil  industry  in  all  of  its  aspects,  except 
ultimate  consumption,  plays  a  direct  role  in  unifi- 
cation of  the  Middle  East  as  a  region.  Many 
parts  of  the  world  produce,  refine,  transport,  and 
carry  on  high  negotiations  in  petroleum  but  not  to 
the  spectacular  degree  found  in  this  area.  Here 
oil  reserves,  which  seem  to  increase  sharply  with 
each  new  advance  in  geological  exploration,  are 
believed  to  amount  to  well  over  one-half  of  the 
world  total.6  Production,  too,  is  jumping  ahead 
so  that  since  1950  the  Middle  East  countries  have 
comprised  the  world's  leading  export  area.  The 
following  brief  tabulation  compares  their  actual 
production  in  1957  with  that  of  other  selected 
major  areas  of  exploitation : 

Millions  of 
Area  barrels 

United  States 2,  617 

Middle  East7 1,309 

Venezuela   1,014 

U.S.S.R.   718 

Such  staggering  statistics  necessarily  have  a 
powerful  impact  upon  the  area  to  which  they  are 
attributable.  Absence  of  other  resources  in  quan- 
tity logically  brings  to  the  fore  the  effect  of  these 
newly  found  riches  upon  the  population  and  raises 
problems  common  to  all  who  may  profit  from 
them. 

Pipelines  and  refineries  as  well  as  areas  of  con- 
cession greatly  supplement  exploitation  in  the  oil- 
fields themselves  and  spread  the  industry  over 
a  relatively  wide  segment  of  the  Middle  East. 
Whereas  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  comprises 
the  center  of  production,  pipelines  across  the 
desert  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  refineries  at  strategic  port  cities  as  well  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  producing  areas  give  appreci- 
able linear  dimensions  to  activities  either  directly 
or  indirectly  involving  petroleum.  Secondary 
producing  fields  in  southern  Turkey  and  along 


"Nearly  98  percent  of  the  area's  reserves  are  concen- 
trated in  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iran,  and  Iraq. 

7  Made  up  of  the  following  political  units,  listed  in  order 
of  importance:  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Qatar, 
Kuwait-Saudi  Arabia  Neutral  Zone,  United  Arab  Re- 
public (Egypt),  Bahrein,  Turkey,  Israel. 


the  Gulf  of  Suez,  plus  exciting  prospects  for  new 
reserves,  push  the  oil  business  outward  to  form 
an  even  greater  perimeter.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  new  oil  discoveries  now 
being  made  in  the  Algerian  desert  are  from  a 
regional  viewpoint  tied  in  with  the  industry  east 
of  the  Nile. 

The  Arab  Area 

It  is  less  difficult  to  draw  a  line  around  the  Arab 
lands  than  around  any  other  region  which  can 
justly  be  called  the  Middle  East.  In  light  of  a1 
distinctive  culture  and  long  heritage  the  areas  in 
which  the  Arab  people  dwell  or  over  which  they 
roam  may  easily  be  recognized.  To  the  east  they 
reach  the  Zagros  mountain  range  dividing  Iraq 
from  Iran ;  to  the  north  another  mountain  range, 
the  Taurus  in  southern  Turkey,  marks  their  maxi^ 
mum  extent;  to  the  west  their  numbers  sweep 
through  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  coast  oi 
Morocco ;  and  to  the  south  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
inhospitable  stretches  of  jungle  and  desert  ir 
Africa  provide  physical  boundaries  beyond  which 
they  never  became  established.  Within  these 
broad  confines  may  be  cited  four  nodes,  or  con- 
centrations, of  Arab  population:  (1)  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  known  historically  as  the  "cradle  oi 
the  Arab  people,"  (2)  the  Fertile  Crescent  rim- 
ming the  northern  reaches  of  the  Syrian  Desert/ 
(3)  the  countries  of  the  middle  and  lower  Nile, 
and  (4)  the  "western  lands"  stretching  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  from  Libya  to  Morocco. 
South  of  Turkey  and  west  of  Iran  these  Aral 
lands  conform  to  a  surprising  degree  with  £ 
broad  concept  of  the  Middle  East. 

Arab  unity,  vigorously  developed  since  tl 
early  20th  century,  continues  to  exert  itself 
supranational  political  expressions  such  as  pan- 
Arab  congresses,  the  Arab  League,  and  any  oi 
the  many  grouping  of  Arab  states  which  continu- 
ally come  to  the  fore  in  the  drive  for  world  rec- 
ognition. Although  various  factors,  including  a 
strong  sense  of  nationalism,  have  so  far  prevented 
any  overall  confederation  of  all  Arab  lands  intc 
a  closely  knit  unit,  evidence  remains  strong  oJ 
common  problems  and  concerted  efforts  to  resolvf 
them.    But  tensions  in  and  among  Arab  groups 


8  The  Fertile  Crescent  centers  on  the  Tigris  ant 
Euphrates  river  valleys  in  Iraq  and  the  Orontes  Rivei 
in  Syria.  It  was  the  site  of  great  civilizations  of  thi 
ancient  world,  including  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian. 
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as  well  as  their  external  relations,  create  world 
news  which  cannot  be  confined  within  any  specific 
perimeter. 

Religion 

The  heart  of  the  Middle  East  is  the  birthplace 
for  three  world  religions :  Judaism,  Christianity, 
md  Islam.9  The  latter,  however,  overwhelmingly 
jrevails  among  the  peoples  of  the  area.  In  addi- 
tion the  Muslim  faith  serves  as  spiritual  guidance 
'or  other,  more  remote,  millions.  Not  only 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  and  India,  in  the  gray 
irea  of  Middle  East  definitions,  but  East  Africa, 
tVest  Africa,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  British 
3orneo,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  parts  of  the 
■soviet  Union  and  China  have  Muslims  in  wide- 
pread  segments  or  as  significant  minorities.  Fol- 
owers  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions  still 
egard  the  lands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  as 
he  spiritual  source  of  their  faith  and  continue  to 
upport  religious  islands  within  the  Muslim  bloc. 
?he  religion  providing  the  fountainhead  of 
trength  for  the  unity  of  the  Arab  people  also 
ppeals  to  and  strongly  influences  peoples  of  the 
on- Arab  world.  Within  this  category  fall  the 
,'opulations  of  Iran  and  Turkey,  which  have  been 
rawn  into  a  Middle  Eastern  pattern  even  though 
hey  have  no  Arab  heritage  or  language. 

Much  of  the  unifying  strength  attributable  to 
he  Muslim  faith  results  from  the  social,  cultural, 
olitical,  and  legal  systems  which  have  developed 
round  Islam.  Such  all-encompassing  societies 
re  typical  of  Islam  and  hence  of  the  Middle  East, 
'he  rules  are  the  same  for  most  facets  of  human 
ehavior ;  so  much  that  is  true  for  one  Arab  land 

ill  tend  to  be  found  in  another.  In  this  respect 
■  should  be  understood  that  the  Middle  East  may 

low  more  uniform  characteristics  than  other 
(Orld  regions,  such  as  Western  Europe,  where 
l»wer  aspects  serve  to  weld  the  area  into  a  unit. 

inguage 

j  The  Arabic  language  is  symbolic  of  the  Middle 
1  ast.  Together  with  religion  it  is  the  expression 
if  great  cultural  advances  attributable  to  the  gen- 
cations  who  have  peopled  this  region.  At  first 
icalized  within  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  it  spread 
rer  wide  areas  with  the  rise  of  Islam,  especially 
aring  the  dramatic  expansion  of  the  seventh 
id  eighth  centuries.  The  richness  of  Arabic 
'^erature  testifies  to  the  development  of  the  lan- 
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guage  as  a  vehicle  for  philosophical  and  scientific 
thought  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Today  the  written 
language  serves  as  the  lingua  franca  of  the  entire 
Arab  world.  It  is  a  force  that  counteracts  the 
divisive  effects  of  the  multiplicity  of  separate 
dialects  that  characterizes  the  spoken  language  of 
the  area. 

At  present  an  estimated  60  million  people  live 
in  countries  where  Arabic  prevails,  forming  a 
language  axis  which  crosses  northern  Africa  and 
extends  to  Iran,  encompassing  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  Malta,  Libya,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Lebanon,  Jordan,  Iraq,  parts  of  Israel  and  Iran, 
and  all  political  entities  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
In  addition  Arabic  predominates  throughout 
much  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  south  as 
Zanzibar.10  The  languages  of  Iran,  Turkey,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  West  Pakistan  reflect  a  strong 
Arabic  influence,  as  in  the  use  of  Arabic  script 
for  Persian,  Pushtu,  and  Urdu  and  the  presence 
of  a  high  percentage  of  Arabic  loan  words  in 
Persian  and  Turkish. 

Despite  the  political  inroads  made  into  Arab- 
speaking  lands  by  outsiders  speaking  strange 
tongues,  the  basic  language  has  remained  stead- 
fast. English,  French,  and  Italian  have  in  places 
been  introduced  but  without  displacing  the  local 
language.  Berber  in  northern  Africa ;  Nubian  in 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan ;  Hebrew  in  Israel ;  Kurdish 
in  Turkey,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Iraq;  Armenian  in 
Turkey  and  Syria ;  and  Turkish  in  minority  settle- 
ments remaining  from  Ottoman  days  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  more  important  linguistic  islands 
limited  to  specific  groups. 

Resume 

Without  question  the  region  known  as  the 
Middle  East  is  one  of  world  importance,  regard- 
less of  the  geographic  nomenclature  applied  to 
it.  Some  name  must  be  given  to  the  land  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  its  commercial  lifelines;  of 
the  strategic  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus  water- 


0 
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'  Islam  is  the  commonly  accepted  noun  used  to  express 
the  Muslim  (Moslem,  Muslem)  faith,  though  the  word 
Mohammedanism  (Muslimism)  is  synonymous  to  it. 
Islam  is  normally  used  also  to  denote  the  entire  religious 
system,  embodying  not  only  the  faith  itself  but  the  asso- 
ciated civilization. 

10  Another  quarter  of  a  billion  people  look  upon  Arabic 
as  a  sacred  language  as  they  turn  to  Mecca  for  spiritual 
inspiration. 
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ways ;  of  the  rich  oilfields  rimming  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  pipelines  traversing  the 
Syrian  Desert;  of  the  great  religious  centers  of 
Jerusalem,  Mecca,  and  Medina ;  of  the  heritage  of 
ancient  civilizations  which  flourished  in  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  and  Nile  valleys;  and  of  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  self-expression  surging 
throughout  the  area.  Whether  it  is  called  Middle 
East,  Near  East,  or  some  other  name  is  not  of 
the  greatest  moment.  But  "Middle  East"  as  a  re- 
gional term  has  outdistanced  others  through  the 
war  and  postwar  years,  which  signifies  that  we 
will  probably  have  to  live  with  it  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Apparently  no  one  authority  or  school  of 
thought  has  the  power  to  materially  alter  the 
trend  in  naming  so  potent  a  part  of  the  globe. 
That  we  cannot  at  the  moment  give  a  clear-cut 
definition  to  the  Middle  East  is  both  evident 
and  unfortunate.  All  definitions  admit  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  region,  most  of  them  includ- 
ing a  basic  nucleus  such  as  shown  in  the  unshaded 
area  of  the  map  on  pages  408-409.  Beyond  that, 
however,  one  cannot  apply  rules  nor  look  to 
precedents.  The  most  optimistic  view  which  can 
be  taken  is  that  in  future  years  the  concept  of  a 
Middle  East  will  become  stabilized  to  the  extent 
that  a  line  can  be  drawn  around  it  without  raising 
side  issues  in  terminology  that  cloud  the  real  issue 
at  hand. 


United  States  and   India 
Sign  Barter  Agreement 

Press  release  148  dated  March  3 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
3  the  signing  on  that  day  of  a  barter  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  India.  The  agreement 
provides  for  the  barter  under  section  303  of  title 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  As- 
sistance Act  (P.L.  480)  of  450,000  tons  or  more  of 
U.S.  surplus  food  grains  for  manganese,  ferro- 
manganese,  and  such  other  materials  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  The  total  estimated  CCC  export 
value  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  is  ap- 
proximately $31,500,000. 

Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  and  Regional  Affairs,  Bureau 
of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  signed 
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for  the  United  States  and  S.  G.  Ramachandran, 
First  Secretary  (Commercial)  of  the  Embassy  of 
India  at  Washington,  signed  for  his  Government. 


U.S.  Signs  Agreements  of  Cooperation 
With  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan 

Folloioing  is  a  Department  statement  on  the 
signing  at  Ankara,  Turkey,  on  March  5  of  iden- 
tical bilateral  executive  agreements  with  Turkey: 
Iran,  and  Pakistan,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
agreement  with  Turkey.  Fletcher  Warren,  U.S: 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  signed  all  three  agree- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Fatin 
Rustu  Zorlu,  Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey,  Sayid 
M.  Hassan,  Pakistani  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  ana 
Gen.  Hassan  Arfa,  Iranian  Ambassador  to  Tut 
key,  signed  for  their  respective  countries. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  157  dated  March  5 

The  United  States  signed  on  March  5  at  Ankan 
with  the  Governments  of  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pak 
istan  bilateral  Agreements  of  Cooperation.  Thes< 
agreements  have  been  developed  pursuant  to  th< 
declaration  signed  on  July  28,  1958,  by  the  Gov 
ernments  participating  in  the  Baghdad  Pact  Min 
isterial  Council  session  at  London.1  The  fina 
paragraph  of  that  declaration  stated : 

Article  I  of  the  Pact  of  Mutual  Co-operation  signed  a 
Baghdad  on  February  24,  1955  provides  that  the  partiei 
will  co-operate  for  their  security  and  defence  and  tha 
such  measures  as  they  agree  to  take  to  give  effect  to  tbii 
co-operation  may  form  the  subject  of  special  agreements 
Similarly,  the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  worlc 
peace,  and  pursuant  to  existing  Congressional  authorisa 
tion,  agrees  to  co-operate  with  the  nations  making  thi: 
Declaration  for  their  security  and  defence,  and  wil 
promptly  enter  into  agreements  designed  to  give  effect  ti 
this  co-operation. 

The  agreements  with  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Paki 
stan  are  fully  consistent  with  existing  congres 
sional  authorization,  notably  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  joint  resolutioi 
of  March  9,  1957,  to  promote  peace  and  stability 


1  For  texts  of  the  declaration  and  a  final  communiqu< 
see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18, 1958,  p.  272. 
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i  the  Middle  East,2  and  reflect  previously  com- 
mnicated  policies  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
ject to  aid  to  countries  desiring  to  strengthen 
lemselves.  They  were,  therefore,  negotiated  as 
xecutive  agreements. 

The  agreements,  the  texts  of  which  are  being 
eleased  for  publication,  will  be  registered  with 
he  United  Nations. 

The  agreements  supplement,  but  do  not  replace, 
he  existing  bilateral  agreements  which  the  United 
States  has  concluded  with  the  three  governments, 
'here  have  been  concluded  in  the  past,  for  ex- 
mple,  agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
'urkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan  which  provide  the 
asis  for  technical  and  economic  assistance  to 
lese  countries  and  for  the  extension  of  military 
id  to  them  under  the  mutual  security  program. 

The  conclusion  of  the  agreements  reflects  the  im- 
ortance  which  the  United  States  attaches  to  the 
Elective  efforts  of  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan 
»  develop  their  economies  and  maintain  their 
idependence.  The  United  States  has  on  various 
icasions  made  it  clear  that  it  would  view  with 

ie  utmost  gravity  any  threat  to  the  territorial 

tegrity    or    political    independence    of    these 

itions. 


jSXT  OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  TURKEY' 

988  release  158  dated  March  5 

JREEMENT   OF   COOPERATION    BETWEEN   THE   GOV- 
ERNMENT of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Turkey 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
i.  and  the  Government  of  Turkey. 
Desiring  to  implement  the  Declaration  in  which 
1  jy  associated  themselves  at  London  on  July  28, 
J58; 

Considering  that  under  Article  I  of  the  Pact 
<  Mutual  Cooperation  signed  at  Baghdad  on 
Ibruary  24,  1955,  the  parties  signatory  thereto 
I fee  to  cooperate  for  their  security  and  defense, 
»i  that,  similarly,  as  stated  in  the  above-men- 
tned  Declaration,  the  Government  of  the  United 
•ates  of  America,  in  the  interest  of  world  peace, 
areed  to  cooperate  with  the  Governments  making 
t;t  Declaration  for  their  security  and  defense ; 

Ibid.,  Mar.  25, 1957,  p.  481. 

The  agreements  are  identical  except  for  the  name  of 
M  country  concerned  in  each  agreement. 
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Becalling  that,  in  the  above-mentioned  Dec- 
laration, the  members  of  the  Pact  of  Mutual  Co- 
operation making  that  Declaration  affirmed  their 
determination  to  maintain  their  collective  security 
and  to  resist  aggression,  direct  or  indirect ; 

Considering  further  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  major  committees  of  the  Pact 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  signed  at  Baghdad  on 
February  24, 1955 ; 

Desiring  to  strengthen  peace  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations ; 

Affirming  their  right  to  cooperate  for  their 
security  and  defense  in  accordance  with  Article 
51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

Considering  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  regards  as  vital  to  its  national 
interest  and  to  world  peace  the  preservation  of 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey ; 

Becognizing  the  authorization  to  furnish  ap- 
propriate assistance  granted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  in  the  Joint 
Resolution  to  Promote  Peace  and  Stability  in  the 
Middle  East ;  and 

Considering  that  similar  agreements  are  being 
entered  into  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Governments  of  Iran 
and  Pakistan,  respectively, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  Government  of  Turkey  is  determined  to 
resist  aggression.  In  case  of  aggression  against 
Turkey,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  will  take  such  ap- 
propriate action,  including  the  use  of  armed 
forces,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  and  as 
is  envisaged  in  the  Joint  Resolution  to  Promote 
Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle  East,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Government  of  Turkey  at  its  request. 

Article  II 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  accordance  with  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  related  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  with  applicable 
agreements  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into 
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between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Turkey,  reaf- 
firms that  it  will  continue  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  such  military  and  economic 
assistance  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Turkey,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Government  of  Turkey  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  national  independence  and  integ- 
rity and  in  the  effective  promotion  of  its  economic 
development. 

Article  III 

The  Government  of  Turkey  undertakes  to 
utilize  such  military  and  economic  assistance  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  a  manner  consonant  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  set  forth  by  the  Govern- 
ments associated  in  the  Declaration  signed  at 
London  on  July  28,  1958,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
effectively  promoting  the  economic  development 
of  Turkey  and  of  preserving  its  national  inde- 
pendence and  integrity. 

Article  IV 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Turkey  will  co- 
operate with  the  other  Governments  associated  in 
the  Declaration  signed  at  London  on  July  28, 
1958,  in  order  to  prepare  and  participate  in  such 
defensive  arrangements  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  to  be  desirable,  subject  to  the  other  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Agreement  do  not 
affect  the  cooperation  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments as  envisaged  in  other  international 
agreements  or  arrangements. 

Article  VI 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  the 
date  of  its  signature  and  shall  continue  in  force 
until  one  year  after  the  receipt  by  either  Govern- 
ment of  written  notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
other  Government  to  terminate  the  Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Ankara,  this  fifth  day  of 
March,  1959. 

For  the  Government  For  the  Government 

of  the  United  States  of  the  Eepublic 

of  America :  of  Turkey : 

Fletcher  Warren  Fatin  Rusttj  Zorlu 


International  Business  Machines' 
Construction  Plans  in  West  Berlin 


Press  release  165  dated  March  7 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  March  ' 
the  texts  of  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Arthu 
K.  Watson,  president  of  the  IBM  World  Trad 
Corp.,  and  Under  Secretary  Dillon  concerninj 
IBM  plans  to  construct  a  major  headquarter 
building  in  West  Berlin. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Watson  stated:  "We  hay 
undertaken  this  project,  first,  because  we  believ 
it  is  good  business;  and  next,  because  we  believ 
that  a  demonstration,  at  this  time,  of  confidenc 
in  the  future  of  West  Berlin  will  encourage  other 
to  take  heart  in  that  city."  The  announcement  o 
the  construction  plans  was  made  initially  at  th 
time  of  Mayor  Willy  Brandt's  visit  to  New  Yor 
City  on  February  11. 

The  announcement  stated  that  the  structure  wi 
surround  a  circle  containing  a  large  rectangula 
pool  landscaped  with  lawn  and  trees.  The  fin; 
design  of  the  IBM  building  will  be  determined  1 
a  contest  now  being  held  among  leading  We 
German  architects.  The  building  will  be 
stories  high  and  will  have  underground  gara 
facilities.  Construction  is  scheduled  to  start 
early  summer.  This  building  will  be  located 
West  Berlin's  new  commercial  center,  the  Ei 
Keuter  Platz. 

In  replying,  Under  Secretary  Dillon  welcome 
the  announcement  and  noted:  "We  are  confide 
that  the  structure  which  you  plan  will  be  anoth 
symbol  of  faith  and  cooperation  in  the  momenta 
struggle  in  the  maintenance  of  our  position  and  i 
the  principles  to  which  we  are  dedicated." 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

Mr.  Watson  to  Under  Secretary  Dillon 

February  11, 1959 

The  Honorable  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
Twenty-first  Street  and  Virginia  Avenue 
Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Mr.  Dillon  :  This  afternoon,  IBM  announced  pi*1 
for  the  construction  of  a  major  headquarters  building ' 
Ernst  Reuter  Platz  in  the  heart  of  West  Berlin.    We  hif 
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adertaken  this  project,  first,  because  we  believe  it  is 
>od  business ;  and  next,  because  we  believe  that  a  dem- 
istration,  at  this  time,  of  confidence  in  the  future  of 
rest  Berlin  will  encourage  others  to  take  heart  in  that 
ty. 

IBM  is  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
lis  investment  in  the  economic  security  of  West  Berlin. 
re  would  hope  that  the  United  States  Government  finds 
a  useful  token  of  support  for  its  position  there. 
That  you  might  know,  at  first  hand,  what  we  have 
anned  for  West  Berlin,  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the 
mouncement  given  newspapers  here  today. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abthub  K.  Watson 

nder  Secretary  Dillon  to  Mr.  Watson 

Febeuabt  20,  1959 
Deab  Me.  Watson  :  Your  letter  of  February  11  with  its 
mouncement  of  the  construction  of  a  major  building 
l  Ernst  Reuter  Platz  in  West  Berlin  was  most  welcome, 
ou  and  your  associates  in  planning  this  action  and 
making  this  decision  are  following  a  course  which  you 
low  parallels  closely  that  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
;lieve  that  the  show  of  strength  in  our  support  of  the 
ty  and  our  evidence  of  appreciation  of  the  steadfastness 

the  residents  of  West  Berlin  make  a  substantial  con- 
ibution  to  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 
We  are  delighted  that  you  were  able  during  Mayor 
randt's  visit  to  give  him  this  assurance  of  support  from 
iding  representatives  of  American  business. 
The  continued  growth  and  economic  capacity  of  the 
Kleral  Republic  and  of  West  Berlin  is  an  expression 

the  vitality  of  our  system.    We  are  confident  that  the 

•ucture  which  you  plan  will  be  another  symbol  of  faith 
'd  cooperation  in  the  momentous  struggle  in  the  mainte- 

nce  of  our  position  and  of  the  principles  to  which  we 
I  a  dedicated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
Douglas  Dillon 

•  •.  Arthttb  K.  Watson, 
!  President,  IBM  World  Trade  Corporation, 
821  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 


bvelopment  Loans 

i 

(tatemala 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  was  authorized 
i  March  2  to  make  a  $400,000  loan  to  Productos 
<;  Kenaf,  S.A.,  of  Guatemala  to  finance  part  of 
ip  foreign  exchange  costs  of  machinery  for  a 
Ijiaf  (a  soft  bast  fiber  similar  to  jute)  bag  man- 
ijicturing  factory.    (For  details,  see  Department 

State  press  release  147  dated  March  2.) 
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Thailand 

The  United  States  and  the  Metropolitan  Elec- 
tric Authority  of  Bangkok,  Thailand,  signed  on 
March  6  in  Thailand  a  loan  agreement  whereby 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  will  lend  up  to  $20 
million  to  help  finance  the  establishment  of  a 
250,000-kilowatt  electric  power  distribution  sys- 
tem in  the  Bangkok-Thonburi  area.  (For  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  163  dated 
March  6.) 

Emergency  Grant  of  Grain 
Made  to  Ethiopia 

Press  release  159  dated  March  6 

Ten  thousand  tons  of  surplus  U.S.  grain  will 
be  furnished  to  Ethiopia  under  an  agreement 
signed  at  Washington  on  March  6. 

The  emergency  assistance  grant  of  5,000  tons  of 
wheat  and  5,000  tons  of  sorghum  will  be  used  by 
Ethiopia  to  relieve  a  threatened  food  shortage  in 
northern  Eritrea  caused  by  severe  locust  infesta- 
tion and  drought. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
made  the  grant  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480 
(Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act).  The  grain  will  be  transferred  from  U.S. 
Government-owned  surplus  commodity  stocks. 

Ambassador  Zaude  Gabre  Heywot  signed  the 
agreement  for  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment at  ICA  offices.  Ethiopia  will  distribute  the 
grain  free  to  the  needy  who  lost  their  crops  and 
cannot  purchase  grain  for  their  own  consumption. 
Two  shipments  will  be  made,  the  first  to  depart 
as  soon  as  possible. 


U.S.  Wheat  for  Drought  Victims 
Unloaded  in  Yemen 

Press  release  152  dated  March  4 

The  first  two  shipments  of  wheat  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Yemen  for  famine  relief  have 
arrived  in  Yemeni  ports.1 

The  shipments  are  part  of  the  15,000  tons  of 
wheat  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  to 
Yemen  under  terms  of  Public  Law  480,  title  II. 
This  title,  administered  by  the  International  Co- 
operation  Administration,   authorizes   the  U.S. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  16,  1959,  p.  246. 
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Government  to  furnish  emergency  assistance  in 
meeting  famine  relief  from  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  first  shipment  to  Yemen  arrived  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  and  due  to  the  intensive  efforts  of  local 
authorities  was  unloaded  within  3  days.  The 
second  shipment  arrived  February  25  and  was 
also  expeditiously  unloaded.  Two  more  ship- 
ments are  scheduled  to  arrive  during  the  month 
of  March. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  stocks  of 
wheat  at  points  along  the  Yemeni  coast  to  facili- 
tate prompt  distribution  to  people  in  the  famine- 
stricken  areas. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliograpy 1 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on  Human  Rights :  Sub-Commission  on  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities. 
Future  Work  of  the  Sub-Commission.  Note  by  the 
Secretary-General.  E/CN.4/Sub.2/195.  December  18, 
1958.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

Population  Commission.  Recent  Technical  Assistance 
Activities  in  the  Field  of  Population.  Memorandum 
submitted  by  the  Secretary-General.  B/CN.9/149. 
December  18, 1958.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

Inter-Agency  Agreements  and  Agreements  Between  Agen- 
cies and  Other  Inter-Governmental  Organizations. 
Agreement  between  the  International  Labour  Organi- 
sation and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
E/3193.     December  19,  1958.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Social  Conditions  in  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/3194.  December  19, 
1958.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

International  Collaboration  in  Respect  of  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  in  Africa.  E/3195.  December 
19,  1958.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Property  Rights 
of  Women.  Supplementary  report  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  E/CN.6/208/Add.l.  December  19,  1958.  17 
pp.  mimeo. 

Population  Commission.  World  Population  Situation  and 
Prospects.  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  E/CN.9/147.  December  22,  1958.  6  pp. 
mimeo. 

Population  Commission.  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Demo- 
graphic and  Related  Statistics,  1957-1958.  Memo- 
randum by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.9/153. 
December  22, 1958.    34  pp.  mimeo. 

Inter-Agency  Agreements  and  Agreements  Between  Agen- 
cies and  Other  Inter-Governmental  Organizations. 
Proposed  Agreement  between  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 
E/3200.     December  24,  1958.    6  pp.  mimeo. 


TREATY    INFORMATION 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.    Dont 
at  New  York  October  26,  1956.    Entered  into  force  Jul? 
29,1957.    TIAS3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Iraq,  March  4,  1959. 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs   facilities    for   touring 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  fore 
September  11,  1957.    TIAS  3879. 
Accession  deposited:  Peru,  January  16,  1959. 

Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  privat 
road  vehicles.    Done  at  New  York  June  4, 1954.    Enterei 
into  force  December  15,  1957.    TIAS  3943. 
Accession  deposited:  Peru,  January  16,  1959. 

Aviation 

Protocol  to  amend  convention  for  unification  of  certai 
rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air  signed  a 
Warsaw  October  12, 1929  (49  Stat.  3000).    Done  at  Th 
Hague  September  28, 1955.1 
Signature:  Yugoslavia,  December  3, 1958. 
Ratification  deposited:  Rumania,  December  3, 1958. 

Weather 

Convention   of  the   World   Meteorological   Organizatioi 

Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  hit 

force  March  23,  1950.    TIAS  2052. 

Accession  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia,  February  26,  1959 

Nicaragua,  February  27, 1959. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  ag 
ment  of  December  31,  1956,  as  amended   (TIAS  37 
3864,  4074,  and  4144) .    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  i 
Washington  March  2,  1959.    Entered  into  force  Ma 
2, 1959. 

China 

Agreement   amending   research   reactor   agreement 
cerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  July  18,  19 
(TIAS   3307).     Signed    at    Washington   December 
1958. 
Entered  into  force:  March  2,  1959. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February  2,  195 
as  amended  (TIAS  2054  and  2881),  to  finance  certa 
educational  exchange  programs.    Effected  by  exchan 
of  notes  at  New  Delhi  January  30  and  February 
1959.     Entered  into  force  February  6,  1959. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  III 
the   Agricultural   Trade   Development   and   Assistan 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  458;  7  U.S.C  170 
1709).    Signed  at  Washington  March  3,  1959.    Enter 
into  force  March  3,  1959. 


'Not  in  force. 
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ran 

greement  of  cooperation.     Signed  at  Ankara  March  5, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  March  5,  1959. 

akistan 

greement  of  cooperation.     Signed  at  Ankara  March  5, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  March  5,  1959. 

urkey 

igreement  of  cooperation.     Signed  at  Ankara  March  5, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  March  5,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


designations 

Robert  C.  Brewster  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 
ecretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  March  2. 

laising  Rank  of  Consulate  at  Nassau 

epartment  mailing  notice  dated  March  2 

On  March  1  the  American  consulate  at  Nassau,  N.P., 
-ahamas,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  consulate  general, 
'he  consular  district  of  the  post  was  not  changed. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ecent  Releases 

or  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Oov- 
•nment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
'quests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
wept  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
>tained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

areer  Opportunities  in  the  Foreign  Service.  Pub.  6683. 
epartment  and  Foreign  Service  Series  81.    23  pp.    150. 

I  pamphlet  showing  the  opportunities  existing  for  young 
ien  and  women  to  become  career  officers  in  the  Foreign 
lirvice  of  the  United  States. 


[alaya— A  New  Independent  Nation.    Pub.  6714. 
ustern  Series  77.     19  pp.     200. 


Far 


joother  issue  in  the  Background  series,  this  pamphlet 
mmarizes  some  basic  facts  about  Malaya  concerning 
8  land,  people,  and  events  leading  to  its  newly  won 
dependent  status,  as  well  as  recent  U.S.  relations  with 
at  nation. 

ie  International  Educational  Exchange  Program.  Pub. 
23.  International  Information  and  Cultural  Series  62. 
pp.    Limited  distribution. 

arch  23,  1959 


The  20th  semiannual  report  to  Congress  summarizing  the 
exchange  activities  carried  out  during  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1958. 

The  Colombo  Plan  for  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  Pub.  6737.  Interna- 
tional Organization  and  Conference  Series  II,  Far  East- 
ern 6.    196  pp.    750. 

This  booklet  is  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  of  the  Colombo  Plan  in  which  mem- 
ber governments  discuss  their  economic  problems  and  the 
efforts  taken  to  solve  them. 

International  Traffic  in  Arms.  Pub.  6739.  General  For- 
eign Policy  Series  134.    35  pp.    Limited  distribution. 
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250. 
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Working  With  People — Examples  of  U.S.  Technical  As- 
sistance. Pub.  6760.  Economic  Cooperation  Series  49. 
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countries. 
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he  Mutual  Security  Program  and  the  Realities  of  1959 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


» the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
A.  year  ago,  in  concluding  my  message  to  the 
ingress  on  the  mutual  security  program,2  I  de- 
ribed  it  as  of  transcendent  importance  to  the 
mrity  of  the  United  States.  I  said  that  our 
penditures  for  mutual  security  are  fully  as  im- 
rtant  to  our  national  defense  as  expenditures 
r  our  own  forces.  I  stated  my  conviction  that 
r  the  safety  of  our  families,  the  future  of  our 
ildren,  and  our  continued  existence  as  a  Nation, 
i  cannot  afford  to  slacken  our  support  of  the 
itual  security  program. 

The  events  of  the  intervening  year  have  vividly 
nonstrated  the  truth  of  these  statements.  In 
s  1  year  there  have  been  crises  of  serious 
^portions  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Far  East, 
il  in  Europe.  In  each  of  these  the  strength 
i,  It  by  our  mutual  security  program  has  been 
» immeasurable  value. 

U  the  time  of  the  difficulty  in  Lebanon  the  un- 
ly  balance  of  the  Middle  East  would  have  been 
i  more  seriously  endangered  if  it  had  not  been 
I  the  stability  of  other  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
ts which  our  mutual  security  program  had 
ilped  build.  Without  our  mutual  security  aid, 
1  dan,  under  severe  pressures,  would  have  faced 
lapse,  with  the  danger  of  flaring  conflict  over 
I  territory. 

iti  the  Far  East  the  firm  stand  of  the  Republic 
>iUhina  against  the  Communist  attack  on  Que- 
tij  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
u; -s  and  training  furnished  by  our  mutual  se- 
£j  ty  program  and  by  the  high  morale  promoted 
Ol'he  economic  progress  we  have  helped  forward 


(][.   Doc.  97,   8Gth   Cong.,   1st   sess. ;   transmitted   on 
111  13. 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  10, 1958,  p.  367. 
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on  Taiwan.  This  successful  local  defense  blunted 
an  aggression  which  otherwise  could  have  precip- 
itated a  major  conflict. 

In  Europe  today  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  de- 
mands regarding  the  future  of  Berlin  which,  if 
unmodified,  could  have  perilous  consequences.3 
The  resoluteness  with  which  we  and  our  allies  will 
meet  this  issue  has  come  about  in  large  measure 
because  our  past  programs  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  our  NATO  allies  have  aided 
them  in  strengthening  the  economies  and  the  mil- 
itary power  needed  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of 
threats. 

While  our  mutual  security  program  has  dem- 
onstrated a  high  value  in  these  tense  moments, 
its  military  and  economic  assistance  to  other  areas 
has  undoubtedly  had  an  equal  value  in  maintain- 
ing order  and  progress  so  that  crises  have  not 
arisen. 

REALITIES  OF  1959  AND  AHEAD 

I  believe  that  these  events  of  the  past  year  and 
the  stern,  indeed  harsh,  realities  of  the  world  of 
today  and  the  years  ahead  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  mutual  security  program  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  think  four  such 
realities  stand  out. 

First,  the  United  States  and  the  entire  free 
world  are  confronted  by  the  military  might  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  their 
satellites.  These  nations  of  the  Communist  bloc 
now  maintain  well-equipped  standing  armies  to- 
taling more  than  6,500,000  men  formed  in  some 
400  divisions.  They  are  deployed  along  the  bor- 
ders of  our  allies  and  friends  from  the  northern 


For  background,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  9,  1959,  p.  333. 
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shores  of  Europe  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
around  through  the  Middle  East  and  Far  East 
to  Korea.  These  forces  are  backed  by  an  air  fleet 
of  25,000  planes  in  operational  units,  and  many 
more  not  in  such  units.  They,  in  turn,  are  sup- 
ported by  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles.  On  the 
seas  around  this  land  mass  is  a  large  navy  with 
several  hundred  submarines. 

Second,  the  world  is  in  a  great  epoch  of  seeth- 
ing change.  Within  little  more  than  a  decade 
a  worldwide  political  revolution  has  swept  whole 
nations — 21  of  them — with  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  people,  a  fourth  of  the  world's  population, 
from  colonial  status  to  independence — and  others 
are  pressing  just  behind.  The  industrial  revolu- 
tion, with  its  sharp  rise  in  living  standards,  was 
accompanied  by  much  turmoil  in  the  Western 
World.  A  similar  movement  is  now  beginning  to 
sweep  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America.  A  new- 
er and  even  more  striking  revolution  in  medi- 
cine, nutrition,  and  sanitation  is  increasing  the 
energies  and  lengthening  the  lives  of  people  in 
the  most  remote  areas.  As  a  result  of  lowered 
infant  mortality,  longer  lives,  and  the  accelerat- 
ing conquest  of  famine,  there  is  underway  a 
population  explosion  so  incredibly  great  that  in 
little  more  than  another  generation  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  is  expected  to  double.  Asia 
alone  is  expected  to  have  1  billion  more  people 
than  the  entire  world  has  today.  Throughout 
vast  areas  there  is  a  surging  social  upheaval  in 
which,  overnight,  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
government  are  being  undertaken  by  hundreds  of 
millions;  women  are  assuming  new  places  in  pub- 
lic life;  old  family  patterns  are  being  destroyed 
and  new  ones  uneasily  established.  In  the  early 
years  of  independence,  the  people  of  the  new  na- 
tions are  fired  with  a  zealous  nationalism  which, 
unless  channeled  toward  productive  purposes, 
could  lead  to  harmful  developments.  Transcend- 
ing all  this  there  is  the  accompanying  universal 
determination  to  achieve  a  better  life. 

Third,  there  is  loose  in  the  world  a  fanatic  con- 
spiracy, international  communism,  whose  leaders 
have  in  two  score  years  seized  control  of  all  or 
parts  of  17  countries,  with  nearly  1  billion  peo- 
ple, over  a  third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
earth.  The  center  of  this  conspiracy,  Soviet 
Russia,  has  by  the  grimmest  determination  and 
harshest  of  means  raised  itself  to  be  the  second 
military  and  economic  power  in  the  world  today. 
Its  leaders  never  lose  the  opportunity  to  declare 


their  determination  to  become  the  first  with  j 
possible  speed. 

The  other  great  Communist  power,  Red  Chir 
is  now  in  the  early  stages  of  its  social  and  ec 
nomic  revolution.  Its  leaders  are  showing  f 
same  ruthless  drive  for  power  and  to  this  e] 
are  striving  for  ever  increasing  economic  outp 
They  seem  not  to  care  that  the  results — whil 
thus  far  have  been  considerable  in  mater ialisl 
terms — are  built  upon  the  crushed  spirits  and  t\ 
broken  bodies  of  their  people. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  just  co; 
through  a  great  revolutionary  process  to  a  pc 
tion  of  enormous  power,  and  that  the  world's  m 
populous  nation,  China,  is  in  the  course  of  f 
mendous  change  at  the  very  time  when  so  lai 
a  part  of  the  free  world  is  in  the  flux  of  revoi 
tionary   movements,   provides  communism   wl 
what  it  sees  as  its  golden  opportunity.     By 
same  token,  freedom  is  faced  with  difficulties 
unprecedented  scope  and  severity — and  oppoF 
nity  as  well. 

Communism  exploits  the  opportunity  to  int 
sify  world  unrest  by  every  possible  means.  I 
the  same  time  communism  masquerades  as  the  jl 
tern  of  progress,  as  the  path  to  economic  equall 
as  the  way  to  freedom  from  what  it  calls  "westl 
imperialism,"  as  the  wave  of  the  future. 

For  the  free  world  there  is  the  challenge^ 
convince  a  billion  people  in  the  less  develol 
areas  that  there  is  a  way  of  life  by  which  tl 
can  have  bread  and  the  ballot,  a  better  livelih I 
and  the  right  to  choose  the  means  of  their  lrvl 
hood,  social  change  and  social  justice — in  shi, 
progress  and  liberty.  The  dignity  of  man  i:at 
stake. 

Communism  is  determined  to  win  this  cont^lf 
freedom  must  be  just  as  dedicated  or  the  struct 
could  finally  go  against  us.  Though  no  m 
would  have  been  fired,  freedom  and  democuj 
would  have  lost. 

This  battle  is  now  joined.  The  next  decade  jf 
forecast  its  outcome. 

The  fourth  reality  is  that  the  military  posi* 
and  economic  prosperity  of  the  United  States W 
interdependent  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  ,"* 
world. 

As  I  shall  outline  more  fully  below,  our  itfl 
tary  strategy  is  part  of  a  common  defense  e  >rt 
involving  many  nations.  The  defense  of  the  * 
world  is  strengthened  and  progress  toward  a  r>« 
stable  peace  are  advanced  by  the  fact  that  potf- 
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il  free-world  forces  are  established  on  territory 
Ijoining  the  areas  of  Communist  power.  The 
rterrent  power  of  our  Air  and  Naval  Forces  and 
ir  intermediate  range  missiles  is  materially  in- 
eased  by  the  availability  of  bases  in  friendly 
mntries  abroad. 

Moreover,  the  military  strength  of  our  country 
id  the  needs  of  our  industry  cannot  be  supplied 
om  our  own  resources.  Such  basic  necessities  as 
on  ox-e,  bauxite  for  aluminum,  manganese,  natu- 
,1  rubber,  tin,  and  many  other  materials  acutely 
iportant  to  our  military  and  industrial  strength 
•e  either  not  produced  in  our  own  country  or 
•e  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
ir  needs.  This  is  an  additional  reason  why  we 
ust  help  to  remain  free  the  nations  which  supply 
Lese  resources. 


The  challenge  that  confronts  us  is  broad  and 
sep,  and  will  remain  so  for  some  time.  Yet  our 
•avest  danger  is  not  in  these  external  facts  but 
ithin  ourselves — the  possibility  that  in  com- 
acent  satisfaction  with  our  present  wealth  and 
•eoccupation  with  increasing  our  own  military 
»wer  we  may  fail  to  recognize  the  realities 
ound  us  and  to  deal  with  them  with  the  vigor 
id  tenacity  their  gravity  requires. 
We  have  the  national  capacity  and  the  national 
ogram  to  surmount  these  dangers  and  many 
pre.  We  have  the  strength  of  our  free  institu- 
tes, the  productivity  of  our  free  economy,  the 
Iwer  of  our  military  forces,  a  foreign  policy 
dicated  to  freedom  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
lers,  and  the  collective  strength  of  our  world- 
<de  system  of  alliances. 

The  effectiveness  of  all  these  in  meeting  the 
PaHenge  confronting  us  is  multiplied  by  our  mu- 
tjd  security  program — a  powerful  and  indispen- 
i  )le  tool  in  dealing  with  the  realities  of  the  2d 
Hlf  of  the  20th  century. 

j[  should  like  to  outline  how  the  principal  ele- 
'  nts  of  this  program  will  serve  the  vital  inter- 
ns of  our  country  in  fiscal  year  1960. 

IE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL 

1AR  I960 

i 

jrhe  mutual  security  program  which  I  propose 
fi  fiscal  year  1960  is  in  the  same  pattern  and  has 
i\  same  component  parts  as  the  program  which 
tl  Congress  enacted  at  the  last  session.  To  car- 
rl forward  this  program  I  ask  $3,929,995,000. 
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I  ask  these  funds  to  attain  the  two  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  mutual  security  program :  military 
security  and  economic  and  political  stability  and 
progress. 

The  Military  Shield 

In  view  of  the  maintenance  by  the  Communists 
of  armed  force  far  beyond  necessary  levels  and  the 
repeated  evidences  of  willingness  to  use  a  portion 
of  that  force  where  the  Communist  leaders  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  successful  means  to  a  Commu- 
nist end,  it  is  rudimentary  good  sense  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  free  nations  to  create  and  maintain 
deterrent  military  strength.  We  do  this  not 
through  choice  but  necessity.  It  is  not  in  our  na- 
ture to  wish  to  spend  our  substance  on  weapons. 
We  would  like  to  see  these  outlays  shifted  to  the 
economic  benefit  of  our  own  Nation  and  our 
friends  abroad  striving  for  economic  progress. 

Because  the  need  for  military  strength  contin- 
ues, we  seek  to  build  this  strength  where  it  can 
most  effectively  be  developed,  deploy  it  where  it 
can  most  effectively  be  used  and  share  the  burden 
of  its  cost  on  as  fair  a  basis  as  possible.  To  this 
end,  we  and  over  40  other  nations  have  joined  to- 
gether in  a  series  of  security  pacts.  Some  of  our 
allies  and  close  friends  have  joined  in  other  sup- 
porting agreements.  We  have  also  made  certain 
individual  undertakings  such  as  the  Middle  East 
resolution.4 

Each  of  the  free  nations  joined  in  this  world- 
wide system  of  collective  security  contributes  to 
the  common  defense  in  two  ways :  through  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  its  individual  forces; 
through  the  support  of  the  collective  effort. 

For  our  own  military  forces,  which  form  a  ma- 
jor element  in  the  total  security  pattern,  I  have 
asked  the  Congress  to  make  available  $40.85  bil- 
lion, to  which  must  be  added  approximately  $2.8 
billion  for  atomic  programs,  largely  for  defense 
purposes.  For  our  contribution  of  military  ma- 
teriel and  training  assistance  to  the  collective  se- 
curity effort,  I  now  ask  the  Congress  to  make 
available  $1.6  billion.  This  amount  is  far  below 
that  needed  for  our  share  of  the  cost  of  improv- 
ing, or  even  providing  essential  maintenance  for 
the  forces  of  our  allies.  It  is  a  minimum  figure 
necessary  to  prevent  serious  deterioration  of  our 
collective  defense  system. 
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1  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  481. 
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These  two  requests,  one  for  our  own  defense 
forces,  the  other  for  our  share  in  supporting  the 
collective  system,  are  but  two  elements  in  a  single 
defense  effort.  Each  is  essential  in  the  plans  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  our  national  security. 
Each  is  recommended  to  you  by  the  same  Joint 
Chiefs,  the  same  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
same  Commander  in  Chief. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  our  expenditures  for  the  mu- 
tual security  program,  after  we  have  once  achieved 
a  reasonable  military  posture  for  ourselves,  will 
buy  more  security  than  far  greater  additional 
expenditures  for  our  own  forces. 

Two  fundamental  purposes  of  our  collective 
defense  effort  are  to  prevent  general  war  and  to 
deter  Communist  local  aggression. 

We  know  the  enormous  and  growing  Communist 
potential  to  launch  a  war  of  nuclear  destruction 
and  their  willingness  to  use  this  power  as  a  threat 
to  the  free  world.  We  know  also  that  even  local 
aggressions,  unless  checked,  could  absorb  nation 
after  nation  into  the  Communist  orbit — or  could 
flame  into  world  war. 

The  protection  of  the  free  world  against  the 
threat  or  the  reality  of  Soviet  nuclear  aggression 
or  local  attack  rests  on  the  common  defense  effort 
established  under  our  collective  security  agree- 
ments. The  protective  power  of  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  our  naval  air  units  is  assured  even 
greater  strength  not  only  by  the  availability  of 
bases  abroad  but  also  by  the  early  warning  facil- 
ities, the  defensive  installations,  and  the  logistic 
support  installations  maintained  on  the  soil  of 
these  and  other  allies  and  friends  for  our  common 
protection. 

The  strategy  of  general  defense  is  made  stronger 
and  of  local  defense  is  made  possible  by  the  power- 
ful defensive  forces  which  our  allies  in  Europe, 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East  have  raised 
and  maintain  on  the  soil  of  their  homelands,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Communist  world. 

These  military  forces,  these  essential  bases  and 
facilities  constitute  invaluable  contributions  of  our 
partners  to  our  common  defense.  On  our  part  we 
contribute  through  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram certain  basic  military  equipment  and  ad- 
vanced weapons  they  need  to  make  their  own 
military  effort  fully  effective  but  which  they  can- 
not produce  or  afford  to  purchase. 

As  we  move  into  the  age  of  missile  weapons, 
this  plan  of  collective  security  will  grow  in  im- 
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portance.  Already  intermediate  range  ballisl 
missiles  are  being  deployed  abroad.  Our  f  rien 
on  whose  territory  these  weapons  are  located  mn 
have  the  continued  assurance  of  our  help  to  the 
own  forces  and  defense  in  order  that  they  mi 
continue  to  have  the  confidence  and  high  mora 
essential  to  vigorous  participation  in  the  comnn 
defense  effort. 

The  funds  I  now  ask  for  military  assistance  a 
to  supply  to  these  partners  in  defense  essentil 
conventional  weapons  and  ammunition  for  th<| 
forces  and  the  highly  complex  electronic  equi- 
ment,  missiles,  and  other  advanced  weapons  needl 
to  make  their  role  in  the  common  defense  effects 

As  already  pointed  out,  these  funds  are  askl 
on  a  minimal  basis.  Continuation  of  a  sufficie; 
flow  of  materials  and  of  sufficient  training  for  t! 
year  can  be  attained  only  by  some  additiorj 
cannibalizing  of  the  pipeline,  already  reduced 
a  point  where  flexibility  is  difficult. 

To  summarize,  through  the  mutual  securj 
program  our  friends  among  the  free-world  r* 
tions  make  available  to  us  for  the  use  of  our  f on 
some  250  bases  in  the  most  strategic  locatioi 
many  of  them  of  vital  importance.  They  su- 
port  ground  forces  totaling  more  than  5  millii 
men  stationed  at  points  where  danger  of  lo(j 
aggression  is  most  acute,  based  on  their  own  si 
and  prepared  to  defend  their  own  homes.  Thr 
man  air  forces  of  about  30,000  aircraft,  of  whiij 
nearly  14,000  are  jets,  23  times  the  jet  strength  t. 
1950  when  the  program  started.  They  also  ha3 
naval  forces  totaling  2,500  combat  vessels  will 
some  1,700  in  active  fleets  or  their  supporti; 
activities. 

Over  the  years  of  our  combined  effort,  th< 
allies  and  friends  have  spent  on  these  forces  soj 
$141  billion,  more  than  six  times  the  $22  billi 
we  have  contributed  in  military  assistance.  D\ 
ing  calendar  year  1958  they  contributed  $19  t 
lion  of  their  own  funds  to  the  support  of  thi 
forces.  On  our  part  we  have  created  and  ma: 
tain  powerful  mobile  forces  which  can  be  cc 
centrated  in  support  of  allied  forces  in  the  m<t 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  We  know  it  woj 
be  impossible  for  us  to  raise  and  maintain  for<3 
of  equal  strength  and  with  the  immeasurala 
value  of  strategic  location.  Without  the  stren£i 
of  our  allies  our  Nation  would  be  turned  into  i 
armed  camp  and  our  people  subjected  to  a  heaf 
draft  and  an  annual  cost  of  many  billions  of  d- 
lars  above  our  present  military  budget. 
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Because  the  military  assistance  program  is  a 
tal  part  of  our  total  defense,  and  to  be  certain 
at  it  serves  its  intended  purpose  fully  and  ef- 
etively,  I  have  appointed  a  bipartisan  committee 

prominent  Americans  of  the  highest  compe- 
ice  to  examine  this  program  and  its  operation 
oroughly.5    I  have  asked  them  to  make  a  report 

their  findings  on  the  program,  including  its 
oper  balance  with  economic  assistance.     Since 

formation  in  late  November  of  last  year,  the 
>mmittee  has  been  vigorously  pursuing  its  study, 
dueling  personal  visits  to  all  major  areas  where 
litary  assistance  is  being  rendered.  The  Com- 
ttee  has  already  indicated  to  me  that  it  will 
commend  an  increase  in  the  level  of  commit- 
;nts  for  vital  elements  of  the  military  assistance 
ogram,  primarily  for  the  provision  of  weapons 
the  NATO  area.  I  expect  to  receive  its  written 
terim  report  shortly.  I  will,  of  course,  give  this 
port  my  most  careful  attention  and  will  then 
ike  such  further  recommendations  as  are 
propriate. 

lintaining  Economic  Stability 

While  our  own  and  our  allies'  military  efforts 
ovide  a  shield  for  freedom,  the  economic  phases 

our  mutual  security  program  provide  the 
sans  for  strengthening  the  stability  and  cohesion 

free  nations,  limiting  opportunities  for  Com- 
inist  subversion  and  penetration,  supporting 
>nomic  growth  and  free  political  institutions  in 
)  newly  independent  countries,  stimulating 
tde,  and  assuring  our  own  Nation  and  our  allies 

continuing  access  to  essential  resources. 
Two  of  these  programs,  defense  support  and 
pcial  assistance,  are  specifically  directed  toward 

ping  maintain  order,  stability,  and,  in  certain 
intries,  economic  progress,  where  these  are  of 
jterial  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
Ktes  itself. 

yefense  Support. — For  most  of  our  allies  and 
jends  the  cost  of  the  share  which  they  bear  of 
|>  common  defense  effort  constitutes  a  heavy 

"den  on  their  economies.  Our  NATO  allies  in 
riistern  Europe  bear  this  entire  economic  burden 
ninselves,  receiving  from  us  only  advanced 
ja-pons  and  other  essential  items  of  military 

lipment  and  certain  training.     But  for  others, 
burden  of  defense  vastly  exceeds  their  limited 


For  background,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  15,  1958,  p.  954,  and 
•  9, 1959,  p.  197. 
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resources.  They  therefore  are  forced  to  turn  to 
us  for  economic  help  in  maintaining  political  and 
economic  stability. 

We  supply  this  assistance  through  our  defense 
support  program  to  12  nations  in  which  we  are 
helping  to  arm  large  military  forces.  Eleven  of 
these  nations — Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Viet-Nam,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Republics  of  China  and  Korea — lie 
along  or  are  narrowly  separated  from  the  very 
boundaries  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  subjected 
daily  to  the  pressures  of  its  enormous  power.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  also  the  sites  of  major  U.S.  mili- 
tary installations.  The  12th,  Spain,  is  the  strate- 
gically located  site  of  other  bases  used  by  the 
United  States.  Together  these  12  nations  are 
supporting  3  million  armed  forces — nearly  one- 
half  of  the  total  forces  of  the  free  world. 

Despite  their  proximity  to  Communist  forces, 
most  of  these  nations  have  pledged  themselves  to 
the  worldwide  collective  defense  plan.  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  among  our  NATO  allies.  Pak- 
istan, Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  are  among 
our  SEATO  allies  and  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
Nam  are  protected  through  SEATO.  Turkey, 
Iran,  and  Pakistan  are  active  members  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  which  forms  a  connecting  link  of 
free-world  defenses  between  NATO  and  SEATO. 
Korea,  the  Republic  of  China,  and  the  Philippines 
are  joined  with  us  in  special  mutual  defense  agree- 
ments. 

For  defense  support,  to  make  possible  the 
needed  contributions  of  these  12  nations  to  the 
common  defense,  I  ask  fSSj^jmllion^  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  recogmze  these  economic  needs  of 
our  partners  and  to  provide  the  full  amount  I 
request. 

Over  two-thirds  of  this  sum  will  be  used  for 
Turkey,  Viet-Nam,  Taiwan,  and  Korea.  These 
courageous  and  strategically  located  nations — 
three  of  them  the  free  areas  of  divided  nations — 
are  directly  faced  by  heavy  concentrations  of 
Communist  military  power.  Together  they  con- 
tribute nearly  2  million  armed  forces  in  the  very 
front  lines  of  the  free  world's  defenses.  These 
nations  depend  for  survival  on  our  defense  sup- 
port program.  The  remaining  third  of  the  funds 
will  be  for  the  eight  other  nations  which  rely  on 
this  help  to  enable  them  to  make  their  valuable 
contributions  to  the  common  defense  without 
serious  harm  to  their  economies. 
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These  nations  are  contributing  heavily  to  the 
defense  effort  in  keeping  with  their  abilities.  Re- 
ducing the  defense  support  we  provide  them  will 
compel  a  reduction  in  the  forces  we  wish  them 
to  maintain  in  our  common  defense  or  place  a 
heavy  additional  burden  on  the  already  low  stand- 
ards of  living  of  their  people. 

Special  Assistance. — There  are  a  number  of 
other  nations  and  areas  of  the  world  whose  need  is 
so  great  and  whose  freedom  and  stability  are  so 
important  to  us  that  special  assistance  to  them  is 
essential.  In  North  Africa,  for  example,  the 
newly  independent  Arab  nation,  Tunisia,  is 
struggling  to  improve  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  its  people  while  under  strong  ex- 
ternal pressures.  Its  neighbors,  Morocco  and 
Libya,  are  also  striving  to  build  economic  progress 
upon  their  newly  acquired  political  independence. 
Another  new  nation,  the  Sudan,  is  an  important 
link  between  the  Arab  world  and  rapidly  growing 
Central  Africa,  and  is  intently  working  to  main- 
tain its  independent  course  of  progress  in  the  face 
of  strong  Communist  and  other  outside  pressures. 
These  nations  are  all  new  outposts  of  freedom  in 
whose  success  we  are  deeply  interested. 

During  the  last  year,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
Jordan  has  been  subjected  to  severe  pressures. 
Should  Jordan  be  overwhelmed,  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Middle  East  would  be  endangered. 
But  with  its  very  limited  internal  resources,  Jor- 
dan desperately  needs  continued  substantial  out- 
side help. 

West  Berlin  is  a  solitary  outpost  of  freedom 
back  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  addition  to  the  firm 
support  which  we  and  our  NATO  allies  have  as- 
sured West  Berlin  in  the  face  of  current  Soviet 
threats,  it  is  important  that  we  show  our  support 
of  its  people  by  continuing  our  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  beleaguered  city. 

Programs  for  Health. — I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  recent  past  sought  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  great  opportunity  open  to  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  health.  The  United 
States  will  continue  to  support  and  promote  the  ac- 
celerating international  fight  against  disease  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  great  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate the  world's  foremost  scourge — malaria — 
is  moving  into  its  peak  period  of  activity  and 
need  for  special  assistance  funds.  Of  more  than 
a  billion  people  formerly  exposed  to  the  disease, 
half  have  now  been  protected  and  the  movement 


is  gaining  strength  and  momentum  as  a  true  inte: 
national  effort.  The  substantial  progress  of  th 
campaign  as  well  as  modern  medical  potential  gei 
erally  have  opened  new  vistas  of  the  conquest  c 
mass  disease  through  pooling  of  efforts. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  make  available  funds  i 
continue  the  program  for  development  of  medica 
research  programs  begun  last  year  by  the  Worl 
Health  Organization  with  the  help  of  a  grai 
from  the  United  States.  I  also  propose  that  tl 
United  States  explore  whether  practical  and  fe:i 
sible  means  can  be  found  whereby  progress  ca 
be  made  toward  equipping  those  nations  who: 
needs  are  greatest  to  provide,  in  a  reasonable  timj 
pure  drinking  water  for  their  people  as  a  methc 
of  attack  on  widespread  waterborne  diseases. 

Added  to  the  health  programs  now  being  ca 
ried  on  by  our  bilateral  programs  and  throug 
our  voluntary  contributions  to  the  United  N 
tions,  these  new  programs  will  raise  the  heah 
activities  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1960  under  tl 
mutual  security  program  to  a  total  value  of  son 
$84  million,  exclusive  of  loans  by  the  Develoj 
ment  Loan  Fund  in  this  field.  The  total  effo 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  internation: 
health,  including  among  other  activities  tho? 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educ* 
tion,  and  Welfare,  will  approximate  $100  millioi 


For  the  nations  I  have  mentioned  and  seven 
others,  for  West  Berlin,  for  such  programs 
those  for  health,  for  support  to  certain  of  oi 
American-sponsored  schools  abroad  and  for  oi 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Emergenc 
Force  I  ask  $272  million  in  special  assistanc 
funds.  I  believe  that  the  close  examination  whic 
I  expect  the  Congress  to  give  each  of  these  sp 
cial  needs  will  show  that  this  request  is  conservs 
tive. 

Aiding  Economic  Progress 

The  requests  for  funds  for  defense  support  an 
special  assistance  which  I  have  outlined  thus  is 
are  directed  primarily  at  maintaining  politic; 
and  economic  stability.  But  in  our  dynam 
world  of  multiple  revolutions  this  is  far  fro) 
enough. 

In  many  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  per  capil 
incomes  average  less  than  $100  a  year.  Life  e? 
pectancies  are  half  those  of  the  more  advance 
nations.    Literacy  averages  25  percent.    Affecte 
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I  the  revolutionary  drives  which  are  sweeping 
eir  regions,  the  peoples  of  the  areas  will  toler- 
b  these  conditions  no  longer,  and  they  should 
>t.  They  are  intently  determined  to  progress, 
id  they  deserve  to  do  so.  If  they  cannot  move 
rward,  there  will  be  retrogression  and  chaos, 
e  injurious  effects  of  which  will  reach  our  own 
ores.    These  newly  independent  peoples  look 

their  present  generally  moderate  governments 
r  leadership  to  progress.    If  they  do  not  find 

they  will  seek  other  leadership,  possibly  ex- 
emists,  whose  advent  to  power  would  not  only 
danger  the  liberties  of  their  own  people  but 
uld  adversely  affect  others,  including  ourselves. 
Above  all,  these  people  must  have  hope  that 
ey  can  achieve  their  economic  goals  in  freedom, 
th  free  institutions  and  through  a  working  part- 
irship  with  other  citizens  of  the  free  world. 
The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
st  China  are  intently  aware  of  the  great  revo- 
tionary  surges  in  these  less  developed  areas, 
any  of  which  are  on  the  borders  of  the  Com- 
unist  bloc.  Seeing  in  these  new  trends  a  his- 
ric  opportunity,  they  have  reversed  their  atti- 
de  of  hostility  to  all  nations  not  under  their 
rect  control.  Five  years  ago  they  entered  on 
great  diplomatic  and  economic  campaign  of 
X)ing  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  even 
tempting  to  push  their  drive  into  Latin  Amer- 
t.  I  reported  on  this  campaign  of  trade  and 
1  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  last  year.  It 
a  increased  in  intensity  in  the  intervening  time, 
•mmunist  bloc  military  and  economic  credits 

17  selected  nations  exceeded  a  billion  dollars 

1958  alone,  bringing  the  present  total  to  $2.4 
lion.    The  number  of  technicians  supplied  to 

countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  rose  from  1,600 
11957  to  2,800  in  1958. 

|3ur  own  programs  of  technical  cooperation  and 
hital  assistance  are  not  mere  responses  to  Com- 
bust initiatives.  The  reverse  is  true.  This 
pr  will  mark  the  10th  anniversary  of  our  point 
1  )rogram.  Capital  assistance  for  development 
h  been  flowing  to  nations  needing  our  help  for 
ajny  years.  Even  if  the  Communist  bloc  should 
tj'ert  tomorrow  to  its  previous  icy  treatment  of 
I  free  peoples,  we  would  continue  the  warmth 
Jjour  interest  in  and  help  to  their  determined 

>rts  to  progress. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  imperative  that  we  under- 

nd  the  real  menace  of  the  Communist  economic 


offensive.  The  great  contest  in  half  the  globe,  the 
struggle  of  a  third  of  the  world's  people,  is  to 
prove  that  man  can  raise  his  standard  of  living 
and  still  remain  free — master  of  his  individual 
destiny  and  free  to  choose  those  who  lead  his  gov- 
ernment. The  Communist  economic  offensive 
presents  the  grave  danger  that  a  free  nation  might 
develop  a  dependence  on  the  Communist  bloc  from 
which  it  could  not  extricate  itself.  This  must  not 
happen.  We  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
must  provide  assurance  that  no  nation  will  be 
compelled  to  choose  between  bread  and  freedom. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  do  its  part 
in  providing  this  assurance.  For  this  purpose,  in 
addition  to  channels  of  private  investment  and 
existing  financing  institutions,  we  have  created 
two  carefully  designed  instruments  of  national 
policy:  the  technical  cooperation  program  and 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Technical  Cooperation. — To  carry  on  our  tech- 
nical cooperation  program  some  6,000  skilled 
American  men  and  women  are  now  working  in  49 
countries  and  9  dependent  territories  which  have 
asked  our  help.  They  are  advising  high  officials 
on  problems  of  administering  new  governments. 
They  are  helping  farmers  raise  their  incomes 
by  teaching  them  better  methods  of  cultivation, 
irrigation,  and  fertilization  and  by  introduc- 
ing more  productive  seeds,  poultry,  and  live- 
stock. They  are  planning  with  local  scientists  for 
uses  of  atomic  power  and  isotopes.  They  are  at- 
tacking disfiguring  and  debilitating  diseases  and 
helping  to  increase  the  health  and  vigor  of  untold 
millions.  They  are  helping  to  organize  the  edu- 
cational systems  which  will  bring  literacy  and  the 
knowledge  which  is  the  power  for  progress. 

In  order  to  transfer  our  modern  technical 
knowledge  even  more  effectively,  we  will  bring 
next  year  over  10,000  of  the  rising  leaders  of  the 
less  developed  areas  to  study  in  the  United  States 
or  in  specially  developed  training  programs  in 
other  countries. 

To  provide  for  the  work  of  our  technicians 
abroad  and  for  these  training  programs  I  ask 
$179.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1960.  The  increase 
in  this  sum  over  the  current  year  is  to  expand  pro- 
grams recently  begun  in  the  newly  independent 
and  emerging  countries  of  Africa,  to  intensify  ac- 
tivity in  Asian  nations,  and  to  augment  substan- 
tially cooperative  programs  with  countries  of 
Latin  America. 
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I  also  ask  $30  million  to  be  available  for  our 
contribution  to  the  companion  technical  cooper- 
ation and  special  projects  programs  of  the  United 
Nations,  initiated  by  our  own  Government.  I  an- 
ticipate that  increasing  contributions  by  other 
members  in  the  year  1960  will  call  for  this  in- 
creased contribution  on  our  part. 

As  in  recent  years,  I  believe  we  should  continue 
our  annual  contribution  of  $1.5  million  to  the 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund. — Administrative 
and  technical  skills,  though  essential  to  economic 
growth,  cannot  of  themselves  make  possible  the 
rate  of  progress  demanded  of  their  governments 
by  the  peoples  of  the  newly  independent  nations. 
For  this  progress  they  must  have  capital — capital 
for  the  roads,  telecommunications,  harbors,  irriga- 
tion, and  electric  power  which  are  the  substructure 
of  economic  progress  and  for  the  steel  mills,  fer- 
tilizer plants,  and  other  industries  which  are  fun- 
damental to  general  economic  growth. 

Just  as  in  the  early  decades  of  our  own  national 
development  we  depended  upon  the  more  highly 
developed  nations  of  that  period — England, 
France,  and  others — for  capital  essential  to  our 
growth,  so  do  the  new  nations  of  this  era  depend 
on  us  and  others  whose  economies  are  well  estab- 
lished. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  several  distinguished  private  organi- 
zations reexamined  the  needs  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  for  outside  development  capital 
and  of  the  then  existing  sources.  The  independent 
but  unanimous  conclusion  of  these  studies  was 
that  existing  sources  were  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  even  the  most 
pressing  needs.  They  recommended  that  there  be 
established  a  new  institution  to  provide  long-term 
credits  on  flexible  terms. 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  I  recommended 
to  the  Congress  and  it  established  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  especially  designed  to  advance  loans 
on  a  businesslike  basis  for  sound  projects  which 
cannot  find  financing  from  private  or  established 
governmental  sources. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  in  its  little  more 
than  a  year  of  active  operation  has  established  the 
sound  and  useful  position  that  was  foreseen  for 
it.    In  this  short  time  it  has  taken  under  consid- 
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eration  $2.8  billion  in  screened  requests  for  loan 
It  has  later  determined  that  some  $600  millic 
were  unacceptable  or  more  appropriate  for  priva 
or  other  public  financing.  Of  its  total  capital  c 
$700  million  thus  far  made  available  by  the  Coi 
gress,  it  had  by  mid-February  1959  committc 
$684  million  for  loans  to  projects  in  35  countrie 
For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  now  out  of  fun< 
for  further  loan  commitments  and  has  before  ' 
applications  totaling  over  $1.5  billion  with  moi 
being  received  almost  daily. 

In  order  that  the  Fund  may  continue  to  mei 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  nations  depending  d 
us,  I  have  asked  the  Congress  for  a  supplement; 
appropriation  of  $225  million  to  be  available  J 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  This  appropriation  is  undi 
authorizations  previously  made  but  not  used., 

When  I  made  my  original  recommendation  i 
the  Congress  in  1957  for  the  establishment  of  tl 
Development  Loan  Fund 6 1  urged  that  it  be  pr; 
vided  with  capital  for  3  years  of  operation  at 
stated  that  based  on  observation  of  its  progre 
within  that  period  I  would  ask  for  longer  ter 
capitalization  commencing  in  fiscal  year  196 
The  Congress  chose  to  authorize  capital  initial 
for  2  years  of  operation.  I  now  ask  that  the  Coi 
gress  authorize  and  appropriate  $700  million 
become  available  in  fiscal  year  1960,  the  third  ye; 
of  the  Fund.  This  sum  will  allow  the  Fund 
level  of  activity  no  higher  than  it  established  : 
its  first  year  of  operation. 

Consideration  should  continue  to  be  given  ' 
capitalization  procedures  that  will  allow  betfc 
long-range  planning. 

Private  Investment. — These  governmental  pr 
grams  of  technical  cooperation  and  capital  finan 
ing  of  course  only  augment  the  investment 
progress  which  comes  from  private  sources.  Bi 
they  are  indispensable  and  probably  will  be  ft 
a  number  of  years  because  private  investmer 
though  very  significant  in  the  Western  Hem 
sphere,  does  not  and  cannot  in  the  near  future  1 
expected  to  supply  more  than  a  fraction  of  tl 
capital  needed  by  the  new  nations  of  Asia  ar 
Africa. 

In  order  to  encourage  increased  private  inves 
ment  in  these  areas,  our  Government  has  alreac 
undertaken  a  system  of  guarantees  against  lo 
from  nonconvertibility  of  foreign  currency  it 
ceipts  and  from  expropriation,  confiscation,  ar 


0  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  10,  1957,  p.  920. 
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it.  To  further  stimulate  such  investment,  I 
w  request  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  allow 
riilar  guarantees  against  risks  of  revolution,  in- 
rrection,  and  related  civil  strife.  I  propose  also 
it  the  Congress  double  the  availability  of  such 
arantees. 

ntingency  Fund  and  Other  Programs 

rhe  experience  of  this  year  has  shown,  as  in  the 
st,  that  there  will  arise  each  year  contingencies 

*  which  funds  will  be  urgently  needed,  but 
rich  cannot  be  foreseen  at  all  or  with  sufficient 
rity  to  program  in  advance.  For  the  current 
ir  I  asked  $200  million  for  such  eventualities, 
savy  demands,  arising  from  the  crises  in  the 
ddle  East  and  from  needs  elsewhere,  have  al- 
idy  been  made  on  the  $155  million  appropri- 
sd — with  several  months  of  the  fiscal  year  re- 
ining. I  still  believe  that  $200  million  is  the 
allest  sum  which  safety  and  prudence  recom- 
nd,  and  I  ask  that  this  sum  be  provided  for 
sal  year  1960. 

[  recommend  that  we  continue  our  support  of 
ji  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  our  help  in 
ji  resettlement  of  refugees  from  communism, 

*  programs  of  atoms  for  peace,  and  certain 
er  small  programs  we  are  now  engaged  in.  The 
ernational  Cooperation  Administration  will 
d   an    increase   in    its    administrative   funds, 

Kicularly  to  help  obtain  more  persons  of  high 
ilifications  for  service  abroad  and  to  strengthen 
'  representation  at  key  posts  in  Africa  and 
:in  America.  For  all  these  purposes  I  ask 
22  million. 

Me  Fiscal  Considerations 

'Tie  total  sum  I  request  for  the  mutual  security 
[gram  for  fiscal  year  1960,  $3,929,995,000  is 
I'htly  less  than  I  asked  last  year.  Each  eate- 
ry and  item  in  it  has  been  weighed  in  terms  of 
C  contribution  it  will  make  to  the  achievement 
ibhe  important  objectives  the  program  is  de- 
lied  to  serve.  The  total  amount  is  well  under 
ircent  of  the  gross  national  product  our  coun- 
rf  will  enjoy  in  the  coming  year.  It  is  approx- 
njtely  5  percent  of  our  national  budget.  The 
Riter  part  will  go  for  military  equipment  to 
<}  allies  and  for  economic  support  directly  re- 
ft i  to  defense.    The  remainder,  for  aid  to  the 

*  lomic  growth  we  are  most  anxious  to  promote, 
^junts  to  less  than  2  percent  of  our  national 
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budget,  under  one-third  of  1  percent  of  our  na- 
tional production.  At  the  end  of  the  present  fis- 
cal year  the  military  assistance  pipeline  will  be 
at  the  lowest  level  in  its  history  and  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced  by  next  year's  expenditure  which 
will  substantially  exceed  the  new  appropriation 
I  am  now  asking.  The  economic  assistance  pipe- 
line will,  as  in  recent  years,  be  barely  enough  to 
keep  the  program  flowing  without  serious  inter- 
ruption. 

The  true  measure  of  this  national  security  pro- 
gram is  what  we  have  gotten  and  will  get  for  our 
expenditures  and  what  the  cost  would  be  without 
it.  Over  the  years  we  have  received  returns  many 
times  the  value  of  our  investment. 

Our  first  great  work,  the  Marshall  plan,  cost 
less  than  projected,  ended  on  time,  and  revived 
Western  Europe  from  the  destruction  of  the  war 
to  a  group  of  thriving  nations,  now  among  our 
best  customers  and  strongest  allies,  many  of  whom 
are  now  joining  with  us  in  assistance  to  the  newly 
independent  nations. 

Our  military  and  economic  aid  has  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  survival  and  gradual  progress  of 
nation  after  nation  around  the  perimeter  of  Asia 
from  Greece  to  Korea  and  others  in  Africa  and 
our  own  hemisphere.  When  I  hear  this  program 
described  as  a  "giveaway"  or  "aid  to  foreigners 
at  the  expense  of  domestic  programs,"  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  America  we  would  have  today — 
whether  any  funds  would  be  available  for  any 
domestic  programs — whether  all  of  our  substance 
would  not  today  be  devoted  to  building  a  fortress 
America — if  we  had  not  had  such  a  program:  if 
the  key  nations  of  Europe  had  been  allowed  to 
succumb  to  communism  after  the  war,  if  the  in- 
surrectionists had  been  allowed  to  take  over 
Greece,  if  Turkey  had  been  left  to  stand  alone 
before  Soviet  threats,  if  Iran  had  been  allowed 
to  collapse,  if  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
were  now  in  Communist  hands,  if  the  Huks  had 
taken  control  in  the  Philippines,  if  the  Republic 
of  Korea  were  now  occupied  by  Communist  China. 

That  none  of  these  tragedies  occurred,  that  all 
of  these  nations  are  still  among  the  free,  that  we 
are  not  a  beleaguered  people  is  due  in  substantial 
measure  to  the  mutual  security  program. 


CONCLUSION 

The  realities  of  this  era  indicate  all  too  clearly 
that  the  course  of  our  country  will  be  deeply 
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affected  by  forces  at  work  outside  our  borders. 
These  forces,  if  left  to  exploitation  by  extremists, 
will  inevitably  lead  to  changes  destructive  to  us. 
Yet  with  wisdom  and  tenacity  it  lies  within  our 
power  to  frustrate  or  to  shape  these  forces  so  that 
the  peoples  directly  concerned  and  our  own  Na- 
tion may  be  benefited. 

We  cannot  safely  confine  Government  programs 
to  our  own  domestic  progress  and  our  own  mili- 
tary power.  We  could  be  the  wealthiest  and  the 
most  mighty  Nation  and  still  lose  the  battle  of 
the  world  if  we  do  not  help  our  world  neighbors 
protect  their  freedom  and  advance  their  social  and 
economic  progress.  It  is  not  the  goal  of  the 
American  people  that  the  United  States  should 
be  the  richest  Nation  in  the  graveyard  of  history. 

In  the  world  as  it  is  today — and  as  it  will  be 
for  the  foreseeable  future — our  mutual  security 
program  is  and  will  be  both  essential  to  our  sur- 
vival and  important  to  our  prosperity.  It  not 
only  rests  upon  our  deepest  self-interest  but 
springs  from  the  idealism  of  the  American  people 
which  is  the  true  foundation  of  their  greatness. 
If  we  are  wise  we  will  consider  it  not  as  a  cost 
but  as  an  investment — an  investment  in  our  pres- 
ent safety,  in  our  future  strength  and  growth, 
and  in  the  growth  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 
March  13, 1.959. 

Bolivia  Expresses  Regret 

Over  Anti-U.S.  Demonstrations 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  180  dated  March  13 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Bolivia  [Victor  An- 
drade],  taking  note  of  the  Department's  concern 
over  reactions  in  Bolivia  to  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  2d  issue  of  Time  magazine,1 
has  expressed  to  the  United  States  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  at  La  Paz,  Mr.  Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr,  his 


Government's  regret  over  the  anti-United  Stat 
incidents  which  occurred  there. 

He  has  assured  our  Charge  that  while  the  artic 
in  question  produced  national  indignation  ai 
public  protest,  the  acts  of  violence  which  we 
beyond  this  rightful  indignation  were  the  resi 
of  agitation  by  a  small  minority  of  extremists  i 
fluenced  by  international  communism  carried  o; 
with  the  intent  of  damaging  the  traditiorl 
friendship  between  the  peoples  and  Governmeii 
of  Bolivia  and  the  United  States.  They  did  n, 
he  said,  represent  the  feelings  or  the  attitudes  I 
the  people  and  Government  of  Bolivia. 

The  Foreign  Minister  indicated  to  our  Chari 
that  the  Bolivian  Government  has  instituted  le^l 
action  to  determine  the  extent  of  damages  to  t| 
premises  and  property  of  the  United  States  Gc- 
ernment  and  its  citizens  and  to  establish  the  id(- 
tity  of  those  who  were  responsible.  The  Forejl 
Minister  indicated  that  the  Bolivian  Governmd 
intends  to  make  appropriate  amends. 

The  Department  deeply  appreciates  the  sine- 
and  friendly  expression  which  the  Foreign  M 
ister  made  to  our  Charge  d'Affaires.    The  Depa} 
ment  has  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  1 
unfortunate  acts  of  violence  did  not  represent  1j 
true  feelings  of  the  Bolivian  Government  and  p< 
pie,  just  as  the  regrettable  magazine  article  I 
question  in  no  way  reflected  the  attitudes  and  p< 
cies  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  Unii 
States  toward  Bolivia.    Acting  Secretary  Her 
made  this  United  States  attitude  clear  to  the  1 
livian  Ambassador  here  [Manuel  Barrau]  andn 
a  press  statement  on  March  2d.2 

The  Department  takes  this  opportunity  to  1 
press  its  sincere  condolences  over  the  death  of  I 
two  Bolivian  citizens  killed  during  the  distu> 
ances  and  its  regrets  over  the  injuries  sustaiid 
by  Bolivian  policemen  while  protecting  Unid 
States  property  in  La  Paz. 


1  The  article  attributed  to  an  American  Embassy  spo> 
man  at  La  Paz  remarks  which  were  considered  offend 
to  Bolivia. 

2  Not  printed  here. 
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The  concept  of  individual  dignity — and  a  moral 
ligation  to  extend  it  throughout  the  world — is 
lerent  in  every  basic  American  political  docu- 
snt.  Our  constitutional  responsibility  to  "se- 
re the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
sterity"  rests  equally  upon  citizens  and  the  Gov- 
iment.  Lincoln,  speaking  of  the  Declaration 
Independence,  said  it  meant  "liberty  not  alone 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the 
•rid,  for  all  future  time."  It  is,  therefore,  not 
[•prising  that  both  the  American  people  and 
rir  Government  have  devoted  vast  efforts  and 
sources  in  seeking  the  attainment  of  individual 
mity  in  many  lands.  Nor  is  it  accidental  that 
ise  public  and  private  efforts  have  often  been 
rsued  in  close  partnership  of  purpose  and 
ithod. 

rhe  same  language  from  the  preamble  to  the 
nstitution  remains  the  fountainhead  of  United 
ites  foreign  policy.  On  January  14th  of  this 
ir,  Secretary  Dulles  outlined  to  the  Senate  For- 
n  Relations  Committee  the  three  main  pur- 
ses of  our  foreign  policy.2    He  said: 

1)  At  a  time  when  war  involves  unacceptable  risks 
all  humanity,  we  work  to  build  a  stable  world  order. 

2)  We  seek  for  general  acceptance  of  the  concept 
individual  dignity  which  will  lead  to  the  spread  of 
ponsible  freedom  and  personal  liberty. 

3)  We  seek  that  the  free  nations  shall  attain  a  more 
id  rate  of  economic  growth,  so  that  their  independence 
1  be  more  secure  and  vigorous  and  so  that  there  will 
greater  opportunities  for  cultural  and  spiritual  devel- 
jient. 

These  purposes,  of  course,  are  deeply  meaning- 
;  to  individuals  everywhere. 


[Address  made  before  the  National  Council  on  Natural- 
-ion  and  Citizenship  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  12 
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Even  as  our  foreign  policy  inevitably  stems 
from  our  preoccupation  with  freedom  and  person- 
al dignity,  it  can  have  no  meaning  or  value  ex- 
cept in  its  capacity  to  promote  these  concepts  for 
the  individual.  Our  concern  for  the  freedom  of 
any  country  will  be  hollow  indeed  if  not  accom- 
panied by  genuine  and  concrete  effort  to  advance 
the  self -fulfillment  of  the  individual  citizens  of 
that  country.  This  applies  not  only  to  countries 
already  free  but  equally  to  those  fallen  under 
Communist  tyranny.  We  must  never  ratify  the 
slavery  of  the  700  million  captive  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Their  basic  right  to  freedom 
and  dignity  is  not  ours  to  barter  away. 

The  concern  of  our  Government  for  individuals 
everywhere  would  be  rightly  suspect  if  it  were 
not  accompanied  by  a  similar  concern  on  the  part 
of  our  individual  citizens.  I  cannot  overstate  the 
importance  of  this  point.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  innumerable  practical  problems  concerning 
such  things  as  immigration  quotas,  visa  require- 
ments, and  the  scope  of  refugee  aid  programs. 
Often — and  healthily — we  disagree  about  how  to 
meet  these  problems.  But  we  do  not  disagree  on 
the  basic  issues.  It  is  very  clear  that  there  is 
no  fundamental  divergence  between  American 
foreign  policy  and  the  practical  humanitarianism 
which  characterizes  the  work  of  organizations 
such  as  yours.  The  Government  and  the  people 
are  equally  concerned  with  works  which  reflect  the 
true  image  of  America  abroad. 

In  the  brief  2  months  that  I  have  held  my  pres- 
ent position,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  almost  all  the  varied  activities  under 
my  supervision  have  one  unifying  thing  in  com- 
mon :  They  all  focus  directly  upon  the  individual. 
The  great  issues  of  foreign  policy — war  and  peace, 
the  Berlin  crisis,  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
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the  problem  of  emerging  Africa — all  these  things 
have  significance  for  each  of  us;  but  that  signifi- 
cance is  impersonal  and  general.  We  recognize 
and  participate  in  the  importance  of  these  events 
because  of  our  national  and  international  inter- 
ests rather  than  as  individuals. 

The  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  represent  that  part  of  our 
foreign  policy  that  touches  the  individual  very 
directly.  Indeed,  our  bureau  undoubtedly  trans- 
lates foreign  policy  into  meaningful  individual 
terms  for  more  persons  than  any  other  section  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Our  Passport  and  Visa 
Offices  deal  only  with  individual  cases;  and  even 
the  Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  while 
necessarily  concerned  with  the  solution  of  social 
and  political  problems  through  the  mass  move- 
ments of  people,  has  always  recognized  that  such 
solutions  are  illusory  unless  they  are  based  upon 
concern  for  the  needs  of  the  human  individuals 
who  make  up  every  such  "problem." 

We  do  not  deal  with  statistics  but  with  human 
beings.  Statistics  are  at  times  a  convenient  meas- 
ure of  the  dimensions  of  our  problems  and  some- 
times of  our  progress  in  attacking  them.  But  any 
attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  people  by  the 
impersonal  application  of  mechanical  mathemat- 
ics can  only  be  stillborn. 

Simplifying  Movement  of  People 

It  is  important  that  many  of  our  activities  in- 
volve the  movement  of  people  between  countries. 
Peace,  in  a  world  in  which  either  a  tourist  or  a 
hydrogen  bomb  can  span  half  a  world  at  speeds 
we  still  hardly  believe,  must  rest  on  knowledge  of 
one  another.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  other 
peoples  whom  we  do  not  want  to  bother  to  under- 
stand. A  billion  and  a  half  of  the  world's 
people — the  "have  nots"  who  throughout  history 
have  been  apathetic  because  of  ignorance  and  iso- 
lation— are  apathetic  no  longer.  What  we  do 
affects  them,  and  they  are  reacting  vigorously  and 
in  ways  that  affect  us.  This  is  and  will  be  so 
whether  or  not  we  like  it — whether  or  not  we  even 
know  of  it.  We  must  know  of  it.  They  must 
know  us.  International  understanding  today  can 
only  come  through  the  travel  and  movement  of 
people. 

We  in  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  are  constantly  striving  to  make  this  travel 
simpler.    We  have  taken  extensive  steps  over  the 


past  2  years  to  simplify  procedures  in  the  proce 
.ing  and  issuance  of  visitors'  visa  applicatio 
Our  consuls  abroad  have  been  urged  to  sugg 
even  further  improvements.  As  a  result,  an  apr. 
cant  is  now  able  to  obtain  his  visa  in  only  a  fri 
tion  of  the  time  that  used  to  be  necessary,  ofn 
in  only  a  few  minutes. 

We  are  now  introducing  a  new  procedure  : 
handling  immigrant  visas  in  our  consular  offi 
around  the  world.  This  simpler,  quicker,  a 
easier  method  has  been  tested  for  nearly  a  yi 
now  in  our  posts  in  Canada  and  more  recen 
in  Mexico.  We  will  be  putting  it  into  effect 
the  coming  year  throughout  Europe,  and  we  he 
to  have  it  installed  worldwide  within  2  yei 
These  first  trials  have  been  very  successful,  a 
this  new  procedure  has  been  acclaimed  both 
our  consuls  and  by  the  visa  applicants  as  grea 
cutting  down  red  tape.  Under  this  system  : 
intending  immigrant  is  first  mailed  a  list  of  '. 
documents  he  must  submit  or  fill  in,  and  then; 
himself  keeps  his  own  case  file  until  he  has  all; 
necessary  material.  In  that  way,  he  always  kne 
the  exact  status  of  his  application.  When  it  is  1 
complete,  he  brings  it  in  to  the  consul  and  usuaj 
receives  his  visa  the  same  day. 

I  am  happy  also  to  report  that  the  quota  nil 
bers  available  under  basic  U.S.  immigration  lejs 
lation  are  used  more  fully  each  year.  The  tcii 
of  109,134  used  during  fiscal  year  1958  is  a  r| 
high.  In  addition  the  supply  of  refugee  vili 
available  under  section  15  of  Public  Law  85-1 
has  been  all  but  used  up  after  18  months.  Una 
the  act  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  49,120  visas  have  b  i 
issued  as  of  January  31, 1959. 

We  have  carried  out  similar  dramatic  imprca- 
ment  measures  in  the  Passport  Office.  We  expt 
to  issue  over  750,000  passports  during  fiscal  y« 
1959 — three-fourths  of  a  million — an  increased 
15  percent  a  year  for  the  past  3  years.  Desy.n 
this,  almost  every  passport  application  is  rfl 
fully  processed  within  4  days  after  its  receipt  n 
contrast  to  the  6  or  8  weeks  formerly  requiii 
Also,  more  and  more  applications  are  beg 
handled  entirely  in  the  passport  field  officesJi 
our  major  cities  instead  of  having  to  comeo 
Washington  for  decision. 

Refugee  and  Migration  Programs 

I  need  not  comment  in  detail  on  our  reftee 
and  migration  programs,  which  most  of  you  ki  * 
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oroughly.  You  know  that  they  stand  as  very 
ngible  expressions  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  replace 
ualor  with  a  home,  hunger  with  food,  and  hope- 
ssness  with  a  job.  These  material  ingredients 
personal  dignity  may  not  sound  so  noble  as 
jerty  and  freedom;  but,  to  humans  who  get 
mgry  and  sick  and  worry  about  their  children, 
ey  very  often  are  necessary  to  make  the  noble 
ncepts  seem  worth  while. 

The  very  creation  of  the  Office  of  Eefugee  and 
igration  Affairs  as  part  of  our  bureau  of  the 
epartment  of  State  attests  to  the  importance  we 
tach  to  these  subjects.  Now,  through  centralized 
tion  and  attention,  a  more  efficient  and  mean- 
gf ul  approach  is  possible  than  before.  The  crea- 
)n  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  World  Refugee 
ear  starting  in  June  is  a  further  measure  of  the 
eat  significance  of  refugee  problems  in  the  world 
day. 

The  U.S.  escapee  program  is  our  own  effort  in 
is  field,  dedicated  to  helping  those  who  have 
ide  the  perilous  escape  from  Communist  oppres- 
>n.  We  are  reviewing  this  program  once  again 
make  certain  that  nothing  is  being  left  undone 
lich  could  promote  this  objective.  We  shall 
ntinue  also  to  participate  in  the  international 
fugee  programs,  including  the  work  of  the  U.N. 
ligh  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the  Inter- 
;vernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration. 
I  have  gained  much  personal  satisfaction  from 
[7  own  close  association  with  the  High  Commis- 
:,>ner's  office,  and  especially  from  having  helped 
new  and  change  his  charter,  during  the  U.N. 
fneral  Assembly  in  1957,  to  give  him  a  new 
isibility  in  meeting  urgent  refugee  problems 
8  sing  throughout  the  world.3 
Dur  bureau  also  backstops  and  deals  directly 
Bid  continuously  with  our  283  consular  posts 
|  mnd  the  world,  almost  entirely  about  the  prob- 
1  as  of  individuals.  The  American  consul  is,  in 
i  ny  ways,  the  principal  representative  of  Amer- 
i  to  the  people  of  foreign  lands.  Our  ambassa- 
<  s,  of  necessity,  are  our  principal  representatives 
t  foreign  governments  and  must  deal  mostly  with 
f'eign  ministers  and  presidents.  Our  consuls 
•  il  with  mayors  and  aldermen  and  tradesmen 
a'l  businessmen  and  just  plain  people — and  do 
s|day  in  and  day  out.  They  are  residents  of  the 
1  al  community,  and  they  are  usually  active  and 

I  hid.,  Dec.  9,  1957,  p.  937. 
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welcome  participants  in  community  life.  When 
anyone  there  has  a  problem  involving  the  United 
States — or  wants  to  visit  or  live  here,  or  has  busi- 
ness dealings  with  us — naturally  he  goes  to  the 
American  consul.  It  is  one  of  our  primary  func- 
tions to  help  the  consul  help  those  who  come  to 
him  for  assistance. 

These  jobs  of  ours  are  service  functions.  Too 
frequently  the  image  of  the  Department  of  State 
is  only  that  of  international  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions between  diplomats.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  the  Department  is  a  service  organization 
charged  with  representing  the  American  citizen 
and  American  interests  in  countless  ways,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

However,  our  work  is  also  an  intimately  im- 
portant part  of  our  foreign  policy.  What  we  do 
to  help  solve  the  great  problems  of  the  resettlement 
of  surplus  populations  or  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  living  in  conditions  that  breed 
hatred  and  unrest ;  whether  our  immigration  pol- 
icy, as  exemplified  by  the  local  consul  issuing  or 
not  issuing  a  visa,  accords  with  the  image  we 
believe  America  should  have  abroad — such  things 
demonstrate  the  direct  link  that  exists  between 
national  foreign  policy  and  the  individual.  We 
are  proud  that  this  link  so  often  runs  through  our 
bureau.  Secretary  Dulles  has  told  me  very  often 
how  strongly  he  feels  about  the  importance  of  our 
always  remembering  the  needs  of  the  individuals 
throughout  the  world  who  frequently  see  and 
judge  our  Government  and  our  country  through 
their  experience  with  the  consular  and  passport 
officers  of  the  Department  of  State.  I  am  sure 
the  Secretary  was  thinking  of  our  impact  on  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  on  nations  when  he  recently 
said : 4 

"We  are  but  one  nation  among  nearly  a  hundred 
sovereignties  and  but  a  scant  6  percent  of  the 
world's  land  surface  and  population.  Our  foreign 
policy  is  not  something  we  can  enact  into  world 
law  or  dictate  to  other  peoples.  It  means  rather 
constant  adjustment  to  forces  which,  though  be- 
yond our  control  to  direct,  we  can  influence 
through  wise  statesmanship  and  adherence  to 
sound  principles.  With  our  immense  wealth  and 
power,  and  even  more  because  of  our  spiritual 
heritage  of  faith  and  freedom,  we  can  exert  a 
shaping  influence  on  the  world  of  the  future." 
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4  Ibid.,  Feb.  2,  1959,  p.  151. 
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Letters  of  Credence 

Canada 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Canada, 
Arnold  D.  P.  Heeney,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  March  2.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  146. 

Malaya 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya,  Nik  Ahmad  Kamil,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  March 
11.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  172. 

U.S.  and  Canada  Conclude 
Air  Transport  Talks 

Press  release  185  dated  March  13 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
13  that  successful  talks  had  been  held  between  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  officials  who  met  at 
Ottawa  on  March  12  and  13  to  discuss  modifica- 
tions of  the  bilateral  air  agreement  of  June  4, 
1949,  as  amended.1 

The  discussions  concentrated  for  the  most  part 
in  improving  present  transborder  routes  so  as  to 
provide  a  better  service  to  the  traveling  public 
of  both  countries.  The  delegations  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  discussions  would  be  resumed  at 
an  early  date  to  review  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  the  two  countries  on  a  broader  basis. 

The  two  delegations  agreed  to  recommend  to 
their  respective  Governments  the  following  im- 
proved service: 

Canadian  carriers  may  operate  between  Prince 
Rupert  and  Ketchikan;  Calgary  and  Spokane; 
Winnipeg  and/or  Kenora,  International  Falls 
and  Fort  William/Port  Arthur;  Toronto  and 
Buffalo;  and  an  extension  of  the  Halifax-Boston 
route  to  New  York. 

United  States  carriers  may  operate  between 
Ketchikan  and  Prince  Rupert ;  Spokane  and  Cal- 
gary; Great  Falls  and  Calgary  in  replacement 
for  Lethbridge  on  the  existing  Great  Falls- 
Edmonton  route;   Minot  and  Regina;   Duluth/ 


1  Treaties   and   Other   International   Acts   Series   1934 
and  3456. 


Superior  and  Fort  William/Port  Arthur  a* 
Hancock/Houghton;  and  Buffalo  and  Toronli 
It  was  agreed  that  a  U.S.  carrier  might  sen 
Portland,  Maine  as  an  intermediate  stop  on  t 
existing  route  between  Boston  and  Montreal ;  ail 
that  Winnipeg  might  be  served  on  present  tur 
around  flights  between  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  aol 
Edmonton. 

This  agreement  will  be  put  into  effect  whl 
approved  by  each  Government  by  an  exchange  ; 
diplomatic  notes. 


U.S.  and  Canada  Exchange  Notes 
on  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Tolls 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  t 
United  States  and  Canada  regarding  tolls  on  t 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  together  with  texts  of  i 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  and  Tariff  of  To 
(press  release  179  dated  March  12) . 

TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

No.  205 

The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  Am' 
ica  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Secretary 
State  for  External  Affairs  and  has  the  honor] 
refer  to  his  Note  No.  57  of  March  9,  1959,  p:i| 
posing  certain  arrangements  to  govern  tolls  l 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  this  Nc„ 
the  attached  Memorandum  of  Agreement  and  U 
tariff  of  tolls  set  forth  therein  are  acceptable) 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  which  fl- 
ours in  the  proposal  contained  in  the  Note  of  ti 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  to  the  ■ 
feet  that  the  Note  and  this  answer  thereto  shl 
constitute  an  agreement  between  the  Canadii 
and  the  United  States  Governments  and  shall  a 
effective  from  April  1, 1959. 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Ottaioa,  March  9, 1959. 

TEXT  OF  CANADIAN  NOTE 

No.  57 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affa? 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  Ambassador  f 
the  United  States  of  America  and  has  the  hond" 
to   propose   that   the   undernoted   arrangemes 
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all  govern  the  tolls  that  are  to  be  levied  on  ships, 
ssengers  and  cargoes  using  the  navigational  f  a- 
ities  operated  under  the  authority  of  the  St. 
iwrence  Seaway  Authority  in  accordance  with 
5  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  Act  (1952 
S.C.,  c.  242)  as  well  as  those  operated  by  the 
.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
accordance  with  United  States  Public  Law 
-358. 

On  January  29,  1959,  the  Administrator  of  the 
.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
d  the  President  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
ithority  signed  in  Massena,  New  York,  a  Memo- 
ndum  of  Agreement  on  the  tariff  of  tolls  to  be 
ried  on  ships,  passengers  and  cargoes  using  the 
orementioned  facilities.  A  copy  of  this  Memo- 
adum  of  Agreement  is  attached  and  is  hereby 
x>rporated  in  this  Note. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  on 
half  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  proposes 
it  the  provisions  in  the  attached  Memorandum 
Agreement  and  the  tariff  of  tolls  set  out  therein 
ill  be  made  binding  by  the  two  governments, 
th  effect  from  April  1, 1959. 
[f  the  foregoing  meets  with  the  approval  of 
b  United  States  Government,  it  is  proposed  that 
s  Note  and  the  Ambassador's  reply  shall  con- 
fute an  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
nts. 

tawa,  March  9, 1959. 
morandum  of  Agreement 

'■  V10RANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE   St.  LAWRENCE 

eawat  Authority  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
'evelopment  Corporation  Respecting  the  St.  Law- 
ence  Seaway  Tariff  of  Tolls 

'he  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  is  hereinafter  re- 
'  ed  to  as  the  "Authority"  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
I  way  Development  Corporation  as  the  "Corporation", 
i  he  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  Act,  enacted  by  the 

liament    of    Canada,    having    provided,    in    part,    as 

CI9WS— 

ec.  17.  Where  the  works  have  been  constructed  and 
|  maintained  and  operated  by  the  Authority  to  provide 
i  on  junction  with  works  undertaken  by  an  appropriate 

I  lority  in  the  United  States,  the  deep  waterway  men- 
■l|  ed  in  section  10,  tolls  may  be  established  pursuant  to 
!«i  ions  15  and  16,  or  by  agreement  between  Canada  and 
'United  States  and,  in  the  event  of  such  an  agreement, 

I I  be  charged  by  the  Authority  in  accordance  with 
Uctions  given  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

uj  Public  Law  358,  83rd  Congress,  enacted  by  the  Con- 
Ujs  of  the  United  States  having  provided,  in  part,  as 
'q>ws — 


;c.  12.   (a)  The  Corporation  is  further  authorized  and 
Wjrch  30,   J  959 
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directed  to  negotiate  with  The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Authority  of  Canada,  or  such  other  agency  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  an  agreement 
as  to  the  rules  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  and  cargoes 
and  the  rates  of  charges  or  tolls  to  be  levied  for  the  use 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  for  an  equitable  di- 
vision of  the  revenues  of  the  seaway  between  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of 
Canada. 

the  Authority  and  the  Corporation  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Governments  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  tariff  of  tolls  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
annexed  hereto,  be  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  appurtenant  laws;  this  tariff  is  referred  to  here- 
under as  "the  Tariff" ; 

2.  That  the  division  of  the  tolls  derived  from  the 
operation  of  that  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
situated  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario  shall  be 
initially  seventy-one  per  cent  (71%)  in  Canadian  dollars 
to  the  Authority  and  twenty-nine  per  cent  (29%)  in 
United  States  dollars  to  the  Corporation,  such  division 
being  based  upon  preliminary  estimates  of  their  respec- 
tive annual  charges:  provided,  however,  that  these  per- 
centages shall  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  so  that 
the  Authority  and  the  Corporation  shall  receive,  during 
the  term  of  the  Tariff,  a  proportion  of  the  tolls  in  the 
ratio  of  their  respective  annual  charges  (for  operation, 
maintenance,  interest  and  retirement  of  debt),  to  their 
combined  annual  charges  in  respect  of  the  said  portion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  such  charges  to  be  taken 
at  par  of  exchange,  and  the  respective  proportions  to  be 
received  by  the  Authority  in  Canadian  dollars  and  by 
the  Corporation  in  United  States  dollars ; 

3.  That  the  whole  of  the  tolls  derived  from  transit 
of  the  Welland  Canal  shall  accrue  to  the  Authority ; 

4.  That  the  Authority  and  the  Corporation  may,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  in  accordance  with  applicable  law, 
amend  the  Tariff  to  give  effect  to  the  division  of  tolls 
herein  and  without  affecting  the  substance  or  tenor  of 
the  Tariff,  to  add  to  or  delete  from  the  list  of  goods  de- 
fined as  "bulk  cargo"  in  paragraph  2  (b)  of  the  Tariff, 
and  to  make  such  other  changes  to  the  Tariff  as  will  be 
compatible  with  the  general  terms  of  the  Tariff ; 

5.  That  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
method  of  billing  and  the  collection  of  tolls  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Authority,  which  shall  account  to 
the  Corporation  for  its  share  of  the  total  revenue,  sub- 
ject to  such  collaboration  and  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  Corporation  as  may  jointly  be  determined ;  and 
that  the  Corporation  shall  pay  to  the  Authority  a  rate- 
able share  of  the  cost  of  billing  and  collecting  tolls ; 

6.  That  there  shall  be  constituted  a  Joint  Tolls  Ad- 
visory Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 
comprised  of  four  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Authority  and  two  by  the  Corporation. 
The  Authority  and  the  Corporation  shall  alternately  ap- 
point a  member  of  the  Board  to  be  Chairman,  and  he 
shall  act  in  that  capacity  for  a  period  of  six  months,  or 
until  replaced.  Three  members  of  the  Board,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  chairman,  shall  form  a  quorum.  The 
chairman  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  meetings  of  the 
Board  and,  in  case  of  equal  division,  shall  also  have  a 
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casting  vote.  The  Board  shall  sit  at  the  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  cause  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
thereof  to  be  kept.  The  Board  may  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  its  own  conduct.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  hear  complaints  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Tariff  by  the  Authority  or  the  Corporation,  or  with  re- 
spect to  alleged  unjust  discrimination  arising  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  said  Tariff.  The  Board  shall  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Authority  and  the 
Corporation. 

7.  That  the  Authority  and  the  Corporation  shall,  after 
five  complete  seasons  of  navigation  have  elapsed,  and 
not  later  than  July  1,  1964,  report  to  their  respective 
Governments  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  authorized  tolls 
to  meet  the  statutory  requirements,  and  to  cause  the 
Tariff  to  be  reviewed  accordingly. 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  AUTHORITY 

B.  J.  Roberts 

President 

SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Lewis  G.  Castle 

Administrator 
Dated  at  Massena,  New  York 
this  29th  day  of  January  1959 


Tariff  of  Tolls 


Title 


1.  This  tariff  may  be  cited  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Tariff  of  Tolls. 

Interpretation 

2.  In  this  tariff, 

(a)  "Authority"  means  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Authority ; 

(b)  "bulk  cargo"  means  such  goods  as  are  loose  or  in 
mass  and  generally  must  be  shovelled,  pumped,  blown, 
scooped  or  forked  in  the  handling  and,  without  limiting 
the  generality  of  the  term  or  otherwise  affecting  its 
meaning,  shall  be  deemed  to  include : 

(i)   barley,  buckwheat,  corn,  dried  beans,  dried  peas, 
flaxseed,   rape  seed  and  other  oil  seeds,,  flour, 
grain  screenings,  mill  feed  containing  not  more 
than   35%   of  ingredients  other  than  grain   or 
grain  products,  oats,  rye  and  wheat,  loose  or  in 
sacks ; 
(ii)   cement,  loose  or  in  sacks ; 
(iii)   coke  and  petroleum  coke,  loose  or  in  sacks; 
(iv)   domestic  package  freight ; 
( v)   liquids  carried  in  ships'  tanks ; 
(vi)   ores  and  minerals  (crude,  screened,  sized  or  con- 
centrated,  but  not  otherwise  processed)    loose 
or  in   sacks,   including  alumina,  bauxite,   coal, 
gravel,  phosphate  rock,  sand,  stone  and  sulphur  ; 
(vii)  pig  iron,  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel; 
( viii)   pulpwood,  poles  and  logs,  loose  or  bundled ; 
(ix)  raw  sugar,  loose  or  in  sacks; 
(x)   woodpulp,  loose  or  in  bales  ; 

(c)  "cargo"     means     all     goods     aboard     a     vessel 
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whether  carried  as  revenue  or  non-revenue  freight 
carried  for  the  vessel  owner,  except  goods  carried 
ships'  fuel,  ballast  or  stores,  or  crew  and  passengers'  p 
sonal  effects ; 

(d)  "Corporation"  means  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaw 
Development  Corporation ; 

(e)  "domestic  package  freight"  means  cargo,  the  si 
ment  of  which  originates  at  one  Canadian  point  a 
terminates  at  another  Canadian  point,  or  which  or: 
nates  at  one  United  States  point  and  terminates  at  r 
other  United  States  point,  but  shall  not  include  any 
port  or  export  cargo  designated  at  the  point  of  ori 
for  trans-shipment  by  water  at  a  point  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States ; 

(f )  "general  cargo"  means  all  goods  not  included  in  | 
definition  of  bulk  cargo  under  paragraph  (b)  above; 

(g)  "passenger"  means  any  person  being  transpor 
through  the  Seaway  who  has  paid  a  fare  for  passage ;: 

(h)   "pleasure   craft"   means   a   vessel,   however  i 
pelled,  that  is  used  exclusively  for  pleasure  and  does 
carry  passengers ; 

(i)  "St.  Lawrence  Seaway"  includes  all  facilities  i 
services  authorized  under  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  .' 
thority  Act,  Chapter  242,  Revised  Statutes  of  Cant 
1952,  and  under  Public  Law  358,  83rd  Congress,  May 
1954,  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  i 
including  the  Welland  Canal,  which  facilities  and  s 
ices  are  under  the  control  and  administration  or  im 
diate  financial  responsibility  of  either  the  Authority 
the  Corporation ; 

(j)   "Seaway"  means  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway; 

(k)  "tolls"  means  the  total  assessment  levied  agaisl 
a  vessel,  its  cargo  and  passengers  for  complete  or  pari! 
transit  of  the  Seaway  covering  a  single  trip  in  < 
direction : 

(1)  "ton"  means,  unless  otherwise  stated,  a  unit«l 
weight  of  2,000  pounds ; 

(m)  "vessel"  means  every  type  of  craft  used  as  a  metf 
of  transportation  on  water,  except  a  vessel  of  or  I 
ployed  by  the  Authority  or  the  Corporation. 

Tolls 

3.  (1)  The  tolls  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  the  Sehec.e 
hereto ; 

(2)  The  tolls  under  this  tariff  are  due  from  the  m 
resentative  of  each  vessel  as  soon  as  they  are  incur d 
and  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  Authority  at  Cormvl, 
Ontario,  within  fourteen  days  of  the  date  of  billing  J 
the  Authority.  An  additional  charge  for  non-payait 
within  this  period  may  be  levied  in  the  discretion  of  * 
Authority  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  <0 
amount  due. 

(3)  The  tolls  for  the  section  between  Montreal  d 
Lake  Ontario  shall  be  paid  71  per  cent  in  Canadian  hi- 
lars and  29  per  cent  in  United  States  dollars.  Payniits 
for  transit  through  locks  in  Canada  only  shall  be  ml* 
in  Canadian  dollars,  and  payments  for  transit  throlb 
locks  in  the  United  States  only  shall  be  paid  in  Un-d 
States  dollars. 

(4)  The  tolls  for  transit  of  the  Welland  Canal  sjl 
be  paid  in  Canadian  dollars  and  shall  accrue  to  the  u- 
thority. 

Department  of  State  Bull'm 


Security  for  Payment 

4.  The  representative  of  each  vessel  shall  provide  the 
ithority  with  security,  satisfactory  to  the  Authority, 
r  payment  of  tolls. 

Description  and  Weight  of  Cargo 
■ 

5.  (1)  A  cord  of  pulpwood  shall  be  deemed  to  weigh 

!00  pounds. 

(2)  (a)   1,000  f.b.m.  of  sawn  softwood  lumber  with 

less  than  15%   moisture  content  shall  be 
deemed  to  weigh  1,700  pounds ; 

(b)  1,000  f.b.m.  of  sawn  softwood  lumber  with 
15%  moisture  content  or  over  shall  be 
deemed  to  weigh  2,100  pounds ; 

(c)  1,000  f.b.m.  of  sawn  hardwood  lumber 
with  less  than  15%  moisture  content  shall 
be  deemed  to  weigh  2,500  pounds; 

(d)  1,000  f.b.m.  of  sawn  hardwood  lumber 
with  15%  moisture  content  or  over  shall 
be  deemed  to  weigh  3,100  pounds. 

(3)  The  tonnage   used   in   the  assessment  of  tolls 
ill  be  calculated  to  the  nearest  2,000  pounds. 

Schedule 


Tolls 

Lake 

Ontario 

Mont- 

to or 

Com- 

real to 

from 

plete 

or  from 

Lake 

transit 

Lake 

Erie 

(total) 

Ontario 

(Wel- 

land 

Canal) 

l,For  transit  of  the  Seaway, 

i  :omposite   toll,    compris- 

ii  — 

1)  a    charge    per    gross 

registered  ton,  accord- 

ing to  national  regis- 

try    of     the     vessel, 

applicable  whether  the 

vessel    is     wholly    or 

partially  laden,  or  is 

in  ballast  _ 

$0.  04 

$0.  02 

$0.  06 

'2)  a   charge   per  ton   of 

cargo,  as  certified  on 

ships'      manifest      or 

other    document,     as 

follows: 

— bulk  cargo  -   . 

.  40 

.  02 

.  42 

— general  cargo - 

.  90 

.05 

.  95 

3)  a  charge  per  passenger. 

3.50 

4.  00 

7.  50 

1)  minimum        charges, 

\      subject  to  the  provi- 

sions of  sub-items  (1), 

(2)  and  (3)  above: 

— pleasure  craft.    _ 

14.  00 

16.00 

30.00 

— other  vessels 

28.00 

32.00 

60.  00 

For  partial  transit  of  the  Seaway : — 
1)  Between   Montreal    and   Lake   Ontario,   in    either 
■ction,  15  per  cent  per  lock  of  the  applicable  toll ; 
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(2)  Between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  in  either 
direction,  (Welland  Canal),  50  per  cent  of  the  applicable 
toll;  no  toll  to  be  assessed  unless  at  least  one  lock  is 
transited,  or  with  respect  to  Lock  1  of  the  Third  Canal 
at  Port  Dalhousie,  Ontario. 

(3)  Minimum  charges: 

— pleasure  craft,  $2.00  per  vessel  per  lock  transited ; 

— other  vessels,  $4.00  per  vessel  per  each  lock  transited. 


Prime  Minister  of  French  Cameroun 
Visits  Washington 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
14  (press  release  187)  that  Prime  Minister  Ama- 
dou Ahidjo  of  Cameroun  (under  French  trustee- 
ship) will  be  in  Washington  on  an  unofficial  visit 
March  16-17. 

Prime  Minister  Ahidjo  has  been  in  the  United 
States  attending  the  resumed  session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  which  has  been  concerned  with 
the  termination  of  the  French  trusteeship  over 
Cameroun  and  the  accession  of  that  country  to 
independence  by  January  1, 1960. 

His  Washington  program  includes  calls  on 
Acting  Secretary  Herter  and  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary Murphy. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  following  members  of  the  Camerounian  dele- 
gation to  the  resumed  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly :  Daniel  Kemajou,  President  of  the 
Cameroun  Legislative  Assembly;  Gaston  Behle, 
Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Laws;  and  Jean 
Betayene,  Director  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Cab- 
inet. 


U.S.  Officials  and  GATT  Chairman 
Discuss  Economic  Matters 

Press  release  184  dated  March  13 

During  his  visit  to  Washington  on  March  12, 
Fernando  Garcia  Oldini,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  for  1959,  and  Chilean 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  conferred  with  State 
Department  officials  on  GATT  affairs  and  on 
plans  for  regional  market  arrangements  in  Latin 
America. 

Thirty-seven  countries,  which  account  for  al- 
most 85  percent  of  free- world  trade,  are  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  the  GATT.  Their  general  sessions 
are  the  principal  means  for  dealing  with  world 
trade  problems.     In  his  capacity  as  Chairman,  a 
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position  to  which,  he  was  elected  for  a  1-year  term 
last  fall,  Mr.  Garcia  Oldini  will  preside  over  the 
two  general  sessions  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  be  held  in  May  and  October  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Garcia  Oldini  has  represented  his  Govern- 
ment in  the  work  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  general  agreement  ever  since  its  inception  in 
1947.  He  also  represented  Chile  at  the  Habana 
conference  in  1947-48.  He  was  Chilean  Minister 
at  Bern  in  1937-38  and  Chilean  delegate  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  is  a  former  Chilean  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  a  former  Minister  of 
Labor.  In  1953  he  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  International  Labor  Office. 

During  his  brief  stay  in  Washington  Mr. 
Garcia  Oldini  discussed  the  principal  issues  now 
confronting  the  Contracting  Parties.  Among 
these  are  preparations  for  another  general  round 
of  tariff  negotiations,  including  agreement  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  on  sponsorship  of  such  nego- 
tiations, and,  given  such  agreement,  determina- 
tion of  their  scope,  location,  and  timing. 

At  the  13th  session  last  October  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative, Under  Secretary  of  State  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  urged  the  six  members  of  the  European 
Common  Market  and  other  contracting  parties  to 
agree  to  a  further  round  of  tariff  negotiations. 
The  United  States  would  like  these  negotiations 
to  be  completed  prior  to  January  1,  1962,  when 
the  six  member  countries  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  take  the  first  step  in  establish- 
ing a  common  external  tariff.  During  discussions 
with  Mr.  Garcia  Oldini,  State  Department  offi- 
cials again  emphasized  the  importance  which  the 
United  States  attaches  to  these  negotiations  and 
to  their  timing. 

Mr.  Garcia  Oldini  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials also  discussed  the  relationship  of  the  GATT 
to  regional  markets,  such  as  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  the  proposed  regional 
arrangements  in  Latin  America. 


Development  Loans 

Turkey 

The  United  States  on  March  9  announced  au- 
thorization of  a  loan  of  $14.5  million  by  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  to  the  Turkish  Coal  Enter- 
prises to  finance  foreign  exchange  costs  of  further 
developing  the  output  of  the  Zonguldak  bitumi- 


nous coal  mines  in  Turkey.  (For  details,  see  I 
partment  of  State  press  release  167  dated  Mai 
9.) 


SEATO  Offering  Research  Fellowship 
to  Citizens  of  Member  States 

Press  release  168  dated  March  9 

The   Southeast  Asia   Treaty   Organization 
offering  a  limited  number  of  advanced  reseai 
fellowships    for   the   1959-60   academic  year 
established  scholars  of  SEATO  countries  as  pi 
of  its  cultural  relations  program. 

The  object  of  the  fellowship  program  is  to  < 
courage  the  study  and  research  of  social,  econora 
political,  cultural,  scientific,  and  educatioi 
problems  that  are  related  to  the  present  needs  a 
future  development  of  southeast  Asia  and  \ 
southwest  Pacific  area. 

Candidates  must  be  nationals  of  member  sta, 
and  should  plan  to  undertake  their  research 
SEATO  countries  situated  within  the  treaty  ar 
The  grants  are  intended  for  well-establish 
scholars,  and  candidates  will  be  selected  on  t 
basis  of  their  aptitude  and  experience  for  can 
ing  through  major  research  projects. 

Each  grant  will  provide  a  monthly  allowan 
of  $400  and  tourist-class  air  travel  to  and  fr< 
the  countries  in  which  the  research  is  to  be  cc 
ducted. 

The  preliminary  screening  of  applications  frc 
U.S.  candidates  for  the  SEATO  fellowships  w 
be  done  by  the  Committee  on  International  I 
change  of  Persons  of  the  Conference  Board  I 
Associated  Research  Councils,  2101  Constitute 
Ave.  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The  commit: 
will  recommend  candidates  to  the  Department  al 
the  President's  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarshi 
A  panel  of  U.S.  nominees  will  be  selected  and  si- 
mitted  to  SEATO  headquarters  in  Bangb 
where  final  selections  will  be  made  and  announci 
in  August  1959. 

Application  forms  and  additional  informatii 
may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  Committee  i 
International  Exchange  of  Persons.  Applif- 
tions  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  i 
1959. 

The  member  nations  of  SEATO  are  Austral, 
France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippine 
Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Unit! 
States. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


administration  Supports  Legislation  To  Increase  U.S.  Contributions 
o  International  Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank 


M 


Following  are  statements  made  by  Robert  B. 
nderson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Douglas 
Hllon,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
fairs,  before  congressional  committees  on  pro- 
osed  legislation  to  increase  the  U.S.  quota  in  the 
xternational  Monetary  Fund,  the  U.S.  subscrip- 
on  to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
id  Development,  and  the  capital  of  the  Bank. 


rATEMENT  BY  MR.  ANDERSON,  MARCH  3  ' 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  your  committee 
day  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  legislation  to 
rry  out  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
■resident  to  the  Congress  in  his  message  of  Feb- 
:  ary  12,  1959.2  The  purpose  of  H.R.  4452  and 
.R.  4453  is  to  authorize  increases  in  the  United 
;  ates  quota  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
ltd  in  its  subscription  to  the  capital  of  the  Inter- 
.tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
Isat,  and  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  by 
:  lending  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of 

:45.8 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  In- 
tpnational  Bank  were  created  by  international 
ireement  arrived  at  during  the  conference  at 
letton  "Woods,  New  Hampshire,  in  1944. 
Uited  States  participation  was  authorized  by  the 
<|»ngress  in  1945  through  the  adoption  of  the 
Ijetton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  These  two  in- 
t  national  institutions  represent  one  of  the  most 
iportant  efforts  to  deal  with  the  longrun  inter- 
zonal financial  and  economic  problems  of  the 


Made  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
Currency  Committee. 

For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1959,  p.  347. 
59  Stat.  512. 
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free  nations.  They  have  now  operated  success- 
fully for  more  than  12  years. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  distinct  and  very 
important  field  of  activity.  The  Bank  is  con- 
cerned with  the  financing  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  member  countries  through  long-term 
loans.  The  Fund  works  in  the  field  of  foreign 
exchange  and  aims  at  assisting  countries  to  main- 
tain or  achieve  stable  and  convertible  currencies, 
free  of  exchange  restrictions.  Sixty-eight  coun- 
tries have  subscribed  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  Bank  and  Fund,  and  each  country  appoints 
a  governor,  usually  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
the  minister  of  finance,  or  the  head  of  the  central 
bank.  I  am  the  U.S.  Governor  in  both  institu- 
tions, and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  is  the  Alternate  Governor.  The 
day-to-day  work  of  the  institutions  is  carried  on 
by  Boards  of  Executive  Directors  located  in 
Washington  and  by  the  managements,  consisting 
of  a  president  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  and  a  man- 
aging director  in  the  case  of  the  Fund,  with  tech- 
nical staffs.  The  U.S.  Executive  Director  for  the 
Bank  is  Mr.  T.  Graydon  Upton  and  for  the 
Fund  is  Mr.  Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  created 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  to  coordinate 
and  supervise  United  States  participation  in  the 
Bank  and  the  Fund  and  other  international  fi- 
nancial matters.  The  members  are  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  chairman,  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  act  the 
Council  has  regularly  reported  to  the  Congress  on 
the  activities  of  these  institutions  and  in  its  spe- 
cial reports  has  dealt  with  the  basic  questions  of 
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policy  relating  to  them.  All  of  these  reports, 
under  the  present  administration  and  previous 
administrations,  have  expressed  the  judgment  that 
the  Fund  and  the  Bank  have  played  major  and 
successful  roles  in  fostering  sound  financial  policy 
and  promoting  economic  development.  These 
reports  have  also  indicated  that  the  two  institu- 
tions, in  carrying  out  their  policies  in  accordance 
with  their  articles  of  agreement,  have  been  ful- 
filling some  of  the  important  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  financial  and  economic 
policy. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  participated 
in  the  formulation  of  the  articles  of  agreement. 
My  predecessors  as  well  as  I,  as  United  States 
Governor,  have  invited  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Boards  of  Governors  as  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation.  Members  of  Congress  have  at- 
tended every  annual  meeting,  including  the  more 
recent  ones  abroad  at  Mexico  City,  Istanbul,  and 
New  Delhi.  This  congressional  participation  has 
been  most  welcome  and  helpful. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  provides 
that  Congress  must  authorize  increases  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  Bank,  the  United  States  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
United  States  quota  in  the  Fund.  The  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  as  contained  in  H.E.  4452  and  H.R.  4453  are 
intended  to  give  such  authorization.  It  is  our 
view  that  these  recommended  increases,  together 
with  the  proposed  increases  in  the  subscriptions 
and  quotas  of  the  other  members,  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  permit  these  bodies  to  continue  their 
useful  work  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This  is 
the  only  approach  which  has  been  made  to  mem- 
ber governments  for  additional  resources  since  the 
two  institutions  began  operations  in  1946. 

I  might  at  this  point  note  that  the  contribution 
which  we  make  in  the  form  of  capital  to  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank  is  the  only  financial  support  we 
give  to  these  institutions.  Within  the  framework 
of  their  capital  structure  they  are  self-support- 
ing. No  periodic  appropriation  is  needed  to  cover 
our  financial  participation.  The  Bank  and  the 
Fund  defray  their  expenses  out  of  the  income 
earned  from  their  operations.  Moreover,  as  I 
shall  point  out  presently,  the  increase  in  our  sub- 
scriptions will  involve  a  present  cash  outlay  by 


the  United  States  that  is  large  but  is  a  relative] 
small  proportion  of  the  total  new  subscription 
No  budgetary  provision  is  needed  in  the  case  < 
the  Bank,  and,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Fund  tl 
entire  additional  quota  of  $1,375  billion  is  ii 
eluded  in  the  budget,  only  the  gold  payment  < 
$344  million  really  represents  an  immediate  ca* 
expenditure.  Since  the  purposes  and  operatioj 
of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  differ  and  tl 
budgetary  consequences  of  increasing  our  sii 
scription  also  differ,  I  shall  take  up  the  two  ii 
stitutions  successively  and  explain  the  differenc; 
in  the  procedures  contemplated  by  the  President 
message. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  was  creafi 
as  a  permanent  international  organization  to  pr 
mote  sound  foreign-exchange  policies  through  tl 
elimination  of  exchange  restrictions,  to  assist  y 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  convertilj 
currencies,  and  to  give  greater  assurance  of  stab  • 
ity  in  exchange  markets.  The  Fund  has  work . 
toward  these  objectives  by  annual  consultatioi 
with  members,  technical  advice  in  setting  w 
stabilization  programs,  and  short-term  advanci 
to,  or  standby  arrangements  with,  member  cou- 
tries.  These  activities  have  grown  in  scope  ail 
increased  in  effectiveness  in  the  past  12  years  ail 
have  been  accompanied  by  real  progress  by  mei* 
ber  countries  in  achieving  good  results  in  t5 
foreign-exchange  field. 

The  Fund  does  not  finance  longrun  develc- 
ment  programs,  nor  is  it  intended  to  provide  lor- 
range  economic  assistance  to  improve  the  stan- 
ards  of  living  of  its  member  countries.  In  simpl 
terms,  the  Fund  is  a  short-term  credit  instituth 
which  assists  the  monetary  authorities  of  m 
member  countries  to  carry  out  sound  financial  p- 
icies.  Fund  advances  are  repayable  in  3  to  5  ye?s 
at  the  outside  limit.  As  table  1  shows,  the  pr- 
ently  outstanding  drawings  are  within  the 
limits,  almost  all  earlier  drawings  having  bei 
repaid.  The  Fund's  resources  in  gold,  dolla>, 
and  other  leading  currencies  are  regarded  by  le 
members  as  a  secondary  line  of  reserves  wh:h 
can  be  drawn  upon  under  appropriate  conditks 
to  supplement  their  own  reserves  of  gold  ad 
foreign  exchange  at  times  when  they  have  m 
countered  temporary  difficulties. 
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Fable    1 — International    Monetary   Fund:    Transactions 
Outstanding  on  December  81,  1358 

(Time  elapsed  from  purchase  to  December  31,  1&58) 


Jp  to  and  including  12  months.  _  _ 

Amount 
in  millions  of  U.8.$ 

349. 13 

3  to  18  months— 

203.  83 

9  to  24  months 

987.  27 

5  to  30  months  __ 

88.38 

1  to  36  months 

17.  00 

■7  to  48  months 

25.00 

|9  to  60  months 

20.  25 

ver  60  months 

2.50 

Total  outstanding,  December  31,  1958 1,  693.  36 

Fluctuations  in  the  balances  of  payments  of 
tie  member  countries  can  be  of  considerable  size, 
'hese  fluctuations  have  occurred  over  the  years 
or  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  shifts  in  trade 
nd  investment,  political  events,  and  the  inter- 
ction  upon  each  other's  economies  of  changes  in 
rice  levels  and  reserve  positions  of  the  member 
xmtries.  The  resulting  increases  or  decreases 
i  reserves  can  be  very  large  and  can  occur  very 
uickly.  Fund  assistance  gives  a  member  country 
breathing  spell  in  which  it  can  make  the  neces- 
iry  adjustment  in  its  internal  and  external  poli- 
es  so  as  to  restore  equilibrium  without  unduly 
icreasing  restrictions  on  international  transac- 
ons. 

The  proposed  legislation  involves  no  change  in 
ie  method  of  operating  the  Fund  and  no  change 
its  policies.  What  is  proposed  is  to  give  the 
und  more  adequate  resources  to  attain  its  ob- 
ctives  under  present  world  conditions.  The 
'.isting  quotas,  which  at  the  end  of  1958 
nounted  to  $9.2  billion,  were  based  on  data  for 
e  period  preceding  the  Bretton  Woods  con- 
rence.  These  data  included  factors  such  as  pre- 
I  jar  foreign  trade,  the  relative  size  of  the  national 
comes,  and  the  monetary  reserves  of  the  member 
untries.  On  this  basis  the  United  States  quota 
Us  set  at  $2.75  billion. 

Since  1944  the  relevant  magnitudes  of  the  fac- 
t's affecting  the  balances  of  payments  of  the 
I'mber  countries  have  changed  enormously. 
tere  have  been  very  large  increases  in  national 
pomes,  in  the  volume  and  value  of  world  trade, 
I  price  levels,  and  in  monetary  reserves.  With 
b  increase  in  the  value  of  trade  and  financial 
l(insactions,  the  magnitudes  of  the  fluctuations  in 
1  reign-exchange  earnings  and  in  reserves  have 
:  <>  increased.  In  1937,  for  example,  as  table  2 
^  >ws,  total  imports  of  the  free  world  amounted 
I  about  $27  billion,  compared  with  about  $100 
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billion  at  present.  This  great  expansion  in  the 
total  value  of  world  trade  has  resulted  from  the 
combined  effects  of  the  increase  in  prices  since 
the  war  and  the  larger  volume  of  goods  traded. 
Both  factors  have  been  important.  Along  with 
this  very  large  increase  in  the  value  of  world 
trade,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  growth 
in  various  service  transactions  (such  as  tourist 
expenditures)  and  in  capital  movements  between 
countries. 

Table  2— Free  World  Trade,  1937  and  1950  Through  1958 

(Expressed  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 

Exports  Imports 

Calendar  years  (f.o.o.)  (c.i.f.) 

1958  (estimate) 94,000  99,000 

1957 100,484  107,429 

1956    93,647  98,206 

1955 _• 84,  317  88,  980 

1954 77,677  79.608 

1953 74,875  76,569 

1952 73,  891  80, 196 

1951 76,573  81,399 

1950 56,690  59,338 

1937 24,199  27,275 

Souice:   Based  on  International  Financial  Statistics. 

The  result  has  been  that  Fund  quotas  have 
shrunk  greatly  in  relation  to  the  pressures  on  for- 
eign-exchange reserves  to  which  Fund  members 
are  subjected.  Taking  one  simple  measure,  the 
percent  of  quotas  to  total  imports,  the  quotas  of 
most  members  are  less  than  10  percent  of  their  an- 
nual imports.  In  time  of  need  a  country  finds 
that  the  temporary  assistance  it  can  hope  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Fund  is  scarcely  equal  to  1  month's 
imports.  This  illustrates  vividly  the  need  for  in- 
creased quotas  and  larger  total  resources  if  the 
Fund  is  to  be  able  to  meet  large  and  sudden  for- 
eign-exchange situations  and  if  members  are  to 
regard  their  quotas  as  reasonably  adequate  second 
lines  of  reserves. 

The  Fund's  Exchange  Transactions 

The  Fund's  holdings  of  gold  and  dollars  and 
other  useful  currencies  comprise  a  pool  or  reserve 
available  to  be  used  quickly  when  needed.  The 
experience  of  the  Fund,  since  its  creation,  has 
shown  that  the  need  for  Fund  assistance  has  fluc- 
tuated greatly  over  the  years.  On  chart  l,4  you 
will  see  the  volume  of  the  Fund's  exchange  trans- 
actions since  it  started  operations.  This  chart 
also  shows  the  rate  at  which  resources  were  re- 
turned to  the  Fund.  As  repayments  are  made, 
the  country  whose  currency  has  been  used  in  the 
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*  Not  printed  here. 
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repayment  takes  back  the  cash  in  excess  of  the 
Fund's  working  balances  in  exchange  for  non- 
interest-bearing  notes.  Large  amounts  of  dollars 
have  flowed  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  this  way 
during  periods  when  repayments  in  dollars  have 
exceeded  new  drawings. 

When  a  member  country  requests  assistance 
from  the  Fund,  it  buys  a  currency  it  needs  for  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  by  selling  its  own 
currency  to  the  Fund  in  exchange.  For  example, 
under  the  arrangement  recently  agreed  to  with 
Argentina,  as  that  country  needs  dollars  to  meet 
a  temporary  foreign-exchange  deficit,  it  buys  the 
dollars  from  the  Fund  and  pays  the  equivalent 
in  pesos  to  the  Fund.  The  same  procedure  would 
be  used  to  obtain,  say,  deutsche  marks  or  sterling. 
This  type  of  transaction  is  what  is  meant  by  a 
drawing  on  the  Fund.  The  total  of  the  Fund's 
assets  does  not  change,  but  the  currency  composi- 
tion of  the  Fund  does  change  with  each  trans- 
action. Then  after  a  period  of  time  the  country 
which  has  drawn  from  the  Fund  repurchases  its 
own  currency  from  the  Fund,  using  gold  or  con- 
vertible currency  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way 
the  Fund's  assets  are  restored  to  their  original 
position. 

If  you  will  look  at  chart  1,  you  will  see  that 
in  1947  the  Fund  had  exchange  transactions  of 
$468  million.  The  annual  amount  decreased  in 
1948  and  1949,  and  Fund  transactions  were  rela- 
tively small  in  amount  up  to  1956.  This  was 
partly  because  the  large  requirements  of  postwar 
reconstruction  were  being  met  principally  from 
other  sources  and  also  because,  in  the  strong  eco- 
nomic upsurge  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
Fund  members  as  a  whole  did  not  need  short- 
term  assistance.  Moreover,  in  the  earlier  years 
the  Fund,  as  a  new  institution,  proceeded  cau- 
tiously in  working  out  policies  on  the  use  of  its 
resources.  In  fact,  if  you  will  look  at  the  dotted 
line  on  the  chart,  you  will  see  that  between  1950 
and  1956  the  member  countries  which  had  pre- 
viously used  the  Fund's  assets  had  for  the  most 
part  repurchased  their  currencies  from  the  Fund. 
At  the  end  of  1955  outstanding  drawings  on  the 
Fund  had  been  reduced  to  a  total  of  $234  million. 
The  outstanding  amounts  consisted  mainly  of 
drawings  made  in  1953  and  1954  by  Japan  and 
various  Latin  American  countries. 

Two  developments  account  for  the  very  great 
increase  in  use  of  Fund  resources  in  the  last  3 
years.    First,  a  period  of  acute  exchange  difficul- 


ties began  late  in  1956  with  the  Suez  situati( 
and  culminated  in  the  exchange  crisis  of  Ma; 
September  1957,  which  led  to  very  large  demam 
on  the  Fund.  In  little  more  than  a  year  doll: 
drawings  amounted  to  $1.6  billion  and  standi 
commitments  reached  almost  another  billi( 
dollars.  Second,  the  Fund  has  been  very  acti 
in  assisting  member  countries  to  carry  out  stabi] 
zation  programs.  In  these  circumstances  of  seve 
exchange  crisis  and  of  monetary  and  exchanj 
stabilization  the  Fund  has  made  its  resources  d 
cisively  available.  The  Fund's  resources  we 
thus  a  vital  element  in  surmounting  major  fina. 
cial  emergencies  which  would  have  had  damagii 
effects  on  a  worldwide  basis  if  they  had  not  be 
brought  quickly  to  an  end  and  in  supporting  ii 
portant  efforts  by  countries  to  restore  financi 
stability. 

Chart  1  shows  that  the  Fund's  resources  revolt 
Its  transactions  are  not  long-term  loans  whi 
will  be  outstanding  for  many  years.  They  a 
transactions  which  are  reversed  within  a  re] 
tively  short  period  of  time.  The  quality  of  t 
resources  is  not  impaired  in  this  process  sir! 
repurchases  are  made  in  gold  and  convertil: 
currencies.  Of  the  total  drawings  to  date,  the  ct 
rency  used  has  been  mainly  the  dollar.  The: 
have  also  been  substantial  drawings  of  sterli:{ 
and  deutsche  marks  and  small  drawings  I 
Canadian  dollars,  Belgian  francs,  and  Duti 
guilders.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  ti 
United  Kingdom  have  been  in  the  position  / 
drawing  dollars  from  the  Fund  at  times  whi 
they  needed  dollars  but  also  at  other  times  havi; 
their  currencies  drawn  by  other  countries  whi) 
needed  them.  The  recently  widened  conver- 
bility  of  major  European  currencies  should  faci- 
tate  drawings  of  these  currencies.  However,  tJ 
Fund's  holdings  of  gold  and  U.S.  dollars  m 
continue  to  be  the  most  essential  elements  in  I 
operations.  With  gold  the  Fund  can  obtain  &i 
needed  currency.  Moreover,  if  a  country  with* 
major  currency  should  encounter  foreign-t- 
change  difficulties,  it  would  ordinarily  dr;7 
dollars  from  the  Fund  to  carry  out  support  ope;- 
tions. 

The  Fund  must  be  in  a  liquid  position  if  its 
to  operate  satisfactorily  as  a  second  line  of  3| 
serves  for  its  members.  This  means  that  it  nut 
have  adequate  amounts  of  dollars  and  other  ma;r 
currencies  which  members  can  draw  to  help  si- 
mount  their  foreign-exchange  difficulties.     I0 
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lembers  must  have  the  assurance  that  under  ap- 
ropriate  conditions  they  can  count  upon  the 
und  to  come  to  their  aid  when  they  have  balance- 
f-payments  deficits  or  are  undertaking  important 
rograms  of  financial  and  economic  stabilization. 
'j  can  never  be  predicted  which  country  will 
jed  the  Fund's  aid  or  precisely  how  much  it  will 
jed.  But  the  Fund  must  have  adequate  re- 
[iurces  when  help  is  needed  and  be  ready  to  act 
'omptly.  As  shown  in  chart  2,5  at  the  end  of 
»58  the  Fund's  gold  and  dollar  resources 
nounted  to  $2.3  billion,  against  which  there 
ere  standby  commitments  of  $911  million.  The 
:st  amount  of  $1.4  billion  was  small  in  relation 

potential  demands.  As  I  have  explained,  the 
imd's  resources  were  reduced  to  this  level 
"incipally  by  the  large  drawings  and  standby 
•  mmitments  arising  out  of  the  exchange  crises 

1956-57.  At  their  present  level,  the  Fund 
':>uld  not  be  in  a  position  to  meet  a  recurrence 
«  a  drain  of  that  magnitude.  But  the  Fund  must 
1  able  to  cope  with  big  demands,  no  matter  how 
:equently  or  how  unexpectedly  they  occur. 

kandby  Arrangements 

In  addition  to  making  cash  advances,  the  Fund 
iters  into  standby  arrangements  with  members. 
riese  standby  arrangements  provide  an  assured 
Die  of  credit,  giving  the  country  the  right  to 
>aw  up  to  a  specified  amount  within  a  stated 
trie,  usually  a  year  but  sometimes  6  months, 
'andby  arrangements  have  been  used  to  assist 

<  an  tries  to  maintain  the  par  value  of  their  cur- 
ncies  or  to  undertake  important  financial  re- 
1  rms,  such  as  the  establishment  of  new  exchange 
H(o,ms  or  the  elimination  of  complex  multiple- 
(rrency  practices.  An  important  example  is  the 
1  'tfe  standby  arrangement  presently  outstanding 
i  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Another  is  the 
le  recently  concluded  with  the  Argentine  Kepub- 
p.  The  Fund  at  the  end  of  1958  had  outstanding 
Wnmitments  amounting  to  $911  million  under 

t]$se  standby  arrangements.     At  times  the  fact 

<  it  a  country  has  a  standby  arrangement  pro- 
l  les  in  itself  sufficient  reassurance,  and  there  is 
R  need  actually  to  draw  against  it.  For  example, 
|i  United  Kingdom  has  not  drawn  against  its 
Sndby  arrangement,  and  the  Netherlands  did 
ip  draw  throughout  the  life  of  the  arrangement 
e  ered  into  in  1957. 
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At  a  number  of  points  I  have  mentioned  that  the 
Fund  uses  its  resources  to  assist  members  to  main- 
tain or  attain  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  articles 
of  agreement,  including  stable  and  convertible  cur- 
rencies, freedom  from  restrictions  on  payments, 
and  expanding  world  trade.  To  this  end,  coun- 
tries seeking  to  draw  on  the  Fund  or  enter  into 
standby  arrangements  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
gold  payment  must  satisfy  the  Fund  as  to  the 
policies  and  measures  which  are  expected  to  restore 
or  maintain  internal  and  external  stability.  In 
some  instances,  for  example,  where  the  country  has 
need  of  assistance  only  to  meet  a  seasonal  exchange 
shortage,  a  simple  reaffirmation  of  existing  policies 
is  sufficient.  But  in  other  cases,  where  the  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties  are  large  and  persistent 
and  arise  from  substantial  imbalance  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  usually  reflected  in  severe  inflation, 
what  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  stabilization 
program,  including  action  in  the  fiscal,  credit,  and 
exchange  fields.  The  Fund  consults  closely  with 
any  member  which  requests  its  advice  in  working 
out  such  a  program.  If  an  adequate  program  is 
developed  and  the  member  assures  the  Fund  that 
it  will  be  carried  out,  the  Fund  will  make  its  re- 
sources available  through  a  drawing  or  a  standby 
arrangement  or  both.  In  some  instances  U.S. 
banks  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  have 
joined  in  assisting  the  stabilization  effort  as  have 
also  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation and  some  European  governments.  Many 
examples  of  this  work  of  the  Fund  could  be  cited, 
including  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  France,  Haiti, 
Paraguay,  and  Turkey.  These  stabilization  pro- 
grams are  difficult  and  complex  efforts.  The  Fund, 
as  an  international  institution,  is  able  to  bring  to 
bear  a  degree  of  objective  judgment  and  to  insist 
on  rigorous  corrective  measures  in  a  way  which  no 
government  could  successfully  attempt  in  advising 
another  government.  The  Fund  keeps  the  pro- 
grams under  close  review  and  consults  with  the 
member  country  as  to  the  progress  being  made. 
They  have  not  all  been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  original  plan.  But  even  the  least  successful 
have  had  beneficial  results.  In  my  view  these 
stabilization  activities  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  beneficial  parts  of  the  Fund's  work. 

Proposal  for  Increasing  Member  Governments' 

Quotas 

The  large  and  important  financial  operations 
of  the  Fund  in  the  past  few  years  have  made  it 
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clear  that  consideration  should  be  given  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  Fund  resources  to  meet  foreign-ex- 
change emergencies  and  other  demands  in  the 
future.  It  was  this  situation  which  led  the  Pres- 
ident last  August  to  direct  me  to  propose  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund  "that  prompt 
consideration  be  given  to  the  advisability  of  a 
general  increase  in  the  quotas  assigned  to  the  mem- 
ber governments."6  In  October  I  introduced  a 
resolution  at  the  New  Delhi  meeting  of  the  gov- 
ernors calling  on  the  executive  directors  to  study 
and  report  on  this  question,7  and  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  directors  did  so  and 
on  December  21,  1958,  submitted  their  report  to 
the  governors  accompanied  by  appropriate  resolu- 
tions. Copies  of  this  report  have  been  supplied  to 
the  members  of  this  committee.  On  the  closing 
date  for  voting,  governors  with  99  percent  of  vot- 
ing power  had  approved  the  resolutions.8 

The  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Fund  for  ac- 
tion by  the  governments  can  be  summarized  very 
briefly.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  quotas  of 
most  countries  by  50  percent.  This  would  increase 
the  United  States  quota  by  $1,375  billion,  from 
$2.75  billion  to  $4,125  billion.  Very  small  quotas 
will  be  adjusted  to  bring  them  up  to  a  reasonable 
level.  The  quotas  of  three  countries — Canada, 
Germany,  and  Japan— will  be  increased  substan- 
tially more  than  50  percent.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  the  willingness  of  these  three  countries 
to  make  this  relatively  larger  contribution  to  the 
Fund's  resources  is  a  vivid  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance which  members  attach  to  the  role  of  the 
Fund.  Deutsche  marks  and  Canadian  dollars  have 
been  among  the  currencies  which  Fund  members 
have  drawn. 

Every  country  will  be  required  to  pay  25  percent 
of  its  increase  in  quota  to  the  Fund  in  gold.  This 
means  that,  while  the  increase  in  the  quota  of  a 
country  gives  it  additional  drawing  privileges  on 
the  Fund,  each  country  is  also  required  to  add  pro- 
portionately to  the  Fund's  gold  reserve.  The 
United  States  will  pay  $344  million  in  gold,  and 
the  other  members  as  a  group  will  pay  a  total  of 


•  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  President  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  15, 1958,  p.  412. 

7  For  statements  made  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  Dillon,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  17, 1958,  p.  793. 

8  For  announcements  made  by  the  Bank  and  Fund  on 
action  to  increase  resources,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  23,  1959,  p. 
279. 
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about  $900  million.  Gold  is  the  basic  and  mo 
liquid  resource  of  the  Fund.  The  Fund  has  so] 
gold  to  the  United  States  to  obtain  dollars  in  tl 
past,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  do  so  again  whe 
conditions  warrant.  Similarly,  with  gold  tl 
Fund  can  buy  sterling  or  marks  or  any  other  cu: 
rency  when  its  holdings  of  the  currency  are  lo^ 
The  Fund  is  an  international  cooperative  effon 
other  countries  will  make  their  payments  to  tl 
Fund,  and  in  the  aggregate  these  will  be  large. 

The  increase  in  Fund  quotas  will  be  effectb 
only  as  the  member  countries  increase  their  su] 
scriptions  to  the  Bank.  This  will  maintain  tl 
parallelism  between  the  Fund  and  the  Bar 
which  has  existed  since  their  foundation,  ea* 
institution  working  in  its  own  field  and  the  tv 
aiming  at  a  prosperous  and  expanding  econorr 
for  the  free  world. 

I  should  make  clear  that  the  proposed  increa 
in  the  quota  of  the  United  States  does  not  me? 
that  the  Fund  will  spend  these  new  resources 
once.     The  United  States  will  pay  one-fourth 
its  quota  increase  in  gold,  but  the  balance  will 
held  in  non-interest-bearing  demand  notes,  whi< 
will  not  represent  a  cost  to  the  United  Stat 
until  such  time  as  the  Fund  cashes  them.    Mor 
over,  when  the  Fund's  holdings  of  dollars  U 
crease  as  a  result  of  repayments,  the  Fund  r 
turns  cash  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  takes  ne 
notes.    In  this  way  the  cost  of  our  participate 
in  the  Fund  is  kept  to  the  minimum,  as  requin 
by  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.    As 
mentioned  earlier,  there  have  been  a  number 
years  in  which  the  Fund  returned  more  dolla 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  than  it  took  out  for  ne 
drawings. 

This  concludes  my  discussion  of  the  Fund, 
bill  before  you  proposes  to  authorize  me,  as  I 
Governor  for  the  Fund,  to  consent  to  an  increa 
of  50  percent  in  the  quota  of  the  United  Stat 
and  it  makes  financial  provision  for  this  increa 
through  a  public  debt  transaction  in  the  same 
as  the  original  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
did.  In  my  opinion  it  is  essential  that  the  Fa 
should  have  these  enlarged  resources  promptly 

International  Bank 

I  turn  now  to  the  proposed  increase  in  1 
capital  of  the  International  Bank  and  in  the  U 
subscription  to  the  capital.    The  members  of  t) , 
committee,  I  am  sure,  are  generally  familiar  wi* 
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e  work  of  the  Bank.  Its  function  is  less  com- 
ex  than  that  of  the  International  Monetary 
md.  The  Bank  advises  member  countries  in 
e  field  of  economic  development  and  makes 
tig-term  loans  to  finance  such  development.  The 
construction  phase  of  the  Bank's  activities 
ded  a  few  years  after  its  organization.  In  this 
riod  the  Bank  made  important  loans  to  assist 
construction  in  France,  Denmark,  Luxembourg, 
d  the  Netherlands.  Since  that  time,  it  has  de- 
nted its  loans  entirely  to  economic  development. 
;iart  3  9  shows  commitments  and  disbursements 
[  years.  The  Bank  has  made  a  few  loans  to 
iropean  countries  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
a  economic  development  of  southern  Italy  and 
5  construction  of  powerplants  in  Austria.  But 
i  bulk  of  its  loans  have  been  for  development 
rposes  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
,tin  America. 
The  largest  single  item  for  which  the  Bank 

made  loans  is  the  construction  of  electric 
werplants  and  the  distribution  of  electrical  en- 
ry.    This  single  purpose  accounts  for  about 
a-third  of  the  development  loans.    About  an- 
ler  third  has  been  loaned  for  the  improvement 
transportation  facilities,  ports,  harbors,  rail- 
ys,  and  highways.    The  balance  of  the  loans 
ve  been  for  various  industrial  projects  and  agri- 
^tural  reclamation  and  improvement  purposes. 
le   Bank's    activities    are   worldwide.     It   has 
Ide  over  200  separate  loans  amounting  to  $4.3 
■lion  in  the  course  of  its  12  years  of  activity, 
11  these  loans  have  gone  to  49  different  coun- 
ts. 

The  Bank  lends  only  to  member  countries  or 
■h.  the  guaranty  of  member  countries.  When 
■ends  to  private  business,  the  loan  must  be  guar- 
a  eed  by  the  government  of  the  country  in  which 
I  project  is  located.  Each  loan  follows  a  period 
■  intense  study,  engineering  examination,  and 
nljotiation.  The  loans  which  the  Bank  has 
Q  ie  have  been  sound,  and  the  Bank  has  had  no 
d  aults.  We  believe  that  the  Bank's  activities 
a]  important  for  the  basic  objective  of  the  United 
S],tes  in  assisting  the  economic  development  of 
tl|  less  developed  countries. 

?he  Bank  also  gives  extensive  technical  serv- 
iQi  to  its  members,  assisting  them  in  the  formu- 
la on  of  projects  and  the  direction  of  their  capi- 
-I 
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tal  investments  into  appropriate  channels.  These 
technical  services  are  performed  in  several  ways, 
notably  by  sending  well-planned  technical  mis- 
sions to  the  member  country  to  survey  the  entire 
economy.  These  surveys  are  an  important  guide 
to  the  Bank's  lending  activities. 

The  Bank  obtains  most  of  the  funds  for  its 
loans  from  the  paid-in  capital  subscriptions  of  its 
members  and  the  sale  of  its  own  bonds  to  in- 
vestors. The  uncalled  capital  comprises  a  guar- 
anty fund  which  is  the  indispensable  backing  for 
the  Bank's  bonds.  I  shall  have  to  go  into  the 
financial  structure  of  the  Bank  in  some  detail  to 
make  clear  exactly  what  is  proposed  in  the  bill 
before  you,  which  would  give  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  an  increase  in  its  subscription 
and  an  increase  in  the  total  capital  of  the  Bank, 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  guaranty  fund. 

The  BanKs  Capital 

The  Bank's  capital  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part,  2  percent  of  every  member's  sub- 
scription, must  be  paid  to  the  Bank  in  dollars  at 
the  time  the  country  joins  the  Bank.  The  second 
part,  18  percent,  is  paid  in  by  members  in  their 
own  currencies  and  may  be  used  by  the  Bank  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  member  and  under  the 
conditions  specified  by  it.  The  third  part,  80  per- 
cent of  the  capital,  comprises  the  uncalled  capital 
or  guaranty  fund.  It  may  be  called  by  the  Bank 
only  to  meet  its  obligations  on  securities  which  it 
has  issued  or  guaranties  which  it  has  given. 

The  2  percent  and  the  18  percent  of  capital  are 
available  for  the  Bank's  operations.  Up  to  date, 
the  Bank  has  used  the  entire  2  percent  and  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  out  of  a  total  of  $1.7  billion 
of  the  18  percent  subscribed  capital.  Member 
countries  have  agreed  to  make  available  to  the 
Bank  an  additional  $260  million  within  the  next 
few  years.  About  $450  million  of  the  18  percent 
capital  remains  to  be  released  by  various  member 
countries,  almost  all  of  which  are  importers  of 
capital. 

The  bulk  of  the  Bank's  funds  for  financing  its 
operations  has  come  not  from  its  own  capital  but 
from  the  sale  of  securities  to  investors  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  It  now  has  outstand- 
ing in  bond  issues  $1.8  billion,  of  which  $1.5  billion 
are  denominated  in  dollars  and  the  balance  in 
Swiss  francs,  deutsche  marks,  Canadian  dollars, 
Netherland   guilders,   and  sterling.    The  bonds 
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denominated  in  dollars  have  not  all  been  sold  to 
American  investors.  Some  short-term  issues  have 
been  sold  entirely  outside  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  investors,  largely  central  banks,  which 
have  used  the  Bank's  bonds  as  a  form  of  dollar 
investment  of  their  monetary  reserves.  Moreover 
foreign  private  investors  have  purchased  the 
Bank's  bonds  for  ordinary  investment  purposes  in 
the  same  way  as  have  American  investors.  The 
Bank  estimates  that  approximately  60  percent  of 
its  bond  financing  has  come  from  American  in- 
vestors and  the  balance  from  abroad. 

Investors  have  recognized  that  the  Bank  has 
operated  prudently  and  that  its  loans  have  been 
sound.  This  has  done  much  to  establish  the  high 
quality  of  the  Bank's  bonds.  However,  the  ability 
of  the  Bank  to  sell  its  bonds  to  institutional  and 
individual  investors  depends  in  large  part  on  the 
fact  that  back  of  the  Bank's  own  assets  is  the  con- 
tingent liability  of  the  member  governments  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  Bank  through  possible 
calls  on  the  uncalled  80  percent  portion  of  the 
capital.  In  other  words  this  80  percent  portion 
of  the  Bank's  capital  constitutes  a  guaranty  under- 
taken jointly  and  severally  by  all  the  member  gov- 
ernments to  supply  dollars  or  other  currencies 
needed  to  meet  the  Bank's  obligations  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  Bank  cannot  meet  these  obli- 
gations from  its  own  sources.  There  has  been  no 
call  on  the  80  percent  capital,  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  a  call  unless  there  should  be  a 
drastic  deterioration  of  the  international  financial 
situation. 

In  accordance  with  its  articles  of  agreement  the 
Bank  has  since  the  beginning  of  its  operations 
charged  a  special  commission  of  1  percent  on  all 
loans.  The  money,  obtained  from  these  commis- 
sions has  been  placed  in  a  special  reserve  and  in- 
vested in  U.S.  Government  securities.  This  fund 
now  amounts  to  $121  million.  The  Bank  has  also 
followed  the  policy,  concurred  in  by  the  governors, 
of  adding  its  annual  net  earnings  to  a  supple- 
mental reserve  against  losses,  and  this  supple- 
mental reserve  is  $260  million.  The  reserve  policy 
which  has  been  followed  gives  added  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Bank  will  not  have  to  call  up 
additional  capital  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Why  under  these  circumstances  are  we  request- 
ing the  Congress  to  approve  an  increase  in  the 
Bank's  capital  and  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  sub- 
scription ?     The  answer  is  that  only  through  these 


increases  can  the  Bank  continue  issuing  the  dol 
bonds  which  will  provide  funds  for  large-sc 
lending  operations. 

The  maximum  contingent  liability  of  1 
United  States  under  the  Bank's  articles  is  at  pr 
ent  $2.54  billion.  As  I  mentioned,  against  t! 
the  Bank  has  outstanding  a  funded  debt  of  $ 
billion.  Currently  the  Bank  is  lending  at  a  n 
of  $700  million  to  $800  million  a  year.  Its  b 
rowings  in  the  last  year  amounted  to  $650  milli" 
as  chart  4  10  shows,  and  may  reach  a  larger  amoi 
in  coming  years.  Continuation  of  the  Ban 
lending  at  its  present  rate  can  be  successfully  © 
ried  out  only  if  more  and  more  investors  can 
convinced  that  the  bonds  of  the  Bank  are  and  v 
continue  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  In  ^ 
judgment  of  the  management  of  the  Bank,  m 
of  the  United  States  institutional  investors  s 
many  of  the  non-United  States  investors  in  i 
Bank's  dollar  securities  have  been  willing  to  t<' 
up,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  the  increasing 
large  and  frequent  offerings  of  the  Bank's  bo> 
chiefly  because  the  bonds  have  the  backing  of  j 
$2.54  billion  representing  the  uncalled  80  pero 
portion  of  the  United  States  subscription.  At 
current  rate  of  lending  and  borrowing  the  Be 
within  the  next  2  years  will  reach  the  limit  of 
United  States  guaranty.  As  the  amount 
funded  debt  of  the  Bank  approaches  this  po: 
the  Bank  is  likely  to  find  increasing  hesitai 
on  the  part  of  the  market  to  take  up  its  new  iss 
of  bonds.  Some  investors  are  already  express 
concern  over  the  relatively  small  remaining  m 
gin  of  the  guaranty  fund.  The  increase  in 
Bank's  capital  recommended  by  the  directors! 
the  Bank  will  give  renewed  assurance  to  invest! 
that  the  Bank's  bonds  are  and  will  continue  tcl 
of  the  highest  quality  and  should  provide  the  b:l 
for  continued  favorable  reception  of  the  Bail 
securities.  This  is  the  reason  that  we  proposel 
increase  in  our  subscription  to  the  Bank  all 
with  an  increase  in  the  subscriptions  of  the  otl 
member  countries. 

Proposed  Increase  in  Bank's  Capital 

The  proposal  which  the  Board  of  Governor^ 
the  Bank  has  approved  by  unanimous  vote  cl 
sists  of  two  basic  parts.  The  first  is  to  incra 
the  total  authorized  capital  of  the  Bank  to  I 
billion.     The  second  is  to  increase  the  subscp- 
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ons  of  the  present  members  by  100  percent.  The 
lcrease  in  the  capital  to  $21  billion  will  provide 
lares  for  the  increased  subscriptions  and  also 
rovide  about  $1  billion  of  shares  to  take  care  of 
le  admission  of  new  members  and  adjustments 
l  the  subscriptions  of  various  members  which 
liay  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  future, 
'he  100  percent  increase  in  the  subscriptions  will 
uore  than  double  the  security  behind  the  Bank's 
bnds.  The  proposal  provides  that  the  Bank  will 
pt  call  up  any  part  of  the  increased  capital  sub- 
riptions  unless  it  is  necessary  to  meet  obliga- 
ons  of  the  Bank,  which,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
Lted,  is  a  very  remote  contingency.  Unlike  the 
[iginal  subscriptions  to  the  Bank,  the  first  20 
prcent  of  the  additional  capital  will  not  be  called 
p  for  use  in  the  Bank's  operations  but  will 
rnply  be  added  to  the  contingent  obligations  of 
^e  members  in  the  form  of  subscribed  but  mi- 
lled capital.  In  this  way  there  will  be  no  cash 
penditure  required  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
nment  or  other  member  countries.  The  United 
hates  will  be  increasing  its  contingent  liability 
['  $3,175  billion. 

[There  are  two  other  features  of  the  proposal 
itiich  should  be  mentioned.    While  the  general 

crease  in  capital  is  100  percent,  the  capital  sub- 
Iriptions  of  Germany,  Canada,  and  Japan  are 
I  be  increased  in  larger  proportions.  This  cor- 
fsponds  to  the  special  increases  proposed  for  the 
I  iotas  of  these  countries  in  the  Fund.  Their  ad- 
Jtional  capital  subscriptions  will  raise  the  lia- 
pity  of  these  three  countries  to  an  amount  more 
1  line  with  their  current  standing  in  the  world 
^nomy.  Secondly,  the  increase  in  capital  sub- 
l  Options  is  not  to  be  effective  unless  at  least  $7 
pion  of  new  capital  is  subscribed.  In  other 
!}>rds,  the  proposed  greater  contingent  obligation 
H  the  United  States  to  the  Bank  will  become  ef- 
ftjtive  only  if  the  members  holding  the  bulk  of 
^  stock  enlarge  their  liability  at  least 
jjoportionally. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  provides 
lilt  the  Governor  for  the  United  States  may  not 
^te  for  an  increase  in  the  Bank's  capital  without 
h  authorization  of  Congress  and  the  United 
states  subscription  also  cannot  be  increased  with- 
flt  congressional  action.  The  bill  proposes  to 
dthorize  me,  as  Governor  for  the  United  States, 
i  agree  to  an  increase  in  the  Bank's  capital  to  $21 
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lion  and  an  increase  of  100  percent  in  the  U.S. 


capital  subscription.  As  I  have  already  noted, 
this  does  not  call  for  any  cash  expenditure  by  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  Treas- 
ury will  have  to  issue  any  additional  securities. 
We  have  had  authority  on  the  books  for  12  years 
to  issue  Treasury  securities  if  needed  to  meet  our 
contingent  obligations  to  the  Bank.  We  have  not 
had  to  use  that  authority,  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  use  the  authority  to  be  given  by  the  bill  before 
you.  I  believe  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  foreign  economic  policy,  we  should  give 
this  additional  assurance  to  the  investors  who  pur- 
chase the  Bank's  securities,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
continue  its  great  work  of  financing  the  economic 
growth  of  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

Conclusion 

With  these  increases  in  our  subscription  to  the 
Bank  and  our  quota  in  the  Fund,  we  will  be  mak- 
ing an  important  contribution  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  entire  free  world.  The  enlarged 
resources  of  the  Fund  should  enable  it  to  deal  with 
the  foreign-exchange  difficulties  and  emergencies 
which  may  arise  in  the  coming  years.  The  in- 
crease in  the  capital  of  the  Bank  will  enable  it  to 
continue  to  finance  its  lending  operations  through 
the  sale  of  its  bonds  to  American  and  other  in- 
vestors. These  two  institutions  have  amply  dem- 
onstrated over  the  last  12  years  that  they  can  and 
do  prudently  and  efficiently  use  the  resources  en- 
trusted to  them  to  advance  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  less  industrialized  areas  and  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  sound  international  exchange 
and  financial  policies. 

The  United  States  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  Bank  and  Fund  since  their  inception. 
Other  members  are  looking  to  us  for  early  action 
in  this  move  to  strengthen  the  financial  resources 
of  these  two  institutions.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  that 
there  was  real  urgency  for  prompt  action.  I 
would  also  emphasize  that  it  is  most  important 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  maintain 
the  posture  of  leadership  which  it  now  occupies 
in  connection  with  these  proposals  which  are  de- 
signed to  insure  further  progress  toward  realiz- 
ing a  better  life  for  the  peoples  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
promptly  authorize  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
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capital  of  the  Bank  and  in  the  United  States 
subscription  in  the  Bank  and  quota  in  the  Fund. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  DILLON,  MARCH  4" 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  subcommittee  to  urge  favorable  action  on  the 
proposed  legislation  to  increase  the  United  States 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Secretary  Anderson  has  reviewed  with  you  in 
detail  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank,  the  successful  experience  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions since  they  were  founded  in  1945,  and 
the  reasons  why  an  increase  in  their  resources  is 
now  necessary  to  keep  them  operating  success- 
fully over  the  years  ahead.  He  has  also  ex- 
plained the  financial  and  budgetary  implications 
of  this  increase  insofar  as  the  United  States  con- 
tributions are  concerned. 

For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  Fund  and  Bank  to  our  foreign 
relations  and  in  particular  to  the  achievement  of 
the  objectives  of  our  overall  foreign  economic 
policy. 

These  two  institutions — one  to  promote  world 
monetary  stability,  the  other  to  assist  in  world 
economic  development— were  the  outgrowth  of 
the  cumulative  financial  experience  of  many  years 
and  most  particularly  of  the  interwar  period. 
They  were  born  of  the  conviction  that  inter- 
national financial  cooperation  is  indispensable 
to  prosperity  and  peace.  No  one  can  read  the 
history  of  the  years  between  the  two  world  wars 
without  being  impressed  by  the  failures  of  this 
tragic  period,  both  economic  and  political,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  positive  cooperation 
among  nations  in  economic  and  financial  mat- 
ters, instead  of  the  deeply  divisive  economic 
nationalism  which  in  fact  existed. 

Since  World  War  II  economic  problems  have 
come  to  assume  truly  major  proportions  in  our 
overall  diplomacy.  Indeed,  the  economic  is  now 
so  pervasive  in  all  our  foreign  relations  that  it 
is  hard  to  find  a  single  major  problem  which  a 
modern  statesman  would  regard  as  purely  politi- 
cal or  purely  military.  Today  the  safety  of  the 
American  citizen  depends  as  much  upon  the  abil- 
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ity  of  the  United  States  and  other  free-worl< 
countries  to  meet  the  Communist  economic  chal 
lenge  as  it  does  upon  their  ability  to  exert  mili 
tary  force.  And  that  ability  to  exert  militar 
force  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  strength  o| 
the  economic  underpinning.  The  great  spirit™ 
struggle  taking  place  between  communism  am: 
freedom  throughout  the  world  of  today  is  itsel! 
posed  largely  in  economic  terms. 

The  form,  as  well  as  the  content,  of  our  f oreig 
relations  has  also  been  transformed.  To  nationa 
instruments  of  policy  and  bilateral  relations  he 
tween  nations  there  has  been  added  a  new  ani 
influencial  instrumentality:  the  multilateral  ir, 
stitution.  In  the  field  of  economic  relations,  thf 
Fund  and  the  Bank  are  outstanding  examples  o 
multilateral  institutions  which  have  furthered 
objectives  considered  vital  to  the  interests  of  th, 
United  States. 

We  continue  to  require  national  instruments  q 
economic  policy.  Our  bilateral  economic  rela 
tions  with  other  governments  are  of  great  ux 
portance  and  must  be  carefully  nurtured  in  th 
interest  of  our  national  security.  We  continue 
for  example,  to  need  an  effective  mutual  securit 
program,  an  adequate  Development  Loan  Func 
an  Export-Import  Bank.  But  it  is  no  exaggera 
tion  to  say  that  without  the  International  Mone 
tary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  the  financia 
burden  on  the  United  States  would  be  far  greate 
and  the  prospects  of  building  a  sound  economi 
system  in  the  free  world  would  be  far  less. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund 

Let  me  explain  by  way  of  example : 
Last  Christmas  week  most  of  the  government 
of  Europe,  led  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Franc* 
and  Germany,  made  a  concerted  and  dramati 
move  toward  the  convertibility  of  their  currencies 
The  immediate  effect  was  to  remove  one  of  th 
major  obstacles  to  the  freedom  of  transfer  of  cur 
rencies.  The  long-range  effect  will  be  to  give  ne\ 
impetus  to  the  elimination  of  discriminatory  re 
strictions  which  have  hampered  the  trade  of  th 
United  States  and  many  other  countries.  As 
result  the  economy  of  the  entire  free  world  wif 
be  strengthened  and  made  more  cohesive. 

It  is  clear  that  this  great  forward  step  coul 
not  have  been  taken  except  for  the  existence  an 
effective  functioning  of  the  International  Mow 
tary  Fund,  which  has  persistently  encouraged  ii 
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lember  countries  to  achieve  monetary  stability 
nd  currency  convertibility,  which  extended  life- 
iving  financial  support  to  the  pound  sterling  in 
356,  and  which  worked  out  an  effective  stabili- 
ition  program  with  France  in  1957.  The  con- 
dence  provided  by  indications  that  the  Fund's 
^sources  might  be  increased  was  undoubtedly  also 
factor  in  encouraging  the  European  countries  to 
lake  the  convertibility  moves  they  did. 
.  Another  example  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
16  Fund  is  its  recent  work  with  the  Turkish  Gov- 
•nment.12  Until  last  summer  the  economic  sit- 
ation  in  Turkey  had  grown  progressively  worse 
:>r  several  years.  Inflation  was  severe,  exports 
ad  fallen,  and  domestic  industries  were  lying  idle 
jcause  of  the  lack  of  imported  materials.  Tur- 
py,  an  important  ally  of  the  United  States  and 
member  of  NATO,  was  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
iptcy.  Foreign  assistance  alone  could  not  have 
-ought  about  recovery  in  the  absence  of  far- 
■aching  changes  in  Turkey's  economic  policies. 
i  the  circumstances  the  International  Monetary 
und  sent  a  mission  to  Turkey  which  succeeded  in 
orking  out  with  the  Turkish  Government  a 
•oad  economic  stabilization  program  involving 
new  exchange  system  and  domestic  measures  to 
op  the  inflation.  This  program,  which  was 
icked  by  financial  assistance  from  the  Fund  it- 
lf,  from  the  United  States,  and  from  many  West- 
on European  countries,  is  now  in  effect  and 
•omises  to  restore  Turkey  to  a  condition  of  eco- 
,>mic  health.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the 
lportance  of  this  action  to  the  United  States  and 
Turkey's  other  partners  in  NATO. 
In  country  after  country  the  Monetary  Fund 
1.S  assisted  its  members  to  carry  out  sound  fi- 
:  Jicial  policies  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  fel- 
;w  members.  As  an  international  organization 
I  is  better  able  to  advise  sovereign  governments 
I  sensitive  matters  of  financial  policy,  or  to  in- 
ijit  on  appropriate  corrective  measures  in  return 
|r  credits,  than  are  other  sovereign  governments. 
'|iis,  I  think,  deserves  to  be  underlined.  In  the 
<!licate  area  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  gov- 
•[aments  find  it  much  easier  to  accept  the  counsel 
|  an  objective,  impartial,  and  highly  competent 
ij'ternational  organization  than  the  advice  of  other 
{jvernments,  no  matter  how  good  or  well  inten- 
1  >ned.    The  weight  of  the  Fund's  counsel  and  its 
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influence  is  enhanced  by  the  exceptional  technical 
ability  of  its  staff  and  its  management. 

As  an  international  organization  of  recognized 
experience  and  competence  in  its  field,  the  Fund 
has  become  a  powerful  force  for  international  co- 
operation in  financial  matters  and  for  sound  fi- 
nancial policies.  Its  objectives  have  been  similar 
to  those  of  our  own  foreign  financial  policy,  and 
its  achievements  have  been  of  the  greatest  help  to 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  the  Fund  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  entire  free  world  will  be  substantially  en- 
hanced by  the  proposed  increase  in  quotas,  which 
will  serve  to  strengthen  its  role  in  preserving  in- 
ternational monetary  stability. 

The  Work  of  the  International  Bank 

I  turn  now  to  the  International  Bank. 

As  you  know,  the  purpose  of  the  Bank  is  to 
help  promote  economic  growth  and  better  living 
standards,  especially  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world. 

The  political,  economic,  and  human  significance 
of  economic  growth  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  We 
are  dealing  here  with  one  of  the  major  issues  of 
our  times.  The  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  are  in  ferment.  The  people  of 
these  continents  have  become  aware  that  poverty 
is  not  ordained.  They  are  pressing  their  govern- 
ments for  economic  and  social  improvement,  and 
their  governments  are  committed  to  economic 
growth.  The  question,  which  is  vital  to  our  own 
future,  is  whether  these  countries  and  continents 
can  achieve  the  growth  they  so  urgently  desire  in 
an  environment  of  freedom  or  whether,  over- 
whelmed by  massive  problems,  they  turn  to  Com- 
munist rule  in  an  effort  to  find  the  way  out. 

These  countries  have  the  human  and  material 
resources  to  become  stable,  effective,  and  responsi- 
ble societies  that  value  human  liberty  and  dignity 
and  that  desire  to  cooperate  with  others  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  But  they  need  outside  help  to 
realize  that  potential.  They  need  external  capital, 
and  they  need  technical  aid.  The  major  effort 
must  be  theirs,  but  we,  the  more  developed  and 
industrialized  countries,  can  supply  the  critical 
margin  of  help  that  can  make  the  difference.  The 
political  shape  of  the  world  of  the  future  is  here 
in  balance. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  the  Bank  is  doing  in 
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this  field  of  economic  development,  I  cite  the  case 
of  the  subcontinent  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

First,  take  the  case  of  India.  The  Government 
of  India  and  its  people  are  making  heroic  efforts 
to  modernize  their  economy  and  raise  their  living 
standards.  They  are  trying  to  achieve  economic 
development  under  a  democratic  system  by  popu- 
lar consent.  To  the  north,  in  close  proximity, 
Communist  China  is  trying  to  develop  by  forced 
draft  under  totalitarian  rule.  The  entire  free 
world,  and  not  just  India  alone,  has  a  stake  in  the 
success  of  India's  efforts. 

The  magnitude  of  India's  requirements  for  ex- 
ternal economic  assistance  is  beyond  the  financial 
and  economic  capacities  of  any  one  country  to 
handle  alone.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  In- 
ternational Bank  took  the  initiative  in  bringing 
together  key  creditor  countries  of  the  free  world 
to  help  India.  Last  August,  under  the  Bank's 
auspices,  representatives  from  Germany,  Japan, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  met  to  consider  what  they  could  do  in  a 
concerted  way  to  help  India  meet  the  serious 
foreign-exchange  situation  arising  from  its  de- 
velopment efforts.  While  formal  commitments 
were  not  made,  it  was  clear,  on  the  basis  of  inten- 
tions expressed  by  the  Bank  and  by  the  countries 
represented  at  the  meeting,  that  India  could  ex- 
pect some  $350  million  of  additional  external  as- 
sistance during  the  critical  6  months'  period 
October  1958-March  1959,  subject  to  further  bi- 
lateral negotiations  between  India  and  those  pre- 
pared to  help.  This  assistance  has  since  material- 
ized, the  United  States  making  available  through 
the  DLF  [Development  Loan  Fund]  $75  million, 
or  just  over  20  percent  of  the  required  $350  mil- 
lion.13 The  Bank  itself  has  made  very  substantial 
investments  in  India.  By  the  end  of  1958  the 
Bank  had  committed  in  excess  of  $500  million  for 
a  wide  range  of  projects  throughout  India,  includ- 
ing railroad  and  port  development,  steel  produc- 
tion, and  multipurpose  power,  irrigation,  and 
flood  control. 

The  Bank  also  has  a  large  investment  program 
in  Pakistan,  where  it  has  committed  over  $125 
million  in  loans.  Recently,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  Pakistan,  the  Bank  has  sent 
one  of  its  able  staff  members  to  Pakistan  to  serve 
as  permanent  local  representative  of  the  Bank  and 
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as  adviser  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  on  di 
velopment  matters.  This  should  be  most  helpfi 
in  forwarding  the  economic  development  of  oi 
friend  and  ally,  Pakistan. 

The  Bank,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Goven 
ments  of  India  and  Pakistan,  is  also  attemptir 
to  work  out  a  mutually  agreeable  plan  for  tl 
development  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  Rive 
Success  in  this  endeavor  would  remove  one  ( 
the  major  sources  of  misunderstanding  betwee 
India  and  Pakistan. 

Thus  the  International  Bank  is  not  just  a  leni 
ing  institution.  It  is  a  force  for  peaceful  pro; 
ress  in  a  world  of  free  and  cooperating  nation 
It  helps  to  fulfill  an  important  United  States  o! 
jective.  Our  share  in  the  larger  resources  r 
quired  to  allow  it  to  continue  its  important  ro, 
is  an  excellent  investment  in  the  future. 

World  Bank  Not  a  Substitute  for  U.S.  Lendii 
Instruments 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  International  Bai 
is  not  a  substitute  for  our  own  national  lendii 
instruments.  The  Export-Import  Bank,  whi< 
antedates  the  International  Bank,  and  the  D 
velopment  Loan  Fund  that  we  created  2  yea 
ago  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  two  banks  a 
also  necessary  to  help  the  economies  of  the  le' 
developed  areas  of  the  free  world.  A  prima: 
purpose  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  is  to  promo 
American  exports,  but  its  long-term  loans,  by  f 
cilitating  the  export  of  United  States  capit 
goods,  also  further  the  development  of  foreij 
countries.  The  DLF  makes  loans  for  meritorio 
development  projects  which  cannot  qualify  f 
Bank  lending,  either  because  of  the  limited  c 
pacity  of  the  borrower  to  repay  in  foreign  e 
change  or  because  they  involve  expenditures  s 
local  currencies  which  cannot  be  financed  by  tl 
World  Bank  or  the  Export-Import  Bank,  sin 
these  two  institutions  are  limited  in  practice 
financing  the  foreign-exchange  costs  of  projec' 

These  three  lending  institutions  compleme 
each  other  and  work  closely  together  to  meet 
basic  need.    There  is  no  overlap  among  them. 

Bank's  Role  in  International  Diplomacy 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  one  aspect  of  t' 
Bank's  work  that  has  been  of  importance  to  otl 
foreign  relations,  although  peripheral  to  t»; 
Bank's  main  function  of  promoting  economic  c- 
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elopment.  I  refer  to  its  constructive  role  in 
iternational  diplomacy.  The  prestige  of  the 
5ank  among  its  members  and  its  record  of  dis- 
lterested  aid  have  led  to  calls  on  the  Bank  and 
n  the  Bank's  management  for  their  good  offices 
l  the  mediation  of  economic  controversies  be- 
veen  member  governments.  In  addition  to  its 
ork  on  the  Indus  waters,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  compen- 
ation  to  be  paid  as  a  consequence  of  the  nation- 
lization  of  the  Suez  Canal,14  and  the  more  recent 
jttlement  of  claims  between  the  United  Kingdom 
ad  the  United  Arab  Republic  arising  from  the 
dlitary  action  at  Suez  were  in  large  part  the 
.mdiwork  of  the  Bank  and  its  President  [Eugene 
•.Black]. 

Before  closing  my  testimony,  I  wish  to  com- 
ent  briefly  on  certain  distinctions  which  should 
I  kept  clear  between  the  proposals  now  before 
lie  committee  to  increase  the  resources  of  the 
und  and  the  Bank  and  other  legislation  which 
ill  be  requested  for  financing  the  mutual  security 
rogram. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  increases 

,hich  are  being  sought  in  the  resources  of  the 

und  and  Bank  are  intended  to  serve  needs  ex- 

nding  over  a  period  of  many  years.    The  funds 

I  be  requested  for  the  mutual  security  program, 

[i  the  other  hand,  will  be  intended  to  finance 

Derations  for  the  single  fiscal  year  1960. 

Second,  a  large  part  of  the  total  increased  fi- 

tncing  requested  for  the  Bank  and  Fund  will 

ver  be  spent  at  all,  barring  a  deterioration  in 

)rld  financial  conditions  approaching  catastro- 

ie.    This  results  from  the  fact  that,  of  the  total 

'  $4.55  billion  which  is  being  requested  for  the 

nited  States  share  of  the  increases  in  the  re- 

surces  of  the  two  institutions  together,  $3,175 

1  lion  would  constitute  an  increase  in  the  con- 

ngency  reserves  of  the  International  Bank  which 

<'uld  not  be  called  upon  except  in  the  most  un- 

I:ely  circumstance  that  this  money  were  needed 

<l  avoid  a  default  by  the  Bank  on  its  obligations 

|  its  bondholders.    In  other  words,  more  than  $3 

I  lion  of  the  $4.55  billion  requested  would  have 

H  budgetary  or  fiscal  effect  immediately  and  only 

h  contingent  possibility  of  such  effects  over  the 

ljigrun. 

[The  remaining  $1,375  billion  relates  to  the  in- 
cjsase  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund.    As 

\llid.,  Sept.  1,1058,  p.  349. 
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Secretary  Anderson  has  explained,  25  percent 
of  this,  or  $344  million,  would  be  paid  in 
gold  and  the  balance  of  slightly  more  than  $1 
billion  would  be  held  by  the  Fund  in  non-interest- 
bearing  notes  which  would  be  cashed  by  the  Fund 
only  as  needed  over  an  indefinite  period  ahead. 
The  operations  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  have 
marked  a  great  forward  step  in  international  fi- 
nancial cooperation.  They  have  amply  demon- 
strated their  value  in  promoting  sound  financial 
policies  and  in  helping  provide  the  framework 
and  impetus  for  economic  development.  They 
have  thus  contributed  to  better  political,  as  well 
as  economic,  relations  among  their  member  na- 
tions, which  embrace  almost  the  entire  free  world. 
It  is  clearly  in  our  national  interest  to  support 
an  expanding  role  for  these  two  institutions. 
Accordingly,  the  Department  of  State  strongly 
supports  the  legislation  now  before  you,  author- 
izing the  United  States  to  join  in  providing  the 
increased  resources  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

STATEMENT  BY   MR.  DILLON,   MARCH  12 

On  several  occasions  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  with  your  distinguished  committee 
to  discuss  the  mutual  security  program.  I  ap- 
pear before  you  today  on  a  subject  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  success  of  that  program, 
as  it  is  indeed  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy  as  a  whole :  namely,  the 
proposed  legislation  to  enable  an  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank. 

I  will  not  go  over  the  ground  which  Secretary 
Anderson  has  already  covered  with  you  concern- 
ing the  financial  aspects  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Instead  I  wish  to  concentrate  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Fund  and  Bank  to  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  and  especially  on  the 
importance  of  these  two  institutions  as  essential 
tools  in  the  task  of  building  a  stable  and  prosper- 
ous economic  order  within  the  free  world. 

Whether  or  not  we  will  continue  to  have  a  "free 
world"  in  the  future  will  depend  not  alone  on  the 
ability  of  the  free  nations  to  protect  themselves 
against  external  military  assault  but  also  on  how 
successful  they  are  in  creating  a  prosperous  and 
stable  economic  order. 
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16  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
(press  release  178). 
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The  military  shield  which  we  must  have  to  de- 
ter open  Communist  aggression  will  not  of  itself 
prevent  the  subversion  of  free  societies  which  fail 
to  meet  the  economic  and  social  challenges  of  the 
modern  world. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  threat  of  communism 
in  the  poverty-stricken  less  developed  areas  is 
most  real.  For  this  reason  it  is  vitally  important 
that  the  free  nations  take  the  constructive  steps 
necessary  to  cure  their  own  economic  ills. 

It  has  been  the  objective  of  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank  to  help  their  member  nations  to  attack  two 
of  the  major  economic  weaknesses  which  have  con- 
fronted the  free  world.  The  record  of  the  Fund's 
persistent  efforts  to  combat  monetary  instability 
and  the  record  of  the  Bank's  assistance  to  the  less 
developed  countries  in  their  struggle  to  achieve 
adequate  economic  growth  are  widely  recognized 
as  outstanding  contributions  to  the  economic 
strength  and  cohesion  of  the  free  nations. 

We  have,  of  course,  our  own  national  programs 
to  assist  other  countries  economically.  Our  bilat- 
eral economic  relations  are  important.  They 
must  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  in  the  interests  of 
our  national  security. 

It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  we  shall  continue 
to  need  an  effective  mutual  security  program  and 
an  adequate  Development  Loan  Fund  if  national 
objectives  are  to  be  furthered.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  certain  of  our  national  programs  have 
a  special  relationship  to  various  domestic  eco- 
nomic interests.  Our  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  helps  to  stimulate  foreign  economic  devel- 
opment, serves  in  the  first  instance  to  provide  im- 
portant financial  facilities  to  the  American  ex- 
port trade.  Similarly  our  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  or  P.  L.  480,  re- 
duces burdensome  agricultural  surpluses  at  home 
while  providing  food  to  those  in  need  abroad. 

Two  Distinctive'FunctEons  of  the  Fund  and  Bank  7, 

Yet  the  Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  per- 
form two  functions  which  could  not  be  replaced 
by  national  programs,  even  if  various  limitations 
on  these  programs  were  removed  and  even  if  they 
were  substantially  larger  in  size  than  they  are 
today. 

First,  the  Fund  and  Bank  are  able  to  draw 
upon  the  economic  resources  of  other  free-world 
countries  which  are  in  a  position  to  contribute. 


This  is  a  factor  whose  importance  is  steadily  in- 
creasing.   The  United  States  is  no  longer  the  sole 
provider  of  economic  help  to  a  world  in  need. 
Other  industrialized  countries  have  achieved  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  our  earlier  help  through  the 
Marshall  plan  and  otherwise,  and  their  curren- 
cies have  now  become  relatively  strong.     These 
countries  are  much  better  able  than  before  to  ex-, 
tend  balance-of -payments  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries through  drawings  of  their  currencies  from, 
the  Monetary  Fund  or  to  extend  development  aid  i 
to  the  less  developed  areas  through  admitting  the, 
World  Bank  to  their  capital  markets  as  a  bor- 
rower. 

Second,  because  of  the  international  character 
of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank,  these  institutions  arei 
better  able  to  give  sound  economic  advice  toj 
sovereign  governments,  with  greater  prospect 
that  it  will  be  accepted,  than  is  the  United  States 
or  any  other  national  government.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  sensitive  area  of  internal  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  and  foreign-exchange  rates, 
where  governments  find  it  much  easier  to  listen- 
to  the  counsel  of  the  impartial  and  highly  com-1 
petent  staff  of  the  Monetary  Fund  than  to  the, 
advice  of  a  particular  foreign  government. 

The  confidence  which  the  Fund  enjoys  in  this  i 
respect,  together  with  its  ability  to  extend  essen- 
tial financial  support  in  times  of  balance-of -pay- 
ments difficulty,  has  enabled  the  Fund  to  exert  a,, 
powerful  force  for  the  adoption  of  sound  finan- 
cial policies  on  the  part  of  its  member  nations. 

Turkey  as  an  Example  of  Fund's  Performance 

The  high  quality  of  the  Fund's  performance  is 
best  illustrated  by  example : 

In  my  appearance  last  week  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, I  cited  the  case  of  Turkey,  explaining  how 
last  summer  the  Turkish  Government,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  Fund  and  with  its  financial 
support,  adopted  a  thoroughgoing  program  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  designed  to  overcome  the  se- 
vere inflation  which  had  persisted  for  many  years 
and  which  could  not  be  cured  by  United  States 
foreign  aid  in  the  absence  of  new  Turkish  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Now  I  know  that  this  committee  is  interested 
in  the  problem  of  coordinating  national  and  in- 
ternational economic  assistance  programs  and  m 
the  avoidance  of  duplication  and  conflicting  effort 
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believe  that  the  Turkish  stabilization  program 
ill  also  show  how  several  instrumentalities  can 
i  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  an  overall  pro- 
am  when  the  situation  so  requires.  Let  me  de- 
ribe  briefly  the  main  elements  in  this  coordinated 
Jort: 

•First,  a  program  of  exchange  reform  and  anti- 
Iflationary  domestic  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
ks  adopted  by  the  Turkish  Government  in  co- 
leration  with  the  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Or- 
tnization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
jd  with  the  knowledge  of  other  member  govern- 
pts,  including  the  United  States. 
Second,  external  financial  assistance  to  support 
a  program  was  extended  by  a  Turkish  drawing 
tarn  the  Monetary  Fund,  half  of  which  was  in 
lUlars  and  half  in  German  deutsche  marks;  by  a 
;dit  from  the  European  Payments  Union  to 
ilp  Turkey  meet  its  intra-European  trade  deficit ; 
:  bilateral  credits  to  Turkey  from  many  of  the 
iestern  European  governments,  including  Ger- 
iny  and  the  United  Kingdom;  and  by  new  fi- 
icial  assistance  to  Turkey  from  the  United 
iites  over  and  above  existing  levels  of  defense 
bport. 

\rhird,  the  assistance  from  the  United  States 
Is  itself  a  coordinated  exercise  involving  several 
our  national  programs.  Defense  support  was 
itinued;  immediate  balance-of-payments  aid 
3  provided  through  the  contingency  fund  of  the 
tual  security  program ;  development  assistance 
3  extended  by  both  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
I  the  Export-Import  Bank ;  P.L.  480  was  used 
supply  needed  agricultural  commodities;  and 
mcial  relief  was  given  through  the  deferment 
certain  payments  of  interest  and  principal  on 
standing  ICA  dollar  loans  to  Turkey. 
'ourth,  an  international  conference  was  called 
Paris  to  work  out  the  principles  which  Turkey 
uld  follow  in  amortizing  its  large  accumula- 
l  of  debt  to  foreign  private  creditors  on  which 
merit  had  been  stopped  simultaneously  with 
announcement  of  the  stabilization  program. 

a  all  this  the  International  Monetary  Fund 

i  both  catalyst  and  activator.    The  Fund's  ac- 

t  in  this  case  was  clearly  of  great  benefit  to 

key,  to  the  United  States,  and  to  Turkey's 

>t|ir  partners  in  NATO  and  the  OEEC.    It  is 

■•  clear  that  the  financial  burden  on  the  United 

Sites  was  lessened  by  this  cooperative  effort  un- 


der the  leadership  of  the  Fund.  Indeed  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  United  States  by  itself  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  provide  the  required  fi- 
nancing. 

The  example  of  Turkey  is  not  unique.  A  sim- 
ilar coordination  of  national  and  international 
action  was  achieved  earlier  in  the  case  of  the 
French  stabilization  program  of  1958  and  more 
recently  in  the  case  of  the  Argentine  stabilization 
program. 

But  whether  it  has  operated  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  United  States  or  other  programs,  the 
Monetary  Fund  has  in  country  after  country 
greatly  furthered  the  cause  of  national  monetary 
stability  and  international  freedom  of  trade  and 
payments.  The  recent  dramatic  moves  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
European  countries  toward  currency  convertibil- 
ity, which  will  help  to  remove  discriminatory  re- 
strictions against  American  and  other  free- world 
trade,  were  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  earlier 
activity  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  in- 
cluding its  vital  support  of  the  pound  sterling  in 
1956  and  its  help  to  France  in  1958. 

The  Fund's  past  accomplishments  have  demon- 
strated the  value  of  this  institution  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  The  pro- 
posed increase  in  quotas  will  strengthen  the  Fund 
in  carrying  forward  international  financial  pol- 
icies which  have  fully  proven  their  worth  in  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

World  Bank's  Efforts  in  Less  Developed  Areas 

The  Fund's  companion  institution,  the  World 
Bank,  has  performed  with  equal  effectiveness  in 
the  field  of  economic  development. 

The  need  to  help  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  in  economic  development  is 
clearly  one  of  the  imperatives  of  our  time.  The 
United  States  and  other  capital  exporting  nations 
lend  their  support  not  for  reasons  of  self-interest 
alone  but  because  they  believe  it  is  right  to  use 
some  part  of  what  they  produce  to  help  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  less  developed  lands  to  im- 
prove their  economic  status. 

We  look  to  our  friends  in  Western  Europe,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  in  Japan  to  participate  increasingly 
with  us  in  providing  development  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  areas,  both  through  their  subscrip- 
tions to  the  World  Bank  and  by  means  of  direct 
bilateral  arrangements. 
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Last  year  the  World  Bank  achieved  the  highest 
level  of  lending  in  its  history,  having  committed 
loans  of  over  $700  million  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries. It  has  also  taken  the  initiative  in  bringing 
together  a  number  of  creditor  countries  in  an  ex- 
ceptional effort  to  mobilize  free-world  develop- 
ment assistance  in  support  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  critical  development  programs  in  the 
world,  namely  that  of  India. 

I  need  not  elaborate  for  this  committee  the  key 
position  which  India  inevitably  occupies  in  the 
effort  to  attain  more  rapid  economic  growth  in 
less  developed  countries.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  failure  of  the  great  effort  which  India  is 
making  to  achieve  economic  growth  under  condi- 
tions of  freedom  would  be  a  grave  setback  for 
the  whole  of  the  free  world. 

The  bulk  of  the  effort  required  to  make  the 
Indian  development  program  a  success  must  come 
from  India  itself,  but  nevertheless  the  external 
assistance  needed  is  large.  It  is  too  large  for  any 
one  country  to  meet  alone.  For  this  reason  the 
Bank  last  August  arranged  for  a  meeting  of 
creditor  countries— Germany,  Japan,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  provide  for  immediate 
needs  in  the  face  of  India's  serious  foreign-ex- 
change situation.  The  result  was  that  these  coun- 
tries, together  with  the  Bank,  were  able  to  pro- 
vide some  $350  million  of  additional  assistance 
to  India  during  the  critical  6  months'  period  Oc- 
tober 1958-March  1959.  The  contribution  of  the 
United  States  consisted  of  DLF  loans  amounting 
to  $75  million,  or  a  little  over  20  percent  of  the 
total. 

At  the  same  time  the  Bank  is  taking  the  lead 
in  helping  our  good  friends  in  Pakistan  with 
their  development  program.  The  Bank  has  re- 
cently sent  a  permanent  representative  to  Paki- 
stan to  advise  that  Government  on  the  problems 
of  development. 

Important  Methods  of  Cooperation  Developed 

In  its  12  years  of  operation  the  International 
Bank  has  developed  methods  of  cooperation  with 
its  member  countries  that  are  in  themselves  al- 
most as  important  as  the  projects  it  has  helped  to 
finance.  It  works  with  its  member  countries  to 
assess  their  resources,  it  examines  with  them  the 
most  fruitful  direction  in  which  to  channel  their 
efforts,  and  it  helps  them  to  devise  investment 


plans  that  attack  the  bottlenecks  retarding 
growth.  It  has  helped  governments  develop  capi- 
tal markets  in  their  own  countries.  It  has  beer 
an  innovator  in  the  creation  of  local  developmenl 
banks  to  stimulate  and  assist  indigenous  private 
enterprise.  The  keynote  of  its  operations  has 
been  constructive  realism. 

Among  the  institutions  that  are  engaged  in  de- 
velopment lending,  the  Bank  is  unique  in  that  ii 
raises  its  funds  in  largest  part  from  the  private 
capital  market.  The  Bank  is  a  vehicle  througl 
which  private  money  is  put  to  work  in  productive 
enterprises  overseas.  Today  private  capital  ijj 
still  reluctant  to  move  on  its  own  in  any  subij 
stantial  volume  into  the  continents  of  Asia  anc 
Africa.  Many  of  the  countries  there  are  unstabli 
and  volatile;  some  are  on  the  periphery  of  th< 
Sino- Soviet  bloc.  Investors  do  not  feel  secun 
in  moving  into  these  areas.  Apparently  the  riski 
of  investment  outbalance  the  gains.  But  privat' 
capital  is  prepared  to  move  through  the  mediuri 
of  the  International  Bank.  The  Bank  has  raise( 
funds  in  the  leading  capital  markets  of  the  worlt 
in  excess  of  $2.3  billion  equivalent.  Insurance 
companies,  banks,  and  trust  funds  have  investe( 
funds  in  the  Bank's  securities,  and  the  Bank  ii 
turn  has  put  these  funds  to  work  in  the  less  devel 
oped  and  capital-poor  countries  of  the  free  world 
There  has  been  no  default  to  date  on  any  Bank  loai 
and  no  need  for  the  Bank  to  call  on  member  gov 
ernments  to  help  it  meet  its  obligations  to  it 
bondholders.  Nor  do  we  anticipate  any  call  oi 
member  governments  in  the  future. 

As  Secretary  Anderson  has  explained,  the  pro 
posed  increase  in  capitalization  and  governmen 
subscriptions  to  the  Bank  is  a  confidence-inducinj 
measure.  Its  purpose  is  to  assure  private  in 
vestors  that  they  can  continue  with  confident 
to  put  their  funds  to  work  through  the  Inter 
national  Bank  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  tb 
Bank  to  continue  unimpeded  its  important  an< 
creative  work  of  making  the  free  world  stron/ 
and  keeping  it  free. 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  certain  distinction 
which  should  be  kept  clear  between  the  proposal 
now  before  the  committee  to  increase  the  resource 
of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  and  other  legislatio: 
which  will  be  requested  for  financing  the  mutua 
security  program. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  increase 
which  are  being  sought  in  the  resources  of  th 
Fund  and  Bank  are  intended  to  serve  needs  es 
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ending  over  a  period  of  many  years.    The  funds 

be  requested  for  the  mutual  security  program, 

the  other  hand,  will  be  intended  to  finance 
Derations  for  the  single  fiscal  year  1960. 
Second,  a  large  part  of  the  total  increased  fi- 
xncing  requested  for  the  Bank  and  Fund  will 
iver  be  spent  at  all,  barring  a  deterioration  in 
orld  financial  conditions  approaching  catas- 
ophe.  This  results  from  the  fact  that,  of  the 
>tal  of  $4.55  billion  which  is  being  requested  for 
te  United  States  share  of  the  increases  in  the 
■sources  of  the  two  institutions  together,  $3,175 
llion  would  constitute  an  increase  in  the  con- 
ngency  reserves  of  the  International  Bank  which 
>uld  not  be  called  upon  except  in  the  most  un- 
kely  circumstance  that  this  money  were  needed 

avoid  a  default  by  the  Bank  on  its  obligations 

its  bondholders. 

In  other  words,  more  than  $3  billion  of  the 
:.55  billion  requested  would  have  no  budgetary 

fiscal  effect  immediately  and  only  the  con- 
agent  possibility  of  such  effects  over  the  long 
in. 

The  remaining  $1,375  billion  relates  to  the  in- 
ease  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  As 
icretary  Anderson  has  explained,  25  percent  of 
lis,  or  $344  million,  would  be  paid  in  gold,  and 
1  e  balance  of  slightly  more  than  $1  billion  would 
1  held  by  the  Fund  in  non-interest-bearing  notes 
'lich  would  be  cashed  by  the  Fund  only  as 
i  eded  over  an  indefinite  period  ahead. 
.Before  closing  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Bank 
id  President  Black  for  their  constructive  role 
i  international  diplomacy.  The  Bank  has  used 
i  i  good  offices  on  several  occasions  to  promote  an 
Jiicable  settlement  of  difficult  economic  contro- 
Tsies  between  its  members.  Agreement  on  the 
lyment  of  compensation  arising  from  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  recent 
i  tlement  of  claims  between  the  United  Kingdom 
i  d  the  United  Arab  Republic  were  in  large  part 
|3  result  of  the  Bank's  disinterested  mediation. 

Sirrently  the  Bank  is  seeking  to  arrange  a  plan 
r  the  development  of  the  Indus  River  basin 
grich  will  be  acceptable  to  India  and  Pakistan, 
Bos  eliminating  a  major  source  of  misunder- 
&  aiding  between  the  two  countries. 
|The  Bank  and  Fund  together  have  come  to  oc- 
[  py  a  key  position  in  the  structure  of  free- world 
momic  cooperation.  They  have  furthered 
linciples  of  international  economic  behavior 
tfitical  with  those  underlying  our  own  foreign 
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economic  policies.  They  have  helped  to  mobilize 
in  support  of  those  principles  the  economic  re- 
sources of  many  countries,  thus  easing  the  finan- 
cial burden  on  themselves.  An  expansion  of  the 
activities  of  both  institutions  is  required  in  order 
to  bring  greater  economic  strength  and  cohesion 
to  the  free  world  as  a  whole.  For  these  reasons 
the  Department  of  State  strongly  supports  the 
proposed  legislation  enabling  an  increase  in  their 
financial  resources. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Atomic  Energy  Legislation  Through  85th  Congress,  2d 
Session.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Decem- 
ber 1958.    230  pp. 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Briefing  on  Current  World  Situation.  Hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  January 
28-29, 1959.     67  pp. 

Countervailing  Duty  on  Wool  Top  From  Uruguay.  Hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  February 
17,  1959.    61  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Furnish  Sup- 
plies and  Services  to  Foreign  Vessels  and  Aircraft. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  3292.  H.  Rept.  77.  Febru- 
ary 25,  1959.    8  pp. 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  The  first  annual  report  covering  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  IAEA  for  the  year  1957,  in  addition  to 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Agency's  preparatory  com- 
mission, which  functioned  from  October  26,  1956,  to 
October  1,  1957,  pursuant  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  Participation  Act.  February  26,  1959. 
36  pp. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Postal  Services 

Regulations  of  execution  of  the  Convention  of  the  Postal 
Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain.     Signed  at  Bogota 
November  9,  1955.     Entered  into  force  March  1,  1956. 
TIAS  3653. 
Ratification  deposited:   Panama,  February  9,  1959. 

Agreement  relative  to  parcel  post,  final  protocol,  and  reg- 
ulations of  execution  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  Spain.     Signed  at  Bogota  November  9,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3654. 
Ratification,  deposited:   Panama,  February  9,  1959. 
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Agreement  relative  to  money  orders  and  final  protocol 
of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain.    Signed 
at  Bogota  November  9,  1955.     Entered  into  force  March 
1,  1956.     TIAS  3655. 
Ratification  deposited:  Panama,  February  9,  1959. 

Slavery 

Slavery  convention  signed  at  Geneva  September  25,  1926, 
as  amended  by  the  protocol  of  December  7,  1953  (46 
Stat.  2183;  TIAS  3532). 

Accession  deposited:  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic, January  27, 1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Second  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  November  8,  1952. 
Signature:   Chile,  February  2,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:   February  2,  1959. 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
to  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  October  24,  1953. 
Signature:   Chile,  February  2,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:   February  2,  1959. 

Whaling 

Protocol  to  the  international  whaling  convention  of  1946 
(TIAS    1849).     Done    at    Washington    November    19, 
1956.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Mexico,  March  9,  1959. 

BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  for  construction  and  dredging  of  a  new  cut- 
off channel  in  the  Saint  Clair  River  section  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Connecting  Channels  under  article  III  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  January  11,  1909  (36 
Stat.  2448).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa 
February  27,  1959.  Entered  into  force  February  27, 
1959. 

Norway 

Agreement  approving  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing  of 
classified  patent  applications  in  the  United  States  and 
Norwav.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo  Decem- 
ber 5,  1958,  and  January  6  and  17,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  January  17,  1959. 

Philippines 

Agreement  concerning  procedures  for  settlement  of 
claims  arising  out  of  training  and  firing  exercises  con- 
ducted during  January  and  February  1959.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  aide  memoire  dated  at  Manila  January 
21,  1959.    Entered  into  force  January  21,  1959. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  9  confirmed  James  W.  Riddle- 
berger  to  be  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  in  the  Department  of  State. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Designations 

Henry  Clinton  Reed  as  Alternate  Representative  on 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  effe©. 
tive  March  6. 

John  M.  Steeves  as  consul  general  at  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao,  effective  March  8,  1959.  (For  biographic  details 
see  press  release  188  dated  March  14.) 

Sterling  J.  Cottrell  as  Political  Adviser  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Pacific,  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  effective 
March  9,  1959.  ( For  biographic  details,  see  press  release 
189  dated  March  14.) 

Stellan  C.  Wollmar  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operations 
Mission,  Afghanistan,  effective  March  10.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  press  release  171  dated  March  10.) 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Addres< 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex 
cept  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ol 
tained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  the  Philippines 

TIAS  4138.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  th 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  amending  agreement  of  Marcl 
23,  1948,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed 
Manila  September  18  and  October  3,  1958.  Entered  int 
force  October  3,  1958. 


TIAS  4139.    2  pd 


Military  Advisory  Mission  to  Brazil. 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America 
Brazil,  extending  agreement  of  July  29,  1948,  as  amend 
and    extended.      Exchange   of   notes— Dated   at   Rio 
Janeiro  March  4  and  April  2,  1958.     Entered  into  for 
April  2,  1958. 

Weather  Stations — Cooperative  Program  at  Antofagast 
Quintero  and  Puerto  Montt.    TIAS  4142.     4  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  ar 
Chile,  extending  agreement  of  March  1,  1957.    Exchang 
of  notes — Signed  at  Santiago  November  13  and  21,  19 
Entered  into  force  November  21,  1958. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  4143.     6  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  ai, 
Brazil,   amending   agreement   of   September   6,    1946, 
amended.      Exchange    of   notes — Signed    at   Washingtc 
December  1,  1958.    Entered  into  force  December  1,  195 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4144. 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  a) 
Brazil,   amending   agreement  of  December   31,   1956, 
corrected  and  amended.     Exchange  of  notes — Signed 
Washington    December    12,    1958.      Entered    into    for 
December  12,  1958. 
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Security  in  the  Free  World 


REPORT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER' 


X&'y-'y- 


My  Fellow  Americans  :  Tonight  I  want  to  talk 
pith  you  about  two  subjects : 

One  is  about  a  city  that  lies  four  thousand  miles 
way.  It  is  West  Berlin.  In  a  turbulent  world 
t  has  been  for  a  decade  a  symbol  of  freedom.  But 
ecently  its  name  has  come  to  symbolize  also  the 
fforts  of  imperialistic  communism  to  divide  the 
ree  world,  to  throw  us  off  balance,  and  to  weaken 
>ur  will  for  making  certain  of  our  collective 
ecurity. 

Next  I  shall  talk  to  you  about  the  state  of  our 
Nation's  posture  of  defense  and  the  free  world's 
apacity  to  meet  the  challenges  that  the  Soviets 
ncessantly  pose  to  peace  and  to  our  own  security. 

First,  West  Berlin. 

You  have  heard  much  about  this  city  recently 
nd  possibly  wondered  why  American  troops  are 
a  it  at  all. 

How  did  we  get  there  in  the  first  place  ?  What 
esponsibilities  do  we  have  in  connection  with  it, 
nd  how  did  we  acquire  them  ?  Why  has  there  de- 
eloped  a  situation  surrounding  this  city  that  poses 
nother  of  the  recurring  threats  to  peace  that  bear 
he  stamp  of  Soviet  manufacture  ? 

Occupation  Areas  Defined 

Let's  begin  with  a  brief  review  of  recent  history. 

We  first  acquired  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
IVest  Berlin  as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  Even 
>efore  the  war  ended,  when  the  defeat  and  capit- 
,  Jation  of  Nazi  Germany  were  in  sight,  the  Allied 
powers,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  signed  agree- 
ments defining  the  areas  of  occupation  in  Germany 
i<nd  Berlin  which  they  would  assume.  As  a  result, 
Germany  and  the  city  of  Berlin  were  each  divided 

1  Delivered  to  the  Nation  by  television  and  radio  on  Mar. 
6  (White  House  press  release). 
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into  four  zones,  occupied  by  American,  British, 
French,  and  Soviet  troops,  respectively. 

Under  the  wartime  agreements  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Western  Allies  entered  into  occupation 
of  West  Berlin  and  withdrew  our  armies  from  the 
Soviet  Zone.  Accordingly,  the  boundary  of  the 
Soviet  Zone,  like  our  presence  in  Berlin,  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  basis  of  these  same  agreements. 
Also  by  agreement  among  the  occupying  powers, 
the  Western  Allies — the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France — were  guaranteed  free  ac- 
cess to  Berlin. 

Here  in  my  office  is  a  map  of  Germany.  The 
light  portion  of  the  map  is  West  Germany;  the 
darker  portion  is  East  Germany.  The  lighter  gray 
lanes  are  the  air  corridors  to  Berlin,  and  the  dotted 
lines  show  both  the  main  roads  and  railroads  that 
give  us  access  to  the  city.  Notice  that  the  city  of 
Berlin  is  110  miles  inside  East  Germany ;  that  is, 
it  is  110  miles  from  the  nearest  boundary  of  West 
Germany.  Here  is  the  territory,  now  in  East  Ger- 
many, that  was  taken  by  our  Army  in  World  War 
II  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Russians  by  political 
agreement  made  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Now  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  our  announced 
purpose  and  that  of  our  wartime  associates  was  the 
pacification  and  eventual  unification  of  Germany 
under  freedom.  We  jointly  agreed  to  undertake 
this  task.  Ever  since  that  time  the  United  States 
has  continuously  recognized  the  obligation  of  the 
Allied  Governments  under  international  law  to 
reach  a  just  peace  settlement  with  Germany  and 
not  to  prolong  the  occupation  of  Germany 
unnecessarily. 

Basic  Purpose  of  Soviet  Government 

The  public  record  demonstrates  clearly  that 
such  a  settlement  has  been  frustrated  only  by  the 
Soviets.    It  quickly  became  evident  that  Soviet 
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leaders  were  not  interested  in  a  free,  unified  Ger- 
many and  were  determined  to  induce  or  force  the 
Western  powers  to  leave  Berlin. 

Ten  years  ago  Senator  John  Foster  Dulles,  now 
our  great  Secretary  of  State,  described  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Soviet  Government.  He  said  that 
purpose  was : 

...  no  less  than  world  domination,  to  be  achieved  by 
gaining  political  power  successively  in  each  of  the  many 
areas  which  had  been  afflicted  by  war,  so  that  in  the  end 
the  United  States,  which  was  openly  called  the  main 
enemy,  would  be  isolated  and  closely  encircled. 

The  current  Berlin  effort  of  the  Soviets  falls 
within  this  pattern  of  basic  purpose. 

The  first  instance  of  unusual  pressure,  clearly 
evidencing  these  purposes,  came  in  1948  when  the 
Communists  imposed  a  blockade  to  force  the  pro- 
tecting Western  troops  out  of  Berlin  and  to  starve 
the  people  of  that  city  into  submission. 

That  plan  failed.  A  free  people  and  a  dramatic 
airlift  broke  the  back  of  the  scheme. 

In  the  end  the  Communists  abandoned  the 
blockade  and  concluded  an  agreement  in  1949  with 
the  Western  powers,  reconfirming  our  right  of 
unrestricted  access  to  the  city. 

Then,  last  November,  the  Soviets  announced 
that  they  intended  to  repudiate  these  solemn  obli- 
gations.2 They  once  more  appear  to  be  living  by 
the  Communist  formula  that  "promises  are  like 
piecrusts,  made  to  be  broken." 

The  Soviet  Government  has  also  announced  its 
intention  to  enter  into  a  peace  treaty  with  the  East 
German  puppet  regime.  The  making  of  this 
treaty,  the  Soviets  assert,  will  deny  our  occupa- 
tion rights  and  our  rights  of  access.  It  is,  of 
course,  clear  that  no  so-called  "peace  treaty"  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  East  German  regime 
can  have  any  moral  or  legal  effect  upon  our  rights. 

The  Soviet  threat  has  since  been  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  accompanied  by  various  and  changing 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  status  of  the 
city.  Their  proposals  have  included  a  vague  offer 
to  make  the  Western  part  of  Berlin — though  not 
the  Eastern  part,  which  the  Soviets  control — a 
so-called  "free  city." 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  West  Berlin  would 
be  free  from,  except  perhaps  from  freedom  itself. 
It  would  not  be  free  from  the  ever-present  danger 


7  For  text  of  Soviet  note  of  Nov.  27  and  U.S.  reply,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  19, 1959,  p.  79. 


of  Communist  domination.  No  one,  certainly  no 
the  two  million  West  Berliners,  can  ignore  th 
cold  fact  that  Berlin  is  surrounded  by  many  divi 
sions  of  Soviet  and  Eastern  German  troops  an< 
by  territory  governed  by  authorities  dedicated  t 
eliminating  freedom  from  the  area. 

Now  a  matter  of  principle — the  United  State 
cannot  accept  the  asserted  right  of  any  govern 
ment  to  break,  by  itself,  solemn  agreements  t 
which  we,  with  others,  are  parties.  But  in  th 
Berlin  situation  both  free  people  and  princip) 
are  at  stake. 

Fundamental  Choices  in  Berlin  Situation 

What,  then,  are  the  fundamental  choices  ^ 
have  in  this  situation  ? 

First,  of  course,  there  is  the  choice  which  tl 
Soviet  rulers  themselves  would  like  us  to  mat 
They  hope  that  we  can  be  frightened  into  abdica 
ing  our  rights — which  are  indeed  responsibi 
ities — to  help  establish  a  just  and  peaceful  solutic 
to  the  German  problem,  rights  which  America 
and  Allied  soldiers  purchased  with  their  lives. 

We  have  no  intention  of  forgetting  our  righ 
or  of  deserting  a  free  people.  Soviet  rulers  shouJ 
remember  that  free  men  have,  before  this,  di( 
for  so-called  "scraps  of  paper"  which  represent* 
duty  and  honor  and  freedom. 

The  shirking  of  our  responsibilities  would  sol1 
no  problems  for  us.  First,  it  would  mean  the  er 
of  all  hopes  for  a  Germany  under  government  i 
German  choosing.  It  would  raise  among  c 
friends  the  most  serious  doubts  about  the  validi 
of  all  the  international  agreements  and  commi 
ments  we  have  made  with  them  in  every  quart 
of  the  globe.  One  result  would  be  to  undermi 
the  mutual  confidence  upon  which  our  entire  sj 
tern  of  collective  security  is  founded. 

This  the  Soviets  would  greet  as  a  great  victo 
over  the  West. 

Obviously,  this  choice  is  unacceptable  to  us. 

The  second  choice  which  the  Soviets  have  coi 
pelled  us  to  face  is  the  possibility  of  war. 

Certainly  the  American  and  Western  peoples  I 
not  want  war.  The  whole  world  knows  th. 
Global  conflict  under  modern  conditions  coil 
mean  the  destruction  of  civilization.  The  Sovt 
rulers  themselves  are  well  aware  of  this  fact. 

But  all  history  has  taught  us  the  grim  less* 
that  no  nation  has  ever  been  successful  in  avoidij 
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le  terrors  of  war  by  refusing  to  defend  its  rights, 
y  attempting  to  placate  aggression. 
Whatever  risk  of  armed  conflict  may  be  inherent 
1  the  present  Berlin  situation,  it  was  deliberately 
•eated  by  the  Soviet  rulers.  Moreover,  the  justice 
f  our  position  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
dently  supported  with  virtual  unanimity  by 
ie  people  of  West  Berlin. 

The  risk  of  war  is  minimized  if  we  stand  firm. 
far  would  become  more  likely  if  we  gave  way 
ad  encouraged  a  rule  of  terrorism  rather  than 
rule  of  law  and  order.  Indeed,  this  is  the  core 
f  the  peace  policy  which  we  are  striving  to  carry 
it  around  the  world.  In  that  policy  is  found  the 
orld's  best  hope  for  peace. 

Now,  our  final  choice  is  negotiation,  even  while 
a  continue  to  provide  for  our  security  against 
ery  threat.  We  are  seeking  meaningful  nego- 
ution  at  this  moment.  The  United  States  and 
3  allies  stand  ready  to  talk  with  Soviet  represent- 
ees at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances 
hich  offer  prospects  of  worthwhile  results. 
We  have  no  selfish  material  aims  in  view.  We 
ek  no  domination  over  others — only  a  just  peace 
>r  the  world  and  particularly,  in  this  instance, 
>r  the  people  most  involved. 
We  are  ready  to  consider  all  proposals  which 
ay  help  to  reassure  and  will  take  into  account 
ie  European  peoples  most  concerned. 
We  are  willing  to  listen  to  new  ideas  and  are 
•epared  to  present  others.  We  will  do  every- 
ing  within  our  power  to  bring  about  serious 
gotiations  and  to  make  these  negotiations 
eaningful. 

<Ve  Will  Not  Retreat  From  Our  Duty" 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  once  again  of  what  we 
nnot  do. 

We  cannot  try  to  purchase  peace  by  forsaking 
!'0  million  free  people  of  Berlin. 
We  cannot  agree  to  any  permanent  and  com- 
klsory  division  of  the  German  nation,  which 
ould  leave  Central  Europe  a  perpetual  powder 
ill,  even  though  we  are  ready  to  discuss  with 
1  affected  nations  any  reasonable  methods  for  its 
1  entual  unification. 

i.  We  cannot  recognize  the  asserted  right  of  any 
ition  to  dishonor  its  international  agreements 
henever  it  chooses.  If  we  should  accept  such  a 
[intention  the  whole  process  of  negotiation  would 
scome  a  barren  mockery. 
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We  must  not,  by  weakness  or  irresolution,  in- 
crease the  risk  of  war. 

Finally,  we  cannot,  merely  for  the  sake  of  dem- 
onstrating so-called  "flexibility,"  accept  any  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  which  would  undermine  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  Soviet  note  of  March  2d  appears  to  be  a 
move  toward  negotiation  on  an  improved  basis. 
We  would  never  negotiate  under  a  dictated  time 
limit  or  agenda  or  on  other  unreasonable  terms. 
We  are,  with  our  allies,  however,  in  view  of  the 
changed  tone  of  the  Soviet  note,  concerting  a  reply 
to  that  note. 

It  is  my  hope  that  thereby  all  of  us  can  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  an  early  meeting 
at  the  level  of  foreign  ministers. 

Assuming  developments  that  justify  a  summer 
meeting  at  the  summit,  the  United  States  would 
be  ready  to  participate  in  that  further  effort. 

Our  position,  then,  is  this :  We  will  not  retreat 
one  inch  from  our  duty.  We  shall  continue  to 
exercise  our  right  of  peaceful  passage  to  and  from 
West  Berlin.  We  will  not  be  the  first  to  breach 
the  peace;  it  is  the  Soviets  who  threaten  the  use 
of  force  to  interfere  with  such  free  passage.  We 
are  ready  to  participate  fully  in  every  sincere 
effort  at  negotiation  that  will  respect  the  existing 
rights  of  all  and  their  opportunity  to  live  in  peace. 

Cooperative  Efforts  To  Protect  Freedom 

Today's  Berlin  difficulty  is  not  the  first  stum- 
bling block  that  international  communism  has 
placed  along  the  road  to  peace.  The  world  has 
enjoyed  little  relief  from  tension  in  the  past  dozen 
years.  As  long  as  the  Communist  empire  con- 
tinues to  seek  world  domination  we  shall  have  to 
face  threats  to  the  peace  of  varying  character  and 
location.  We  have  lived  and  will  continue  to  live 
in  a  period  where  emergencies  manufactured  by 
the  Soviets  follow  one  another  like  beads  on  a 
string. 

Whatever  the  length  of  that  period,  we  shall 
have  to  remain  continuously  ready  to  repel  ag- 
gression, whether  it  be  political,  economic,  or  mili- 
tary. Every  day  our  policies  of  peace  will  be  sub- 
jected to  test.  We  must  have  steadiness  and  reso- 
lution and  firm  adherence  to  our  own  carefully 
thought-out  policies. 

We  must  avoid  letting  fear  or  lack  of  confidence 
turn  us  from  the  course  that  self-respect,  decency, 
and  love  of  liberty  point  out.    To  do  so  would  be 
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to  dissipate  the  creative  energies  of  our  people, 
upon  whom  our  real  security  rests.  This  we  will 
never  do. 

Now,  to  build  toward  peace  and  maintain  free- 
world  security  will  require  action  in  every  field 
of  human  enterprise.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  working  together  in  close 
cooperation,  adjusting  their  differences,  sharing 
their  common  burdens,  pursuing  their  common 
goals.  We  are  carrying  out  just  such  an  effort. 
We  call  it  mutual  security. 

We  recognize  that  freedom  is  indivisible. 
Wherever  in  the  world  freedom  is  destroyed,  by 
that  much  is  every  free  nation  hurt. 

If  the  United  States  alone  had  to  carry  the  full 
burden  of  defending  its  interests  from  the  Com- 
munist threat,  we  would  have  to  draft  a  much 
larger  portion  of  our  manhood  into  the  armed 
services,  spend  many  more  billions  of  treasure,  and 
put  a  more  intense  strain  on  all  our  resources  and 
capacities.  We  would  become  more  and  more  like 
a  garrison  state. 

Fortunately  we  do  not  have  to  adopt  such  a 
desperate  course.  Nearly  50  nations  have  joined 
with  us  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  protect  freedom. 
This  system  of  mutual  security  allows  each  nation 
to  provide  the  forces  which  it  is  best  able  to 
supply. 

Now  what  is  the  strength  of  these  forces? 
What  are  we  contributing  to  the  joint  effort? 
What  can  we  count  on  from  our  allies? 

Let's  look  first  at  our  own  contribution.  Let 
us  look  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  own 
security. 

Of  late  I — and  I  am  sure  the  American  peo- 
ple— have  heard  or  read  conflicting  claims  about 
our  defenses. 

We  have  heard  that  our  military  posture  has 
been  subordinated  to  a  balanced  budget,  jeop- 
ardizing our  national  defense. 

We  have  heard  that  our  defenses  are  presently — 
or  they  will  be  sometime  in  the  future — inadequate 
to  meet  recurrent  Communist  threats. 

We  have  heard  that  more  manpower  in  our 
forces  than  I  have  recommended  is  essential  in  the 
present  circumstances,  for  psychological  reasons 
if  for  no  other. 

My  friends,  such  assertions  as  these  are  simply 
not  true.  They  are  without  foundation.  It  is  not 
likely,  however — and  this  is  indeed  fortunate — 


that  such  assertions  will  lead  the  Soviet  Union  t 
miscalculate  our  true  strength. 

Design  of  Our  Defense 

The  design  of  our  defense  is  the  product  of  th 
best  composite  judgment  available  for  the  fulfil] 
ment  of  our  security  needs. 

First,  we  are  devoting  great  sums  for  the  mair 
tenance  of  forces  capable  of  nuclear  retaliator 
strikes.  This  capability  is  our  indispensabl 
deterrent  to  aggression  against  us. 

The  central  core  of  our  deterrent  striking  fore 
is  our  Strategic  Air  Command  with  its  long-rang 
bombers.  They  are  reinforced  by  naval  aircraf 
missiles  of  varying  types,  and  tactical  fighte 
bombers.  This  array  will  soon  include  weapor 
of  even  greater  power  and  effectiveness. 

The  capacity  of  our  combined  striking  forc< 
represents  an  almost  unimaginable  destructh 
power.  It  is  protected  by  a  vast  early  warnui 
system  and  by  powerful  air  defense  forces. 

More  and  more  this  great  retaliatory  force  wi 
feature  intermediate  as  well  as  long-range  missili 
capable  of  reaching  any  target  on  the  earth,  i 
we  steadily  go  through  the  transition  period  froj 
bomber  to  missile  as  the  backbone  of  this  strikir 
force,  we  nevertheless  continue  replacing  bomber 
powerful  as  we  know  them  now  to  be,  with  othe: 
of  greater  power,  greater  range,  and  greater  spee 
In  this  way  we  take  care  of  the  needs  of  this  yes 
and  those  immediately  ahead,  even  as  we  pla 
develop,  and  build  for  the  future. 

We  are  engaged  in  an  endless  process  of  r 
search,  development,  and  production  to  equip  01 
forces  with  new  weapons. 

This  process  is  tremendously  costly,  even  shou 
we  consider  it  only  in  terms  of  money.  If  we  a 
to  master  the  problem  of  security  over  a  prolong! 
period,  we  cannot  forever  borrow  from  the  futu 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present. 

Therefore  we  must  concentrate  our  resources  < 
those  things  we  need  most,  minimizing  those  pr 
grams  that  make  less  decisive  contributions  to  o" 
Nation.    Effective  defense  comes  first. 

Missile  Development 

Today  there  is  no  defense  field  to  which  we  as 
devoting  more  talent,  skill,  and  money  than  tbt 
of  missile  development. 
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I'd  like  to  have  you  look  at  this  chart  showing 
hree  lists  of  missiles. 


Type 

Now  in  use 

Available  in  1969 

Active  research  and 
development 

ilr  to  Air 

Genie 

Falcon  GAR  III 

Falcon  GAR  IX 

Sidewinder 

Falcon  GAR  IV 

Falcon  GAR  XI 

Sparrow  I 

Eagle 

Sparrow  III 

Falcon  GAR  I 

Falcon  GAR  II 

.ir  to  Surface 

Bullpup 

Zuni 

Corvus 
Hound  Dog 
Quail 

urfacetoAir 

Nike  Ajax 

Hawk 

Tartar 

Nike  Hercules 

Bomarc 

Nike  Zeus 

Terrier 

Tabs 

urface  to 

Honest  John 

Little  John 

Sergeant 

Surface 

Corporal 

Lacrosse 

Pershing 

Redstone 

Mace 

Polaris 

Regulus  I 

Jupiter 

Titan 

Matador 

Snark 

Minuteman 

Trior 

Atlas 

The  first  list  shows  17  different  types  of  missiles 
low  in  use  by  our  Armed  Forces.  The  second  list 
shows  missiles  that  will  be  available  for  use  in 
959.  There  are  11  different  types.  The  third  list 
hows  13  more  types  of  missiles  now  in  the  re- 
search and  development  stages.  In  all  there  are 
U  types  of  missiles. 

Now  there  is,  of  course,  a  constant  parade  of 
mprovement,  with  newer  and  better  weapons 
Constantly  crowding  out  the  older  and  less  efficient 
>nes.  The  first  model  of  any  new  piece  of  equip- 
vient  is  always  relatively  primitive.  The  first 
'ewing  machine,  the  first  typewriter,  the  first  auto- 
nobile — all  left  much  to  be  desired.  And  even  the 
•ockets  that  dazzle  us  today  will  soon  become  the 
;VTodel  T's — the  "Tin  Lizzies" — of  the  missile  age. 

We  must  never  become  frozen  in  obsolescence. 
!'  In  addition  to  the  forces  comprising  our  retal- 
iatory striking  power,  we  have  potent  and  flex- 
ible naval,  ground,  and  amphibious  elements.  We 
|iave  a  growing  array  of  nuclear-powered  ships, 
;)oth  submarines  and  surface  vessels. 

Worldwide  deployment  of  Army  divisions,  in- 
cluding missile  units,  increases  the  ability  of  the 
!  J.S.  Army  and  the  Marines  to  rapidly  apply  nec- 
essary force  to  any  area  of  trouble.  At  home,  the 
[Strategic  Army  Corps  is  ready  and  able  to  move 
promptly  as  needed  to  any  area  of  the  world. 
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I  believe  that  the  American  people  want,  are 
entitled  to,  can  indefinitely  pay  for,  and  now  have 
and  will  continue  to  have  a  modern,  effective,  and 
adequate  Military  Establishment.  In  this  overall 
conviction  I  am  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  best 
military  opinion  I  can  mobilize  and  by  scientific 
and  every  other  kind  of  talent  that  is  giving  its 
attention  to  a  problem  to  which  I  personally  have 
devoted  a  lifetime. 

Strength  of  Our  Free-World  Allies 

As  all  thoughtful  citizens  know,  our  own  secu- 
rity requires  the  supplemental  and  reinforcing 
strength  provided  by  the  free  world's  total. 

In  the  Far  East,  nations  with  which  we  are  asso- 
ciated in  a  common  defense  system  have  over  a 
million  trained  soldiers  standing  watch  over  the 
free-world  frontiers. 

In  Europe,  the  efforts  of  15  nations  are  united 
in  support  of  freedom. 

In  global  totals  our  friends  are  contributing 
over  200  ground  divisions,  30,000  aircraft,  and 
2,500  combatant  naval  vessels  to  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  free  world.  For  every  soldier  we 
have  under  arms,  our  free-world  allies  have  five. 

Through  each  of  these  stout  efforts  we 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  freedom. 

Our  mutual  security  program  supports  this  joint 
undertaking  by  helping  to  equip  our  partners  with 
the  weapons  they  cannot  by  themselves  provide 
and  by  helping  them  keep  their  economies  strong. 

This  mutual  effort  provides  a  constructive,  long- 
term  answer  to  the  recurrent  crises  engineered  by 
the  Communists.  It  strengthens  the  stability  of 
free  nations  and  lessens  opportunities  for  Com- 
munist subversion  and  penetration.  It  supports 
economic  growth  and  gives  hope  and  confidence  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  It  is  America's  strongest 
instrument  for  positive  action  in  the  world  today. 

Last  Friday  [March  13]  I  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  special  message  presenting  my  recommendations 
for  this  important  part  of  our  defense  and  secu- 
rity program  for  the  coming  year.3  Let  me  repeat 
that  definition  of  that  program :  It  is  an  important 
part  of  our  defense  and  security  program  for  the 
coming  year.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  better 
means  of  showing  our  resolution,  our  firmness, 
and  our  understanding  of  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge than  to  support  this  program  in  full 
measure. 
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1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  30, 1959,  p.  427. 
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These  funds  are  vital  to  our  national  and  free- 
world  security.  Any  misguided  effort  to  reduce 
them  below  what  I  have  recommended  weakens 
the  sentries  of  freedom  wherever  they  stand. 

In  this  conviction,  also,  I  am  supported  by  the 
military  experts  of  our  Government. 

Standing  Equal  to  the  Challenge 

Fellow  Americans,  of  one  thing  I  am  sure :  that 
we  have  the  courage  and  capacity  to  meet  the 
stern  realities  of  the  present  and  the  future.  We 
need  only  to  understand  the  issues  and  to  practice 
the  self-discipline  that  freedom  demands. 

Our  security  shield  is  the  productivity  of  our 
free  economy,  the  power  of  our  military  forces, 
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and  the  enduring  might  of  a  great  community  of 
nations  determined  to  defend  their  freedom. 

We  Americans  have  been,  from  the  beginning, 
a  free  people,  people  who  by  their  spiritual  and 
moral  strength  and  their  love  of  country  provide 
the  mainspring  for  all  we  have  done,  are  doing, 
and  will  do.    In  those  truths  we  place  our  faith. 

So,  together  with  our  allies,  we  stand  firm  whei 
ever  the  probing  finger  of  any  aggressor  maj 
point.    Thus  we  lessen  the  risk  of  aggression ;  thi 
we  shall  with  resolution  and  courage  struggle 
ever  forward  to  the  dream  of  a  just  and  permanent 
peace. 

God  helping  us,  we  shall  stand  always  equal  to 
the  challenge. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


It  has  become  a  commonplace  in  making  speeches 
to  each  other  to  say  that  Canadians  and  Americans 
share  a  common  heritage.  It  is  a  commonplace 
because  it  expresses  an  obvious  truth.  We  do  in- 
deed share  a  common  heritage  which,  in  the  final 
analysis,  we  would  both  agree  far  transcends  in 
importance  any  of  the  problems  which  arise  from 
time  to  time  to  vex  our  neighborly  relations.  We 
are  indeed  the  inheritors  of  personal  liberties, 
without  which  all  of  our  material  blessings  would 
count  for  naught — liberties  which  we  take  for 
granted  as  we  do  the  stars  but  which  are  now  de- 
nied, and  always  have  been  denied,  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  seeming  security  of  our  daily  routine 
lives  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  our  world  is  in  a 
state  of  crisis,  that  we  are  indeed  engaged  in  a 
global  struggle  for  the  survival  of  a  free  civiliza- 
tion. The  Far  East  is  a  strategic  and  critical  area 
in  this  struggle.  It  is  a  vast  area :  13  countries,  900 
millions  of  people,  approximately  one-third  of  the 
world's  population.     It  includes:  Japan,  Korea, 


1  Address  made  before  the  Canadian  Club,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, on  Mar.  13. 
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China,  the  Philippines,  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Burma,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand ;  11  Asian  countries  and  2 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  in  an  Asian  setting. 

The  11  Asian  countries  comprise  a  region  of 
great  diversity,  divided  by  sharp  differences  in  tra- 
dition, religion,  culture,  and  circumstances.  The 
economies  range  from  the  great  industrial,  mercan- 
tile complex  of  Japan  to  the  primitive  economies  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Eight  out  of  the  11  of  these  coun- 
tries have  achieved  their  independence  since  1945. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  area  is  one  of  great  poten- 
tial wealth  in  both  human  and  natural  resources 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  suffering  from  mass 
poverty  and  ignorance,  economic  and  political  in- 
stability, shortage  of  investment  capital,  shortage 
of  technicians  of  all  kinds,  shortage  of  educational 
facilities,  deep  resentments  of  Western  colonialism, 
deep  suspicions  of  the  white  man,  and  fears  of  a 
new  exploitation.  It  is  an  area  seething  with  a 
new  spirit  of  nationalism,  social  unrest,  and  rising 
aspirations  for  a  place  in  the  sun  and  a  better  life 
for  its  poverty-stricken  millions.  And  interre- 
lated with  and  overriding  all  of  its  problems  an 
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aggressions,  infiltrations,  and  subversions  of 
nternational  Communists. 
dw  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
pervasive  threat  by  helping  to  build  up  the 
tary,  political,  and  economic  strength  of  our 
Eastern  allies  and  friends  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
:.  This  is  the  sole  purpose  of  our  mutual  secu- 
programs  in  these  countries. 
3t  the  governments  of  all  of  these  free  coun- 
s  without  exception  have  a  gnawing  fear  of  the 
ping  power  and  threat  of  Red  China.  And  be- 
e  Red  China  is  a  major  threat  to  their  new- 
id  independence  and  therefore  a  major  threat 
ie  security  of  the  free  world,  it  is  essential  that 
la  policy  be  coldly  realistic  and  one  that  best 
3S  free-world  security  interests  and  objectives. 

rtisan  Support 

leed  not  remind  you  that  U.S.  China  policy  has 
a  subject  of  bitter  controversy.    It  has  dis- 
ed  friendships,  has  lent  itself  to  name  calling, 
ie  questioning  of  motives,  and  in  some  tragic 
mces  to  the  questioning  of  loyalty  itself.    But, 
lge  as  it  may  seem,  U.S.  China  policy  has  prob- 
enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  bipartisan  sup- 
in  the  United  States  than  any  other  major 
■;y  of  our  Government. 

nee  1950  the  difference  in  basic  China  policy 
een  former  President  Truman  and  President 
nhower  is  the  difference  between  Tweedledum 
1  Tweedledee. 

i  early  1950,  following  the  Communist  take- 

i.  of  the  mainland  in  December  1949  and  about 

,  ime  of  British  recognition,  President  Truman 

bd  the  recommendation  made  to  him  that  we 

:?nize  Red  China.    The  Republican  attack  on 

^Democrats  in  the  1952  election  campaign  was 

i>n  basic  China  policy  as  it  then  was  but  rather 

rhat  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  vacillations 

!  blunders  which  had  helped   to  create  the 

jikenstein  monster  of  Red  China  and  enhance 

iaenace  to  the  free  world.    In  1956,  an  election 

1 1,  a  Democratic-sponsored  resolution,  reaffirm- 

|i  support  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  opposing 

^eating  of  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations, 

tied  the  House  by  a  vote  of  391  to  0  and  of  86  to 

j  the  Senate.     Not  a  single  Congressman  or 

itor  of  either  party  was  willing  to  vote  against 

resolution.    This  is  a  phenomenon  unprece- 

ed  in  American  political  history.    When  the 
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parties  later  assembled  for  their  national  conven- 
tions they  adopted  almost  identical  planks  in  sup- 
port of  this  policy.  In  the  recent  Taiwan  crisis 
Mr.  Truman  was  among  the  first  to  come  out  in 
strong  support  of  President  Eisenhower's  position. 
To  repeat,  the  differences  of  opinion  about  China 
policy  do  not  represent  differences  between  polit- 
ical parties  but  rather  differences  between  indi- 
viduals, irrespective  of  party  lines. 

Herbert  Feis  called  his  book  on  the  subject  The 
China  Tangle.  It  is  a  good  name.  The  controversy 
is  indeed  a  tangle,  a  tangle  of  truths,  untruths,  and 
half-truths.  It  is  entangled  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  distortions.  The  Communists  will  al- 
ways see  to  it  that  this  is  so.  It  is  entangled  by  the 
unwitting  acceptance  by  many  highly  respected 
and  intelligent  Americans  of  the  subtle  propa- 
ganda and  misinformation  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. It  is  entangled  by  our  early  failures  to 
recognize  the  origin,  nature,  direction,  and  control 
of  the  Communist  revolution  in  China.  It  is  en- 
tangled by  the  corruption  and  ineptness  which 
existed  in  certain  elements  of  the  Kuomingtang 
but  which  was  exploited  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  all  Chinese  Government  leaders  were  corrupt 
and  inept.  And,  finally,  it  is  entangled  by  honest 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  objective  and 
well-informed — differences  of  opinion  which, 
thank  God,  have  always  existed  and  always  will 
exist  concerning  public  questions  in  the  kind  of 
free  society  we  are  struggling  to  preserve  in  the 
world  today. 

U.S.  Policy  Simple  To  State 

But  despite  the  tangle  and  however  complex  it 
might  be  in  implementation,  our  policy  is  simple  to 
state.  On  the  one  hand,  our  policy  is  to  face  up  to 
the  realities  of  Chinese  Communist  objectives,  op- 
posing the  further  spread  of  Chinese  Communist 
influence  and  power.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  prin- 
cipal means  to  this  end,  our  policy  is  to  keep  alive, 
support,  and  strengthen  a  non-Communist  Chinese 
Government,  firmly  oriented  to  the  free  world,  as 
a  foil  and  a  challenge  to  the  fanatical,  aggressive, 
hostile,  and  threatening  International  Communist 
regime  of  Peiping,  an  implacable  enemy  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  all  the  foundations  upon 
which  a  free  society  rests. 

It  is  often  charged  that  our  policy  is  tied  to  the 
political  fortunes  of  one  man :   Chiang  Kai-shek. 
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This  is  a  reductio  ad  dbsurdum.  Chiang  is  in 
fact  a  time-tested  friend  and  ally.  He  has  never 
broken  his  word  to  us  or  an  agreement  with  us. 
Following  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  all  of  the  West- 
ern powers  were  soon  swept  from  the  Western 
Pacific.  We  were  swept  about  as  far  as  we  could 
be  swept  this  side  of  the  South  Pole — Melbourne, 
Australia.  When  the  Japanese  had  Chiang  bot- 
tled up  in  Chungking,  having  occupied  all  of  his 
ports  of  entry  and  large  sections  of  his  country, 
and  Chiang  with  no  ally  within  thousands  of  miles, 
they  made  him  a  princely  offer  to  sell  out  to  them. 
He  refused,  fighting  on  against  overwhelming 
odds.  This  refusal  saved  thousands  of  Allied 
lives.  Had  he  sold  out,  there  would  have  been 
released  from  iy2  to  2  million  additional  Japanese 
troops  to  oppose  our  advance  from  the  south. 

He  refused  to  sell  out  to  the  Russians.  After  the 
Russians  had  occupied  Manchuria — that  great 
prize  which  they  received  for  5  days  of  nominal 
participation  in  the  Pacific  war  and,  incidentally, 
the  most  strategic  base  in  all  of  Asia  for  carrying 
out  their  objectives  of  communizing  Asia — they 
invited  Chiang  to  come  into  their  economic  orbit, 
saying  that  they  would  settle  his  Communist  prob- 
lem for  him.  He  rejected  this  offer,  and  they 
retaliated  by  refusing  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  transport  troops  of  the  Nationalist  Government 
into  Manchuria  to  take  over  territory  in  accord- 
ance with  solemn  agreements  to  which  the  Soviets 
were  party.  Instead,  the  Soviets  turned  over  vast 
areas  and  Japanese  arms  and  equipment  to  the 
Chinese  Communists.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
on  August  14,  1945,  the  day  the  Japanese  surren- 
dered, the  Soviets  had  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  China  acknowledging  its  sovereignty 
over  Manchuria  and  pledging  all  moral,  material, 
and  military  support  to  that  Government. 

And  finally,  Chiang  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
sell  out  to  Peiping,  which  constantly  plies  him  with 
lavish  offers. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  if  Chiang  should  die  to- 
night, the  validity  of  our  policy  would  in  no  way 
be  affected.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  there  are  only 
two  choices  available  to  us:  the  anti-Communist 
Republic  of  China,  our  friend,  or  the  International 
Communist  regime  of  Peiping,  a  deadly  enemy 
dedicated  to  our  destruction. 

In  Chungking  back  in  1945,  some  of  my  friends 
and  associates  thought  that  the  Democratic  League 
offered  a  third  force  which  we  should  cultivate 


and  support.  It  was  later  recognized  as  a  Coi 
munist-front  organization  designed  to  ensnare  ti 
middle-of-the-road  intellectuals. 

Basis  for  Nonrecognition  of  Red  China 

Our  opposition  to  the  Red  regime  is  not,  as  y 
are  often  told,  based  upon  the  disapproval  of  :. 
ideology  or  an  economic  system,  much  as  we  abh' 
both.  We  recognize  many  totalitarian  reghri 
with  varying  economic  systems,  and  we  have  nj 
refused  to  sit  down  with  them  in  the  world  forii 
of  the  United  Nations.  Nor  is  our  policy,  as  son- 
times  charged,  based  upon  an  emotional  reactii 
to  the  Korean  war.  Our  policy  is  a  coldly  realise 
one,  based  upon  three  major  considerations,  1 
directly  related  to  the  overall  collective  secur- 
of  the  free  world. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  is  the  secur.v 
interest  of  the  United  States.  It  is  often  forg  - 
ten  or  ignored  that  the  recognition  of  Red  Clri 
would,  as  a  practical  matter,  mean  the  liquidate  l 
of  the  Republic  of  China  with  all  that  would  me  i 
to  our  strategic,  psychological,  and  moral  posith 
in  our  opposition  to  Communist  expansion  in  te 
Far  East.  Taiwan  is  a  vital  link  in  our  islai 
chain  of  defenses  in  the  Pacific,  all  now  coveil 
by  bilateral  defense  treaties.  The  Chinese  m  - 
tary  forces  on  Taiwan  of  some  600,000  are  n 
important  factor  in  the  military  balance  of  poT  r 
in  the  Pacific  and  a  continuing  deterrent  to  e 
renewal  of  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  i 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  If  Taiwan  should  be  ghn 
over  to  the  Communists,  Japan,  the  Philippic, 
and  all  of  Southeast  Asia  would  be  seriouy 
threatened. 

The  second  basic  consideration  is  our  inteist 
in  helping  other  Asian  nations  maintain  their  :i- 
tional  independence.  Our  bilateral  and  mui- 
lateral  defense  treaties,  as  well  as  our  mutil 
security  programs,  are  designed  to  this  end.  -f 
the  United  States  were  to  abandon  its  comnt- 
ments  to  the  Republic  of  China  in  order  to  > 
pease  the  threatening  Red  Chinese,  no  country  n 
Asia  could  feel  that  it  could  longer  rely  upon  ie 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  the  Cn- 
munist  threat.  These  comparatively  weak  naths 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  come  to  term- 
the  best  they  could  get — with  the  Peiping  cos- 
sus.  Not  only  could  we  then  expect  a  rapid  explo- 
sion of  communism  throughout  Asia,  but  the  m<al 
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osition  of  the  United  States  upon  which  we  must 
sly  for  much  of  our  strength  throughout  the 
orld  would  suffer  irreparable  damage. 

The  third  major  consideration  is  the  long-range 
iterests  and  future  orientation  of  the  Chinese 
eople  themselves.  The  anti-Communist  Govern- 
lent  of  the  Eepublic  of  China  is  a  symbol  of 
!hinese  opposition  to  communism — the  only  rally- 
lg  point  in  the  world  for  non-Communist 
hinese,  the  only  Chinese  alternate  focus  of 
>yalty  for  millions  of  Chinese  on  the  mainland, 
a  Taiwan,  and  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  If 
le  Eepublic  of  China  should  be  liquidated,  it 
rould  extinguish  a  beacon  of  hope  for  millions 
f  mainland  Chinese.  Taiwan's  10  million  would 
e  delivered  to  the  slavery  of  the  mainland,  and 
le  12  million  overseas  Chinese  would  automati- 
illy  become  increasingly  dangerous  cells  of  in- 
ltration  and  subversion  in  the  countries  where 
ley  reside. 

Let  no  one  say  that  representation  is  being 
enied  to  600  million  mainland  Chinese.  The 
matical  Marxists  of  Peiping  come  no  closer  to 
?presenting  the  will  and  aspirations  of  the 
Ihinese  people  than  the  puppet  regime  of  Buda- 
est  comes  to  representing  the  will  and  aspira- 
ions  of  the  Hungarian  people  or  William  Z. 
'oster  comes  to  representing  the  will  and  aspira- 
10ns  of  the  American  people.  They  have  given 
^disputable  evidence  that  they  are  part  and  par- 
il  of  the  apparatus  of  the  international  Com- 
lunist  conspiracy  to  communize  the  world. 

eiping's  Unity  With  Moscow 

Back  in  the  1940's,  when  the  Chinese  Commu- 
ists  were  being  reported  by  some  observers  as  not 
eing  real  Communists  but  rather  the  leaders  of 

democratic  revolution  for  agrarian  reform,  Mao 
'se-tung  was  writing  of  himself,  "I  am  a  Marxist 
edicated  to  communizing  China  and  the  world 
nder  the  leadership  of  Moscow."  All  of  his  sub- 
jquent  actions  have  borne  out  his  dedication  to 
hat  goal.  Peiping  has  demonstrated  its  unity 
rith  Moscow  by  faithfully  following  the  laby- 
inthine  twistings  and  turnings  of  Moscow's  ideo- 
>gical  line  on  bloc  and  world  affairs.  When 
lere  were  rumblings  of  revolt  in  Eastern  Eu- 
ope,  Mao  sent  Chou  En-lai  to  rally  the  wavering 
itellites  into  unity  "under  the  leadership  of  Mos- 
ow."    In   November    1957,    when   Mao   visited 


Moscow,  he  spoke  to  the  students,  including  many 
Chinese,  of  Moscow  University :  "In  the  associa- 
tion of  Socialist  states,"  he  said,  "there  must  be  a 
leader  and  that  leader  is  Moscow." 

Despite  the  price  it  had  to  pay  in  Asian  opinion, 
Peiping  proclaimed  vigorous  approval  of  Mos- 
cow's bloody  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt. 
It  publicly  applauded  the  execution  of  Nagy. 
Mao's  bitter  denunciation  of  Tito  was  not  because 
Tito  was  not  a  Communist  but  rather  because  he 
dared  to  challenge  the  leadership  of  Moscow. 
Most  recently,  at  the  21st  Congress  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Moscow,  Chou  En-lai  addressed  the 
Communists  in  these  words:  "The  most  sacred 
international  duty  of  Communists  in  all  countries 
at  any  time  is  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  socialist  camp  headed  by  the  Soviet 
Union."  Chou  En-lai  said  to  me  one  day  in 
Chungking  back  in  1945,  "Why  do  Americans 
come  over  here  and  go  back  and  write  that  we  are 
not  Communists,  that  we  are  just  agrarian  re- 
formers?" Then,  with  a  light  in  his  eyes,  he  said, 
"We  are  not  agrarian  reformers;  we  are  Com- 
munists, and  we  are  proud  of  it !" 

The  Peiping  regime  was  imposed  by  force  with 
the  volition  of  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Today,  after  9  years,  less 
than  2  percent  belong  to  the  Party.  It  has  kept 
itself  in  power  by  bloody  purges  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  some  18  million  of  mainland  Chinese  in  9 
years.  No  regime  representative  of  its  people 
would  have  to  resort  to  wholesale  murder  in  order 
to  keep  itself  in  power. 

An  Outlaw  Regime 

In  our  view  the  security  interests  of  ourselves, 
of  Asia,  and  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole  demand 
that  we  take  no  action  which  would  create  inter- 
national prestige  for  this  regime,  which  would 
increase  its  capacity  for  advancing  its  objective 
of  communizing  all  of  Asia,  or  which  would  be- 
tray the  hopes  of  those  having  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  resist  it. 

Even  if  no  security  interests  were  involved, 
there  is  no  basis  either  for  the  recognition  of  Pei- 
ping by  the  United  States  or  for  admission  of  that 
regime  to  the  United  Nations.  By  every  stand- 
ard of  national  and  international  conduct,  it  has 
proven  itself  to  be  an  outlaw  regime. 

Take  first  the  question  of  recognition  by  the 
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United  States.  Since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  a  government  by  the  United 
States  has  involved  two  major  tests.  The  first 
test  is  whether  the  act  of  recognition  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  our  view 
the  diplomatic  recognition  of  Red  China  would 
not  be  in  our  country's  national  interests  for 
reasons  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  other  test 
for  diplomatic  recognition  involves  not  only  de 
facto  control  of  territory  but  also  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  live  up  to  international  obligations. 
What  is  the  record  of  Peiping  by  this  standard? 

Gaining  control  of  the  mainland  in  December 
1949,  it  promptly  repudiated  the  international  ob- 
ligations of  China.  It  confiscated  without  com- 
pensation properties  of  other  nationals  valued  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  something 
over  $1  billion  for  the  United  Kingdom  alone. 
It  demanded  and  received  as  blackmail  money 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  additional  be- 
fore it  would  issue  exit  visas  for  the  personnel 
operating  these  properties.  It  threw  foreign  citi- 
zens into  jail  without  trial  and  subjected  many 
of  them  to  the  most  inhuman  tortures.  It  has 
flagrantly  violated  the  Korean  and  Indochina 
armistice  agreements.  It  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
its  commitment  to  us,  reached  after  long  negoti- 
ation and  publicly  announced  in  Geneva  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1955,  to  release  expeditiously  all 
American  citizens  imprisoned  in  China.2  Five 
are  still  being  held  as  political  hostages. 

If  any  of  you  are  inclined  to  say  that,  if  we 
can  tolerate  the  broken  agreements  of  the  Soviets, 
we  should  be  able  to  overlook  the  long  record  of 
broken  agreements  by  the  Red  Chinese,  I  would 
remind  you  that  Soviet  perfidy  in  breaking  inter- 
national agreements  followed  rather  than  pre- 
ceded recognition  by  the  United  States. 

The  Bolsheviks  seized  power  in  1917.  Never- 
theless we  continued  for  16  years  to  recognize  the 
Kerensky  government-in-exile.  By  1933  it  seemed 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  Moscow  might  in- 
deed be  considered  a  peaceful  member  of  society. 
It  had  committed  no  action  of  armed  aggression 
for  more  than  a  decade.  It  had  accepted  the  in- 
dependence of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Poland — all  later  betrayed.  It  pledged  itself  to 
cease  its  subversive  activities  in  the  United  States, 
to  respect  American  rights  in  Russia,  and  to  settle 


Russia's  public  and  private  debts  to  the  United 
States. 

We  need  not  question  that  action  of  recognition 
under  the  circumstances  which  prevailed  at  the 
time.  However,  who  can  now  doubt  that  recog- 
nition would  not  have  been  accorded  even  in  193c 
had  there  been  clear  warning  that  Soviet  promise' 
given  in  that  connection  were  totally  unreliable 
and  that  aggressive  war  would  soon  become  ai 
instrumentality  of  Soviet  policy.  In  the  case  o. 
Communist  China,  we  have  been  clearly  and  un 
mistakably  forewarned. 

Question  of  U.N.  Membership 

Now  how  does  Communist  China  qualify  fo 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  ? 

You  will  remember  when  the  United  Nation 
was  organized  in  1945  it  was  exhaustively  debate< 
whether  membership  should  be  based  upon  un 
versality  or  whether  there  should  be  qualification 
for  membership.  It  was  decided  that  universa1 
ity  was  not  the  test  but  rather  that  an  applicar 
must  fulfill  certain  qualifications.  The  charte 
finally  adopted  provides  that  only  peace-lovin 
nations  willing  to  assume  and  live  up  to  the  obi 
gations  of  the  charter  are  eligible  for  membershi] 
It  further  provides  for  the  expulsion  of  membei 
who  violate  the  charter. 

Is  Red  China  a  peace-loving  nation  ? 

Let  us  again  look  at  the  record.  In  Februar 
1950,  approximately  2  months  after  establishin 
its  regime  on  the  mainland,  it  issued  a  call  to  a 
the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  to  overthrow  the 
governments,  denouncing  their  leaders  as  puppe 
of  the  imperialists.  Before  the  year  was  out, 
invaded  Tibet,  even  though  the  Peiping  regin 
had  just  promised  the  Government  of  India  thi 
it  "would  settle  the  Tibetan  question  by  peacef 
means."  Nine  years  later  it  is  still  engaged  ' 
fighting  the  rebellious  Tibetans.  Also,  before  tl 
year  was  out,  it  invaded  Korea.  For  the  Kore; 
aggression  it  was  denounced  by  United  Natio; 
resolution  as  an  aggressor  against  the  peace  >: 
the  world.3  That  resolution  is  still  outstandin, 
and  Red  China  is  still  defying  the  United  Natior, 
charging  that  the  United  Nations  are  the  aggn- 
sors  in  Korea  and  therefore  without  moral  coi- 
petence  to  supervise  free  elections  for  the  unific- 
tion  of  the  country.    Today  Red  China  is  stl 


2  For  text  of  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19, 
1955,  p.  456. 
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:hreatening  war  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  stubbornly 
refusing  throughout  87  meetings  in  Geneva  and 
Warsaw  to  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  Its  philosophy  was  recently  ex- 
pressed by  the  Peiping  Defense  Minister  in  this 
language:  "Ours  is  a  policy  of  fight- fight,  stop- 
stop — half -fight,  half -stop.  This  is  no  trick  but 
i  normal  thing." 

By  no  stretch  of  interpretation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  could  Red  China  qualify  under 
ihat  charter  as  a  peace-loving  nation  eligible  for 
membership.  Those  advocating  membership  for 
Peiping  are  not  demanding  that  Red  China  change 
its  ways  and  conform  its  policies  to  United  Na- 
tions standards  but  rather  are  insisting  that  the 
United  Nations  rmodify  its  standards  to  accom- 
modate the  lawlessness  of  Peiping.  Those  who 
ire  opposed  to  such  denigration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  are  charged  with  being  unrealistic 
md  denying  the  existence  of  600  million  Chinese. 

\  Majority  Position 

You  might  think  from  much  of  what  you  read 
in  the  press  that  the  U.S.  occupies  an  isolated 
position  in  its  refusal  to  recognize  Red  China.  I 
would  remind  you  that,  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  world,  44  recognize  the  Republic  of  China,  22 
recognize  Peiping.  Many  of  the  22  recognized 
Peiping  before  it  had  demonstrated  its  lawless- 
ness. Of  the  13  countries  of  the  Far  East,  only 
3  recognize  Red  China.  Instead  of  being  isolated, 
we  stand  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  in  this  position.  It  is 
essential  that  this  majority  continue  to  stand  to- 
gether. Other  countries,  particularly  those  most 
exposed  to  the  immediate  menace  of  Communist 
power,  have  been  following  the  lead  of  such  coun- 
tries as  yours  and  ours.  Many  of  them  are  watch- 
ing anxiously  to  see  what  we  are  going  to  do.  If 
we  should  begin  to  break  ranks  and  withdraw 
opposition  to  the  reckless  course  of  this  aggressor, 
these  countries  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
get  on  the  bandwagon  so  as  not  to  be  left  out  on 
a  limb  of  opposition,  deserted  by  strong  free- 
world  support. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  United  States 
is  the  main  military  obstacle  to  Communist  overt 
aggression  in  Asia.  You  might  be  interested  in  an 
evaluation  of  the  Asian  situation  during  the  time 
of  the  Taiwan  crisis  by  the  Far  East  expert  of 
the  London  Economist  published  October  11  last: 


America's  underlying  dilemma  .  .  .  might  be  summed 
up  in  the  words :  "Little  Brother  is  watching  you." 
Anxious  little  brothers  are  indeed  watching  the  United 
States  from  all  sides,  and  their  anxieties  are  of  excruciat- 
ingly contradictory  kinds.  When  Mr.  Dulles  talks  tough 
about  Quemoy,  European  stomachs  flutter;  but  when  he 
seems  to  be  giving  even  a  mere  inch  of  ground,  Far  Eastern 
hearts  sink.  The  Quemoy  drama  is  being  played  out  with 
the  ringside  seats  occupied  by  uneasy  Japanese,  Koreans, 
Vietnamese,  Filipinos,  and  other  Asian  peoples  who  must 
take  into  account  the  possibility  that  some  day  American 
power  may  withdraw  altogether  across  the  wide  Pacific, 
leaving  them  alone  with  the  newborn  Chinese  giant.  .  .  . 
And  they  recall  that  for  years  Peking  and  Moscow  have 
canvassed  twin  projects  for  "mutual  security"  systems  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  both  of  which  would  exclude  the 
United  States,  so  that  China  would  be  the  dominant  power 
in  one  sphere,  Russia  in  the  other.  It  is  the  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  American  "presence"  from  the  scene 
that  the  communists  are  after.  And  whether  anti-western 
feeling  and  neutralism  are  weak  or  strong  in  these  Asian 
countries  and  whatever  their  public  postures,  they  know 
well  enough  that  if  the  eagle  once  takes  flight,  the  dragon — 
and  perhaps  the  bear  too — will  have  to  be  propitiated. 

If  America  really  retires,  China's  immediate  neighbors 
will  inevitably  again  become  China's  vassals — not  neces- 
sarily by  military  conquest,  but  by  the  impossibility  of 
their  resisting  for  long  the  pressure  which  their  huge  and 
dynamic  neighbor  can  put  upon  them  in  many  forms. 

Our  view  of  the  China  situation  is  the  same  as 
that  we  hold  with  respect  to  the  other  three  divided 
countries  of  the  world  where  the  Communists  now 
exercise  de  facto  control  over  large  areas  of  terri- 
tory. We  consider  it  to  be  in  our  national  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  free  world  as  well  to 
recognize  the  Republic  of  Korea,  not  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  north  Korea;  to  recognize  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  not  the  Communist  Viet 
Minh  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Minh;  to  recognize  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  not  the  Communist 
East  German  regime.  In  none  of  these  countries 
do  we  advocate  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  unifica- 
tion, nor  do  we  advocate  the  use  of  force  for  the 
unification  of  China.  In  fact,  the  contrary  was 
recently  proclaimed  in  the  joint  communique  of 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Secretary  Dulles 
in  Taiwan  in  October  of  last  year.4 

It  is  now  being  stated  in  certain  quarters  that  we 
are  drifting  to  a  two-China  policy.  We  do  not 
have  a  two-China  policy  any  more  than  we  have  a 
two-Korea  policy,  a  two- Viet-Nam  policy,  or  a 
two- Germ  an  policy. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  mention  an  ancient 
Chinese  proverb.    It  is  in  the  form  of  question  and 


; 


m . 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  10, 1958,  p.  721. 
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answer.  "What  is  the  cure  for  muddy  water?"  the 
question  goes ;  "Time"  is  the  answer.  In  the  long 
rollcall  of  history,  nazism  and  fascism  will  be  epi- 
sodes only,  dark  incidents  if  you  will.  So,  too,  will 
communism  be,  although  the  most  evil  and  perva- 
sive of  the  three.  Man  will  not  permanently  en- 
dure the  cruel  enslavement  imposed  by  the  ruthless 
regimes  of  international  communism.  But  his 
liberation  will  be  immeasurably  delayed  by  frus- 
trated appeasement  of  the  forces  which  enslave 
him.  An  awful  responsibility  rests  upon  us — upon 
our  patience,  upon  our  steadfastness,  upon  our 
courage,  and,  above  all,  upon  our  strength.  How 
we  counter  the  menace  now  posed  to  our  freedom 
will  determine  the  climate  of  the  world  for  as  far 
into  the  future  as  we  can  see. 


Under  Secretary  Dillon  To  Attend 
SEATO  Council  of  Ministers  Meeting 

Press  release  192  dated  March  16 

Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  Douglas 
Dillon  will  head  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  fifth 
annual  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  meeting  at  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land, April  8-10.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Walter 
S.  Robertson  and  Department  of  State  Counselor 
G.  Frederick  Reinhardt.  Other  members  of  the 
delegation  will  be  announced  later.  The  Council 
will  review  the  accomplishments  of  the  year  and 
approve  plans  for  future  activities  and  develop- 
ment of  the  organization. 

Following  the  Wellington  meeting  Mr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Reinhardt  will  go  to 
Baguio,  the  Philippines,  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  American  ambassadors  in  the  Far  East. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Cuba 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Cuba, 
Ernesto  Dihigo  y  Lopez  Trigo,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  March  16. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  190. 


President  of  El  Salvador  Concludes 
Talks  With  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  13 

Joint  Statement 

President  Jose  Maria  Lemus,  of  the  Republi 
of  El  Salvador,  today  concluded  a  three-day  Stat 
Visit  to  Washington,  departing  for  New  York  a 
9 :15  a.m. 

During  the  course  of  the  State  Visit  Presiden 
Lemus  and  the  President  of  the  United  State 
held  useful  discussions  on  matters  of  interest  t 
both  countries.  These  talks  dealt  primarily  wit 
United  States-El  Salvador  relations  but  also  if 
eluded  an  exchange  of  views  on  significant  <k 
velopments  in  inter- American  affairs. 

While  in  Washington  President  Lemus  ac 
dressed  a  Joint  Meeting  of  both  houses  of  Cor 
gress,  and  he  and  members  of  his  Party  conferre 
with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  and  othi 
United  States  Government  officials.  After  lea1 
ing  Washington  President  Lemus  will  visit  Ne 
York,  Springfield,  Illinois,  Houston,  Texas,  an 
New  Orleans  and  will  meet  governmental,  cu 
tural,  and  business  leaders. 


The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  the  tradition 
close  ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation  betwee 
their  countries  and  are  confident  that  the  peop 
of  El  Salvador  and  the  United  States  will  coi 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  close  associatic 
in  the  future.  The  Chief  Executives  of  the  tv 
countries  recognized  that  these  relationships  a: 
based  upon  mutual  respect  and  upon  loyalty  | 
the  same  principles  of  democracy  and  individu 
rights.  The  two  Presidents  noted  the  fact  th 
the  United  States  and  El  Salvador  continue 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  nations  < 
the  world  acting  in  defense  of  these  worthy  o 
jectives  and  would  continue  to  strive  for  pea 
and  justice. 

II. 

The  two  Heads  of  State  discussed  the  problen 
created  for  the  coffee-producing  nations,  inclu 
ing  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  by  the  decli' 
of  coffee  prices  in  the  world  market.  It  was  reco- 
nized  that  the  health  of  the  economy  of  El  Salv- 
dor  is  heavily  dependent  upon  export  earnins 
for  this  commodity  and  that  the  United  States  s 
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ply  interested  in  the  situation  of  the  coffee- 
ducing  countries.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two 
ntries  would  continue  to  work  through  the 
Fee  Study  Group  to  seek,  in  cooperation  with 
icipal  coffee-producing  and  consuming  nations, 
sonable  ways  of  ameliorating  the  general  situ- 
m  in  the  world  coffee  trade. 

III. 

"he  President  of  El  Salvador  and  the  Presi- 
t  of  the  United  States  discussed  recent  de- 
Dpments  in  the  field  of  the  economic  integra- 
1  of  Central  America  and  creation  of  a  common 
rket  in  that  area.  It  was  agreed  that  the  es- 
lishment  of  an  economically  sound  system  for 

integration  of  the  economies  of  the  Central 
lerican  Republics  and  for  a  common  market 
lprising  those  nations  would  be  beneficial  and 
aid  receive  the  support  of  the  Governments  of 

Salvador  and  the  United  States.  The  two 
jsidents  agreed  that  these  steps  could  make  a 
nificant  contribution  to  the  industrial  develop- 
nt  of  Central  America,  to  the  stimulation  of 
>ital  investment  in  those  nations,  and  to  the 
idy  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
is  subject  will  receive  continued  study  by  the 
)  Governments  with  a  view  to  taking  appro- 
ate  action  to  carry  on  those  sound  plans  already 
itemplated. 

IV. 

Hie  two  Presidents  discussed  the  proposals  to 
ablish  an  Inter- American  Development  Bank- 
f  Institution  and  agreed  upon  the  need  to  act 
support  of  sound  plans  to  establish  such  an  in- 
flation. They  recognized  the  need  for  stimu- 
ion  of  Latin  American  economic  development 
•ough  increased  availability  of  capital  from 
h  public  and  private  sources  on  a  sound  basis, 
was  agreed  that  such  an  inter- American  insti- 
ion,  when  properly  established,  would  be  a 
luable  supplementary  source  of  capital  for  the 
:ions  of  Latin  America.  In  accordance  with 
■s  position  the  United  States  would  also  con- 
ue  its  present  loan  programs  in  Latin  America. 

V. 

President  Lemus  and  President  Eisenhower 
>re  deeply  aware  of  the  need  for  the  greatest 
ssible  mutual  understanding  among  the  Ameri- 
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can  Republics  and  believe  that  the  understand- 
ings reached  and  the  personal  relationships 
developed  will  contribute  to  the  steady  strengthen- 
ing of  the  traditionally  close  inter- American  ties. 

Jose  Maria  Lemus 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


U.S.  Suggestions  for  Promoting 
Economic  Development  of  Americas 

Press  release  169  dated  March  10 

The  State  Department  on  March  10  made  pub- 
lie  the  text  of  the  following  statement  of  "United 
States  Suggestions  for  Promoting  the  Economic 
Development  of  the  Americas.''''  Copies  of  this 
statement  were  made  available  to  the  delegations 
of  the  other  Government  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  21 x  on  February  28, 1959. 

The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  is  pleased 
to  set  forth  herewith  the  views  of  its  Government 
on  the  approach  it  believes  could  be  employed 
most  effectively  in  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  Americas. 

1.  General 

Between  the  years  1950  and  1957  there  was  a 
4.5%  average  annual  rate  of  growth  in  the 
gross  national  product  of  Latin  America,  a  rate 
which  substantially  exceeded  the  rate  of  growth 
in  the  United  States  and  most,  if  not  all,  other 
areas  of  the  free  world.  There  is  good  reason 
to  expect  that  this  rate  of  growth  can  not  only 
be  maintained  but  accelerated,  assuming  a  con- 
tinuation of  inter- American  cooperation  and  the 
pursuit  of  sound  economic  policies  by  all  of  the 
American  states. 

If,  however,  we  speak  of  increasing  per  capita, 
as  distinguished  from  national,  income,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  rate  of  population 
growth  in  the  area.  Only  a  half  century  ago  all 
of  Latin  America  had  61  million  inhabitants.  To- 
day the  figure  stands  at  approximately  185  mil- 
lion. Forty  years  from  now,  if  the  present  rate 
continues,  population  will  treble  again  and,  by 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  144. 
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the  turn  of  the  century,  stand  at  almost  600  mil- 
lion. The  United  States  and  Canada,  by  com- 
parison, will  have,  according  to  these  estimates, 
only  312  million  inhabitants  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

The  United  States  has  therefore  on  various  oc- 
casions expressed  its  agreement  with  the  thesis 
that  the  task  of  increasing  per  capita  income  is, 
in  view  of  the  projected  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion, so  formidable  that  it  must  be  attacked  on  all 
fronts  by  all  of  the  American  states.  Not  only 
must  account  be  taken  of  the  private  capital  and 
technical  know-how  required  to  create  employ- 
ment for  those  who  today  are  under-employed  or 
unemployed  but  also  of  the  need  to  create  new 
jobs  for  an  ever  larger  number  of  workers.  In 
addition  to  the  expansion  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture which  this  implies,  very  large  additional 
amounts  of  public  funds  will  be  required  for  fa- 
cilities which  only  governments  can  provide;  for 
example,  highways,  sanitation  facilities,  hospitals 
and  schools. 

In  these  circumstances  it  will  be  necessary  sub- 
stantially and  rapidly  to  increase  production. 

A  dynamic  rate  of  economic  growth  is  possible 
within  a  democratic  system  of  government  which 
respects  the  dignity  of  man  and  attends  to  his  es- 
sential needs,  both  material  and  spiritual,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
individuals  to  expand  production  supported  by 
the  continuous  administration  of  sound  govern- 
ment policies.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  na- 
tional product  can  be  increased  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  sacrifice  which  peoples  and  govern- 
ments elect  to  make. 

It  is  against  this  general  background  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  considers  that 
all  facets  of  the  problem  of  increasing  living 
standards  need  to  be  appraised.  These  facets  can 
be  divided  into  various  specific  separate 
categories. 

2.  Specific 

(a)  Increasing  the  Flow  of  Piiblic  Funds  Into 
Economic  Development  Projects. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  pass  judgment  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
adoption  by  other  governments  of  policies  to  en- 
courage domestic  savings  and  to  mobilize  larger 
amounts  of  domestic  capital  for  investment  and 
productive  enterprise. 
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Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  th( 
have  existed  for  some  time  very  heavy  taxes 
individuals  and  corporations.  Notwithstandi; 
these  tax  burdens,  the  United  States  in  rece 
months  has,  within  the  spirit  of  Operation  P: 
America,  undertaken  to  increase  in  very  subst; 
tial  amounts  its  public  funds  available  for  e> 
nomic  development  assistance  to  Latin  Amerkr 
countries.2  The  magnitude  of  such  amounts; 
indicated  by  the  following  specific  actions  of  u 
Government  of  the  United  States : 

(a)  Current  negotiations  for  the  formation'] 
an  inter- American  financial  institution,  the  tot 
capital  of  which  should  initially  approximt 
$1  billion,  a  substantial  proportion  to  be  contn 
uted  by  the  United  States ; 

(b)  A  recent  increase  of  $2  billion  in  the  lei 
ing  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  wh  r. 
conducts  close  to  one-half  of  its  total  operatic 
in  Latin  America ; 

(c)  President  Eisenhower's  request  of  Febi- 
ary  12,  1959  for  Congressional  authorizations 
increase  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  v 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  by  $1,375,000,0' •/ 
This  will  facilitate  increased  quotas  for  Lrm 
America  and  would  thus  materially  assist  coi- 
tries  in  balance-of -payments  difficulties. 

(d)  President  Eisenhower's  request  of  Fecu 
ary  12,  1959  for  Congressional  authority  to  n- 
crease  by  $3,175,000,000  the  contingent  liabilitof 
the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  doubling  of  ie 
lending  facilities  of  the  International  Bank  di 
Reconstruction  and  Development.3  A  substanai 
proportion  of  this  increase  may  be  expected  t<te 
utilized  in  Latin  America. 

(e)  Increased  resources  for  the  Developnnt 
Loan  Fund.  Requests  have  been  made  to  lv 
United  States  Congress  for  a  supplementary  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1959  and  $700  million  or 
fiscal  year  1960. 

We  agree  that  even  larger  amounts  of  putif 
funds  from  all  American  Governments  will  bee- 
quired  for  economic  development  in  the  futee. 


3  For  remarks  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  before  he 
Special  Committee  of  tbe  Council  of  tbe  Organizatic  of 
American  States  To  Study  the  Formulation  of  New  Ml 
ures  for  Economic  Cooperation,  together  with  a  dec  ra- 
tion approved  by  the  Committee  at  its  closing  seson, 
see  ibid.,  Jan.  12, 1959,  p.  48. 

3  Ibid.,  Mar.  9,  1959,  p.  347.  For  statements  by  U''r 
Secretary  Dillon  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robe  B. 
Anderson,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  445. 
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While  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
unable,  by  the  nature  of  the  democratic  process, 
to  make  further  commitments  at  this  time  for  fixed 
amounts  over  a  period  of  years,  it  may  confidently 
be  expected  that  the  United  States  people  and 
Government  will  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  sup- 
porting the  efforts  of  other  Governments  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  development,  looking  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  American  aspiration  of  improv- 
ing the  living  standards  of  all  the  Americas. 

(b)  Increasing  the  Flow  of  Private  Funds  Into 
Economic  Development  Projects. 

The  ability  of  all  American  Governments  to 
provide  funds  through  taxation  for  economic  de- 
velopment is  limited.  The  magnitude  of  the  task, 
rather  than  doctrinaire  reasons,  requires,  there- 
fore, that  new  efforts  be  made  to  attract  larger  and 
larger  amounts  of  private  capital  to  supplement 
public  funds. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  various  delegations  have 
considered  measures  which  can  be  taken  by  the 
capital  importing  and  capital  exporting  countries 
to  facilitate  a  greater  flow  of  private  investment. 

The  United  States  would  also  support  sound 
programs  for  increasing  domestic  savings  and  mo- 
bilizing them  for  investment  in  productive  enter- 
prise. 

(c)  The  Need  for  Better  Planning  of  Economic 
Development. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shares 
the  view  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  better 
development  planning. 

Differences  in  the  economies  of  the  various 
American  nations  suggest  that  planning  would  be 
more  meaningful  and  effective  if  it  be  done  on  a 
national  basis.  We  have  three  specific  suggestions 
in  this  regard  : 

First,  a  draft  proposal  has  been  submitted  for 
certain  economic  studies  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
|  Secretariat  of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
I  Social  Council  on  a  country-by-country  basis. 
These  studies  should,  by  developing  basic  data  re- 
garding economic  development  in  each  country, 
;  prove  most  useful  to  governments  in  their  eco- 
inomic  development  planning. 

Second,  there  should  be  created  within  the  new 
inter- American  banking  institution  a  technical 
assistance  department,  staffed  with  the  best  tech- 
nicians available,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with 
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governments  concerned  on  the  formulation  of  eco- 
nomic development  policies  and  plans,  assigning 
priorities  among  projects  and  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  projects  for  both  public  and  private 
financing.  Firmly  believing  that  this  type  of  as- 
sistance will  be  of  prime  value,  the  United  States 
has  stated  its  support  of  the  proposal  that  it  be 
established.  The  draft  charter  of  the  new  organi- 
zation deals  with  this  subject. 

Third,  the  United  States  has  suggested  an  an- 
nual high-level  meeting  of  economic  experts  to 
exchange,  on  an  informal  basis,  information  and 
views  on  current  economic  problems,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  economic  development.  This 
would  provide  all  governments  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  periodically  the  progress  being 
made  and  to  exchange  ideas  for  improvements 
that  could  be  made  in  their  individual  and  com- 
mon efforts. 

(d)  Increased  Trade  as  a  Means  of  Promoting 
Economic  Development. 

The  United  States  considers  that  increased 
trade  between  Latin  America  and  the  free  world 
is  indispensable  to  rapid  economic  development. 
Although  conscious  that  under  the  democratic 
system  which  we  all  cherish  and  defend  occasional 
setbacks  will  be  suffered,  we  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate,  within  the  framework  of  the 
GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade] ,  to  remove  barriers  to  international  trade, 
including  especially  barriers  to  the  sale  of  Latin 
American  primary  products. 

Within  this  principle  of  increased  international 
trade,  the  United  States  also  supports  the  efforts 
of  Latin  American  Governments  to  create,  in  co- 
operation with  ECLA  [Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America],  one  or  more  regional  markets  de- 
signed to  increase  trade  within  the  area,  to  pro- 
vide larger  international  markets,  and  to  improve 
efficiency  of  production  through  competition  so 
that  more  goods  may  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  cheaper  prices. 

(e)  Search  for  Means  To  Prevent  Excessive  Fluc- 
tuations in  the  Prices  of  Primary  Products  as  a 
Means  of  Promoting  Economic  Development. 

The  Governments  of  the  American  states  are 
already  aware  of  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  in  facilitating  international  arrangements 
by  exporting  countries  to  stabilize  the  coffee 
market. 
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While  we  do  not  believe  that  commodity  agree- 
ments, in  general,  serve  the  objective  of  obtaining 
more  efficient  production  and  distribution,  we  rec- 
ognize that  they  may  serve  temporarily  to  avert 
severe  economic  dislocations  and  to  furnish  time 
for  governments  to  remove  basic  causes  of  im- 
balances and  we  have  therefore  also  cooperated 
in  the  search  for  ways  of  bringing  world  produc- 
tion of  lead  and  zinc  into  better  balance  and  stand 
ready  to  examine  other  problems  on  a  commodity 
by  commodity  basis.  The  United  States  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  preparation  of  a  draft  resolution 
on  this  subject.    Work  is  actively  proceeding. 

(f )  IA-ECOSOC  Consultation. 

Some  American  Governments  have  suggested 
from  time  to  time  that  inter- American  consulta- 
tions and  understanding  on  economic  problems  of 
hemisphere  interest  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
constitution  of  the  IA-ECOSOC  [Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council]  as  the  OAS 
forum  for  this  purpose. 

(g)  Sound  Economic  Policies. 

An  indispensable  aspect  of  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development  is  the  continuous  application 
of  sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  In  recent 
years,  progress  has  been  made  in  obtaining  a  bet- 
ter public  understanding  of  this  problem,  and 
some  governments  are  already  taking  courageous 
measures  to  restore  confidence  in  their  currency 
and  to  put  into  effect  policies  which  facilitate 
sound  and  rapid  development.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  continues  to  offer  its  cooper- 
ation in  programs  designed  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. The  increased  financial  resources  which 
have  been  made  available  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  which  are  to  be  made  available  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  under  current 
United  States  policies  should  make  this  cooper- 
ation even  more  effective. 

(h)  Need  for  Low  Cost  Housing. 

The  need  for  adequate  low  cost  housing  in 
Latin  America  constitutes  a  major  problem  which 
requires  adoption  of  effective  policies  and  pro- 
grams by  the  various  governments.  Convinced 
through  experience  that  private  investment  offers 
the  most  promising  source  for  housing  develop- 
ment, the  United  States  is  recommending  specific 
technical  and  other  assistance  designed  to  aid  in 


development  of  savings  and  loan  institutions  ir 
order  to  mobilize  savings  which  can  be  utilized 
under  appropriate  Government  guidance  and  in 
surance,  both  of  savings  and  of  mortgages.  OJ 
similar  importance  is  the  need  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  housing  construction  and  building  ma 
terials  industries. 

(i)  Support  for  Increased  Agricultural  Coopera 
tion. 

Agriculture  as  a  principal  economic  activity  o: 
the  Latin  American  countries  offers  an  area  ii 
which  inter- American  cooperation  can  prove  mos 
fruitful.  The  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agri 
cultural  Sciences  is  the  agency  of  the  Organiza 
tion  of  American  States  dedicated  to  the  improve 
ment  of  agriculture  in  the  Americas  througl 
training  and  research  activities.  Keaffirmation  o 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  activities  of  the  OA' 
in  the  agricultural  field  is  highly  desirable,  as  i; 
also  recommendation  for  the  fullest  possible  sup 
port  and  participation  of  all  member  states  in  th 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sci 
ences.4 


3.  Concluding  Comments 

Doubtless  the  proposals  referred  to  above,  i 
they  meet  with  the  agreement  in  principle  o 
others,  will  be  modified  and  perfected  in  man; 
respects. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  take 
this  opportunity  to  reiterate  its  support  of  Opei 
ation  Pan  America,  so  well  stated  by  Presiden 
Juscelino  Kubitschek.5  In  fact,  the  Unite 
States  has  doubly  welcomed  President  Kubil 
schek's  initiative,  which  it  believes  restates  a  fur 
damental  attitude  inherent  to  but  transcendin 
our  current  deliberations. 

It  has  been  within  this  concept  that  the  Unite 
States  has  already  taken  significant  initiatives 
some  involving  major  policy  changes.  As  the? 
are  directed  toward  the  objectives  expressed  i 
Operation  Pan  America,  they  do,  in  fact,  cor 
stitute  an  integral  part  of  the  operation  itsel: 


'For  a  U.S.  statement  on  the  signing  of  the  Protocol  ( 
Amendment  to  the  Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Ii 
stitute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  on  Jan.  7,  see  ibid.,  Jai 
26,  1959,  p.  126. 

e  For  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  Presidei 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kubitschek  of  Brazil,  see  »&»'« 
June  30, 1958,  p.  1090. 
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j  such,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  United  States  that 
ese  initiatives  will  serve  to  supplement  the  meas- 
es and  recommendations  now  in  preparation  in 
e  Working  Group  of  the  Committee  of  21. 
The  problem  of  increasing  productivity  at  a 
,ce  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fast-grow- 
g  populations  of  Latin  America  is  perhaps  the 
)st  important  challenge  of  our  times.  It  can 
met  if  the  American  peoples  and  their  govern- 
Mits  each  take  the  necessary  measures  in  the 
me  spirit  of  cooperation  which  characterizes 
ter- American  relations.  The  people  and  Gov- 
ament  of  the  United  States  will,  within  the 
aits  of  their  ability,  bear  their  share  of  the 
irden. 

February  28,  1959 


.S.  and  Industry  Leaders  Discuss 
uropean  Coal  Situation 

>ss  release  182  dated  March  13 

Representatives  of  U.S.  coal  producers,  ex- 
citers, and  mine  workers  met  on  March  13  with 
.  T.  M.  Beale,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
ate  for  Economic  Affairs,  to  discuss  current  de- 
lopments  in  the  European  coal  situation.  El- 
^r  Bennett,  Under  Secretary,  and  Royce  A. 
ardy,  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  the 
terior,  and  Millard  Cass,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Labor,  also  partici- 
ited.  This  was  the  fourth  meeting  in  the  con- 
ming  consultations  between  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
al  industry  and  Government  officials  that  have 
ken  place  since  last  September,  when  the  Fed- 
al  Republic  of  Germany  imposed  licensing  con- 
ols  on  coal  imports.1 

Reports  of  action  by  the  European  Coal  and 
-eel  Community  in  dealing  with  the  coal  prob- 
n  on  a  Community-wide  basis  were  the  focal 
»int  of  the  discussion.  Mr.  Beale  outlined  the 
'oposals  which  the  ECSC  was  considering  and 
inch  involved  curtailment  of  U.S.  coal  exports 
Europe.  He  reported  in  detail  on  the  steps 
liich  had  been  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
feguard  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  coal  industry  in 
is  important  European  market.  He  outlined  a 
•ogram  of  continuing  action  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1958,  p.  578. 
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ernment  was  following  in  its  efforts  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  European  coal  surplus 
problem  on  the  American  coal  industry.  The 
U.S.  coal  industry  and  the  U.S.  Government  rep- 
resentatives agreed  that  strong  efforts  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  burdens  involved  in  bringing 
about  an  adjustment  in  European  coal  production 
from  being  imposed  primarily  on  foreign  coal 
exports  to  Europe.  Additional  comments  and 
suggestions  which  the  U.S.  coal"  industry  and 
labor  representatives  offered  will  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
foster  and  protect  U.S.  coal  exports  to  the  Euro- 
pean market. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.  coal  industry  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  included:  D.  T.  Buckley, 
Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  and  the  Coal 
Exporters  Association  of  the  United  States,  Inc. ; 
James  W.  Haley,  Jewell  Ridge  Coal  Sales  Co., 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. ;  S.  T.  Hutchinson,  Gen- 
eral Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  Peter  F.  Masse,  C.  H. 
Sprague  &  Son  Co.,  New  York ;  F.  F.  Estes,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Coal  Exporters  Association; 
and  John  Owens,  representing  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Union  of  America. 


U.S.S.R.  Selects  Final  Four  Films 
Under  Exchange  Agreement 

Press  release  202  dated  March  19 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
19  that  it  has  been  notified  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
its  selection  of  the  final  4  of  the  10  pictures  pur- 
chased from  American  film  companies  under  the 
cultural,  technical,  and  educational  exchange 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.1  The  four  motion  pictures  selected  are: 
"Rhapsody,"  "Man  of  a  Thousand  Faces,"  "The 
Seventh  Voyage  of  Sinbad,"  and  "Beneath  the 
Twelve  Mile  Reef." 

The  six  pictures  previously  selected  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  purchased  under  the  agreement  from 
American  companies  are:  "Lili,"  "The  Great  Ca- 
ruso," "Oklahoma !,"  "The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea," 
"Marty,"  and  "Roman  Holiday." 


1  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1958, 
p.  243 ;  for  text  of  a  memorandum  of  agreement  on  film 
exchanges,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  3,  1958,  p.  697. 
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With  this  announcement  the  Soviet  Union  has 
selected  the  10  films  which  they  have  agreed  to 
purchase  as  an  initial  step  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  motion  picture  section  of  the  cultural 
agreement. 

Seven  Soviet  motion  pictures  have  been  selected 
by  U.S.  film  companies  for  distribution  in  the 
United  States.  The  titles  of  these  films  are :  "The 
Cranes  Are  Flying,"  "Swan  Lake,"  "Circus 
Stars,"  "Othello,"  "Don  Quixote,"  "Quiet  Flows 
the  Don,"  and  "The  Idiot." 

Arrangements  are  currently  being  discussed  re- 
garding a  premiere  to  be  held  in  Moscow  and 
Washington  of  the  first  film  released  in  each  coun- 
try under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 


DLF  Releases  Summary 
of  Loans  to  Date 

Press  release  175  dated  March  11 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  to  date  has 
made  or  approved  71  loans  totaling  $631,756,000 
to  public  and  private  borrowers  in  33  countries 
according  to  a  listing  made  public  on  March  11. 
In  addition,  $5,800,000  worth  of  DLF  loans  have 
been  approved  but  letters  of  advice  containing 
basic  terms  have  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  loan 
applicants;  and  a  further  $46,250,000  have  been 
committed  by  the  DLF  to  cover  loan  programs  in 
advance  of  agreement  on  specific  projects.  DLF 
loan  commitments  to  date  thus  total  $683,806,000. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment corporation  established  to  help  individuals 
and  governments  develop  the  economic  resources 
and  productive  capacities  of  free  nations.  It  lends 
money  for  constructive  purposes  for  which  capital 
cannot  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  accepting 
repayment  in  local  currencies  if  necessary. 

The  new  list  includes  brief  descriptions  of  all 
loans  signed  or  approved  by  the  Fund  from  its 
inception  on  June  30,  1957,  through  February  28, 
1959.  Copies  are  available  at  the  DLF  offices  at 
1913 1  Street  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


The  list  shows  that  DLF  loan  operations  to 
date  break  down  as  follows : 

Fourteen  loans  totaling  $50,040,000  to  borrowers 
in  10  Latin  American  countries ; 

Seven  loans  totaling  $28,840,000  to  borrowers  in 
5  countries  in  Africa ; 

Five  loans  totaling  $53,100,000  to  borrowers  in 
3  European  countries ; 

Nine  loans  totaling  $112,200,000  to  borrower.' 
in  5  countries  in  the  Near  East ; 

Seventeen  loans  totaling  $248,450,000  fc 
borrowers  in  3  countries  in  South  Asia ;  and 

Nineteen  loans  totaling  $139,126,000  to  borrow- 
ers in  7  Far  Eastern  countries. 

The  principal  borrowing  countries  were  India 
with  7  loans  totaling  $175,000,000 ;  Pakistan,  witl 
7  loans  totaling  $70,200,000 ;  Iran,  $47,500,000  (on( 
loan) ;  and  Taiwan  (Formosa),  with  8  loans  total 
ing  $39,486,000. 


Development  Loans 


Malaya 

The  United  States  and  the  Government  of  thi 
Federation  of  Malaya  on  March  18  signed  tw< 
agreements  by  which  the  U.S.  Development  Loai 
Fund  will  lend  the  Federation  up  to  $20  million  t< 
assist  in  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  through 
out  the  Federation  and  the  development  of  deep 
water  port  facilities  in  the  North  Klang  Straits 
(For  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
200  dated  March  18.) 

Republic  of  China 

A  $686,000  loan  to  the  Land  Bank  of  Taiwan  t< 
help  expand  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Repubh 
of  China,  an  important  source  of  food  for  th 
island's  expanding  population,  was  signed  oi 
March  18  by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Development  Loai 
Fund  and  the  Chinese  Embassy.  (For  details,  se> 
Department  of  State  press  release  198  datec 
March  18.) 
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THE  CONGRESS 


he  Mutual  Security  Program — An  Indispensable  Support  to  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


Following  are  statements  made  before  the  House 
oreign  A/fairs  Committee,  during  hearings  on 
utual  security  legislation,  by  Acting  Secretary 
'  State  Christian  A.  Herter,  Under  Secretary  of 
'ate  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil 
.  McElroy,  and  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining, 
SAF,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


rATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  HERTER, 
ARCH  16 

ess  release  186  dated  March  16 

Secretary  Dulles  has  asked  me  to  convey  to  you 
s  regret  that  he  cannot  be  with  you  to  open  these 
tarings  on  the  mutual  security  program.1  As 
>u  know,  he  believes  most  deeply  that  this  pro- 
•am  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  American  peo- 
e  and  that  it  is  an  indispensable  support  to  the 
nduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  am  sure  you  are 
fare  that  the  proposals  now  before  you  were 
•epared  under  Secretary  Dulles'  direction  earlier 

the  year. 

I  think  you  know  my  own  feeling  about  this  pro- 
am.  I  have  followed  it  with  the  greatest  inter- 
:  since  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Marshall 
an.  I  look  back  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
>n  to  the  opportunity  I  had  to  work  with  many 
imbers  of  this  committee  and  others  still  in  the 
:>use  on  the  development  and  enactment  of  that 
iogram.  I  also  recall  with  appreciation  my  as- 
|  nation  with  this  committee  in  the  development 

the  military  assistance  program  and  in  the 
velopment  and  enactment  of  the  point  4  tech- 
i  ial  cooperation  program. 

'One  of  my  first  responsibilities  on  returning  to 
jashington  in  1957  was  to  help  work  out  plans 
If  the  Development  Loan  Fund — that  important 

For  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  the  mutual 
urity  program,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  427. 


advance  in  the  mutual  security  program  acted 
upon  by  your  committee  2  years  ago. 

I  mention  these  programs  because  they  still  con- 
stitute major  categories  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  I  mention  them  further  because  I  recall 
so  clearly  how  in  enacting  these  measures  the  Con- 
gress believed  it  was  providing  the  executive 
branch  with  tools  necessary  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  many  of  us  felt  concern,  which  I  shared,  as 
to  how  well  the  programs  would  work.  I  feel  that 
I  can  report  to  you  from  my  personal  experience 
of  the  2  years  I  have  now  spent  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  I  have  found  that  our  hopes 
for  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  have  been 
realized  to  an  unusual  degree. 


I.  Our     Mutual     Security     Program- 
Survival  as  a  Free  Nation 


-Essential     to 


The  essence  of  my  experience  and  of  my  belief 
is  that  the  military,  economic,  and  technical  pro- 
grams of  our  mutual  security  system — developed 
over  the  last  10  years — are  vital  instruments  of 
our  security.  If  we  do  not  persist  in  their  vigor- 
ous and  continued  application,  our  foreign  policy 
will  become  ineffective. 

In  the  face  of  the  great  challenges  which  con- 
front our  country — and  indeed  the  entire  free 
world  today — the  mutual  security  program  now 
before  you  is  fundamental  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  our  own  future  welfare  and  progress,  and 
in  the  years  ahead  the  survival  of  our  American 
Nation  and  our  American  way  of  life  as  we  now 
know  it. 

II.  The  Challenges  We  Face 

These  great  challenges  with  which  we  are 
faced  are  three  in  number. 

Most  immediate  is  the  threat  of  Communist  im- 
perialism.   The  world's  second  most  powerful  na- 
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tion,  the  Soviet  Union,  together  with  the  most 
populous,  Communist  China,  have  the  clearly  an- 
nounced intention  of  imposing  their  way  of  life 
over  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Sino-Soviet  lead- 
ers have  pursued  their  course  with  energy  and 
skill.  They  dominate  a  third  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples— populations  expanding  at  a  startling  rate. 
They  have  at  their  disposal  great  resources,  strong 
military  forces,  highly  developed  scientific  and 
technical  capacities,  as  well  as  long-range  plans 
of  economic  penetration. 

Beginning  in  1954  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  began 
the  intensive  use  of  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance programs  to  gain  greater  influence  in  the 
less  developed  countries,  particularly  in  the  vast 
areas  of  Asia  and  Africa.  This  program  has  been 
accelerated  during  the  past  year. 

"We  have  no  excuse  for  any  doubt  as  to  the  pur- 
pose or  seriousness  of  this  drive.  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev in  his  speech  to  the  21st  Party  Congress  only 
6  weeks  ago  stated  it  quite  plainly  for  us : 

Economics  is  the  main  field  in  which  the  peaceful  com- 
petition of  socialism  and  capitalism  is  taking  place,  and 
we  are  interested  in  winning  this  competition  in  a  his- 
torically brief  period  of  time. 

.  .  .  with  the  support  of  leading  socialist  countries  some 
countries  which  lagged  behind  in  the  past  could  switch 
over  to  a  socialist  regime,  and  after  a  certain  phase  of 
development  to  communism,  bypassing  the  capitalist  phase 
of  development. 

The  second  challenge  stems  from  the  march  to- 
ward independence  and  economic  viability  of  co- 
lonial peoples.  The  consequence  of  this  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  has  been  that,  since  World 
War  II,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation has  been  struggling  to  make  new-found 
freedoms  a  permanent  way  of  life.  These  peoples 
earnestly  desire,  and  as  earnestly  need,  technical 
skills,  new  institutions,  and  development  capital 
to  create  order  and  progress  in  their  newly  estab- 
lished nations.  Their  parents  and  grandparents 
were  resigned  to  poverty  and  disease.  But  the  new 
generation,  although  still  surrounded  by  poverty 
and  disease,  is  determined — at  almost  any  cost — 
to  change  these  conditions. 

These  people  value  national  freedom  and  the 
idea  of  democracy.  But  for  many  the  need  and 
desire  for  improvement  in  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing is  so  compulsive  that  they  will  choose  to  ad- 
vance under  duress  and  dictatorship  if  they  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  only  way.    Communist  prop- 


aganda repeatedly  insinuates  the  theme  that  com- 
munism is  their  only  hope. 

The  Communists  have  recognized  this  great  cur- 
rent of  change  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
channel  it  into  a  world  force  which  will  facilitate 
the  spread  of  international  communism  and  even- 
tually be  controlled  by  it.  If  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  population  of  the  world  is  expected 
nearly  to  double  in  the  next  generation,  we  will 
appreciate  what  is  at  stake — not  so  much  for  our- 
selves or  the  Sino-Soviet  world  as  for  the  peopk 
in  the  lands  between  us  whose  decisions  will  in; 
creasingly  affect  the  peace  in  which  we  live  anc 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

The  third  challenge  lies  in  the  interdependence 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  Rapid  advance! 
in  transportation  and  communications  hav< 
brought  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  to 
gether.  We  are  closer  to  New  Delhi  in  time  thai 
we  were  to  San  Francisco  only  a  generation  age 
The  tremendous  demand  of  our  military  powe 
and  our  peaceful  industry  for  raw  materials  i 
creating  an  increasing  need  for  supplies  from  out 
side  our  own  Nation.  Even  more  acutely,  th 
enormous  populations  and  the  military  force 
maintained  by  the  Communist  bloc  are  increas 
ingly  creating  the  need  for  reliance  of  the  free 
world  nations  upon  each  other  for  commo: 
defense. 

III.  The  Objectives  of  Our  Foreign  Policy 

I  have  said  that  the  mutual  security  prograr 
supports  our  efforts  to  achieve  the  objectives  o 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  face  of  these  challenge: 
What  are  these  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy 

First,  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  stable  polit 
ical  world  order,  a  necessary  prerequisite  t 
which  is  a  durable  peace. 

Second,  we  are  encouraging  the  econom: 
growth  of  free  nations,  for  both  practical  an 
humanitarian  reasons. 

Our  third  objective,  beyond  the  limits  of  m 
tional  survival  and  progress,  is  to  gain  ever-wi( 
ening  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  the  freedom  ar 
dignity  of  the  human  individual. 

IV.  The   Mutual  Security  Program  in  Support 
Our  Foreign  Policy  Goals 

These,  then,  are  the  three  main  themes  of  cha 
lenge  and  the  three  main  themes  of  our  foreif 
policy.     If  we  consider  the  principal  categori 
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>f  the  mutual  security  program  we  will  see  in 
hem  the  mechanisms  essential  to  attain  our  policy 
bjectives  in  the  face  of  the  challenges  confront- 
ng  us. 

Military  considerations  come  to  mind  first  be- 
ause  of  their  immediacy.  In  the  face  of  the  So- 
iet  threat  it  has  been  only  common  sense  to  de- 
elop  a  worldwide  system  of  alliances  with  42 
lations  in  order  to  make  our  defenses  all  the  more 
>owerful  because  they  are  collective. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  system  would  not  be 
>ossible  without  the  military  assistance,  defense 
upport,  and  the  special  assistance  provided  under 
he  mutual  security  program.  Secretary  McElroy 
nd  other  witnesses  will  deal  at  greater  length 
rith  the  military  implications  of  mutual  security. 

Through  the  help  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram our  friends  in  the  free  world  support  ground 
orces  totaling  more  than  5  million  men  stationed 
t  points  where  the  danger  of  local  aggression  is 
greatest.  These  nations  man  an  air  force  of  about 
0,000  aircraft,  of  which  nearly  14,000  are  jets. 
?hey  have  also  made  available  to  our  use  some 
50  bases  in  strategic  locations,  bases  which  are 
ndispensable  to  the  full  effectiveness  of  our  deter- 
ent  powers.  These  allies  have  also  contributed 
ome  $141  billion  for  their  defense  effort — to 
diich  we  have  added  a  total  of  some  $22  billion 
or  arms,  equipment,  advanced  weapons,  and 
raining. 

In  addition  to  the  great  power  buildup  in  the 
'xritories  of  our  Western  European  allies,  we 
re  aiding  12  other  nations,  both  by  military  as- 

stance  and  defense  support,  to  create  and  main- 
iin  forces  whose  existence  supports  our  foreign 
olicy  objectives.    These  nations  together  provide 

million  armed  forces — of  this  5  million  I  have 

ist  mentioned. 

The  magnitude  of  these  figures  illustrates  the 

rger  principle  which  we  must  not  lose  sight  of — 

tat  in  working  together  the  free  nations  bring 
!'  each  other  a  defensive  capacity  we  would  never 
I)  able  to  afford  if  we  tried  to  do  it  alone.  Just 
;  our  partners  rely  on  us  for  the  strength  we 
Intribute  to  the  common  defense,  so  are  we  re- 

int  on  them  for  the  vital  contribution  they  make. 
'  Much  time  and  effort  has  gone  into  the  process 

!  welding  together  this  military  shield  with  the 

|6a  that,  under  the  increased  safety  which  it 

fords,  we  may  grapple  with  some  of  the  other 

alities  of  our  time. 
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In  less  dramatic  but  equally  compelling  terms, 
the  mutual  security  program  is  mounting  an  in- 
creasing effort  to  help  the  less  developed  nations 
stabilize  and  develop  their  economies.  This  need 
should  be  clear  when  we  consider  that  21  nations 
in  Asia  and  Africa  have  won  their  independence 
since  World  War  II.  With  750  million  people  in 
these  countries  who  need  food,  clothes,  housing, 
and  jobs  it  is  understandable  that  we  should  help 
them  consolidate  an  economic  base  upon  which 
to  build  their  political  and  social  institutions  un- 
molested. 

The  principal  instrument  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  to  support  this  second  major  goal 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

In  the  short  period — little  over  a  year — in 
which  the  Fund  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
realized  the  hopes  which  were  held  for  it  as  a  new 
means  of  forwarding  our  foreign  policy.  Al- 
ready nations  striving  to  build  a  foundation  for 
economic  growth  are  turning  to  it  for  capital. 
Some  $2.9  billion  in  applications  for  help  on 
projects  of  basic  economic  importance  have  been 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  Fund.  We  be- 
lieve the  Fund  is  so  important  that  great  effort 
has  been  expended  getting  it  under  way  rapidly. 
For  all  practical  purposes  it  has  already  ex- 
hausted its  present  capital. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  to  you  as  strongly 
as  I  can  that  the  full  new  capital  the  President 
has  requested  is  the  barest  minimum  to  enable  this 
sound  and  unique  institution  to  continue  as  an 
essential  support  of  our  policy  of  achieving  eco- 
nomic development  in  less  developed  areas. 

Economic  growth  and,  indeed,  progress  toward 
full  realization  of  political  independence  call  for 
technical  skills  in  greater  abundance  than  now 
available  in  many  of  the  less  developed  areas. 
We  provide  these  skills  through  the  point  4  tech- 
nical cooperation  program  first  written  by  this 
committee  10  years  ago.  This  fundamental  pro- 
gram to  help  others  advance  by  sharing  our  tech- 
nical know-how  has  worked  with  increasing 
effectiveness  in  the  basic  fields  of  agriculture, 
health,  and  education,  as  well  as  in  labor,  industry, 
and  social  welfare.  The  increase  in  the  request  for 
fiscal  year  1960  is  to  meet  new  and  increasing 
needs  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

The  program  among  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
is  increased  by  one-fourth.    This  increase  in  tech- 
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nical  cooperation  is  a  corollary  to  the  proposed 
inter- American  bank  now  being  planned. 

I  have  already  referred  to  special  assistance  as 
a  major  support  of  this  common  defense  of  the 
whole  free  world.  It  has  another  function  as  well. 
It  includes  those  funds  for  health  and  educational 
programs  of  immense  importance  to  wide  areas 
of  the  world.  Primary  among  these  is  the  malaria 
control  program  which  reaches  directly  into  the 
homes  and  lives  of  over  half  the  human  race.  In 
addition  we  are  developing  a  program  to  assist 
in  establishing  pure  water  supplies  which  may  also 
reach  directly  to  great  numbers  of  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  the  nations  we  seek  to  help.  Special 
assistance  also  includes  increased  support  for  cer- 
tain of  our  American-sponsored  schools  abroad 
which  have  become  centers  of  education  for  young 
people  who  have  become  leaders  of  their  own  na- 
tions. Our  help  to  these  schools  will  provide  in- 
valuable educational  facilities  for  new  generations 
of  future  leaders. 

I  would  like  to  invite  your  particular  attention 
to  the  contingency  fund.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overstate  its  importance.  Hard  experience  has 
shown  us  that  in  the  constantly  changing  world 
situation  with  which  we  are  dealing,  emergencies 
will  often  arise  for  which  a  contingency  fund,  un- 
programed  and  available,  will  be  indispensable. 

V.  The  Cause  of  All  Mankind 

These  many  elements  of  mutual  security — 
whether  military,  economic,  technical,  or  social — 
are  interrelated  and  mutually  support  each  other. 
They  are  coordinated  according  to  long-term  needs 
in  widely  separate  areas  and  to  sudden  demands 
on  one  spot  of  the  map.  But  these  programs,  how- 
ever diverse,  have  unity  in  that  they  focus  on  the 
essential  problems  of  the  world  in  relation  to  the 
guiding  principles  of  our  foreign  policy.  Our 
aim,  while  recognizing  what  is  most  immediate — 
the  news  that  catches  the  headlines — is  not  to  lose 
sight  of  what  is  equally  real,  the  slower  develop- 
ment of  liberty  and  the  techniques  of  democracy 
in  other  lands. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  cause  today  is  any  less 
great  than  when  Benjamin  Franklin  described  it 
at  the  birth  of  our  Nation  as  "the  cause  of  all 
mankind." 

The  mutual  security  effort  has  deep  ideological 
roots  in  our  history.  We  believe  that  the  ideas 
of  1776  can  be  made  increasingly  attractive  and 


applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  effort 
also  stems  from  the  basic  urge  of  self-preservation 
translated  into  20th  century  terms. 

Self-preservation  these  days  is  not  a  waiting 
game.  It  demands  imagination  and  initiative. 
This  is  why  our  response  to  the  challenge  of  the 
1960's  is  not  so  much  a  reaction  to  the  dangers 
of  international  communism  as  it  is  an  affirmative, 
flexible,  and  spontaneous  demonstration  of  our 
ability  to  learn  and  lead  in  a  world  of  multiplying 
problems. 

The  mutual  security  program  must  be  carefully 
scrutinized  and  intelligently  administered.  Bui' 
the  fact  of  its  existence  reflects  a  larger  apprecia- 
tion: that  the  need  to  help  other  people — on  8 
long-term,  sound  financial  basis — would  exist  be 
cause  of  the  other  great  revolutionary  changes  at 
work  in  the  world,  even  if  the  threat  of  com 
munism  and  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  did  not  exist 
Revolutionary  communism  highlights  the  peril 
of  our  time.  But  it  does  not  lessen  the  plight  o 
many  of  our  neighbors  in  the  world. 

I  think  this  is  a  healthy  concept  of  nationa 
security.  Security  must  be  mutual  or  it  does  no 
exist.  We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  survivi 
our  own  revolution  and  to  have  had  almost  20i 
years  to  reap  its  benefits.  With  the  boundaries  o 
so  many  other  parts  of  the  world  still  changing- 
or,  as  in  Africa,  still  forming — we  must  develo] 
a  sensitive  capacity  to  deal  with  revolutionar 
thrusts  which  will  be  with  us  long  after,  as  we  ma; 
hope,  the  thrust  of  international  communism  wil 
have  lost  its  drive. 

The  mutual  security  funds  asked  by  the  Presi 
dent  total  $3.9  billion.  This  works  out,  as  it  al 
fects  the  taxpayers  you  represent,  at  about  5  pei 
cent  of  our  national  budget  and  less  than  1  percen 
of  the  national  production  of  our  country  for  th 
coming  year.  In  my  considered  opinion,  these  mi 
tual  security  funds  will  contribute  as  much  to  th 
achievement  of  the  great  objectives  of  our  nation; 
life  as  comparable  expenditures  for  any  other  a< 
tivity  of  our  Government. 

Our  allies,  as  well  as  friends  in  less  develope 
nations,  look  to  us  for  leadership  and  for  reassu: 
ance  that  their  trust  in  us  is  justified.  If  I  wei 
asked  to  summarize  what  this  program  does  f( 
us  I  would  say  that  militarily  it  supplies  tl 
shield ;  politically  it  promotes  freedom  and  stabi 
ity;  economically  it  improves  conditions  of  lif< 
psychologically  it  displays  our  determination  ' 
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continue  a  role  of  leadership  in  the  fight  for  free- 
world  objectives.  For  small  nations,  some  of  them 
half  a  world  away  bordering  on  the  Communist 
power  complex,  this  tangible  proof  of  our  concern 
for  their  independence  and  welfare  is  of  vital  con- 
sequence. Above  all,  the  mutual  security  program 
identifies  America  with  the  aims  and  aspirations 
of  nations  seeking  freedom,  equality,  and  better 
conditions  of  life. 


STATEMENT    BY    UNDER    SECRETARY    DILLON, 
MARCH  17 

Press  release  1S3  dated  March  17 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  once  again  as  you 
begin  your  consideration  of  the  mutual  security 
program  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

We  propose,  subject  to  your  approval,  to  pro- 
ceed this  year  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  before. 
You  have  already  heard  the  testimony  of  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State,  and  other  witnesses  to 
follow  will  endeavor  as  fully  and  frankly  as  pos- 
sible to  provide  the  committee  with  all  of  the  in- 
formation it  believes  necessary  to  enable  it  to  reach 
its  decisions  on  this  program. 

I  propose  to  speak  briefly  on  (1)  the  presenta- 
tion materials  which  have  been  prepared  and  the 
testimony  which  is  planned,  (2)  the  relatively  few 
changes  in  legislation  which  are  proposed,  (3)  the 
amounts  proposed  to  be  authorized  for  the  various 
categories  of  aid  (on  which  I  will  elaborate  in 
executive  session),  (4)  the  administration  of  the 
program,  (5)  some  related  matters  of  significance, 
and  (6)  the  overall  importance  of  the  program  to 
the  United  States. 

I.  The  Presentation 

The  presentation  materials  follow  closely  the 
i  pattern  of  last  year.     You  have,  as  has  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  unclassified  book  which  de- 
;  scribes  the  program  proposed  in  considerable  de- 
tail.    You    also    have    the   more   elaborate    and 
■  detailed  presentation  books  which  are  before  you. 
;  There  are  seven  volumes  this  year  rather  than  six, 
an  additional  one  having  been  added  to  give  full 
'information  on  the  Development  Loan  Fund  after 
jits  first  full  year  of  operation.    While  it  has  been 
i  necessary,  as  heretofore,  to  classify  some  of  the 
material  in  these  volumes,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  such  classification  to  a  minimum 
particularly  in  the  World  Wide  Summary  State- 


ments volume.  The  DLF  volume  is  wholly  un- 
classified. Classified  sections  are  indicated  by 
shading  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

The  World  Wide  Summary  volume  is  a  com- 
prehensive description  of  the  entire  program. 
We  have  endeavored  to  improve  it  this  year  so 
that  it  can  serve  adequately  as  a  description  of 
the  entire  program  except  when  very  detailed  in- 
formation on  individual  countries  and  programs 
may  be  desired.  This  book  is  our  answer  to  those 
of  you  who  expressed  a  desire  last  year  for  a 
simplification  of  our  presentation  books.  This 
year  it  contains  additional  material  describing  in 
some  detail  the  methods  of  programing  employed. 
Subject  to  the  committee's  approval  we  will  pre- 
sent testimony  to  show  how  these  methods  have 
been  applied  in  actual  programs.  Another  new 
feature  is  that  under  "Defense  Support"  and  "Spe- 
cial Assistance"  we  cite  for  each  country  receiv- 
ing such  aid  the  specific  reasons  giving  rise  to 
the  need  for  aid.  These  concise  statements  are 
of  course  fully  amplified  in  the  regional  volumes. 
Following  the  testimony  of  regional  witnesses,  we 
would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  provide  a 
final  recapitulation  of  the  programs  proposed 
under  each  category  of  aid. 

Mr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
who  is  here  with  me,  is  representing  me  in  co- 
ordinating the  executive  branch  presentation  and 
will  be  available  to  assist  you  throughout  your 
deliberations. 

II.  The  Legislative  Changes  Proposed 

The  legislation  proposed  this  year  involves  a 
minimum  of  new  provisions.  I  will  touch  briefly 
on  four  proposed  amendments  to  the  basic  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954  and  on  two  new  pro- 
visions. 

First,  a  new  section  401  is  added  which  declares 
the  United  States  policy  of  support  for  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  and  author- 
izes the  use  during  fiscal  year  1960  of  special  as- 
sistance funds  for  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
budget  of  UNEF.  This  new  section  is  primarily 
intended  to  give  statutory  emphasis  to  the  im- 
portance the  United  States  attaches  to  the  activi- 
ties of  UNEF. 

Second,  section  413(b)  (4),  which  relates  to  the 
investment  guarantee  program,  is  amended  by 
adding  to  the  enumerated  risks  which  may  be 
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insured  against  under  the  program  the  risks  of 
revolution,  insurrection,  or  civil  strife  arising  in 
connection  with  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection. 
The  ceiling  on  the  face  value  of  guarantees  which 
may  be  issued  is  also  increased  from  $500  million 
to  $1  billion.  This  amendment  expands  the  in- 
vestment guarantee  program  to  cover  risks  which 
have  become  of  particular  concern  to  United 
States  firms  abroad  and  permits  the  executive 
branch  to  meet  the  accelerated  demands  for  guar- 
antees without  any  increase  in  new  obligational 
authority. 

Third,  section  505(b),  which  relates  to  loan  as- 
sistance and  sales,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
present  requirement  that  amounts  received  in  re- 
payment of  loans  made  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  other  than  by  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  authorized  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Congress.  It  is  proposed  in- 
stead that  (1)  loan  repayments  received  in  dollars 
be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury;  (2)  that  loan  repayments  received  in 
foreign  currencies  may  be  sold  by  the  Treasury  to 
U.S.  Government  agencies  for  payment  of  their 
obligations  abroad  and  the  dollars  received  from 
such  agencies  in  reimbursement  be  deposited  into 
miscellaneous  receipts;  and  (3)  that  those  for- 
eign currency  repayments  which  are  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  needed  by  the  Treasury  from  time 
to  time  for  sale  to  U.S.  Government  agencies  for 
the  payment  of  their  obligations  abroad  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Eepay- 
ments  under  these  loans  begin  in  fiscal  year  1960 
with  a  total  of  approximately  $20  million.  These 
repayments  will  increase  in  succeeding  years,  and 
it  is  important  that  we  now  provide  for  their 
orderly  use. 

Fourth,  section  527(b),  which  relates  to  the  em- 
ployment of  personnel,  is  amended  to  permit  an 
increase  of  15  in  the  number  of  personnel  who 
may  be  employed  in  the  United  States  on  the 
mutual  security  program,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  at 
rates  of  compensation  higher  than  those  provided 
for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  provided  for  grades  in  such  general 
schedule.  This  amendment  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  give  more  opportunity  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  to  strengthen 
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the  coordination,  administration,  and  execution 
of  the  entire  mutual  security  program. 

The  first  proposal  for  language  which  does  not 
amend  the  basic  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  is 
to  express  the  recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the 
harmful  and  deterring  effects  of  diseases  and  other 
health  deficiencies  in  underdeveloped  areas  and 
of  the  need  for  international  efforts  to  combat 
them.  It  would  provide  that  the  Congress  af- 
firm that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
accelerate  its  efforts  to  encourage  and  support 
international  cooperation  in  programs  to  conquer 
diseases  and  other  health  deficiencies.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  reflect  the  growing  concern 
of  the  United  States  in  health  problems  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  and  to  express  a  firm  inten- 
tion to  quicken  our  efforts  to  support  international 
health  programs.  These  efforts  will  of  course 
continue  to  be  carefully  coordinated  with  other 
elements  of  our  overall  program  furthering  the 
basic  objectives  sought  by  the  United  States. 

The  second  provision  which  would  not  amend 
the  basic  legislation  authorizes  appropriations 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
payment  of  the  U.S.  share  of  expenses  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  Council  for  Technical  Cooperation, 
which  the  United  States  joined  early  this  year. 

III.  Aid  Proposal  for  Fiscal  Year  1960 

The  legislation  also  proposes,  of  course,  new 
authorizations  for  appropriations.  I  believe  the 
committee  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  review  of 
these  figures,  which  I  will  amplify  in  some  detail 
in  executive  session.  "We  are  using  the  same  cate- 
gories of  aid  and  the  same  definitions  for  them 
as  we  used  last  year. 

1.  Military  Assistance 

Last  year  we  requested  an  appropriation  of  $1.8 
billion.  Congress  appropriated  $1,515  billion. 
Expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1959  are  esti- 
mated at  $2.4  billion.  Our  ability  to  deliver  this 
greater  volume  of  assistance  arose,  of  course,  from 
the  existence  of  a  pipeline  of  orders  placed  from 
prior  year  appropriations.  That  pipeline,  how- 
ever, which  has  steadily  decreased  from  a  high  of 
$8.5  billion  in  1953,  will  be  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately $2.6  billion  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  means  that  there  will  necessarily  be  a  much 
closer  relation  hereafter  between  the  annual 
amounts  appropriated  for  military  assistance  and 
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le  annual  value  of  deliveries  and  expenditures, 
his  bill  proposes  an  appropriation  of  $1.6  billion, 
figure  which  will  require  a  substantial  reduction 

1  future  deliveries.  Expenditures  for  next  year 
re  estimated  at  $1.85  billion,  a  reduction  of  about 
5  percent  from  the  fiscal  year  1959  total.  Our 
jquest  was  approved  by  the  President  as  being 
a  irreducible  minimum.  It  was  specifically 
ointed  out  in  the  President's  budget  message2 
lat  these  proposals  should  be  considered  in  the 
ght  of  the  findings  of  the  Draper  Committee.3 
will  refer  to  these  findings  again. 

,  Defense  Support 

Last  year  we  requested  an  appropriation  of 
335  million  for  essential  support  requirements  of 

2  nations4  carrying  heavy  military  burdens, 
ingress  appropriated  $750  million.  Despite 
/ery  effort  at  economy,  programs  presently  ap- 
roved  total  $787.5  million  and  there  is  every  in- 
ication  that  there  will  have  to  be  some  additions 
)  this  total  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
his  has  required  a  considerable  use  of  contin- 
Micy  funds.  For  fiscal  year  1960  we  are  request- 
ig  again  $835  million  for  the  same  12  countries. 

Special  Assistance 

The  request  made  in  fiscal  year  1959  was  for 

l  appropriation  of  $212  million.     Congress  ap- 

'opriated  $200  million.    We  presently  anticipate 

iat  over  $269  million  will  be  obligated  for  this 

itegory  of  aid  during  this  fiscal  year,  again  in- 

•lving  the  use  of  substantial  contingency  funds. 

The  marked  upward  adjustment  that  had  to  be 

ade  in  this  category  of  aid  reflects  the  necessity 

'  rapid  and  flexible  responses  to  political  and 

onomic  developments  which  cannot  be  clearly 

reseen  and  the  great  value  of  a  contingency 

nd  which  enables  such  adjustments  to  be  made 

thout  undue  delays. 

For  fiscal  year  1960  we  are  proposing  special 
<<  distance  in  the  amount  of  $272  million.  As  com- 
]  red  to  last  year's  request  this  reflects  an  increase 
(!  $33.5  million  in  countiy  programs.  In  addi- 
yn,  an  increase  of  $10  million  is  required  for  the 
«ik  year  of  the  malaria  eradication  program  if 


]  For  excerpts,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  9, 1959,  p.  198. 
For  background,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  15,  1958,  p.  954,  and 
tj).  9, 1959,  p.  197. 

,Cambodia,  Republic  of  China,  Greece,  Iran,  Republic 
o  Korea,  Laos,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Spain,  Thailand, 
■key,  and  Viet-Nam. 
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the  program  is  to  be  successful.  We  are  propos- 
ing to  spend  $2  million  more  for  aid  to  American- 
sponsored  schools  than  that  being  used  this  year 
for  the  initiation  of  that  program.  We  are  also 
proposing  some  new  programs  under  special  as- 
sistance— $5  million  for  initiating  preliminary 
work  on  a  worldwide  program  for  community 
water  development ;  $1  million  for  further  medi- 
cal research  through  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation ;  $5  million  for  a  trial  program  to  provide 
greater  incentives  for  foreign  and  local  private 
investment ;  and  $3.5  million  as  a  contribution  to 
thecostofUNEF. 

4.  Technical  Cooperation 

Congress  appropriated  $172  million  for  tech- 
nical cooperation  last  year.  This  included  $8  mil- 
lion suggested  by  this  committee  which  has  en- 
abled us  to  set  in  motion  improvements  in  our 
training  procedures.  For  fiscal  year  1960  an  in- 
crease to  $211  million  is  proposed.  This  increase 
reflects  expansion  of  technical  assistance  in  all 
underdeveloped  areas.  We  propose  an  increase  of 
43  percent  in  the  emerging  African  area;  an  in- 
crease of  about  20  percent  in  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia;  an  increase  of  about  13  percent  in 
the  Far  East  and  of  25  percent  in  Latin  America. 
Finally,  an  increase  of  $10  million  in  our  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
program  and  the  Special  Fund  associated  with  it 
is  also  projected  to  match  anticipated  increasing 
contributions  from  other  countries. 

5.  Other  Programs 

There  are  very  few  material  changes  in  the 
miscellaneous  programs  covered  under  this  cate- 
gory. Congress  appropriated  $106  million  in 
fiscal  year  1959,  the  full  amount  requested,  and 
is  being  asked  to  provide  $112  million  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  A  substantial  part  of  this  slight  in- 
crease is  required  to  cover  pay  increases  author- 
ized in  other  legislation. 

6.  Contingency  Fund, 

Congress  was  asked  to  provide  $200  million  for 
fiscal  year  1959  and  appropriated  $155  million. 
We  have  so  far  used  $106  million  of  these  funds  to 
meet  the  needs  referred  to  earlier.  While  we  have 
clear  and  present  need  for  all  of  and  more  than  the 
balance  to  meet  specific  requirements,  we  have  been 
forced  to  defer  these  allocations  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  preserve  a  minimum 
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capability  to  meet  unforeseen  crises.  Understand- 
ably, this  has  seriously  hampered  orderly  adminis- 
tration. For  fiscal  year  1960  we  are  asking  again 
that  $200  million  be  provided.  In  my  view  this 
is  a  minimum  figure,  all  of  which  is  vitally  needed 
to  provide  the  U.S.  with  the  capability  to  respond 
effectively  to  situations  as  they  develop. 

The  sharply  diminished  military  pipeline  results 
in  a  considerable  loss  of  flexibility.  It  was  for- 
merly feasible  to  use  the  President's  authority  to 
transfer  funds  from  the  military  assistance  account 
to  meet  higher  priority  emergency  requirements, 
because  the  large  pipeline  enabled  adjustments  in 
military  programs  to  be  made  without  too  great 
difficulty.  In  fiscal  year  1960  such  transfers  would 
involve  the  disruption  of  current  military  pro- 
grams. As  a  result  the  President's  transfer  au- 
thority has  become  much  less  meaningful.  The 
contingency  fund  will  hereafter  provide  our  only 
really  useful  margin  of  flexibility. 

7.  Development  Loan  Fund 

We  asked  for  an  appropriation  last  year  of  $625 
million  and  $400  million  was  provided.  These 
funds  and  those  available  under  previous  appro- 
priations have  been  for  all  practical  purposes  ex- 
hausted, and  a  request  for  a  $225  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  is  now  under  congressional 
consideration  so  as  to  allow  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  continue  operating  on  a  reduced  scale  until 
fiscal  year  1960  funds  become  available.  A  de- 
tailed description  of  the  uses  we  have  made  of  the 
$700  million  so  far  appropriated  is  set  forth  in  the 
DLF  presentation  book.  We  are  asking  for  $700 
million  in  fiscal  year  1960.  This  does  not  fully 
meet  the  need  for  assistance  in  development  as 
reflected  in  the  $1.5  billion  of  applications  still  on 
hand.  It  will,  however,  enable  the  DLF  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  same  rate  of  lending  which  it  has 
attained  during  its  first  year  of  operations  and  to 
meet  on  a  minimum  basis  the  most  pressing  needs 
for  economic  development. 

IV.  The  Administration  of  the  Program 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  general  concern  which 
has  been  expressed  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
the  administration  of  this  program.  I  have  taken 
particular  note  of  the  recent  interim  report  of  this 
group's  Subcommittee  for  Review  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.    This  subcommittee  has  al- 
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ready had  extensive  testimony  from  the  Depart 
ment  of  Def  ensee.  Specific  responses  to  the  point 
made  in  the  report  regarding  economic  assistant 
will  be  forthcoming  from  Mr.  [Leonard  J.]  Sac 
cio  [Deputy  Director  of  ICA]  on  behalf  of  ICA 
However,  I  have  some  general  observations  t< 
make. 

No  one  can  deny,  nor  is  there  any  desire  to  denj 
that  in  a  program  of  these  dimensions  and  com 
plexities  mistakes  have  been  made.  I  am  certair 
however,  that  such  mistakes  are  the  exceptio: 
rather  than  the  rule  and  that  their  incidence  i 
decreasing.  It  is  impossible  to  achieve  perfectioi 
Perfection  is  no  more  possible  in  this  prograi 
than  in  any  other  activity  conducted  by  huma 
beings.  We  must  also  realize  that  it  is  normal  fc 
our  errors  to  be  publicized  and  for  our  satisf actor 
performances  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that,  in  a  prog 
dealing  with  rapidly  evolving  political,  militar 
and  economic  situations,  it  is  frequently  necessai 
to  make  rapid  decisions.  The  validity  of  sue 
decisions  must  be  evaluated  against  the  circun 
stances  under  which  they  take  place  and  in  tl 
light  of  the  objectives  being  pursued.  What 
feasible  in  the  way  of  procedures  in  a  placid,  stab 
situation  in  a  highly  developed  country  is  n 
always  feasible  in  the  opposite  kind  of  situatio 
I  do  not  say  that  our  performance  is  without  errc 
but  I  do  believe  that  much  that  has  been  describ 
as  error  deserves  evaluation  of  the  sort  suggeste 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  errors  do  occur  and  th 
this  is  natural  is  no  justification  for  not  makii; 
every  effort  to  prevent  them.  Such  efforts  are 
constant  preoccupation  of  those  charged  with  a- 
ministrative  responsibilities  for  these  prograi?. 
I  can  assure  you  that  every  one  of  us  is  sincere 
endeavoring  to  effect  improvements  in  plannii? 
programing,  and  execution  and  will  welcome  1 
suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means  of  achievij 
further  improvement. 

I  spoke  last  year  of  the  efforts  being  madeo 
effect  a  closer  coordination  of  the  program  pbs 
and  operations  into  the  framework  of  our  foreiu 
policy.  This  has  been  substantially  accomplisl  1 
through  the  transfer  of  coordinating  authory 
from  the  Director  of  ICA  to  the  Under  Secret;)' 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  During  the  y  r 
ICA  has  been  more  closely  integrated  with  ot  >r 
parts  of  the  Department  while  retaining  its  se>- 
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,te  organization  and  administration.  The  au- 
iorities  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
utual  Security  Act  which  were  formerly  dele- 
ited  by  him  to  the  Director  of  ICA  have  recently 
sen  delegated  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
ir  Economic  Affairs,  who  is  empowered  to  redele- 
tte  such  of  these  authorities  as  he  deems  appro- 
bate to  the  Director  of  ICA. 
I  am  also  convinced  after  a  year  of  operations 
ider  the  new  arrangements  that  my  own  staff 
ust  be  substantially  strengthened  if  maximum 
Fectiveness  in  coordination  is  to  be  achieved, 
r.  John  O.  Bell,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Robert 
.  Barnes  as  my  Special  Assistant  for  Mutual  Se- 
irity  Coordination,  is  charged  with  effecting  the 
>cessary  improvements.  The  increase  in  the  au- 
lorization  for  excepted  positions  which  I  men- 
oned  earlier  is  an  essential  element  in  this  effort. 
I  do  believe  that  over  the  past  year  we  have  suc- 
eded  in  improving  our  processes  materially, 
he  improved  programing  procedures  are  de- 
ribed  in  the  World  Wide  Summary  volume. 
hey  provide  solid  assurance  that  program  con- 
pts  are  being  subjected  to  critical  analysis  and 
istification  before  being  adopted.  Nevertheless, 
e  still  need  to  do  more  in  this  area,  and  I  hope 
e  will  be  successful  in  doing  so  over  the  next 
veral  months.  However,  I  can  assure  you  that 
tch  of  these  programs,  military  and  nonmilitary, 
now  subject  to  my  programing  guidance.  Each 
subject  to  my  review  and  approval.  As  a  result 
lere  is  a  conscientious  effort  to  assure  consistency 
id  coordination  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
rogram  so  as  to  promote  our  national  security 
olicy. 

On  the  operational  side,  as  other  witnesses  will 
oint  out,  the  pipelines  are  being  rapidly  reduced 
nd  the  process  of  execution  is  being  accelerated, 
^ligations  of  funds  in  ICA,  for  example,  are 
■inning  well  ahead  of  last  year.  As  of  February 
8,  cumulative  obligations  of  $725  million  had 
eon  made,  amounting  to  58  percent  of  the  year's 
rograms,  which  compares  with  $590  million  or 
3  percent  as  of  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  ICA 
rograms  were  approved  in  large  measure  sub- 
;antially  earlier  in  the  year  than  heretofore.  In 
injunction  with  the  Department  of  Defense  we 
re  currently  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  effect 
nprovements  in  the  military  assistance  program 
rocess.  I  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  substantial 
rogress  to  report. 


While  effectiveness  of  operations  can  and  should 
be  measured  in  terms  of  efficiency  of  planning  and 
execution,  the  critical  question  is  of  course 
whether  or  not  the  programs  are  attaining  or 
contributing  effectively  to  the  attainment  of  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  toward  which  they  are 
directed.  On  this  score  I  believe  we  have  no 
apologies  to  make. 

V.  Some  Related  Matters 

I  would  like  now  to  touch  upon  a  few  matters 
which  I  am  sure  are  of  interest  to  the  committee 
but  which  may  not  be  dealt  with  quite  so  directly 
in  the  testimony  which  will  follow. 

A.  The  Draper  Group 

First,  as  the  committee  is  aware,  the  President 
is  considering  the  preliminary  findings  of  the 
Draper  group  and  will  make  such  further  recom- 
mendations based  on  those  findings  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  The  group's  interim  report,  which 
is  being  submitted  to  the  President  today  [March 
17],  indicates  quite  clearly  that  in  its  judgment 
the  program  which  is  being  proposed  to  you  is 
not  excessive  either  in  its  military  or  economic 
components  but,  if  anything,  is  a  smaller  program 
than  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
national  interests. 

B.  Separation  of  Military  Assistance 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  committee  suggested 
last  year  that  the  executive  branch  should  con- 
sider further  the  question  of  a  separation  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  programs.  In  view 
of  the  decision  reached  last  year  by  the  Congress 
to  retain  these  various  forms  of  assistance  within 
the  mutual  security  bill,  and  the  studies  now  under 
way  in  the  Draper  Committee,  we  are  not  pro- 
posing any  change  at  this  time  but  will  reexamine 
this  question  in  the  light  of  such  recommendations 
as  may  be  contained  in  the  final  report  of  the 
Draper  group. 

C.  The  Private  Sector 

An  amendment  last  year  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  called  for  a  study  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  ways  and  means  in  which  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  national  economy  could  be  more 
effectively  utilized  and  protected  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  response  to  this  re- 
quest the  Department  of  State  organized  a  study 
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group  headed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Straus.5  This  group 
is  in  the  final  stages  of  editing  its  report,  which 
will  be  made  available  to  the  committee  in  the 
near  future.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
preliminary  drafts  and  have  noted  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  suggested  revisions  in  tax 
legislation,  the  great  majority  of  its  recommenda- 
tions call  for  procedural  and  policy  changes  and 
do  not  require  new  legislation. 

We  are,  as  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  aware, 
clearly  interested  in  obtaining  the  greatest  pos- 
sible participation  by  private  capital  in  the  de- 
velopment of  emerging  areas  of  the  world.  We 
will  continue  to  exert  every  effort  in  this  direction. 
However,  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
point  out  that  basic  conditions  in  many  less  de- 
veloped countries,  such  as  the  lack  of  political 
stability,  of  adequate  government  services  and 
properly  trained  personnel,  of  basic  facilities  of 
power  and  transportation,  of  low  productivity  and 
of  limited  markets,  as  well  as  chronic  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  are  basic  impediments  to  pri- 
vate investment.  The  mutual  security  program  is 
one  means  of  moving  toward  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  these  impediments.  Until  con- 
ditions attractive  to  private  investment  are  cre- 
ated, we  cannot  expect  to  depend  on  it  as  an 
answer  to  the  problem. 

D.  Effect  on  U.S.  Economy 

We  are  still  studying,  as  the  Congress  requested, 
the  effect  of  the  mutual  security  program  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  A  report  will  be 
made  to  this  committee  during  its  consideration 
of  this  bill.  In  my  own  view  it  is  clear  that  this 
program  has  a  highly  beneficial  impact.  Fore- 
most is  the  fact  that,  unless  we  are  able  to  achieve 
the  basic  national  security  objectives  which  the 
mutual  security  program  is  designed  to  help  at- 
tain, it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  our  own 
economic  health  and  military  strength.  It  con- 
tributes to  that  stability  and  growth  which  is 
essential  to  assure  ready  access  to  the  essential 
raw  materials  needed  by  our  industries.  It  in- 
creases the  ability  of  other  countries  to  buy  our 
goods.  Finally,  the  program  results  in  immedi- 
ate employment  and  production  in  the  United 
States.    Figures  show  that,  under  this  program  in 


5  For  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Straus'  appointment  and 
text  of  the  amendment,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3,  1958,  p. 
716. 


fiscal  year  1958,  75.4  percent  of  all  funds  were 
directly  expended  in  this  country.  Dollars  spent 
abroad  also  benefit  the  United  States  economy  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  countries  receiving 
these  funds  to  purchase  more  goods  from  us.  A 
responsible  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1957  was  thai 
530,000  people  in  the  United  States  were  em- 
ployed on  an  average  full-time  basis  as  a  resuli 
of  the  mutual  security  program. 

E.  Section  402 

I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  some  problem; 
we  are  having  with  section  402  of  the  act,  whicJ 
provides  that  not  less  than  $175  million  must  h 
used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  cur 
rencies  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  oi 
products.  While  we  have  been  able  to  comph 
with  this  requirement  in  the  past  and  will  en 
deavor  to  do  so  in  the  future  if  it  is  continued  i} 
the  legislation,  I  must  point  out  that  it  is  be 
coming  increasingly  difficult  to  do  so  as  the  prq 
duction  of  agricultural  products  increases  in  cour 
tries  which  we  are  assisting  and  as  the  currencie 
of  Western  European  countries  become  freely  con 
vertible,  thereby  diminishing  the  incentive  fo 
such  countries  to  purchase  agricultural  commodi 
ties  under  section  402  and  then  permit  the  use  o 
the  sales  proceeds  for  purchase  of  goods  require* 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

VI.  The  Importance  of  the  Program 

The  purposes  of  this  program  are  simpl< 
straightforward,  and  clear.  We  can  no  more  liv 
unscathed  in  a  community  of  nations  if  it  is  dis 
eased,  poverty-stricken,  and  unstable  than  "TO 
could  live  unscathed  in  our  local  community 
under  such  conditions.  We  are,  must  be,  and  war 
to  be  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our  fello- 
human  beings.  Our  security  is  not  just  relate 
to  the  situation  in  other  nations;  it  is  depender 
on  the  assistance  of  allies.  Our  needs  for  allie 
military  forces,  bases,  strategic  resources,  and  pr< 
ductive  capacity  are  real  and  inescapable. 

The  mutual  security  program  does  not  in  itse 
solve  all  of  our  problems,  nor  is  it  intended  t 
But  it  is  an  indispensable  element  for  the 
solution. 

Gentlemen,  our  cause  today  is  none  other  thf 
the  preservation  of  human  liberty  on  this  plant 
Three  times  in  this  century  Americans  ha1 
poured  out  their  blood  that  freedom  might  su 
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vive.  Today  we  face  the  greatest  and  ultimate 
challenge.  It  is  an  all-pervading  challenge — mili- 
tary, economic,  and  psychological.  It  is  a  long- 
term  challenge  that  makes  heavy  demands  on  our 
staying  powers.  But  with  the  growing  interde- 
pendence of  the  peoples  of  the  world  it  presents  us 
also  with  a  glowing  promise  for  the  future.  For 
if  we  successfully  pass  this  test  and  turn  back  the 
worldwide  assault  of  international  communism  on 
men's  minds,  we  can  foresee  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  when  all  mankind  will  work  together  in  liberty 
and  freedom  to  realize  the  untold  benefits  which 
the  miracles  of  science  are  bringing  within  our 
reach.  Failure  in  this  contest  is  unthinkable. 
Our  weapon  in  the  fight  is  our  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  freedom.  But  faith  alone  is  not 
enough.  Faith  must  be  translated  into  action  if 
it  is  to  have  any  meaning.  That  action  is  the 
mutual  security  program.  Over  the  coming  weeks 
we  will  be  presenting  to  you  a  balanced  program 
of  mutual  security  which  has  been  developed  over 
months  of  painstaking  effort.  It  is  your  right  and 
duty  to  examine  this  program  closely  to  insure 
that  it  is  at  the  same  time  adequate  and  not  ex- 
travagant. We  welcome  a  searching  examination. 
But  we  hope  that  during  your  detailed  study  you 
will  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic  fact  that  for  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram is  above  all  the  measure  of  the  determination 
of  the  American  people  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
in  the  battle  for  freedom  and  progress.  As  such, 
it  is  vital  to  our  national  security,  to  our  very 
existence  as  a  free  people. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  McELROY, 
MARCH  18 

I  have  been  given  a  number  of  opportunities  to 
appear  before  committees  of  Congress  to  express 
my  views  pertaining  to  the  national  defense. 
None  of  them  have  I  welcomed  more  than  this — 
because  of  my  strong  feelings  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  this  committee  now  has 
,  under  consideration. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  already 
i  testified  with  respect  to  the  important  contribu- 
:  tion  the  mutual  security  program  makes  to  the 
i  furtherance  of  United  States  foreign  policy  ob- 
|  jectives.  My  own  remarks  will,  therefore,  be  di- 
i  rected  to  the  military  assistance  program,  and 
specifically  to  its  essentiality  as  an  integral  part 
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of  our  own  national  defense.  As  you  know,  the 
executive  branch  is  requesting  new  obligational 
authority  in  the  amount  of  $1.6  billion  for  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1960. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  objective  of 
our  defense  program.  It  is  to  maintain  a  military 
position  of  such  strength  that,  first,  no  nation  will 
attack  us  because  he  will  know  that  we  can  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  on  him  in  return  and,  second, 
local  situations  of  tension  can  be  prevented  from 
breaking  into  war  or  can  be  contained  if  military 
conflict  does  begin. 

This  means  that  we  must  have  military  strength 
not  only  on  this  continent  but  in  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  free  world  where  aggression  is 
apt  to  occur.  It  has  been  many  years  since  we 
could  regard  our  frontier  as  the  coastline  of  this 
country.  We  have  long  recognized  that  the  ad- 
vance of  international  communism  anywhere 
weakens  the  security  not  only  of  the  free  world 
but  of  the  United  States  itself.  Aggression  must 
be  stopped.  Our  defense  is  tied  inevitably  to  the 
defense  of  the  f arflung  frontiers  of  the  free  world. 
We  can  expect  one  probing  action  after  another 
in  which  the  Soviets  or  the  Communist  Chinese 
test  our  willingness  and  ability  to  resist.  If  the 
free  world  cannot  stand  up  firmly  to  these  probes 
when  they  are  initiated,  we  may  well  be  faced  with 
a  major  conflict  as  the  Communists,  pressing 
ahead  with  their  win-by-threat  policy,  make  it 
imperative  that  at  some  point  we  meet  the  issue 
squarely. 

Concept  of  Military  Assistance 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  United  States  alone 
could  hold  all  these  varied  fronts  dispersed  widely 
around  the  world.  The  concept  of  a  strength 
created  and  maintained  by  joining  the  capabilities 
of  ourselves  and  our  allies  is  thus  basic  to  our 
whole  security  program.  If  our  allies  do  not  re- 
main strong,  our  whole  security  concept  will  need 
radical  revision  and  the  burden  placed  on  our  own 
resources  will  be  immeasurably  greater. 

We  are  most  fortunate  in  the  fact  that,  in  most 
of  the  areas  where  international  communism  might 
seek  expansion,  there  are  countries  which  are 
friendly  to  us  and  look  to  us  for  leadership. 
These  nations  have  the  will  to  resist,  and  they 
have  the  manpower.  In  many  cases  they  do  not 
have  the  resources.  Without  assistance  they  can- 
not support  military  establishments  adequate  to 
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defend  themselves.  If  we  do  not  buttress  them 
with  the  resources  they  need,  and  help  them  with 
the  training  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  mod- 
ern warfare,  they  will  succumb  to  communism 
either  through  military  action  or  through  the  kind 
of  civil  disorder  and  deterioration  on  which  com- 
munism thrives. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen.  Each  Communist 
success  is  a  new  discouragement  to  those  who  would 
cast  their  lot  our  way,  and  a  new  source  of  vitality 
and  momentum  for  the  aggressors. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  shortsighted  in- 
deed if  this  nation  spent  over  $40  billion  on  its 
own  military  establishment  and  then  declined  to 
spend  the  much  smaller  sums  needed  to  maintain 
and  modernize  the  forces  of  our  allies,  which  are 
essential  to  our  whole  defensive  concept  and  with- 
out which  our  own  military  expenditures  would 
have  to  be  enormously  increased. 

I  recently  was  privileged,  as  I  am  sure  several 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  have  been,  to 
see  at  first  hand  the  operation  of  our  military 
assistance  program  in  a  number  of  countries  in 
the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  I  wish  every 
Member  of  Congress  could  visit  countries  like 
south  Korea  and  see  what  can  be  done  when  the 
United  States  supplies  its  know-how  and  re- 
sources to  a  nation  determined  to  put  them  to 
good  use.  This  is  an  active  front;  guns  are  facing 
each  other  across  a  hot  boundary  line;  troops  in 
forward  dugout  positions  are  on  continuous  24- 
hour  alert.  If  the  south  Korean  forces  which  join 
our  own  and  other  United  Nations  units  in  hold- 
ing this  front  were  not  well  trained  and  well  sup- 
plied, we  would  either  have  to  throw  in  far  larger 
forces  of  our  own  or  move  out  with  the  knowledge 
that  south  Korea  would  fall  as  another  victim  to 
Communist  aggression. 

A  dramatic  illustration  of  our  program  at  work 
was  given  at  Quemoy  where  Nationalist  Chinese 
engaged  Communist  Chinese  aircraft  and  shot 
them  down  at  a  ratio  of  8  to  1.  They  used  Ameri- 
can equipment  and  American  training — both  were 
essential.  If  the  Nationalist  Chinese  had  not  been 
ready  to  defend  themselves,  either  Quemoy  would 
have  been  lost  or  we  would  have  found  ourselves 
engaged  in  war  with  the  aggressing  Communists. 

Five  years  ago  south  Viet-Nam  was  demoralized 
from  the  effects  of  a  bitter  war  and  hardly  had 
the  strength  to  provide  even  a  minimum  amount  of 
its  own  protection.    Today,  with  their  own  cour- 


age and  energy,  together  with  our  assistance,  the 
situation  has  improved  tremendously.  They  are 
now  able  to  maintain  civil  order  at  a  time  of  pos- 
sible future  crisis;  and  while  it  could  not,  of 
course,  stand  up  against  an  attack  backed  by  the  j- 
Sino-Soviet  forces,  it  could  defend  itself  against  ] 
an  invading  neighbor  and  hold  the  line  long 
enough  for  the  Western  World  to  come  to  its  aid.  J 

A  prime  example  of  the  value  of  our  mutual 
assistance  program,  of  course,  is  the  role  it  has  ] 
played  in  the  development  of  NATO  defenses,  l 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  aggression  in  Europe  since  ' 
NATO  was  formed  in  1949  is  due  primarily  to  ] 
the  strengthened  military  posture  and  sense  of  col-  j 
lective  security  engendered  by  the  military  assist- 
ance program.    The  stanch  stand  of  our  NATO 
allies  with  us  on  the  Berlin  situation  over  the 
past  3  months  exemplifies  NATO's  cohesion  and  J 
solidarity. 

There  are  many  other  examples.    They  add  up 
to  a  most  impressive  supplement  to  the  total  forces  ' 
defending  the  free  world. 

Some  measure  of  the  magnitude  is  gained  from 
noting  that  the  ground  forces  of  our  allies  com- 
prise today  over  5  million  men;  naval  forces— 
2,500  combat  vessels;  and  air  forces — about  30,000 
aircraft,  of  which  14,000  are  jet.  One  can  see 
their  importance  and  the  problem  we  would  face 
if  we  had  to  meet  these  military  requirements  with 
our  own  forces. 


Network  of  Overseas  Bases 

I  have  emphasized  the  contributions  which  our 
allies  make  to  the  collective  security — and  there- 
fore to  our  own  security — in  the  form  of  military 
personnel  and  equipment.  I  could  just  as  well 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  without  stanch  and 
stable  friends  overseas  we  would  not  have  the  net- 
work of  overseas  bases  which  is  so  vital  to  our  own 
military  operations.  Our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand is  considerably  strengthened  by  its  ability 
to  operate  from  advanced  overseas  bases.  The  op- 
erations of  our  Navy  are  greatly  helped  by  being 
able  to  use  overseas  facilities.  Our  Army  can  re- 
spond with  far  more  dispatch  to  such  situations 
as  that  in  Lebanon  by  having  advanced  staging 
areas  from  which  to  operate. 

Critics  of  the  program  point  to  instances  of  in 
efficiencies  or  examples  of  money  being  spent  un- 
wisely.   I  am  afraid  it  is  true  that  in  any  opera- 
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of  this  size  and  geographical  scope,  with  the 
(sures  of  urgent  political  necessities  with 
eh  one  must  deal  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
i  examples  are  very  apt  to  exist.  We  are  mak- 
a  determined  effort  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
a,  and  the  conscientious  study  of  the  problem 
ta  by  your  Subcommittee  for  Review  of  the 
;ual  Security  Program  is  rendering  a  construc- 
service  by  helping  us  dig  out  examples  of  de- 
ncies.  However,  I  think  it  would  be  a  critical 
;ake  to  curtail  the  program  because  of  isolated 
inces  of  waste  and  inefficiency,  representing  a 
11  percentage  of  the  total.  When  a  city  finds 
■tcomings  in  a  police  force,  one  does  not  abol- 
the  force ;  one  works  to  improve  it  and  correct 
ieficiencies  uncovered. 

ne  of  the  things  that  has  puzzled  me  since 
ing  to  Washington  has  been  the  difficulty  we 
>unter  in  developing  a  broad  understanding 
he  importance  of  the  mutual  security  and  the 
tary  assistance  part  of  the  program.  When 
eral  Twining  was  asked  by  a  Member  of  the 
gress  last  spring  whether  he  would  recom- 
d  restoring  all  the  dollars  that  had  been  cut 
a  the  mutual  security  program  before  consid- 
ion  of  any  possible  increase  in  the  regular  de- 
e  budget,  he  replied  forcefully  that  he 
ight  these  dollars  could  better  be  spent  in  the 
>nse  of  this  Nation  by  putting  them  into  mu- 
security.  The  individual  chiefs  of  the  mili- 
services  later  authorized  the  chairman  to  say 
they  unequivocally  agreed  with  him.  This  is 
ressive  testimony. 

or  each  dollar  we  have  spent  during  1950-58, 
nations  receiving  military  assistance  from  us 
»  spent  more  than  $5.  In  fact,  the  1958  effort 
at  a  rate  of  $7  for  every  dollar  of  military 
;tance  received.  These  countries  are  spending 
for  their  own  defense,  of  course ;  but  this  de- 
8  effort  is  also  supporting  our  objectives  as 
eading  nation  of  the  free  world.  It  is  hard  to 
low  we  can  possibly  get  better  value  for  our 
ir  than  by  helping  these  nations  stand  on  their 
feet  and  carry  their  part  of  the  load, 
le  record  of  achievement  thus  far  is  one  that 
>  than  justifies  rededication  to  the  principles 
ilitary  assistance  and  collective  security.  All 
the  world,  at  points  of  greatest  potential 
;er,  the  fighting  forces  of  our  partner  nations 
i  ready  to  take  the  brunt  of  initial  attack  on 
3cale  and  to  hold  the  line  until  reinforcements 


can  be  rushed  in  to  restrain  and  drive  back  the 
aggressor.  This  international  cooperation  has,  in 
less  than  a  decade,  created  a  common  defense  pos- 
ture in  the  free  world  which  has  successfully 
checkmated  Sino-Soviet  aggression  and  main- 
tained the  difficult  peace  which  still  prevails. 
Speaking  as  one  primarily  concerned  with  making 
certain  that  our  defense  is  strong  enough  to  meet 
whatever  tests  it  may  face,  I  strongly  urge  sup- 
port of  a  program  which  contributes  so  much  to 
our  own  national  security  at  so  moderate  a  cost, 
and  which  joins  the  forces  of  the  free  world  in  an 
effective  military  alliance  committed  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace. 

STATEMENT  BY  GENERAL  TWINING,  MARCH  18 

My  appearance  before  you  today  to  talk  about 
the  military  assistance  program  is  an  opportunity 
which  I  welcome. 

Far  too  many  of  our  own  American  people  are 
not  aware  of  the  positive  contribution  made  by 
the  military  assistance  program  in  promoting  the 
foreign  policy,  national  security,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  I  do  not  regard 
this  program  as  a  vast  boondoggle.  This  label  is 
a  direct  slap  to  our  allies  and  to  our  own  country 
and  a  source  of  comfort  to  our  adversaries.  The 
military  assistance  program  plays  a  considerable 
role  in  insuring  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

We  must,  as  Americans,  also  be  aware  that  in 
free  societies  the  armed  forces  are  not  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  economy,  but  rather 
provide  the  necessary  security  which  makes  na- 
tional development  and  national  survival  possible. 
Without  security  there  can  be  no  national  develop- 
ment— only  capitulation. 

Today  the  national  survival  and  continued  na- 
tional development  of  all  countries  of  the  free 
world  depend  more  than  ever  upon  the  collective 
security  arrangements  in  existence  between  the 
allies. 

The  threat  to  the  free  world  is  not  decreasing. 
Today  those  who  would  enslave  free  men  every- 
where are  embarked  upon  broad  programs  in  the 
military,  economic,  political,  and  psychological 
fields,  all  designed  to  destroy  the  free  world. 
These  are  the  cold  and  brutal  facts  of  life  in  the 
world  today.    I  have  painted  this  threat  in  great 
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detail  to  various  committees  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  we  can  counter  this 
threat  and  insure  the  survival  of  the  free  world 
if  we  do  not  weaken  in  our  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  free-world  alliance. 

Our  free-world  alliance  is  essential  to  our  own 
national  security.  The  military  capabilities  of  the 
alliance  are  developed  in  a  large  part  through  our 
military  assistance  program.  If  this  program  is 
weakened  or  reduced  to  insignificance,  our  adver- 
saries will  have  achieved  a  major  victory  without 
firing  a  shot. 

Benefits  of  Military  Assistance  Program 

We  can  look  about  us  in  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  today  and  see  all  too  plainly  the  visible 
results  of  our  military  assistance  program.  This 
program  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  world 
peace.  In  less  than  10  years,  it  has  made  possible 
the  buildup  of  allied  military  strength  and  the 
development  of  a  corresponding  will  to  resist 
aggression.  So  far,  the  program  has  served  its 
purpose  as  a  deterrent  to  general  war. 

I  would  like  to  give  this  committee  a  brief  run- 
down of  the  benefits  which  I  believe  come  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  military  assistance 
program. 

First,  the  free  world  has  a  substantial  military 
capability  which  could  not  have  been  achieved 
without  the  military  assistance  program.  If  there 
is  some  alternative  program  that  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  military  assistance  program,  I  would 
like  to  know  about  it.  So  would  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

The  military  assistance  program  furnishes  vital 
support  upon  which  the  effectiveness  of  our  mili- 
tary alliances  depend.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  I  consider  these  alliances  to  be  essential 
to  our  own  national  security. 

Our  military  assistance  program  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  consideration  given  in  return 
for  the  establishment  and  cooperative  use  of  our 
overseas  system  of  bases  and  facilities.  The  im- 
portance of  these  bases  and  facilities  to  us  is  high- 
lighted by  the  repeated  Soviet  attempts  to  deprive 
us  of  them.  There  can  be  no  better  reason  for 
their  continued  existence. 

The  military  assistance  program  promotes  a 


climate  of  mutual  interest,  confidence,  and  reason- 
able safety  essential  to  the  economic  growth  anc 
progress  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  Af 
Americans,  we  realize  that  it  is  in  our  best  interest 
to  participate  heavily  in  the  free- world  effort  t< 
create  a  climate  of  security  essential  to  peace  an( 
progress. 

Without  our  military  assistance  program,  th< 
United  States  would  require  more  men  under  arm: 
both  at  home  and  overseas.  If  we  were  to  main 
tain  forces  sufficient  to  match  the  Communist  bio 
in  military  strength  or  resources  at  points  of  pos 
sible  aggression  around  the  world,  the  cost  to  th 
United  States  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  $2: 
billion  furnished  under  the  military  assistanc 
program  and  the  $141  billion  spent  by  our  allie 
during  the  years  1950  to  1958. 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  manpower  or  matt 
rials  to  take  on  the  defense  of  the  entire  fre 
world  alone.  At  the  same  time,  I  firmly  belief 
that  the  defense  of  the  free  world  is  inseparabl 
linked  to  our  own  defense. 

Deterring  General  War  and  Limiting  Local  Aggre 
sion 

Our  military  assistance  program  provides  tl 
United  States  and  the  free  world  with  the  militai 
means  to  cope  with  cold-war  situations  and  hi 
served  in  some  measure  to  date  to  deter  limited  ar 
general  war.  The  past  year  has  presented  a  nun 
ber  of  sharp  challenges.  In  each,  we  must  attribu 
a  portion  of  our  success  in  deterring  general  wi 
and  limiting  local  aggression  to  our  continui 
efforts  under  the  military  assistance  program. 

If  I  can  leave  only  one  last  parting  thought  wi 
this  committee,  I  would  ask  that  you  keep  in  mil 
my  views  that  our  military  assistance  program 
a  vital  and  integral  part  of  our  overall  defen 
posture.  The  day  is  past  when  we  can  risk  goir 
it  alone.  If  a  substantial  part  of  the  free  wor 
falls  or  slips  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  our  chanc: 
of  being  able  to  defend  ourselves  must  dim  in  pi 
portion.  The  gauntlet  is  on  the  table  along  wit 
the  blue  chips.  The  stakes  were  never  higher  th  1 
they  are  today.  Any  limitations  or  reduction 
in  the  program  would  virtually  eliminate  I 
modernization  and  force  improvement  needed  > 
accomplish  the  military  assistance  program  for' 
objectives. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


alendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Jjourned  During  March  1959 

!A0:  Special  Meeting  on  Short-Range  Navigational  Aids     .    .    . 

N.  General  Assembly:  13th  Session  (resumed) 

^.O/ECLA  Seminar  on  Agricultural  and  Food  Price  Policies     .    . 

,0  Governing  Body:  141st  Session  (and  committees) 

.0  Technical  Meeting  on  Problems  of  Productivity  Improvement 

in  Certain  Countries. 

\TT:  Meeting  of  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International 

Trade. 

NICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

ter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  4th  Meeting  of 
Technical  Advisory  Council. 

iropean  Civil  Aviation  Conference:  3d  Session 

m  American  Highway  Congresses:  Technical  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts on  Development  of  Governmental  Highway  Agencies. 
PU  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies:  2d  Meeting  of 
Administrative  Council. 
N.  International  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  7th  Session . 

N.  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  13th  Session 

iEA  Board  of  Governors:  Special  Meeting 

\TT:  Meeting  of  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International 

Trade. 

N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems:  5th  Session     . 

0  Asian  Advisory  Committee:  9th  Session 

\TT  Working  Party  on  Association  of  Yugoslavia 

N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Con- 
struction of  Vehicles. 

EM:  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  of  Six  Powers 

ntral  American  Ministers  of  Agriculture 

N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee 

N.  ECE  Coal  Committee  (and  working  parties) 


Montreal Feb.  10-Mar.  2 

New  York Feb.  20-Mar.  13 

Santiago Feb.  23-Mar.  3 

Geneva Feb.  23-Mar.  13 

Bangalore,  India Feb.  25-Mar.  10 

Geneva Mar.  2-10 

Geneva Mar.  2-13 

Turrialba,  Costa  Rica    ....  Mar.  9-12 

Strasbourg Mar.  9-21 

Lima Mar.  9-13 

The  Hague Mar.  9-19 

New  York Mar.  9-20 

New  York Mar.  9-27 

Vienna Mar.  10-13 

Geneva Mar.  11-13 

Geneva Mar.  11-13 

Geneva Mar.  16-17 

Geneva Mar.  16-20 

Geneva Mar.  16-20 

San  Francisco Mar.  17-23 

San  Salvador Mar.  18-20 

Geneva Mar.  18-20 

Geneva Mar.  23-25 


Session  as  of  March  31,  1959 

litical  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

N.  Trusteeship  Council:  23d  Session New  York Jan.  30- 

N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  15th  Session 

N.  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  6th 
■Session. 

N.  ECAFE/TAA  Regional  Seminar  on  Trade  Promotion     .    .    . 
ribbean  Commission:  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Revision  of  Agree- 
ment for  Establishment  of  the  Commission. 


New  York 
New  York 


Mar.  16- 
Mar.  23- 


Tokyo Mar.  30- 

Trinidad Mar.  31- 


Iheduled  April  1  Through  June  30,  1959 

;)rld  Meteorological  Organization:  3d  Congress Geneva Apr.  1- 

"U  International   Radio  Consultative   Committee   (CCIR) :  9th     Los  Angeles Apr.  1- 

iPlenary  Assembly. 

1; EM  Executive  Committee:  12th  Session Geneva Apr.  2- 

I  '  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Mar.  19,  1959.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations :  CCIR, 
'jmite'  consultatif  internationale  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comit6  consultatif  internationale  telegraphique 
« telephonique ;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe; 
VLA,  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture 
((?anization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 
I  -ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM, 
J!  ergoverninental  Committee  for  European  Migration ;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization ;  ITU,  International 
^communication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OAS,  Organization  of  American  States; 
VHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization ;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization ;  TAA,  Technical  Assistance 
^ministration;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization; 
^  fICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund ;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union ;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization ;  WMO, 
'•rid  Meteorological  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  April  1  Through  June  30,  1959 — Continued 

Ceremony  Commemorating  the  10th  Anniversary  of  NATO   .    .    . 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

2d  FAO  World  Fishing  Boat  Congress 

OAS  Special  Committee  To  Study  New  Measures  for  Economic 
Development  ("Committee  of  21"). 

GATT  Panel  on  Antidumping  and  Countervailing  Duties    .... 

GATT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:   11th  Session 

FAO  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease. 

ICEM  Council:  10th  Session 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  27th  Session 

SEATO  Council:  5th  Meeting 

FAO  Panel  on  Agricultural  Price  Support  Measures 

FAO:  Government  Experts  on  Use  of  Designations,  Definitions, 
and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

Caribbean  Commission:  Conference  on  the  Financing  of  Agri- 
culture. 

FAO  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Campaign  To  Help  Free  the  World 
From  Hunger  Year. 

ILO  Meeting  To  Establish  an  Individual  Control  Book  for  Drivers 
and  Assistants  in  Road  Transport. 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Ter- 
ritories: 10th  Session. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  14th  Session 

U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Committee  on  Illicit  Traffic  . 

ILO  Coal  Mines  Committee:  7th  Session 

U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  14th  Session 

U.N.  Social  Commission:  12th  Session 

ICAO  Aeronautical  Information  Services  Division/Aeronautical 
Maps  and  Charts  Division. 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  37th  Meeting 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  11th  Session 

4th  South  Pacific  Conference 

12th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee: 
Working  Party  of  Telecommunications  Experts. 

U.N.  Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  9th  Session.    . 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee 

U.N.  ECLA  Committee  on  Trade 

ITU  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT) :  Plan  Subcommittee. 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  14th  Session 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

GATT  Consultations  With  European  Economic  Community  on 
Sugar. 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Statistical  Committee 

FAO  Technical  Meeting  on  Fishery  Cooperatives 

12th  World  Health  Assembly 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  18th  Plenary  Meeting. 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Executive  Committee 

FAO  International  Poplar  Commission:  10th  Session 

FAO  International  Poplar  Congress:  7th  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:   19th  Session 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  8th  Session  .    .    . 

4th  Inter-American  Indian  Conference 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  4th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Latin  American  Seminar  on  Status  of  Women  .    .    . 

UNESCO  Administrative  Commission 

UNESCO  External  Relations  Commission 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  14th  Session 

16th  World  Congress  on  Veterinary  Medicine 

ILO  Governing  Body:  142d  Session  (and  committees) 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  24th  Session 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  54th  Session 

WHO  Executive  Board:  24th  Session 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  31st  Session 

International  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  9th 
Annual  Meeting. 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  13th  General  Assembly  . 

International  Labor  Conference:  43d  Session 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:  14th  Session 

FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee:  2d  Session 

Informal  Shipping  Talks 

FAO  Council:  30th  Session 


Washington Apr.  2- 

Washington Apr.  2- 

Rome Apr.  5- 

Buenos  Aires Apr.  6- 

Geneva Apr.  6- 

Geneva Apr.  6- 

Vienna Apr.  7- 

Rome Apr.  7- 

Geneva Apr.  7- 

M6xico,  D.F Apr.  7- 

Wellington Apr.  8- 

Rome Apr.  9- 

Rome Apr.  13- 

Trinidad Apr.  14- 

Rome Apr.  15- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

New  York Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  22- 

Geneva Apr.  27- 

Geneva Apr.  27- 

New  York Apr.  27- 

Montreal Apr.  28- 

Washington Apr.  28- 

Geneva Apr.  29- 

Rabaul,  New  Britain Apr.  29- 

Cannes May  1- 

Tokyo May  4- 

New  York May  6- 

Geneva May  6- 

Panama May  6- 

Tokyo May  11- 

Geneva May  11- 

Geneva May  11- 

Geneva May  11- 

Rome May  12- 

Naples May  12- 

Geneva May  12- 

Washington May  13- 

Rome May  13- 

Rome May  13- 

Rome May  13- 

Rabaul,  New  Britain May  13- 

Panama May  13- 

Guatemala  City May  16- 

Rome        May  18- 

Bogota May  18- 

Paris May  18- 

Paris May  18- 

Geneva May  19- 

Madrid May  21- 

Geneva May  25- 

New  York May  25- 

Paris May  25- 

Geneva May 

Rome June  1- 

Montreal June  1- 

Washington June  1- 

Geneva June  3- 

Brussels June  8- 

Rome June  8- 

Washington June  8- 

Rome June  15- 
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ATT  Group  of  Experts  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices  .... 

xecutive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees:  2d  Session. 

3AO  Assembly:  12th  Session 

outh  Pacific  Research  Council:  10th  Meeting 

iternational  Whaling  Commission:  11th  Meeting 

th  International  Berlin  Film  Festival 

5th  International  Dairy  Congress 

AO:  6th  Session  on  Desert  Locust  Control 

ATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

'.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  28th  Session 

A.-ECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports:  2d 
Meeting. 

ermanent  International  Commission  of  Navigation  Congresses: 
Annual  Meeting. 

'.N.  Special  Fund:  2d  Session  of  Governing  Council 

\EA  Board  of  Governors:  12th  Session 


Geneva June  15- 

Geneva June  15- 

San  Diego June  16- 

Noum6a,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  June  17- 

London June  22- 

Berlin June  26- 

London June  29- 

Rome June  29- 

Geneva June  29- 

Geneva June  30- 

Montevideo June 

Brussels June 

New  York June 

Vienna June  or  July 


lr.  Heinz  To  Be  U.S.  Representative 
d  14th  Session  of  ECE 

The  Senate  on  March  11  confirmed  Henry  J. 
[einz  II  to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
tates  to  the  14th  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
lission  for  Europe  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  which  will  open  at 
reneva,  Switzerland,  on  April  20. 
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conomic  and  Social  Council 

:onomic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Progress  Re- 
port on  Inter-Latin  American  Trade  and  the  Regional 
Market,  Covering  the  Period  June  1957  to  April  1958. 
E/CN.12/AC.40/3.  February  28,  1958.  45  pp.  miineo. 
>pulation  Commission.  Technical  Assistance  for  Re- 
gional Demographic  Training  and  Research  Centres. 
Memorandum  presented  by  the  Secretary-General. 
E/CN.9/143.  December  29, 1958.  13  pp.  mimeo. 
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mimeo. 
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mimeo. 
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'pp.  mimeo. 
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gramme  for  1959.  Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary. E/CN.14/4/Add.  2.  December  30,  1958.  5  pp. 
mimeo. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work.  Report  by  the  International  Labour 
Office  and  by  the  Secretary-General  E/CN.6/341.  De- 
cember 31, 1958.     104  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Occupational  Out- 
look for  Women :  Access  of  Women  to  Training  and 
Employment  in  the  Principal  Professional  and  Tech- 
nical Fields.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General. 
E/CN.6/343.     January  5,  1959.     48  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Report  of  the  First 
Session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (29  December  1958-6  Jan- 
uary 1959).  E/CN.14/L.34/Rev.  1.  January  6,  1959. 
24  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Right  of  Asylum.  Com- 
ments of  Governments.  E/CN.4/781.  January  8,  1959. 
12  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade.  Recent 
Commodity  Developments.  Memorandum  No.  29.  E/ 
CN.13/Ser.A/29.    January  9,  1959.    12  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Draft  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Child.  Comments  of  Governments.  E/ 
CN.4/780.    January  12,  1959.    22  pp.  mimeo. 

Possibilities  of  International  Co-operation  in  Studies  of 
Rural-Urban  Migration  in  Under-developed  Countries. 
Report  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.9/- 
151.    January  12,  1959.     16  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Review  of  Pro- 
grams of  Work,  Establishment  of  Priorities,  Control 
and  Limitation  of  Documentation.  Note  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General. E/CN.6/340.  January  13,  1959.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Review  of  Programmes 
and  Priorities.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/ 
CN.4/783.    January  19,  1959.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries. 
Report  of  the  Symposium  on  the  Development  of  Petro- 
leum Resources  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  E/3203. 
January  30, 1959.    64  pp.  mimeo. 

Trusteeship  Council 

United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust  Territories  in 
West  Africa,  1958.  Report  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Cameroons  Under  British  Administration.  T/1426  and 
Add.  1.    January  20, 1959.    173  pp.  mimeo. 

United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust  Territories  in 
West  Africa,  1958.  Report  on  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Cameroons  Under  French  Administration.  T/1427. 
January  23, 1959.    162  pp.  mimeo. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
15,  1944  (58  Stat.  1169).  Opened  for  signature  at 
Washington  December  1, 1958.1 

Signatures:    Chile,   Colombia,   Guatemala,  March   18, 
1959. 

Germany — Allied  High  Commission 

Protocol  modifying  agreement  concerning  storage  of, 
access  to,  and  release  of  information  from  the  archives 
of  the  Allied  High  Commission  and  connected  tripartite 
agencies  of  June  30, 1954  (TIAS  3036) .  Signed  at  Bonn 
March  5,  1959,  by  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.    Entered  into  force  March  5,  1959. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:   Panama,  February  18,  1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Proces-verbal  extending  the  validity  of  the  declaration1 
extending  the  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI  :4 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done 
at  Geneva  November  22, 1958. 

Signatures:  Austria,  Belgium,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, Haiti,  Indonesia,  Luxembourg,  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and 
Turkey,  November  22,  1958 ;  Italy  and  Norway, 
December  1,  1958;  Netherlands,  December  16,  1958 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  January  13,  1959 
United  States   (with  a  statement),  March  16,  1959. 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  paragraph  6(l),s  6(2),s  8(a),  and  8(c) 
of  the  schedule  to  the  International  Whaling  Conven- 
tion of  1946  (TIAS  1849).  Adopted  at  the  10th  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Whaling  Commission,  The 
Hague,  June  23-27,  1958. 

Entered  into  force:    Paragraphs  8(a)   and  8(c),  Jan- 
uary 29, 1959,  except  for  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway, 


Union   of    Soviet    Socialist   Republics,   and   Unitec 
Kingdom. 


BILATERAL 
Iceland 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  ol 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709) 
with  memorandum  of  understanding.  Signed  at  Key 
kjavik  March  3,  1959.  Entered  into  force  March  3 
1959. 

Israel 

Agreement  supplementing  and  amending  the  agricultura 
commodities  agreement  of  November  6,  1958  (TIA! 
4126).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
March  10,  1959.    Entered  into  force  March  10,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  Not  in  force. 

■  Entered  into  force  Oct.  6, 1958. 


Change  in  Consular  Districts  in  Yugoslavia 

Department  notice  dated  February  27 

Effective  March  23,  1959,  the  District  of  Dubrovnik 
removed  from  the  area  of  responsibility  of  the  Americ 
Consulate  General  at  Zagreb  and  added  to  the  area 
responsibility  of  the  American  Consulate  at  Sarajevo 

The    new    areas    of    responsibility    are    as    folio? 
Sarajevo — the  People's  Republics  of  Bosnia-Hercegot 
and  Montenegro  and  the  District  of  Dubrovnik ;  Zagreb 
the  People's  Republics  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia   (exc 
the  District  of  Dubrovnik). 

Designations 

Clarence  A.  Boonstra  as  Director,  Office  of  East  Coi 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  effect 
March  16. 

William  T.  Briggs  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  M 
Coast  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  efl 
tive  March  16. 

Ivan  B.  White  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eu 
pean  Affairs,  effective  March  18. 

Carlos  C.   Hall  as  Director,   Office  of  Research 
Analysis  for  American  Republics,  effective  March  22 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 

Press  Releases:  March  16-22 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 

Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  March  16  which  appear  in 

this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  169  of  March  10, 

175  of  March  11,  and  182  of  March  13. 

No. 

Date 

Subject 

186 

3/16 

Herter :    House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

190 

3/16 

Cuba  credentials  (rewrite). 

*191 

3/16 

Cultural  exchange  (India). 

192 

3/16 

SEATO  Council  of  Ministers  meeting. 

193 

3/17 

Dillon :    House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

*194 

3/17 

Death  of  J.  Klahr  Huddle. 

tl95 

3/17 

Organizational  changes  in  ICA. 

*196 

3/17 

Herter :  death  of  Sydney  Smith. 

tl97 

3/18 

Austrian  book  on  U.S.  aid. 

198 

3/18 

DLF  loan  to  China  (rewrite). 

♦199 

3/18 

Briggs     nominated     Ambassador     to 
Greece  (biographic  details). 

200 

3/18 

DLF  loan  to  Malaya   (rewrite). 

*201 

3/19 

Strom  nominated  Ambassador  to  Bo- 
livia (biographic  details). 

202 

3/19 

U.S.-U.S.S.R.  motion-picture  exchange. 

t203 

3/19 

Arrival  of  Prime  Minister  Macmillan. 

t204 

3/19 

Visit  of  King  Hussein  of  Jordan   (re- 
write). 

♦205 

3/19 

Itinerary  of  President  of  Ireland. 

1206 

3/20 

Satterthwaite :  "The  Role  of  Labor  in 
African  Development." 

♦207 

3/20 

Educational  exchange  (Uruguay). 

♦208 

3/20 

Educational  exchange  (El  Salvador), 
ted. 

*  Not  prir 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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April  4,  1959,  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  links  the  United  States  with 
14  other  free  nations  for  our  mutual  security  and  progress. 

This  new  Department  of  State  publication,  prepared  in  con- 
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other  international  organizations  of  the  free  world.  The  pub- 
lication is  illustrated  with  drawings  and  with  an  organization 
chart. 
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ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
for  25  cents  each. 
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I.S.  Proposes  Date  and  Place  for  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
nited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  German 
"oblem. 


S.  NOTE  OF  MARCH  26 » 

ess  release  223  dated  March  26 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  refers  to 
ie  note  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
arch  2,  1959,  in  response  to  the  United  States 
>te  of  February  16  2  proposing  a  conference  of 
e  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  the 
.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
ates. 

The  United  States  Government  has  consistently 
vored  meetings  of  interested  powers  that  could 
ovide  opportunities  for  conducting  serious  dis- 
ssions  of  major  problems  and  could  be  an  effec- 
re  means  of  reaching  agreement  on  significant 
bjects.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  United 
I  ates  Government  in  its  note  of  February  16  pro- 
fsed  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
iance,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
la  United  States.  The  United  States  Govern- 
i'nt  notes  with  satisfaction  the  Soviet  Govern- 
i1  flit's  agreement  to  such  a  meeting. 
Specifically,  the  United  States  Government  pro- 
ves that  a  meeting  of  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
l|iited  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  at  the 
1  reign  Minister  level  be  convened  in  Geneva 
<  May  11,  1959,  to  consider  questions  relating  to 
('rmany,  including  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
fid  the  question  of  Berlin.  Naturally,  any  of  the 
l|ir  participating  governments  should  have  the 
Cportunity  to  present  its  views  on  any  question 
X  ich  it  may  consider  relevant  to  the  problems 


Delivered  on  Mar.  26  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
airs  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow. 
For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1959,  p.  333. 
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under  consideration.  The  purpose  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  should  be  to  reach  positive 
agreements  over  as  wide  a  field  as  possible,  and  in 
any  case  to  narrow  the  differences  between  the 
respective  points  of  view  and  to  prepare  construc- 
tive proposals  for  consideration  by  a  conference 
of  Heads  of  Government  later  in  the  summer.  On 
this  understanding  and  as  soon  as  developments  in 
the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  justify  holding  a 
Summit  Conference,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  be  ready  to  participate  in  such  a  con- 
ference. The  date,  place  and  agenda  for  such  a 
conference  would  be  proposed  by  the  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers.  The  conference  of  Heads  of 
Government  could  consider  and  if  possible  resolve 
some  wider  problems  such  as  those  referred  to  in 
the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  March  2  and  in 
previous  communications  from  the  United  States 
Government  and  where  necessary  establish  ma- 
chinery for  further  negotiation  on  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  United  States  Government  fully  recognizes 
that  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  like  a  number  of 
other  countries,  have  a  legitimate  and  direct  inter- 
est in  certain  matters  which  will  be  discussed  in 
the  conference.  The  possibility  of  the  participa- 
tion of  other  countries  at  a  certain  stage  in  negotia- 
tions could  therefore  be  contemplated.  However, 
the  United  States  Government  believes  that  the 
proposed  meeting  should  at  least  at  the  outset  in- 
volve only  the  four  powers  responsible  for  Ger- 
many. The  United  States  Government  also  notes 
that  the  Soviet  Government  agrees  with  the  pro- 
posal made  in  its  note  of  February  16  that  German 
advisers  should  be  invited  to  the  meeting  on  May 
11  and  be  consulted. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
posing a  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  on  May  11 
understands  that  the  Soviet  Government  would 
find  Geneva  a  suitable  location.    The  Government 
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Western  Foreign  Ministers 
Meet  at  Washington 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  210  dated  March  23 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  as  representatives 
of  the  Western  powers  having  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  Germany,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  meet  in 
Washington  on  March  31  and  April  1  prior  to  the 
spring  session  of  the  NATO  Council.  These  con- 
sultations will  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  fur- 
ther exchange  of  views  among  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


of  the  United  States  will,  therefore,  inquire  of 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  to  determine  if 
this  place  and  time  would  be  convenient  and  also 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
to  ascertain  if  the  facilities  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Geneva  can  be  made  available. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  MARCH  2 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  15/OSA 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics has  familiarized  itself  with  the  note  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  of  February  16, 
1959  and  considers  it  necessary  to  declare  the  following. 

The  note  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  does  not  give  an  answer  to  the  concrete  proposal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Ger- 
man peace  treaty  and  with  regard  to  the  convening  for  this 
purpose  of  a  peace  conference  of  the  states  which  took 
part  in  the  war  with  Germany,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
the  normalization  of  the  situation  in  Berlin.  For  the 
solution  of  these  questions,  which  have  cardinal  signi- 
ficance for  the  strengthening  of  peace  in  Europe  and  for 
the  future  of  the  German  nation,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  endeavors  to  substitute  state- 
ments concerning  the  desirability  of  an  examination  by  the 
four  powers  "of  the  German  problem  in  all  its  aspects" 
and  does  not  advance  on  its  part  any  proposals  on  the 
essence  of  the  problem. 

The  very  raising  of  the  question  of  Germany  in  this 
note  speaks  of  the  lack  of  desire  to  consider  either  the 
situation  in  fact  which  has  arisen  in  Germany  or  the 
demands  of  common  sense.  If  14  years  ago  Germany,  al- 
though divided  into  zones,  remained  a  country  with  one 
social   structure,   then  today  two   German  states  exist 
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which  have  developed  in  different  directions.  The  govern 
ments  of  the  Western  powers,  if  they  in  actuality  are  striv 
ing  toward  a  settlement  of  the  German  question  on  r 
workable  basis,  cannot  close  their  eyes  to  this  fact,  espe 
cially  since  it  was  they  who  were  the  first  to  create  th( 
West  German  state. 

Having  taken  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  occupatioi 
a  course  toward  the  division  of  Germany,  the  Unitec 
States  of  America,  England  and  France  at  the  same  tinn 
were  preparing  the  rearmament  of  the  West  German  stat 
created  by  them.  Thus  they  discarded  the  Potsdam  agree 
ment,  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  eradication  of  Germai 
militarism  from  which  the  peoples  of  Europe  had  suffer© 
at  the  price  of  incredible  sacrifices  and  losses.  As  subst 
quent  events  have  shown,  their  chief  concern  was  the  drafl 
ing  of  Western  Germany  into  their  military  grouping.  Tb 
participation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  r 
NATO  permitted  it  to  start  openly  the  formation  of  tb 
Bundeswehr  and  to  demand  the  arming  of  it  with  atomii 
missile  armament.  Precisely  as  the  result  of  the  policy  ( 
rearmament  and  encouragement  of  the  militaristic  force 
of  Western  Germany,  it  is  again  necessary  for  the  Eur 
pean  peoples  to  live  under  conditions  of  worry  and  alar 
concerning  their  future. 

Another  independent  German  state — the  German  Dem 
cratic  Republic — chose  for  itself  a  course  of  peace  ai 
social  progress.  Here  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  reviv 
of  militarism  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  of  aggre 
sion  and  revenge.  The  government  of  the  German  Dem 
cratic  Republic  has  refrained  from  carrying  out  milita 
conscription  and  the  formation  of  a  mass  army.  The  co 
trast  and  disconnection  between  the  two  German  stat 
is  deepened  still  more  because  of  the  fact  that  they  belo: 
to  opposing  military-political  groupings  of  powers  and  t 
ties  of  specific  obligations  arising  from  adherence  to  the 
groupings.  The  German  Democratic  Republic  as  is  kno\ 
is  in  the  organization  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  which  h 
no  other  purpose  than  the  strengthening  of  peace,  t; 
reduction  of  international  tension  and  the  cessation  of  t' 
"cold  war",  while  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  ' 
active  participant  in  NATO  where  everything  is  subor- 
nated  to  the  armaments  race,  to  an  endeavor  to  keep  (J 
world  in  a  condition  of  tension,  and  to  preparation  i 
an  aggressive  war. 

In  this  way  the  postwar  development  of  Germany  H 
advanced  on  the  agenda  other  problems  than  those  wh  i 
stood  before  the  four  powers  during  the  first  years  afr 
the  defeat  of  Hitler  Germany.  Now  it  is  impossible!) 
make  any  step  ahead  whatever  in  the  German  questiorf 
it  is  approached  by  the  old  yardstick  without  account  g 
for  the  existence  of  two  independent  German  states  id 
of  the  basic  differences  in  the  direction  of  their  devel>- 
ment.  And  this  situation  will  not  change  one  iota  o 
matter  what  the  quantity  of  notes  or  statements  made y 
the  Western  powers  in  order  to  refute  facts  which  e 
based  on  life  itself. 

The  Western  powers  propose  to  consider  the  Genu 
question  in  all  its  aspects  at  the  same  time  that  t-y 
themselves  have  already  destroyed  the  basis  for  s'h 
consideration.  There  is  already  no  trace  of  a  joint  po7 
of  the  four  powers  with  relation  to  Germany.  No  e> 
for  instance,  can  saddle  the  Soviet  Union  with  reap*" 
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lity  for  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
is  entered  upon  a  militaristic  course  of  development.  It 
generally  known  that  the  Soviet  Union  many  times 
arned  the  Western  powers  of  this  danger  for  the  cause 
'  peace  and  the  unity  of  Germany  which  such  a  course 
'  development  of  Western  Germany  has  concealed  within 
self.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone 
ould  attribute  to  the  Western  powers  the  fact  that  in 
le  German  Democratic  Republic  the  peace-loving  demo- 
atic  forces  have  conquered  and  become  firmer. 
There  is  still  a  possibility  today  for  return  to  the  col- 
boration  of  the  four  powers  on  the  important  question 
>nnected  with  Germany.  The  conclusion  of  a  German 
?ace  treaty  opens  up  such  a  possibility.  In  a  peace 
eaty  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  Federal  Re- 
lblic  of  Germany  would  assume  identical  obligations 
hich  would  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  revival  of 
erman  militarism,  which  would  secure  conditions  of 
■aceful  development  for  both  German  states  and  would 
ee  European  peoples  from  the  oppressive  threat  of  war. 
The  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  con- 
usion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  has  received  up 
the  present  moment  the  full  support  of  the  governments 
nine  states  which  participated  with  their  armed  forces 
the  war  against  Hitler  Germany.  The  population  of 
ese  countries  comprises  almost  a  billion  individuals, 
i  addition,  this  proposal  has  found  approval  and  sup- 
>rt  in  wider  circles  of  public  opinion  in  many  other 
ates.  Aren't  these  convincing  facts  speaking  in  favor 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  in  the 
arest  future? 

As  to  the  problem  of  the  unification  of  Germany,  the 
iviet  Government  clearly  and  definitely  stated  in  its 
tes  of  November  27,  1958  and  January  10,  1959,"  and 
so  in  a  number  of  other  documents  brought  to  the 
tention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
nerica,  that  it  considers  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
e  two  German  states  and  their  substitution  by  anybody 
latsoever  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unification 
possible  and  inadmissible.  The  Germans  themselves 
(ist  and  should  solve  this  problem.  The  only  thing  that 
8  four  powers  could  undertake  in  this  direction  without 
'ringing  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  Democratic 
public  and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  to  aid  the 
noval  of  the  current  alienation  in  the  relations  between 
jth  German  states  and  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement 
•A  agreement  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
a  task  of  the  reunification  of  Germany.     The  Soviet  Gov- 


lment  has  expressed  readiness  to  render  such  aid,  sup- 


jfting  in  particular  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of  the 
'Jrman  Democratic  Republic  about  the  creation  of  a  Ger- 
j  n  confederation.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the 
« vernment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  states 
J  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  reunification  of  Germany, 
JU  manifest  a  constructive  approach  to  this  proposal, 
■[■anwhile  up  to  now  such  an  approach  has  not  been 
'I  nifested. 
The  Soviet  Government  would  like  also  to  emphasize 

(tt,  according  to  its  profound  conviction,  the  conclusion 
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of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  normalization  of  the 
situation  in  Berlin  in  current  conditions  would  in  them- 
selves be  the  best  means  for  bringing  closer  also  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  reunification  in  accordance  with 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  Germans  and  with  the 
interests  of  peace  and  security  of  other  peoples. 

In  advancing  a  proposal  for  conclusion  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany,  the  Soviet  Government  proceeds 
from  the  need  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  settlement  of 
questions  remaining  open  since  the  Second  World  War 
and  creating  complications  in  relations  among  states. 
This  can  be  objected  to  only  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
part  with  the  current  unsettled  situation,  who  strive  to 
preserve  the  soil  for  dangerous  clashes  among  the  states, 
who  wish  to  keep  the  world  in  a  state  of  fever,  who  are 
for  preparation  of  war,  and  not  for  strengthening  of 
peace. 

A  peace  treaty,  if  the  interested  states  really  strive  for 
it,  can  be  concluded  with  both  German  states  since  now 
only  they  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Germany  which  signed 
the  act  of  surrender,  and  a  peace  treaty  ought  to  fix  the 
existing  situation.  One  must  live  in  a  world  of  illusions 
to  count  on  changing  the  social  order  of  any  of  these 
states  with  the  aid  of  external  intervention.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  any  attempt  to  apply  force  to  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many would  lead  to  a  clash  of  the  two  opposing  military 
groupings  of  which  they  are  participants  and  would  bring 
down  on  mankind  a  new  war,  a  hundred  times  more 
serious  in  its  consequences  than  all  previous  wars? 

Conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty  would  mean  also 
settlement  of  the  Berlin  question.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment more  than  once  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  fact  that 
the  situation  which  has  emerged  in  Germany  is  not  nor- 
mal and  represents  in  itself  a  serious  source  of  interna- 
tional tension  especially  in  relations  among  the  states  of 
Europe.  The  Soviet  Government  stands  for  the  solution 
of  this  question  on  a  basis  acceptable  for  all  interested 
parties,  with  the  aim  of  ensuring  confidence  and  security 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe.  Precisely  for  this  reason  it 
advanced  the  proposal  to  transform  West  Berlin  into  a 
demilitarized  free  city,  whose  independence  and  necessary 
business,  cultural  and  other  ties  with  the  countries  of 
West  and  East  would  be  protected  by  reliable  interna- 
tional guarantees.  In  these  guarantees,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  great  powers  can  take 
part  with  all  their  weight  and  authority,  which  already 
in  itself  would  ensure  the  effective  character  of  these 
guarantees  and  reliably  protect  the  rights  and  status  of 
a  free  city  of  West  Berlin.  The  enlisting  of  U.N.  par- 
ticipation in  the  guarantees  is  also  entirely  possible  and 
responsive  to  the  interests  of  both  the  population  of  a  free 
city  and  of  securing  peace.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  discuss  the  question 
about  guarantees  jointly  with  other  interested  states  in 
order  to  come  to  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement. 

As  for  the  statement  contained  in  the  note  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  about  its  readi- 
ness to  apply  "all  appropriate  means"  for  preserving 
the  occupation  of  West  Berlin,  this  of  course  does  not 
change  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
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garding  the  need  to  solve  the  Berlin  question  and  does  not 
influence  its  intentions  in  this  regard.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  prove  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  the  parties  whom  they  threaten  with  the 
application  "of  all  means"  have  at  their  disposal  every- 
thing necessary  to  stand  up  for  themselves  in  a  worthy 
manner  and  to  give  a  rebuff  to  any  aggression.  The 
Soviet  Government  would  like  to  emphasize  that  as  an 
ally  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  according  to  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  it  will  completely  fulfill  its  obligations 
according  to  this  treaty.  As  is  known  this  same  position 
is  taken  by  all  state  participants  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
who  are  united  in  their  determination  to  do  everything 
possible  for  the  preservation  and  if  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

How  in  such  a  situation  must  one  evaluate  the  threats 
voiced  in  the  West  to  use  tanks  and  aviation  for  break- 
ing through  to  Berlin  after  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public as  a  sovereign  state  with  whom  a  peace  treaty  has 
been  signed  becomes  complete  master  over  communica- 
tions between  West  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany? 

If  behind  these  threats  there  is  really  hidden  the  in- 
tention to  resort  to  arms,  then  anyone  who  decides  on  this 
will  have  to  take  on  himself  a  heavy  responsibility  before 
mankind  for  the  unleashing  of  a  new  war.  If  the  initia- 
tors of  such  threats  count  on  conducting  a  war  of  nerves 
and  bringing  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union,  they  then 
must  know  that  such  methods  in  relation  to  the  Soviet 
state  have  always  ended  in  failure  and  will  suffer  the 
same  failure  in  the  future  as  well.  According  to  the 
profound  conviction  of  the  Soviet  Government  now  more 
than  ever  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  urgent  effective 
measures  in  order  to  avert  the  dangerous  course  of  events. 
Therefore  it  once  more  returns  to  its  proposal  on  the 
holding  of  a  meeting  of  statesmen  at  the  highest  level. 

The  negotiations  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  which 
are  now  proposed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  a  long  road. 

If  the  Heads  of  Governments  have  not  yet  adopted  a 
firm  decision  in  order  to  build  relations  among  states  on 
the  basis  of  cooperation  and  in  order  not  to  permit  any- 
thing that  would  complicate  these  relations,  then  can 
other  representatives  of  the  states  adopt  such  decisions 
which  would  secure  a  basic  improvement  of  relations 
among  states?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  efforts  of 
such  representatives  would  be  directed  not  so  much  to 
aiding  rapprochement  among  states  as  to  pursuit  of  rea- 
sons and  motives  which  guide  one  or  another  state  in 
introducing  its  proposals. 

Even  the  very  fact  of  a  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  present  strained  situation  undoubtedly 
would  further  the  normalization  of  the  whole  interna- 
tional atmosphere.  Can  one  ignore  the  truly  great  his- 
torical significance  which  would  have  a  decision  of  the 
Heads  of  Government  participating  in  the  conference  that 
henceforth  they  will  make  efforts  toward  a  settlement  of 
all  international  problems  in  the  interests  of  peace  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
will  not  permit  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the 


achievement  of  such  noble  ends?  This  alone  would  al 
ready  create  propitious  conditions  for  the  successful  set 
tlement  of  concrete  questions  engendering  tension  it 
international  affairs. 

Of  course,  the  Heads  of  Government  could  consider  n 
wider  circle  of  questions  than  is  proposed  by  the  Govern' 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  a  conference  ol 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  especially  refers  t( 
those  questions  the  lack  of  solution  of  which  conceal.' 
within  themselves  a  threat  to  the  security  of  peoples  anc 
international  peace.  The  Soviet  Government  proceed! 
on  the  basis  that  the  Heads  of  Government  will  discus: 
the  proposals  introduced  by  it  about  the  conclusion  of  i 
peace  treaty  with  Germany,  and  also  about  the  adoptio: 
of  joint  measures  toward  the  elimination  of  the  abnormal 
position  which  has  resulted  in  connection  with  the  foreig] 
occupation  of  West  Berlin.  Of  course,  decisions  agree 
at  this  conference  about  a  peace  treaty  would  have  to  b 
submitted  to  a  peace  conference,  as  was  proposed  by  th 
Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  at  the  conference  of  Heads  of  Governmec 
could  be  discussed  questions  connected  with  the  saf< 
guarding  of  European  security  and  disarmament,  sue 
as  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  and  the  creation  I 
an  atom-free  zone  and  a  zone  of  disengagement  betwee 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  organ 
zations,  the  reduction  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Unic 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  States  of  Ame 
ica,  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  territories  of  oth< 
states,  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  armamei 
and  the  cessation  of  its  testing,  and  others.  The  Sovi 
Government  has  at  the  appropriate  time  named  the: 
questions  and  they  are  well  known  to  the  Government  < 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  for  successf 
work  in  the  preparation  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germai 
and  the  decision  of  questions  connected  with  the  sal 
guarding  of  European  security,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
be  active  participation  in  this  work  by  the  representativ 
of  countries  which  were  subjected  to  aggression  from  t 
side  of  Hitlerite  Germany.  Proposals  directed  to  t 
limiting  of  the  discussion  of  a  peace  treaty  in  the  f ran 
work  of  four  powers  can  only  call  forth  difficulties  in  t 
achievement  of  agreed  decisions.  In  view  of  this,  t' 
Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  that  at  the  ec 
ference  should  take  part,  besides  the  four  powers,  a » 
interested  countries,  like  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  » 
states  bordering  on  Germany  which  became  the  first  v- 
tims  of  Hitlerite  aggression.  With  regard  to  the  particij- 
tion  in  the  conference  of  the  German  Democratic  Reput' 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Soviet  G  ■ 
ernment  considers  that  at  the  summit  conference  in  e 
examination  of  questions  about  a  peace  treaty  with  G- 
many  and  about  West  Berlin  both  the  German  Dei>- 
cratic  Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Gennff 
must  be  represented.  In  the  West,  voices  are  often  heii 
against  a  summit  conference  since,  they  say,  there  « 
no  guarantees  that  this  conference  will  not  suffer  fail*  '■ 
Of  course,  if  from  the  very  beginning  one  or  another  i'- 
ticipant  has  no  desire  to  further  coming  to  an  agreero't 
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it  such  a  meeting,  then  it  really  can  suffer  failure.  But 
a  such  a  case  any  conference,  on  whatever  level  it  is 
onducted,  will  inevitably  be  doomed  to  failure. 

To  secure  the  success  of  a  summit  conference  it  is 
lecessary  that  all  its  participants  be  guided  by  a  sincere 
lesire  to  come  to  agreement  and  realize  that  for  the  sake 
if  securing  a  lasting  peace  among  peoples  it  is  necessary 
o  renounce  attempts  to  achieve  any  one-sided  advantages 
q  the  negotiations. 

The  Soviet  Government  adheres  to  the  opinion  that 

meeting  at  the  highest  level  has  at  the  present  time 
lie  greatest  chances  of  achieving  positive  results.  Such 
uthoritative  statesmen  as  the  Heads  of  Government,  who 
ossess  very  great  plenary  powers  and  experience,  must 
iave  their  say  in  order  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  de- 
elopment  of  relations  among  states.  After  achieving 
greement  among  themselves  on  vital  international  ques- 
ions,  the  Heads  of  Government  would  be  able  then  to 
istruct  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  work  out 
uture  measures  for  the  realization  of  the  joint  decisions 
dopted. 

If  the  governments  of  the  Western  powers  are  not  yet 
eady  to  take  part  in  a  summit  conference,  then  the 
'Oviet  Government  considers  that  for  an  examination 
f  questions  concerning  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
nd  concerning  West  Berlin,  there  could  be  convoked  a 
onference  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Jnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  States  of 
Lmerica,  Great  Britain,  France,  Poland,  and  Czechoslo- 
akia.  Besides,  the  Soviet  Government  declares  its  agree- 
ient  with  the  proposal  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  and  France  that  at  this 
leeting  both  German  states — the  German  Democratic  Re- 
ublie  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — would  be 
epresented.  Since  both  these  concrete  questions  had  long 
ince  matured,  the  Soviet  Government  considers  it  appro- 
bate to  set  for  the  work  of  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
sters a  term  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  months. 

As  for  the  question  about  the  time  and  place  of  a 
leeting  of  Heads  of  Government,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
lent  would  consider  it  possible  to  convene  such  a  con- 
erence  in  April  of  this  year  in  Vienna  or  Geneva,  if  this 
i  convenient  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.meriea,  and  also  the  governments  of  the  state  partici- 
ants  of  such  a  conference,  and  if,  of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Austria  or  Switzerland  would  be  ready  to  extend 
ospitality  to  the  participants  of  such  a  conference. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
i  not  ready  for  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government,  then 
ie  Soviet  Government  proposes  at  the  above-noted  time 
nd  place  to  convene  a  conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 

ffairs  with  the  above-proposed  composition. 

The  Soviet  Government  would  like  to  express  the  hope 
iat  its  proposal  will  meet  support  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  state  participants 
|f  the  anti-Hitler  coalition  in  the  period  of  the  Second 
?orld  War,  made  its  contribution  to  the  cause  of  smash- 
ig  Hitlerite  Germany  and  now  with  the  conclusion  of 

peace  treaty  with  Germany  would  further  the  removal 
f  a  military  danger  on  the  part  of  German  militarism. 


Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
Visits  Washington 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan  of  the 
United  Kingdom  came  to  Washington  for  infor- 
mal discussions  from  March  19  to  £4-  Following 
is  an  exchange  of  greetings  between  Mr.  Macmil- 
lan and  Vice  President  Nixon  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Prime  Minister  on  March  19. 

Press  release  203  dated  March  19 
Vice  President  Nixon 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  a  very  great  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  welcome  you  again  to  Wash- 
ington. And,  while  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  busy 
working  trip  for  you,  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
will  receive  a  very  warm  welcome  every  place  that 
you  are  here  in  the  very  brief  few  days  of  this  visit. 

We  have  noted  the  travels  on  which  you  have 
embarked  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  all  of  us  in 
this  country  and  in  this  Government  appreciate 
the  very  dedicated  work  that  you  have  been  doing 
and  are  doing  in  the  cause  of  unity  of  the  free  na- 
tions and  peace  for  the  world.  We  know  too  that 
the  conversations  that  you  will  have  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  with  members  of  our  State 
Department  will  contribute  to  the  close  under- 
standing and  to  the  unity  of  purpose  which  has 
marked  our  relationships  in  the  past  and  which 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  peace  with  freedom 
in  the  future. 

Prime  Minister  Macmillan 

Mr.  Vice  President,  I  am  most  grateful  to  you 
for  your  warm  words  of  welcome.  As  you  have 
said,  we  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  traveling  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  Our  journeys  began  with  Mos- 
cow, and  since  then  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  I 
have  been  to  Paris  and  to  Bonn  and  yesterday  to 
Ottawa. 

We  have  had  very  full  and  friendly  discussions 
in  these  three  capitals  of  our  friends  about  the  in- 
ternational situation  in  the  light  of  what  we 
learned  at  Moscow.  And  now  we  are  here  by  your 
good  srrace  and  kindness  to  further  conversations 
with  the  President  and  his  colleagues. 

I  hope  also  to  have  the  opportunity  of  some  talk 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles.  His  in- 
domitable spirit  is  a  great  encouragement  and  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 
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When  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  I  were  here 
last  year  in  June,1  the  concept  that  came  out  of  the 
talks  that  we  had  with  the  President  and  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Dulles  was  that  of  the  interdependence  of 
the  free  world.  This  is  a  concept  which  is  more 
than  ever  valid  today  when  the  problems  before  us 
are  both  serious  and  urgent. 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  main  elements  of  that 
interdependence — perhaps  I  may  say  the  keystone 
of  it — is  the  partnership  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  I  believe  I  can  truly 
say  that  this  partnership  has  never  been  closer 
than  today.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  shall  have 
our  talks  in  the  next  few  days. 

I  referred  just  now  to  the  discussions  which 
the  Foreign  Secretary  and  I  had  in  Eussia.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  Soviet  leaders  realize  that 
they,  like  we,  have  a  common  interest  in  avoid- 
ing war.  But  what  I  think  we  did  achieve  was 
their  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  resolving 
differences  between  nations  by  negotiation,  and 
not  by  force  or  unilateral  action.  If  this  be  true, 
this  is  a  worthwhile  gain.  I  then,  when  I  was  in 
Russia,  denned  negotiations  in  this  way :  that  they 
should  be  based  on  knowledge  gained  in  full  dis- 
cussion and  conducted  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
reach  fair  agreements. 

To  agree  to  negotiate  is  not  to  abandon  one's 
principles ;  it  is  to  find  the  true  forum  to  maintain 
them.  What  we  have  now  to  do  with  all  our 
allies  is  to  work  out  a  common  policy  which  com- 
bines firmness  and  reasonableness.  It  is  the  right 
mixture  of  these  which  will  once  again  provide 
strength  and  unity  of  the  free  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


United  States  and  Bulgaria 
Resume  Diplomatic  Relations 

Press  release  226  dated  March  27 

Agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  for  the  resumption  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  two  countries,  which 
were  suspended  in  February  1950,2  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  their  respective  Legations  at  Sofia 
and  Washington.  This  agreement  has  been 
reached  as  a  result  of  conversations  which  have 


taken  place  since  March  4,  1959,  between  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  Foy  D, 
Kohler  and  the  Bulgarian  Permanent  Represen- 
tative to  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Petei 
G.  Voutov,  at  New  York  and  Washington.  These 
conversations  have  successfully  overcome  the  pre 
viously  existing  obstacles  to  the  resumption  of 
normal  diplomatic  relations  reflecting  the  tradi 
tional  friendship  between  the  Bulgarian  anc 
American  peoples. 


King  Baudouin  of  Belgium 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  23 

The  President  of  the  United  States  announce! 
on  March  23  that  His  Majesty  King  Baudouin  o 
the  Belgians  has  accepted  the  President's  invita 
tion  to  visit  the  United  States.  His  Majesty  wn 
be  in  the  United  States  for  a  10-day  official  vis: 
beginning  at  Washington  on  May  11. 


Promoting  Better  Understanding 
Between  the  U.S.  and  Asia 

by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 1 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  hav 
this  exceptional  opportunity  to  meet  with  tli 
members  of  the  Japan-America  Society  as  we 
as  those  of  the  Association  for  Asian  Studie 
When  Mr.  [Francis  B.]  Sayre  [president,  Japai 
America  Society  of  Washington]  suggested  thi 
I  participate  with  my  friend,  Ambassadc 
[Koichiro]  Asakai,  in  today's  special  meetin; 
I  welcomed  it  because  of  the  representative  men 
bership  of  both  organizations  and  especially  b 
cause  of  their  influence  and  interest  in  America 
relations  in  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  associated  wit 
Ambassador  Asakai  because  I  know  of  no  Asi? 
who  is  a  more  intelligent  friend  of  my  counti 
than  the  Ambassador.  I  know  that  he  devot 
his  tremendous  abilities,  his  diplomatic  skill  ar 


1  Bulletin  of  July  7, 1958,  p.  23. 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  6,   1950,  pp. 
351-35G. 


1  Remarks  made  before  the  Japan- America  Society  ■ 
Washington  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  25  (pre 
release  219). 
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jperience  to  promoting  happy  and  solid  relations 
stween  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
And  by  the  same  token  with  your  permission  I 
ould  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  devotion  of  Sec- 
tary Robertson 2  in  stimulating  the  mutual 
iterest  of  the  11  Asian  countries,  including  Ja- 
in, in  close  and  harmonious  relations  with  the 
hited  States.  He  has  been  successful  in  develop- 
[g  a  breadth  of  understanding  and  has  inspired 
mutual  confidence  which  have  gone  far  to  avoid 
mflicts  of  interest  or,  when  these  have  unavoid- 
}ly  happened,  to  facilitate  their  friendly  solu- 
on.  I  share  with  him  a  belief  in  the  practical 
due  of  the  devoted  work  of  the  membership  of 
3ur  organizations  in  promoting  a  high  degree  of 
riderstanding  between  our  countries  in  ways 
hich  are  often  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  official- 
Dm  and  which  are  so  precious  to  a  fundamental 
eeting  of  the  minds  between  peoples. 
Apropos  of  efforts  to  promote  better  under- 
anding,  it  might  be  timely  to  state  that  the 
merican  people's  desire  to  know  about  and 
nderstand  developments  on  the  mainland  of 
liina  is  thwarted,  not  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
■nment  but  by  the  Peiping  regime.  As  an  ex- 
iption  to  our  policy  against  travel  by  American 
tizens  in  areas  controlled  by  the  regime  which 
is  refused  to  negotiate  a  political  settlement  of 
ie  Korean  war,  in  October  1957  we  validated  the 
issports  of  26  representatives  of  American  news- 
ithering  organizations  for  travel  in  Communist 
hina.  We  have  done  this  in  order  to  facilitate 
ie  flow  of  information  to  the  American  people  on 
nditions  there.  The  Chinese  Communists,  how- 
er,  have  so  far  refused  to  admit  these  newsmen 
cept  in  one  instance,  where  the  man  was  identi- 
;d  as  an  agriculturist. 

liwan  and  Berlin  Issues 

Our  meeting  today  coincides  with  a  number  of 
,'velopments  in  the  international  field  which  are 
interest  to  Japan- American  relations. 
jLast  September  Ave  were  suddenly  faced  by  a 
i>avy  bombardment  from  the  mainland  of  the 
/shore  island  positions  held  by  the  forces  of  the 
jipublic  of  China.  This  abrupt  orchestration  of 
flitary  force  followed  shortly  after  a  visit  to 
Piping  by  the  Soviet  Chairman  of  the  Council 
Ministers,  Nikita  Khrushchev.  It  was  ac- 
. 

Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
r  Eastern  Affairs. 


companied  by  a  barrage  of  radio  broadcasts  from 
Peiping  which  left  little  doubt  that  it  was  part 
and  parcel  of  a  campaign  designed  to  drive  the 
Republic  of  China  forces  not  only  from  the  off- 
shore positions  but  from  Taiwan.  Implicit  in 
the  broadcasts  was  the  repeated  suggestion  that 
United  States  forces  should  be  driven  from  the 
Western  Pacific. 

Voices  then  were  heard  in  different  world  areas 
expressing  the  notion  that  it  would  be  foolhardy 
to  risk  war  over  the  insignificant  offshore  posi- 
tions because  geographically  they  seemed  to  form 
a  natural  part  of  the  mainland  of  China,  even 
though  they  had  never  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  present  Peiping  regime.  Better  judgment, 
however,  prevailed,  and  by  steadfast  courage  and 
determination  the  positions  remained  intact. 

What  is  interesting  in  this  experience,  however, 
is  a  certain  similarity  between  those  critics  of  a 
firm  stand  on  the  question  of  resistance  to  force 
and  aggression  as  a  means  of  solution  of  problems 
and  the  more  recent  issue  of  Berlin.  It  is  true  that 
the  issues  are  not  identical.  In  the  Far  East  prob- 
lem concerning  the  offshore  islands  and  Taiwan, 
the  conflict  arose  between  the  opposing  Chinese 
elements.  The  Berlin  issue  was  provoked  directly 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of  the  four  occupy- 
ing powers  exercising  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  military  occupation  resulting  from  military 
conquest. 

But  the  point  of  similarity  I  have  in  mind  is 
that,  when  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  developed  in 
the  first  instance  by  military  action  provoked  by 
the  Communist  regime  in  Peiping,  there  was  a 
small  chorus  of  hasty  reaction  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  not  risk  generalized  conflict  over  the  insig- 
nificant island  positions;  that  it  was  the  part  of 
caution  and  prudence  to  yield  to  this  type  of  forci- 
ble aggression  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  in  the  general  interest  of 
peace.  The  implication  was  that,  if  the  free  world 
yielded  on  this  issue,  the  crisis  would  pass  and 
there  would  be  peace  in  the  Western  Pacific.  This 
thesis  was  stoutly  asserted  by  some  in  the  face  of 
the  Peiping  declarations  that  their  intent  and  pur- 
pose continued  to  be  the  conquest  of  Taiwan. 

Likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  Berlin  issue,  we 
have  heard  in  these  past  weeks  similar  voices, 
sometimes  the  same  voices,  urging  that  the  free 
world  abandon  its  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
West  Berlin  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  risk  generalized  war  over  the  Berlin  issue. 
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Actually  these  voices  overlook  the  fact  that  what 
is  at  stake  is  not  only  our  rights  in  West  Berlin, 
including  peaceful  access  to  it,  but  also  the  very 
freedom  of  the  2%  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  West  Berlin. 

Inherent  in  these  attitudes  on  both  issues — and 
I  am  glad  that  they  are  by  far  small  minority  atti- 
tudes— is  an  assumption  that  to  yield  on  an  issue 
under  such  circumstances  of  application  of  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  where  a  given  issue  is  described 
as  insignificant  or  of  small  importance  would  be 
the  happy  solution;  that  there  would  be  an  end 
of  pressures — a  sort  of  peace-in-our-time  idea — 
and  that  the  world  would  be  able  to  relax  and  de- 
vote itself  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  improved 
living  conditions  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  our  labors. 

Unfortunately  we  have  learned,  as  a  result  of 
our  experiences  since  World  War  II,  that  this  type 
of  easy  concession  under  pressure  of  intimidation 
and  force  does  not  promote  the  chances  of  endur- 
ing peace.  On  the  contrary  it  only  encourages 
further  unreasonable  demands  and  leads  to  fur- 
ther crisis.  This  is  because  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  leadership  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  is  not  content  with  small  local  gains. 
These  are  but  steppingstones  in  a  program  of 
larger  domination.  Thus  we  know  that  in  the 
European  situation  the  Soviet  objective  is  not 
merely  the  local  question  of  four-power  occupa- 
tion of  the  City  of  Berlin  or  the  technical  ques- 
tions of  access  but  the  larger  question  of  a  Ger- 
many subservient  to  external  diktat.  Thus  Mr. 
Molotov  was  fond  of  saying  "as  goes  Germany, 
so  goes  Europe."  Even  though  he  may  tempo- 
rarily be  absent  from  the  policymaking  group  in 
the  Soviet  leadership,  his  ideas  seem  to  continue. 

Time  for  Creative  Diplomacy 

Thus  we  are  faced  with  another  in  what  is  no 
doubt  a  series  of  provocations  of  critical  issues 
which  the  free  world  is  called  upon  to  meet.  In 
the  present  case  I  think  there  is  cause  for  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  steadfast  manner  in 
which  the  West  is  meeting  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex and  difficult  problem.  There  is  no  doubt 
great  wisdom  in  the  efforts  of  the  Western  lead- 
ership to  thoroughly  explore  the  issue  in  a  series 
of  negotiations  and  consultations  which  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  the  quest  of  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion.   This  is  a  fine  example  of  courageous  states- 


manship which  is  not  harnessed  to  sterile  notions 
of  a  status  quo  but  one  in  which  imagination  is  at 
play  to  progress  and  to  use  all  the  apparatus  of 
negotiation  and  diplomacy  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  in  this  kind  of  a  situation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  offers  the  best  kind  of  a  guarantee 
against  the  free  world's  becoming  engaged  in  war. 
War  could  happen  either  through  miscalculation 
or  a  chain  of  events  such  as  happened  before 
World  War  I  which  led  to  a  major  conflict  foi 
which  the  countries  involved  were  not  prepared 
Of  course  there  could  always  be  the  possibility  oJ 
a  coldblooded  plan  for  such  hostilities,  but  we  ex- 
clude this  as  unthinkable  because  with  presew 
modern  instruments  of  destruction  such  a  purpoa 
would  be  self-defeating.  Therefore  it  seems  U. 
us  that  this  is  the  time  for  creative  diplomacy,  t/ 
arrive  at  the  maximum  understanding  possible  ii 
the  circumstances  based  on  a  certain  confident 
that  neither  side  regards  modern  warfare,  wit: 
its  elements  of  absolute  destruction,  as  a  thinkabl 
solution. 

Our  policy  in  the  free  world  is  based  on  th 
principle  of  interdependence  which  was  pointedl 
referred  to  by  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  in  hi 
statement  on  arrival  at  Washington  [March  19] 
The  principle  of  interdependence  applies  in  ou 
relations  in  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  just  f 
it  does  in  Europe.  It  provides  the  necessary  bu 
wark  which  protects  the  liberty  of  our  people  < 
pursue  their  destinies  and  at  the  same  time  permii 
a  more  equitable  share  of  the  staggering  burdei 
which  modern  defensive  requirements  impose  i 
this  highly  competitive  world  situation.  Th: 
principle,  I  am  sure,  will  best  serve  the  mutu 
interests  of  both  Japan  and  the  United  States. 


U.S.  Expresses  Concern  at  Actions 
of  Chinese  Communists  in  Tibet 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Herter,  March  26 

Press  release  222  dated  March  26 

I  am  deeply  shocked  at  reports  seeping  out  f  rci 
Tibet  about  the  ruthless  suppression  of  hum' 
liberties  there  and  the  determined  effort  by  t» 
Chinese  Communists  to  destroy  the  religion  af 
culture  of  the  people  of  Tibet. 

It  has  been  only  8  years  since  the  Peiping  r 

*  See  p.  511. 
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me  agreed  to  respect  Tibet's  religious  and  cul- 
ral  autonomy.  Evidently  the  Communists  have 
oken  that  agreement  as  part  of  their  ruthless 
ive  to  eliminate  all  individuality  and  human 
lues  within  their  empire.  Once  again  the  hy- 
crisy  of  the  Communists  is  demonstrated, 
ley  constantly  charge  others  with  aggression 
d  interference,  but  when  a  courageous  people 
thin  their  grasp  seeks  liberty  their  answer  is 
thless  repression. 

We  are  saddened  by  the  suffering  of  the  Tibetan 
ople,  and  yet  we  see  in  their  resistance  efforts 
e  more  heartening  example  of  the  indomitable 
irit  of  man. 

ipartment  Statement,  March  28 ' 

The  order  issued  by  Chou  En-lai  clearly  reveals 
dping's  intention  to  destroy  the  historical  au- 
nomy  of  the  Tibetan  people.  This  is  a  blatant 
olation  of  Peiping's  solemn  pledge  of  May  1951 
laranteeing  the  Tibetans  political  and  religious 
tonomy. 

In  place  of  the  legitimate  Tibetan  Government 
ssol ved  by  the  order  the  Communists  have  estab- 
hed  direct  military  rule.  As  evidence  we  note 
at  among  the  five  Chinese  appointees  on  the 
vised  administrative  control  committee  is  a 
jputy  Political  Commissar  of  the  Red  Chinese 
Tny.  The  Communists'  order  states  that  the 
mchen  Lama  will  act  as  Chairman  of  the  new 
betan  regime.  The  Panchen  Lama  has  never 
en  the  primary  religious  leader  of  Tibet,  and  it 
clear  that  the  replacement  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
is  been  effected  by  foreign  intervention  without 
b  consent  of  the  Tibetan  people.  The  Panchen 
I  ma  was  brought  up  in  China  and  came  to  Tibet 
i  the  wake  of  the  Chinese  Red  Army. 
A  significant  feature  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
j'ttements  this  morning  [March  28]  is  the  admis- 
in  that  the  Tibetan  resistance  to  Chinese  Com- 
'jinist  rule  is  widespread  and  continuing.  The 
itements  admit  that  the  Communists  have  been 
t I'ing  to  suppress  by  force  this  Tibetan  resistance 
ice  last  May.  By  their  count  at  least  20,000 
•  betan  patriots  are  in  arms  against  them.  They 
fro  state  that  the  entire  Tibetan  Army  has  joined 
tjs  resistance  movement. 

The  United  States  is  profoundly  sympathetic 
1  th  the  people  of  Tibet  in  the  face  of  the  barba- 


Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Mar.  28  by  Francis  W. 
Hy,  Jr.,  press  officer. 
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rous  intervention  of  the  Chinese  Communist  im- 
perialists to  deprive  a  proud  and  brave  people 
of  their  cherished  religious  and  political  autonomy 
and  to  pervert  their  institutions  to  Communist 
ends. 


President  Eisenhower  Receives 
Austrian  Book  on  U.S.  Aid 

Press  release  197  dated  March  18 

A  book  dedicated  to  "the  unknown  American 
taxpayers  through  whose  good  will  millions  were 
given  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Austrian  econ- 
omy" was  presented  to  President  Eisenhower  on 
March  18.  Wilfried  Platzer,  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador, presented  to  the  President  a  copy  of 
Zehn  Jahre  ERP  in  Oesterreich  1948/1958  (Ten 
Years  of  the  European  Recovery  Program,  in  Aus- 
tria 194-8/1958),  which  has  been  published  in 
Vienna. 

The  368- page  volume  reviews  the  course  of  Aus- 
tria's economy  since  1945  and  cites,  with  sup- 
porting facts  and  figures,  the  vital  contribution 
which  U.S.  assistance  made  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Austrian  economy. 

Five  forewords  by  five  leading  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment officials  introduce  the  book. 

"Wherever  and  however  we  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  Austria's  rescue  from  economic  col- 
lapse," wrote  Federal  Chancellor  Raab  in  the  first 
foreword,  "we  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  means  for  our  reconstruction  were  contributed 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  ...  To  him,  Amer- 
ica's man  in  the  street,  Austria  owes  its  thanks." 
Vice  Chancellor  Bruno  Pittermann  wrote  in  the 
preface :  "The  peoples  of  Europe,  Austria  among 
them,  have  recognized  Marshall  plan  aid  as  a  life- 
saving  blood  transfusion  made  at  a  crucial  mo- 
ment of  economic  decline.  We  Austrians  shall 
always  remember  this  aid  with  deep  gratitude." 

In  addition  to  presenting  an  overall  survey  of 
the  financial  achievements  of  Austria  during  the 
10-year  period,  the  book  also  throws  light  on  the 
psychological  effects  of  ERP  and  how  it  mobilized 
the  psychological  energies  of  the  Austrian  people 
and  helped  them  regain  their  national  self- 
confidence.  "None  of  the  political  steps  which 
Austria  took  in  the  past  decade,"  wrote  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister  Leopold  Figl  in  his  foreword, 
"would  have  been  possible  without  the  economic 
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help  of  the  United  States  within  the  framework 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program.  Austria's 
gratitude  has  manifested  itself  in  its  clear  inter- 
vention for  all  peaceful  goals  and  in  its  mainte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
individual." 

One  chapter  of  the  book  is  entitled  "The  Hole 
in  the  East"  and  discusses  in  a  candid  manner  the 
tight  Soviet  grip  on  the  economy  of  the  zone  of 
Austria  controlled  by  Russia  from  1945  to  1955 
and  how  the  Austrian  Government  was  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  this  sector  by  means  of  U.S. 
aid  f mads  after  the  Russians  had  evacuated  their 
occupation  forces. 

The  book  sums  up  the  effects  of  U.S.  assistance 
in  the  following  passage : 

"If  one  reviews  the  accomplishments  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program  in  Austria  despite 
the  stringent  economic  conditions  of  the  year  1958, 
if  one  contemplates  the  great  crises  of  the  last  10 
years  in  the  economy  and  the  communications  of 
Austria  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  proven  ability 
to  resist  a  crisis  in  the  economy,  if  one  measures 
the  confidence  which  the  Austrian  people  have  in 
the  stability  and  the  capabilities  of  their  economy 
and  its  rising  standard  of  living  in  spite  of  con- 
tinued unsettled  international  conditions,  and  if 
one  takes  into  calculation  the  sound  currency,  then 
we  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
American  taxpayer  invested  his  money  success- 
fully in  the  stabilization  of  Austria." 


Germany  Makes  Prepayment  on  Debt 
to  U.S.  for  Postwar  Economic  Aid 


Press  release  21 8  dated  March  25 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  exchanged  notes  at 
Bonn  on  March  20  under  which  the  Federal  Re- 
public agrees  to  make  an  advance  payment  of  $150 
million  on  March  31,  1959,  on  its  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States  for  postwar  economic  assistance 
totaling  approximately  $3  billion.  This  debt 
arose  as  a  result  of  U.S.  expenditures  in  Germany 
under  the  Marshall  plan  and  other  assistance  pro- 
grams. An  agreement  for  settlement  of  this  in- 
debtedness, signed  at  London  on  February  27, 


1953,1  provides  for  payment  to  the  United  State 
of  $1  billion  with  interest  over  a  period  of  30  years 
Semiannual  payments  of  interest  beginning  Jul] 
1,  1953,  and  of  principal  installments  beginning 
July  1, 1958,  have  been  made  by  the  Germans  undei 
this  agreement  as  they  became  due. 

This  advance  payment  to  the  United  States  ful 
fills  a  requirement  of  the  1953  agreement  that,  ii 
the  event  of  a  German  prepayment  on  their  corre 
sponding  debts  to  either  the  British  or  Frencl 
Governments,  the  Federal  Republic  will,  unles 
the  United  States  agrees  otherwise,  make  propor 
tionate  prepayment  on  its  postwar  assistance  deb 
to  the  United  States.  A  prepayment  of  a  compa 
rable  percentage  of  the  Federal  Republic-Unite 
Kingdom  debt  had  already  been  offered  by  th 
Federal  Republic  as  part  of  the  financial  assistanc 
given  the  British  balance  of  payments. 

The  U.S.  note  was  signed  by  the  Charge  d'A 
f  aires  at  Bonn,  Henry  J.  Tasca,  and  the  Germ? 
note  by  Foreign  Minister  Heinrich  von  Brentan 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 


I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  Excellency 
note  of  March  20,  1959,  which,  in  agreed  transl 
tion,  reads  as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  declare  that,  in  accordance  wi 
the  agreement  of  February  27,  1953  between  the  Fedei 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri 
regarding  the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  United  Stal 
of  America  for  post-war  economic  assistance  (other  th 
surplus  property)  to  Germany  (hereinafter  referred 
as  the  agreement),  the  Federal  Government  is  ready1 
conclude  the  following  agreement  with  the  Governmc 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(1)  The  Federal  Government  shall  make  a  prepaymit 
of  $150,000,000.00  by  March  31,  1959  on  the  principal  s» 
still  outstanding  under  the  agreement. 

(2)  As  regards  the  prepayment  to  be  made  by  u 
German  Federal  Government  under  paragraph  1  abo, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  agr* 
that  instead  of  the  semi-annual  installments  of  $■' 
790,000.00  as  stated  in  paragraph  2,  Article  1  of  the  agi-- 
ment,  the  Federal  Government  shall  in  1961,  1962,  1* 
1964,  and  1965  only  pay  semi-annual  installments  to  e 
amount  required  under  the  agreement  as  interest  on  e 
principal  sum  still  outstanding  in  those  years,  and  in  1'6 
shall  make  additional  payments  in  liquidation  of  the  pi'- 
cipal  sum  only  inasmuch  as  the  principal  sums  owed  fd 
due  under  the  agreement  have  not  already  been  setfd 
by  the  prepayment  under  paragraph  1  above. 

(3)  The  new  amortization  schedule  to  liquidate  e 
debt  arising  out  of  the  post-war  economic  assistance'' 
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e  United  States  of  America  (other  than  surplus  prop- 
ty),  a  copy  of  which  is  attached,*  follows  from  the 
love. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
rees  with  the  above  provisions,  I  have  the  honor  to 
ggest  that  this  note  and  your  Excellency's  reply  to  it 
ould  be  regarded  as  an  agreement  between  the  two 
wernments,  to  enter  into  force  on  the  day  of  the  receipt 
your  reply. 


I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Excellency  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
accepts  the  foregoing  provisions  and  accordingly 
agrees  that  your  Excellency's  note  and  this  reply 
shall  constitute  an  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 


assports  and  the  Communist  Conspiracy 


by  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr. 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 1 


Foreign  relations  used  to  be  something  that  this 
untry  thought  it  could  afford  largely  to  ignore 
at  least  to  delegate  to  the  sole  attention  of  a 
w  people  who  were  interested  in  such  things  in 
ashington.  The  pioneer  work  which  your  own 
ganization,  comprised  of  so  many  leading  citi- 
ns  of  this  great  central  city  of  the  United 
ates,  has  done  for  nearly  40  years  is  one  very 
igible  reason  why  that  situation  has  changed. 
Today  it  is  self-evident  that  our  foreign  rela- 
ys are  inseparable  from  our  national  security, 
e  all  recognize  that  our  security,  our  lives,  and 
r  very  existence,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
ition,  are  effectively  threatened  from  abroad. 
e  all  recognize  the  existence  of  a  powerful  and 
placable  hostile  force  dedicated  to  world  con- 
est  and  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  our  Re- 
blic  and  our  people  stand  for.  The  hostile 
:ce  is  international  communism,  and  its  primary 
Imifestation  is  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  also,  how- 
jjr,  an  international  conspiracy  that  extends  into 
ay  nation  in  the  world,  including  our  own. 
jrhese  facts  have  a  connection  with  the  U.S. 
jssport.  I  would  like  today  to  tell  you  why. 
i  great  deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
3  surrounded  the  matter  of  Communists  and 
ssports.  The  misunderstanding  has  related 
h  to  the  facts  and  to  the  issues  which  are  in- 


Not  printed  here. 

Address  made  before  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
ations,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Mar.  24  (press  release  213 
edMar.  23). 


volved,  as  well  as  to  others  which  are  not  but 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  controversy. 
I  hope  to  set  the  record  straight  on  these  facts 
and  issues. 


The  Supreme  Court  Decision 

In  June  1958,  in  the  Kent-Briehl 2  and  Dayton 3 
cases,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  a 
majority  of  five  to  four  handed  down  decisions 
holding,  in  effect,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  refuse  a  passport  be- 
cause of  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  or 
even  because  he  has  specifically  found  that  an  ap- 
plicant is  going  abroad  willfully  and  knowingly 
to  engage  in  activities  which  would  advance  the 
Communist  movement.  In  both  decisions  the 
Court  denied  the  Secretary's  right  because  the 
Congress  has  not  passed  legislation  specifically 
giving  the  Secretary  that  right.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  hold 
that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  deny  a  passport  to 
a  Communist.  It  did  say  that  any  legislation 
giving  the  Secretary  the  right  to  make  such  a 
denial  must  carefully  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens. 

Since  that  date  the  administration  has  been  ur- 
gently seeking  the  passage  of  such  legislation  by 
the  Congress.  Although  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  a  bill  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 


•  Kent  v.  Dulles,  357  U.S.  116  (1958). 
"Dayton  v.  Dulles,  357  U.S.  144  (1958). 
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session  of  Congress,  the  Senate  failed  to  act;  and 
neither  House  has  taken  action  as  yet  in  this 
session. 

The  Nature  of  the  Communist  Conspiracy 

In  order  to  understand  why  this  situation  is 
serious  it  is  necessary  first  to  understand  the  na- 
ture and  methods  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

That  conspiracy  today  creates  a  greater  menace 
to  the  United  States  than  we  have  ever  faced  be- 
fore. With  assets  of  some  900  million  people  and 
16  once-independent  countries  that  have  fallen 
under  its  control,  it  commands  frightening  re- 
sources. The  United  States  is  the  only  power 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  alliance  which 
alone  keeps  international  communism  from  its 
goal  of  world  conquest.  We  would  be  naive  in- 
deed if  we  believed  that  its  vast  and  harshly  reg- 
imented resources  were  not  consistently  committed 
against  us  in  every  way  which  could  do  us  harm, 
openly  and  secretly,  abroad  and  at  home. 

This  conspiracy  is  truly  international.  It  is 
controlled  and  directed  from  Moscow.  That  part 
of  it  which  exists  in  America  is  no  more  Amer- 
ican than  that  part  which  rules  in  Hungary  is 
Hungarian.  Some  hard-core  supporters  of  the 
international  Communist  movement  hold  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  but  they  are  not  ordinary  Amer- 
ican citizens.  They  voluntarily  give  service  and 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  ideology  which  promotes 
the  objectives  of  a  foreign  power. 

Some  people  feel  that,  because  actual  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  as  of  today 
is  small,  the  American  brand  of  communism 
therefore  offers  no  threat  to  our  internal  security. 
Many  top  Communists,  of  course,  are  not  party 
members.  The  Communists  themselves  do  not 
even  agree  that  the  party  is  weak.  Last  month 
William  Lorenzo  Patterson  in  an  editorial  in  The 
Worker  said:  "The  prevailing  political  atmos- 
phere permits  increasing  activities  with  lessening 
dangers  of  victimization.  .  .  .  Let's  be  bolder." 
Every  day  brings  us  new  evidence  of  the  vitality, 
the  farflung  operations,  and  the  current  danger  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  travel  abroad  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  valid  American  passport  by  hard- 
core American  Communists  constitute  a  real  dan- 
ger to  our  country.  This  is  so  because  all  the 
evidence    about    Communist    organization    and 


methods  shows  that  the  effective  functioning  c 
the  international  party  machinery  depends  i 
large  part  on  the  freedom  of  its  members  t 
travel. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  student  of  Commi 
nist  organization  to  realize  the  truth  of  thi 
Think  of  your  own  organizations.    Everyone  i 
business  today  travels  almost  constantly.    You  a 
know  that  personal  contact  is  an  essential  part  c 
doing  business.     The  mails,  even  the  telephon 
are  not  an  adequate  substitute.    If  this  is  true  < 
normal  business  operations,  how  much  more  trv 
must  it  be  of  the  enormously  complex  worldwi< 
operation  of  an  international  conspiracy  whe' 
virtually  everything  must  also  be  kept  secret, 
do  not  know  how  one  would  go  about  recruitir 
an  espionage  agent  by  mail  or  by  telephone.  ■ 
doubt   if  the   Communists   know  either.     Sui 
things  require  personal  assessment,  personal  i 
cruitment,  personal  contact.    In  an  organizati< 
of  this  sort,  to  hamper  the  movements  of  ai 
members  of  the  organization  is  a  crippling  blc 
and  puts  the  operations  of  the  organization  und 
a  most  heavy  handicap. 

Another  thing  that  is  important  to  understa: 
is  that  the  size  and  complexity  of  this  Commun 
organization    require    a   very   great   variety 
orders  and  instructions  and  information  and  i 
tivities  to  keep  it  operating.    It  has  top  peoj 
in  it,  and  it  has  little  people.     It  isn't  only  1 
top  people  who  are  important.     Each  of  the  lit 
people  in  this  highly  disciplined  machine  is  a  c 
who  has  his  own  place  and  his  own  usefuln 
to   the   functioning   of  the   whole  machine, 
relatively  unimportant  but  reliable  member  of  le 
conspiracy  may  act  as  a  courier  to  carry  an 
portant  message  between  Communist  leaders  i 
different  countries.    The  whole  elaborate  orgajj 
zation  which  has  surrounded  every  Communist  I 
pionage  network  which  we  know  about  in  ti 
country,    such    as    in    the   Rosenberg   case,   ■ 
demonstrated     conclusively     the    essential    ril 
played   by   the   numerous   "unimportant"   liw 
people   in   the   organization,   without   whomtt 
would  cease  to  function. 

We  are  by  no  means  helpless  against  this  c« 
spiracy,  nor  has  our  Government  been  inactive* 
unsuccessful  in  fighting  back.  Much  of  the  M 
cess  we  have  had  is  attributable  directly  to  I 
dedicated  fight  over  many  years  and  many  t> 
stacles  which  has  been  carried  on  personally  »J 
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\  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  by  the  FBI.  Their 
rsistence  and  their  results  have  inspired  others 
to  work  in  this  field  and  have  done  much  to 
aken  the  American  people  to  a  clear  and  pres- 
t  danger. 

Dur  weapons  against  Communist  subversion 
ve  been  a  closely  interlinked  set  of  techniques. 
Ley  have  included  penetration  of  the  conspiracy 
d  constant  surveillance  and,  always,  to  the  ex- 
it we  could  achieve  it  by  passport  and  visa  and 
migration  regulations,  the  denial  of  free  move- 
nt in  and  out  of  the  country  and  thereby  of 
sy  and  satisfactory  communications, 
rhe  loss  of  our  ability  to  stop  American  mem- 
*s  of  the  Communist  apparatus  from  getting 
ssports  has  blunted  the  other  weapons  we  have 
ainst  the  Communist  conspiracy.  For  example, 
r  success  in  preventing  the  entry  of  foreign 
mmunist  agents  and  couriers  with  their  financ- 
l  and  instructions  from  headquarters  becomes 
her  hollow  if  American  members  of  the  ap- 
ratus  can  travel  freely  out  of  the  country, 
nilarly,  the  most  successful  penetration  of  the 
tnestic  Communist  apparatus  by  agents  of  the 
dted  States  is  rendered  much  less  useful  if  the 
rsons  watched  can  evade  observation  for  ex- 
ided  periods  by  traveling  abroad,  probably  be- 
ld  the  Iron  Curtain,  where  we  can  hardly  ex- 
it to  know  what  they  are  doing. 
[  have  sometimes  been  asked  whether  there  is 
Jly  any  point  in  denying  passports  to  Ameri- 
i  Communists,  for  after  all  they  can  travel 
ally  to  Latin  America  without  a  passport  and 
•m  there  usually  can  obtain  illegal  passage  to 
erever  they  wish  to  go.  This  is  undeniably 
e.  However,  it  is  also  a  fact  that,  in  the  years 
ring  which  we  denied  passports  to  Communists, 
iy  few  important  members  of  the  apparatus 
ik  advantage  of  this  roundabout  route.  One 
l  son  may  be  that,  whenever  you  require  an  or- 
;iization  to  utilize  cumbersome  and  devious  and 
I  gal  methods  of  this  sort,  you  stretch  that  much 
|ther  and  that  much  thinner  the  trail  which 
i  conspirators  cannot  fail  to  leave.  They  must 
'lize  more  people  with  more  risk  of  some  break- 
l^n  in  the  system  and  compromise  of  its  secrecy. 
lis  that  much  more  likely  that  somewhere  along 
\  trail  those  whose  job  it  is  to  counter  the  Com- 
jnist  conspiracy  will  uncover  it.  Undoubtedly 
of  the  greatest  protections  we  have  against 
conspiracy  is  knowledge  of  what  is  taking 


place  within  it.  Whenever  such  a  trail  can  be 
uncovered  at  any  point,  it  can  usually  be  un- 
raveled fairly  easily  in  both  directions,  with  the 
result  of  a  considerable  increase  of  our  knowledge 
about  the  whole  conspiracy. 

Communist  Interest  in  Passports 

Our  own  Government  has  long  recognized  how 
important  American  passports  are  to  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  Forty  years  ago,  just  after 
the  Bolshevik  revolution,  the  Department  of  State 
became  aware  that  American  Communists  were 
carrying  on  espionage,  propaganda,  and  revolu- 
tionary activities  for  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  international  Communist  movement.  The 
State  Department  decided  in  1920  that  passports 
should  be  refused  to  persons  who  advocated  the 
overthrow  of  governments  by  force,  who  es- 
poused publicly  the  Soviet  cause,  or  were  carriers 
of  Communist  correspondence.  This  policy  re- 
mained in  force  until  1931.  At  no  time,  I  might 
point  out,  during  this  11  years  was  the  Secretary's 
discretion  in  the  matter  ever  challenged  in  the 
courts. 

The  American  passport  has  always  been  valu- 
able to  espionage  rings,  as  you  can  well  imagine. 
For  example,  prior  to  World  War  II  an  espionage 
agent  was  arrested  in  Copenhagen  and  found  to 
have  four  U.S.  passports  in  his  possession.  The 
Communist  underground  has  long  maintained 
workshops  devoted  to  the  wholesale  forgery  and 
falsification  of  passports  and  other  documents. 

However,  genuine  American  passports  were 
highly  prized  at  intelligence  headquarters  in  Mos- 
cow, according  to  a  former  chief  of  Soviet  intel- 
ligence in  Europe.  During  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  Communist  leaders  assiduously  collected  the 
passports  of  the  several  thousand  Americans  in 
the  International  Brigade,  and  the  bulk  of  these 
passports  eventually  found  their  way  to  Moscow 
for  alteration  and  possible  use  by  Soviet  agents. 
In  fact,  so  many  American  passports  were  col- 
lected from  this  source  that,  as  a  countermeasure, 
the  U.S.  had  to  replace  every  outstanding  pass- 
port in  the  world  with  a  new  document. 

Congress  Acts 

In  1949,  11  members  of  the  National  Board  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  were  convicted  of 
conspiring  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
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Government  by  force  or  violence.  In  1950  Ameri- 
can Communists  were  actively  supporting  the 
enemy  position  in  the  Korean  war.  Congress, 
recognizing  these  dangers,  passed  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  found  that : 

.  .  .  travel  of  Communist  members,  representatives, 
and  agents  from  country  to  country  facilitates  communi- 
cation and  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  carrying  on  of  ac- 
tivities to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment. 

Congress  also  said  that  Americans  who  participate 
knowingly  in  the  world  Communist  movement, 

...  in  effect  repudiate  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  effect  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the 
foreign  country  in  which  is  vested  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  world  Communist  movement. 

Yet  allegiance  is  the  touchstone  of  the  right  to  a 
passport. 

Indeed,  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  made 
it  a  crime  to  issue  passports  to  members  of  reg- 
istered Communist  organizations,  but  this  sanc- 
tion still  has  no  legal  effect  because  protracted 
litigation  in  the  courts  has  been  able  to  prevent 
that  part  of  the  act  from  becoming  applicable. 

Again,  in  1954,  Congress  made  its  intention 
clear  when  it  declared  that  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States, 

.  .  .  although  purportedly  a  political  party,  is  in  fact 
an  instrumentality  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  further  found  that  the  role  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  as  the  agency  of  a  hostile 
foreign  power  renders  its  existence  a  "clear,  pres- 
ent and  continuing  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Department's  Regulations 

The  Secretary  of  State,  charged  by  law  with  the 
issuing  of  passports,  could  hardly  have  ignored 
these  congressional  findings.  In  1952  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  was  made  a  matter  of  official  record 
when  Secretary  Acheson  issued  regulations  estab- 
lishing the  criteria  for  refusing  passports  to  Com- 
munists and  Communist  supporters.4 

The  publication  of  these  regulations  triggered  a 
violent  attack  by  the  Communists  through  their 
press  and  through  the  courts,  utilizing  every  de- 
vice of  law  and  procedure.    Their  clever  campaign 


4  For  a  Department  statement  of  May  24, 1952,  see  Bul- 
letin of  June  9, 1952,  p.  919. 
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gained  respectability  because  many  sincere  per- 
sons who  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  com- 
munism became  disturbed  by  the  argument  that 
the  regulations  permitted  the  Secretary  of  State 
arbitrarily  to  restrict  a  citizen's  rights.  These 
were  the  regulations  which  in  1958  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  by  finding  that  they  had  not 
been  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  put  into  perspective 
exactly  how  these  regulations  operated  and  their 
practical  effects  by  giving  you  some  statistics  on 
the  numbers  of  Communist  supporters  refused 
passports  under  them  and  the  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans who  received  passports.  For  the  2  calendar 
years  preceding  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
1956  and  1957,  1,145,000  passports  were  issued  or 
renewed.  During  that  same  period  the  Passport 
Office  limited  the  passport  privilege  of  51  persons 
because  of  Communist  grounds.  Every  one  of, 
those  persons  had  access  to  an  elaborate  and  im- 
partial appeal  mechanism,  and  many  of  them  uti- 
lized it.  From  the  time  this  mechanism  was  set 
up  in  1952  until  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
June  1958,  the  Secretary  of  State — and  it  must  be 
the  Secretary  personally — refused  passports  to 
only  15  persons  on  Communist  grounds  after  full 
hearings.  A  number  were  granted  passports  after 
hearings;  some  others,  of  course,  did  not  contest 
the  Passport  Office's  denial,  and  undoubtedly 
many  active  Communists  never  bothered  to  apply 
at  all,  knowing  they  would  be  scrutinized  and  re- 
quired to  make  a  sworn  statement  about  Com- 
munist Party  membership. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  remember  these 
figures  when  statements  are  made  about  the  "arbi- 
trary" action  of  the  Department  in  passport  mat- 
ters. I  assure  you  that  these  15  persons  who  wen 
denied  passports  by  the  Secretary  did  not  include 
a  single  one  who  was  an  ordinary  American  citi 
zen  or  whose  only  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Com 
munist  movement  was  some  vague  alleged  "belief; 
and  associations." 

History  of  Passports 

American  passports,  of  course,  are  valuabL 
documents  and  well  worth  all  this  trouble  that  tfr 
Communists  have  gone  through  to  get  them.  Ou 
passport  requests  foreign  governments  to  let  th 
bearer,  an  American  citizen,  pass  safely  an« 
freely  and  to  give  him  all  lawful  aid  and  protec 
tion.    It  invokes  for  him  the  full  prestige  of  th 
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nited  States  Government,  and  foreign  govern- 
ents  usually  accept  it  as  meaning  that  he  is  a 
>putable  person. 

The  passport  has  also  become  a  practical  neces- 
ty  for  travel.  Today  75  percent  of  all  countries, 
Lcluding  most  of  Latin  America,  require  foreign- 
■s,  including  Americans,  to  have  passports  for 
ltry ;  and  we  ourselves  require  Americans  to  ob- 
dn  passports  for  travel  outside  the  Western  Hem- 
phere  because  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  national 
nergency. 

We  have  made  it  easy,  however,  to  meet  this  re- 
jirement.  We  issue  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
illion  passports  each  year,  each  one  valid  for  a 
aximum  of  4  years.  We  refuse  only  an  infini- 
simal  number. 

Much  of  the  meaning  of  even  the  very  few  but 
jry  important  refusals  became  academic,  of 
mrse,  in  June  1958,  when  the  Supreme  Court's 
ding  was  handed  down.  Since  then,  as  we  antici- 
a,ted,  there  has  been  a  flood  of  applications  from 
arsons  with  records  of  Communist  affiliations  or 
itivities.  Some  of  them  had  previously  been  de- 
ied  passports,  but  many  had  never  previously  ap- 
lied.  Many  we  know  a  great  deal  about,  and  none 
f  it  is  good.  Others  we  would  like  to  know  more 
bout,  but  the  Department  of  State  is  no  longer  in 
position  even  to  inquire,  much  less  investigate, 
hether  any  such  applicant  is  a  Communist  Party 
tember  or  how  dangerous  he  may  be.  There  is 
ihte  a  difference,  for  example,  between  a  known 
iurier  and  a  harmless  fellow  traveler. 
This  flood  of  applications  continues  today.  The 
ommunists  are  getting  passports  while  they  can. 
aturally,  in  all  these  cases  the  Department's  pre- 
ious  policy  has  had  to  give  way  and  passports 
ave  been  and  are  being  issued  to  all  these  people. 

eglslation  Required 

Immediately  following  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
sion,  Secretary  Dulles  sent  Congress  a  draft 
ill  to  provide  the  specific  legislative  authority 
hich  the  Court  held  was  lacking.  He  wrote  to 
ie  Congress : 5 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that 
b  are  today  engaged  for  survival  in  a  bitter  struggle 
;ainst  the   International   Communist   Movement.    .    .   . 

_ 

'For  text  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  together  with  a 
essage  from  the  President  to  the  Congress  and  a  state- 
ent  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  on  the  subject 
'  passport  legislation,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  11,  1958,  p.  250. 
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[This]  Movement  seeks  everywhere  to  thwart  United 
States  foreign  policy.  It  seeks  on  every  front  to  in- 
fluence foreign  governments  and  peoples  against  the 
United  States  and  eventually  by  every  means,  including 
violence,  to  encircle  the  United  States  and  subordinate 
us  to  its  will.  The  issuance  of  United  States  passports 
to  supporters  of  that  Movement  facilitates  their  travel 
to  and  in  foreign  countries.  It  clothes  them  when  abroad 
with  all  the  dignity  and  protection  that  our  Government 
affords.  Surely,  our  Government  should  be  in  a  position 
to  deny  passports  to  such  persons. 

President  Eisenhower  urgently  endorsed  the 
legislation,  saying:  "Each  day  and  week  that 
passes  without  it  exposes  us  to  great  danger." 

What  must  such  legislation  do  ? 

Again,  the  President  has  expressed  it  well.  He 
said: 

In  exercising  these  necessary  limitations  on  the  is- 
suance of  passports,  the  executive  branch  is  greatly  con- 
cerned with  seeing  to  it  that  the  inherent  rights  of 
American  citizens  are  preserved.  Any  limitations  on  the 
right  to  travel  can  only  be  tolerated  in  terms  of  over- 
riding requirements  of  our  national  security,  and  must  be 
subject  to  substantive  and  procedural  guaranties. 

Simply  stated,  what  we  need  is  legislative  au- 
thority which  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  deny  passports  to  hard-core  supporters  of  the 
international  Communist  movement.  We  believe 
such  denial  should  occur  under  due  process  of 
law,  including  judicial  review.  We  believe  that 
it  should  apply  only  to  those  who  knowingly  en- 
gage in  activities — not  merely  hold  beliefs  or  have 
associations — but  engage  in  activities  in  further- 
ance of  the  international  Communist  movement 
or  who  are  going  abroad  to  engage  in  such  ac- 
tivities. 

We  do  not  seek  statutory  passport  authority 
to  stifle  criticism  of  this  Government  or  its  poli- 
cies. We  do  not  believe  that  the  passport  should 
or  can  be  used  to  restrict  the  movement  of  people 
who  hold  political,  social,  or  economic  opinions 
which  are  not  of  the  orthodox  American  variety. 

We  do  not  seek  or  want  authority  to  deny  pass- 
ports to  any  whose  travel  or  activity  abroad  is 
merely  an  embarrassment  to  our  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  is  strong  enough  to 
survive  embarrassment  if  we  must. 

Neither  do  we  wish  to  penalize  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  at  one  time,  before  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  became  as  crystal  clear  as 
it  is  today,  may  have  sympathized  with  Com- 
munist theories  or  even  belonged  to  Communist 
organizations  in  this  country. 
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All  we  seek,  and  what  I  feel  we  must  have,  is 
the  capacity  to  protect  ourselves  by  denying  pass- 
ports to  those  relatively  few  hard-core,  active 
Communist  supporters  who  are  not  ordinary 
American  citizens  and  whose  travel  abroad  con- 
stitutes a  danger  to  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionally protected  "right  to  travel"  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  Communist  or  not.  I  believe  we 
should  understand  such  terms  thoroughly,  for  they 
are  central  to  this  issue. 

Our  Constitution  can  and  does  guarantee  the 
citizen's  freedom  to  travel  among  the  50  States 
in  the  Union.  However,  it  obviously  does  not 
and  cannot  guarantee  any  right  of  an  American 
citizen  to  enter  any  foreign  country.  We  do  not 
recognize  the  right  of  any  alien  to  enter  our  own 
country  except  as  we,  as  an  act  of  sovereignty, 
grant  him  permission  to  do  so. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  foreign  regime  exer- 
cising sovereignty  in  this  way  is  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. For  nearly  2  years  now,  some  25  Ameri- 
can newsmen  representing  the  major  foreign 
newsgathering  organizations  of  this  country  have 
had  and  still  have  American  passports  valid  for 
travel  to  Communist  China,  but  that  regime  has 
refused  to  let  them  enter. 

The  constitutionally  protected  "right  to  travel" 
abroad,  therefore,  is  really  only  the  right  to  leave 
the  United  States,  and  I  certainly  agree  that  this 
right  is  part  of  the  liberty  of  which  the  citizen 
cannot  be  deprived  without  the  due  process  of  law 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  However,  like  any  other 
constitutional  right,  it  is  not  absolute  and  may 
be  abridged  by  society  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons involving  its  own  protection  so  long  as  due 
process  is  observed. 

In  the  case  of  passports  "due  process"  means 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  be  arbitrary  or 
capricious  but  must  have  sound  reasons  for  re- 
stricting an  individual's  right  of  exit.  It  means 
that  he  must  tell  the  individual  the  reasons  for 
his  action  in  sufficient  detail  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  individual  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  show  the  reasons  untrue.  Such  cir- 
cumstances should  include  a  full  hearing  and  re- 
view within  the  Department  of  State  and  ulti- 
mately, of  course,  the  right  which  now  exists  to 
appeal  to  the  courts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
even  such  citadels  of  democracy  and  individual 


rights  as  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Can- 
ada do  not  provide  for  any  judicial  review  of 
passport  denials.  In  those  and  other  free  coun- 
tries passport  denials  are  matters  strictly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  executive  branch,  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

There  is  one  other  essential  of  passport  legisla^ 
tion  which  is  much  misunderstood,  and  that  is  the 
necessity  for  the  Government  to  be  able  to  utilize 
confidential  information  as  part  of  the  basis  of  its 
decision. 

I  can  say  bluntly  that  any  legislation  concern- 
ing denial  of  passports  to  Communist  supporters 
would  be  meaningless  and  would  not  achieve  any 
purpose  if  it  prohibited  the  Government  from 
utilizing  confidential  information.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  dangerous  cases  in  the  Communist 
area  involve  confidential  information  and  investi- 
gative sources.  Indeed,  the  more  recent  and 
meaningful  our  information  is,  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  it  has  come  from  current  confidential 
investigative  sources  within  the  Communist 
movement. 

The  Government  has  a  legitimate  and  overrid- 
ing interest  in  maintaining  the  security  of  these 
investigative  sources  and  methods.  If  faced  with 
the  unpalatable  choice  between  exposing  and  there- 
by destroying  a  valuable  and  continuing  source  of 
information  about  the  activities  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  issuing  a  passport  to  an  individual 
member  of  that  conspiracy,  the  Government  has  nc 
alternative  but  reluctantly  to  issue  the  passport  as 
the  lesser  evil. 

Some  people  feel  that  the  use  of  confidential  in- 
formation in  such  cases  means  using  vague  and  un- 
substantial gossip  or  allegation  that  will  not  stand 
the  light  of  day.  This  is  nonsense.  In  the  firs! 
place,  if  one  is  prepared  to  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  must  personally  decide  passport 
appeals  cases,  would  actually  base  a  considered 
decision  upon  anything  less  than  substantial  anc 
corroborated  evidence,  then  one  must  believe  thai 
our  country's  security  is  in  far  greater  danger  thar 
from  the  capricious  denial  of  passports.  In  th< 
second  place,  confidential  information  is  almost 
always  a  small  part  of  any  total  case,  althougl 
usually  essential  because  of  the  clear  proof  it  pro 
vides.  Most  of  every  case  can  be  fully  and  pub 
licly  disclosed. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  believe,  based  on  i 
careful  review  of  the  Communist  cases  we  hav> 
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id  in  the  past,  that  in  every  case  the  Govern- 
ent  can  provide  a  fair  summary  of  even  the 
•nfidential  information,  both  to  the  applicant  and 
the  courts.  Such  a  fair  summary  would  in- 
ude  all  the  pertinent  reasons  for  which  the  pass- 
>rt  is  denied  and  would  exclude  only  those 
itails  required  to  protect  confidential  sources  of 
formation. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  any  legislation  re- 
tiring the  Government  in  all  cases  to  provide 
ch  a  fair  summary  of  the  content  of  any  confi- 
>ntial  information  relied  upon. 

le  Clear  and  Present  Danger 

One  other  thing  should  be  clear.  What  we  are 
Iking  about  is  not  a  criminal  proceeding  in 
iiicli  someone  is  being  tried  or  punished  for  past 
tions  but  an  administrative  process  which  at- 
mpts  to  predict  someone's  future  course  of  ac- 
>n,  if  he  travels  abroad,  and  to  balance  its  po- 
itial  danger  to  the  United  States  against  the 
sirability  of  facilitating  the  travel  and  giving 
m  protection  while  he  is  performing  it.  These 
e  services  which  the  Government  should  extend 
its  citizens,  but  they  are  not  inviolable  rights 
lich  the  individual  can  demand  no  matter  what 
e  menace  to  society  may  be. 
Even  having  said  this,  however,  much  about 
is  subject  remains  repugnant  to  Americans. 
ie  use  of  "confidential  information"  in  any  kind 
proceeding,  judicial  or  not — indeed,  any  sort 
governmental  restriction,  whether  on  travel  or 
ssports  or  any  other  activity  of  the  individual — 
ise  are  things  which  we  will  never  like  and 
lich,  I  hope,  we  never  accept  apathetically. 
Here,  however,  I  believe,  we  must  face  squarely 
b  fact  which  is  inherent  in  every  aspect  of  this 
tter  which  we  have  been  discussing  today. 
at  is,  simply  stated,  that  our  Nation,  although 
j  technically  at  war,  assuredly  is  not  at  peace. 
,)  face,  almost  on  a  daily  basis,  actual  threats 
iour  national  security  and  to  our  very  existence 
ich  very  clearly  are  the  equal  of  any  threats 
have  ever  faced  in  peace  or  war.  One  need 
iy  think  of  the  implications  of  Berlin  today  or 
i  countless  crises  of  the  past  decade  to  realize 
jit  the  "cold  war"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
I  This  uneasy  situation  of  "not  peace,  not  war" 
something  entirely  new  to  our  experience.  It 
|ces  a  tremendous  strain  upon  our  governmental 
I  constitutional  institutions,  for  it  blurs  lines 


which   had   always   previously   been   considered 
sharp  and  clear. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  our  Nation  was  not  at 
war  it  was  truly  at  peace.  Certain  rules  obtained 
and  governed  our  lives  in  peacetime.  These  rules 
were  evolved  over  a  century  and  a  half  by  and 
for  a  free  people  who  since  the  earliest  days  of 
their  history  had  been  faced  by  no  serious  ex- 
ternal threat  to  their  freedom  or  their  national 
existence.  Occasionally  war  came,  and  there  was 
a  clear  line  of  demarcation.  War  was  declared 
and  waged  with  certain  formalities.  During  war- 
time certain  special  rules  obtained  because  the  Na- 
tion temporarily  required  the  subordination  of 
individual  desires  to  the  overall  national  effort. 
These  special  rules,  while  repugnant,  were  con- 
sidered tolerable  for  the  limited  duration  of  the 
war.  When  the  war  was  over,  other  prescribed 
formalities  occurred;  the  Nation  was  at  peace 
again,  and  the  special  wartime  rules,  which  were 
usually  incompatible  with  complete  constitutional 
freedom,  were  dropped. 

This  sharp  demarcation  between  peace  and  war 
does  not  exist  today.  International  communism 
has  thrown  away  the  rule  book.  It  does  not  con- 
sider itself  ever  at  peace.  It  is  always  totally 
mobilized  to  advance  its  aim  of  world  domination. 
It  does  not  recognize  any  of  the  accepted  rules  of 
international  or  legal  or  human  conduct  except 
when,  and  only  for  as  long  as,  those  rules  may 
suit  its  purpose. 

This  situation  creates  an  unprecedented  threat 
both  to  our  liberty  and  to  our  very  existence.  Our 
response  must  include  a  recognition  of  these 
changed  circumstances  or  risk  the  loss  of  existence 
and  liberty  together. 

The  threat,  moreover,  will  continue  to  exist, 
perhaps  for  many  years  in  the  future.  This 
makes  it  imperative  that  whatever  response  we  do 
adopt  must  be  one  that  we  can  indefinitely  sus- 
tain and  without  endangering  the  strength  or  the 
integrity  of  our  basic  and  cherished  institutions 
which  we  are  seeking  to  protect. 

I  believe  that  such  a  response  is  possible  to  a 
free  people.  I  believe  that  our  institutions — our 
Constitution,  our  laws,  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment— are  strong  enough  and  flexible  enough  to 
adjust  to  these  changed  circumstances,  just  as 
they  have  adjusted  to  many  changes  in  the  past. 

I  have  tried  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  sug- 
gesting, in  the  limited  but  important  field  of  pass- 
port policy,  a  procedure  which  meets  these  cri- 
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teria.  It  meets,  I  believe,  the  most  pressing  re- 
quirements of  national  security.  It  does  so  by  law 
and  under  the  Constitution.  I  think,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given,  that  adequate  passport  legisla- 
tion is  essential  to  our  security.  But  let  me  be 
very  clear.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  will  eliminate  all  the  dangers  which 
we  face  from  the  Communist  conspiracy  or  even 
all  of  those  which  it  is  intended  to  counter. 

I  do  believe  that  adequate  passport  legislation 
is  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  the  screen  of 


weapons  we  have  raised  against  the  conspirac 
and  that  it  will  seriously  cripple  the  effectivenes 
of  that  conspiracy. 

I  do  believe,  finally,  that  all  our  weapons  t( 
gether,  wisely  and  effectively  used,  will  contai 
the  internal  menace  of  the  Communist  conspirac 
within  tolerable  limits  while  our  militar 
strength  deters  its  worldwide  menace  and  our  foi 
eign  policy  seeks  to  replace  its  threat  with  a  ju; 
and  durable  peace. 


The  Role  of  Labor  in  African  Development 


by  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  ' 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  American 
labor  press  and  to  note  the  interest  that  you  have 
displayed  in  a  very  important  topic;  namely,  that 
of  African  development  and  the  role  of  labor  in 
that  development. 

Before  I  launch  into  my  subject,  however,  a 
few  notes  of  general  background  are  in  order, 
for  one  cannot  discuss  any  aspect  of  modern 
Africa  without  some  basic  understanding  of  the 
diverse  nature  of  the  continent  and  its  peoples. 

Visitors  to  the  United  States  are  often  over- 
whelmed by  its  size  and  the  complexity  of  its 
society,  and  they  leave  after  a  few  weeks  or  even 
months  with  a  feeling  that  they  have  had  no  more 
than  a  passing  contact.  It  is  equally  and  possibly 
more  difficult  for  us  at  this  distance  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  Africa,  with  its  200  million  in- 
habitants speaking  over  700  languages  and  repre- 
senting all  stages  of  development,  from  the  most 
primitive  to  the  most  modern. 

Geographically,  Africa  is  huge,  almost  four 
times  the  size  of  the  United  States.  The  continent 
has  a  north-south  extension  of  5,000  miles,  and 
the  east^west  distance  is  4,600  miles.  By  com- 
parison the  United  States  extends  2,800  miles 


'Address  made  before  the  Eastern  Labor  Press  Con- 
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from  east  to  west,  and  from  the  southernmost  ti 
of  Texas  to  the  Canadian  border  it  is  only  1,6C 
miles. 

Nor  can  one  speak  of  Africa  as  a  homogeneoi 
whole.  Politically,  for  example,  it  has  more  tha 
twoscore  different  entities,  including  10  ind 
pendent  states,  6  United  Nations  trust  territorie 
and  the  numerous  dependent  territories  of  Grei 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Spai 
For  general  purposes  of  understanding,  therefor 
it  is  useful  to  think  of  there  being  at  least  thr< 
Africas — although  geographers,  social  scientist 
and  ethnologists  would  widely  differ  on  this  del 
nition.  These  three  Africas  could  be  describe 
as:  (1)  North  Africa — including  the  Mush 
Arab- Berber  North  Africa  of  the  Mediterranea 
littoral  and  extending,  for  our  purposes,  over  1 
the  horn  of  Africa,  which  includes  Christia 
Ethiopia  and  the  Muslim  peoples  of  the  varioi 
Somali  lands;  (2)  the  multiracial  areas  of  Eas 
Central,  and  South  Africa — the  area  where  whit 
Asian,  and  African  are  settled  side  by  side;  ari 
(3)  the  predominantly  Negroid  areas  of  We 
Africa,  where  the  white  man  is  present  as  a  tec! 
nician,  trader,  administrator,  missionary,  < 
teacher,  but  not  as  a  permanent  settler. 

Of  the  population  of  Africa,  estimated  rough 
at  220  million,  some  6  million  are  European  or  < 
European  origin,  principally  concentrated  in  A 
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iria  and  East,  Central,  and  South  Africa,  and 
0,000  are  Asians,  mainly  Indians,  living  largely 
East  and  South  Africa. 

Religiously,  80  million  or  more  Africans,  in- 
uding  Arab,  Negroid,  and  mixtures  of  races,  are 
uslim,  mainly  concentrated  in  the  North,  Sa- 
ira,  and  East  coastal  regions,  and  about  20  mil- 
>n  are  Christians,  spread  throughout  Ethiopia 
id  the  sub-Sahara  area.  The  majority  of  sub- 
ihara  Africans,  however,  are  still  pagan  or 
dmist. 

As  a  final  note  of  general  introduction,  sub-Sa- 
ira  Africa  is  not  the  lush  rain-forest  area  of 
>pular  imagination.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ulf  of  Guinea  and  the  Congo  regions,  much  of 
b-Sahara  African  lands  are  arid  and  lack  of 
ater  is  an  acute  problem  in  vast  regions,  some 
!  which  have  heavy  rainfall  concentrated  only 
.  brief  periods. 

atus  of  African  Development 

Although  the  continent  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
urces,  economic  development  is  proceeding  so 
owly  that  Africa  dropped  from  2.3  percent  of 
:&  world's  income  in  1938  to  2  percent  in  1949. 
i  that  same  period  the  United  States  jumped 
om  26  percent  to  41  percent  of  the  world's  in- 
line, and  later  reports  indicate  that  the  gap  be- 
/een  the  two  is  becoming  even  greater. 
Newly  independent  states  are  appearing  in 
pid  succession,  and  while  the  position  of  the 
nited  States  Government  on  this  development 
well  known  I  should  like  to  restate  it  here,  in 
•e  words  of  Secretary  Dulles  at  Cleveland  last 
ovember:2 

The  United  States  supports  political  independence  for 
I  peoples  who  desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertake  its 
sponsibilities.    We  have  encouraged  and  we  rejoice  at 
i  current  evolution. 

jWe  must,  however,  recognize  that  under  present  condi- 
;ns  newly  created  nations  face  a  formidable  task.  .  .  . 
'jere  is  great  danger  that  newly  granted  independence 
liy  turn  out  to  be  but  a  brief  interlude  between  the  rule 
•  colonialism  and  the  harsh  dictatorship  of  international 
|  nmunism. 

The  fact  of  that  risk  must  not,  however,  lead  us  to 
Hindon  our  basic  faith  in  the  right  and  capacity  of 
!;>ples  to  govern  themselves.  What  is  needed  is  to  re- 
;j'orce  that  faith  with  a  resolve  to  help  the  new  nations 
1  solve  their  problems  in  freedom  and  thus  to  preserve 
'  sir  newly  found  independence. 
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African  economic  development  has  not  kept 
pace  with  political  changes,  and  this  provides  us 
with  some  sidelights  on  the  African  personality. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of  independ- 
ence, Africans  today  feel  a  great  need  for  dignity 
and  equality,  are  rebelling  against  inferior  status 
and  treatment,  and  are  seeking  self-determination. 

Role  of  Labor  in  Africa 

When  we  consider  the  role  of  labor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Africa,  we  should  be  aware  of  these 
psychological  and  emotional  elements  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  African  worker.  Wage  rates  for 
African  workers,  for  example,  are  substantially 
lower  than  for  other  workers  in  the  same  estab- 
lishments and  the  rate  for  the  job  agitation  repre- 
sents more  than  a  demand  for  additional  pay,  as 
important  as  that  may  be.  It  represents  a  striv- 
ing for  status  and  an  effort  to  remove  a  stigma. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  dominant  role  of 
labor  in  African  independence  movements  and  the 
basic  importance  of  mature  and  responsible  labor 
unions  in  the  development  of  stable  regimes.  It 
is  important  to  recognize,  however,  that  in  order 
to  maintain  itself  a  labor  union  must  do  some- 
thing for  its  members  and  must  do  so  continually. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
the  unions  in  all  underdeveloped  countries  is  pre- 
cisely how  to  produce  benefits  and  improvements 
for  the  membership  in  economic  situations  where 
there  is  stagnation  or  where  development  is  so 
slow  that  pressure  for  higher  wages  and  steadily 
improved  conditions  can  lead  only  to  grave  distor- 
tions in  the  economies.  Union  restraint  in  such 
situations  often  leads  to  internal  dissatisfaction 
and  invites  attack  from  those  who  have  the  doubly 
evil  purpose  of  subverting  the  unions  and  creating 
general  instability. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  only  real  answer  to  this 
dilemma  is  as  rapid  an  economic  development  as 
these  societies  can  absorb  and  that  the  greatest 
contribution  that  can  be  made  from  the  outside  to 
the  growth  of  responsible  and  democratic  unions 
in  Africa  is  that  of  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance. Developing  economies  mean  more  and  bet- 
ter jobs,  and  with  such  development  the  labor 
movement  can  do  much  for  its  members  and  retain 
their  loyalty  and  support. 

Whatever  the  rate  of  economic  development, 
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there  will  be  constant  need  of  labor  statesmanship 
in  gearing  the  demands  of  labor  to  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  economy  in  general  and  of  the 
individual  enterprise  in  particular.  And  an 
equal  amount  of  statesmanship  must  be  displayed 
by  employers  and  especially  by  governments  in 
the  promulgation  and  administration  of  the  labor 
laws  that  become  necessary  for  the  regulation  of 
labor  market  relationships. 

Basis  for  Trade  Unionism 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  at  this  point  for  a  brief 
examination  of  the  basis  for  trade  unionism  in 
Africa.  I  have  noted  that  we  are  confronted 
with  more  than  one  Africa,  and,  in  view  of  the 
extremely  uneven  development,  it  would  be  mis- 
leading to  use  an  overall  figure  on  wage  earners, 
even  if  such  a  figure  were  available.  In  the 
United  States  we  know  that  in  a  population  of  175 
million  there  are  almost  51  million  wage  earners, 
including  those  in  agriculture.  In  other  words, 
about  29  percent  of  our  entire  population  is  in  the 
wage-earning  group.  What  are  the  figures  for 
Africa,  in  parts  of  which  the  population  has  yet 
to  learn  about  money  wages? 

In  its  Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in 
Africa,  issued  last  year,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  able  to  supply  comparable  fig- 
ures on  wage  earners  in  only  13  of  the  40  African 
countries  and  territories  listed.  Even  in  some  of 
these  the  only  information  available  is  5  or  6 
years  old.  According  to  these  figures,  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  population  in  vast  areas  of  the 
continent  can  be  listed  as  wage  earners,  some  areas 
showing  as  little  as  2  and  3  percent. 

These  few  workers,  most  still  in  the  process  of 
learning  how  to  read  and  write  and  to  work  for 
money  wages,  may  not  present  themselves  as  a 
likely  field  for  trade  union  organizing  activity. 
Trade  union  membership  claims  are  highly  unre- 
liable in  a  situation  of  this  kind,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Directory  reports  an  overall  mem- 
bership of  about  3  million,  about  half  of  them  in 
affiliates  of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU).  In  view  of  the 
known  difficulty  in  collecting  dues  and  maintain- 
ing membership  records,  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  many  would  be  classed  as  union  members 
by  American  standards.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
these  claimed  members  could  not  be  counted  on, 


together    with    many    others,    to    follow    unior 
leadership. 

Wage  demands  are  based  not  only  on  the  statec 
needs  of  the  workers  but  on  such  considerations  as 
increasing  productivity  and  on  the  argument  thai 
higher  wages  generate  the  buying  power  that  i: 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  economy.  It  is  wel 
known  that  established  unions  in  Europe  and  th< 
United  States  employ  experts  who  lay  the  basis 
for  wage  demands  by  exhaustive  study  of  statis 
tical  and  other  information,  often  supplied  b] 
governments,  and  thus  produce  the  most  effective 
demands  possible.  Consider  the  situation  of  { 
young  African  union — and  most  of  them  are  verj 
young — without  experts  of  this  kind,  with  inex 
perienced  leaders,  and  with  no  basic  data.  Mem 
bership  dissatisfaction  with  wages  and  working 
conditions  too  often  combines  with  other  feeling! 
of  frustration  to  produce  situations  that  may  erup 
into  spontaneous  strikes  that  only  create  greate 
problems. 

Training  for  Labor  Leadership 

It  becomes  apparent  that  training  for  laboi 
leadership  should  have  a  high  priority  in  pro 
grams  for  African  development.  A  number  o 
trade  union  leaders  and  government  officials  con 
cerned  with  labor  affairs  have  been  brought  to  thi 
United  States  by  the  International  Cooperatioi 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  State  t< 
study  practices  here.  Two  such  teams  of  five  mei 
each  are  expected  from  Ghana  within  the  next  fev 
weeks. 

In  the  case  of  trainees  from  Africa  it  is  neces 
sary  to  guard  against  the  likelihood  of  persona 
experiences  that  may  adversely  affect  the  value  o 
the  training  itself.  We  must  recognize  that,  al 
though  we  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  progress  wi 
are  making  in  the  area  of  race  relations  in  thi 
United  States,  the  African  visitor  will  judge  u' 
entirely  on  his  own  experiences  here. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  we  can  render  intangibL 
but  real  and  lasting  aid  to  the  new  African  states 
We  help  ourselves  and  our  friends  in  Africa  b1 
recording  steady  progress  toward  the  solution  o 
our  own  problems  in  the  field  of  race  relations 
The  press,  including  the  labor  press,  is  in  a  uniqu 
position  to  further  this  effort  in  its  normal  func 
tion  of  influencing  public  opinion.  It  is  well  fo 
the  American  public  to  be  kept  constantly  awar 
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:  the  effects  abroad  of  our  daily  experience  in  this 
aportant  area  of  human  relations.  Our  actions 
>eak  more  loudly  than  do  our  official  pronounce- 
ents,  and  they  provide  the  basis  on  which  others, 
id  especially  Africans,  judge  our  actions  in  ap- 
irently  unrelated  fields. 

Whether  the  training  for  trade  union  leader- 
lip  is  carried  on  at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  obvious 
lat  it  should  be  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of 
le  trainees.  In  the  case  of  those  visiting  the 
nited  States,  special  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
aining  activity  that  is  adapted  to  conditions  in 
le  trainee's  own  field  of  activity  at  home.  The 
3FTU,  which  numbers  among  its  affiliates  the 
FL-CIO  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
merica,  has  taken  trainees  abroad  and  has  now 
iade  a  notable  beginning  on  training  in  Africa 
ith  the  establishment  of  its  Labor  College  at 
Kampala  in  Uganda.  The  college  has  an  inter- 
ational  staff,  including  an  American.  Thirty- 
vo  trainees  from  12  countries  and  territories  have 
ist  concluded  the  first  4-month  course.  The 
3FTU  hopes  eventually  to  staff  this  school  en- 
rely  with  Africans,  using  men  who  have  had 
)reign  travel  and  study  as  well  as  study  and  trade 
aion  experience  in  Africa. 

African  development  also  calls  for  vastly  ex- 
anded  programs  of  technical  training,  much  of 
geared  to  the  needs  of  workers  coming  from 
rimitive  tribal  life  and  adjusting  to  the  discipline 
t  industrial  activity  and  urban  living.     Reports 

"target  employment" — working  only  long 
lough  to  buy  some  desired  article — serve  to  point 
o  the  complexity  of  this  problem.  Employers  in 
ghly  developed  countries  with  already  urbanized 
orkers  are  frequently  plagued  by  high  labor 
irnover,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
;iould  be  a  problem  in  Africa.  It  is  not  enough 
■  deplore  the  practice  of  target  employment  as 
e  whimsical  behavior  of  the  African  worker. 
i  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
•ecific  target,  such  as  a  watch  or  a  bicycle,  he 
jight  not  have  come  in  the  first  place.  On  the 
-her  hand,  the  American  or  European  worker 
<>nerally  has  broader  and  more  long-term  goals, 
ich  as  education  for  his  children  and  security 
gainst  unemployment  and  in  his  old  age.  Tribal 
fe  does  not  involve  formal  education,  and  the 
ibe  takes  care  of  all  its  members.    As  a  matter 

fact,  unemployed  Africans  are  frequently  re- 
rned  to  their  home  communities  because  it  is 


known  that  they  will  at  least  have  food  and  shelter 
there. 

Our  concern  here,  however,  is  with  the  problem 
of  holding  workers  and  increasing  their  produc- 
tivity through  training  and  experience.  Many 
employers  and  missionaries  have  solved  one  of  the 
underlying  problems  by  encouraging  the  men  to 
bring  their  families  with  them  and  by  maintaining 
community  programs,  including  training  in  home 
arts  for  the  wives  and  mothers. 

With  appropriate  incentives  and  training, 
Africans  are  demonstrating  their  ability  to  adjust 
to  the  requirements  of  modern  industry  and  to 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  Two  years 
ago  a  Belgian  worker  at  a  smelter  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  would  be  called  on  in  a  situation  requiring 
"problem  solving"  and  supervisors  believed  this 
would  always  be  the  practice.  Today  in  a  similar 
situation  a  Congolese  worker  may  be  called  on  to 
solve  the  problem. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  International  Labor 
Organization  established  its  first  field  office  in 
Africa,  at  Lagos  in  Nigeria.  One  of  the  functions 
of  this  office  is  to  supervise  an  expanding  program 
in  the  field  of  technical  training.  The  ILO  has 
just  decided  to  hold  its  first  African  regional  con- 
ference in  1960,  and  this  should  do  much  to  stimu- 
late the  technical  training  program  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  entire  continent  the  numerous 
other  services  of  the  ILO. 

International  Labor  Organizations  in  Africa 

I  have  mentioned  the  ICFTU  Labor  College  at 
Kampala,  and  I  should  like  to  comment  further  on 
international  labor  and  the  development  of  Africa. 
When  the  ICFTU  was  founded  in  1949  it  had 
affiliates  in  three  African  countries.  Today  it  has 
affiliates  in  20  African  countries  and  territories 
with  a  reported  total  membership  of  about  iy2 
million  and  hopes  to  establish  soon  a  separate 
African  regional  organization,  similar  to  its  re- 
gional organizations  for  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Americas. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  regional  organization,  sub- 
regional  committees  are  being  established.  The 
first  of  these,  the  committee  for  East,  Central,  and 
Southern  Africa,  is  now  functioning  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Tom  Mboya,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Kenya  Federation  of  Labor.  The  commit- 
tee has  its  headquarters  at  Nairobi.  Yesterday 
[March  19]  the  ICFTU  concluded  its  World  Eco- 
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nomic  Conference  of  Free  Trade  Unions  at  Ge- 
neva, one  of  its  purposes  being  the  stimulation  of 
increased  aid  to  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 
I  understand  that  officers  and  economists  of  the 
AFL-CIO  took  part  in  the  conference,  and  I  as- 
sume it  will  be  reported  and  commented  on  in  the 
labor  press  here. 

Three  other  international  labor  organizations 
are  interested  in  Africa:  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Christian  Trade  Unions,  largely  in 
French-language  areas  of  sub-Sahara  Africa; 
the  International  Confederation  of  Arab  Trade 
Unions,  confined  to  parts  of  Arab  Africa; 
and  the  Communist  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  (WFTU).  The  WFTU  claimed  African 
affiliates  with  a  total  membership  of  77,000  at  the 
end  of  1957.  Competent  observers  gave  them  only 
24,000  at  that  time  and  state  that  the  number  is 
even  less  now. 

The  Communists  do  not  appear  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  the  scarcity  of  official  WFTU  affiliations 
in  Africa  and  are  busily  promoting  local  "united 
front"  activities  and  even  international  groupings 
including  free  trade  unions.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  continuing  drive  for  an  Afro-Asian  group- 
ing of  unions,  without  respect  to  present  affilia- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  purpose  is  to 
bring  African  and  Asian  labor  under  Communist 
influence  and  direction. 

It  is  well  known  that,  while  free  trade  unions 
have  difficulty  in  collecting  dues  from  their  finan- 
cially limited  members  and  are  handicapped  by 
a  lack  of  full-time  organizers,  the  Communists, 
who  make  no  pretense  of  collecting  dues,  often 
have  adequately  staffed  operations.  An  important 
part  of  their  activity  is  the  recruitment  of  workers 
for  trips  to  the  Soviet-bloc  countries,  and  while 
there  are  no  figures  available  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
hundreds  of  Africans  make  these  trips  every  year. 
Under  active  Soviet  Russian  guidance,  the  Com- 
munists are  also  making  a  special  point  of  identi- 
fying themselves  with  African  independence 
movements.  This  is  especially  important  in  view 
of  the  part  played  by  African  labor  in  these  move- 
ments. 

As  Secretary  Dulles  stated  in  his  Cleveland 
speech,  the  newly  created  nations  "are  marked  out 
by  international  communism  as  special  prey.  It 
is  classic  Communist  doctrine,  enunciated  by 
Lenin,  that  communism  should  initially  stimulate 
'nationalism'  in  order  to  break  the  ties  between 


colonized  areas  and  the  colonial  powers.  Then 
communism  should  move  in  to  'amalgamate'  the 
newly  independent  peoples  into  the  Communist 
bloc."  We  anticipate  a  continuing  increase  in  this 
type  of  activity,  and  it  has  special  pertinence  for 
African  labor  unions  closely  identified  with  po- 
litical parties. 

Labor's  Political  Role 

In  parts  of  Africa  overall  illiteracy  still  ap- 
proaches 90  to  95  percent;  consequently  educated 
Africans  are  readily  projected  into  positions  ot 
power  and  influence.  As  I  have  indicated,  we 
find  many  of  them  with  their  unions  in  the  fore-i 
front  of  independence  movements.  They  may  alsc 
engage  in  political  activity  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  laws  and  regulations  on  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  association  or  basic  trade  union  rights; 
In  situations  where  these  rights  are  already  as- 
sured they  may  find  political  and  legislative  action 
more  effective  than  trade  union  activity  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  labor  standards.  As  a  mattei 
of  fact,  the  legislative  route  is  often  followed  in 
the  United  States  in  areas  where  trade  unionism 
is  weak.  With  the  Africans,  however,  there  are 
additional  reasons  for  the  greater  emphasis  on 
political  activity.  The  nature  of  their  following 
is  one  explanation,  and  another  is  their  own  lack 
of  training  and  experience  in  trade  union  activity. 
Again  we  see  the  need  for  expanded  programs  in 
the  field  of  training  for  trade  union  leadership. 

Conclusions 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  returning  to  a  point 
I  touched  on  earlier.  I  referred  to  the  need  ol 
statesmanship  on  all  sides  in  handling  problems 
of  economic  development,  and  this  raises  a  ques- 
tion on  which  there  is  some  disagreement.  There 
are  those  who  say  that,  in  vast  areas  of  sub-Sahara 
Africa,  health  and  well-being  are  more  urgently 
needed  than  investment  capital.  They  maintain 
that,  in  spite  of  technical  training  and  education, 
labor  productivity  will  remain  low  because  of  the 
lethargy  resulting  from  the  combined  impact  oi 
disease,  malnutrition,  heat,  and  humidity.  The 
amount  of  food  may  be  adequate  but  it  is  habitual- 
ly lacking  in  proteins,  and  these  experts  advocate 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  developmental  cap- 
ital devoted  to  an  improvement  of  the  food  supply 
Others  maintain  that  primary  emphasis  should  b( 
placed  on  capital  investment  in  heavy  industry 
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saving  the  standard  of  living  at  its  present  low 
Bvel  for  some  time.  According  to  this  argument, 
apital  invested  in  heavy  industry  creates  maxi- 
ium  employment  opportunities  and  gives  the 
argest  return  in  the  shortest  time  to  the  communi- 
y  as  a  whole.  I  suppose  a  great  deal  of  support 
an  be  found  among  honest  and  able  men  on  both 
ides  of  this  argument,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose 
o  get  into  it  here.  I  bring  it  up  only  because  of 
he  implications  it  has  for  the  subject  we  are  dis- 
ussing. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  argument  has 
o  do  with  human  beings  and  that,  with  the  ex- 
eption  of  an  unfortunately  large  part  of  the 
rorld — the  Communist  bloc — human  beings  of  the 
:0th  century  insist  on  having  a  voice  in  matters 
f  this  kind.  We  are  told  that  the  workers  of  the 
Communist  part  of  the  world  favor  the  current 
mphasis  on  heavy  industry,  including  armaments 
ndustry,  as  against  improvement  in  their  living 
tandards,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  given  no 
hoice. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  if  the  totalitarians 
Fere  to  take  over  in  Africa  they  would  arrive  at 
lecisions  on  these  matters  in  the  same  way — with- 
>ut  giving  a  choice  to  the  worker. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  free  labor 
aovements  of  Africa,  spottily  developed  though 
hey  are,  will  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  direction 
rhich  African  development  follows.  They  may 
avor  the  forced  draft  method,  continuing  present 
ow  standards  of  living  and  postponing  enjoyment 
if  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Or  they  may 
hoose  to  take  some  of  the  benefits  now  and  let  the 
apital  accumulation  process  take  a  little  longer. 
Jo  matter  which  path  they  choose,  it  should  be 
heir  own  choice. 


'resident  Disapproves  Increase 
n  Tariff  on  Tartar  Imports 

rhlte  House  press  release  dated  March  14 
Vhite  House  Announcement 

The  President  on  March  14  decided  that  he 
rould  not  approve  the  increased  tariff  on  im- 
jOrted  tartaric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar  which 
he  United  States  Tariff  Commission  had  recom- 
mended. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  of  the  facts 


of  these  cases,  the  President  concluded  that 
escape-clause  relief  was  not  warranted.  He 
stated  his  decision  in  identical  letters  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Presi- 
dent's letter  noted  the  irregular  movements  of 
production  and  imports  and  called  attention  to 
the  decline  in  consumption  which  is  partially  at- 
tributable to  the  increased  competition  of  substi- 
tute products.  The  President  also  discussed  cer- 
tain unusual  features  of  these  cases  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  items  in  question  are  pro- 
duced by  a  single  company  producing  a  variety 
of  products  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

On  January  14, 1959,  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
ported to  the  President  the  results  of  its  tartaric 
acid  and  cream  of  tartar  investigations  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended.  The  Commission  found  that 
escape-clause  relief  was  warranted  in  both  cases; 
two  Commissioners  dissented  from  the  finding 
with  respect  to  cream  of  tartar.  One  member 
did  not  participate  in  either  case. 

President's  Letter  to  Committee  Chairmen  ' 

March  14,  1959 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Under  Section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
reported  to  me  on  January  14, 1959,  the  results  of 
its  escape  clause  investigations  concerning  tar- 
taric acid  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  Commission 
found  that  escape  clause  relief  was  warranted  in 
both  cases.  Two  Commissioners  dissented  from 
the  finding  with  respect  to  cream  of  tartar,  and 
one  member  did  not  participate  in  either  case. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  facts  of  these  cases 
and  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee  and  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  Commission  reports  that  sales  of  domestic 
tartaric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar  had  declined 
from  the  high  levels  of  the  earlier  postwar  period 
but  had  made  a  significant  recovery  by  1956-57. 
Imports  of  tartaric  acid  increased  materially  in 
1951,  fell  by  one-half  by  1955,  and  then  increased 


1  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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to  a  level  somewhat  above  that  of  1951.  Cream 
of  tartar  imports  have  fluctuated  without  any  sig- 
nificant trend;  in  1957  cream  of  tartar  imports 
were  near  the  1950  level. 

The  consumption  of  tartar  products  has  de- 
clined from  the  high  levels  of  1950  and  1951. 
Consumption  increased  in  1956  above  the  low 
volume  of  1954-55  but  declined  again  in  1957. 
This  pattern  is  partially  attributable,  as  the  Com- 
mission's report  points  out,  to  the  increasing  com- 
petition of  substitute  products.  Citric  acid,  for 
example,  has  wholly  displaced  tartaric  acid  in 
some  uses  and  partially  displaced  it  in  others. 
Similarly,  phosphate-type  baking  powders  have 
been  increasingly  competitive  with  tartar-type 
baking  powders.  To  raise  tariffs  and  thus  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  products  under  investiga- 
tion would  tend  to  encourage  the  additional  de- 
velopment and  use  of  alternative  materials.  This 
could  mean  a  further  loss  of  sales  for  tartar 
products. 

There  is  an  unusual  feature  in  these  cases  which 
creates  difficulties  in  appraising  the  results  of  the 
Commission's  investigation.  The  two  items  in 
question  are  domestically  produced  by  one  com- 
pany. Cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid  were 
made  in  one  of  the  company's  plants  which  also 
produced  Rochelle  salts  and  nothing  else.  The 
production  of  all  three  items  proceeds  from  the 
same  basic  raw  materials.  Although  the  propor- 
tion of  each  that  can  be  produced  from  a  given 
quantity  of  raw  materials  may  be  varied  some- 
what, the  report  states  that  it  is  not  generally 
economical  in  an  integrated  plant  to  produce  only 
one  or  two  of  these  products.  The  third  product, 
Rochelle  salts,  is  not  included  within  these  escape 
clause  proceedings  which  were  confined  to  tar- 
taric acid  and  cream  of  tartar. 

In  addition,  the  financial  experience  of  the  one 
domestic  producer  involved  is  obscured  somewhat 
by  the  fact  that  tartaric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar 
sales  account  for  less  than  one  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's total  sales  of  varied  chemicals  produced  in 
its  plants  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  calculation  of  profits  on 
particular  items  of  output  must  be  based  on  more- 
or-less  arbitrary  divisions  of  numerous  costs  and 
charges.  In  the  immediate  cases,  the  producer's 
financial  data  on  tartaric  acid  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar includes  a  share  of  the  company's  total  re- 
search, development,  and  general  administration 
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expenditures.  These  expenditures  are  not,  as 
two  Commissioners  point  out,  closely  related  tc 
tartar  operation.  The  research,  development,  and 
general  administration  charges  to  tartar  opera- 
tions, moreover,  are  relatively  large  in  compari- 
son with  the  company's  returns  on  those  opera- 
tions. Nevertheless,  for  the  period  1950  through 
1957  the  producer  reports  net  operating  profits 
in  two  years  on  tartaric  acid,  profits  in  five  years 
on  cream  of  tartar,  and  substantial  profits  in  every 
year  on  Rochelle  salts. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  of  the  facts 
of  these  cases,  I  cannot  conclude  that  escap^ 
clause  relief  is  warranted.  The  existing  rates  of 
duty  for  tartaric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar  should 
remain  unchanged. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

! 

Development  Loans 

Ecuador 

The  United  States  and  Ecuador  on  March  2J 
signed  a  loan  agreement  at  Washington,  D.C.,  bj 
which  the  Development  Loan  Fund  will  lend 
$4.7  million  to  help  complete  the  Pan- American 
Highway  between  Loja  and  Macara  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Ecuador.  For  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  209  dated  March  23. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Space  Handbook:  Astronautics  and  its  Applications 
Staff  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics 
and  Space  Exploration.  H.  Doc.  86.  February  24 
1959.    252  pp. 

Summary  of  Hearings :  Astronautics  and  Space  Explora- 
tions. Staff  report  on  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration,  85tl 
Congress,  2d  session,  on  H.R.  11881.     April  15-May  12 

1958.  H.  Doc.  87.     February  24,  1959.    46  pp. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year  and  Space  Research 
Staff  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics 
and    Space   Exploration.     H.    Doc.    88.     February  24 

1959.  36  pp. 

Survey  of  Space  Law.     Staff  report  of  the  Select  Com 

mittee    on   Astronautics   and    Space   Exploration.    H 

Doc.  89.     February  24,  1959.     60  pp. 
Investigations  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreigi 

Commerce.    Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  27.    S.  Rept 

53.    February  26, 1959.    6  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


a.A.  Adopts  Resolutions 
n  Future  of  Cameroons 

Following  are  statements  made  in  the  resumed 
3th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by  U.S. 
Representatives  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Mason 
tears  during  debate  on  the  future  of  the  trust  ter- 
itories  of  the  Cameroons  under  French  and  Brit- 
?h  administration,  together  with  texts  of  the 
esolutions  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  March  13. 


TATEMENT  BY  MR.  LODGE  ON  FRENCH 
AMEROUN,  MARCH  10  > 

My  remarks  today  concern  Cameroun  under 
French  Administration.  On  this  subject  we  have 
efore  us  the  following : 

First,  the  draft  resolution  of  Haiti,  Italy,  New 
lealand,  Paraguay,  and  the  United  States 2  calling 
or  the  unqualified  independence  of  French  Cam- 
roun  on  January  1,  1960,  and  the  termination  of 
he  trusteeship  agreement  on  that  date. 
■  Secondly,  amendments  presented  by  Burma  and 
thers  referring  to  Prime  Minister  [Amadou] 
Jiidjo's  intentions  to  hold  elections  after 
^dependence.3 

Finally,  amendments  by  Ghana  and  others  call- 
ig  principally  for  elections  before  independence.4 

j  Inasmuch  as  we  now  appear  to  be  approaching  a 
ote,  it  is  fitting  to  express  the  United  States  atti- 
I  ide  on  these  issues. 

;  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is,  I  think,  no  dispute 
i  ver  the  necessity  for  terminating  the  trusteeship 
igreement  or  over  the  certainty  that  Cameroun 
I'ill  in  fact  be  independent  on  January  1, 1960.  It 
inly  remains  for  the  General  Assembly  to  fulfill 
i<s  part  in  bringing  about  this  significant  event  by 


'Made  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)   (U.S.  delegation 
ress  release  3155). 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/C.4/L.  580. 

3  U.N.  doc.  A/C.4/L.  583. 

4  U.N.  doc.  A/0.4/L.581  and  A/C.4/L.584/Rev.  1. 

pril  13,  1959 


affirming  the  termination  of  trusteeship  at  this 
session. 

The  main  issue  which  we  confront  is  whether  or 
not  the  government  which  obtained  the  promise  of 
independence  and  is  now  leading  Cameroun  to  in- 
dependence shall  be  allowed  to  continue  its  work 
without  further  demands  upon  it  from  outside.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  confront  the 
amendments  presented  by  Ghana  and  others  call- 
ing for  new  elections  prior  to  independence. 

The  United  States  is  opposed  to  these  amend- 
ments and  will  vote  against  them. 

All  the  advice  which  the  General  Assembly  has 
received  from  United  Nations  sources  seems  to  us 
to  be  opposed  to  elections  prior  to  independence. 
We  have,  first  of  all,  the  report  of  the  visiting  mis- 
sion,5 a  highly  expert  group  which  has  shown  itself 
to  be  worthy  of  our  trust  and  which,  unlike  prac- 
tically all  of  us  here  in  this  room,  has  actually  gone 
to  the  country  and  has  seen  things  for  itself. 

The  report  of  the  visiting  mission  says  that  the 
election  of  December  23, 1956,  in  which  the  present 
government  was  elected  to  office  was  decided  by 
universal  suffrage,  that  the  successful  candidates 
stood  for  independence,  that  the  election  campaign 
and  the  voting  proceeded  normally  in  all  but  a  very 
small  section  of  the  territory,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  people  voting  compared  favorably  with 
elections  in  other  African  states.  The  visiting 
mission  concluded : 

There  are  certainly  insufficient  grounds  .  .  .  for  the 
holding  of  new  general  elections  under  United  Nations 
supervision  before  the  termination  of  trusteeship.  Fur- 
thermore, it  [the  visiting  mission]  sees  no  reason  why- 
fresh  elections  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  should  be  a 
precondition  of  the  attainment  of  independence.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  the  present  Legislative  As- 
sembly .  .  .  which  demanded  and  obtained  from  France 
the  commitment  to  grant  independence  on  1  January  1960. 
It  would  be  ironic  if  their  representative  character  were 
to  be  called  in  question. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  action  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council. 


U.N.  doc.  T/1427  and  T/1434. 
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The  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  upheld  the  report  of  the  visit- 
ing mission  that  there  is  no  reason  to  have  an  elec- 
tion in  Cameroun  before  January  1,  1960.  The 
Council  members  who  voted  in  favor  of  this  posi- 
tion were:  Burma,  New  Zealand,  France,  Haiti, 
Paraguay,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  China,  Belgium,  Australia,  and  Italy. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Government  of  Cameroun 
itself — a  government  which  is  fresher  from  the 
polls  than  the  governments  of  the  great  majority 
of  even  those  United  Nations  member  states  who 
hold   free  elections. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Cameroun  has  persua- 
sively put  the  case  to  this  Assembly  in  these  words : 

It  is  my  responsibility,  together  with  my  Government 
and  with  the  Assembly  which  has  placed  its  trust  in  us, 
to  prepare  my  country  for  independence  on  1  January  1960. 
In  less  than  a  year  we  have  to  accomplish  a  major  task. 
I  cannot  concede  that  merely  in  order  to  please  certain 
people,  whom  we  are  urging  to  play  their  part  as  citizens 
in  building  up  Cameroun,  we  should  inflict  on  our  country 
all  the  confusion  of  a  pointless  electoral  campaign.  I  say 
this  in  all  sincerity,  having  carefully  weighed  all  my 
responsibilities. 

The  proposals  for  new  elections  prior  to  inde- 
pendence are  thus  contrary  to  the  best  judgment  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  country  itself,  contrary 
to  the  best  advice  of  a  visiting  mission  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  which  was  sent  to  the  territory, 
and  contrary  to  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  which  is  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  organ  specifically  charged  with 
responsibility  on  trusteeship  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  cast  doubt  on  the 
government  which  by  peaceful  methods  has  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  a  commitment  for  immediate 
and  complete  independence.  The  United  Nations 
must  not  support  even  indirectly  those  leaders,  no 
matter  how  devoted  to  independence  they  may  be, 
who  exiled  themselves  from  their  country  rather 
than  renounce  the  use  of  force. 

The  United  States  has  heard  no  arguments  or 
facts  presented  to  this  Assembly  which  are  so  over- 
whelming as  to  justify  any  reversal  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  visiting  mission  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  Indeed  we  enthusiastically 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Camerounian  patriots, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vision  of  the  administer- 
ing power,  on  the  other,  which  have  made  possible 
the  independence  of  Cameroun. 


The  facts  are  perfectly  clear.  The  present  Gov 
ernment  of  Cameroun  was  democratically  anc 
freely  elected.  And  equally  important,  this  is  th( 
government  which  has  actually  negotiated  inde- 
pendence. Certainly  its  success  in  this  regard 
entitles  it  to  take  its  place  among  the  great  Af  ricar 
nationalist  movements  of  this  era.  Let  us  keep  oui 
sense  of  perspective. 

The  country  will  become  independent  in  less 
than  a  year.  It  is  now  entering  a  period  wher 
constructive  work  and  preparation  for  independ 
ence  must  be  undertaken  in  harmony  and  not  ii, 
discord.  The  Prime  Minister  has  informed  u; 
that,  after  the  country  is  independent  it  must,  ai 
must  every  sovereign  state,  determine  its  final  in 
stitutions.  He  has  told  us  that  general  election: 
will  then  be  necessary  to  settle  various  constitu 
tional  and  other  questions  and  to  help  establisl 
the  final  form  of  the  institutions  of  a  free  and  in' 
dependent  Cameroun.  The  Prime  Minister' 
statement  should  put  at  rest  any  legitimate  fear 
which  might  have  been  held  about  the  willingnes 
of  the  present  government  to  base  itself  upoi 
popular  support. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  United  Nation 
to  assist  the  freely  elected  government  and  th< 
people  of  Cameroun  in  their  task  and  not  to  rais 
further  obstacles  in  their  way.  By  agreeing  tha 
Cameroun  should  be  independent,  the  General  As 
sembly  at  the  same  time  will  be  expressing  its  con 
fidence  that  an  independent  Cameroun  is  capabl 
of  holding  its  own  free  elections.  Surely,  Mi 
Chairman,  those  who  advocate  that  there  should  b 
a  United  Nations-supervised  election  prior  to  in 
dependence  do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  th 
last  fair  election  in  Cameroun.  They  canno 
think  that.  They  cannot  consider  that  an  inde 
pendent  Cameroun  is  incapable  of  holding  prope 
elections.  If  they  thought  this,  one  could  onl; 
conclude  that  they  think  Cameroun  is  not  ye 
ready  for  independence;  and  no  one  that  I  kno^ 
of  has  said  that.    As  Prime  Minister  Ahidjo  said 

It  would  be  illogical  to  take  the  position  that  the  As 
sembly  which  was  considered  fit  to  ask  for  independenc 
was  now  not  considered  suitable  to  receive  it. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States  is  con 
vinced  that  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  disruptiv 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  recommend  the  dif 
solution  of  the  government  which  was  responsibl 
for  bringing  independence  about. 

The    United    States    will    consequently    vot 
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gainst  all  the  amendments  dealing  with  elections 
i  document  A/C.4/L.584. 

The  United  States  will  also  vote  against  amend- 
lent  2(a)  in  the  same  document,  designed  to  ab- 
ogate  the  decree  of  July  13,  1955.    The  Gov- 
rnment  of  Cameroun  has  enacted  a  broad  and 
enerous  amnesty  covering  all  but  the  most  serious 
f  crimes.    This  amnesty  has,  in  fact,  been  de- 
jribed  as  one  of  the  most  sweeping  amnesties  ever 
aacted.    This  amendment  amounts,  in  effect,  to 
recommendation  that  organizations  which  at- 
;mpted  to  overthrow  the  government  by  force  of 
rms  should  be  backed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
7q  will,  as  I  say,  vote  against  this  amendment. 
We  do,  however,  accept  the  last  amendment  in 
le  same  document  (A/C.4/L.584),  which  recom- 
mends the  admission  of  Cameroun  to  the  United 
ations  after  independence.    This  was  implicit  in 
le  original  resolution.     I  am  authorized  to  say 
lat  the  cosponsors  will  incorporate  this  para- 
raph  in  the  resolution  without  a  vote. 
I  now  come  directly  to  the  amendments  pro- 
ved by  Burma  and  others,  document  A/C.4/L.- 
S3.    The  United  States  appreciates  this  initia- 
te to  narrow  the  few  remaining  differences  which 
cist,  particularly  on  the  question  of  elections, 
hese  amendments  incorporate  statements  made 
l  Prime  Minister  Ahidjo  on  the  elections  in  sep- 
ate  districts  and  on  general  elections  after  in- 
;pendence.    They  thus  underline  the  willingness 
id  intent  of  the  Government  of  Cameroun  to 
irsue  a  democratic  course  and  to  continue  to  re- 
set the  will  of  the  Camerounian  people.    They 
le,  as  the  operative  paragraph  suggests,  an  ex- 
ession  of  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  capa- 
cities of  the  present  government. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  some  hesitation  about 
ovisions,   especially  the  new  operative  para- 
|aph,  which  deal  with  the  course  of  action  of  a 
'untry  after  its  independence.    We  could  not 
ve  supported  them  had  not  Prime  Minister 
-j  lid  jo  accepted  them  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
i  d  statesmanship  which,  I  may  say,  in  my  opin- 
i  i,  he  has  shown  throughout  this  entire  debate. 
The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  have  consulted 
<i  these  amendments  presented  by  Burma  and 
<jiers  and  are  prepared  to  incorporate  them  in 
y  resolution.    In  making  this  move  we  believe 
|  have  gone  as  far  as  possible  toward  reaching 
Roeral  agreement.    We  urge  that  this  effort  to 
dciliate  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  favor 
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elections  be  given  its  full  weight  and  that  the  com- 
mittee join  in  unanimously  welcoming  Cameroun 
to  independence  without  qualification. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  appealing 
to  all  members  of  this  Assembly  to  join  in  help- 
ing to  create  the  conditions  under  which  this  new 
country  can  assume  the  beginnings  of  nationhood 
in  the  most  favorable  atmosphere. 

It  is  in  all  truth  an  exhilarating  experience  to 
assist  a  people  to  attain  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Let  us  carry  out  our  task  in  the  spirit 
of  the  charter  to  the  end  that  the  peoples  of 
Cameroun  can  forever  be  grateful  for  the  help 
which  the  United  Nations  was  able  to  give  them 
at  this  crucial  moment  in  their  history. 


STATEMENT   BY   MR.  SEARS   ON   THE   BRITISH 
CAMEROONS,  MARCH  11" 

First  I  want  to  say  that  we  will  vote  for  this 
resolution.7 

However,  the  Representative  of  Liberia  has 
raised  a  point  which  creates  a  difficulty  for  us. 
It  concerns  her  proposed  amendment,8  which  calls 
for  the  holding  of  elections  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  territory  under  universal  adult  suffrage, 
including  both  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the 
United  States  strongly  favors  universal  suffrage, 
including  voting  rights  for  women.  It  is  actu- 
ally written  into  our  Constitution.  We  are  there- 
fore pleased  that  the  elections  in  French  Cam- 
eroun and  also  in  the  Southern  British  Cameroons 
have  in  fact  taken  place  on  the  basis  of  full  uni- 
versal suffrage,  including  women. 

The  Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  ex- 
plained to  us  yesterday  the  similar  position  which 
is  taken  by  his  Government.  However,  he  also 
pointed  out  the  depth  of  influence  of  custom  in  the 
Northern  Region,  which  denies  the  voting  privi- 
lege to  women,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  compel  a  change  rather  than  to  in- 
duce it  through  democratic  and  educational 
methods. 

We  also  note  that  a  recent  conference  among 
all  three  regions  of  Nigeria  has  decided  that  it 


•Made  in  Committee  IV  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
3154). 

7  U.N.  doc.  A/C.4/L.582/Rev.  1. 

8  U.N.  doc.  A/C.4/L.587/Rev.  1. 
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was  best  not  to  force  the  issue  of  suffrage  for 
women  for  the  present. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that,  if  the  Liberian  proposal  were  to  be  adopted, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  calling  upon  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  to  organize  a  plebiscite  on 
a  basis  which  they  could  not  carry  out.  For  that 
reason,  when  the  Liberian  amendment  comes  to 
a  vote,  we  regret  to  say  we  will  have  to  vote 
against  it. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  SEARS,   MARCH  13* 

Mr.  President,  considering  that  the  first  13 
colonies  to  become  independent  in  modern  colonial 
history  were  the  Thirteen  Original  States  of  the 
present  United  States,  it  would  be  unnatural  if 
we  did  not  take  pleasure  in  assisting  others  to 
obtain  their  own  independence  by  voting  for  the 
resolutions  presented  here  tonight. 

In  the  course  of  our  debates,  which  have  pro- 
duced so  many  far-reaching  decisions  on  behalf 
of  the  Cameroonian  people,  we  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  grateful  for  the  assistance  of 
the  African  leaders  who  have  come  here  to  repre- 
sent them.  They  have  represented  their  country 
well.  Prime  Minister  Ahidjo  and  Mr.  [Daniel] 
Kemajou  [President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Cameroun]  and  his  associates  have  won  the 
respect  of  all  of  us  for  the  way  they  have  pre- 
sented their  case.  Likewise  Prime  Minister 
[John]  Foncha  of  the  Southern  Cameroons,  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  [E.  M.  L.]  Endeley,  and  Mal- 
lam  Abdullahi  of  the  Northern  Region  have  been 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  advising  us  out  of 
their  political  wisdom  how  we  can  best  help  the 
people.  We  have  also  benefited  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  many  Cameroonian  petitioners  who 
have  gone  to  such  trouble  and  expense  to  take  part 
in  our  discussions. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  we  should  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  cooperation  which  the  British 
and  French  Governments  have  given  to  us  and  to 
the  people  of  the  Cameroons  during  the  closing 
days  of  trusteeship. 

At  all  events,  now  that  the  13th  General  As- 
sembly is  almost  over,  we  have  enjoyed  being  with 
so  many  other  nations  in  producing  two  acceptable 


resolutions  concerning  the  termination  of  trustee 
ship  in  the  Cameroons. 

In  the  process,  if  we  have  differed  with  some  o 
our  friends,  we  respected  their  opinions ;  nor  di< 
any  of  us  question  the  issue  of  independence. 

Altogether,  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  oi 
French  Cameroun  by  such  a  decisive  vote  and  b; 
nations  representing  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  an< 
the  Americas  indicates  overwhelming  interna 
tional  recognition  of  the  forthcoming  independ 
ence  of  that  country.  We  were  equally  glad  tha 
the  resolution  on  the  British  Cameroons  receive 
similar  wide  support. 

We  believed  that  these  votes  were  essential  i 
West  African  nationalism,  which  we  consider  t 
be  nationalism  at  its  best,  was  to  be  properly  er 
couraged  in  the  Cameroons.  As  in  Ghana,  i 
Guinea,  in  Togoland,  and  in  Nigeria,  West  Afr 
can  nationalism  in  the  Cameroons  has  proved  tl 
value  of  a  determined  but  peaceful  approach  i 
national  independence. 

The  support  which  was  given  to  both  the  res- 
lutions  has  therefore  made  an  essential  contrih 
tion  to  self-government  in  West  Africa.  This 
most  important,  because  the  example  of  We: 
Africa  could  have  a  most  encouraging,  if  not 
decisive,  influence  upon  what  we  must  all  ho} 
will  lead  to  the  early,  peaceful,  and  orderly  attaii 
ment  of  nationhood  in  what  remains  of  dependei 
Africa,  and  believe  me,  Mr.  President,  nothir 
could  be  more  important  to  the  continued  welfa: 
of  the  United  Nations. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  tl 
people  of  the  Cameroons  that  they  have  our  be 
wishes  for  their  future.    Thank  you. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

French  Cameroun  10 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1282  (XIII)  of  5  December  19 
requesting  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  examine,  as  ear 
as  possible  during  the  twenty-third  session,  the  reports  ' 
the  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust  TerritoD 
in  West  Africa,  1958,  on  the  Cameroons  under  Fren 
administration  and  the  Cameroons  under  United  Kingd'i 
administration,  and  to  transmit  them,  with  its  obser- 
tions  and  recommendations,  to  the  General  Assembly  it 


'Made  in  plenary  session    (U.S.   delegation  press  re- 
lease 3156). 


10  U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1349  (XIII)  ;  adopted  by  Commit  J 
IV  on  Mar.  12  (A/C.4/L.  580/  Rev.  1)  by  a  vote  of  56) 
9  with  16  abstentions  and  in  plenary  session  on  Mar.  * 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  0  with  23  abstentions. 
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iter  than  20  February  1959,  to  enable  the  Assembly,  in 
onsultation  with  the  Administering  Authorities,  to  take 
he  necessary  measures  in  connexion  with  the  full  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  Trusteeship  System, 
Having  examined  the  special  report  of  the  Trusteeship 
touneil,11  including  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Mission  on 
be  Cameroons  under  French  administration  and  having 
lso  considered  the  observations  of  the  Administering 
.uthority  on  it, 

Taking  into  account  the  statements  made  in  the  Fourth 
'ommittee  by  the  representatives  of  the  Administering 
.uthority  and  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cameroons 
nder  French  administration, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  adoption  by  the  Legislative 
ssembly  of  the  Cameroons  under  French  administration 
f  the  amnesty  law  of  14  February  1959  and  the  assurances 
iven  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cameroons  that  this 
iw  is  being  put  into  effect  on  the  widest  possible  basis 
nd  with  the  least  possible  delay, 

Noting  the  statements  of  the  representatives  of  the 
ameroons  Government  that  it  welcomes  the  return  of  all 
ameroonians  who  in  recent  years  have  left  the  country 
nd  invites  them  to  re-enter  normal  life  without  fear  of 
jprisal, 

Having  been  assured  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ad- 
dnistering  Authority  and  the  Government  of  the  Cam- 
roons  that  there  exist  in  the  Territory  freedom  of  the 
ress,  of  assembly  and  of  political  association,  and  other 
indamental  freedoms, 

Having  oeen  informed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
ameroons  under  French  administration  that  his  Gov- 
•nment  has  issued  a  decree  fixing  12  April  1959  as  the 
ate  for  elections  to  be  held  to  fill  the  four  seats  in  the 
egislative  Assembly  allocated  to  the  Sanaga-Maritime 
rea,  as  well  as  two  vacant  seats  in  the  Mbouda 
lbdivision, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  statement  of  the  Prime 
inister  of  the  Cameroons  under  French  administration 
tat  there  will  be  general  elections  after  independence 
nee  such  elections  will  then  be  necessary  and  useful 
i  order  to  settle  various  constitutional  and  other 
lestions, 

Noting  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislative  As- 
;mbly  of  the  Cameroons  on  24  October  1958,  the  con- 
usions  of  the  Visiting  Mission  and  the  declarations  of 
ie  Administering  Authority  and  the  representatives  of 
ie  Cameroons  Government  concerning  the  desire  and 
•adiness  of  the  people  of  the  Cameroons  for  independ- 
iice, 

;  Taking  into  account  the  declarations  of  the  Adminis- 
ring  Authority  and  the  Government  of  the  Cameroons 
jider  French  administration  that  the  Territory  will  be- 
|me  completely  independent  on  1  January  1960,  and 
je  assurances  given  by  the  representative  of  France 
i/at  his  Government  will  sponsor  the  application  that 
Jill  thereupon  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Cam- 
J'oons  to  be  admitted  to  membership  of  the  United 
iations, 
Having  heard  the  views  of  the  petitioners, 


1.  Resolves,  in  agreement  with  the  Administering  Au- 
thority, that,  on  1  January  1960,  when  the  Cameroons 
under  French  administration  becomes  independent,  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  13  December  1946  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  76  b  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations ; 

2.  Expresses  its  confidence  that,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  after  the  attainment  of  independence  on  1  January 
1960,  elections  will  be  held  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
assembly  which  should  take  decisions  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment, in  their  final  form,  of  the  institutions  of  the 
free  and  independent  Cameroons ; 

3.  Recommends  that,  upon  the  attainment  of  independ- 
ence on  1  January  1960,  the  Cameroons  under  French 
administration  shall  be  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  according  to  Article  4  of  the  Charter. 

British  Cameroons  n 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1282  (XIII)  of  5  December 
1958  requesting  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  examine,  as 
early  as  possible  during  the  twenty-third  session,  the  re- 
ports of  the  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Trust 
Territories  in  West  Africa,  1958,  on  the  Cameroons  under 
French  administration  and  the  Cameroons  under  United 
Kingdom  administration,  and  to  transmit  them,  with 
observations  and  recommendations,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly not  later  than  20  February  1959,  to  enable  the 
Assembly,  in  consultation  with  the  Administering  Au- 
thorities, to  take  the  necessary  measures  in  connexion 
with  the  full  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Trustee- 
ship System. 

Having  examined,  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority,  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
including  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Mission  on  the  Cam- 
eroons under  United  Kingdom  administration,18 

Noting  the  statements  made  in  the  Fourth  Committee 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Administering  Authority, 
by  the  Premier  of  the  Southern  Cameroons,  by  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  Southern  Cameroons  House  of 
Assembly,  and  by  the  Minister  for  Northern  Cameroons 
Affairs  in  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Region  of 
Nigeria, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  Administering  Authority,  in 
pursuance  of  Article  76  b  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  take  steps,  in  consultation  with  a  United  Na- 
tions Plebiscite  Commissioner,  to  organize,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  United  Nations,  separate  plebiscites  in 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Cameroons  under 
United  Kingdom  administration,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  concerning 
their  future; 

2.  Recommends  further  that  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Territory  the  plebiscite  should  take  place  about  the 


11  U.N.  doc.  A/4094. 
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"U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1350  (XIII)  ;  adopted  by  Committee 
IV  on  Mar.  12  (A/C.4/L.582/Rev.  1)  by  a  vote  of  57  to  0 
with  24  abstentions  and  in  plenary  session  on  Mar.  13 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  0  with  23  abstentions. 

u  U.N.  doc.  T/1426  and  Add.  1. 
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middle  of  November  1959,  that  the  people  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory  should  be  asked : 

"(a)  Do  you  wish  the  Northern  Cameroons  to  be  part 
of  the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria  when  the  Federation 
of  Nigeria  becomes  independent? 

or 

"(b)  Are  you  in  favour  of  deciding  the  future  of  the 
Northern  Cameroons  at  a  later  date?" 

and  that  the  plebiscite  should  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  the  electoral  register  at  present  being  compiled  for 
the  elections  to  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives ; 

3.  Recommends  further  that  the  plebiscite  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Territory  should  be  conducted  during  the 
next  dry  season  between  the  beginning  of  December  1959 
and  the  end  of  April  1960 ; 

4.  Decides  that  the  two  alternatives  to  be  put  to  the 
people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  and  the  quali- 
fications for  voting  in  the  plebiscite  there  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  fourteenth  session ; 

5.  Expresses  the  hope  that  all  concerned  in  the  Territory 
will  endeavour  to  reach  agreement  before  the  opening  of 
the  fourteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
alternatives  to  be  put  in  the  plebiscite  in  the  Southern 
Cameroons  and  the  qualifications  for  voting  in  it; 

6.  Decides  to  appoint  a  United  Nations  Plebiscite  Com- 
missioner who  shall  exercise,  on  behalf  of  the  General 
Assembly,  all  the  necessary  powers  and  functions  of  super- 
vision," and  who  shall  be  assisted  by  observers  and  staff 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  in  consultation 
with  him ; 

7.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Plebiscite  Commissioner 
to  submit  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  a  report  in  two  parts 
on  the  organization,  conduct  and  results  of  the  plebiscites, 
the  first  part  of  the  report,  which  shall  deal  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory,  to  be  submitted  in  time  for 
transmission  to  the  General  Assembly  for  consideration 
before  the  end  of  its  fourteenth  session ; 

8.  Requests  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  transmit  to  it  the 
reports  of  the  United  Nations  Plebiscite  Commissioner, 
together  with  any  recommendations  and  observations  it 
considers  necessary. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

SEATO  Council  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
25  (press  release  221)  the  following  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  Council  at 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  April  8-10. 

U.S.  Representative 

Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs 


V.  S.  Council  Representative 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Ambassador  to  Thailand 

Senior  Advisers 

Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific 
Robert  H.  Knight,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

for  International  Security  Affairs 
Thomas  E.  Naughten,  Director,  U.S.  Operations  Mission, 

Bangkok 
G.   Frederick  Reinhardt,  Counselor  of  the  Department 

of  State 
Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 

Eastern  Affairs 
Francis  H.  Russell,  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand 

Advisers 

Robert  C.  Brewster,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

John  Joseph  Conroy,  U.S.  Member  of  the  SEATO  Perma- 
nent Working  Group,  Bangkok 

Sterling  J.  Cottrell,  Political  Adviser  to  Commander  in 
Chief  Pacific 

L.  Randolph  Higgs,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  American 
Embassy,  Wellington 

Howard  D.  Jones,  Adviser  to  the  Special  Assistant  for 
SEATO  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

John  Blake  Lanum,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  American  Em- 
bassy, Wellington 

J.  Gordon  Mein,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Southwest  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Rear  Adm.  E.  J.  O'Donnell,  USN,  Regional  Director,  Par 
East  International  Security  Affairs,  Department  of 
Defense 

Col.  Lynn  E.  Witt,  USAF,  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific 

Robert  W.  Zimmermann,  Special  Assistant  for  SEATO 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Secretariat 

Dudley  Miller,  Executive  Secretariat,  Department  of 
State 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

John  R.  Bartelt,  Jr.,  Office  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


11  Tlie  Assembly  on  Mar.  13  elected  Djalal  Abdoh  of  Iran 
to  be  U.N.  Plebiscite  Commissioner. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957. 

Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  March  31,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  April  1, 1959. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


ifety  at  Sea 

mvention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.     Signed  at  London 
June  10,  1948.    Entered  into  force  November  19,  1952. 
TIAS  2495. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Kuwait,  January  12,  1959. 

lipping 

ternational  load   line  convention.     Signed  at  London 
July  5,  1930.    Entered  into  force  January  1,  1933.    47 
Stat.  2228. 
Accession  deposited:  Kuwait,  January  12,  1959. 

ilecommunication 

ternational  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1, 1954.  TIAS  3266. 
Ratification  deposited:  Iraq,  February  4,  1959. 
Accession  deposited:  Republic  of  Guinea,  March  9,  1959. 
tlegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Iran,  January  28,  1959. 

ar 

meva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war; 

meva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 
wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
;neva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 
wounded,    sick,   and   shipwrecked   members   of   armed 
forces  at  sea; 

meva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.    Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950;  for  the  United  States  February  2, 
1956.     TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  and  3365,  respectively. 
Adherence  deposited:  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  De- 
cember 20,  1958. 


BILATERAL 

inada 

;reement  governing  tolls  on  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  March  9,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  March  9, 1959. 

ylon 

rrieultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.O.  1701-1709). 
Signed  at  Colombo  March  13,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
March  13,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


iA  Organizational  Changes 

ess  release  195  dated  March  17 

Two  major  changes  in  the  internal  organization 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
ire  announced  on  March  17. 


'Not  in  force. 
3f//  13,   7959 


A  new  Office  for  Private  Enterprise  has  been 
established.  It  will  be  responsible  for  ICA's  re- 
lations with  private  enterprise  and  for  developing 
a  country-by-country  program  designed  to  stimu- 
late substantially  increased  participation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  economic  assistance  and 
technical  cooperation  phases  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program. 

This  move  is  designed  to  enlist  actively  the  re- 
sources and  talents  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
development  of  the  free-world  countries.  Crea- 
tion of  this  new  office  reflects  the  views  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1959.  At  that  time  ICA  was  urged  to  develop 
ways  and  means  of  expanding  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  advancing  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States.  It  also  is  in  line 
with  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Economic  Practices  to  President 
Eisenhower. 

The  new  office  will  work  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  other  U.S.  Government  and  international 
agencies  concerned  with  the  problem  of  increasing 
U.S.  private  enterprise  participation  in  world 
development. 

One  of  the  principal  instruments  for  encourag- 
ing the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  for- 
eign economic  development  has  been  ICA's  invest- 
ment guarantee  program.  This  program  will  be 
continued  as  a  component  of  the  Office  for 
Private  Enterprise. 

The  new  office  will  be  headed  by  Edwin  H. 
Arnold,  who  has  been  Deputy  Director  for  Tech- 
nical Services  of  ICA  for  the  past  2V£  years. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  formerly  director  and  national 
vice  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  He  was  engaged  for  many  years 
in  the  chemical  industry  as  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Arnold,  Hoffman  Co., 
Providence,  R.I. 

In  a  second  major  move  it  was  announced  that 
all  ICA  technical  services  offices  would  hereafter 
report  directly  to  Dr.  D.  A.  FitzGerald,  who  has 
served  in  an  executive  capacity  with  ICA  and  its 
predecessor  agencies  since  1948. 

To  implement  this  move  Stuart  H.  Van  Dyke 
has  been  designated  Assistant  for  Regional  Pro- 
grams under  Dr.  FitzGerald  and  E.  N.  Holm- 
green  as  Assistant  for  Technical  Services.  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  has  been  Regional  Director  for  Africa 
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and  Europe  for  ICA  since  February  1956;  Mr. 
Holmgreen  has  been  Director  of  ICA's  Office  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  since  1951. 

This  change  is  designed  to  centralize  responsi- 
bility for  all  geographical  and  functional  opera- 
tions under  one  deputy  director. 

Revision  of  Consular  Districts  in  Australia 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  March  24 

Effective  April  1,  1959,  the  consular  districts  of  Bris- 
bane and  Sydney  are  redefined.  The  purpose  of  this 
revision  is  to  transfer  Norfolk  Island  from  the  Brisbane 
consular  district  to  the  consular  district  of  the  Consulate 
General  at  Sydney. 

Brisbane,  Queensland  (Consulate) 

The  State  of  Queensland,  all  of  the  area  of  the  Northern 
Territory  north  of  the  20th  parallel,  the  Territory  of 
Papua,  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Nauru. 

Sydney,    New     South    Wales     (Supervisory     Consulate 

General) 

The  State  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Australian  Capital 
Territory,  and  Norfolk  Island. 

This  information  supersedes  the  definition  of  these  two 
consular  districts  as  stated  in  the  mailing  notice  of 
January  22,  1959.1 

Consular  Agency  at  Las  Palmas 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  March  2,5 

On  March  31  jurisdiction  over  the  consular  agency  at 
Las  Palmas-Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Consulate  General  at  Seville  to  the  Embassy  at 
Madrid.  At  that  time  the  entire  area  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  presently  a  part  of  the  Seville  consular  district, 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  consular  district  of  the 
Embassy  at  Madrid.  No  other  changes  in  consular 
districts  in  Spain  will  result  from  this  transfer. 

Establishment  of  Post  at  Taiz,  Yemen 

Effective  March  16  the  American  Legation  at  Taiz, 
Yemen,  was  opened  to  the  public.  Raymond  A.  Hare  is 
Minister  to  Yemen,  resident  at  Cairo.  Charles  B.  Fergu- 
son is  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim,  resident  at  the  post- 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  19  confirmed  Thomas  C.  Mann, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  on  the  Commission  on 
International  Commodity  Trade  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Qov> 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

What  ICA  Is  Doing  in  Afghanistan.  Pub.  6671.  Near 
and  Middle  Eastern  Series  31.   7  pp.   Limited  distribution. 

Address  made  by  Robert  M.  Snyder,  Director,  U.S.  Opera- 
tions Mission  in  Afghanistan,  at  Kabul,  October  29,  1958. 


Pub.  6728.     Department 
4  pp.    Limited  distribu-, 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23, 1909,  p.  286. 


Information  and  Travel  Tips. 

and  Foreign  Service  Series  83. 
tion. 

Some  do's  and  don'ts  for  safeguarding  passports  of  trav- 
elers abroad. 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  International  Atomic  Energ; 
Agency.  Pub.  6731.  International  Organization  and  Con 
ference  Series  I,  38.    36  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

Report  by  the  President  to  Congress  on  the  activities  ol 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  therein  for  the  year  1957. 

Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Agreements  of  the  United  States  in  Force  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1959.    Pub.  6762.     270  pp.     $1.25. 

This  publication  lists  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements  of  the  United  States  on  record  in  the  De 
partment  of  State  on  January  1,  1959,  which  had  not 
expired  by  their  terms  or  which  had  not  been  denounced 
by  the  parties,  replaced  or  superseded  by  other  agree 
ments,  or  otherwise  definitely  terminated. 

United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  Iceland.  TIAS 
4159.     2  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Iceland,  amending  agreement  of  February  23,  1957.  Ex 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Reykjavik  October  2  and  No 
vember  27,  1958.    Entered  into  force  November  27,  1958 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4160.     2  pp 

50. 

Understanding  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
Turkey,  relating  to  agreement  of  January  20,  1958.  Ex 
change  of  notes — Dated  at  Ankara  May  13  and  June  9 
1958.    Entered  into  force  June  9, 1958. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4161.    3  pp.   54 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Turkey,  amending  agreement  of  January  20,  1958,  as  sup 
plemented.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Ankara  No 
vember  24,  1958.    Entered  into  force  November  24,  1958 

Weather  Stations — Cooperative  Program  at  Lima.  TIA£ 
4163.    3  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Peru,  extending  agreement  of  April  17,  1957.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  November  13  and  December  24 
1958.    Entered  into  force  December  24, 1958. 
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The  Communist  Economic  Threat 


In  May  1958  the  Department  of  State  issued  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Sino-Soviet  Economic  Offensive  in  the  Less  Developed 
Countries."  The  present  publication,  a  condensation  of  that 
study,  which  was  derived  from  a  great  many  authoritative 
sources,  includes  the  most  recent  data  available  regarding  the 
Communist  program  of  economic  penetration. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  earlier  study,  this  program  represents 
an  attempt  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  to  employ  its  growing  economic 
and  industrial  capacities  as  a  means  for  bringing  the  newly 
developing  free  nations  within  the  Communist  orbit.  The  Sino- 
Soviet  program  is  a  massive  attempt,  having  involved  to  date 
financial  commitments  by  the  bloc  of  nearly  $2.5  billion. 

This  document  is  a  description  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  this 
offensive  and  an  analysis  of  its  motives  and  objectives. 
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Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 


MINISTERIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  APRIL  2-4,  1959 


Following  are  remarks  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  April  2,  together  with  statements  made  at  the 
same  session  by  Joseph  M.  A.  H.  Luns,  Honorary 
President  of  the  Council,  and  Paul-Henri  Spaak, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  Secretary  General 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
text  of  a  final  communique  issued  on  April  4,  and 
an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  2 

It  is  for  me  a  great  privilege  and  a  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  to  Washington  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  NATO 
nations. 

As  I  review  the  list  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sons of  this  audience,  I  find  the  names  of  many 
old  friends  and  colleagues  from  times  past,  in- 
cluding the  early  days  when  I  myself  was  asso- 
ciated directly  with  NATO.  It  is  indeed  heart- 
warming to  greet  you  here  this  morning. 

And  I  think  it  would  be  somewhat  miraculous 
if  an  old  soldier  should  find  it  possible  to  restrain 
the  impulse  to  reminisce  just  a  bit  about  those 
early  days  when  we  were  trying  to  organize  and 
to  bring  together  the  military  portions  of  the 
NATO  alliance. 

In  doing  so,  I  visited  each  of  the  countries.  I 
went  to  see  their  heads  of  state,  heads  of  gov- 
ernment, the  chiefs  of  the  armed  services,  and  as 
many  members  of  the  governments  and  of  the  cit- 
izens of  the  country  as  I  could  possibly  see. 


There  was  only  one  message  that  I  had  to  carry. 
I  knew  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  alliance 
was  already  achieved.  Here  in  this  room  2  years 
earlier  there  had  been  brought  about  that  union 
of  hearts  and  of  purpose  that  was  affirmed  in  the 
treaty  under  which  we  still  operate. 

But  the  achieving  of  the  strength  that  could 
realize  a  particular  passage  of  the  Bible  that 
comes  to  mind  was  still  to  be  realized.  That  pas- 
sage in  St.  Luke  says,  "When  a  strong  man  armed 
keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace."  That 
was  what  we  had  to  do. 

To  the  members  of  the  armed  services  and  to  the 
governments,  then,  I  had  one  simple  message. 
It  was  this:  Look  at  the  hand.  Each  finger  is 
not  of  itself  a  very  good  instrument  for  either 
defense  or  offense,  but  close  it  in  a  fist  and  it 
can  become  a  very  formidable  weapon  of  defense. 

So  our  job  was  to  make  each  finger  stronger, 
sturdier,  so  as  to  get  a  fist  that  could  defy  any- 
one that  would  think  of  aggression  against  the 
free  world  and  the  values  that  it  is  still  defending 
as  it  was  then  defending. 

I  would  like  to  ask  each  delegation,  each  in- 
dividual from  another  country,  to  carry  back  to 
those  countries  my  affectionate  greetings  and  my 
warm  remembrance  of  the  kindness  and  the  co- 
operation they  then  gave  to  me  some  8  or  9  years 
ago.  It  was  a  very  great  privilege — I  think  one 
of  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  my  entire 
military  life. 

Growth  of  NATO 

Today  we  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of  this 
organization.  Founded  as  an  alliance  to  assure 
our   defense   against   the   threat   of   aggression, 
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NATO  has  grown  into  a  powerful  security  com- 
munity by  means  of  which  the  free  people  of  15 
nations  pursue  the  goal  of  a  durable  peace  with 
justice. 

Now  for  generations  each  nation,  including  my 
own,  pursued  this  aim  through  its  own  individual 
efforts.  But  the  galloping  pace  of  technology  and 
the  upheavals  of  modern  Avar  brought  the  world 
suddenly  to  a  new  stage  of  its  existence.  By  1945 
Americans,  together  with  all  other  peoples,  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  for  a  new  relationship 
among  nations. 

That  year  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  lifted  hopes  the  world  over 
that  all  peoples  would  at  last  join  together  in 
a  universal  quest  for  peace  and  justice.  Momen- 
tarily it  seemed  that  mankind  at  long  last  had 
begun  to  put  aside  the  weapons  of  war  in  favor 
of  the  tools  of  peace.  But  quickly  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  had 
brought,  along  with  this  opportunity,  new  dangers 
of  fearful  and  unusual  significance. 

War  for  all  nations  has  always  meant  privation, 
suffering,  and  death.  But  with  the  advent  of 
nuclear  science  the  possibility  of  war  suddenly 
threatened  entire  civilizations.  Almost  simul- 
taneously a  new  dictatorship  reached  such  great 
power  that  it  openly  challenged  the  concepts  of 
justice  and  freedom  which  our  respective  nations 
adhere  to  and  support.  So  challenged,  no  free 
nation  dedicated  to  peace  and  the  preservation  of 
priceless  human  values  could  adopt  aggression  as 
a  countermeasure.  But  all  quickly  realized  that, 
to  stand  firmly  in  defense  of  their  people  and 
those  peoples'  rights,  they  had  to  act  in  unison. 

The  stake  was  not  merely  the  security  of  our 
nations  from  military  onslaught;  the  true  issue 
was  our  ability  to  protect  the  spiritual  founda- 
tions of  Western  civilization  against  every  kind 
of  ruthless  aggression,  whether  the  attack  should 
be  military,  economic,  or  political. 

Out  of  this  realization  was  born  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  Its  immediate  pur- 
pose was  the  prevention  of  war  by  deterring  mil- 
itary aggression  in  Europe.  The  task  presented 
many  difficulties,  one  of  which  was  that  there  was 
no  guiding  precedent.  But  out  of  necessity  and 
through  the  good  will  of  member  nations  we  suc- 
ceeded within  a  few  short  years  in  building  a  sub- 
stantial defensive  establishment. 


Atlantic  Partnership  in  Other  Fields 

Since  NATO  was  formed  there  has  been  no 
further  Communist  advance  in  Europe,  either  by 
political  or  by  military  means.  And,  while  our 
military  efforts  have  obviously  required  economic 
sacrifice,  they  have  by  no  means  stunted  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  member  countries.  Instead 
there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  production, 
trade,  and  living  standards  among  the  NATO 
peoples  during  the  10  years  of  NATO's  existence. 

NATO  is  unique  in  many  respects.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  by  far  is  our  common  support 
of  spiritual  and  moral  values.  Each  nation  has, 
of  course,  its  heritage  of  religion,  language,  lit- 
erature, music,  education,  and  other  elements  of 
culture  which  give  real  meaning  to  life.  But 
among  all  there  is  a  close  kinship  because  of  a 
common  belief  in  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  All  of  us  are  devoted  to  the  twin  ideals  of 
peace  and  justice,  neither  of  which  can  live  long 
without  the  other. 

Sustained  by  a  conviction  in  the  Tightness  of 
our  cause,  by  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  each  other, 
NATO  has  grown  steadily  in  its  capacity  to  as- 
sure our  common  security. 

And  our  alliance  is  developing  an  ever-growing 
political  cohesion.  The  Permanent  Council,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  able  and  dedicated 
Mr.  Spaak,  is  becoming  an  effective  mechanism 
for  harmonizing  the  policies  of  the  Atlantic  peo- 
ples. By  our  association  we  have  created  possi- 
bilities for  new  and  unprecedented  forms  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  the  free  peoples  of 
Europe.  Together  we  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  intimate  Atlantic  partnership  in  other  fields, 
such  as  science  and  technology.  All  these 
achievements  of  the  past  decade  merely  point  the 
way  for  an  accelerated  progress  ahead. 

Thus  united  in  purpose  and  sustained  by  our 
moral,  economic,  and  military  power  the  mem- 
ber nations  begin  the  second  decade  of  their  as- 
sociation in  NATO. 

Door  Open  for  Discussion  and  Negotiation 

We  shall  always  keep  open  the  door  of  honest 
discussion — even  to  those  whose  creed  is  world 
domination.  Our  governments  conduct  continu- 
ous, almost  daily,  discussions  and  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.    We  use  regular  diplo- 
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Salute  to  NATO 

Remarks  by  Acting  Secretary  Herter * 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  for 
a  few  minutes  about  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, which  has  as  great  significance  to  all  Amer- 
icans as  it  does  to  the  peoples  of  the  other  free  nations 
which  have  joined  together  in  this  unique  alliance  and 
community. 

Ten  years  ago  yesterday  the  12  original  signatories 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  met  in  Washington  and 
put  their  names  to  this  document  which  has  meant  and 
continues  to  mean  so  much  to  our  security. 

Fundamentally,  NATO  was  organized  because  of  the 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union,  continuing  to  main- 
tain a  powerful  military  force,  sought  the  piecemeal 
conquest  of  Western  Europe  by  force  or  the  threat  of 
force.  NATO's  first  task  was  to  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  threat,  with  all  this  would  have  meant 
to  freedom  everywhere.  NATO  has  fully  succeeded 
in  doing  this.  It  has  done  so  by  pooling  and  forging 
the  resources  of  the  member  countries  into  a  powerful 
defensive  shield  served  by  dedicated  men  from  all  the 
NATO  countries  working  together  every  day  of  the 
year.  Such  a  degree  of  military  cooperation  among 
15  free  nations  has  never  before  existed  in  time  of 
peace. 

Under  present  world  conditions  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  this  protective  shield  continues 
to  be  the  indispensable  foundation  on  which  the  mem- 
ber nations  can  build  collaboration  in  other  fields. 

But  there  are  other  sides  to  NATO,  just  as  impor- 


1  Made  in  introducing  a  special  10th  anniversary 
Salute  to  NATO  program  on  "College  News  Confer- 
ence" which  was  carried  by  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Company's  television  network  on  Apr.  5  (press 
release  247  dated  Apr.  4,  for  release  Apr.  5). 


tant  but  not  nearly  so  well  known.  For  example,  very 
few  people  realize  that  the  Permanent  Council  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  meets  in  Paris 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  often  more  frequently,  to 
harmonize  the  policies  of  the  members  of  the  alliance 
on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  facing  the  free  world.  This 
process  of  political  consultation  has  grown  tremen- 
dously in  the  past  2  years.  It  is  a  process  by  which, 
tbrough  frank  discussion  and  cooperation  freely  ar- 
rived at,  the  representatives  of  the  nations  of  NATO 
achieve  a  truly  remarkable  degree  of  unity.  It  is 
vastly  different  from  the  dictatorially  imposed  mono- 
lithic unity  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

We  should,  of  course,  never  cease  in  our  efforts  to 
develop  further  the  habit  of  consulting  and  working 
together.  But  we  should  also  understand  the  really 
dramatic  nature  of  what  we  have  already  achieved. 
The  degree  of  cooperation  which  the  15  member  coun- 
tries of  NATO  have  developed  in  the  last  10  years  is 
something  wholly  new  in  history. 

My  special  thanks  to  you,  Mrs.  Hagy.2  Through 
many  activities,  by  no  means  confined  to  this  program 
only,  have  you  contributed  much  toward  better  under- 
standing of  NATO. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  such  distinguished  states- 
men of  the  NATO  countries  as  Mr.  Joseph  Luns,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Netherlands  and  this  year's 
Honorary  President  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
Mr.  Couve  de  Murville,  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 
Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Dr.  Heinrich  von 
Brentano,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  have  been  able  to  take  the  time  to  appear 
on  this  program. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Geri  Hagy  is  moderator  of  the  program. 


matic  establishments,  special  committees,  organs 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  occasional  meetings  of 
responsible  political  leaders.  No  means  are  over- 
looked that  give  rise  to  promise  of  constructive 
results. 

We  shall  continue  these  negotiations  and  dis- 
cussions. We  shall  continue  to  make  concrete  and 
realistic  pi-oposals  for  disarmament,  for  a  just 
solution  of  the  problems  of  Germany,  for  Euro- 
pean security,  and  for  cooperation  in  the  newly 
opening  realm  of  outer  space.  Although  we  shall 
always  avoid  substituting  illusion  for  reality,  we 
shall  continue  to  strive  for  a  more  general  and 


far-reaching,  but  always  practical,  settlement  of 
differences  with  the  Soviets. 

The  need,  as  we  reach  for  a  lasting  peace  with 
justice,  is  the  abandonment  of  the  Communist 
purpose  of  world  domination.  We  shall  never 
cease  to  encourage  such  a  change.  Meanwhile  we 
must  be  prepared  during  the  years  ahead  to  live 
in  a  world  in  which  tension  and  bickering  between 
free  nations  and  the  Soviets  will  be  daily  experi- 
ences. So,  to  live  confidently,  freedom's  greatest 
requirement  is  unity — the  unity  which  is  the  very 
lifeblood  of  NATO. 

On  this  base  we  propose  to  build  the  road  lead- 
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ing  toward  lasting  peace  and  universal  justice. 

Building  this  road  will  require  courage — cour- 
age to  stand  fast  in  the  face  of  menace  and  of 
threats. 

It  will  require  sacrifice — sacrifice  needed  to 
maintain  and  improve  our  collective  strength  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

It  Avill  require  perseverance — perseverance  to 
explore  every  avenue  which  offers  reasonable  hope 
for  just  solutions  to  the  issues  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  these  qualities  the  free  nations  possess  in 
full  measure;  we  must  never  tire  or  weaken  in 
our  practice  of  them. 

Those  who  respect  the  dignity  of  man  will  not 
flinch  before  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  Rather 
they  will  prove  once  again  that  greatness  of  spirit 
and  love  of  liberty  will  overcome  the  forces  of 
atheistic  materialism  and  coercion  and  give  to  all 
the  nations,  under  God,  the  blessings  of  security 
along  with  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


REMARKS  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  HERTER 

Press  release  242  dated  April  2 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  regrets  that  he  could 
not  be  here  in  person  this  morning  and  asked  me 
to  extend  to  you  his  greetings  and  warmest  best 
wishes  and  to  tell  you  that  during  these  days  his 
thoughts  will  be  very  much  with  all  of  you. 

Our  meeting  today  marks  the  completion  of  10 
years  in  the  life  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  opens  the  23d  session  of  its  Min- 
isterial Council.    Both  milestones  are  significant. 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  10th  anniversary  sym- 
bolizes a  decade  without  aggression  against  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  a  duration  of  peace 
made  possible  by  the  strength  and  firmness  of  the 
NATO  shield.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  23d  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  is  an  indicator  of  the  degree  of 
cooperation  and  consultation,  and  the  resulting 
unity,  from  which  our  strength  and  firmness  have 
been  forged. 

To  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Council,  to 
Secretary  General  Spaak,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  I  offer  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  Greetings  also  to  the  NATO  Military 
Standing  Group  and  to  the  Military  Committee 


in  Permanent  Session.  We  recall  particularly  to- 
day those  who  signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
here  in  this  hall  on  April  4, 1949,1  and  I  extend  a 
special  welcome  to  those  among  the  original  sign- 
ers who  are  here  today.  These  comprise  Secre- 
tary General  Spaak,  Foreign  Minister  Lange  of 
Norway,  Baron  Silvercruys  of  Belgium,  Ambas- 
sador Thors  of  Iceland,  Ambassador  Stikker  of 
the  Netherlands,  former  Ambassador  Morgen- 
stierne  of  Norway,  and  former  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson. 

Others  who  are  not  with  us  will  also  be  remem- 
bered for  their  share  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  10  years  ago.  We  Ameri- 
cans particularly  remember  the  late  Senator  Ar- 
thur Vandenberg,  whose  leadership,  with  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  Senate,  cleared  the 
way  for  the  United  States  to  join  associations  for 
mutual  defense  in  peacetime  and  thereby  made 
possible  our  signing  of  the  treaty.  Others,  such 
as  Lord  Ismay,  our  first  Secretary  General,  will 
be  recalled  for  their  valued  contributions  to  10 
years  of  strength  and  peace.  I  would  especially 
acknowledge  the  high  service  rendered  NATO  by 
the  first  Supreme  Commander  of  its  forces  in  Eu- 
rope, Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  honors  us  with  his  attend- 
ance this  morning. 

There  are  two  groups  here  today  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  particular  attention  for  they  symbol- 
ize two  major  elements  of  NATO's  strength. 
There  is  the  student  body  and  faculty  of  the 
NATO  Defense  College  in  Paris,  who  are  here  on 
a  training  tour.  In  their  varied  uniforms  they 
present  a  clear  reminder  of  the  military  coopera- 
tion which  forms  the  basis  of  our  alliance.  There 
are  also  with  us  representatives  of  individuals  and 
organizations  in  various  NATO  countries  who 
have  helped  to  promote  wide  public  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  of  NATO  to  our  freedom 
and  security.  These  groups  and  individuals  sym- 
bolize the  civil  foundations  of  NATO's  military 
strength.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  them  and  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  for  their  service. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  have  gathered  here 
not  only  to  observe  an  anniversary  but  to  open  a 
working  meeting.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
past  have  been  splendid,  and  we  are  proud  of 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1949,  p.  471. 
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them,  but  this  is  not  a  time  for  resting  on  our 
laurels. 

The  aggressive  challenge  which  confronts  us  to- 
day is  the  same  challenge  we  faced  10  years  ago, 
the  challenge  which  led  to  the  creation  of  NATO ; 
and  the  unity  demanded  for  survival  is  the  same. 
But  the  conditions  of  our  world  have  changed  in 
a  decade. 

Ten  years  ago  many  of  the  nations  of  our  alli- 
ance were  struggling  to  regain  their  feet  econom- 
ically in  the  aftermath  of  war.  Today  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Atlantic  Community  have  made  heart- 
ening economic  progress  and  are  striving  for  fur- 
ther gains. 

Ten  years  ago  common  action  and  consultation 
among  us  in  peacetime  were  first  being  tried  out, 
tentatively  and  cautiously.  Today  these  activities 
are  increasingly  established  in  our  habits  and  in 
a  growing  number  of  our  institutions. 

Ten  years  ago  the  threat  of  aggression  was 
naked  and  blunt.  Today  the  threat  is  at  times 
more  subtle,  varied,  and  devious  but  is  no  less 
dangerous. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  old  challenge  under  the 
new  conditions,  therefore,  we  must  continue  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  military  strength,  and  the 
courage  to  employ  that  strength  if  required,  was 
necessary  to  permit  a  decade  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition for  further  progress. 

We  must  also  continue  to  develop  and  expand 
the  habits  of  consultation  and  the  channels  of 
communication  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  prosperity  and  peace. 

And  we  must  continue  to  adapt  our  defenses  to 
whatever  new  forms  the  challenge  may  take ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  remain  ready  to  explore 
any  chance  for  achieving  through  negotiations  a 
genuine  resolution  of  the  issues  which  threaten 
peace. 

So  I  welcome  all  our  guests  to  this  commemo- 
ration of  10  successful  years  in  NATO,  and  I  wel- 
come the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
to  the  opening  session  of  its  23d  meeting. 

The  peoplo  of  America  honor  their  comrades 
in  NATO  for  their  courage  and  devotion.  They 
thank  them  for  their  priceless  contributions  to  the 
search  for  peace.  And  they  pray  with  them  that 
this  alliance,  and  the  friendship  of  which  it  is  the 
symbol  and  product,  will  endure  and  meet  the 


challenges  of  the  next  10  years,  and  of  10  times  10, 
as  it  has  in  this  first  momentous  decade. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  LUNS 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  express  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  our  deep  gratitude  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  people  of  your  great  country,  for  hav- 
ing the  10th  anniversary  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  certainly  permit  me  to 
address  from  this  rostrum  our  greetings  and  very 
best  wishes  to  your  Secretary  of  State,  who  to  our 
deep  regret  could  not  be  here  today.  We  know 
with  how  much  interest  Mr.  Dulles  will  be  follow- 
ing our  proceedings.  We,  on  our  part,  want  Mr. 
Dulles  to  know  that  we  sincerely  hope  that  an 
early  recovery  will  enable  him  to  join  us  again 
in  the  work  to  which  he  has  constantly  given  his 
untiring  devotion. 

Very  recently  our  colleague,  the  able  member 
of  the  Council  for  Canada,  His  Excellency  Mr. 
[Sidney]  Smith,  passed  away.  We  shall  greatly 
miss  him.    May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Celebrating  today  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  it  might  be 
argued  that  10  years  is  not  a  very  long  span  of 
time,  even  in  human  affairs.  And  yet,  to  under- 
stand the  full  meaning  of  NATO's  10th  anni- 
versary, we  will  have  to  look  back  much  further 
in  the  past.  For  the  importance  of  our  celebra- 
tions does  not  derive  exclusively  from  those  10 
years,  crucial  as  they  may  have  been.  The  mean- 
ing of  NATO  is  intertwined  with  the  very  mean- 
ing of  our  civilization.  It  is  against  this  historic 
background  that  we  should  assess  the  importance 
of  this  day. 

I  would  like  therefore  to  stress  right  at  the  out- 
set that  we  in  the  West,  partners  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  members  of  a 
growing  Atlantic  Community,  are  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  bonds  of  a  common  heritage  and  cul- 
ture without  which  our  military  arrangements 
would  lack  their  deeper  meaning  and  purpose. 

In  fact  we  are  doing  more  than  just  protecting 
ourselves.  Guarding  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  our  philosophy  of  life, 
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we  are,  I  believe,  preserving  a  unique  treasure  for 
all  mankind. 

Two  Worlds — One  Free,  One  Communist 

We  all  remember  bow,  after  the  ordeals  of  the 
Second  World  War,  there  was  a  widespread  be- 
lief in  the  emergence  of  an  organized  and  stable 
world  order,  free  from  want,  fear,  and  war. 

We  all  know  too  well  what  really  happened. 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations  or  the  many  other  endeavors  to  establish 
that  one  world.  Although  we  in  the  West  worked 
hard,  we  did  not  succeed;  the  vision  of  the  one 
world  that  we  had  envisaged  has  faded  away. 
There  are  now  two  worlds. 

One — our  own — is  based  on  the  intrinsic  value 
of  human  personality,  on  the  principle  of  the  free 
and  morally  responsible  human  being  with  rights 
and  duties  and  aspirations  which  transcend  any 
given  social  order. 

The  other  world — the  Communist  world — is 
based  on  the  opposite  principle.  There,  the  hu- 
man personality  does  not  count  and  there  is 
nothing  beyond  a  social  order. 

We  could  look  perhaps  with  a  certain  detach- 
ment upon  an  ideology  so  alien  to  ours  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  one  of  its  dogmas  is  the 
historic  mission  to  spread  communism  and  the 
Communist  system  over  the  whole  world  and  by 
all  means  including,  if  necessary,  direct  armed 
aggression. 

Maybe,  if  public  opinion  in  the  years  1945  to 
1948  had  been  more  familiar  with  this  funda- 
mental aspect  of  communism  and  if  we  all  had 
had  in  those  days  the  wisdom  that  painful  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  since,  we  might  have 
avoided  some  dangerous  mistakes  and  have 
stemmed  the  tide  of  Communist  imperialism 
earlier. 

However,  when  our  countries  gradually  began 
to  realize  the  real  nature  of  Soviet  expansionism 
of  the  postwar  period,  they  set  to  work  to  achieve 
collective  security  on  a  regional  basis.  NATO 
was  born. 

Internal  Defense  and  External  Security 

Looking  back  on  the  10  years  elapsed  since 
then,  we  should  ask  ourselves  to  what  extent 
NATO  has  been  successful.  Into  what  has  it 
grown  ?  What  are  its  prospects  ?  Let  me  try  to 
draw  up  a  balance. 


It  seems  right  to  make  a  distinction  between 
our  internal  defense  and  our  external  security. 
First,  then,  our  internal  defense.  To  achieve  the 
aims  of  our  alliance  the  maintenance  and  building 
up  of  a  decent  socioeconomic  structure  and  there- 
by the  prevention  of  civil  strife  was  as  urgent 
as  the  building  up  of  our  military  forces. 

Indeed  social  justice  and  cohesion,  sound  eco- 
nomics, and  stable  governments  are  still  the  most 
effective  way  internally  to  frustrate  communism. 
Let  me  therefore  pay  a  warm  and  grateful  tribute 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  which,  at  a  cru- 
cial moment,  through  the  imaginative  and  timely 
intervention  of  the  Marshall  plan  made  European 
recovery  possible  and  revived  courage  and  con- 
fidence in  Europe.  Truly  an  act  of  unsurpassed 
statesmanship ! 

It  would  be  hard  to  overstress  the  importance 
of  the  Marshall  aid.  It  is  largely  due  to  its  bene- 
ficial effects  that  by  now  even  diehard  Commu- 
nists have  had  to  admit  that  the  chances  of  con- 
quering any  of  our  countries  from  within  have 
become  very  slight  indeed. 

Inter  alia,  could  there  be  a  more  convincing  ex- 
ample than  that  of  the  two  social  systems  conT 
fronting  each  other  in  Berlin  ?  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  Western  part,  a  thriving  prosperous 
city  with  excellent  social  conditions  and  fully  en- 
joying our  Western  standards  of  individual  free- 
dom, and  the  Communist  part,  devitalized,  eco- 
nomically poor,  and  its  citizens  firmly  controlled 
in  all  their  activities,  is  indeed  striking.  This  con- 
trast, so  damaging  to  the  whole  Communist  sys- 
tem, is  doubtless  at  the  root  of  the  present  Soviet- 
provoked  crisis  round  the  city. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  stress  that, 
whatever  one's  judgment  about  European  eco- 
nomic supernational  integration  or  intergovern- 
mental cooperation — and  I  think  that  this  judg- 
ment depends  only  on  the  degree  of  cohesion  one 
deems  necessary  for  Europe's  ultimate  survival^ 
it  is  certain  that  a  strong  and  united  Europe  will 
have  an  added  importance  in  the  NATO  alliance 
and  in  the  defense  of  the  Western  World. 

I  submit  in  this  respect  that  a  progressive  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations,  based  on 
article  2  of  the  treaty,  of  the  Committee  of  Three,2 
stressing  the  need  of  a  closer  economic  coopera- 
tion between  the  partners,  deserves  our  renewed 


'For  text  of  report  of  the  Committee  of  Three,  see 
ibid.,  Jan.  7, 1957,  p.  18. 
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and  utmost  attention  both  by  the  appropriate  or- 
gans of  our  organizations  as  well  as  by  our  in- 
dividual governments. 

The  other  aspect  of  Western  defense — that  of 
our  external  security — shows,  without  doubt,  solid 
achievements.  The  buildup  in  Europe  of  shield 
forces  as  an  essential  element  in  our  defense  sys- 
tem has  in  fact  greatly  contributed  to  halt  the 
Soviet  advance  at  the  lines  reached  in  1949. 

However,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  compla- 
cency. Our  commanders  still  lack  the  necessary 
number  of  forces  to  fully  implement  our  concept 
of  a  forward  strategy  in  Europe.  And  yet  this 
remains  their  principal  task  and  duty. 

Looking  at  the  present-day  situation  it  is  clear 
that  our  peoples  must  be  prepared  to  make  at  least 
the  same  sacrifices  for  military  defense  as  hitherto, 
because  in  the  foreseeable  future  there  will  be  no 
security  for  the  free  world  unless  NATO  has  the 
strength  needed  to  deter  aggression  and  also  to 
defeat  Soviet  efforts  to  attain  their  objectives  by 
using  the  political  weapon  of  military  threats. 

Developing  the  Atlantic  Community 

The  experiences  of  two  world  wars  have  fur- 
thermore demonstrated  how  strongly  the  security 
of  the  West  depends  on  the  closest  possible  co- 
operation between  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
manifold  bonds,  both  formal  and  informal,  bind- 
ing us  should  strongly  contribute  to  developing 
what  is  called  the  Atlantic  Community. 

This  could  not  better  be  expressed  than  it  was 
done  by  President  Truman,  just  before  the  signing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  4th  of  April 
1949 : 3 

The  nations  represented  here  are  bound  together  by 
ties  of  long  standing.  We  are  joined  by  a  common 
heritage  of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of 
law.  These  are  the  ties  of  a  peaceful  way  of  life.  In  this 
pact  we  merely  give  them  formal  recognition. 

The  past  10  years'  practice  of  day-to-day  work 
in  Council  and  committees  has  confirmed  this  con- 
geniality of  spirit  and  unity  of  aims.  In  the  prac- 
tical field  it  has  found  expression  in  the  endeavors 
to  harmonize  our  foreign  policies.  However,  al- 
though progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made  in 
this  respect,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
achievements  are  not  yet  equal  to  requirements. 

Although  the  process  of  harmonizing  the  for- 

*IMd.,  Apr.  17, 1949,  p.  481. 
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eign  policies  of  15  free  and  independent  nations — 
each  with  its  own  responsibilities  in  so  many  and 
various  fields — is  not  an  easy  one,  I  nevertheless 
think  to  be  justified  in  saying  that  our  Atlantic 
solidarity  should  not  be  confined  to  the  NATO 
area  but  should  also  find  its  expression  with  re- 
gard to  problems  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

With  full  understanding  for  the  special  respon- 
sibilities which  some  of  our  partners  carry,  owing 
to  their  powerful  position,  we  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  feel  entitled  to  a  fuller  measure  of  com- 
prehension and  support  in  our  efforts  to  solve  our 
non-European  problems. 

Although  our  attention  is  naturally  concen- 
trated on  problems  and  areas  most  directly  af- 
fected by  the  tension  and  dangers  of  the  East- 
West  controversy,  we  must  remain  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  our  Atlantic  Community  has  its  place 
as  a  constructive  element  in  the  community  of 
all  free  nations.  In  Asia  and  Africa  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  birth  of  many  new  states,  most  of 
which  have  had  close  ties  with  Europe.  Some 
have  taken  a  positive  stand  in  the  East- West  con- 
troversy; others  are  neutral;  a  few  show  Com- 
munist sympathies.  Practically  all  of  them  be- 
long to  the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  Theirs  is  one  of  the  most  important  bat- 
tlefields of  the  ideological  struggle. 

The  relations  between  Asia  and  Africa,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Atlantic  world,  on  the  other, 
form  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  aspects  of  the 
free  world.  They  and  we  have  to  solve  together 
the  delicate  problem  of  trying  to  live  and  work 
with  our  differences  and  in  spite  of  them.  At  the 
same  time  communism  is  continuously  intriguing, 
fanning  suspicion,  and  fomenting  anti-Western 
movements.  The  West  should  face  the  difficulties 
in  those  continents  with  something  like  the  same 
unity  of  purpose  that  has  characterized  its  post- 
war policies  in  Europe. 

Exposing  Nature  of  Communist  Menace 

Let  us  finally  not  forget  the  immense  moral  re- 
sources of  our  free  democratic  world  embodied  in 
the  support  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  It 
is  our  duty  to  expose  again  and  again  to  our 
peoples  not  only  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet 
menace  but  in  particular  the  basic  aims  and  poli- 
cies of  our  alliance  in  clear,  straightforward,  and 
easily  comprehensible  terms. 

Whereas  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  practically 
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only  the  point  of  view  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ments is  being  heard,  the  existing  freedom  of 
press  and  opinion  in  our  democratic  countries 
allows  the  Soviet  Union  to  appeal  directly  to  our 
public  opinion.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
chances  that  Communist  ideology  would  upset  the 
existing  democratic  political  structure  by  means 
of  persuasion  are  nonexistent.  The  use  of  threats, 
however,  particularly  in  the  form  of  repeated  an- 
nouncements by  Soviet  leaders  that  a  third  world 
war  may  be  the  result  of  a  Western  refusal  to 
make  certain  so-called  "reasonable"  arrangements, 
might  eventually  have  some  effect  on  public 
opinion  unless  it  is  kept  well  informed  of  the  real 
situation. 

We  should  not  assume  that  our  peoples  are 
wholly  immune  against  a  state  of  mind  to  be  de- 
scribed as  weariness,  if  we  wish  to  be  kind,  or  as 
defeatism,  if  we  prefer  to  put  it  strongly.  There 
have  always  been  people  questioning  the  value 
and  vitality  of  our  civilization.  They  are  proph- 
ets of  woe.  Time  and  time  again  they  will  rise 
and  tell  us  that  the  end  of  Western  civilization  is 
near  and  that  defense  against  inescapable  fate  is 
useless.  Some  are  honest  men,  with  noble  hearts, 
unable  to  face  the  idea  of  conflict  and  sincere  in 
their  pacifism.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
crypto-Communists  or  fellow  travelers.  But  most 
of  them  are  just  frightened  men,  whose  will  and 
stamina  are  not  strong  enough  to  endure  the  con- 
tinuous tensions  of  the  cold  war.  They  have  lost 
their  will  to  resist.  They  are  weary,  tired,  and 
weakened.  They  say  they  want  peace.  They  ask 
for  defeat.  Their  mentality  comes  very  near  to 
neutralism. 

Communism  uses  these  people.  It  cajoles  them, 
approaches  them  directly  over  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernments, and  assures  them  that  Western  conces- 
sions, withdrawal,  disengagement  will  open  the 
way  to  lasting  peace. 

When  we  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  public 
opinion  in  our  countries,  let  us  stress  that  defeat- 
ism has  never  been  able  to  preserve  peace  and  that 
most  disengagement  plans  are  essentially  Com- 
munist creations,  designed  to  neutralize  Germany, 
to  make  Western  Europe  defenseless,  and  to  force 
the  withdrawal  of  allied  troops  from  the  Conti- 
nent— in  other  words,  to  deprive  Europe  and  the 
all  iance  of  the  main  pillars  on  which  peace  rests. 

As  far  back  as  1853  Marx  gave  the  following 
expert  advice  on  how  to  handle  Russia :  "There  is 


only  one  way  to  deal  with  a  power  like  Russia  and 
that  is  the  fearless  way." 

In  conclusion  I  believe  that,  when  looking  at 
the  world  and  the  place  of  our  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity therein,  we  may  without  complacency  feel 
proud  and  grateful.  History  teaches  us  that 
achievements  obtained  in  age-long  exertion  can 
only  be  preserved  as  long  as  one  is  also  pi-epared 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  their  defense 
and  further  development. 

If  we  abide  by  that  lesson  and  put  our  faith  in 
Him  in  whose  "hand  are  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,"  we  may  look  forward  with  quiet  confidence 
to  the  future. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  SPAAK 

In  inviting  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to  cele- 
brate, in  the  very  place  in  which  the  treaty  was 
signed,  the  10th  anniversary  of  our  alliance,  the 
United  States  Government  has  made  a  gesture 
which  we  greatly  appreciate. 

The  solemn  meeting  we  are  holding  today  is 
thereby  given  greater  luster,  and  the  fidelity  to 
which  it  testifies  will  thus  be  still  more  strongly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  peoples.  However, 
our  return  to  Washington  after  10  years  is  not 
merely  of  symbolical  value;  it  does  more  than 
afford  us  an  opportunity  of  reaffirming  our  princi- 
ples and  our  purpose.  It  also  enables  us  the  better 
to  recall  the  conditions  which  attended  the  creation 
of  our  alliance;  it  invites  us  to  look  back  at  the 
distance  already  covered  and  to  measure  the  road 
ahead  of  us. 

The  anniversary  we  are  celebrating,  therefore, 
turns  our  thoughts  to  the  foundation  of  our  union, 
to  the  results  obtained,  to  the  present  trend  of  our 
efforts,  and  to  what  is  at  stake.  These  are  salu- 
tary thoughts  not  only  because  they  throw  light  on 
the  historical  significance  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
but  still  more  because  they  make  us  feel  the  full 
weight  of  our  responsibility  and  the  importance 
of  our  tasks. 

Ten  years  ago  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  gave 
practical  expression  to  the  union  of  12  countries 
and  to  their  common  determination  to  resist  any 
act  of  aggression.  Today  this  union  and  this  de- 
termination appear  to  us  so  natural  and  so 
necessary  that  we  can  no  longer  conceive  for  our 
peoples  a  free  and  peaceful  existence  without  them. 
Yet  we  did  not  seek  this  union  when  the  war 
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ended.  It  was  imposed  on  us  by  the  dangerous, 
unacceptable  policy  followed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  We 
have  the  right  to  say  so. 

After  the  war  had  ended  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  turned  to  the  hard  tasks  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  United  States  and  Canada  repatriated 
and  disbanded  their  armed  forces.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security  we  counted  on  agree- 
ment between  the  largest  of  the  victorious 
countries  and  on  the  new  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization. You  know  how  these  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed. By  outright  annexations,  by  military 
pressure,  by  subversion,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  acquired 
dominion  over  half  of  Europe;  by  abuse  of  the 
veto,  it  has  reduced  the  United  Nations  to  im- 
potence; finally,  it  has  maintained  huge  armies 
on  a  war  footing.  In  1948  the  Prague  coup  d'etat 
dissipated  the  last  illusions  and  forced  us  to  look 
facts  in  the  face:  The  Soviet  Union  was  out  to 
conquer  the  remainder  of  Europe.  It  was  forcing 
communism  on  an  increasing  number  of  countries 
against  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  in- 
habitants. Nothing  but  the  union  of  the  peoples 
who  were  still  free  could  arrest  this  perilous 
action. 

Alliance  With  the  United  States 

However,  even  by  pooling  all  their  resources, 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  could  not  hope 
successfully  to  frustrate  the  Soviet  plans.  To 
make  up  for  the  disproportion  between  the 
respective  forces,  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  was  required,  and  such  assistance,  on  ac- 
count of  its  many  political  and  military  implica- 
tions, called  for  an  alliance. 

This  alliance  with  the  United  States,  the  10 
years  on  which  we  are  now  looking  back  have  ac- 
customed us  to  regard  as  a  basic,  permanent  ele- 
ment of  Western  policy.    We  are  apt  to  forget 
that,  for  Americans,  it  represents  what  almost 
i  amounts  to  a  revolution.    We  are  in  justice  bound 
i  to  recall  today  the  efforts  which  the  United  States 
i  had  to  make  before  it  could  link  its  fate  with  that 
:  of  Europe. 

George  Washington  in  his  political  testament 
had  urged  his  countrymen  to  contract  no  alliance 
with  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  and  to  keep 
aloof  from  its  quarrels.  President  Monroe,  for 
his  part,  had  also  obtained  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  noninterference  of  either  of  our  conti- 
nents in  the  affairs  of  the  other.     The  United 


States  was  determined  to  work  in  peace  at  the 
construction  of  a  new  world  and  not  to  become 
entangled  in  the  centuries-old  squabbles  of 
Europe. 

Yet  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  United 
States  has  had  to  intervene  by  force  of  arms  in 
lands  on  the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  must  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who,  during  the 
difficult  postwar  years,  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States.  Their  country  had  just  accom- 
plished a  tremendous  effort ;  victory  had  been  won, 
Europe  liberated.  How  could  the  public  recognize 
the  need  for  new  commitments  and  further  sacri- 
fices for  the  benefit  of  a  continent  so  far  away? 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  American  nation  and  its 
leaders  that  they  should  at  that  time  have  been 
so  fully  aware  of  what  the  new  situation  de- 
manded and  that,  since  then,  they  should  so 
resolutely  have  accepted  the  responsibilities  it 
implied. 

Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  together  with  the 
Marshall  plan,  marked  the  initial  phase  of  this 
new  policy— a  vital  phase  for  the  recovery  of  the 
West. 

Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance 
while  peace  prevailed  was  very  different  from  sup- 
plying funds,  even  on  a  very  generous  scale.  It 
meant  a  partial  deviation  from  an  exclusively  in- 
dividualistic policy;  it  implied  the  acceptance  of 
immense  risks  and  responsibilities.  It  involved, 
almost  of  necessity,  sending  overseas  large  con- 
tingents of  armed  forces.  Only  at  this  price  could 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  Europe  be  secured. 
However,  it  was  also  the  price  which  had  to  be 
paid  for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  America,  for 
whom  the  establishment  of  Communist  domina- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic  would 
have  constituted  a  mortal  danger.  Finally,  it  was 
the  price  of  peace,  which  could  not  long  have 
withstood  the  combined  effects  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionism and  the  disproportion  between  the  forces. 

In  forming  our  alliance,  what  we  had  in  mind 
for  our  countries  was  peace  and  security,  but  to 
achieve  these  aims  it  was  not  enough  to  proclaim 
our  desire  for  union  and  our  solidarity  in  the  face 
of  the  peril.  We  had  to  give  effect  to  them  by  a 
continuous  effort:  Common  defenses  had  to  be 
built  up ;  we  had  ceaselessly  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  views  and  action  without  which  we  would  have 
been  unable  to  thwart  the  designs  of  our  adver- 
saries; finally,  we  had  to  increase  the  powers  of 
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resistance  of  our  community  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  fields  and  to  arrange  between 
ourselves,  mainly  in  Europe,  for  closer  cooper- 
ation. 

Success  of  the  Alliance 

After  a  long  haul  we  perceive  today  that  all 
these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  wholly  or  in 
part.  That  explains  the  success  that  has  attended 
our  undertaking. 

Our  first  task  was  to  insure  joint  defense — a 
tremendous  task  owing  to  the  gigantic  require- 
ments to  be  met,  the  poverty  of  our  resources,  the 
constant  revolutionary  changes  in  armaments. 
The  alliance  succeeded  in  finding  an  acceptable 
solution  to  this  difficult  problem :  The  combina- 
tion of  a  shield  protecting  Europe  with  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapon  has  restored,  between  East 
and  West,  the  balance  of  forces.  Our  defensive 
system  is  now  strong  enough  to  deter  any  act  of 
aggression. 

The  next  task  was  maintenance  of  our  unity. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  alliance  the  Soviet 
Union  can  no  longer  hope  to  subjugate  the  West- 
ern countries  one  after  the  other  by  military  pres- 
sure and  subversion.  It  has  therefore  sought  to 
achieve  its  ends,  which  are  unchanged,  by  other 
means :  It  has  tried  to  divide  us,  to  undermine  our 
resistance,  to  weaken  and  outflank  the  Western 
positions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  To  this  vast 
offensive,  pursued  with  tactics  ceaselessly  renewed, 
we  have  been  able  to  reply,  largely  by  intensified 
political  cooperation.  Thanks  to  permanent  con- 
sultation in  the  Council,  the  members  of  the  alli- 
ance have  upset  the  maneuvers  designed  to  divide 
us  and  have  insured  the  unity  of  their  views  and 
action  on  all  the  major  issues  brought  up  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Then,  too,  the  NATO  countries,  during  the  past 
10  years,  have  built  up  a  strong  home  front. 
Economic  progress  has  raised  living  standards 
and,  by  and  large,  eliminated  social  unrest.  Com- 
munist influence  has  very  largely  subsided. 

But  to  insure  even  greater  success  for  our  under- 
taking it  was  essential  to  base  it  on  an  even  closer 
union  of  these  European  countries  whose  diver- 
gencies and  conflicts  are  at  the  root  of  our  prob- 
lems. The  alliance  itself  was  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  necessary  solidarity,  while  at  the  same  time 
producing  the  conditions  of  security  propitious 


for  new  and  fruitful  experiments  in  cooperation. 
For  instance,  it  was  within  the  NATO  frame- 
work that  it  proved  possible  to  solve  the  problem 
of  obtaining  Germany's  participation  in  joint  de- 
fense; it  is  behind  our  sheltering  shield  that  we 
have  been  able  to  start  the  construction  of  a  united 
Europe ;  it  is  largely  due  to  the  new  political  con- 
sciousness thus  developed  that  the  major  accom- 
plishment of  reconciling  France  and  Germany  has 
proved  possible.  NATO  has,  to  a  very  high 
degree,  made  these  changes  possible.  Without 
them,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  would  not  be  what  it 
is.  It  would  lack  the  great  strength  it  derives 
from  a  Europe  which  has  regained  its  self- 
confidence  and  whose  vital  forces  are  all  harnessed 
to  the  common  task. 

Preserving  the  Spirit  of  the  Alliance 

The  conditions  which  have  enabled  us  so  far  to 
preserve  peace  and  security  are  also  the  only  ones 
whereby  they  can  be  preserved  in  the  future.  The 
success  of  the  alliance  will  be  borne  out  in  the 
coming  years  if  we  pursue  the  task  in  which  we 
are  engaged  in  the  same  spirit  of  unity  and  with 
the  same  desire  for  effective  cooperation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  relax  in  our  efforts.  On  the 
contrary,  circumstances  demand  that  we  should 
be  even  more  vigilant.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  ceaselessly 
strengthening  its  military  power.  The  arena  of 
the  contest  between  the  West  and  the  Communist 
bloc  is  now  worldwide.  Furthermore,  Soviet 
diplomacy  is  again  launching  a  large-scale  politi- 
cal offensive  against  Europe  itself.  By  again  rais- 
ing the  issue  of  the  status  of  Berlin  and  by  han- 
dling the  German  question  as  it  has,  Moscow  is 
playing  a  game  in  which  the  ultimate  stake  is  the 
very  existence  of  our  European  political  institu- 
tions and  defense  system. 

We  must  therefore,  even  more  resolutely  than 
before,  intensify  our  collective  defense  effort, 
strengthen  our  political  solidarity,  and  extend  our 
cooperation  to  all  fields  in  which  our  common  in- 
terests are  involved. 

This  firmness,  this  resolve  to  defend  our  posi- 
tions and  our  rights,  must  never  blind  us,  however, 
to  the  need  for  seeking  positive  solutions  to  the 
problems  confronting  us  or  lead  us  to  forget  that 
negotiation  is  the  only  means  of  reaching  them. 
We  must  therefore  make  a  constant  effort  to  be 
unbiased  and  understanding.  We  must  cast  about 
for  honorable  compromises.     This   is   the  right 
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way  to  remain  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  alliance 
and  to  the  basic  principles  of  our  civilization. 

The  collective  effort  we  have  made  has  already, 
in  the  space  of  10  years,  radically  altered  the 
character  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  From  being 
a  mere  defense  pact,  it  has  gradually  become  the 
core  of  a  union  without  precedent  within  which 
15  nations  are  doing  their  utmost  jointly  to  pro- 
tect their  vital  interests.  It  constitutes,  in  a  world 
in  the  grip  of  fear  and  confusion,  the  essential 
factor  of  equilibrium  and  peace.  While  defend- 
ing our  countries,  it  is  at  the  same  time  defending 
the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom  which  are 
the  heritage  of  our  civilization  and  which, 
throughout  the  world,  are  acknowledged  by  many 
to  be  their  own. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  is  therefore  much  more 
than  a  fortuitous  political  combination  created 
to  meet  a  passing  need. 

The  crucial  importance  of  the  stakes,  the  iden- 
tity of  principles  and  interests,  the  links  forged 
every  day  by  our  collective  task,  all  conduce  to 
the  development  among  us  of  a  true  community. 
This  community  must  draw  greater  strength, 
within  the  legal  framework  of  our  alliance,  from 
closer  cooperation  and  a  more  acute  awareness  of 
our  interdependence.  It  alone  can  enable  us  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  obstacles  on  the  road 
ahead. 

Let  us  hope  that  later  the  ominous  horizon 
around  us  will  clear.  But  even  in  a  world  at 
peace,  with  no  further  need  of  alliances,  our  com- 
munity would  outlive,  possibly  in  a  different 
form,  the  circumstances  to  which  it  owes  its  birth, 
for  it  gives  concrete  expression  to  the  deep  unity 
underlying  its  ideals  and  civilization  and  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  essential  and  permanent  interests 
of  the  peoples  bound  together  by  the  North  At- 
I  lantic.  Thus  the  union  of  the  countries  of  the 
West,  firmly  welded  together  by  our  patient 
;  efforts,  would  endure  as  one  of  the  necessary  bases 
I  of  a  universal  organization  dedicated  to  peace. 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

1.  The  fifteen  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  North  Atlantic 
I  Council  ended  their  meeting  in  Washington  on  4th  April, 
;1950,  the  10th  Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  The  Council  discussed  the  present  international  sit- 
uation, in  particular  the  question  of  Berlin  and  the  forth- 
coming negotiations  in  Geneva  relating  to  Germany.     It 

also  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  Alliance  during  its  first 


ten  years,  its  present  state,  and  the  prospects  of  future 
development. 

3.  The  Council  received  a  report  from  the  four  Powers 
with  special  responsibilities  for  the  German  question  on 
the  present  state  of  their  thought  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems which  will  be  discussed  during  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.4  A  full  discussion 
took  place  on  the  basis  of  this  report.  The  points  of 
view  expressed  will  be  taken  into  account  during  the 
consultations  which  will  follow  during  the  weeks  to  come. 

The  Council  expressed  its  full  agreement  on  the  broad 
lines  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Whilst  stating  its  desire 
to  see  outstanding  problems  solved  by  negotiation,  the 
Council  confirmed  its  unanimous  determination  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  and  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  Allied  Powers,  as  expressed 
in  the  Council's  declaration  on  Berlin  of  16th  December, 
1958." 

4.  In  a  review  of  the  political  situation  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  Council  discussed  the  various  forms 
of  pressure  which  international  communism  continues 
to  exercise  on  the  Free  World.  This  pressure  represents 
a  threat  not  only  to  member  nations  but  also  to  many 
other  free  countries,  including  some  whose  independence 
has  only  recently  been  established. 

5.  In  considering  the  development  of  the  Alliance  and 
its  future  prospects,  the  Council  agreed  that  the  basic 
reasons  which  led  to  the  signature  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  in  1949  remain  valid  today.  The  North  Atlantic 
Alliance,  which  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  peace  and 
in  safeguarding  the  security  of  member  countries  during 
the  past  ten  years,  remains  an  essential  condition  of  their 
freedom.  For  this  reason,  and  having  in  mind  the  present 
dangers,  the  Ministers  reaffirmed  the  determination  of 
their  Governments  to  maintain  their  common  defence 
effort.  At  the  same  time,  they  endorsed  the  view  that 
the  principle  of  interdependence  must  be  further  de- 
veloped in  order  that  the  best  use  may  be  made  of  the 
available  resources  for  defence. 

6.  In  this  connection,  the  Council  had  before  it  a  report 
by  the  Secretary  General  on  the  working  of  the  Alliance, 
in  which  he  stressed  the  need  to  consolidate  the  security 
of  the  West  against  the  world-wide  challenge  with  which 
it  is  faced.  The  Council  endorsed  the  Secretary  General's 
call  for  a  further  impetus  to  be  given  to  the  work  of  the 
Alliance,  and  recognised  the  need  for  increased  collective 
action  in  regard  not  only  to  political  consultation  and 
the  common  defence  effort  but  also  to  certain  aspects  of 
economic,  scientific,  cultural  and  information  work. 

7.  In  conclusion,  the  Council  recognised  that  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  has  proved  its  vital  importance  during 
the  past  ten  years  and  has  helped  to  stimulate  the  sense 
of  community  amongst  member  nations.  The  Council 
expressed  its  confidence  that  the  Alliance  will  continue 
to  develop  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  the  security  of 
the  Atlantic  peoples  and  the  defence  of  world  peace. 
It  believes  also  that  the  unity  of  action  and  policy  which 
the   Alliance  makes  possible  is  the  best  guarantee  of 


4  See  p.  554. 

6  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  5, 1959,  p.  3. 
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successful  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Government  and 
of  any  genuine  resolution  of  differences  between  the  East 
and  West. 


U.S.  DELEGATION 

Press  release  228  dated  March  27 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative  to  the  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  April  2-4  will  be 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter. 

Senior  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  are : 

Loftus  E.  Becker,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State 

Andrew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs 

W.  Randolph  Burgess,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Philip  J.  Farley,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Disarmament  and  Atomic  Energy 

John  N.  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs 

Frederick  E.  Nolting,  Jr.,  Deputy  U.S.  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  European  Regional  Organizations 

G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  coordinator,  Counselor,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Gerard  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pol- 
icy Planning 

The  delegation  also  includes  the  following: 

Russell  Fessenden,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  European 
Regional  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

William  M.  Gibson,  Director,  Office  of  International  Con- 
ferences, Department  of  State 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  Director,  Office  of  German  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Robert  H.  Knight,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs 

Geoffrey  W.  Lewis,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  European  Regional  Organiza- 
tions 

B.  E.  L.  Timmons,  Director,  Office  of  European  Regional 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 


Letters  of  Credence 

Pakistan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Pakistan, 
Aziz  Ahmed,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  March  23.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  212. 


Western  Foreign  Ministers  Meet 
To  Discuss  German  Problem 

Following  are  two  statements  regarding  a  series 
of  meetings  on  the  German  problem  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.G.,  on  March  31  and  April  1  by  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  first  ses- 
sion was  attended  by  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville, 
Foreign  Minister  of  France,  Sehoyn  Lloyd,  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  joined  in  subsequent 
sessions  by  Heinrich  von  Brentano,  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  31' 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of' 
State  of  the  United  States  met  this  afternoon 
from  2 :50  to  4 :35  for  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  Germany  including  Berlin.  Among  other 
topics  the  Ministers  discussed  the  March  30th 
reply  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  three  Ministers 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  Soviet  acceptance  of 
their  proposals 2  to  hold  a  foreign  ministers  meet- 
ing in  Geneva  beginning  May  11  provided  this  is 
acceptable  to  the  Swiss  Government.  They  re- 
called that  in  their  notes  they  had  made  clear 
their  position  with  respect  to  the  relationship  of 
a  foreign  ministers  conference  to  a  summit  con- 
ference and  also  regarding  the  question  of  Ger- 
man advisers. 

Following  a  short  recess  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  met  to  discuss  further  the  prob- 
lem of  Germany  including  Berlin.  Among  other 
topics  they  began  a  review  of  the  report 3  of  the 
quadripartite  Working  Group  which  met  in  Paris 
from  March  9th  to  21st.4 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Mar.  31  by  Andrew 
H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 

8  For  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  13,  1959, 
p.  507. 

3  Not  printed. 

4  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  2,  1959,  p.  297, 
and  Mar.  23, 1959,  p.  406. 
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Following  a  comprehensive  cordial  exchange  of 
views  the  Ministers  agreed  to  pursue  their  con- 
versations further  tomorrow  [April  1], 


atlantic  submarine  cables,  together  with  the  text 
of  a  U.S.  aide  memoire  of  February  28. 


FOUR-POWER  COMMUNIQUE,  APRIL  1 

Press  release  240  dated  April  1 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  have  concluded  a  series  of  useful  meetings 
in  Washington  March  31  and  April  1.  They  re- 
viewed the  report  of  the  quadripartite  Work- 
ing Group,  which  met  in  Paris  from  March  9 
to  21,  as  a  basis  in  preparing  for  the  foreign 
ministers  conference  with  the  Soviet  Union  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Geneva  beginning  May  11. 
They  provided  guidance  to  the  quadripartite 
Working  Group  for  its  next  series  of  meetings 
scheduled  to  begin  in  London  on  April  13.  The 
Ministers  decided  on  the  form  of  a  report  which 
will  be  made  to  the  NATO  Council  Thursday 
afternoon  [April  2].5 

The  Ministers  conducted  their  discussions  con- 
cerning Berlin  on  the  basis  of  their  declaration 
contained  in  the  four-power  communique  on  Ber- 
lin issued  in  Paris  December  14,  1958 6 — with 
which  the  North  Atlantic  Council  associated  itself. 

The  Ministers  agreed  to  meet  again  in  Paris 
beginning  April  29  in  further  preparation  for  the 
conference  with  the  Soviet  Union.  A  report  on 
the  substance  of  those  discussions  will  be  made 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  All  these  prep- 
arations are  based  on  a  sincere  desire  to  negotiate 
constructively  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  in- 
terests of  world  peace. 


U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Exchange  Notes 
on  Damage  to  Submarine  Cables 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  concerning 
damage  done  from  February  21  to  25  to  five  trans- 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MARCH  23' 


Press  release  211  dated  March  23 


6  A  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
was  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  from  Apr.  2  to  4. 
'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1958,  p.  1041. 

April  20,   1959 


The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
refers  to  the  Ministry's  note  No.  17/OSA,  dated 
March  4,  1959  concerning  recent  breaks  in  certain 
transatlantic  submarine  telecommunication  cables 
and  the  consequent  visit  to  the  Soviet  trawler 
Novorossiisk  by  a  boarding  party  from  the  U.S.S. 
Roy  0.  Hale,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  Em- 
bassy's aide  memoire  of  February  28,  1959. 

The  Ministry's  note  states  in  substance  that  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics (1)  in  accordance  with  information  avail- 
able to  it  denies  that  the  Soviet  trawler  Novoros- 
siisk was  responsible  for  the  reported  breaks  in 
the  transatlantic  submarine  cables;  (2)  that  in 
its  opinion  the  United  States  naval  vessel  U.S.S. 
Roy  0.  Hale  had  no  reason  to  detain  and  inspect 
the  Soviet  trawler  Novorossiisk;  and  (3)  that 
based  on  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
American  press  concerning  the  purpose  of  the 
presence  of  a  Soviet  fishing  vessel  in  this  region 
the  detention  of  the  Soviet  trawler  was  under- 
taken with  "provocative  purposes".  The  note 
concludes  that  "The  Soviet  Government  protests 
against  the  detention  and  inspection  of  the  Soviet 
fishing  trawler  Novorossiisk  by  the  American 
naval  vessel  and  anticipates  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  further  such  completely  unjus- 
tified actions  with  respect  to  Soviet  fishing  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fishing  trade  in  waters  of  the  open 
sea." 

For  the  reasons  set  out  hereinafter  the  United 
States  Government  considers  there  is  no  basis  for 
a  protest  in  this  case  and  the  Soviet  protest  is 
therefore  rejected.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  Government  is  surprised  that  the  Soviet 
Government  should  make  a  charge  that  the  deten- 
tion of  the  Soviet  trawler  was  for  "provocative 
purposes"  with  no  other  basis  than  apparent  irri- 
tation at  articles  in  American  newspapers  specu- 
lating on  the  purposes  of  Soviet  trawlers  in  cer- 
tain waters.  As  the  Soviet  Government  well 
knows,  the  American  press  is  free  within  legal 


1  Delivered  on  Mar.  23  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow. 
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limits  to  publish  its  opinions  and  these  do  not 
engage  the  responsibility  of  the  Government. 
Charges  based  on  such  flimsy  support  are  not 
themselves  calculated  to  further  friendly  relations. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  as  follows. 

During  the  period  February  21  through  Febru- 
ary 25,  1959,  communications  were  disrupted  by 
damage  to  five  transatlantic  cables  in  the  New- 
foundland area  located  within  a  rectangle 
bounded  by  the  following  coordinates:  latitude 
49°24'  N.,  longitude  50°12'  W.;  latitude  49°32' 
N.,  longitude  49°48'  W.;  latitude  50°13'  N,  lon- 
gitude 51°00'  W.;  latitude  50°22'  N.,  longitude 
50°36'  W. 

The  first  break  occurred  on  February  21,  1959, 
at  10 :43  a.m.,  eastern  standard  time,  in  the  trans- 
atlantic cable  owned  and  operated  in  part  jointly 
with  a  Canadian  company  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  a  United  States 
corporation  having  its  head  office  at  New  York, 
New  York.  The  cable  has  its  west  terminus  in 
Newfoundland  and  the  east  terminus  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  ultimately  connected  with  the  United 
States  of  America  by  submarine  cable  and  radio 
relay. 

The  second  break  occurred  on  February  24, 
1959,  at  2:20  p.m.,  eastern  standard  time,  in  the 
transatlantic  cable  1-VA,  connecting  Newfound- 
land and  Ireland.  The  third  break  occurred  on 
February  25  at  2:50  a.m.,  eastern  standard  time, 
in  the  transatlantic  cable  3-PZ  connecting  New- 
foundland and  England.  The  fourth  cable  break 
occurred  on  February  25  at  11 :20  a.m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  in  cable  2-VA  connecting  New- 
foundland with  Ireland.  The  fifth  break  oc- 
curred on  February  25  at  4 :20  p.m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  in  the  transatlantic  cable  4-PZ 
connecting  Newfoundland  and  England.  These 
four  submarine  cables  connect  ultimately  with  the 
United  States,  and  are  owned  and  operated  by 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  a  United 
States  corporation  with  its  head  office  at  New 
York,  New  York. 

Subsequent  examination  showed  that  there  were 
a  total  of  twelve  breaks  in  the  five  cables.  Nine 
of  these  were  tension  breaks  and  three  were  man- 
made  cuts  severing  the  cables. 

Aerial  observation  conducted  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  sighted  the 
Soviet  trawler  Novorossiisk  RT-99  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  February  25,  1959,  in  the  approximate  po- 
sition latitude  49°  34'  N.  and  longitude  50  °0'  W., 
steaming  on  a  southerly  course  at  a  speed  of  about 
three  knots.  No  other  vessels  were  visible  at  the 
time  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  aircraft 
succeeded  in  dropping  a  note  on  the  deck  of  the 
trawler  Novorossiisk  advising  it  that  it  had  cut 
four  cables  and  requesting  that  it  cease  trawling 
in  the  area. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  acting 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  X  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Submarine  Cables,  of 
1884,2  to  which  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  adhere,  and 
also  in  conformity  with  United  States  law  (47 
United  States  Code,  Section  26),  implementing 
the  convention,  on  February  25,  1959,  dispatched 
the  United  States  radar  picket  escort  U.S.S.  Roy 
0.  Hale  to  the  area  to  investigate  the  reported 
breaks  in  the  submarine  cables.  On  February, 
26,  1959,  about  11 :55  a.m.,  eastern  standard  time, 
the  Commander  of  the  U.S.S.  Roy  0.  Hale  sent 
a  party  consisting  of  one  officer  and  four  enlisted 
men,  without  arms,  aboard  the  Soviet  trawler 
Novorossiisk.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  trawler 
was  in  position  latitude  48°26'  N.,  longitude 
49°  10'  W.  There  were  no  other  ships  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  last  four  cable  breaks  referred  to  above 
were  all  located  within  14  miles  of  each  other  and 
were  each  within  a  12-mile  radius  of  the  observed 
position  of  the  trawler  Novorossiisk  on  February 
25, 1959,  with  the  nearest  two  breaks  no  more  than 
five  miles  distant.  The  five  reported  cable  breaks 
all  occurred  within  a  radius  of  52  miles  of  one 
another.  (All  references  are  to  nautical  miles.) 
A  line  joining  the  last  four  reported  positions  of 
the  breaks  is  a  straight  line  with  the  breaks  oc- 
curring in  succession  in  the  direction  of  approxi- 
mately 160°  T.  A  vessel  in  that  vicinity  trawling 
in  a  general  southerly  direction  during  the  period 
in  question  would  have  been  in  the  locations 
necessary  to  cause  the  breaks. 

The  boarding  officer,  communicating  by  means 
of  French  through  an  interpreter,  duly  informed 
and  explained  to  the  master  of  the  trawler  No- 
vorossiisk the  purpose  of  his  visit  and  his  author- 
ity to  do  so  under  the  provisions  of  the  convention 


1 24  Stat.  989 ;  25  Stat.  1424. 
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of  1884.  He  examined,  with  the  consent  and 
acquiescence  of  the  master,  the  papers  of  the 
trawler  which  appeared  to  be  in  order. 

The  boarding  officer  found  that  the  latitude 
and  longitude  which  the  trawler  Novorossiisk  re- 
corded in  her  journal  for  the  previous  days'  po- 
sitions also  showed  her  to  have  been  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  all  five  cable  breaks.  Upon 
request,  the  master  produced  the  message  dropped 
on  the  deck  of  the  trawler  on  the  previous  day 
from  the  aircraft  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  On  the  basis  of  the  fore- 
going evidence,  the  boarding  officer  concluded  that 
an  examination  of  the  fishing  gear  and  equipment 
was  justified  to  determine  whether  the  trawler 
was  capable  of  causing  the  cable  breaks. 

The  unarmed  boarding  officer,  with  the  consent 
of  the  master  of  the  trawler,  observed  without 
deep  examination,  on  the  upper  main  deck  of  the 
trawler  only,  the  trawling  equipment  and  fishing 
gear.  The  boarding  officer  noted  that  the  trawl- 
ing equipment  was  of  the  type  for  deep  sea  fishing, 
and  was  in  general  fairly  new,  with  the  exception 
of  the  otter  boards  and  net  discs  which  were  well 
worn  and  in  poor  condition.  The  trawling  cable 
was  estimated  to  be  about  300  fathoms  in  length, 
sufficiently  long  enough  to  drag  the  gear  on  the 
bottom  at  the  depth  in  the  area — about  180  fath- 
oms. Two  broken  sections  of  trawling  cable  each 
about  60  feet  in  length  were  observed  wrapped 
around  the  hatch  on  deck.  The  four  ends  of 
these  cables  were  shredded  and  frayed  and  ap- 
peared to  have  parted  as  a  result  of  a  sudden 
strain  such  as  could  have  been  caused  by  snagging 
•  the  gear.  These  sections  are  identical  in  type, 
age,  and  condition  with  the  trawling  cable. 
Some  of  the  fish  observed  lying  frozen  on  the  deck 
were  of  the  bottom  type. 

The  visit  on  board  the  trawler  lasted  about  70 
minutes,  and  was  completed  at  1:05  p.m.,  eastern 
'standard  time.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  the 
'boarding  officer  made  the  following  entry  in  the 
;  trawler's  journal : 

il355 — The  Novorossisk  (PT-99)  motor  vessel  has  this  date 
|>een  visited  hy  me  at  Longitude  49°10'  W,  Latitude  48°26' 
!*  and  at  1355  (time  +  3)  26  February  1959.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  ships  papers  and  found  them  to  appear  regu- 
lar, font  the  presence  of  a  message  drop  regarding  cut 
I 'submarine"  cables  signed  by  Capt.  R.  Cooper,  A/C  CF- 
jRP  indicated  further  investigation  of  fishing  equipment 
equired.     All  papers  sighted  bear  my  signature.     The 

*pri7  20,   1959 

302267—50 3 


Captain  consented  to  such  further  inspection  but  appeared 
dubious  of  the  number  of  men  to  inspect. 

/s/  D.  M.  Sheely 
Lt,  U.S.  Navy 
1440 — Completed  Inspection  and  departed. 

/s/  D.  M.  Sheely 
Lt.,  U.S.  Navy 

A  preliminary  report  emanating  from  the  cable 
repair  ship  Lord  Kelvin  which  has  since  repaired 
the  first  broken  cable  states  that  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  damaged  cable  had  been  badly  scraped 
and  scuffed  for  about  a  mile  east  of  the  break.  The 
cable  had  been  severed  by  cutting.  The  technical 
opinion  is  that  such  evidence  indicates  that  a 
trawler  had  picked  up  the  cable  with  its  drag, 
then  having  pulled  it  on  deck,  had  cut  it  to  release 
the  nets. 

The  protection  of  submarine  telecommunica- 
tions cables  on  the  high  seas  constitutes  an 
international  obligation.  The  locations  and  pres- 
ence of  the  transatlantic  submarine  cables  that 
have  been  cut  are  widely  known  among  world 
fishing  and  maritime  circles.  They  are  shown 
and  marked  on  United  States  admiralty  and  navi- 
gation maps  which  are  available  to  the  general 
public. 

The  above-stated  record  of  events  shows  that, 
contrary  to  the  assertions  and  charges  made  in 
the  above-mentioned  note  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  visit  to  the  Soviet  trawler 
Novorossiisk  under  the  circumstances  shown  was 
entirely  justified  and  was  in  every  respect  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law  and  applicable 
treaty  provisions. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  satis- 
fied that  the  evidence  in  its  possession  raises  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  master  and  crew  of 
the  Soviet  trawler  Novorossiisk  have  violated  Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  convention  of  1884  above-men- 
tioned which  provides  that  "the  breaking  or  in- 
jury of  a  submarine  cable,  done  wilfully  or 
through  culpable  negligence,  and  resulting  in  the 
total  or  partial  interruption"  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication shall  be  a  punishable  offense. 

Article  VIII  et  seq.  of  the  convention  place 
the  responsibility  for  the  repression  of  these  vio- 
lations of  the  convention  and  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  the  violators  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  to  discharge  its  interna- 
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tional  obligations  as  summarily  as  its  laws  and 
regulations  will  permit,  by  promptly  making  such 
investigations  and  taking  such  measures  as  are 
necessaiy  to  punish  those  who  may  be  found  to 
be  guilty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  reserves 
the  right  to  make  such  claims  for  damages  as  may 
be  found  to  be  warranted. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  further 
expects  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  will  take  effective  meas- 
ures to  prevent  Soviet  fishing  trawlers  on  the 
high  seas  from  damaging  or  cutting  submarine 
cables  in  the  future. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  further 
states  that  it  will  continue  to  fulfill  its  interna- 
tional obligations  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  submarine  cables. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  MARCH  4 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  17/OSA 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  refers  to  the  aide 
memoire  of  the  United  States  Embassy  of  February  28 
concerning  the  detention  and  inspection  of  the  Soviet 
trawler  Novorossiisk  on  February  26  by  an  American 
naval  vessel  and  considers  it  necessary  to  declare  the 
following : 

According  to  information  available  to  competent  So- 
viet organs  the  Soviet  trawler  Novorossiisk  was  engaged 
in  fishing  in  the  open  sea  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  caused  no  damage  of  any  kind  to  the  underwater 
telegraph  or  telephone  Trans-Atlantic  cables.  Reports 
concerning  this  question  appearing  in  the  American  press 
are  figments  of  the  imagination. 

Consequently,  the  American  naval  vessel  R.  O.  Hale 
had  no  reason  for  detaining  and  inspecting  the  afore- 
mentioned Soviet  trawler.  Attention  must  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  these  actions  of  the  American  authorities 
were  undertaken  specifically  with  respect  to  a  Soviet 
vessel  at  a  time  in  the  region  of  Newfoundland  when 
there  were  hundreds  of  vessels  from  other  countries  en- 
gaged in  fishing  and,  as  reported,  many  of  which  have 
more  than  once  damaged  Trans-Atlantic  cables. 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
in  connection  with  the  above-indicated  actions  of  the 
United  States  authorities  numerous  reports  have  ap- 
peared in  the  American  press  containing  various  anti- 
Soviet  fabrications  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Soviet  fishing  vessel  in  this  region.  These 
articles  in  the  American  press  are  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  impression  is  unavoidable  that  all  this  venture  with 
the  detention  of  the  Soviet  trawler  was  undertaken  with 
provocative  purposes.  Not  the  least  among  these  pur- 
poses is  an  attempt  to  strain  Soviet-American  relations. 


It  is  impossible  in  this  connection  not  to  draw  attention 
to  the  responsibility  which  the  American  Government 
takes  upon  itself  by  taking  such  steps. 

The  Soviet  Government  protests  against  the  detention 
and  inspection  of  the  Soviet  fishing  trawler  Novorossiisk 
by  the  American  naval  vessel  and  anticipates  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  further  such  completely  unjustified 
actions  with  respect  to  Soviet  fishing  vessels  engaged  in 
the  fishing  trade  in  waters  of  the  open  sea. 


U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRE  OF  FEBRUARY  28 

! 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  instructed  to  inform  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  of  the  following. 

Between  February  21-25, 1959,  four  telegraphic 
and  one  voice  transatlantic  cables  were  damaged 
and  put  out  of  service.  Aerial  investigation  dis- 
closed that  the  Soviet  trawler  Novorossiisk  No. 
RT-99  was  in  the  area  of  these  cable  difficulties. 

In  accordance  with  the  "Convention  for  Protec-' 
tion  of  Submarine  Cables"  of  1884,  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  parties, 
a  U.S.  naval  vessel  put  a  visiting  party  on  board 
the  Novorossiisk  on  February  26  to  investigate 
whether  the  trawler  had  violated  the  Convention. 

After  discussion  with  the  trawler  Captain  and 
examination  of  the  log,  the  boarding  officer  from 
the  U.S.S.  R.O.  Hale  made  an  appropriate  entry 
in  the  journal  of  the  trawler  as  required  by  Arti- 
cle X  of  the  Convention  and  the  visiting  part) 
left  the  vessel.  The  trawler's  log  indicated  thai 
the  ship  had  been  in  the  area  of  cable  damage  at 
the  time  of  the  last  service  interruption.  It  is 
understood  that  the  trawler  proceeded  on  its  waj 
without  delay. 

A  cable  repair  ship  is  en  route  to  the  area  o 
cable  damage  for  final  investigation  and  repair. 

Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
February  28,  1959. 


King  Hussein  I  of  Jordan 
Visits  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Marcl 
19  (press  release  204)  that  King  Hussein  I  of  th 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  would  arrive  a 
Washington  on  March  23  for  a  5-day  informs 
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visit.  His  schedule  in  Washington  included  in- 
formal discussions  with  President  Eisenhower, 
Acting  Secretary  Herter,  and  other  Government 
officials. 

The  King's  visit  to  Washington  was  part  of 
an  unofficial  tour  of  the  United  States  which  began 
in  Hawaii  on  March  17.  He  left  Washington  on 
March  28  to  continue  his  tour  and  left  New  York 
for  London  on  April  17. 


Asian  Economic  Development 

by  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  II 
Ambassador  to  Japan  1 

Relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
rest  on  a  solid  foundation  of  sovereign  equality, 
common  objectives,  and  mutual  interest  in  many 
fields.  The  most  basic  self-interest  of  each  country 
calls  for  a  world  where  there  is  peace  with  justice 
and  also  increasing  prosperity  which  will  help  to 
raise  living  standards.  We  agree  broadly  on  how 
that  kind  of  world  is  to  be  achieved.  Today  1 
wish  to  talk  about  one  of  the  many  specific  issues 
on  which  we  have  an  identity  of  interest :  that  is 
Asian  economic  development,  which  will  serve  to 
promote  both  peace  and  progress. 

From  my  conversations  with  many  Japanese 
friends  I  believe  that  the  American  and  Japanese 
Governments  and  peoples  have  the  same  under- 
standing of  the  main  aspirations  of  the  free  Asian 
peoples.  Both  our  countries  know  that  these 
peoples  seek  to  maintain  and  to  strengthen  their 
newly  won  independence  for  which  they  struggled 
so  courageously.  We  also  know  that  our  free 
Asian  friends  strive  earnestly  for  improved  stand- 
ards of  life.  These  two  closely  linked  aspirations 
can  be  attained  only  if  the  Asian  countries  achieve 
substantial  economic  progress  and  development. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Japan  desire 
strongly  that,  as  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest, the  peoples  of  free  Asia  achieve  their  twin 
aspirations  of  strengthening  their  independence 
and  providing  a  better  way  of  life  for  then- 
peoples.  For  neither  of  us  can  be  secure  while  the 
independence  of  the  free  Asian  nations  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. Thanks  to  the  regional  and  bilateral  secu- 
rity arrangements  which  now  exist  in  the  area  and 
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the  defense  efforts  of  the  free  Asian  states  them- 
selves, the  external  military  threat  has  been  re- 
duced and  no  aggressor  can  hope  for  a  cheap  and 
easy  victory. 

Benefits  of  Asian  Economic  Progress 

The  chief  and  present  threat  to  independence  in 
Asia  is  not  an  external  military  threat.  It  is  the 
danger  of  unrest  and  subversion,  directed  from 
without,  in  countries  where  free  governments  seem 
unable  to  raise  the  material  standards  of  living  of 
their  peoples.  That  is  why  Asian  economic  prog- 
ress is  so  important  for  the  peoples  of  free  Asia, 
for  the  national  interests  of  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  free  world  generally. 

For  Asian  economic  progress  will  do  more  than 
benefit  just  the  Asian  countries  directly  concerned. 
The  well-being  of  Americans,  Japanese,  and  other 
free  peoples  will  be  substantially  advanced  by  such 
economic  growth  in  free  Asia.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  Japan.  Because  of  geography  and 
special  factors  Japan  and  free  Asia  are  in  many 
respects  complementary.  Free  Asia  can  supply 
many  of  the  commodities  and  raw  materials  which 
are  essential  for  Japan's  industries.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan,  with  its  special  industrial  capabili- 
ties, can  supply  much  of  the  industrial  machinery, 
capital  goods  and  equipment,  and  technical  know- 
how  which  are  particularly  important  to  free 
Asian  countries  in  their  present  period  of  in- 
dustrial and  economic  development. 

Even  now  Japan  sells  more  than  30  percent  of 
its  exports  to  free  Asian  countries.  One  of  the 
principal  factors  preventing  an  expansion  of  those 
exports  is  the  lack  of  capital  and  the  low  level  of 
income  that  characterize  most  Asian  countries. 
Until  there  is  added  capital  and  know-how  and 
until  incomes  are  raised,  the  potential  of  this  vast 
market,  which  numbers  more  than  600  millions  of 
people,  can  never  be  realized.  In  1957  the  value 
of  Japan's  exports  to  free  Asia  amounted,  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  to  about  $1,  or  360  yen,  worth  of 
goods  to  each  individual  inhabitant  of  that  great 
area.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
double  or  triple  in  the  next  10  to  20  years  in  view 
of  the  needs  of  these  countries  for  both  industrial 
equipment  and  goods.  Certainly  the  needs  are 
there.  And  if  the  economies  of  free  Asia  expand 
and  flourish,  then  a  large  and  healthy  growth  of 
trade  will  inevitably  follow. 

Thus  considerations  of  security  and  of  econom- 
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ics  cause  both  Japan  and  America  to  have  eco- 
nomic development  in  Asia  as  a  major  objective. 
And,  of  course,  we  share  a  sentiment  of  sincere 
friendship  toward  these  new  countries  that  are 
struggling  against  such  heavy  odds  to  make  inde- 
pendence a  success.  We  cannot  make  policies  on 
the  basis  of  sentiment,  to  be  sure,  but  sentiment 
can  fortify  policies  arrived  at  along  the  more 
carefully  calculated  lines  of  enlightened  self- 
interest. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Japan  and  the 
United  States  are  associated  in  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  fostering  economic 
development.  It  is  useful  to  run  over  the  list, 
for  it  is  an  impressive  one. 

U.S.-JaparT  Multilateral  Economic  Cooperation  in 
Asian  Development 

We  are  members  together,  with  other  free  coun- 
tries, in  a  number  of  multilateral  organizations 
devoted  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  in 
the  newly  developing  countries. 

These  organizations  include  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  which 
already  has  loaned  over  $800  million  to  the  coun- 
tries of  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  Bank  is 
the  basic  multilateral  development  institution. 
The  United  States  alone  has  subscribed  over  $3 
billion  to  the  Bank's  capital.  Its  accumulated 
experience  in  development  lending  is  a  vital  free- 
world  asset.  The  Bank  directors  have  recently 
proposed  to  increase  its  authorized  capital.2  Both 
our  countries  have  strongly  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal, which  will  permit  an  increase  in  lending  to 
meet  the  growing  capability  of  developing  coun- 
tries to  finance  hard-currency  loans  for  basic 
development  projects. 

The  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram is  another  of  the  multilateral  undertakings 
in  this  field.  It  now  has  added  to  it  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund,  which  will  allow  an  en- 
largement of  U.N.  technical  assistance  work.  The 
United  States  will  contribute  up  to  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  these  programs  during  1959.  The 
Special  Fund  will  undertake  special  surveys  of 
natural  resources,  and  it  will  be  able  to  equip 
and  also  to  help  to  staff  training  institutions. 


a  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23, 1959,  p.  279 ; 
for  U.S.  statements  in  support  of  legislation  to  increase 
the  Bank's  capital  and  the  U.S.  subscription,  see  ibid., 
M:ir.  30.  l!ir,0,  p.  445. 
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Japan  and  the  United  States  also  work  together 
in  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  which  has  done  so  much  to  increase  under- 
standing of  Asia's  economic  problems.  ECAFE, 
as  it  is  known,  is  presently  carrying  out  as  a 
special  project  a  survey  of  the  great  Mekong 
River,  which  drains  a  vast  area  of  Thailand,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Viet-Nam  and  which  eventually 
will  be  tamed  and  harnessed  for  the  lasting  bene-; 
fit  of  the  peoples  of  those  countries.  One  of  the 
world's  most  famous  dam  builders,  Yutaka  Ku- 
bota  of  Japan,  has  recently  returned  from  the 
survey  of  the  Mekong  Valley,  a  survey  that  is 
being  financed  by  a  number  of  ECAFE  countries, 
including  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  both  conduct 
technical  and  economic  assistance  programs  under 
the  general  aegis  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  The 
Colombo  Plan  is  of  free  Asian  inspiration,  and 
both  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  members. 
It  is  an  admirably  conceived  organization  for 
further  economic  cooperation.  It  provides  a- 
multilateral  forum  for  discussion  and  interchange 
of  views  and  it  takes  account  of  common  interests, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  permits  each  member  to 
make  separate  decisions  about  its  own  assistance 
or  development  program.  Both  our  Govern- 
ments look  on  it  as  a  highly  useful  organization. 
Last  year  President  Eisenhower  showed  his  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  Colombo  Plan  by  attending 
its  annual  meeting  in  Seattle.3 

U.S.-Japan    Bilateral    Cooperation    for   Asian    Eco- 
nomic Development 

So  far  I  have  cited  arrangements  under  which 
Japan  and  the  United  States  pool  their  resources 
and  skills  with  those  of  other  free-world  nations 
to  aid  the  newly  developing  countries.  We  also 
work  together  on  a  joint  Japanese- American 
basis  as  well. 

Since  1954  our  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration has  joined  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment in  financing  the  costs  of  technical  training 
in  Japan  for  nationals  from  other  Asian  countries. 
We  call  this  the  third-country  training  program 
Our  ICA  missions  hi  South  and  Southeast  Asitf 
work  with  the  local  governments  to  select  qualified 
people  for  training  in  Japan.  The  ICA  pay* 
their  international  travel  and  maintenance  exJ 
penses,  and  the  Japanese  Government,  with  th( 
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A.sia  Kyokai  [Society],  provides  training  facilities 
and  teachers  in  Japan. 

This  is  a  down-to-earth  arrangement  for  effec- 
tive technical  training  on  which  the  ICA  has  spent 
over  a  million  dollars.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it 
is  also  a  program  that  promotes  international 
understanding  in  the  most  practical  way  pos- 
sible— by  bringing  Asian  people  together  in  Japan 
in  activities  of  immediate  and  mutual  interest. 

Last  year,  in  June,  negotiations  were  concluded 
for  another  kind  of  joint  undertaking  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  in  Asian  economic 
development.  This  was  the  project  for  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  ore  deposits  in  Orissa  Province 
in  India.4 

These  iron  ore  deposits  are  located  more  than 
400  miles  inland  in  an  area  where  harbor  and  rail- 
road facilities  have  not  been  fully  developed. 
Japan's  iron  and  steel  industry  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  being  able  to  obtain  high-quality  ore  from 
India,  whereas  India  was  equally  interested  in  an 
export  market  in  Japan.  Furthermore  the  harbor 
and  railroad  improvements  needed  for  handling 
the  iron  ore  would  have  the  additional  advantage 
to  India  of  opening  up  and  bringing  modern  com- 
munications to  a  large  and  potentially  productive 
area.  The  total  cost  of  the  necessary  improve- 
ments and  of  opening  the  iron  mines,  however, 
was  more  than  Japan  and  India  could  manage. 

The  solution  was  a  three-way  investment  plan. 
Japan  will  advance  a  loan  of  $8  million  for  rail- 
way and  mining  equipment  for  the  Orissa  project. 
This  will  benefit  Japan's  industries  and  also  help 
x>  provide  the  source  of  the  needed  iron  ore.  The 
United  States  will  provide  $20  million  for  addi- 
tional imported  equipment  and  materials,  and  the 
jrovernment  of  India  will  shoulder  the  local  con- 
struction costs,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  equal 
<o  about  $39  million.  Once  the  project  has  been 
!  completed,  Japan  will  import  about  2  million  tons 
)f  high-grade  Orissa  iron  ore  each  year.  The  rail- 
way carrying  the  ore  will  also  carry  local  farm 
Products  to  Indian  markets.  The  improved  har- 
bor will  make  possible  an  increase  in  trade 
generally. 

I  think  the  Orissa  project  is  an  excellent  proto- 
type for  cooperation  in  Asian  economic  develop- 
ment. There  must  be  many  possibilities  for 
Similar  joint  arrangements.  They  need  not 
jiecessarily  be  on  the  scale  of  the  Orissa  project, 


nor  need  they  be  based  only  on  the  development 
of  raw  materials.  What  is  required,  as  I  see  it,  is 
a  flexible  pattern  under  which  we  can  bring  to- 
gether free  Asian  and  Japanese  capital  and  man- 
agerial skills  with  loans  from  the  United  States 
and  other  free- world  countries,  so  as  to  bring 
sound  economic  development  projects  into 
operation. 

The  Contribution  of  Private  Enterprise 

We  need  to  induce  private  businessmen,  as  well 
as  governments,  to  find  potential  projects  for 
financing.  The  task  of  Asian  economic  develop- 
ment is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  governmental 
financing  alone  will  not  be  adequate.  There  is  a 
great  need  to  induce  private  capital  and  enterprise 
to  make  its  contribution  to  economic  development. 
However,  up  till  now,  capital  has  not  been  the  only 
limitation  on  economic  development  in  Asia. 
There  has  been  a  lack,  overall,  of  soundly  con- 
ceived projects  for  assistance.  This  is  a  lack  that 
Japan's  private  businessmen  can  help  to  overcome 
by  seeking  out  opportunities,  with  their  free  Asian 
friends,  for  development  investment  in  Asia  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  and  satisfactory  basis. 

U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund 

You  may  ask  whether  the  United  States  has  the 
institutions  to  work  within  the  flexible  pattern 
that  I  mention.  Yes,  it  has.  The  Development 
Loan  Fund,  which  was  set  up  in  1957,  is  designed 
to  meet  needs  that  our  other  assistance  and  lending 
programs  cannot  meet.  It  can  make  loans  repay- 
able in  local  currencies.  It  has  the  power  to  lend 
at  preferential  interest  rates  to  projects  such  as 
roads  and  harbors  that  are  not  directly  self -liqui- 
dating. It  can  associate  itself  with  other  investors, 
including  private  investors,  in  joint  financing  of 
development  projects.  It  is  authorized  to  finance 
loans,  credits,  guarantees,  or  other  kinds  of  trans- 
actions. The  keynote  of  the  Fund  is  flexibility  of 
operation. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  budget  message5 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  bring  the  appropriation 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  up  to  $625  million.  He  also  asked  for 
new  lending  authority  of  an  additional  $700  mil- 
lion for  the  coming  U.S.  fiscal  year  beginning  on 


*Ibid.,  July  28,  1958,  p.  156. 
IpriJ  20,   J  959 


6  For  excerpts  from  the  President's  budget  message,  see 
ibid.,  Feb.  9, 1959,  p.  198. 
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July  l.6  The  President  has  emphasized  that  the 
Fund  is  to  continue  to  have  a  key  role  in  our 
economic  development  assistance  program. 

Other  U.S.  Economic  Development  Assistance 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  activities  in 
which  Japan  and  the  United  States  work  together, 
the  United  States  is  also  making  substantial  ad- 
ditional contributions  to  Asian  economic  develop- 
ment. 

We  make  these  additional  contributions  through 
such  institutions  and  programs  as  the  United 
States  Export- Import  Bank,  our  agricultural  sur- 
plus sales,  our  point  4  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, with  its  network  of  field  offices  in  Asia. 
In  the  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
United  States  has  given  outright  about  $6.6  billion 
to  the  developing  countries  of  free  Asia  through 
these  and  similar  programs.  Another  $645  mil- 
lion has  been  provided  in  the  form  of  credits. 
This  figure  is  net,  that  is,  deducting  loan  repay- 
ments. During  the  past  three  United  States  fiscal 
years  alone,  our  grant  aid  to  free  Asia  has  been 
$2.7  billion. 

Japan,  of  course,  benefits  substantially  from 
United  States  economic  activities  in  Asia  through 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration's 
offshore  procurement  program.  The  ICA  pur- 
chases a  sizable  part  of  its  aid  goods  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis,  open  to  all  suppliers.  Japan's 
industries  have  been  able  to  supply  more  than 
$450  million  worth  of  commodities  and  equipment 
to  ICA  programs  during  the  past  5  years.  This 
is  a  very  important  bit  of  export  business  for 
Japan.  It  is  good  business,  also,  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  newly  developing  countries.  It 
makes  use  of  Japan's  industrial  resources,  skills, 
and  favorable  location  to  hasten  Asian  economic 
development. 

The  range  and  character  of  the  activities  I  have 
outlined  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  our  two 
countries  have  not  only  the  common  objective  of 
furthering  Asian  economic  development  but  that 
we  are  actually  working  together  to  achieve  it. 
Although  progress  has  been  made,  there  is  still 
a  tremendous  job  remaining  to  be  done.  The  task 
is  of  such  magnitude  that  governmental  programs 


alone  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  challenge. 
We  must  find  additional  ways  of  enlisting  private 
enterprise,  capital,  and  know-how  in  this  great 
task. 

We  need  now  to  have  all  free  peoples  under- 
stand clearly  how  urgent  and  how  overriding  is 
the  problem  of  Asian  economic  development.  And 
we  need  groups  such  as  your  institute  to  keep  in- 
terest and  awareness  alive  and  also  to  encourage 
more  active  support  by  both  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  I  wish  you  great  success  in  your 
dedicated  effort. 


Report  Urges  Intensified  Promotion 
of  Private  Investment  Abroad 

Press  release  236  dated  March  31 

Intensified  Government  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
flow  of  private  U.S.  investment  abroad  to  form 
effective  working  partnerships  with  local  capita] 
for  the  economic  growth  of  newly  developing 
countries  were  recommended  in  a  report,  Expand 
ing  Private  Investment  for  Free  World  Economu 
Growth,  released  on  April  1  by  the  Department  oJ 
State.1 

The  report  was  prepared  for  the  Departmeni 
under  the  direction  of  Ralph  I.  Straus,  acting  a' 
special  consultant  to  the  Under  Secretary  foi 
Economic  Affairs,  in  response  to  section  413(c)  o: 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  report  will  b< 
given  careful  study  in  the  Department  and  othei 
agencies  to  determine  possible  action  based  on  it: 
recommendations. 

In  submitting  his  report  Mr.  Straus  made  i 
clear  that  "the  representatives  of  the  Governmen 
agencies  and  the  private  individuals  who  assistet 
me  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report  may  no 
necessarily  agree  with  all  of  its  conclusions  an< 
recommendations.  The  responsibility  for  th 
final  document  is  mine  alone." 

The  report  states  that  it  is  in  "our  nationa 
economic,  political,  and  humanitarian  interests: 
to  help  the  less  developed  countries  in  their  effort 
to  achieve  economic  development,  to  meet  the  pc 
litically  motivated  challenge  of  the  Soviet  eco 
nomic  offensive,  and  to  achieve  expansion  in  th 
world's  economy  generally  by  facilitating  th 
international  movement  of  capital  and  goods. 


"For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year  1960,  see 
ibid.,  Mar.  30, 1959,  p.  427. 


1  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  upon  reques 
from  the  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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The  report  is  based  on  the  "conviction  that, 
wen  in  countries  which  have  adopted  a  large 
neasure  of  central  economic  direction,  the  en- 
couragement and  release  of  private  initiative  will 
greatly  accelerate  the  rate  of  growth."  However, 
t  cautions  that  its  recommendations  are  not  in- 
ended  to  replace  the  current  Government  pro- 
grams for  assisting  the  development  efforts  of 
jther  countries. 

It  urges  a  serious  effort  "by  both  government 
md  business  to  use  the  techniques  presently  avail- 
able, and  those  which  are  recommended  in  this 
study,  in  imaginative  ways  to  bring  to  bear  on 
ievelopment  problems  private  resources  of  cap- 
ital, skills,  energy  and  initiative." 

The  report  emphasizes  that  "most  of  our  great 
economic  assets  as  a  nation — capital,  know-how, 
ind  resourcefulness — are  in  private  hands"  and 
states  that  "they  have  not  been  brought  adequately 
to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  newly  developing 
countries." 

"It  is  crucial  to  generate  the  resourcefulness, 
organizational  talent,  and  technical  skill  without 
svhich  capital  cannot  achieve  economic  expan- 
sion," it  continues.  "It  is  especially  in  these  skills 
hat  the  developmental  potential  of  private  enter- 
prise lies.  Each  business  enterprise  sets  in  motion 
i  chain  reaction  of  constructive  economic  activity 
md  broadens  the  base  of  local  technical  compe- 
;ence  which  will  determine,  in  the  end,  the  degree 
)f  success  of  any  development  program. 

"Private  U.S.  business  abroad  can  have  a  dy- 
lamic  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  economies  of 
>ther  countries  which  cannot  be  created  by  gov- 
%rnment-to-government  activities  alone." 

The  report  makes  clear  that  its  recommenda- 
ions  reflect  "a  policy  and  administrative  prefer- 
nce  for  those  measui'es  which  will  release  and 
Stimulate  as  much  private  activity  as  possible  with 

minimum  of  government  interference  in  the  free 
|)lay  of  private  decisions." 

The  report  sets  forth  at  the  outset  that  "the 
lature  and  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  develop- 
,ng  countries,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  of 
Private  enterprise,  depend  primarily  on  the  efforts 
\  nd  decisions  of  the  leaders  and  citizens  of  those 
ountries."    In  keeping  with  this,  it  recommends : 

I  •  •  .  that  projects  designed  to  develop  private  enterprise 
a  the  participating  countries  be  made  an  integral  part  of 

lOreign  assistance  programs.  This  will  require  clear-cut 
olicy  decisions  and  the  assignment  of  specific  responsi- 
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bilities  to  competent,  specialized  U.S.  staff,  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  field,  to  secure  as  great  an  organized 
concentration  upon  the  private  sector  as  has  heretofore 
been  accorded  to  agriculture,  health  and  public  programs. 

.  .  .  that  the  analysis  upon  which  to  base  a  program  for 
stimulating  private  industry  be  carried  out  on  a  trial 
basis  by  means  of  specially  qualified  survey  teams  in  a 
few  selected  countries  that  demonstrate  interest  in  such 
programs. 

.  .  .  that  the  U.S.  Government  be  prepared  to  extend 
support  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance  to  strengthen 
existing  local  institutions  specifically  designed  to  assist 
private  enterprise  and  to  create  new  institutions  of  this 
kind  where  deemed  desirable. 

The  report  then  turns  to  measures  to  encourage 
American  investment  abroad.  In  the  tax  field, 
the  report  attempts  to  "choose  tax  incentives  that 
do  not  threaten  to  create  windfalls,  special  priv- 
ileges, or  revenue  losses  without  corresponding 
advantages  that  further  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States." 

A  principal  tax  recommendation  applicable  to 
foreign  investment,  and  similar  to  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Hale  Boggs,2  is: 

.  .  .  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  amended  to 
give  special  tax  treatment  to  domestic  corporations  known 
as  Foreign  Business  Corporations  (FBC's),  such  special 
treatment  to  have  the  effect  of  deferring  payment  of 
U.S.  income  taxes  on  the  profits  of  an  FBC  arising 
from  foreign  investments  and  operations  until  those 
profits  are  actually  distributed  to  U.S.  stockholders  or 
otherwise  diverted  from  foreign  uses. 

The  report  also  makes  tax  proposals  which  are 
applicable  only  to  investment  in  less  developed 
nations,  including  a  recommendation  that  "a  de- 
duction against  ordinary  income  be  allowed  for 
capital  losses  sustained  by  individual  investors 
and  corporations  (including  Foreign  Business 
Corporations)  on  their  new  investments  in  the 
less  developed  areas." 

The  report  then  takes  up  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  Government  financing,  ranging  from  var- 
ious forms  of  U.S.  Government  financial  partici- 
pation with  private  enterprise  to  outright 
Government  contracting  for  private  services.  It 
stresses  greater  use  of  intermediate  financial  insti- 
tutions and  Government  guarantees  as  a  means 
of  adding  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  resources 
of  private  financial  institutions  to  those  of  the 
Government  in  foreign  development  projects. 
The  major  recommendations  of  the  report  in  this 
field  are : 

.  .  .  that  the  U.S.  Government  give  further  encourage- 
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ment,  by  means  of  financial  support,  to  soundly  organized 
foreign  development  banks.  In  addition,  .  .  .  that  the 
government  undertake  to  supplement  the  resources  of 
American  financial  institutions  prepared  to  invest  in  pri- 
vate enterprises  contributing  to  economic  development  in 
the  less  developed  countries. 

.  .  .  that  appropriate  legislative  and  administrative  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  the  basis  set  forth  in  this  report  to 
provide  governmental  financial,  tax,  and  legal  support  for 
the  formation  of  International  Development  Investment 
Companies  to  invest  in  new  or  expanded  private  enter- 
prises in  the  less  developed  countries. 

.  .  .  that  government  guaranties  of  the  repayment  of 
loans  made  by  private  lenders  for  enterprises  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  be  used  more  extensively  in  lieu  of 
direct  loans;  that  an  expanded  program  be  undertaken 
to  test  the  effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  such  guaran- 
ties; and  that  the  reserve  against  such  guaranties  be 
based  on  a  conservative  estimate  to  cover  amply  the  max- 
imum foreseeable  net  cost  to  the  government,  rather  than 
100  percent  of  the  amount  of  guaranties  issued. 

.  .  .  that  the  investment  guaranty  provision  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  be  amended  to  include  coverage  of 
losses  arising  from  revolution,  insurrection,  or  civil  strife 
associated  with  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection. 

The  report  also  contains  recommendations  for 
greater  utilization  of  local  currency  funds  for 
private  enterprise  development. 

Noting  that  "there  appears  to  be  an  even 
greater  shortage  of  specific,  well-planned  indus- 
trial projects  seeking  to  attract  capital,"  it  recom- 
mends : 

.  .  .  that  survey  contracts  and  exploration  financing 
be  employed  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
encouraging  new  ventures  which  contribute  to  economic 
development  in  less  developed  countries  and  that  special 
funds  be  reserved  for  these  techniques  from  appropriated 
funds. 

In  the  contracting  field  the  report  recommends : 

.  .  .  that,  where  necessary  to  accomplish  high  priority 
projects,  greater  use  be  made  of  management  contracts 
which  centralize  managerial  responsibility  for  an  entire 
project,  including  its  operation  for  an  initial  period,  in 
a  single  operating  company ;  and  that  these  contracts 
be  developed  in  close  cooperation  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

and 

.  .  .  that  procedures  be  established  to  assure  considera- 
tion and  exploration  with  foreign  governments  of  possi- 
ble arrangements  for  later  private  financial  participation 
prior  to  extending  financial  assistance  for  foreign  govern- 
ment owned  and  operated  projects. 

The  report  finds  that  changes  in  the  antitrust 
legislation  are  not  needed  for  stimulating  Ameri- 


can private  investment  in  the  less  developed  areas 
and  that  the  principal  problems  in  that  field  can 
be  dealt  with  by  administrative  action. 

The  report  makes  certain  recommendations  for 
staffing  official  missions  abroad,  for  added  em- 
phasis upon  commercial  treaty  negotiations,  and 
for  a  comprehensive  review  by  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce  of  their  services  to 
business. 

In  connection  with  the  Straus  study,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  prepared  and  sent  to  955 
domestic  companies,  firms,  organizations,  and 
their  executives,  a  letter  and  questionnaire  re- 
questing opinions  and  recommendations  on  ex- 
panding private  enterprise  abroad.  A  summary 
and  analysis  of  answers  and  recommendations 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  wir 
shortly  be  published  separately  as  an  annex  to  the 
Straus  report. 


Denmark  Moves  To  Relax  Controls 
Against  Dollar  Imports 

Press  release  227  dated  March  27,  for  release  March  29 

Following  is  a  joint  statement  by  the  Depc 
ments  of  Commerce  and  State  regarding  imper 
ing  relaxation  by  Denmark  of  its  controls  again 
dollar  imports. 

The  United  States  welcomes  an  announcemer 
by  the  Government  of  Denmark  that  it  is  remo"? 
ing  licensing  controls,  effective  April  1, 1959,  on 
substantial  number  of  dollar  imports.     This 
the  second  move  by  the  Danish  Government  dv. 
ing  1959  to  relax  dollar  controls  and  eliminates  al 
discrimination  against  dollar  goods  in  the  liberal 
ized  sector  of  Danish  trade.    Beginning  April  1 
therefore,  all  products  which  can  be  importet 
without  license  requirements  from  Western  Eurc 
pean  countries  may  also  be  freely  imported  fror 
the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  two  steps  taken  during  1951 
Danish  liberalization  of  private  dollar  import 
has  increased  from  66  to  88  percent  (on  the  basi 
of  1953  import  patterns) .  The  first  step,  effectiv 
January  1,  raised  the  percentage  to  70.  Amon 
the  principal  commodities  which  have  been  lit 
eralized  by  this  latest  action  are :  petroleum  proc 
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jets;  clothing  and  textiles;  cordage  of  long- 
Eibered  silk  and  rayon;  asbestos  piece  goods; 
litrus  fruits;  cheese;  casein;  check  protectors; 
biearing  aids;  passenger  automobiles  (both  com- 
plete and  in  parts  for  assembly)  ;  certain  automo- 
bile components,  including  motors,  tires,  and 
;ubes;  motorcycles  and  certain  motorcycle  com- 
ponents, including  motors;  and  trucks  and  vans 
sveighing  under  3,000  kilograms. 

This  constructive  action  by  the  Danish  Gov- 
srnment  represents  another  significant  step  in  the 
nove  toward  a  more  multilateral  system  of  world 
;rade  and  payments.  Earlier,  Denmark  along 
ivith  most  other  West  European  countries  had  an- 
lounced  nonresident  convertibility  of  its  currency, 
rhis  financial  measure  facilitated  the  current  re- 
axation  in  the  field  of  trade  controls. 

Several  other  countries,  including  Norway  and 
he  Netherlands,  have  recently  relaxed  controls 
>ver  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 


J.S.  Surplus  Foods  Being  Used 
ro  Meet  Urgent  Needs  in  Haiti 

'ress  release  229  dated  March  2T 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
7  that  surplus  stocks  of  U.S.  foods  are  being 
itilized  to  meet  recently  reported  urgent  require- 
ments in  Haiti. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1954=  through  1958  more 
han  10  million  pounds  of  dried  milk,  wheat  flour, 
ornmeal,  and  rice  were  authorized  for  free  dis- 
tribution through  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  to 
eople  in  need  in  that  country.  Furthermore, 
uring  the  present  fiscal  year  (1959)  nearly  7  mil- 
on  pounds  were  made  available  to  the  voluntary 
gencies  for  shipment.  During  the  3-month  pe- 
iod,  January  through  March  1959,  more  than  2.6 
lillion  pounds  were  shipped,  and  nearly  2  million 
jounds  are  scheduled  for  shipment  in  April. 

These  programs  are  conducted  through  the  co* 
Iperation  of  two  U.S.  voluntary  agencies,  Cath- 
lic  Relief  Services  and  Church  World  Service 
I  Protestant).  Due  to  these  currently  operating 
jrograms  the  voluntary  agencies  have  substantial 
-ipplies  of  U.S.  surplus  commodities  in  Haiti 
rom  which  to  continue  distribution.  To  assure 
lcreased  aid  due  to  the  drought,  both  agencies 


have  been  advised  that  their  shipping  programs 
against  fiscal  year  1960  requirements  may  proceed 
immediately  in  increasing  amounts,  and  U.S. 
Government  allocations  of  food  will  be  increased 
to  cover  such  shipments  as  conditions  warrant. 

A  third  agency,  CARE,  has  recently  surveyed 
the  drought  area  and  expects  promptly  to  under- 
take an  additional  program  utilizing  U.S.  food 
surpluses. 

Attention  is  being  given  to  meeting  promptly 
any  additional  requirements  for  food  including, 
if  necessary,  utilization  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  facilities  to  speed  delivery  to  the  affected 
area. 

Officials  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, working  in  conjunction  with  Hai- 
tian officials,  have  recently  made  personal  inspec- 
tion tours  of  the  drought  area  in  northwest  Haiti 
by  jeep,  horseback,  and  on  foot.  They  report 
severe  local  food  shortages  but  so  far  no  evidence 
of  acute  famine  conditions  or  fatalities  therefrom. 

Representatives  of  the  two  Governments  have 
been  consulting  for  some  time  in  Washington 
and  Port-au-Prince  on  measures  to  alleviate  the 
situation.  The  latest  such  consultation  took  place 
on  March  27  between  Ambassador  Ernest  Bon- 
homme  and  State  Department  officials. 


Development  Loans 

Haiti 

The  United  States  announced  on  April  2 
authorization  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  of 
a  loan  of  $4.3  million  to  the  Government  of  Haiti 
to  complete  an  80,000-acre  irrigation  project  in 
the  Artibonite  Valley  in  Plaiti.  For  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  241  dated  April 
2. 

Somalia 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Government  of  Somalia  signed  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  31  an  agreement 
whereby  the  DLF  will  lend  $2  million  to  the 
Credito  Somalo,  a  Government-owned  Somalian 
bank,  to  enable  the  bank  to  extend  medium-  and 
long-term  credit  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
development.  For  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  234  dated  March  31. 
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Convention  With  Cuba  for  Conservation  of  Shrimp 


MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  White  House,  March  5, 1959. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  here- 
with a  convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Cuba  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp, 
signed  at  Havana  on  August  15,  1958. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  report  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  convention. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State; 
(2)  convention  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp,  signed  at  Havana 
on  August  15,  1958.) 


REPORT  OF  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  26, 1959. 

The  President, 
The  White  House: 

The  undersigned,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  President,  with  a 
view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive 
the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification, 
if  the  President  approve  thereof,  a  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Cuba 
for  the  conservation  of  shrimp,  signed  at  Havana 
on  August  15, 1958. 

The  present  convention  is  designed  to  provide 
the  means  for  joint  and  coordinated  action  by  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  to  develop  and  maintain 
the  maximum  sustainable  productivity  of  shrimp 
resources  of  common  concern  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  the 
Florida  coast  of  the  United  States.    The  action 
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contemplated  will  lie  in  (1)  promoting  and  co- 
ordinating research  with  respect  to  the  fishery, 
and  (2)  devising  and  placing  into  effect  such  con- 
servation measures  as  may  be  found  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  convention. 

The  principal  shrimp  fishery  involved,  em- 
bracing shrimp  grounds  lying  north  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Key  West  to  Loggerhead  in  the 
Tortugas  insular  group  and  covering  an  area 
about  70  miles  long  and  20  to  25  miles  wide,  has 
for  some  half-dozen  years  been  one  of  the  im- 
portant shrimp  producing  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  stock  or  stocks  of  shrimp  in  the 
area  are  fished  by  U.S.  fishermen  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  by  Cuban  fishermen.  During  the  years 
1950  through  1956  American  shrimp  boats  took 
approximately  118  million  pounds  of  heads-on 
shrimp  from  this  fishery,  valued  at  $38  million. 

In  1955  the  landings  of  shrimp  taken  in  this 
area  began  to  show  an  increasingly  high  per- 
centage of  small  shrimp  (50  count  and  above, 
heads-off),  suggesting  the  possibility  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  yield  from  the  resource  was 
being  caught  before  it  had  time  to  reach  the  more 
commercially  desirable  sizes.  As  a  result  of  this 
trend,  experimental  research  work  was  begun 
with  respect  to  this  fishery  by  the  University  oi 
Miami  Marine  Laboratory  in  October  of  1955 
with  emphasis  on  net  selectivity.  This  work  was 
aimed  at  providing  interim  conservation  measure? 
until  further  and  more  comprehensive  scientific  re- 
search could  be  done  on  the  basic  aspects  of  the 
biology  of  the  shrimp,  particulary  growth  and 
mortality  rates.  This  preliminary  experimenta 
work,  while  yet  inconclusive,  does  nevertheless 
point  to  mesh-size  regulation  as  a  possible  prac 
tical  means  of  controlling  the  size  of  shrimj 
landed  by  permitting  the  desired  escapement  oi 
undersized  shrimp  during  the  trawling  operation 
It  should,  however,  also  take  into  account  othe> 
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factors,  such  as  shrimp-size  variation  by  depth 
md  season  and  the  ratio  of  sexes  in  the  catch 
leriving  from  a  given  mesh  size. 

Since  the  Tortugas  shrimp  fishery  is  a  joint 
ishery  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  it  follows 
;hat  any  conservation  program  of  research  and 
regulation  can  most  effectively  be  carried  out  by 
;ome  suitable  agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
ties. The  participation  of  Cuban  fishermen  in 
his  fishery  is  relatively  small  at  present,  owing  in 
arge  part  to  the  condition  of  the  fishery.  As  the 
productivity  of  the  fishery  is  increased,  however, 
t  will  no  doubt  attract  increasing  Cuban  partici- 
pation. It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
search work  indicated  and  any  resulting  conser- 
vation regulations  be  effectuated  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  two  countries. 

The  convention  provides  for  the  establishment 
)f  the  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of 
Shrimp  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  the 
nechanism  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
convention.  The  Commission  will  be  composed 
)f  two  national  sections,  each  consisting  of  three 
nembers  appointed  by  the  respective  Govern- 
nents.  Each  section  has  one  vote  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Commission.  Decisions  of  the  Com- 
nission  require  the  approval  of  both  sections. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with  two  principal 
luties :  obtaining  scientific  information  pertaining 
o  the  stocks  of  shrimp  of  common  concern  in  the 
xmvention  area  in  order  to  determine  the  meas- 
ires  necessary  for  their  conservation ;  and,  on  the 
>asis  of  this  information,  adopting  appropriate 
egulations-,  which  will  enter  into  force,  in  the 
bsence  of  objection  by  either  party,  sixty  days 
iter  notification  of  the  regulations  to  the  parties. 

The  convention  provides  that  each  Government 
aay  establish  an  advisory  committee  for  its  na- 
tional section. 

Joint  expenses  of  the  Commission  are  to  be  paid 
iy  contributions  made  by  the  United  States  and 
Juba.  The  budget  of  joint  expenses  and  the 
[hare  of  each  Government  is  to  be  determined  by 
!he  Commission  and  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ments for  approval.  The  share  of  each  country 
b  the  joint  expenses  is  to  be  related  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  catch  from  the  shrimp  stocks  of 
lommon  concern  in  the  convention  area  taken  by 
Vessels  which  belong  to  that  country. 
j  It  is  estimated  that  joint  costs  arising  from  the 

onvention  will  amount  to  not  more  than  $200,000 
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annually,  of  which  the  preponderant  share  will 
fall  to  the  United  States  owing  to  the  relatively 
small  Cuban  participation  at  the  present  time  in 
the  shrimp  stocks  covered  by  the  convention.  It 
is  expected  that  in  due  course  Cuba's  participa- 
tion in  these  stocks  will  increase,  and  its  share 
of  the  joint  expenses  become  correspondingly 
larger.  With  regard  to  the  cost  factor,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish working  relations  with  any  international, 
public  or  private  institution  or  organization  or 
any  individual.  This  authorization  will  enable 
the  Commission  to  avail  itself  of  the  research  fa- 
cilities of  existing  organizations  if  doing  so 
proves  practicable. 

Prior  to  negotiations  with  Cuba,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
undertook  lengthy  discussions  with  the  concerned 
groups  in  the  gulf  area,  including  State  officials. 
The  convention  represents  principles  on  which 
wide  agreement  was  reached. 

The  convention  will  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification.  It 
will  continue  in  force  for  10  years  and  thereafter 
until  terminated  by  either  party  on  1  year's  no- 
tice. The  convention  requires  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  review  in  the  sixth  year  the  effectiveness 
of  the  convention. 

At  an  early  date  the  Congress  will  be  requested 
to  consider  implementing  legislation  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
convention. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Christian  A.  Herter, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

(Enclosure  :  Convention  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp,  signed 
at  Havana,  August  IS,  1958.) 

TEXT  OF  CONVENTION 

Convention  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Cuba  fob  the  Conservation  of  Shbimp 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Cuba,  considering  their  common  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  maximum  sustainable  pro- 
ductivity of  stocks  of  shrimp  of  common  concern  in 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  and 
the  Florida  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  in  promot- 
ing the  scientific  studies  necessary  to  ascertain  the  con- 
servation measures  required  for  this  purpose,  and  desir- 
ing to  establish  procedures  for  coordinating  such  studies 
and  for  placing  in  effect  such  conservation  measures  as 
may  be  necessary,  agree  as  follows : 
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ARTICLE     I 

The  area  to  which  this  Convention  applies,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Convention  area",  shall  be  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  the 
Florida  coast  of  the  United  States,  including  territorial 
waters,  in  which  are  found  stocks  of  shrimp  of  common 
concern. 

ARTICLE  II 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  for 
the  Conservation  of  Shrimp  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Commission",  which 
shall  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Convention.  The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  two  national  sections, 
a  United  States  section  consisting  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
Cuban  section  consisting  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

2.  Each  national  section  shall  have  one  vote.  Decisions 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  made  only  by  approval  of  both 
sections. 

3.  The  Commission  may  decide  upon  and  amend,  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  meetings 
and  for  the  performance  of  its  functions  and  duties. 

4.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  year 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  agreed  by  both  na- 
tional sections.  The  date  and  place  of  the  first  meeting 
shall  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the 
Governments. 

5.  The  Commission  shall  decide  on  the  most  convenient 
place  for  the  establishment  of  its  headquarters. 

6.  At  its  first  meeting  the  Commission  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  the  members  of  one  national  section 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  the  members  of  the  other 
national  section.  The  chairman  and  vice  chairman  shall 
hold  office  for  a  period  of  two  years.  In  each  succeeding 
term,  the  office  of  chairman  and  vice  chairman  shall  alter- 
nate between  the  respective  national  sections. 

7.  Each  section  of  the  Commission  may  appoint  its 
own  advisers  who  shall  be  invited  by  the  Commission  to 
attend  all  nonexecutive  sessions  of  the  Commission. 

8.  Each  section  of  the  Commission  may  hold  public 
hearings  within  the  territory  of  its  own  country. 

9.  The  official  languages  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
English  and  Spanish,  and  members  of  the  Commission 
may  use  either  language  during  meetings.  The  minutes, 
official  documents  and  publications  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  both  languages,  but  official  correspondence 
of  the  Commission  may  be  written  in  either  language. 

10.  The  expenses  incurred  by  each  national  section 
shall  be  borne  by  its  Government.  The  share  of  each 
country  in  the  joint  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  related  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  catch  from 
the  shrimp  stocks  of  common  concern  in  the  Convention 
area  taken  by  vessels  which  belong  to  that  country. 

11.  The  budget  of  joint  expenses  and  the  share  of  each 
Government  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission  and 
submitted  to  the  Governments  for  approval. 

12.  The  Commission  shall  authorize  the  disbursement 
of  funds  for  the  joint  expenses  of  the  Commission  and 


may  employ  necessary  personnel  for  the  performance  of 
its  functions  and  duties. 

13.  The  Commission  shall  designate  a  technically  com- 
petent Director  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Commission.  Subject  to  such  rules  and  procedures  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Commission,  the  Director  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  over  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

ARTICLE  III 

1.  The  Commission  shall  have  responsibility  for : 

(a)  Obtaining  scientific  information  regarding  the 
abundance,  life  history,  and  ecology  of  stocks  of 
shrimp  of  common  concern  in  the  Convention  area 
in  order  to  determine  the  measures  necessary  for 
their  conservation. 

(b)  Publishing  or  otherwise  disseminating  reports 
relative  to  the  results  of  its  findings  and  such  other 
scientific  reports  and  statistical  data  as  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  Convention. 

(c)  Adopting,  with  respect  to  the  Convention 
area,  such  regulations,  based  on  scientific  findings, 
as  are  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
Convention. 

2.  Each  of  the  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1(c)  above  shall  become  effective  with  respect  to 
the  Contracting  Parties  sixty  days  following  notification 
of  the  regulation  by  the  Commission  to  each  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties,  except  that  either  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  may  prevent  entry  into  force  of  a  regulation  by 
lodging  objection  thereto  with  the  Commission  before  the 
expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period. 

3.  The  Commission  shall  notify  the  other  Contracting 
Party  immediately  upon  receipt  of  objection  to  a 
regulation. 

4.  In  discharging  its  responsibilities  the  Commission 
may  establish  working  relations  with  any  international, 
public  or  private  institution  or  organization  or  any 
individual. 

5.  The  Commission  shall  submit  annually  to  the  re- 
spective Parties  a  report  on  its  work,  together  with  any 
recommendations,  and  shall  also  inform  them,  whenever 
it  is  deemed  advisable,  on  any  matter  relating  to  the 
objectives  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  keep  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable all  records  requested  by  the  Commission  and  to 
furnish  compilations  of  such  records  and  other  informa- 
tion upon  request  of  the  Commission.  No  Contracting 
Party  shall  be  required  hereunder  to  provide  the  records 
of  individual  operations. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  in  taking  appropriate  and  effective  action  to  enforce 
any  regulations  which  enter  into  force  pursuant  to  Article 
III  of  this  Convention.  Accordingly,  the  Contracting 
Parties  agree  as  follows : 

1.  Any  national  or  vessel  of  a  Contracting  Party  whici 
engages  in  operations  on  the  high  seas  in  violation  oi 
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egulations  which  enter  into  force  pursuant  to  Article  III 
f  this  Convention  may  be  seized  by  duly  authorized  offi- 
ers  of  the  other  Contracting  Party  and  detained  by  the 
fficers  making  such  seizure  and  delivered  as  soon  as 
racticable  to  an  authorized  official  of  the  country  to 
rhich  such  person  or  vessel  belongs,  at  the  nearest  point 
>  the  place  of  seizure  or  elsewhere  as  may  be  agreed 
pon. 

2.  The  authorities  of  the  country  to  which  such  person 
r  vessel  belongs  alone  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  conduct 
rosecutions  for  violation  of  the  regulations  which  enter 
ato  force  pursuant  to  Article  III  of  this  Convention  and 
o  impose  penalties  for  such  violation,  and  the  witnesses 
nd  proof  necessary  for  such  prosecutions,  so  far  as  any 
ritnesses  or  proofs  are  under  the  control  of  the  seizing 
!ountry,  shall  be  furnished  with  all  reasonable  prompti- 
ude  to  the  authorities  having  jurisdiction  to  conduct  the 
irosecutions. 

3.  Each  contracting  party  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
•roper  observance  of  this  Convention  and  of  any  regula- 
ions  adopted  under  the  provisions  thereof  in  the  portions 
f  its  waters  covered  thereby. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  meet,  during  the  sixth 
ear  of  the  operation  of  this  Convention,  to  review  the 
ffeetiveness  of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  and,  if 
esirable,  to  consider  means  by  which  they  may  more 
ffeetively  be  carried  out. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  be  construed  as  pre- 
enting  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  or  in  the  case 
t  the  United  States,  any  of  the  States,  from  making  or 
lforcing  laws  or  regulations  which  in  the  absence  of  this 
onvention  would  be  valid  relative  to  any  fisheries  of 
te  Convention  area  so  far  as  such  laws  or  regulations 
')  not  preclude  the  discharge  of  the  Commission's 
isponsibilities. 


ARTICLE  VIII 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  instru- 
ents  of  ratification  exchanged  at  Habana  as  soon  as 
•acticable. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  and  shall  re- 

lin  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  thereafter 
itil  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  either  Contracting 
(irty  shall  have  given  written  notice  to  the  other  of 
i  desire  to  terminate  the  Convention. 

I  In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
•Te  signed  the  present  Convention. 

[Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Spanish  lan- 
jages,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  equal  authenticity,  at 
|ibana  this  15th  day  of  August,  1958. 

(For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Eakl  E.  T.  Smith 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba : 

GtJELL 

m\  20,   1959 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Estate  Tax  Deduction  for  Charitable  Transfers  Subjected 
to  Foreign  Death  Taxes.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 
137.    H.  Rept.  82.    February  26,  1959.    7  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Extension  of  Loans  of  Naval  Vessels  to 
the  Governments  of  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  Republic 
of  China.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  3366.  March  2, 
1959.    9  pp. 

Favoring  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parlia- 
mentary Conference  for  1959  in  Washington,  D.C.  Re- 
port to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  34.  H.  Rept.  94. 
March  3, 1959.    2  pp. 

Authorizing  an  Appropriation  for  Pan  American  Games 
To  Be  Held  in  Chicago,  111.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 
2575.    H.  Rept.  95.    March  3, 1959.    2  pp. 

Certain  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  Their  Survivors,  Who  Were  Captured  and 
Held  as  Prisoners  of  War  in  the  Korean  Hostilities. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  4121.     H.  Rept.  141.     March 

4,  1959.     5  pp. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization.  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  made  by  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pursuant  to 

5.  Res.  235  as  extended,  85th  Congress,  2d  session.     S. 
Rept.  78.     March  5,  1959.     8  pp. 

Authorizing  Free  Communication  Services  to  Official  Par- 
ticipants in  the  Ninth  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Radio  Consultative  Committee.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.J.  Res.  47.  S.  Rept.  81.  March  5,  1959. 
4  pp. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities :  Annual  Report 
for  the  Year  1958.  H.  Rept.  187.  March  9,  1959. 
104  pp. 

Requiring  a  Study  To  Be  Conducted  of  the  Effect  of  In- 
creasing the  Diversion  of  Water  From  Lake  Michigan 
Into  the  Illinois  Waterway  for  Navigation,  and  for 
Other  Purposes.  Report  together  with  minority,  sup- 
plemental, and  separate  views  to  accompany  H.R.  1. 
H.  Rept.  191.     March  9,  1959.     25  pp. 

Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  made  by  its 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
pursuant  to  S.  Res.  236,  85th  Congress,  2d  session,  as 
extended.     S.  Rept.  97.     March  9,  1959.     28  pp. 

1959  Joint  Economic  Report.  Report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
January  1959  Economic  Report  of  the  President  with 
minority  and  other  views  and  the  economic  outlook  for 
1959  prepared  by  the  committee  staff.  S.  Rept.  98. 
March  9,  1959.     76  pp. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation  To  Pay  Certain 
Claims  and  Judgments  Against  the  United  States. 
Communication  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  to 
pay  claims  for  damages,  audited  claims,  and  judgments 
rendered  against  the  United  States,  as  provided  by 
various  laws,  in  the  amount  of  $2,570,198,  together  with 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  indefinite 
interest  and  costs  and  to  cover  increases  in  rates  of 
exchange  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  claims  in  foreign 
currency.     H.   Doc.  95.     March  11,   1959.     35  pp. 

Authorizing  Service  by  Canadian  Vessels  for  Certain 
Alaska  Ports.  Report  to  accompany  S.  175.  S.  Rept. 
99.     March  11,  1959.     6  pp. 

Final  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Space  and  As- 
tronautics of  the  United  States  Senate  Pursuant  to  S. 
Res.  256  of  the  85th  Congress.  S.  Rept.  100.  March 
11,  1959.     76  pp. 
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ITU  International  Radio  Committee 
Convenes  at  Los  Angeles 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  address  by  TV.  T.  Af. 
Beale,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  before  the  opening  session  of  the  ninth 
Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee  {CCIR  [Comite  consultatif 
international  des  radio  communications])  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  April  2,  together  with  Depart- 
ment announcements  concerning  the  meeting. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  BEALE 

Press  release  239  dated  April  1 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  country  has  been  greatly  privileged,  for  it 
was  at  Washington  that  the  International  Radio 
Consultative  Committee  was  created  in  1927  and  it 
was  at  Atlantic  City  in  1947  that  the  radio  con- 
ference adopted  the  principle  of  the  engineered 
allocation  of  frequencies  to  communications  serv- 
ices. Now  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  takes  its  place 
in  a  roster  which  contains  many  famous  names. 
For  we  should  not  forget  that  this  Committee 
traces  its  origin  back  to  the  founding  in  Paris,  94 
years  ago,  of  the  International  Telegraph  Union. 
When  the  first  International  Telegraph  Conven- 
tion was  signed  on  May  17,  1865,  our  Civil  War 
had  only  just  drawn  to  a  close  and  our  country 
had  suffered  the  loss  of  the  Great  Emancipator, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  At  that  time  this  great  State 
of  California  had  belonged  to  the  Union  only  15 
years. 

Let  me  recall  for  a  minute  some  of  the  high- 
lights in  the  historical  background  against  which 
we  are  meeting  today.  When  the  Paris  convention 
was  revised  in  1868  in  Vienna,  Franz  Josef  the 
First  was  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hun- 
gary. When  it  was  again  revised  in  Rome  in  1872, 
Italy  had  been  unified  for  only  a  year.  And  by 
1875,  when  the  Union  met  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 


Czar  Alexander  the  Second  had  emancipated  the 
serfs. 

A  listing  of  these  events  serves  to  point  up  how 
relatively  young  the  CCIR  is  and  at  the  same  time 
emphasizes  the  rapidity  of  developments  during 
the  lifetime  of  your  organization.  To  many  of 
us,  for  whom  the  memory  of  Lindbergh's  historic 
flight  is  still  vivid,  the  year  1927  is  not  ancient 
history.  But  I  feel  quite  certain  that,  had  the 
Conference  been  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  that  year, 
I  would  not  then  have  flown  from  Washington 
solely  to  welcome  you,  as  I  have  done  on  this 
occasion. 

Anticipating  Future  Communications  Requirements 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  dwell  on  pa 
history  and  the  progress  already  made  by  your 
organization,  especially  that  made  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.     You  can  take  pride  indeed  in 
your  past  accomplishments.    And  I  am  certain 
that  you  welcome  the  challenging  tasks  you  will 
undertake  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.    Today 
you  are  studying  the  requirements  for  communi- 
cation service  with  outer  space  on  an  urgent  basis. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  need  for  such  studies 
seemed  indefinitely  far  in  the  future.     But,  as 
you  have  recognized,  the  requirements  for  this 
new  service  are  a  very  real,  practical,  current 
problem  for  which  the  Radio  Administrative  Con- 
ference at  Geneva  will  have  to  consider  frequency 
allocation  needs.    I  am  confident  this  Committe( 
will  make  a  solid  contribution  to  the  understand- 
ing and  resolution  of  these  problems.     It  is  alsc 
important  for  the  future  that  you  have  undei 
active  consideration  the  problems  of  still  anothei 
new  service — stereophonic  broadcasting — througl 
which  new  dimension  and  depth  will  be  given  tc 
the  transmission  of  sound. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  farsightedness  of  the  origi 
nators  of  the  CCIR,  and  must  be  a  source  of  grati 
fication  to  all  of  you,  that  the  many  technica 
problems  brought  about  by  the  expansion  of  th| 
art  of  radio  into  the  broad  field  of  electronic 
development  could  be  met  and  solved  through  th 
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?ears  on  an  international  basis  with  such  success, 
[f  questions  concerning  newly  developing  servi- 
ces and  techniques  have  not  become  major  inter- 
lational  telecommunications  problems,  it  is 
>ecause  the  CCIK  has  anticipated  them  and  rec- 
>mmended  procedures  for  their  resolution  at  an 
sarly  stage. 

The  attributes  of  the  CCIR  have  been  many, 
[t  has  anticipated  future  communication  require- 
nents  and  recognized  the  importance  of  flexibility 
'or  research  and  development  in  new  areas  of 
lommunication.  It  has  never  waited  for  prob- 
ems  to  become  acute.  Particularly  in  the  period 
ince  1947,  when,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  change 
n  approach  to  the  allocation  of  frequencies  for 
adio  communication  service  was  made,  the  CCIE 
Las  put  into  early  study  a  great  many  technical 
)roblems. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  most  of  these  prob- 
ems,  but  I  would  still  like  to  recall  some  of  them, 
uch  as  those  of  the  propagation  characteristics  of 
arious  frequencies,  and  the  operational  charac- 
eristics  and  techniques  for  particular  services  to 
irovide  for  maximum  efficiency  and  capacity  for 
ach  service.  This  had  the  long-range  view  not 
nly  of  providing  for  future  expansion  of  com- 
mnication  service  but  also  of  providing  for  con- 
arvation  of  the  frequency  spectrum. 
The  CCIR  has  emphasized  the  need  for  future 
tandardization  for  international  communication 
jrvice  to  the  widest  extent  possible.  It  has  also 
illed  for  the  development  of  more  efficient  trans- 
utters,  receivers,  and  complete  communications 
^sterns  and  for  accuracy  in  monitoring  and  in 
andardizing  frequency  signals. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the 
isults  of  which  you  are  proud  could  only  have 
sen  achieved  by  adherence  to  the  main  objectives 
£  the  International  Telecommunication  Union, 
et  me  recall  to  your  minds  that  these  objectives 
re:  first,  to  maintain  and  extend  international  co- 
Deration  for  the  improvement  and  .rational  use 
,f  telecommunications;  second,  to  promote  the  de- 
plopment  of  technical  facilities  and  their  most 
jficient  operations;  and  lastly,  to  harmonize  the 
lotions  of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  these  com- 
I  on  ends. 

I  would  emphasize  the  words  "international  co- 
nation," "development  of  technical  facilities," 
id  "harmonize  the  actions  of  nations."  To  me 
iey  are  worth  emphasizing,  first,  because  my 
overnment   recognizes   the   vital    international 


importance  of  the  work  which  is  the  particular 
responsibility  of  this  Committee  and,  second,  be- 
cause these  are  the  objectives  which  my  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  achieve  through  its  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

We  believe  that  these  principles  of  international 
cooperation,  technical  assistance,  and  mutual  aid 
should  be  applied  not  only  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  telecommunication  but  in  carrying 
out  the  numerous  other  activities  pursued  under 
the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations.  That  is  why 
my  Government  attaches  such  great  importance 
to  other  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N.,  several 
of  which  work  closely  with  the  ITU,  such  as 
ICAO  [International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion], UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization] ,  and  WMO 
[World  Meteorological  Organization] . 

Responsibilities  as  Citizens 

Today  we  live  in  an  era  of  interdependence. 
An  event  in  one  part  of 'the  world  has  repercus- 
sions in  other  parts,  adverse  or  favorable.  If  you 
will  forgive  me  for  borrowing  from  your  phrase- 
ology, there  are  times  when  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic frequency  bands  seem  overcrowded  and 
one  could  wish  that  in  those  fields  we  might  dupli- 
cate your  success  in  agreeing  on  allocations. 

As  communicators  you  have  solved  many  tech- 
nical problems.  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  re- 
solve many  more.  But  you  are  also  citizens  in 
an  interdependent  world,  and  as  such  you  bear 
additional  responsibilities.  In  your  expert  ca- 
pacity you  have  contributed  to  the  tremendous 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  our  ability  to  com- 
municate with  each  other.  In  your  other  capacity 
you  must  share  the  deep  concern  of  all  men  of 
good  will  that  the  ideas  we  communicate  should 
promote  the  peace  and  well-being  of  all  nations. 

In  this  audience  today  are  representatives  of 
54  countries.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you 
are  visiting  this  country  for  the  first  time.  Many, 
I  hope,  we  can  count  as  old  friends.  During  the 
weeks  you  will  spend  in  this  delightful  city  and 
State  I  hope  you  will  come  to  know  and  under- 
stand us  or  learn  to  know  us  better,  as  the  case  may 
be.  I  recognize  that,  to  you  who  communicate 
so  freely,  no  parts  of  the  world  and  no  peoples  are 
wholly  unfamiliar.  But  I  would  hope  that  this 
conference  would  not  only  advance  the  art  of 
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communication  but  assist  the  communication  of 
ideas. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  it  is  not  only  in  the 
field  of  communications  that  the  world  has 
changed,  and  this  country  with  it.  Few  of  those 
who  attended  the  conference  in  Washington  in 
1927  could  have  imagined  that  the  Marshall  plan 
would  already  be  in  operation  when  they  met 
again  in  1947.  And  today  this  country  can  point 
to  many  developments  in  the  field  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  which  you  will  want  to  take  into 
account  in  arriving  at  your  understanding  of  our 
country.  For,  as  I  have  suggested,  we  have 
sought  to  apply  in  this  broad  field  the  principles 
you  have  found  so  effective  in  your  own  special 
field  of  interest. 

In  doing  so  my  Government  has  associated  it- 
self with  others  in  multilateral  organizations  for 
the  expansion  of  international  trade  and  the  pro- 
motion of  economic  development.  We  take  some 
considerable  pride  that  our  country,  in  coopera- 
tion with  many  others,  has  brought  about  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  trade  barriers  which 
stifle  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  through- 
out the  world.  Through  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  we  have  helped  to  promote  exchange 
stability  and  to  alleviate  balance-of -payments  dif- 
ficulties. With  other  members  of  the  World 
Bank  we  have  been  able  to  render  development 
assistance  through  loans.  We  have  collaborated 
with  other  international  organizations,  including 
many  agencies  of  the  U.N.,  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove economic  conditions  and  raise  living  stand- 
ards throughout  the  world.  Moreover,  when 
needs  have  arisen  which  could  not  be  met  by 
other  means,  we  have  sought  to  supplement  these 
international  efforts  from  our  own  resources 
through  institutions  established  for  that  purpose. 

In  mentioning  what  we  have  done  in  recent 
years  I  do  so  not  to  solicit  your  praise.  My  sole 
purpose  is  that  you  may  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  development  of  our  national  thinking. 
We  would  have  you  see  behind  the  form  to  the 
substance,  so  that  we  may  encourage  that  com- 
munication of  ideas  which  your  achievements  fa- 
cilitate. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
26    (press  release  225)    that  the  ninth  Plenary 


Assembly  of  the  International  Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CCIR)  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  would  convene  at  Los 
Angeles  April  1, 1959,  at  the  invitation  of  the  city 
and  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  CCIE  was  established  in  1927  by  the  Inter- 
national Radio  Conference  at  Washington  and  was 
reconstituted  as  a  permanent  organ  of  the  Inter- 1 
national  Telecommunication  Union  in  1947. 

The  Plenary  Assembly  will  provide  an  excellent 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  information  between 
American  radio  communications  experts  and  their 
counterparts  from  all  over  the  world.  Partici- 
pants from  other  countries  will  also  have  the  op-. 
portunity  to  observe  at  firsthand  recent  American 
advances  in  telecommunications  and  electronics. 
An  extensive  program  of  extra-official  activities 
has  been  prepared  by  Government  and  industry ! 
representatives,  to  permit  the  delegates  to  visit, 
electronics  and  communications  installations  in 
the  area  and  to  see  America. 

Official  delegations  from  some  50  countries  as 
well  as  representatives  from  private  operating 
agencies,  international  organizations,  science,  and 
industry  are  expected  to  attend  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  will  consider  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  study  groups  since  the  last  Assembly, 
which  cover  the  entire  field  of  research  and  opera- 
tional techniques  in  radiocommunications  and  elec- 
tronics. The  results  will  be  reviewed  and  for- 
warded for  consideration  by  the  ITU  Radio 
Conference  (Geneva,  August  1959)  with  recom- 
mendations to  be  included  in  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions. It  will  also  formulate  a  program  of  study 
group  activity  for  the  3-year  period  until  the  next 
Assembly. 

The  plenary  sessions  and  the  various  study 
group  meetings  will  continue  through  the  month 
of  April. 

The  Department  announced  on  March  28  (press 
release  230)  that  W.  T.  M.  Beale,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  would  wel- 
come the  delegations  to  the  opening  session  of  the 
ninth  Plenary  Assembly. 

The  Department  announced  on  March  31  (press 
release  235)  that  Arthur  L.  Lebel,  assistant  chiei 
of  the  Telecommunications  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  would  serve  as  chairman  of  th( 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  ninth  Plenary  Assembl) 
of  the  International  Radio  Consultative  Commit 
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se    of    the    International    Telecommunication 
nion.     He  will  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the 

.ssembly. 


lr.  Dillon  Leaves  Washington 
or  SEATO  Meeting 

Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
[fairs,  left  Washington  on  April  3  to  attend  the 
fth  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Jreaty  Organization  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
"ollowing  is  the  text  of  his  departure  statement, 
ogether  with  an  announcement  of  a  change  in 
he  U.S.  delegation. 

lr.  Dillon's  Departure  Statement 

ress  release  245  dated  April  3 

I  am  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to 
he  SEATO  Council  meeting  in  Wellington. 

SEATO's  high  purpose  as  a  barrier  against 
Communist  aggression  in  all  its  forms  in  the  treaty 
irea  has  been  fully  justified  by  events.  The  free 
lations  of  the  area  have  been  able  to  pursue  their 
hosen  courses  of  national  development  without 
,rmed  interference  from  the  forces  of  communism. 

At  the  coming  meeting  we  shall  discuss  ways 
o  strengthen  SEATO.  It  will  also  afford  me  a 
celcome  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted 
nth  the  foreign  ministers  and  other  representa- 
ives  of  our  SEATO  allies.  I  shall  be  particu- 
arly  happy  to  see  again  our  host,  Prime  Minis- 
er  Nash  of  New  Zealand. 

Following  the  SEATO  Council  meeting,  I  shall 
;o  to  Baguio  to  attend  the  annual  conference  of 

ur  ambassadors  in  the  Far  East.  En  route  to 
iaguio,  I  shall  stop  off  in  Canberra,  Djakarta, 

nd  Manila  for  brief,  informal  talks. 

nnouncement  of  Change  in  Delegation  ' 

'  The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
|l  (press  release  237)  that  J.  Graham  Parsons, 
deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Af- 
iairs,  would  accompany  Under  Secretary  Dillon 
0  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  SEATO 
Council  of  Ministers  in  place  of  Assistant  Sec- 


retary   for    Far    Eastern    Affairs    Walter    S. 
Robertson. 


'For  a  list  of  the  U.S.  delegation,   see  Bulletin  of 
pr.  13,  1959.  p.  536. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic  with  annexes.  Done  at  Ge- 
neva September  19,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March  26, 
1952.  •  TIAS  2487. 

Accession  deposited:  Laos,  March  6, 1959. 
Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  application  to  (with 

reservations  and  declarations)  :  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia, 

and  Trinidad,  March  5,  1959. 

Aviation 

Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 

services  in  Iceland. 
Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 

services  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Done  at  Geneva  September  25,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
June  6,  1958.    TIAS  4048  and  4049,  respectively. 

Accessions  deposited:  Australia,  March  5,  1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration    extending    standstill    provisions    of    article 

XVI :  4  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Done  at  Geneva  November  30,  1957.1 

Signatures:  Greece,  February  9,  1959;  France,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1959. 
Proces-verbal  extending  the  validity  of  the  declaration1 

extending  the  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI :  4  of 

the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at 

Geneva  November  22, 1958. ' 

Signatures:  Greece,  February  9,  1959;  France,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1959. 
Protocol   relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment 

of  new  schedule  III — Brazil — to  the  General  Agreement 

on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  December  31, 

1958.1 

Signatures:  Norway,  February  5,  1959;  France,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1959 ;  Sweden,  February  16,  1959 ;  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  February  20,  1959; 
Austria,  February  27,  1959 ;  Denmark,  February  28, 
1959;  Italy   (subject  to  ratification),  March  6,  1959. 

Weather 

Agreement  on  North  Atlantic  ocean  stations.     Done  at 
Paris  February  25,  1954.     Entered  into  force  February 
1,  1955.    TIAS  3186. 
Accession  deposited:  Australia,  March  5, 1959. 

BILATERAL 
Germany 

Agreement  relating  to  advance  payment  by  Germany  on 
its  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  for  postwar  eco- 
nomic assistance  under  the  agreement  of  February  27, 
1953  (TIAS  2795).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Bonn  March  20,  1959.  Entered  into  force  March  20, 
1959. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Haiti 

Agreement  amending  the  Air  Force  mission  agreement 
signed  at  Washington  January  4,  1949,  as  extended 
(TIAS  1863,  2807,  and  3728).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Port-au-Prince  February  20,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  February  20, 1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Resignations 

Walter  S.  Robertson  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
effective  July  1,  1959.  (For  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Robertson, 
see  White  House  press  release  dated  April  1.) 


Designations 

Clifford  H.  Willson  as  Commissioner  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Reconstruction,  Taipei,  effective  March 
22.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  233  dated 
March  30.) 

Saxton  Bradford  as  Deputy  for  Operations  to  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Coordination  of 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Relations,  effective 
June  1.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  231 
dated  March  30.) 


Check  List  of  Department  off  State 
Press  Releases:  March  30-April  5 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Releases  issued  prior  to  March  30  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  204  of  March 
19,  211  and  212  of  March  23,  225  of  March  26,  227, 
228,  and  229  of  March  27,  and  230  of  March  28. 

No.        Date  Subject 

*231    3/30    Bradford  appointment  (biographic  de- 
tails). 
*232    3/30    Educational  exchange   (Afghanistan). 
*233    3/30    Willson    designation    (biographic    de- 
tails). 

234  3/31    DLF  loan  to  Somalia  (rewrite). 

235  3/31    Delegate   to   CCIR  plenary   assembly 

(rewrite). 

236  3/31     Straus   report  on  private  investment 

abroad. 

237  3/31     SEATO  delegation  (rewrite). 
*238    3/31    Educational  exchange  (India). 

239  4/1      Beale:  International  Radio  Consulta- 

tive Committee. 

240  4/1      Four-power  communique. 

241  4/2      DLF  loan  to  Haiti  (rewrite). 

242  4/2      Herter :  NATO  10th  anniversary. 
♦243    4/2      Cultural  exchange  (Colombia). 

♦244    4/2      Parsons    to   be    nominated    Assistant 

Secretary  (biographic  details). 
245    4/3      Dillon :  departure  for  SEATO  meeting. 
247    4/4      Herter :  College  News  Conference. 


♦Not  printed. 
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offensive  and  an  analysis  of  its  motives  and  objectives. 
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The  Importance  of  Understanding 


Address  by  President  Eisenhower 1 


Now,  like  any  other  individual  invited  to  speak 
on  a  subject  of  his  own  choosing  before  a  collegi- 
ate group,  I  have  been  confronted  with  the  need 
for  making  one  or  two  decisions.  One  of  these 
has  been  the  selection  of  a  subject  that  you  here 
might  consider  to  be  both  current  and  interest- 
ing. Another  has  been  the  length  of  the  time  I 
might  need  for  its  exposition. 

Napoleon,  reflecting  upon  the  desirable  quali- 
ties of  a  political  constitution,  once  remarked  that 
such  a  document  should  preferably  be  short  and 
always  vague  in  meaning.  Unfortunately  he  did 
not  comment  upon  the  appropriate  length  and 
character  of  a  talk  commemorating  Founders 
Day  at  a  liberal  arts  college.  But  if  I  do  not  wan- 
der too  far  from  my  text,  I  can,  at  least,  attain 
reasonable  brevity — and  I  do  assure  you  that  there 
will  be  nothing  vague  about  the  convictions  I 
express. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  talk  to  you  about  educa- 
tion, but  I  shall  speak  of  one  vital  purpose  of 
education — the  development  of  understanding — 
understanding,  so  that  we  may  use  with  some 
measure  of  wisdom  the  knowledge  we  may  have 
acquired,  whether  in  school  or  out.  For  no  mat- 
ter how  much  intellectual  luggage  we  carry 
around  in  our  heads,  it  becomes  valuable  only  if 
we  know  how  to  use  the  information.  Only  if  we 
are  able  to  relate  one  fact  of  a  problem  to  the 
others  do  we  truly  understand  them. 

This  is  my  subject  today — the  need  for  greater 
individual  and  collective  understanding  of  some 
of  the  international  facts  of  today's  life.  We  need 
to  understand  our  country's  purpose  and  role  in 
strengthening  the  world's  free  nations,  which, 
with  us,  see  our  concepts  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity  threatened  by  atheistic  dictatorship. 


'Made  at  the  1959  Gettysburg  College  convocation  at 
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If  through  education,  no  matter  how  acquired, 
people  develop  understanding  of  basic  issues  and 
so  can  distinguish  between  the  common,  long-term 
good  of  all,  on  the  one  hand,  and  convenient  but 
shortsighted  expediency,  on  the  other,  they  will 
support  policies  under  which  the  Nation  will  pros- 
per. And  if  people  should  ever  lack  the  discern- 
ment to  understand  or  the  character  to  rise  above 
their  own  selfish,  short-term  interests,  free  gov- 
ernment would  become  well  nigh  impossible  to 
sustain.  Such  a  government  would  be  reduced  to 
nothing  more  than  a  device  which  seeks  merely  to 
accommodate  itself  and  the  country's  good  to  the 
bitter  tugs  of  war  of  conflicting  pressure  groups. 
Disaster  could  eventually  result. 

Facts  About  Mutual  Security  Program 

Though  the  subject  I  have  assigned  myself  is 
neither  abstruse  nor  particularly  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, its  importance  to  our  national  and  indi- 
vidual lives  is  such  that  failure  to  marshal,  to  or- 
ganize, and  to  analyze  the  facts  pertaining  to  it 
could  have  for  all  of  us  consequences  of  the  most 
serious  character.  We  must  study,  think,  and  de- 
cide on  the  governmental  program  that  we  term 
"mutual  security." 

The  true  need  and  value  of  this  program  will 
be  recognized  by  our  people  only  if  they  can  an- 
swer this  question:  "Why  should  America,  at 
heavy  and  immediate  sacrifice  to  herself,  assist 
many  other  nations,  particularly  the  less  devel- 
oped ones,  in  achieving  greater  moral,  economic, 
and  military  strength?" 

What  are  the  facts  ? 

The  first  and  most  important  fact  is  the  im- 
placable and  frequently  expressed  purpose  of  im- 
perialistic communism  to  promote  world  revolu- 
tion, destroy  freedom,  and  communize  the  world. 
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Its  methods  are  all-inclusive,  ranging  through  the 
use  of  propaganda,  political  subversion,  economic 
penetration,  and  the  use  or  the  threat  of  force. 

The  second  fact  is  that  our  country  is  today 
spending  an  aggregate  of  about  $47  billion  an- 
nually for  the  single  purpose  of  preserving  the 
Nation's  position  and  security  in  the  world.  This 
includes  the  costs  of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  mutual  secu- 
rity. All  three  are  mutually  supporting  and  are 
blended  into  one  program  for  our  safety.  The  size 
of  this  cost  conveys  something  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram's importance — to  the  world  and,  indeed,  to 
each  of  us. 

And  when  I  think  of  this  importance  to  us— 
think  of  it  in  this  one  material  figure — this  cost  an- 
nually for  every  single  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
the  entire  Nation  is  about  $275  a  year. 

The  next  fact  we  note  is  that,  since  the  Com- 
munist target  is  the  world,  every  nation  is  com- 
prehended in  their  campaign  for  domination.  The 
weak  and  the  most  exposed  stand  in  the  most  im- 
mediate danger. 

Another  fact,  that  we  ignore  to  our  peril,  is  that, 
if  aggression  or  subversion  against  the  weaker  of 
the  free  nations  should  achieve  successive  victo- 
ries, communism  would  step  by  step  overcome 
once-free  areas.  The  danger,  even  to  the  strong- 
est, would  become  increasingly  menacing. 

Clearly  the  self-interest  of  each  free  nation  im- 
pels it  to  resist  the  loss  to  imperialistic  commu- 
nism of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  any 
other  nation. 

Freedom  is  truly  indivisible. 

Viet-Nam's  Two  Great  Tasks 

To  apply  some  of  these  truths  to  a  particular 
case,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  country  of  Viet- 
Nam  and  the  importance  to  us  of  the  security  and 
progress  of  that  country.  It  is  located,  as  you 
know,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Asia,  exactly 
halfway  round  the  world  from  Gettysburg 
College. 

Viet- Nam  is  a  country  divided  into  two  parts, 
like  Korea  and  Germany.  The  southern  half, 
with  its  12  million  people,  is  free  but  poor.  It  is 
an  underdeveloped  country;  its  economy  is  weak, 
average  individual  income  being  less  than  $200  a 
year.  The  northern  half  has  been  turned  over  to 
communism.  A  line  of  demarcation  running 
along  the  17th  parallel  separates  the  two.    To  the 


north  of  this  line  stand  several  Communist  divi- 
sions. These  facts  pose  to  south  Viet-Nam  two 
great  tasks :  self-defense  and  economic  growth. 

Understandably  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  want 
to  make  their  country  a  thriving,  self-sufficient 
member  of  the  family  of  nations.  This  means 
economic  expansion. 

For  Viet-Nam's  economic  growth,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  capital  is  vitally  necessary.  Now,  the  na- 
tion could  create  the  capital  needed  for  growth  by 
stealing  from  the  already  meager  rice  bowls  of  its 
people  and  regimenting  them  into  work  battal- 
ions. This  enslavement  is  the  commune  system! 
adopted  by  the  new  overlords  of  Red  China.  Il 
would  mean,  of  course,  the  loss  of  freedom  withir 
the  country  without  any  hostile  outside  actior 
whatsoever. 

Another  way  for  Viet-Nam  to  get  the  necessary 
capital  is  through  private  investments  from  th« 
outside  and  through  governmental  loans  and 
where  necessary,  grants  from  other  and  more  for 
tunately  situated  nations. 

In  either  of  these  ways  the  economic  problem  o 
Viet-Nam  could  be  solved.  But  only  the  seconc 
way  can  preserve  freedom. 

And  there  is  still  the  other  of  Viet-Nam's  grea 
problems — how  to  support  the  military  forces  i 
needs  without  crushing  its  economy. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  large  Communis 
military  formations  in  the  north,  Free  Viet-Nan 
must  maintain  substantial  numbers  of  men  unde 
arms.  Moreover,  while  the  Government  ha 
shown  real  progress  in  cleaning  out  Communis 
guerrillas,  those  remaining  continue  to  be  a  dis 
ruptive  influence  in  the  nation's  life. 

Unassisted,  Viet-Nam  cannot  at  this  time  pre 
duce  and  support  the  military  formations  esser 
tial  to  it  or,  equally  important,  the  morale — th 
hope,  the  confidence,  the  pride — necessary  to  me€ 
the  dual  threat  of  aggression  from  without  an 
subversion  within  its  borders. 

Still  another  fact!  Strategically  south  Vie! 
Nam's  capture  by  the  Communists  would  brin 
their  power  several  hundred  miles  into  a  hithert 
free  region.  The  remaining  countries  in  Soutl 
east  Asia  would  be  menaced  by  a  great  flankin 
movement.  The  freedom  of  12  million  peop. 
would  be  lost  immediately  and  that  of  150  millio 
others  in  adjacent  lands  would  be  seriously  ei 
dangered.  The  loss  of  south  Viet-Nam  would  & 
in  motion  a  crumbling  process  that  could,  as  | 
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progressed,  have  grave  consequences  for  us  and 
for  freedom. 

Viet-Nam  must  have  a  reasonable  degree  of 
safety  now — both  for  her  people  and  for  her  prop- 
erty. Because  of  these  facts,  military  as  well  as 
economic  help  is  currently  needed  in  Viet-Nam. 

We  reach  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  our 
own  national  interests  demand  some  help  from  us 
in  sustaining  in  Viet-Nam  the  morale,  the  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  the  military  strength  neces- 
sary to  its  continued  existence  in  freedom. 

Viet-Nam  is  just  one  example.  One-third  of  the 
world's  people  face  a  similar  challenge.  All 
through  Africa  and  Southern  Asia  people  struggle 
to  preserve  liberty  and  improve  their  standards 
of  living,  to  maintain  their  dignity  as  humans.  It 
is  imperative  that  they  succeed. 

But  some  uninformed  Americans  believe  that 
we  should  turn  our  backs  on  these  people,  our 
friends.  Our  costs  and  taxes  are  very  real,  while 
the  difficulties  of  other  peoples  often  seem  remote 
from  us. 

But  the  costs  of  continuous  neglect  of  these  prob- 
lems would  be  far  more  than  we  must  now  bear — 
indeed  more  than  we  could  afford.  The  added 
costs  would  be  paid  not  only  in  vastly  increased 
outlays  of  money  but  in  larger  drafts  of  our  youth 
into  the  military  establishment  and  in  terms  of 
increased  danger  to  our  own  security  and 
prosperity. 

No  matter  what  areas  of  Federal  spending  must 
be  curtailed — and  some  should — our  safety  comes 
first.  Since  that  safety  is  necessarily  based  upon 
a  sound  and  thriving  economy,  its  protection  must 
equally  engage  our  earnest  attention. 

Trade-Deficit  Problems  of  Japan 

As  a  different  kind  of  example  of  free-nation 
interdependence,  there  is  Japan,  where  very  dif- 
ferent problems  exist,  but  problems  equally  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world.  Japan  is  an 
| essential  counterweight  to  Communist  strength  in 
Asia.  Her  industrial  power  is  the  heart  of  any 
collective  effort  to  defend  the  Far  East  against 
aggression. 

Her  more  than  90  million  people  occupy  a  coun- 
try where  the  arable  land  is  no  more  than  that  of 
! California.  More  than  perhaps  any  other  indus- 
trial nation,  Japan  must  export  to  live.  Last  year 
!3he  had  a  trade  deficit.  At  one  time  she  had  a 
thriving  trade  with  Asia,  particularly  with  her 
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nearest  neighbors.  Much  of  it  is  gone.  Her  prob- 
lems grow  more  grave. 

For  Japan  there  must  be  more  free- world  outlets 
for  her  products.  She  does  not  want  to  be  com- 
pelled to  become  dependent  as  a  last  resort  upon 
the  Communist  empire.  Should  she  ever  be  forced 
to  that  extremity,  the  blow  to  free-world  security 
would  be  incalculable ;  at  the  least  it  would  mean 
for  all  other  free  nations  greater  sacrifice,  greater 
danger,  and  lessened  economic  strength. 

What  happens  depends  largely  on  what  the  free- 
world  nations  can  and  will  do.  Upon  us,  upon 
you  here  in  this  audience,  rests  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. We  must  weigh  the  facts,  fit  them  into 
place,  and  decide  on  our  course  of  action. 

For  a  country  as  large,  as  industrious,  and  as 
progressive  as  Japan  to  exist  with  the  help  of 
grant  aid  by  others  presents  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. Furthermore,  for  us,  the  cost  would  be, 
over  the  long  term,  increasingly  heavy.  Trade  is 
the  key  to  a  durable  Japanese  economy. 

One  of  Japan's  greatest  opportunities  for  in- 
creased trade  lies  in  a  free  and  developing  South- 
east Asia.  So  we  see  that  the  two  problems  I  have 
been  discussing  are  two  parts  of  a  single  one — 
the  great  need  in  Japan  is  for  raw  materials;  in 
Southern  Asia  it  is  for  manufactured  goods.  The 
two  regions  complement  each  other  markedly. 
So,  by  strengthening  Viet-Nam  and  helping  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  South  Pacific  and  Southeast 
Asia,  we  gradually  develop  the  great  trade  poten- 
tial between  this  region,  rich  in  natural  resources, 
and  highly  industrialized  Japan,  to  the  benefit  of 
both.  In  this  way  f  i*eedom  in  the  Western  Pacific 
will  be  greatly  strengthened  and  the  interests  of 
the  whole  free  world  advanced.  But  such  a  basic 
improvement  can  come  about  only  gradually. 
Japan  must  have  additional  trade  outlets  now. 
These  can  be  provided  if  each  of  the  industrial- 
ized nations  in  the  West  does  its  part  in  liberaliz- 
ing trade  relations  with  Japan. 

One  thing  we  in  America  can  do  is  to  study  our 
existing  trade  regulations  between  America  and 
Japan.  Quite  naturally  we  must  guard  against 
a  flooding  of  our  own  markets  by  goods,  made  in 
other  countries,  to  the  point  where  our  own  in- 
dustries would  dry  up.  But  the  mere  imposition 
of  higher  and  higher  tariffs  cannot  solve  trade 
problems  even  for  us,  prosperous  though  we  be. 
We  too  must  export  in  order  to  buy,  and  we  must 
buy  if  we  are  to  sell  our  surpluses  abroad. 
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Moreover,  unless  Japan's  exports  to  us  are  at 
least  maintained  at  approximately  their  present 
levels,  we  would  risk  the  free- world  stake  in  the 
whole  Pacific. 

There  is  another  fact  that  bears  importantly 
upon  this  situation.  In  international  trade  our 
competitors  are  also  our  customers.  Normally, 
the  bigger  the  competitor,  the  bigger  the  custo- 
mer. Japan  buys  far  more  from  us — from  the 
United  States — than  she  sells  to  us.  She  is  our 
second  largest  customer,  second  only  to  Canada. 
Last  year  she  bought  $800  million  in  machinery, 
chemicals,  coal,  cotton,  and  other  items — and  thus 
made  jobs  for  many  thousands  of  Americans.  She 
paid  for  these  with  American  dollars  earned 
largely  from  the  goods  she  sold  to  us.  If  she  had 
earned  more  dollars  she  would  have  bought  more 
goods,  to  our  mutual  advantage  and  the  strength- 
ening of  freedom. 

Challenge  of  West  Berlin 

Now  I  turn  to  one  other  case,  where  the  hard 
realities  of  living  confront  us  with  still  a  further 
challenge.  I  refer  to  West  Berlin,  a  city  of  over 
2  million  people  whose  freedom  we  are  pledged  to 
defend. 

Here  we  have  another  problem  but  not  a  unique 
one.  It  is  part  of  a  continuing  effort  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  attain  one  overriding  goal : 
world  domination. 

Against  this  background  we  understand  that  the 
mere  handing  over  of  a  single  city  could  not 
possibly  satisfy  the  Communists,  even  though  they 
would  particularly  like  to  eliminate  what  has  been 
called  the  free  world's  showcase  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Indeed,  if  we  should  acquiesce  in  the 
unthinkable  sacrifice  of  2  million  free  Germans, 
such  a  confession  of  weakness  would  dismay  our 
friends  and  embolden  the  Communists  to  step  up 
their  campaign  of  domination. 

The  course  of  appeasement  is  not  only  dishon- 
orable; it  is  the  most  dangerous  one  we  could 
pursue.  The  world  paid  a  high  price  for  the 
lesson  of  Munich,  but  it  has  learned  the  lesson 
well. 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  the  costs  of  defending 
freedom — of  defending  America — must  be  paid 
in  many  forms  and  in  many  places.  They  are  as- 
sessed in  all  parts  of  the  world — in  Berlin,  in  Viet- 
Nam,  in  the  Middle  East,  here  at  home.  But 
wherever  they  occur,  in  whatever  form  they  ap- 


pear, they  are  first  and  last  a  proper  charge  against 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Because  mutual  security  and  American  security 
are  synonymous. 

These  costs  are  high,  but  they  are  as  nothing  to 
those  that  would  be  imposed  upon  us  by  our  own 
indifference  and  neglect  or  by  weakness  of  spirit. 

And  though  weakness  is  dangerous,  this  does 
not  mean  that  firmness  is  mere  rigidity,  nothing 
but  arrogant  stubbornness.  Another  fact,  basic  to 
the  entire  problem  of  peace  and  security,  is  that 
America  and  her  friends  do  not  want  war.  They 
seek  to  substitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
force,  the  conference  table  for  the  battlefield. 

These  desires  and  their  expressions  are  not  prop- 
aganda. They  are  aspirations  felt  deeply  within 
us;  they  are  the  longings  of  entire  civilizations 
based  upon  a  belief  in  God  and  in  the  dignity  of 
man.  Indeed,  they  are  the  instinctive  hopes  that 
people  feel  in  all  nations,  regardless  of  curtains. 
People  everywhere  recoil  from  the  thought  of  wai 
as  much  as  do  any  of  us  present  here  in  this  peace- 
ful gathering. 

Tensions  are  created  primarily  by  governments 
and  individuals  that  are  ruthless  in  seeking 
greater  and  more  extensive  power.  Berlin  is  a 
tension  point  because  the  Kremlin  hopes  to  elim- 
inate it  as  part  of  the  free  world.  And  the  Com- 
munist leaders  have  chosen  to  exert  pressure  then 
at  this  moment.  Naturally  they  always  pick  the 
most  awkward  situation,  the  hard-to-defend  posi 
tion,  as  the  place  to  test  our  strength  and  to  trj 
our  resolution.  There  will  never  be  an  easy  plac< 
for  us  to  make  a  stand,  but  there  is  a  best  one. 

That  best  one  is  where  principle  points.  Deej 
in  that  principle  is  the  truth  that  we  cannot  afforc 
the  loss  of  any  free  nation,  for  whenever  freedom  i; 
destroyed  anywhere  we  are  ourselves,  by  tha 
much,  weakened.  Every  gain  of  communisn 
makes  further  defense  against  it  harder  and  oui 
security  more  uncertain. 

True  Meaning  of  Mutual  Security 

A  free  America  can  exist  as  part  of  a  free  world 
and  a  free  world  can  continue  to  exist  only  as  i 
meets  the  rightful  demands  of  people  for  security 
progress,  and  prosperity.  That  is  why  the  devel 
opment  of  south  Viet-Nam  and  Southeast  Asia  i 
important,  why  Japanese  export  trade  is  impor 
tant,  why  firmness  in  Berlin  is  important. 
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It  is  why  Communist  challenges  must  always 
36  answered  by  the  free  world  standing  on  prin- 
ciple, united  in  strength  and  in  purpose. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  mutual  security. 

It  is  the  idea  that,  by  helping  one  another  build 
i  strong,  prosperous  world  community,  free  people 
tvill  not  only  win  through  to  a  just  peace  but  can 
ipply  their  wonderful,  God-given  talents  toward 
jreating  an  ever-growing  measure  of  man's  hu- 
nanity  to  man. 

But  this  is  something  that  will  come  only  out  of 
;he  hard  intellectual  effort  of  disciplined  minds. 
For  the  future  of  our  country  depends  upon  en- 
ightened  leadership,  upon  the  truly  understand- 
ng  citizen. 


We  look  to  the  citizen  who  has  the  ability  and 
determination  to  seek  out  and  to  face  facts,  who 
can  place  them  in  logical  relationship  one  to  an- 
other, who  can  attain  an  understanding  of  their 
meaning  and  then  act  courageously  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  an  America  that  can  live,  under  God, 
in  a  world  of  peace  and  justice.  These  are  the 
individuals  needed  in  uncounted  numbers  in  your 
college,  your  country,  and  your  world. 

Over  the  127  years  of  Gettysburg  College's  ex- 
istence, its  graduates  have,  in  many  ways,  served 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  justice.  May  the 
years  ahead  be  as  fruitful  as  those  which  you  now 
look  back  upon  with  such  pride  and  with  such 
satisfaction. 


rhe  Challenge  of  Soviet  Power 


by  Allen  W.  Dulles 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence 


The  challenge  of  Soviet  power  presents  today 
i  triple  threat :  first,  military ;  second,  economic ; 
md  third,  subversive. 

This  challenge  is  a  global  one.  As  long  as  the 
principles  of  international  communism  motivate 
;he  regimes  in  Moscow  and  Peiping,  we  must  ex- 
pect that  their  single  purpose  will  be  the  liquida- 
tion of  our  form  of  f ree  society  and  the  emergence 
)f  a  Sovietized,  communized  world  order. 

They  change  their  techniques  as  circumstances 
lictate.  They  have  never  given  us  the  slightest 
reason  to  hope  that  they  are  abandoning  their 
overall  objective. 

We  sometimes  like  to  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  we  are  faced  with  another  national- 
stic  power  struggle,  of  which  the  world  has  seen 
50  many.  The  fact  is  that  the  aims  of  the  Com- 
nunist  International  with  its  headquarters  in 
Moscow  are  not  nationalistic;  their  objectives  are 
lot  limited.    They  firmly  believe  and  eloquently 


1  Address  made  before  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  at 
few  Orleans,  La.,  on  Apr.  8. 


preach  that  communism  is  the  system  which  will 
eventually  rule  the  world,  and  each  move  they 
make  is  directed  to  this  end.  Communism,  like 
electricity,  seeks  to  be  an  all-pervasive  and  revo- 
lutionary force. 

To  promote  their  objectives  they  have  deter- 
mined— cost  what  it  may — to  develop  a  military 
establishment  and  a  strong  national  economy 
which  will  provide  a  secure  home  base  from  which 
to  deploy  their  destructive  foreign  activities. 

Soviet  Military  Establishment 

To  achieve  this  objective  they  are  devoting 
about  twice  as  much  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  military  ends  as  we  do.  The  U.S.S.R.  mili- 
tary effort  as  a  proportion  of  GNP  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Their  con- 
tinuous diversion  of  economic  resources  to  mili- 
tary support  is  without  any  parallel  in  peacetime 
history. 

We  estimate  that  the  total  value  of  their  cur- 
rent annual  military  effort  is  roughly  equivalent 
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to  our  own.  They  accomplish  this  with  a  GNP 
which  is  now  less  than  half  of  our  own. 

Here  are  some  of  the  major  elements  which  go 
into  their  military  establishment.  The  Soviet 
Union  maintains  an  army  of  2y2  million  men,  and 
the  tradition  of  universal  military  training  is  be- 
ing continued.  The  Soviet  Army  today  has  been 
fully  reequipped  with  a  post- World  War  II  ar- 
senal of  guns,  tanks,  and  artillery.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  the  army  has  already  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

They  have  the  most  modern  types  of  aircraft 
for  defense :  night  and  day  fighters,  a  very  large 
medium-bomber  force,  and  some  long-range  bomb- 
ers. They  have  built  less  of  these  long-range 
bombers  than  we  had  expected  several  years  ago 
and  have  diverted  a  major  effort  to  the  perfection 
of  ballistic  missiles. 

Their  submarine  strength  today  is  many  times 
that  with  which  Germany  entered  World  War  II. 
They  have  over  200  long-range,  modernized  sub- 
marines and  a  like  number  of  less  modern  craft. 
They  have  made  no  boasts  about  nuclear  powered 
submarines,  and  on  all  the  evidence  we  are  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  we  are  ahead  of  them  in 
this  field.  We  must  assume,  however,  that  they 
have  the  capability  to  produce  such  submarines 
and  will  probably  unveil  some  in  the  near  future. 

Ballistic  Missile  Situation 

I  would  add  a  word  on  the  ballistic  missile  situ- 
ation. 

When  World  War  II  ended  the  Soviet  acquired 
much  of  the  German  hardware  in  the  missile 
field — V-l  and  V-2 — and  with  them  many  Ger- 
man technicians.  From  that  base,  over  the  past 
10  years,  they  have  been  continuously  developing 
their  missile  capability,  starting  with  short-range 
and  intermediate- range  missiles.  These  they  have 
tested  by  the  hundreds  and  have  been  in  produc- 
tion of  certain  models  for  some  time. 

They  also  early  foresaw  that,  in  their  particular 
geographical  position,  the  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile would  become  their  best  instrument  in  the 
power  struggle  with  their  great  rival,  the  United 
States.  As  the  size  and  weight  of  powerful  nu- 
clear weapons  decreased  with  the  improvement  of 
the  art,  they  became  more  and  more  persuaded  of 
this.  Hence  they  have  concentrated  on  these 
weapons,  have  tested  some,  and  assert  that  they 
now  have  ICBM's  in  serial  production. 

They  hope  in  this  way  eventually  to  be  able  to 


hold  the  U.S.  under  the  threat  of  nuclear  attack  by 
ICBM's  while  they  consolidate  their  position  in 
the  fragile  parts  of  the  non- communistic  world. 

Before  leaving  the  military  phase  of  the  Soviet 
threat,  I  want  to  dispel  any  possible  misinterpre- 
tations. First,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  now 
have  military  superiority  over  us ;  and  second,  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  desire  deliberately  to  pro- 
voke hostilities  with  the  U.S.  or  the  Western 
World  at  this  time.  They  are  well  aware  of  our 
deterrent  force.  They  probably  believe  that  the 
risks  to  them,  even  if  they  resorted  to  surprise 
attack,  would  be  unacceptable. 

Taking  into  account  our  overall  military 
strength  and  our  strategic  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  consider  that  our  military  posture 
is  stronger  and  our  ability  to  inflict  damage  is  to- 
day greater  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Furthermore,  we  have  allies.  The  strength,  the 
dependability,  and  the  dedication  of  our  allies  pul 
them  in  a  very  different  category  than  the  unwill 
ing  and  undependable  allies  of  Moscow,  evei 
including  the  Chinese  Communists. 

But  as  the  Soviet  military  capabilities  and  then 
nuclear  power  grow,  they  will  feel  that  their  for 
eign  policy  can  be  somewhat  more  assertive.  Ii 
1956,  during  the  Suez  crisis,  we  had  the  first  Sovie 
missile-rattling  as  a  new  tactic  of  Moscow  diplo 
macy.  Since  then  there  have  been  the  Taiwai 
Straits  and  Berlin  crises  and  today  the  aggressiv 
Communist  penetration  of  Iraq.  Hence  we  mus 
assume  that  they  will  continue  to  probe  and  to  tes 
us,  and  they  may  even  support  other  countries  n 
aggression  by  proxy.    They  will  put  us  to  the  test 

There  are  two  points  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  viex 
the  military  future.  Firstly,  with  a  much  lowe 
industrial  base  than  we,  they  are  producing  a  mili 
tary  effort  which  is  roughly  equivalent  to  our  own 
and  secondly,  they  have  conditioned  their  peopl 
to  accept  very  real  sacrifices  and  a  low  standard  o 
living  to  permit  the  massive  military  buildup  t 
continue.  If  the  Soviet  should  decide  to  alter  thei 
policy  so  as  to  give  their  own  people  a  break  in  th 
consumer  field  with  anything  like  the  share  in  thei 
gross  national  product  which  we,  as  a  peopli 
enjoy,  the  prospects  of  real  peace  in  our  time  woul 
be  far  greater. 

Soviet  "Economic  Order  of  Battle" 

I  will  turn  now  to  some  of  the  highlights  ( 
the  economic  aspect  of  the  Soviet  challenge. 
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The  new  confidence  of  Khrushchev,  the  shrewd 
nd  vocal  leader  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
nd  incidentally  Head  of  Government,  does  not 
3st  solely  on  his  conviction  that  he,  too,  possesses 

military  deterrent.  He  is  convinced  that  the 
nal  victory  of  communism  can  be  achieved  mainly 
y  nonmilitary  means.  Here  the  Soviet  economic 
ffensive  looms  large. 

The  proceedings  of  the  recent  21st  Party  Con- 
ress  laid  out  what  we  might  call  the  Soviet  eco- 
omic  order  of  battle. 

Khrushchev  explained  it  in  these  words,  to  sum- 
larize  the  10  hours  of  his  opening  and  closing 
jmarks : 

The  economic  might  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  based  on 
le  priority  growth  of  heavy  industry ;  this  should  insure 
le  Soviet  victory  in  peaceful  economic  competition  with 
ie  capitalist  countries;  development  of  the  Soviet  eco- 
>mic  might  will  give  communism  the  decisive  edge  in 
ie  international  balance  of  power. 

In  the  short  space  of  30  years  the  Soviet  Union 
as  grown  from  a  relatively  backward  position 
lto  being  the  second  largest  industrialized  econ- 
my  in  the  world.  While  their  headlong  pace  of 
ldustrialization  has  slowed  down  moderately  in 
ie  past  few  years,  it  still  continues  to  be  more 
ipid  than  our  own.  During  the  past  7  years, 
irough  1958,  Soviet  industry  has  grown  at  the 
anual  rate  of  9y2  percent.  This  is  not  the  of- 
cially  announced  rate,  which  is  somewhat  larger. 
t  is  our  reconstruction  and  deflation  of  Soviet 
ata. 

Our  own  industrial  growth  has  been  at  the  an- 
ual rate  of  3.6  percent  for  the  7  years  through 
357.  If  one  included  1958,  the  comparison  with 
iie  rate  of  Soviet  growth  would  be  even  less 
ivorable. 

ivestment  for  National  Policy  Purposes 

I  do  not  conclude  from  this  analysis  that  the 
Jcret  of  Soviet  success  lies  in  greater  efficiency. 
>n  the  contrary.  In  comparison  with  the  leading 
ree-enterprise  economies  of  the  West  the  Com- 
mnist  state-controlled  system  is  relatively 
lefficient. 

The  secret  of  Soviet  progress  is  simple.  It  lies 
i  the  fact  that  the  Kremlin  leaders  direct  a  far 
igher  proportion  of  total  resources  to  national 
olicy  purposes  than  does  the  United  States.  I 
efine  national  policy  purposes  to  include,  among 
ther  things,  defense  and  investment  in  heavy 
ndustry. 
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With  their  lower  living  standards  and  much 
lower  production  of  consumer  goods,  they  are  in 
effect  plowing  back  into  investment  a  large  section 
of  their  production — 30  percent — while  we  in  the 
United  States  are  content  with  17  to  20  percent. 
Soviet  investment  in  industry  as  planned  for  1959 
is  about  the  same  as  U.S.  investment  in  industry 
during  1957,  which  so  far  was  our  best  year. 

Although  the  Soviets  in  recent  years  have  been 
continually  upping  the  production  of  consumer 
goods,  their  consuming  public  fares  badly  in  com- 
parison with  ours.  Last  year,  for  example,  Soviet 
citizens  had  available  for  purchase  barely  one- 
third  the  total  goods  and  services  available  to 
Americans.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  U.S.  out- 
put of  durable  consumer  goods  is  for  replacement, 
while  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  for  first-time  users. 
In  summary,  the  Soviet  economy  is  geared  largely 
to  economic  growth  and  for  military  purposes; 
ours  is  geared  largely  to  increasing  consumer 
satisfactions  and  building  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

Here  are  some  examples : 

While  the  Soviets  last  year  were  producing  only 
1  automobile  for  every  50  we  produced,  they  were 
turning  out  4  machine  tools  to  our  1. 

This  contrast  in  emphasis  carries  through  in 
many  other  fields.  Our  capital  expenditure  for 
transportation  and  communications  is  more  than 
double  the  comparable  Soviet  expenditure.  Yet 
this  is  largely  accounted  for  by  our  massive  high- 
way building  program,  which  has  been  running 
15  to  20  times  the  U.S.S.R.  spending,  whereas 
their  annual  investment  in  railroad  rolling  stock 
and  fixed  assets  substantially  exceeds  ours. 

At  the  moment  they  do  not  feel  much  incentive 
in  the  roadbuilding  field.  They  have  no  interest 
in  having  their  people  travel  around  on  a  massive 
scale.  Also  this  would  put  pressure  on  the  Krem- 
lin to  give  the  people  more  automobiles. 

Commercial  investment,  which  includes  stores, 
shopping  centers,  drive-in  movies,  and  office  build- 
ings, has  been  absorbing  over  $6  billion  a  year  in 
the  U.S.,  and  only  $2  billion  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Our  housing  investment  is  roughly  twice  that 
of  the  Soviet,  even  though  living  space  per  capita 
in  the  U.S.  is  already  four  times  that  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Industrial  Production  Trends 

What  of  the  future?  In  Khrushchev's  words, 
"The  Soviet  Union  intends  to  outstrip  the  United 
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States  economically.  ...  To  surpass  the  level 
of  production  in  the  United  States  means  to  ex- 
ceed the  highest  indexes  of  capitalism." 

Khrushchev's  ambitious  7-year  plan  establishes 
the  formidable  task  of  increasing  industrial  pro- 
duction about  80  percent  by  1965. 

Steel  production,  according  to  the  plan,  is  to 
be  pushed  close  to  100  million  net  tons.  Cement 
output  is  set  at  a  level  somewhat  higher  than  in- 
dustry forecasts  place  United  States  production 
in  1965. 

The  energy  base  is  to  be  revolutionized.  Crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  will  constitute  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  energy  supply,  and  relatively 
high-cost  coal  will  be  far  less  important  than  now. 

By  1965  the  U.S.S.R.  plans  to  produce  about 
480  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity.  As  a 
study  comparing  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  electric  power 
production  prepared  by  a  leading  industrial  re- 
search group  pointed  out,  this  means  that  the 
absolute  gap  between  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  in 
the  quantities  of  electricity  generated  will  increase 
somewhat  in  our  favor  over  the  next  7  years. 

This  interesting  study  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  deserved  publicity.  We  agree  with  its 
conclusion.  However,  what  is  true  about  electric 
power  is  not  true  across  the  board,  as  some  com- 
mentators concluded. 

For  example,  compare  primary  energy  produc- 
tion trends  in  the  two  countries.  Soviet  produc- 
tion of  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  hydro- 
electric power,  expressed  in  standard  fuel  units, 
amounted  to  45  percent  of  the  U.S.  production  in 
1958.  By  1965  it  will  be  close  to  60  percent. 
The  absolute  gap  in  primary  energy  has  been  clos- 
ing since  1950.  At  the  present  pace  it  will  con- 
tinue to  narrow  over  the  next  7  years. 

Similarly,  the  absolute  gap  in  steel  production 
has  been  shrinking  over  the  past  5  years.  The 
maximum  gap  in  steel  capacity  apparently  was 
reached  in  1958. 

The  comforting  illusion  spread  by  the  "disciples 
of  the  absolute  gap"  should  not  serve  as  a  false 
tranquilizer. 

Soviet  Exaggerations 

At  the  same  time  it  is  important  not  to  exagger- 
ate Soviet  prospects  in  the  economic  race.  In 
the  propaganda  surrounding  the  launching  of  the 
7-year  plan,  Khrushchev  made  a  number  of  state- 
ments about  Soviet  economic  power  which  were 


nothing  more  than  wishful  thinking.  Specifically 
he  stated  that  "after  the  completion  of  the  7-year 
plan,  we  will  probably  need  about  5  more  years  to 
catch  up  with  and  outstrip  the  United  States  in 
industrial  output."  "Thus,"  he  added,  "by  that 
time  [1970],  or  perhaps  even  sooner,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  advance  to  first  place  in  the  world  both 
in  absolute  volume  of  production  and  in  per  capita 
production." 

First  of  all,  to  reach  such  improbable  conclu- 
sions the  Kremlin  leaders  overstate  the  present 
comparative  position.  They  claim  U.S.S.R.  in- 
dustrial output  to  be  50  percent  of  that  of  the  U.S. 
Our  own  analyses  of  Soviet  industrial  output  last 
year  concluded  that  it  was  not  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  our  own. 

Secondly,  Khrushchev  forecasts  that  our  future 
industrial  growth  will  be  only  2  percent  a  year. 
If  this  is  true,  the  United  States  will  be  virtually 
committing  economic  suicide.  This  prediction  1 
regard  as  unrealistic. 

A  saner  projection  would  place  1965  Soviet  in- 
dustrial production  at  about  55  percent  of  oui 
own.  By  1970,  assuming  the  same  relative  rates 
of  growth,  U.S.S.R.  industrial  output  as  a  whok 
would  be  about  60  percent  of  that  in  the  Unitec 
States. 

Further,  when  Khrushchev  promises  his  peopk 
the  world's  highest  standard  of  living  by  1970 
this  is  patently  nonsense.  It  is  as  though  th( 
shrimp  had  learned  to  whistle,  to  use  one  of  his 
colorful  comments. 

Implications  of  Soviet  Economic  Progress 

These  Soviet  exaggerations  are  a  standard  tc 
of  Communist  propaganda.  Such  propaganda 
however,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  sobering  impli 
cations  of  their  expected  economic  progress. 

First  of  all,  rapid  economic  growth  will  pi 
vide  the  Kremlin  leaders  with  additional 
sources  with  which  to  intensify  the  arms  ra 
If  recent  trends  and  present  Soviet  policies  cor 
tinue,  Soviet  military  spending  could  increase  bj 
over  50  percent  in  the  next  7  years  without  in 
creasing  the  relative  burden  on  their  economy. 

Secondly,  some  additional  improvement  can  b< 
made  in  the  standards  of  living  of  the  Russiai 
people,  even  with  continued  emphasis  on  heavi 
industry  and  armaments.  It  is  only  since  thi 
death  of  Stalin  in  1953  that  serious  attention  ha; 
been  given  to  improving  living  standards.    Th 
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noderate  slowdown  in  the  headlong  growth  of 
leavy  industry  which  then  ensued  has  been  caused 
n  large  part  by  the  diversion  of  more  resources 
o  housing,  to  agriculture,  and  to  consumer  goods. 

Living  standards,  based  on  present  Soviet  plans, 
ire  expected  to  increase  about  one-third  over  the 
lext  7  years.  This  level,  if  achieved,  will  still  be 
:ar  below  that  which  our  own  citizens  are  now  en- 
oying,  but  it  will  look  good  to  people  who  for 
ong  have  been  compelled  to  accept  very  low 
tandards. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  7-year  plan,  even  if  not 
nlly  achieved,  will  provide  the  wherewithal  to 
)ush  the  expansion  of  trade  and  aid  with  the  un- 
ommitted  and  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
ree  world.  By  1965  Soviet  output  of  some  basic 
aw  materials  and  some  industrial  products  will 
>e  approaching,  and  in  a  few  cases  exceeding,  that 
if  the  United  States.  Most  prominently,  these 
)roducts  will  be  the  kind  that  are  needed  for  in- 
lustrialization  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  outcome  of  this  contest — the  Communist 
hallenge  in  underdeveloped  areas — is  crucial  to 
he  survival  of  the  free  world. 

Communist  Trade-and-Aid  Programs 

This  is  an  unprecedented  epoch  of  change. 
Vithin  little  more  than  10  years,  over  three-quar- 
ers  of  a  billion  people  in  21  nations  have  become 
ndependent  of  colonial  rule.  In  all  of  these 
tewly  emergent  countries  there  is  intense  nation- 
,lism  coupled  with  the  determination  to  achieve  a 
tetter  way  of  life,  which  they  believe  industrial- 
zation  will  bring  them. 

The  leaders  of  world  communism  are  alert  to 
he  opportunity  which  this  great  transformation 
•rovides  them.  They  realize  the  future  of  com- 
aunism  can  be  insured  only  by  expansion  and 
hat  the  best  hope  of  such  expansion  lies  in  Asia 
nd  Africa.  While  they  are  attempting  to  focus 
11  our  concern  on  Berlin,  they  are  moving  into 
raq  with  arms,  economic  aid,  and  subversion  and 
;iving  added  attention  to  Africa. 

The  Communist  bloc  trade-and-aid  programs  in 
ndeveloped  countries  moved  into  high  gear  dur- 
ng  1958.  The  equivalent  of  over  $1  billion  in 
ew  credits  was  extended  to  underdeveloped 
lountries  by  the  bloc  in  this  year.  In  the  4-year 
['Oriod  ending  1958  the  total  of  grants  and  credits 
Dtaled  $2.5  billion,  of  which  $1.6  billion  came 
rom  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  balance  from  the  satel- 


lites and  China.  Three-fifths  of  the  total  deliv- 
ered to  date  has  been  in  the  form  of  arms  to  the 
U.A.R. — Egypt  and  Syria — Yemen,  Iraq,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Indonesia.  These  same  countries, 
plus  India,  Argentina,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Cam- 
bodia, have  received  the  bulk  of  the  economic  aid. 

Over  4,000  bloc  technicians  have  been  sent  to 
assist  the  development  of  nations  in  the  free 
world.  About  70  percent  of  these  technicians  are 
engaged  in  economic  activities.  Others  are  reor- 
ganizing local  military  establishments  and  teach- 
ing bloc  military  doctrine  to  indigenous  personnel. 

The  bloc  also  has  a  well-developed  program  for 
training  students  from  underdeveloped  countries. 
About  3,200  students,  technicians,  and  military 
specialists  have  now  received  such  training  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

While  these  figures  are  still  well  below  the  total 
of  our  own  aid,  loan,  and  training  programs,  this 
massive  economic  and  military  aid  program  is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  critical  countries,  and  of  course 
these  figures  do  not  include  Soviet  aid  and  trade 
with  the  East  European  satellites  and  Communist 
China. 

India,  which  has  received  over  $325  million  of 
bloc  grants  and  credits,  is  a  primary  recipient. 
The  Soviet  economic  showplace  here  is  the  Bhilai 
steel  mill,  being  built  by  the  Russians.  The 
U.A.R.  over  the  past  4  years  received  over  $900 
million  in  aid  and  credits.  This  investment  today 
does  not  seem  quite  as  profitable  to  the  Soviet  as 
it  did  last  year. 

Iraq  provides  a  prime  example  of  the  oppor- 
tunistic nature  of  the  bloc's  aid  program.  Prior 
to  the  coup  d'etat  on  July  14th  last  year,  Iraq's 
economic  involvement  with  Communist  nations 
had  been  negligible.  In  the  past  few  months  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  provided  over  $250  million  in  mili- 
tary and  economic  development  credits.  The 
Iraq  Development  Board  has  dropped  its  two 
Western  advisers.  Western  technicians  are  also 
being  dismissed  and  contracts  with  many  Western 
firms  canceled.  Increasingly,  Moscow  is  pressur- 
ing the  Iraq  Government  to  accept  dependence  on 
Communist  support,  and  the  number  of  fellow 
travelers  in  high  government  posts  is  growing. 

Communist  Campaign  of  Subversion 

The  Soviet  policy  of  economic  penetration  fits 
like  a  glove  into  their  worldwide  campaign  of 
subversion,  which  is  the  third  main  element  of 
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the  triple  Soviet  challenge:  military,  economic, 
and  subversive. 

International  communism  has  not  changed  its 
operating  procedure  since  the  days  of  the  Comin- 
tern and  the  Cominform.  The  Communist  Party 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  of  which  Khrushchev  is  the  leader, 
is  the  spearhead  of  the  movement.  It  has  a  world- 
wide mission,  formulated  by  Lenin  and  Stalin 
and  now  promoted  by  Khrushchev  but  with  more 
subtle  teclmiques  than  those  of  Stalin.  This 
mission  continues  to  be  the  subversion  of  the  en- 
tire free  world,  starting  of  course  with  those 
countries  which  are  most  vulnerable. 

Its  arsenal  of  attack  is  based,  first  of  all,  on  the 
Communist  Parties  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China.  These  in  turn  direct  the  hard-core 
Communist  organizations  which  exist  in  practi- 
cally every  country  of  the  world.  Every  Com- 
munist Party  maintains  its  secret  connections 
with  Moscow  or,  in  case  of  certain  of  the  Com- 
munist parties  in  the  Far  East,  with  Peiping. 

These  parties  also  have  an  entirely  overt  as- 
sociation with  the  international  Communist 
movement.  At  the  21st  meeting  of  the  Soviet 
Party  Congress  there  were  present  representatives 
of  some  60  Communist  parties  throughout  the 
world,  including  two  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Communist  Party.  The  single  theme  of  these 
Communist  leaders  was  their  confidence  in  the 
eventual  worldwide  triumph  of  the  Communist 
movement. 

From  time  to  time  Moscow  has  made  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  Litvinov  pact  in  1933,  not  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 
On  the  strength  of  this  we  resumed  relations  with 
the  Soviet.  They  are  eager  to  conclude  like  agree- 
ments of  "friendship  and  nonaggression"  with 
all  countries  of  the  world.  These  are  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on.  During  World 
War  II  Moscow  abolished  the  international  Com- 
intern to  propitiate  the  United  States,  its  then 
wartime  ally.  Its  functions  have,  however,  been 
carried  on  continuously  under  other  forms. 

In  addition  to  its  worldwide  penetration 
through  Communist  Party  organizations,  the 
Communists  in  Moscow  and  Peiping  have  set  up 
a  whole  series  of  front  organizations  to  penetrate 
all  segments  of  life  in  the  free  countries  of  the 
world.  These  include  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  which  claims  some  90  million 
members   throughout   the   world.    International 
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organizations  of  youth  and  students  stage  great 
festivals  at  frequent  intervals.  This  summer  they 
are  to  meet  in  Vienna.  This  is  the  first  time  they 
have  dared  meet  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

They  have  the  Women's  International  Demo- 
cratic Federation,  the  World  Federation  of 
Teachers  Unions,  the  International  Association  of 
Democratic  Lawyers,  and  Communist  journalists 
and  medical  organizations.  Then  cutting  across 
professional  and  social  lines,  and  designed  to 
appeal  to  intellectuals,  the  Communists  have  cre- 
ated the  World  Peace  Council,  which  maintains 
so-called  peace  committees  in  47  countries,  gaining 
adherents  by  trading  on  the  magic  word  of 
"peace." 

To  back  up  this  massive  apparatus  the  Soviet 
has  the  largest  number  of  trained  agents  for 
espionage  and  secret  political  action  that  any 
country  has  ever  assembled.  In  Moscow,  Prague,. 
and  Peiping,  and  other  Communist  centers,  they 
are  training  agents  recruited  from  scores  of  other 
countries  to  go  out  as  missionaries  of  communism 
into  the  troubled  areas  of  the  world.  Much  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  partic 
ularly  black  Africa,  are  high  on  their  target  list 
They  do  not  neglect  this  hemisphere,  as  recent  dii 
closures  of  Communist  plotting  in  Mexico  sho 
us.  Their  basic  purpose  is  to  destroy  all  existir 
systems  of  free  and  democratic  government  a: 
disrupt  the  economic  and  political  organizatio: 
on  which  these  are  based.  Behind  their  Iro 
Curtain  they  ruthlessly  suppress  all  attempts  I 
achieve  more  freedom — witness  Hungary  and  no 
Tibet. 

The  task  of  destruction  is  always  easier  th 
that  of  construction.    The  Communist  world, 
dealing  with  the  former  colonial  areas  and  th 
newly  emerging  nations  of  the  world,  has  appeal 
ing  slogans  to  export  and  vulnerable  econorai 
conditions  to  exploit.    The  fragile  parliamenta; 
systems  of  new  and  emerging  countries  are  f ertil 
ground  for  these  agitators. 

Also  under  the  heading  of  subversion  we  mus 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Communist  leader 
have  sought  to  advance  their  cause  by  local  war 
by  proxy — Korea,  Viet-Nam,  Malaya  are  typica 
examples. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  th 
pressing  need  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  th 
real  purpose  of  the  Sino-Soviet  program.  Thei 
is  no  evidence  that  the  present  leaders  of  the  Con 
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munist  world  have  the  slightest  idea  of  abandon- 
ing their  goal  or  of  changing  the  general  tactics 
)f  achieving  them. 

Those  who  feel  we  can  buy  peace  by  compromise 
svith  Khrushchev  are  sadly  deluded.  Each  con- 
cession we  give  him  merely  strengthens  his  posi- 
ion  and  prestige  and  the  ability  of  the  Soviet 
'egime  to  continue  its  domination  of  the  Russian 
people,  whose  friendship  we  seek. 

Our  defense  lies  not  in  compromise  but  in  under- 
standing and  firmness,  in  a  strong  and  ready  deter- 
rent military  power,  in  the  marshaling  of  our 
jconomic  assets  with  those  of  the  other  free 
xmntries  of  the  world  to  meet  their  methods  of 
economic  penetration,  and  finally  in  the  unmask- 
ing of  their  subversive  techniques. 

The  overall  power  of  the  free  world  is  still  vastly 
superior  to  that  under  the  control  of  the  leaders 
if  international  communism.  If  they  succeed  and 
we  fail,  it  will  only  be  because  of  our  complacency 
ind  because  they  have  devoted  a  far  greater  share 
>f  their  power,  skill,  and  resources  to  our  destruc- 
tion than  we  have  been  willing  to  dedicate  to  our 
)wn  preservation. 

They  are  not  supermen.  Recently  they  have 
nade  a  series  of  blunders  which  have  done  what 
fvords  could  not  do  to  help  us  unmask  their  true 
ntentions.  These  very  days  Communist  actions 
n  Iraq  and  Tibet  have  particularly  aroused  Mus- 
ims  and  Buddhists  against  international  commu- 
lism.  The  institution  of  the  so-called  commune 
system  on  the  China  mainland  has  shocked  the 
:ree  world,  and  even  the  Soviet  leaders  apologeti- 
:ally  refuse  to  endorse  it. 

Despite  the  problems  surrounding  the  Berlin 
ssue,  Western  Europe  is  stronger  than  it  ever  has 
)een  since  "World  War  II.  Much  of  free  Asia  and 
he  Middle  East  is  becoming  alerted  to  the  true 
ignificance  of  communism. 

The  outcome  of  the  struggle  against  interna- 
ional  communism  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
he  steadfastness  of  the  United  States  and  its  will- 
ingness to  accept  sacrifices  in  meeting  its  respon- 
sibility to  help  maintain  freedom  in  the  world. 


U.S.  and  Canadian  National  Libraries 
Exchange  Gifts  of  Research  Materials 

The  U.S.  Library  of  Congress  announced  on 
April  7  that  gifts  of  important  research  materials 
for  the  national  libraries  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  would  be  exchanged  in  ceremonies  at  Ot- 
tawa on  April  8  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Library  Week  being  observed  in  both 
countries  from  April  12  to  18. 

Roy  P.  Basler,  director  of  the  reference  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commis- 
sion, presented  to  Canada's  Prime  Minister  John 
Dief  enbaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
a  significant  group  of  Lincoln  materials  for  the 
National  Library  of  Canada.  On  its  behalf,  the 
Prime  Minister  presented  an  important  body  of 
materials  relating  to  U.S.  economic  history  to  Dr. 
Basler  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Canada's  gift  to  the  Library  of  Congress  was  a 
microfilm  of  the  Baring  Papers  from  the  collection 
in  the  public  archives  of  Canada.  Relating  to  the 
period  from  1818  to  1872  and  consisting  of  88,000 
pages,  these  documents  concern  operations  in  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  and  Latin  America  of 
Baring  Brothers  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  venerable 
mercantile  banking  house  of  London,  and  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  study  of  the  economic 
history  of  the  United  States. 

The  Library  of  Congress  presented  to  Canada 
a  variety  of  historical  source  materials  relating 
to  Lincoln.  Included  were  a  microfilm  of  the 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  of  the  Papers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  collection  of  more  than  18,000 
documents  which  for  the  most  part  have  never  been 
published;  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  eight  volumes,  edited  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Basler ;  a  facsimile  of  Lincoln's  scrap- 
book  containing  clippings  of  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates;  a  reproduction  of  a  letter  from 
Queen  Victoria  written  in  1865  to  Mrs.  Lincoln; 
and  a  catalog  of  the  Sesquicentennial  Exhibition 
in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Soviet  Diplomacy:  A  Challenge  to  Freedom 


by  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  x 


There  is  no  more  important  question  in  world 
politics  today  than  the  subject  of  this  meeting — 
the  future  of  Soviet-American  relations.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  character  of  the  relations  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
will  determine  the  nature  of  man's  life  on  this 
planet  for  generations  to  come.  It  may  indeed 
determine  whether  that  life  itself  will  continue  or 
be  abruptly  snuffed  out.  In  resolving  this  question 
the  role  of  diplomacy  is  highly  important. 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  explore  with  you  cer- 
tain aspects  of  Soviet  diplomacy  which  have  a 
significant  bearing  on  Soviet  relationships  with 
the  free  world. 

The  Central  Challenge 

Reduced  to  its  essentials,  the  key  question  con- 
fronting us  is  this :  Can  a  democratic,  free-enter- 
prise, open  society  successfully  compete  in  diplo- 
macy with  a  totalitarian,  centrally  controlled  so- 
ciety which  is  able  to  marshal  its  total  resources 
in  support  of  its  foreign  policy  objectives? 

In  a  little  more  than  40  years  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
changed  from  a  comparatively  backward,  agri- 
cultural country  to  the  second-ranking  industrial 
nation  in  the  world.  Its  gross  national  product  is 
now  increasing  between  6  and  7  percent  annually. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  confidently  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  will 
surpass  that  of  the  United  States.  Soviet  tech- 
nical capacity  is  forcefully  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  the  Soviet  Union  launched  the  first  satellite 
into  outer  space.  Soviet  development  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  underscores  its  pres- 
ent military  potential. 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  10 
(press  release  253  dated  Apr.  9) . 


Every  facet  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  regimented  soci- 
ety— economic,  scientific,  social,  cultural,  and 
psychological — as  well  as  political  and  military — 
is  at  the  constant  and  immediate  disposal  of  So- 
viet diplomacy. 

In  contrast,  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  our 
Government  is  accountable  to  the  Congress  an( 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whom  its  Mem- 
bers represent.  It  must  also  take  into  account 
varied  sectional  and  group  interests.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, however,  is  accountable  mainly  to  himsel: 
and  perhaps  a  few  of  his  Kremlin  colleagues. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  ability  to  take  independent 
decisions  enables  him  to  move  swiftly  in  usinj 
trade  with  other  nations  to  advance  the  U.S.S.R.' 
foreign  policy  objectives.    The  Soviets  offer  guns 
and  grains  to  carefully  selected  countries  in  order 
to  reap  maximum  political  advantages.    They  ex- 
tend long-term,  low-interest  loans.    They  buy  u 
surplus  commodities — which  they  may  not  need— 
if  it  is  in  their  national  interest  to  do  so.    Whether 
or  not  these  transactions  are  essential  to  thei 
economy  is  immaterial  to  the  Soviets.    "We  vak 
trade  least  for  economic  reasons  and  most  for  po- 
litical purposes,"  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said. 

On  this  basis  it  may  seem  that  the  struggle  i< 
an  unequal  one.  A  free  society,  which  must  con- 
stantly be  responsive  to  the  pressures  of  public 
opinion,  cannot  move  with  the  speed  and  mono 
lithic  force  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  free  societie 
have  invariably  proved  more  resilient,  creath 
and  enduring  than  those  under  the  deadening 
hand  of  dictatorship. 

The  United  States  has  simultaneously  achievec 
the  greatest  industrial  capacity  and  the  highes 
standard  of  living  known  to  man.  We  have  buil 
a  defense  establishment  which  protects  us  ant 
the  free  world  against  the  threat  of  surprise  at 
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ick.  In  cooperation  with  other  free  nations  we 
ave  developed  a  system  of  collective  security 
rrangements  which  serve  as  a  formidable  deter- 
ent  to  Communist  aggression  anywhere.  Our 
farshall  plan  prevented  a  Communist  takeover  of 
n  economically  exhausted  and  prostrate  Western 
Europe  after  World  War  II,  and  our  foreign  aid 
rograms  have  enabled  free  nations  to  develop 
n  an  increasing  scale  their  economic  and  social 
rell-being. 

These  achievements  can  scarcely  be  called  the 
ying  gasps  of  a  decadent  capitalism  as  the 
Soviets  would  have  it.  On  the  contrary,  they 
ffer  to  the  free  world  its  greatest  hope  for  a  just 
eace  and  a  cooperative  way  of  life  for  free  men 
a  the  future. 

Of  course,  the  diplomatic  arrangements  of  the 
ree  world  may  at  times  appear  cumbersome.  This 
>  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  alliance.  Never- 
heless,  free-world  diplomacy  has  demonstrated 
remendous  strength.  The  position  of  the  free 
rorld  is  based  on  real  and  mutual  interests.  Our 
Hies  are  partners  and  not  puppets.  Each  coun- 
ry  understands  the  stakes.  Each  appreciates  the 
asis  for  action.  Each  wants  to  cooperate  in  a 
iositive  way  in  the  common  interest.  The  recent 
Oth  anniversary  meetings  of  the  NATO  Council 
learly  demonstrate  this.2 

The  handicaps  of  freedom  in  this  struggle  are 
herefore  apparent  rather  than  real.  Its  strengths 
re  great.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  faith  of 
he  free  world's  people  in  the  virtue  and  durabil- 
ty  of  freedom  itself — a  faith  based  on  experience, 
n  my  judgment,  this  faith — this  belief  in  the 
Jignity  and  worth  of  the  human  being — is  an 
lement  of  strength  which  gives  our  military 
>ower  vitality  and  direction.  This  is  an  unbeat- 
ble  combination  which  the  Soviet  Union  does 
iot  have. 

hanges  in  Soviet  Diplomacy 

In  1946  Josef  Stalin  asserted  that  the  wartime 
partnership  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  Western 
Hies  had  been  a  mere  expedient.  This  set  the 
•attern  of  postwar  Soviet  diplomacy.  He  served 
otice  that  war  was  inevitable  until  international 
|ommunism  had  supplanted  capitalism.  Stalin 
jven  went  so  far  as  to  blueprint  the  economic 
lanning  which  would  give  to  the  Soviet  Union 

mighty  arsenal  to  wage  the  "inevitable"  war. 

"  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  1959,  p.  543. 
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Stalin's  successors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  con- 
sistently preached  the  virtue  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence." Nevertheless  the  long-range  goal  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  has  remained  constant — • 
world  domination.  Soviet  foreign  policy  has  been 
made  up  largely  of  a  series  of  probes  seeking  out 
free- world  vulnerabilities  or  attempting  to  create 
them.  Its  record  is  studded  with  such  probes: 
Iran,  Greece,  the  Berlin  blockade,  and — through 
its  Far  Eastern  partner,  the  Red  Chinese — ag- 
gressive actions  against  Korea,  Viet-Nam,  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  and  Tibet — to  mention  only  a  few. 
The  latest  and  most  immediate  of  these  is  the 
current  crisis  in  Germany. 

The  German  Crisis 

Let  us  examine  just  what  the  situation  in  Berlin 
involves. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  deliberately  staged  and  care- 
fully timed  Soviet  maneuver  designed  in  part  to 
divide  the  free  world.  The  Soviet  rulers  are  well 
aware  that  communism  flourishes  in  conditions  of 
tension  and  unrest.  They  have  never  hesitated  to 
attempt  to  create  such  conditions  when  they  con- 
sidered this  to  be  in  their  interest. 

By  artificially  creating  a  "crisis"  over  Berlin, 
they  seek  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  issues 
of  German  unification  and  European  security. 
They  seek  to  draw  us  into  negotiations  on  isolated 
aspects  of  these  problems  whenever  they  think  they 
have  an  advantage.  Berlin  is  but  one  aspect,  and 
certainly  not  the  basic  one,  of  the  German  problem 
as  a  whole.  Many  suggestions  have  been  advanced 
for  a  solution  of  the  "Berlin  problem,"  including 
some  involving  the  United  Nations.  However,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  the  United  States  is 
not  interested  in  discussing  formulas  for  Berlin  as 
an  isolated  question. 

Second — and  most  important — the  Soviet  Union 
is  hoping  to  build  up  the  international  status 
of  the  East  German  regime  and  thereby  bring 
about  the  permanent  division  of  Germany.  This 
is  the  only  way  its  puppet  regime,  the  so-called 
"German  Democratic  Republic,"  can  survive.  In 
the  longer  run  the  future  of  the  satellite  empire  of 
Eastern  Europe  likewise  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to  eliminate 
the  monument  to  freedom  which  West  Berlin  con- 
stitutes deep  inside  the  Communist  bloc.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  West  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  are  allied  with  the  West  and 
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remain  strong  in  their  determination  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  they  will  stand  as  a  symbol  of  the 
right  of  the  German  people  freely  to  determine 
their  future.  Given  this  situation,  the  Soviets  will 
not  be  able  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

That  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  trying  to 
launch  a  course  of  events  designed  to  extend  its 
rule  to  Germany  as  a  whole  and  to  exclude  free- 
world  influence  in  the  area.  The  aim  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  only  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Western  forces  from  Berlin  but  also  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  the  Continent. 

Having  said  this,  it  should  be  clear  how  vital  a 
stake  we  have  at  this  moment  in  Germany  and  in 
Berlin.  Our  forces  are  in  West  Berlin  as  a  matter 
of  right,  on  the  basis  of  solemn  international  ob- 
ligations to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party. 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  proposals  mean  simply  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  threatening,  deliberately 
and  unilaterally,  to  disregard  these  obligations  if 
we  do  not  agree  to  conclude  a  "peace  treaty"  with 
Germany  on  Soviet  terms. 

President  Eisenhower  emphasized  an  important 
principle  in  his  speech  to  the  Nation  on  March  16.3 
He  made  clear  that  we  cannot  accept  the  right  of 
any  government  to  break,  unilaterally,  solemn 
agreements  to  which  we  and  others  are  parties. 
This  principle  must  be  upheld. 

You  will  recall  that  for  more  than  a  decade  the 
Western  powers  have  been  trying,  in  every  feasible 
way,  to  bring  about  the  unification  of  Germany. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  frustrated  every  such  effort. 
One  scarcely  need  ask  why. 

Establishment  of  a  free,  unified  Germany  does 
not  coincide  with  the  long-range  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  least  it  would  mean  post- 
poning the  communization  of  Europe,  which  re- 
mains a  Soviet  goal  of  long  standing. 

The  course  we  should  pursue  in  these  circum- 
stances is  clear.  We  must  never  succumb  to  Soviet 
blandishments.  Our  heritage  of  freedom  requires 
us  to  stand  firm.  At  the  same  time  we  must  make 
unmistakably  clear  our  willingness  and  readiness 
to  engage,  as  reasonable  men  should,  in  meaningful 
negotiations. 

Such  negotiations  must  have  as  their  primary 
purpose  the  maintenance  of  our  rights  in  Berlin 
until  the  unification  of  Germany  is  achieved  under 
conditions  which  will  assure  its  people  of  their 
right  to  a  government  of  their  own  choosing.    We 


cannot  and  we  will  not  betray  the  trust  of  thos( 
millions  of  free  Germans  who  depend  upon  the  f re< 
world  to  protect  them. 

Since  World  War  I  we  have  repeatedly  seei 
that  hesitation  and  lack  of  resolution  on  the  par 
of  free  countries  invite  aggression.  As  Presiden 
Eisenhower  recently  declared,4 

...  all  history  has  taught  us  the  grim  lesson  that  n'( 
nation  has  ever  been  successful  in  avoiding  the  terrors  o 
war  by  refusing  to  defend  its  rights.  .  .  .  The  risk  o 
war  is  minimized  if  we  stand  Ann. 

Even  with  good  faith  on  both  sides — which  th< 
Soviet  Union  has  not  always  demonstrated — wi 
cannot  hope  to  settle  the  complex  problem  of  Ger 
many  overnight.  We  can,  however,  continue  t< 
expect  that  a  sound  beginning  can  be  made.  Firm 
ness,  combined  with  reasonableness,  now  may  h 
the  most  important  key  to  meaningful  negotiation: 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  To  follow  any  other  coura 
would  invite  the  gravest  perils  to  all  we  hold  dear 

Disarmament 

The  problem  of  disarmament  gives  us  ye 
another  vantage  point  from  which  to  view  th 
challenge  of  Soviet  diplomacy  to  the  free  world 
Here  the  use  of  diplomacy  to  achieve  the  objec 
tives  of  international  communism  has  been  sub 
ordinated  to  certain  traditional  Russian  attitude 
and  concepts.  These  apparently  must  be  main 
tained  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  present  Sovie 
system. 

Traditionally  both  imperial  and  Soviet  Russi 
have  suspected,  distrusted,  and  even  feared  nearl; 
everything  foreign.  They  have  normally  regarde* 
the  outsider  as  a  threat  to  the  system  imposed  oi 
the  Russian  people.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignor 
this  facet  of  Russian  behavior,  which  is  one  of  th 
driving  forces  of  Soviet  disarmament  policy. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  have  consistent!; 
sought  agreement  on  comprehensive  and  balancei 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control 
Such  control  naturally  requires  sufficient  inspec 
tion  on  both  sides  in  order  to  be  reasonably  certaii 
that  the  terms  of  any  agreement  are  in  fact  live* 
up  to.  In  our  proposals  inspection  involves  entr; 
into  the  territory  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
although  both  the  United  States  and  the  Unite< 
Nations  have  made  clear  it  must  be  carried  out  i 
such  a  way  that  no  state  would  have  cause  to  fee 
its  security  is  endangered.    It  is  on  the  question  o 
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nspection,  however,  that  we  have  encountered 
ilmost  insurmountable  difficulties  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  remain  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  effec- 
ive  disarmament  agreements.  We  are  prepared 
;o  permit  Soviet  representatives  to  participate  in 
nspection  arrangements  in  our  territory.  We  do 
lot  fear  their  presence.  In  the  circumstances 
envisaged,  we  would  have  nothing  to  hide. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  continues 
;o  fear  the  presence  and  the  impact  of  Western 
representatives  in  its  territory.  Consequently,  it 
resists — almost  psychopathically — effective  inter- 
national inspection. 

Let  me  give  you  some  illustrations.  Shortly 
ifter  World  War  II,  when  the  United  States  had  a 
auclear  monopoly,  we  submitted  the  so-called 
Baruch  plan  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  This  plan,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
generous  proposals  made  in  the  history  of  sover- 
eign states,  was  designed  to  insure  that  man's  new 
mowledge  of  the  atom  would  be  used  for  the  good 
>f  mankind.  It  provided  for  certain  inspection 
ind  control  arrangements  to  this  end.  This  would 
have  opened  the  Soviet  Union — and  the  United 
States — to  foreign  inspectors.  The  Soviet  Union 
[•ejected  the  plan. 

Since  last  October  we  have  sought  to  negotiate 
in  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapons  tests  under  an 
effective  control  system.  When  free-world  and 
Soviet  experts  agreed  last  summer  5  that  it  was 
possible  to  establish  an  effective  control  system  to 
police  an  agreement  to  discontinue  testing,  we  were 
hopeful  that  this  indicated  a  significant  change  in 
Soviet  attitudes.  Now,  after  nearly  5  months  of 
continuous  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  we  find 
ourselves  up  against  the  same  old  stumbling 
block — the  question  of  inspection  and  control. 

The  Geneva  nuclear  test  talks  are  now  stalled  on 
three  key  issues.  These  are  the  question  of  the 
veto,  the  question  of  on-site  inspection  of  suspected 
violations  of  the  agreement,  and  the  staffing  of  the 
control  posts.  On  each  of  these  issues  the  Soviet 
position  reflects  its  traditional  desire  to  deny  or 
restrict  access  to  Soviet  territory  to  foreigners. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  problem  of  the  veto. 

The  Soviet  Union  insists  that  there  must  be 
unanimity  of  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Soviet  Union  on  all  matters  of  sub- 
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stance  under  the  agreement.  This  would  include 
amendments  to  the  treaty ;  all  matters  relating  to 
possible  treaty  violations;  the  findings  of  inspec- 
tion teams;  the  dispatch  of  inspection  teams  to 
investigate  possible  nuclear  explosions ;  changes  in 
the  control  system;  positioning  of  control  posts; 
and  all  fiscal,  administrative,  logistic,  and  per- 
sonnel questions. 

Obviously  the  application  of  the  veto  power  on 
this  broad  scale  would  render  the  control  system 
meaningless  and  ineffective.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  advanced  various  technical  arguments  to  sup- 
port its  position,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  its 
main  interest  is  to  be  sure  that  the  machinery  of 
the  control  system  will  in  no  way  impair  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  isolate  its  people 
from  external  influences. 

This  Soviet  attitude  is  further  borne  out  by 
the  Russian  proposals  concerning  on-site  inspec- 
tions. Here,  too,  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  that 
any  inspection  of  an  explosion  or  an  unidentified 
event  should  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of  unani- 
mous decision.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  us 
that,  unless  inspection  teams  can  be  dispatched 
without  hindrance,  there  can  be  no  effective  con- 
trol system. 

The  Soviet  Union  objects  to  having  teams  of 
this  nature  cross  its  frontiers  because,  they  allege, 
such  teams  could  act  as  a  cover  for  espionage. 
We  have  sought  to  meet  this  fear  by  expressing 
our  willingness  to  have  the  host  country  prescribe 
the  routes  to  be  taken  by  on-site  inspection  teams 
and  to  assign  liaison  officers  to  insure  that  the 
teams  do  not  exceed  their  proper  functions. 

The  control  mechanism  to  police  an  agreement 
to  discontinue  nuclear  weapons  tests  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Experts  provided  for  es- 
tablishment of  control  posts  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  We  believe  that  the  supervisory  and 
technical  personnel  of  such  control  posts  should 
not  be  nationals  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
posts  are  located.  We  are  quite  willing  to  have 
such  posts  in  this  country  supervised  by  Soviet 
nationals.  By  the  same  token,  control  posts  in 
the  Soviet  Union  should  not  be  supervised  by 
Soviet  citizens,  but  by  others. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  expressed 
willingness  to  accept  a  limited  number  of  non- 
Soviet  personnel  in  the  control  posts  located  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  re- 
fused to  clarify  the  duties  and  privileges  of  such 
personnel.    Apparently  they  would  serve  as  mere 
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observers.  It  appears  that  what  the  Soviets 
really  want  is  self-inspection  within  their  terri- 
tory, which,  in  turn,  would  insure  continued 
Soviet  isolation  from  outside  influence. 

Can  anyone  believe  that  such  a  system,  made  up 
of  Soviet  inspectors,  would  provide  us  with  the 
safeguards  we  need?  Can  anyone  believe  that 
Soviet  nationals  would  be  permitted  to  report 
Soviet  violations  of  the  agreement — and  to  report 
them  promptly  ? 

The  Geneva  nuclear  talks  will  be  resumed  in 
the  next  few  days.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  come  to  realize  that  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  discontinuance 
of  nuclear  testing,  with  an  effective  control  system, 
is  much  more  in  its  interests  than  its  traditional 
policy  of  shutting  off  its  territory  from  foreigners. 
Certainly,  if  they  really  want  nuclear  tests  dis- 
continued, we  can  make  progress. 

Time  is  on  our  side.  Technological  progress 
and  constantly  increasing  mass  communications 
facilities  are  making  it  more  and  more  difficult 
for  Soviet  leaders  to  maintain  the  isolation  of 
their  people  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  the 
Soviet  Union  expands  its  own  industrial  and 
scientific  facilities,  contacts  between  the  people  of 
Soviet  Kussia  and  the  free  world  will  continue 
to  increase.  All  this  brings  closer  the  day  when 
the  Soviet  policy  of  secrecy  will  be  abandoned  and 
one  great  obstacle  to  controlled  disarmament  will 
be  removed. 

The  Soviet  Economic  Offensive 

Let  us  turn  briefly  to  another  aspect  of  Soviet 
diplomacy.  I  have  mentioned  the  tremendously 
increased  economic  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Armed  with  the  formidable  weapon  of  a  totally 
controlled  economy,  Soviet  diplomacy  has  not 
overlooked  the  golden  opportunities  inherent  in 
the  new  wave  of  nationalism  and  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 

To  the  Soviets  in  foreign  trade,  as  in  every 
facet  of  foreign  policy,  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Soviet  foreign  trade  has  always  been  an 
absolute  state  monopoly  with  Soviet  leaders  able 
to  turn  trade  off  and  on  or  to  shift  its  direction 
to  suit  their  strategy.  Nations  that  become  de- 
pendent upon  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
their  well-being  may  soon  discover  what  a  dev- 


astating weapon  this  is  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  leaders. 

Since  1954  there  has  been  what  might  be  called 
a  strategic  departure  from  the  Soviet  trade  pat- 
tern.   Eying  the  important  prize  of  the  newly 
developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  i 
America,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  making  a  determined  | 
drive  to  penetrate  and  eventually  subvert  them,  J 
Since  that  year  the  Soviet  Union,  its  satellites,] 
and  Communist  China  have  extended  $2.4  billion 
worth  of   credits   to  these   countries.     In   1958 
alone,  these  credits  amounted  to  $1  billion. 

During  1957  Soviet  bloc  trade  with  underde- 
veloped free-world  countries  was  $1.7  billion. 
This  was  more  than  double  such  trade  hi  1954.' 
And  the  upward  trend  is  continuing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  now  4,000  well-in- 
doctrinated and  dedicated  Soviet  technicians 
operating  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  65  percent  in  a' 
single  year. 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  overlook  the! 
increased  interest  which  Soviet  leaders  have  shown 
in  the  economic,  social,  and  humanitarian  activi-* 
ties  of  the  United  Nations.  For  years  they  had 
only  bitter  criticism  to  offer  for  the  U.N.  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program  and  the  specialized 
agencies.  More  recently  they  have  become  active 
members  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  If  you  can't  lick  them,  join  them,  now 
appears  to  be  their  motto. 

I  might  add  that  these  economic  weapons  have 
been  blended  by  Soviet  total  diplomacy  with  care-  <i 
fully  calculated  military  assistance,  propaganda, 
and  political  moves.  Their  short-range  goal  is  to 
provoke  and  exploit  friction  between  these  nations 
and  those  of  the  West.  Their  long-range  goal  is 
to  prepare  for  eventual  Communist  subversion  and 
takeover. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  United 
States  pioneered  the  concept  of  helping  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  advance  their  social  and 
economic  well-being.  Our  efforts  in  this  respect, 
are  not  always  publicized  with  the  fanfare  and 
headlines  that  Soviet  assistance  programs  obtain. 
But  our  programs  are  designed  to  achieve  results 
which  are  solid  and  lasting.  Soviet  foreign  aid 
has  as  its  purpose  the  f  urthering  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  i 
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joal  of  world  domination.  Our  assistance  from 
;he  very  beginning  has  had  but  one  purpose — to 
strengthen  freedom. 

I  do  not  think  it  becomes  a  great  nation  like 
jurs  to  boast  about  the  assistance  we  have  given. 
Et  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  Marshall  plan  con- 
stitutes only  a  fraction  of  our  postwar  foreign 
lid.  If  we  were  to  add  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram and  the  contributions  we  have  made  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  various  other 
types  of  assistance  including  United  Nations  pro- 
grams, our  total  foreign  aid  would  run  to  some- 
thing like  72  billions  of  dollars  since  1945.  This 
figure  serves  as  clear  proof  of  our  deep  interest  in 
helping  to  build  a  stable  and  a  peaceful  world. 

Many  people  ask  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  the  mutual  security  program.  My  an- 
swer to  them  would  be  clear  and  unequivocal :  Of 
course  our  economy  can  safely  bear  the  cost  of 
this  program.  The  total  mutual  security  appro- 
priation for  1959,  which  amounts  to  $3.3  billion, 
is  only  0.75  percent  of  the  estimated  United  States 
gross  national  product. 

Excluding  military  assistance,  funds  for  our 
mutual  security  program  for  all  economic  pur- 
poses run  to  about  two-thirds  of  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product — which  is  less  than  we 
spend  each  year  for  cosmetics.  Our  mutual  se- 
curity program  provides  us  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  security  at  the  lowest  possible  dollar 
cost.  It  assists  less  developed  free  countries  to 
build  sufficient  economic  strength  to  maintain 
their  freedom  and  sustain  peace.  I  say  that  it  is 
so  vital  to  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy 
that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  have  it. 

Neither  we  nor  our  allies  have  the  complete 

identity  between  government  and  economy  that 

the  Soviet  Union  has — nor,  I  am  sure,  would  we 

wish  to.    But  there  is  a  long  history  in  the  West 

of  an  effective  working  partnership  between  gov- 

jernment  and  private  enterprise  in  times  when  the 

existence  of  our  free  society  has  been  seriously 

[threatened.    We  are  now  living  in  such  a  time. 

;We  will  continue  to  for  the  foreseeable  future.    I 

'suggest  that  the  hour  has  come  when  we  should 

find   new,    imaginative,    and   effective   ways   to 

implement   a  vigorous   and   voluntary   working 

relationship   between    free   enterprise   and    free 

government. 
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Soviet  Propaganda  Techniques 

In  the  arsenal  of  Soviet  total  diplomacy  no 
weapons  are  more  important  than  those  of  psycho- 
logical warfare  and  propaganda.  In  addition  to 
its  own  gigantic  propaganda  machine  at  home,  the 
U.S.S.E.  exploits  the  many  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance its  objectives  which  are  presented  by  the 
worldwide  network  of  mass  communications 
media,  both  free  and  controlled. 

For  example,  every  time  Mr.  Khrushchev  makes 
a  speech,  the  text  is  normally  faithfully  and  f idly 
reported  throughout  the  free  world  in  its  press 
and  by  other  mass  information  media.  Similarly 
every  Soviet  diplomatic  note  of  any  importance 
is  printed.  Even  the  cocktail  talk  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  reported  as  news  in  the  free  world,  thus 
presenting  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  tailormade 
trial-balloon  device.  His  statements  can  readily 
b9  denied — and  have  been — when  it  suits  the  So- 
viet purpose.  If  the  balloon  floats,  informal  con- 
versation may  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
nouncement of  state  policy. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  addresses  of  Western 
leaders,  and  their  press  conferences,  diplomatic 
correspondence,  and  formal  statements  of  policy, 
are  almost  never  published  in  full  in  the  Soviet 
press  and  often  are  not  even  summarized.  On 
those  rare  occasions  when  they  are  published,  it  is 
invariably  after  considerable  delay.  Even  more, 
the  texts  which  are  quoted  are  frequently  emascu- 
lated, interlarded  with  editorial  comment,  and 
very  often  accompanied  by  lengthy  rebuttal. 
President  Eisenhower's  recent  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  the  Berlin  crisis  was  reported  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  usual  selective  terms.  For  example, 
his  assertion  that  ".  .  .  the  American  and  West- 
ern peoples  do  not  want  war"  was  not  reported 
by  any  major  Soviet  media. 

These  are  but  a  few  striking  examples  of  how 
Soviet  diplomacy  utilizes  and  exploits  media  of 
public  information  as  a  weapon.  In  spite  of  their 
talk  about  "the  ruling  circles,"  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  well  aware  that  real  power  in  the  free  world 
ultimately  rests  with  the  general  public  rather 
than  any  governing  group.  They  know  full  well 
that  every  utterance  or  action  of  an  American 
diplomat  receives  closest  public  scrutiny  and  criti- 
cism. Soviet  leaders,  therefore,  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  free 
world  over  the  heads  of  their  governments.  Such 
appeals,  which  are  often  accompanied  by  dis- 
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tortion  and  plain  untruth,  are  a  standard  tech- 
nique of  Soviet  diplomacy. 

In  combating  this  worldwide  Soviet  propa- 
ganda campaign,  our  information  program  based 
on  truth  has  become  a  potent  weapon.  Its  em- 
phasis on  fact  and  moderate  tone  have  given  it  a 
growing  reputation  for  reliability  that  has  re- 
sulted in  a  vast  and  constantly  increasing  audience 
among  the  peoples  in  the  Communist  empire.  The 
best  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  spend  more  money  on  jamming  its  broad- 
casts than  USIA  spends  on  its  entire  operation. 

I  might  also  add  that  each  issue  of  the  Agency's 
magazine  America  Illustrated  is  a  sellout  the  mo- 
ment it  arrives  on  the  Soviet  newsstands.  Obvi- 
ously there  is  a  growing  number  of  Soviet  citizens 
who  want  to  know  the  truth.  Indeed,  their  num- 
ber may  be  much  greater  than  we  think. 

Concluding  Comments 

In  view  of  the  frustrations  we  have  encountered, 
some  Americans  seem  to  oppose  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  with  the  Russians.  Given  the 
unreasonable  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
argument  runs,  given  their  rigid  approach  toward 
world  problems,  how  can  we  ever  expect  to  arrive 
at  any  serious  agreement  with  them  ? 

Admittedly  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
argument.  The  fact  is  the  Soviets  are  inflexible. 
They  are  rigid.  They  are  unbending.  They  are 
difficult,  uncompromising,  stubborn,  intractable, 
and  obdurate. 

But  the  facts  also  show  that  it  is  not  impossible 
to  find  important  areas  of  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Three  examples  will  suffice  to  make 
my  point.  In  1955,  after  10  long  years  of  frus- 
trating negotiations,  they  finally  agreed  to  the 
Austrian  state  treaty.  In  1957,  after  considerable 
opposition,  they  signed  the  statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Finally,  in 
1958,  after  extremely  difficult  negotiations,  they 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Lacy-Zaroubin  exchange 
agreement.6 

Now  these  examples  demonstrate  that  perhaps 
it  is  not  impossible  to  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip. 
They  demonstrate  that,  if  we  search  hard  enough 
and  persistently  enough,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
find  certain  areas  of  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 


•  For  text,  see  iMd.,  Feb.  17,  1958,  p.  243. 
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No  one  can  doubt  that  the  task  ahead  of  us  will 
be  a  long  and  tedious  one.  It  will  call  for  many 
years  of  determined  effort  and  sustained  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  free  peoples  everywhere. 

In  our  negotiations  with  the  Russians  we  should 
always  remember  that  they  are  not  an  impatient 
people.  They  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  get  away 
from  an  international  conference.  They  believe, 
that  history  is  on  their  side.  And  they  are  con- 
tent to  bide  their  time,  constantly  testing  and 
probing  for  soft  spots. 

On  our  part  we  must  do  what  we  can,  therefore, 
to  develop  an  infinite  amount  of  patience.  More- 
over, if  we  are  to  throw  back  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge, we  must  display  at  least  as  much  firmness, 
persistence,  and  determination  as  the  Russians. 

If  we  will  pursue  this  course,  Soviet  leaders, 
encouraged  by  world  opinion,  may  come  to  realize 
that  it  is  in  their  own  national  interest  to  relax, 
tensions  and  to  come  to  further  agreement  with: 
free- world  nations. 

Above  all  we  must  never  give  up  our  eternal 
quest  for  a  just  peace.  We  must  never  give  way 
to  despair.  We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  be- 
come fatalistic  about  the  prospects  of  war. 
Thucydides  reminds  us  that  fatalism  tends  to  pro- 
duce what  it  dreads,  for  men  do  not  oppose  that 
which  they  consider  inevitable. 

In  these  circumstances  free-world  strategy 
should  be  clear.  If  the  free  nations  will  hold  fast 
to  those  policies  which  deter  armed  attack ;  if  they 
will  continue  to  support  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter ;  if  they  can, 
through  constructive  economic  programs,  prevent 
Communist  subversion  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas ;  and  if  they  will  demonstrate,  by  word  and 
deed,  the  enduring  values  of  freedom,  then  we  can 
be  sure  the  cause  of  free  men  will  prevail. 


World  Health  Day 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  7 

On  this  day,  the  11th  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, it  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  fellow 
citizens  and  with  citizens  of  other  nations  in  ob- 
serving World  Health  Day. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  observance,  "Mental 
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[llness  and  Mental  Health  in  the  World  Today," 
;alls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  learning  more 
ibout  the  nature  of  mental  illness  and  applying 
nore  fully  the  knowledge  we  now  have  of  ways 
;o  maintain  sound  mental  health.  This  is  one  of 
:he  great  areas  of  human  need  which  requires  our 
jjetive  concern  working  in  concert  with  our  neigh- 
sors  in  the  United  Nations. 


J.S.  Note  on  Japan  and  Baltic  Sea 
Plane  Incidents  Sent  to  Soviets 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  concerning  Soviet 
ittacks  on  U.S.  aircraft  on  November  7  and  S, 
'958. 


J.S.  NOTE  OF  MARCH  25  > 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Ministry's  note  No. 
L8/OSA  of  March  5,  1959,  concerning  incidents 
svhich  occurred  on  November  7  and  8, 1958,  which 
nvolved  attacks  by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  on  an 
Ajnerican  aircraft  over  the  Baltic  Sea  and  simu- 
lated attacks  by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  on  an 
A.merican  aircraft  over  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

In  its  note  the  Soviet  Government  suggested 
:hat  such  flights  by  these  American  aircraft  are  a 
continuous  source  of  strained  relations  between 
;he  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  recognized  as  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
iffairs  indeed  when  in  place  of  easy  passage  to 
ind  fro  by  land,  sea  and  air,  as  is  normal  else- 
where, there  is  an  atmosphere  of  hostility  arising 
from  the  isolation  of  a  segment  of  the  earth's 
surface.  But  certainly  it  is  this  atmosphere  and 
he  sensitivities  engendered  by  it,  and  not  the  flight 
)f  American  military  aircraft  in  areas  near 
LTontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  impose  cer- 
tain strains  in  relations  mentioned  in  the  Soviet 
|iote. 

The  United  States  Government  has  no  desire 
o  add  to  such  tensions.  Actually  it  deplores  the 
I  'act  that  the  Soviet  Government,  in  its  note  of 
vlarch  5,  1959,  has  considered  it  expedient  to  con- 
end  that  during  the  incident  in  the  Baltic  Sea 


area  on  November  7,  1958,  there  was  an  attack  by 
an  American  military  plane  on  a  Soviet  fighter. 
The  facts  in  the  incidents  of  November  7  and  8, 
1958,  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the  United  States 
note  No.  462  of  November  13,  1958.2  Specifically, 
a  United  States  Air  Force  aircraft  was  twice  fired 
upon  by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  on  November  7  at 
a  position  over  the  Baltic  Sea  approximately  66 
miles  from  the  nearest  Soviet  territory.  These 
attacks  were  launched  from  behind  and  without 
warning;  the  American  aircraft  did  not  fire. 
Later  that  day  and  early  on  the  following  day, 
Soviet  fighter  craft  made  simulated  attacks,  with- 
out firing,  on  an  American  Air  Force  aircraft  over 
the  Sea  of  Japan  at  points  more  than  60  miles 
from  the  nearest  Soviet  territory. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  attempting  to  divert 
attention  from  these  facts  by  making  reference  to 
"violations"  of  Soviet  airspace.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  fully  aware  that  no  violations  of  Soviet 
airspace  were  involved  in  these  incidents  in  any 
way. 

In  its  note,  the  Soviet  Government  has  ex- 
pressed an  expectation  that  the  United  States  deny 
itself  use  of  international  airspace  or  airspace  of 
other  countries  in  a  manner  mutually  agreeable 
to  the  United  States  and  those  countries.  This  is 
clearly  unjustifiable  and  does  not  contribute  to- 
ward easing  the  strained  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  referred  to  in  the 
note. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  MARCH  5 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  18/OSA 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  January  2,  1959  which  is 
in  answer  to  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  De- 
cember 15,  1958,"  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  fully 
confirms  its  note  of  December  15,  1958,  concerning  the 
flights  of  American  military  planes  with  hostile  aims 
close  to  Soviet  frontiers  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  November, 
1958,  in  which  a  decisive  protest  is  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  against  the 
wholly  unprovoked  firing  attack  by  an  American  military 
plane  on  a  Soviet  fighter  close  by  the  territory  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Government  expects  that  the  Government  of 


1  Delivered  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by 
he  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  Mar.  25  (press 
elease  249  dated  Apr.  6). 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  8,  1958,  p.  909. 
"  For  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  26, 
1959,  p.  134. 
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the  United  States  of  America  will  take  the  necessary 
measures  and  will  forbid  its  air  forces  to  send  planes 
to  the  state  boundaries  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  violate 
these  boundaries,  thus  eliminating  one  of  the  continuous 
sources  of  strained  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  For  this  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  do  only  one  thing— 
to  give  the  necessary  order  to  its  air  forces  and  this  de- 
pends only  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Until  the  time  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  do  this,  no  statements  will 
be  able  to  free  it  from  that  heavy  responsibility  which  it 
will  bear  for  the  consequences  of  dangerous  flights  of 
American  planes  close  by  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  for  the  violation  by  them  of  the  airspace  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 


Development  Loans 

Jordan,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  and  Uruguay 

The  United  States  on  April  10  announced  the 
authorization  of  four  loans  totaling  $14.1  million 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  finance  devel- 
opment projects  in  Jordan,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  and 
Uruguay.  For  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  256  dated  April  10. 

Korea 

Signing  of  a  loan  agreement  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  which  the  Development  Loan  Fund  will 
lend  $3.5  million  to  the  Government  of  Korea  to 
help  further  restoration  of  war-damaged  tele- 
communications facilities  in  Korea  was  announced 
on  April  10  by  the  Department  of  State.  For 
details,  see  press  release  255  dated  April  10. 

Thailand 

The  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Thailand  signed  an  agreement  on  April  10  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  which  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  will  lend  Thailand  $1,750,000  to  be 
used  by  the  Port  Authority  of  that  country  for  the 
purchase  of  a  2,000  cubic  meter  hopper  dredge  to 
help  maintain  the  channel  of  the  Chao  Phraya 


Kiver  at  the  port  of  Bangkok.  For  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  258  dated 
April  10. 


U.S.  Makes  Loan  to  Iceland 
for  Hydroelectric  Project 

Press  release  257  dated  April  10 

The  United  States  on  April  10  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Iceland  lending  the 
equivalent  of  $1,760,000  in  U.S.-owned  Icelandic 
currency  to  the  Iceland  Bank  of  Development  to 
assist  Iceland's  economic  development. 

The  proceeds  will  be  applied  largely  to  finance, 
continued  construction  on  the  Upper  Sog  hydro- 
electric project,  which  was  started  in  early  1957. 
This  project  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  a 
year,  at  which  time  it  will  augment  the  electricity 
supply  of  the  southwest  part  of  Iceland,  where*: 
the  capital  city  of  Eeykjavik  is  located.  Some  of 
the  proceeds  will  be  applied  to  extend  the  trans- 
mission lines  to  the  Keflavik  area. 

The  loan  is  being  made  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  from  Icelandic  cur-, 
rency  which  the  United  States  received  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  Ice- 
land under  provisions  of  P.L.  480,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act; 
The  loan  is  part  of  ICA's  program  of  economic 
assistance  to  Iceland  under  the  U.S.  mutual  secu-. 
rity  program. 

Ambassador  Thor  Thors,  representing  the  Ice- 
land Government  and  the  Iceland  Bank  of  De- 
velopment, signed  the  agreement  for  his  country 
Samuel  C.  Waugh,  president  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  signed  for  the 
United  States.  The  Export-Import  Bank  wil 
administer  the  loan  for  ICA.  The  loan  will  b( 
repayable  over  a  period  of  20  years  either  in  dol- 
lars or  Icelandic  currency  at  an  interest  rate  ot 
Sy2  percent. 
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senate  Approval  Sought  for  Treaty 
i/Vitfo  Sultanate  of  FVSuscat  and  Oman 

Statement  by  W.  T.  M.  Beale 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 1 

I  am  appearing  before  the  committee  in  sup- 
)ort  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  economic  relations, 
md  consular  rights  with  the  Sultanate  of  Muscat 
md  Oman.2  This  treaty  is  similar  to  others  with 
mmtries  in  the  Middle  East  which  the  United 
states  has  entered  into  during  the  past  several 
pears:  specifically,  the  treaties  with  Ethiopia,3 
ipproved  by  the  Senate  on  July  21, 1953,  and  with 
[ran,4  approved  by  the  Senate  on  July  11,  1956. 

Like  these  latter  the  treaty  with  Muscat  and 
Dman  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  traditional 
reaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation. 
A.s  such,  it  is  in  a  form  believed  to  be  better  suited 
;o  conditions  of  economic  intercourse  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  the  Sultanate  than  a  commer- 
■ial  treaty  of  the  lengthier  and  more  detailed  kind. 

In  both  form  and  substance,  however,  it  ad- 
leres  to  the  general  pattern  of  the  standard  treaty 
;>f  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation.  Its 
')road  objectives  are  the  same:  to  further  the  in- 
vestments, trade,  and  shipping  of  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  for  the  protection  abroad 
j»f  American  citizens,  their  property  and  other 
nterests,  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  The  provisions 
,hrough  which  the  treaty  seeks  to  attain  these  ob- 
jectives with  respect  to  the  Sultanate  are  based 
jipon  existing  precedents  and  contain  no  innova- 
ions  raising  problems  of  domestic  law. 
!  The  most  important  substantive  features  of  the 
| reaty  are  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  [Christian  A.  Herter]  which 
jccompanies  the  treaty.    To  supplement  and  am- 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
a  Apr.  7  (press  release  251) . 

"For  text  of  the  treaty,  together  with  the  President's 
tter  of  transmittal  and  a  report  by  Acting  Secretary 
herter,  see  S.  Ex.  A,  8Gth  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
'4  U  ST  2134. 
'8UST899. 
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plify  that  material,  the  Department  has  prepared 
a  paragraph-by-paragraph  tabular  comparison, 
which  indicates  the  very  considerable  degree  of 
correspondence  between  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty  and  of  the  treaty  with  Iran.  I  now  offer 
this  table  to  the  committee.5 

While  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the 
data  contained  in  these  two  papers,  I  might  ob- 
serve that  the  treaty  with  the  Sultanate  reflects  a 
somewhat  greater  degree  of  abridgment  of  the 
standard  type  of  treaty  than  its  Iranian  counter- 
part. This  reflects  nothing  more,  however,  than 
a  differing  assessment  of  the  present  and  probable 
future  situation  of  American  interests  in  the  two 
countries. 

United  States  business  and  other  interests  in 
Muscat  and  Oman  are  not  extensive.  The  prin- 
cipal economic  activity  in  which  Americans  are 
engaged  is  the  development  of  petroleum  re- 
sources. The  treaty  contains  provisions  which  it 
is  believed  will  cover  adequately  and  effectively 
the  basic  needs  of  concerns  carrying  on  extractive 
and  other  industrial  activities,  as  well  as  mer- 
chants and  traders  generally,  and  will  enable  them 
to  conduct  their  operations  with  assurance  of  fair 
treatment,  in  accordance  with  agreed  rules.  Spe- 
cial reference  might  be  made  in  this  regard  to 
article  IV,  paragraph  2,  which  contains  the  fun- 
damental rule  that  property  may  not  be  taken 
without  the  payment  of  just  compensation,  and 
article  V,  paragraph  2,  which  provides  that  busi- 
ness enterprises  may  not  be  discriminated  against 
in  the  conduct  of  their  operations  within  the  coun- 
try. The  latter  is  in  fact  if  not  in  specific  terms  a 
guarantee  of  national  and  of  most- favored-nation 
treatment. 

In  addition  the  new  treaty  will  furnish  an 
agreed  basis  for  the  eventual  reopening  of  an 
American  consulate  in  Muscat  and  for  its  staffing 
and  maintenance  on  terms  customary  in  United 
States  and  in  international  practice  generally. 

The  Department  of  State  is  gratified  that  the 
committee  has  been  able  to  schedule  consideration 


Not  printed  here. 
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of  this  treaty  during  the  present  session.  The 
Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman,  as  an  absolute  ruler, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  exchange  ratifications  as 
soon  as  our  constitutional  procedures  are  com- 
pleted. When  it  comes  into  effect  this  treaty  will 
replace  one  of  the  oldest  treaties  of  the  kind  in 
force  with  a  foreign  country,  that  concluded  with 
the  Sultanate  in  1833. 

The  new  treaty,  which  is  the  17th  of  its  general 
type  to  be  signed  by  the  United  States  during  the 
postwar  period,  establishes  a  conventional  basis 
for  general  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Sultanate  on  terms  that  take  due  account 
of  American  interests  in  that  country  and  of  its 
current  stage  of  economic  development.  As  such 
it  promises  a  fruitful  further  development  of 
those  relations  and,  as  in  the  case  of  every  such 
treaty,  a  significant  contribution  to  strengthening 
the  rule  of  law  in  dealings  between  nations. 


Department  Opposes  Quotas 
on  Fluorspar 

Statement  by  Thomas  C.  Mann 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs x 

The  Department  of  State  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  S.  1285,  a  bill  "To  provide  for 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the  domestic 
fluorspar  industry."  This  bill  would  institute 
quotas  for  domestic  production  and  imports. 
The  basic  formula  would  provide  an  annual  quota 
for  the  domestic  industry  of  200,000  tons  for  fluor- 
spar containing  more  than  97  percent  calcium  flu- 
oride and  125,000  tons  for  lower  grade  fluorspar; 
the  import  quotas  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
difference  between  the  domestic  quotas  and  esti- 
mates of  annual  domestic  consumption.  The 
effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  restrict  imports  in 
the  interest  of  national  security. 

The  Congress  established  a  standard  procedure, 
under  section  8  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1958,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
effects  on  the  national  security  of  imports  and  for 
the  imposition  of  import  restrictions  if  it  is  de- 
termined that  they  are  necessary  to  prevent  a 
threat  of  impairment  to  the  national  security. 


1  Made  before  the  Minerals,  Metals,  and  Fuels  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  Apr.  10  (press  release  254). 


At  the  present  time  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  is  conducting  such  an  investi- 
gation regarding  imports  of  fluorspar  under  this 
procedure.  We  consider  that  this  is  the  best 
method  presently  available  for  a  thorough,  ob-i 
jective  evaluation  of  the  complicated  issues  in- 
volved in  this  type  of  problem. 

While  we  fully  appreciate  the  concern  of  thos* 
who  feel  that  imports  of  fluorspar  may  seriously 
impair  the  domestic  industry,  there  is  also  a  pro 
cedure  established  by  law  which  provides  safe 
guards  to  domestic  industries  against  injury  fron 
increased  imports  resulting  in  whole  or  in  par 
from  trade  agreement  concessions.  Under  thi 
escape-clause  provisions  of  the  trade  agreement 
legislation,  the  domestic  industry  producing  flu 
orspar  containing  more  than  97  percent  calciun 
fluoride  may  apply  to  the  Tariff  Commission  1 1 
institute  an  investigation.  If  the  Commission  de 
termines,  on  the  basis  of  such  an  investigation , 
that  increased  imports  are  causing  or  threatenin 
serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry,  it  recorr 
mends  to  the  President  increased  duties  or  othe 
import  restrictions.  He  has  the  authority  to  de 
cide  what  action  should  be  taken  in  the  nationa 
interest. 

The  restriction  of  imports  that  would  resu 
from  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  bill,  in  th  I 
absence  of  clear  evidence  that  it  is  necessary  i 
the  interest  of  national  security  or  to  prevent  ser 
ous  injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  would  t 
directly  contrary  to  the  administration's  polic 
of  expanding  the  international  trade  of  the  Unite 
States  so  as  to  increase  our  economic  strengt 
and  that  of  our  allies.    The  extent  of  the  potei 
tial  trade  restriction  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  thi 
if  the  legislation  had  been  in  effect  during  1956/f 
our  average  annual  imports  of  fluorspar  for  con 
mercial    uses    would   have    been    approximate] 
308,000  tons  as  against  the  actual  figure  of  441,0 
tons.    This  would  have  adversely  affected  expor 
from  Mexico,  Italy,  West  Germany,  and  oth 
countries  and  substantially  reduced  their  abili 
to  buy  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  about  t 
proposed  legislation  which  concern  us.  We  a 
informed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  th 
it  would  be  necessary  to  allocate  the  domest 
production  quotas  to  the  various  producers  so 
to  provide  equitable  treatment  of  the  compani* 
concerned.  Thus  the  production  of  individu 
companies  would  be  controlled  by  Governme; 
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fiat  rather  than  the  free  play  of  market  influence. 
This  artificial  restriction  of  competition  between 
domestic  companies,  as  well  as  the  curtailment  of 
imports  resulting  from  the  legislation,  would  tend 
to  increase  prices.  Consequently  the  competitive 
position  of  American  industries  which  use 
fluorspar  products  as  important  raw  materials 
would  be  impaired.  The  price  increases  would 
also  have  a  general  inflationary  influence.  In 
summary,  the  basic  features  of  the  bill  appear  to 
be  directly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  upon  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  which  we  are  relying  to  meet  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic challenge. 

It  might  be  mentioned  also  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  barter  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  under  Public  Law  480  in  ex- 
change for  fluorspar  from  abroad  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  Statutory  authority  already 
exists  for  the  acquisition  of  fluorspar  under  the 
barter  program,  and  significant  quantities  of 
fluorspar  have  actually  been  so  acquired.  Fur- 
thermore, although  such  acquisitions  could  be  in- 
creased under  existing  legislation,  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State  that  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  barter  program  would  have  the  effect 
of  displacing  ordinary  commercial  exports  of 
farm  products  by  the  United  States  and  by  certain 
foreign  countries  whose  economic  strength  is  im- 
portant to  the  United  States.  Finally  any  acqui- 
sition of  additional  supplies  of  fluorspar  by  the 
Government  under  the  barter  program  would 
tend  to  aggravate  the  future  problem  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  Government's  surplus  holdings  with- 
out causing  injury  to  domestic  and  foreign 
producers. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

United  States  Foreign  Policy.  Hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Statements  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  Douglas  Dillon.  Jan- 
uary 14-21,  1959.  59  pp. 
Foreign  Service  Appointments.  Hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.     January  27,  1959. 

|     43  pp. 

:  Disarmament  and  Foreign  Policy.  Hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
pursuant  to  S.  Res.  31.  Part  1.  January  28-Febru- 
ary  2,  1959.     198  pp. 


National  Science  Foundation-National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Report  on  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year.     February  1959.     198  pp. 

The  American  Overseas.  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Statements  of  several 
educators.     February  18,  1959.    48  pp. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Economic  Relations,  and  Consular 
Rights  With  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman  and  De- 
pendencies.    S.  Ex.  A.     February  26,  1959.     11  pp. 

Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  Hearings  before  Sub- 
committee No.  1  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.     March  3-6,  1959.    92  pp. 

Convention  With  Cuba  for  the  Conservation  of  Shrimp. 
S.  Ex.  B.     March  5, 1959.     7  pp. 

Amend  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  S.  1094. 
March  9-17,  1959.     129  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Program.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  mutual  security 
program.     H.  Doc.  97.     March  13,  1959.     13  pp. 

Authorizing  Free  Communication  Services  to  Official 
Participants  in  the  Ninth  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Consultative  Committee.  Report  to 
accompany  H.J.  Res.  257.     March  13,  1959.    4  pp. 

Ah  Investigation  of  Refugees  and  Escapees.  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  Senate, 
made  by  its  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Problems 
Connected  With  Refugees  and  Escapees  pursuant  to  S. 
Res.  239,  85th  Congress,  2d  session,  as  extended.  S. 
Rept.  101.    March  16,  1959.     4  pp. 

Trade  Fair  Act  of  1959.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5508. 
H.  Rept.  213.     March  16, 1959.    3  pp. 

Authorizing  United  States  Participation  in  Parliamentary 
Conferences  With  Canada.  Report  to  accompany  H.J. 
Res.  254.     H.  Rept.  215.     March  17,  1959.    3  pp. 

Amendments  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of 
1945,  as  Amended.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  S.  1094  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act.     S.  Rept.  109.     March  18, 1959.    15  pp. 

Authorizing  Construction  for  the  Military  Departments 
and  Reserve  Components.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 
5674.     H.  Rept.  223.     March  18,  1959.     74  pp. 

Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 85th  Congress,  1st  session,  on  H.R.  4452.  H.  Rept. 
225.     March  18,  1959.     17  pp. 

Authorizing  Appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
1096.     H.  Rept.  226.     March  18,  1959.     9  pp. 

Results  From  Recommendations  Made  During  85th  Con- 
gress in  Reports  of  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, House  of  Representatives.    H.  Rept.  228.    March 

18,  1959.    174  pp. 

Administrative  Authorities  for  National  Security  Agency. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  4599.    H.  Rept.  231.    March 

19,  1959.    10  pp. 

Amendments  to  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1960  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Communication  from  the  President.  H.  Doc.  100. 
March  19,  1959.    2  pp. 

Protocol  of  Amendment  to  the  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  S.  Ex.  C. 
March  19,  1959.    9  pp. 

Study  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy.  First  interim 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
pursuant  to  S.  Res.  31.  S.  Rept.  118.  March  19,  1959. 
26  pp. 

Invitation  To  Hold  the  1964  Olympic  Games  in  the  United 
States.  Report  to  accompany  S.J.  Res.  73.  March  19, 
1959.    S.  Rept.  119.    3  pp. 

Extending  an  Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  To  Hold  1964  Olympic  Games  in  the  United 
States.  Report  to  accompany  H.J.  Res.  300.  H.  Rept. 
236.    March  20,  1959.    3  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 


Following  is  an  address  made  by  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, at  the  opening  session  of  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  which  met  at  Wel- 
lington, New  Zealand,  from  April  8  to  10,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 


ADDRESS  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  DILLON, 
APRIL  8 

Mr.  Chairman  [Walter  Nash,  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand],  I  should  like  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  U.S.  delegation  for  the  kind 
words  of  welcome  from  His  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor General  [The  Viscount  Cobham,  Governor 
General  of  New  Zealand] ,  and  from  you  yourself, 
sir.  And  may  I  add  my  congratulations  upon 
your  election  as  chairman  of  this  fifth  Council 
meeting.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  a  states- 
man of  your  wisdom  and  experience  is  to  preside 
over  our  deliberations  here  in  the  capital  of  this 
beautiful  and  hospitable  land. 

The  honor  I  feel  at  representing  the  United 
States  at  this  fifth  Council  meeting  is  tempered 
only  by  regret  that  circumstances  have  compelled 
Secretary  Dulles  to  break  his  perfect  record  of 
attendance  at  SEATO  Council  meetings.  Mr. 
Dulles  has  requested  me  to  express  his  deep  dis- 
appointment over  his  inability  to  be  here  and  to 
convey  his  personal  greetings  to  the  delegates, 
witli  many  of  whom  he  has  been  privileged  to  as- 
sociate at  past  Council  sessions. 

Before  I  left  for  Wellington  President  Eisen- 
hower also  asked  me  to  extend  his  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  this  meeting.  The  traditional 
friendly  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  lands 
washed  by  the  Pacific  is  well  known  to  all  of  you. 
This  year,  happily,  it  becomes  even  more  intimate 
for  now  Hawaii  is  about  to  join  our  Union  as  the 


50th  State,  following  on  the  heels  of  Alaska's  ad- 
mission last  year.  This  evidences  the  continuing 
interest  of  my  countrymen  in  the  great  Pacific 
Basin  and  in  the  region  we  here  refer  to  as  the 
SEATO  area. 

The  United  States  takes  deep  satisfaction  in  the 
achievements  of  SEATO.  SEATO  has  fully  lived 
up  to  its  vital  role  as  an  integral  part  of  the  free 
world's  collective  defense  system.  Only  in  the 
upside-down  language  of  international  com- 
munism is  SEATO  anything  but  a  purely  de- 
fensive alliance  established  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

We  are  gathered  here  because  our  countries  have 
chosen  not  to  surrender  to  a  materialistic  and  bold 
imperialism  which  seeks  to  regiment  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  all  mankind. 


Benefits  Deriving  From  SEATO 

The  members  of  SEATO  are,  I  believe,  bene- 
fiting in  many  ways  from  the  free  association  of 
this  organization.  Foremost  is  the  priceless  se- 
curity that  derives  from  our  union.  We  are  better 
prepared  to  counter  Communist  subversion  and 
aggression  because  of  our  association  in  military 
planning  and  combined  military  exercises. 

The  increasingly  effective  political  consultation 
by  the  Council  representatives  is  proving  to  be  a 
source  of  growing  strength  and  unity.  Our  mu- 
tual efforts  in  the  cultural,  economic,  and  informa- 
tional fields  are  promoting  greater  understanding 
among  our  peoples.  This  increasing  understand- 
ing and  our  common  dedication  to  the  growth  of 
freedom  and  social  progress  insure  the  triumph  of 
the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  treaty  area. 

The  true  measure  of  SEATO's  worth  is  the 
simple  fact  that  since  we  joined  to  create  its  pro- 
tective shield  there  has  been  no  Communist  ag- 
gression against  the  treaty  area.  The  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  have  thus  been  freed  to  devote 
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their  primary  efforts  to  the  development  of  their 
national  well-being. 

When  we  recall  the  difficult  and  unpromising 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  at  the  time  of 
SEATO's  birth,  the  significance  of  this  accom- 
plishment becomes  apparent. 

In  Iran  their  tactics  have  taken  the  form  of 
harsh  Soviet  threats  against  the  Government. 
Their  assault  on  the  freedom  of  the  2  million  in- 
habitants of  West  Berlin  has  been  a  combination 
of  military  threats  and  diplomatic  moves. 

As  we  meet  today  we  are  supremely  aware  that, 
on  the  high  mountains  and  plateaus  of  Tibet,  brave 
men  are  fighting  for  their  freedom  against  a  form 
of  tyranny  more  totally  repressive  than  any  in 
history.  The  conscience  of  no  free  nation  on  earth 
can  tolerate  this  latest  Communist  outrage.1 

With  the  escape  of  the  Dalai  Lama  the  lie  has 
been  given  to  the  Peiping  claim  that  he  was  kid- 
naped by  the  Khamba  tribesmen  or  that  the 
Tibetans  in  any  way  consented  to  Chinese  Com- 
munist actions.  We  rejoice  that  he  is  safe  and 
can  remain  not  only  as  a  living  symbol  of  those 
values  cherished  by  the  brave  Tibetan  people  and 
many  others  but  also  as  a  reminder  of  the  true 
meaning  of  Communist  coexistence.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Hungarian  uprising  the  facts  cannot 
be  hidden  from  the  world,  and  the  world  will  not 
forget. 

Last  summer,  as  you  know,  the  United  States 
responded  to  the  Communist  challenge  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  with  firmness.  During  this  crisis 
the  Chinese  Communists  made  it  starkly  clear 
they  would  accept  no  settlement  that  did  not  en- 
tail the  destruction  of  the  Republic  of  China,  the 
seizure  of  Taiwan,  and  United  States  withdrawal 
from  the  entire  area. 

The  Soviets  publicly  associated  themselves  with 
]  this  position  in  Khrushchev's  letter  to  President 
'  Eisenhower,2  in  Mikoyan's 3  much-publicized  tele- 
vision interview,  and  elsewhere.  The  United 
I  States  will,  of  course,  not  capitulate  to  such 
demands. 

Our  friends  may  rest  assured  that  we  remain 
as  firmly  convinced  as  ever  that  our  security  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  their 


*For  a  statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Herter  on  the 
situation  in  Tibet,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  13,  1959,  p.  514. 

*  For  the  exchange  of  correspondence,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  29, 
1958,  p.  498. 

*  Anastas  Mikoyan,  Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier,  was 
In  the  United  States  on  an  unofficial  visit  Jan.  4r-20. 
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rights  and  freedom  whether  they  be  in  Europe,  in 
Asia,  or  elsewhere,  and  that  our  policies  and  ac- 
tions will  always  conform  to  this  basic  principle. 
But  we  all  recognize  that  firmness  in  the  face 
of  Communist  aggression  is  not  enough.  We  our- 
selves must  move  forward  in  the  economic  and 
social  fields.  One  of  the  imperatives  of  our  times 
is  the  call  for  cooperative  effort  among  free- 
world  countries  to  improve  living  conditions  in 
the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

U.S.  Efforts  To  Aid  Less  Developed  Areas 

The  United  States  has  over  a  period  of  years 
devoted  very  substantial  efforts  and  resources  to 
this  end.  We  have,  for  example,  been  able  to 
contribute  some  $4,000  million  in  various  kinds  of 
economic  aid  to  Colombo  Plan  countries  since  the 
Plan's  inception.  I  am  confident  that  the  United 
States  and  other  free-world  countries  would  de- 
vote even  greater  resources  to  this  pressing  task 
were  it  not  necessary  for  us  to  devote  so  large  a 
share  of  our  resources  to  building  needed  de- 
fenses against  Communist  aggression. 

This  past  year  has  witnessed  numerous  initi- 
atives by  the  United  States  in  the  economic  field. 
Last  August  President  Eisenhower  recommended 
substantial  increases  in  the  resources  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in 
order  to  permit  these  institutions  to  carry  on  and 
expand  their  outstanding  work  in  the  fields  of  de- 
velopment and  monetary  stability.  The  gover- 
nors of  the  two  institutions  have  recommended  a 
specific  program  for  such  increases.  Legislation 
providing  for  the  U.S.  share  in  these  increases — ■ 
over  $4,500  million — has  already  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  is  expected 
to  become  law  in  the  near  future.4 

Another  U.S.  initiative  that  is  bearing  fruit 
this  year  is  the  Special  Fund  of  the  United 
Nations  designed  to  undertake  major  surveys 
of  development  problems  in  the  less  developed 
areas.  The  U.N.  has  called  a  leading  American 
exponent  of  development,  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  to 
direct  the  work  of  this  new  agency.5 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized  the  prob- 
lems  created    for   less   developed    countries    by 


4  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  445. 

5  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge  presenting  to 
Mr.  Hoffman  the  United  States'  initial  contribution  to  the 
Fund,  see  ibid.,  Feb,  23, 1959,  p.  284. 
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fluctuations  in  the  price  of  primary  commodities. 
In  keeping  with  this  concern  the  United  States 
last  year  joined  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Commodity  Trade.  We  are  hopeful  that 
this  Commission  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  pro- 
moting greater  understanding  of  the  problems 
facing  various  primary  producers  and  so  show  the 
way  toward  solutions.  Finally,  last  year,  as  a 
mark  of  our  continuing  interest  in  technical  co- 
operation throughout  free  Asia,  the  United  States 
decided  to  become  a  full  member  of  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Council  of  the  Colombo  Plan. 

These  actions,  together  with  our  continuing 
bilateral  programs,  are  indicative  of  our  un- 
flagging determination  to  work  for  the  social  and 
economic  progress  of  the  less  developed  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  delegates,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion welcomes  the  opportunity  during  the  next  3 
days  to  participate  with  you  in  deliberations 
which,  I  am  certain,  will  aid  us  all  in  charting  our 
course  in  the  troubled  but  increasingly  inter- 
dependent world  in  which  we  live. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE,  APRIL  10 

Press  release  259  dated  April  10 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  SEATO  Council  was  held  in 
Wellington  from  April  8  to  10,  1959,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  New  Zealand  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
External  Affairs,  the  Right  Honorable  Walter  Nash. 

The  Council  is  conscious  that  the  security  of  any  one 
region  is  linked  with  that  of  other  areas  of  the  world, 
and  that  therefore  it  cannot  effectively  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibilities without  taking  account  of  major  develop- 
ments elsewhere.  It  accordingly  attaches  special  impor- 
tance to  its  annual  exchange  of  views  on  the  general 
international  situation.  This  year's  discussion  was  con- 
sidered by  Council  members  to  have  been  extremely 
valuable.  Its  freedom  and  frankness  reflect  the  atmos- 
phere of  full  confidence  and  mutual  understanding  which 
exists  among  its  members.  The  Council  discussed  reports 
and  recommendations  by  the  Council  representatives,  the 
Military  Advisers  and  the  Secretary  General,  and  in  the 
light  of  them  gave  directions  with  regard  to  the  activities 
of  the  organization  in  the  coining  year.  The  Council 
commended  the  effective  work  of  the  Secretary  General, 
Nai  Pote  Sarasin,  and  his  staff.  The  members  of  SEATO 
reaffirm  their  undertaking  in  article  I  of  the  Manila 
Treaty  to  seek  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  peaceful  means  and  to  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.    ■ 

The  members  of  SEATO  reemphasized  their  common 
determination  to  resist  aggression.  They  are  convinced 
that  SEATO  is  providing  an  effective  deterrent  to  ag- 
gression and  is  demonstrating  the  value  of  a  collective 


security  organization  established  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  They  noted  that  since 
the  establishment  of  SEATO  four  years  ago  no  aggres- 
sion against  the  treaty  area  has  been  attempted.  Con- 
fidence and  stability  have  noticeably  increased.  This  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  threatening  situation  which 
existed  when  SEATO  was  formed  in  September  1954  and 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  steadying  influence  of  the 
alliance. 

However,  during  the  past  year  developments  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  and  elsewhere  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Communists  are  still  prepared  to  pursue  their  objectives 
by  violence  up  to  the  point  where  they  encounter  firm 
resistance.  Despite  the  continuing  possibility  of  open 
aggression  the  principal  threat  to  the  security  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  treaty  area  is  now  being  presented  in 
more  indirect  forms.  These  call  for  imaginative  and 
varied  counter  measures. 

Mobility  and  flexibility  have  long  been  characteristic  of 
the  SEATO  alliance.  Similar  qualities  are  being  devel- 
oped in  response  to  the  diverse  nature  of  the  Communist 
challenge.  The  Council  members  are  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  subversive  activities  in  situations 
where  basic  problems  of  hunger,  lack  of  opportunity  and 
underdevelopment  remain  unsolved.  In  these  circum- 
stances not  only  ceaseless  vigilance,  but  also  positive 
measures,  are  the  price  of  freedom. 

So  far  SEATO  has  done  much  to  publicize  and  expose 
throughout  the  treaty  area  the  objectives  towards  which 
subversion  is  directed  and  the  methods  by  which  it  op- 
erates. The  SEATO  Council  remains  conscious  of  con- 
tinuing disorder  and  has  agreed  that  during  the  coming 
year  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  further 
strengthening  of  this  aspect  of  SEATO's  work.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  proposed  that  a  meeting  of  experts  on  counter- 
subversion  should  be  held  in  Pakistan. 

The  Council  members  recognize  the  need  for  continuing 
action  in  the  economic  and  social  sphere.  Under  article 
III  SEATO  members  are  pledged  to  cooperate  in  the 
economic  field.  During  the  last  four  years  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  economic 
measures  in  consonance  with  treaty  objectives. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  raising  of  living  standards 
and  the  provision  of  opportunity  for  advancement  are  Im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  area.  It  was  agreed  that 
poverty  and  underdevelopment  are  problems  affecting 
several  countries  in  the  area  and  must  be  dealt  with  on 
the  broadest  possible  basis.  Account  was  taken  of  the 
substantial  volume  of  aid  already  afforded  under  the 
Colombo  Plan,  United  Nations  and  bilateral  programs. 

Special  attention  is  paid  by  SEATO  to  questions  arising 
out  of  treaty  commitments.  These  include  shortages  of 
skilled  labor,  strains  resulting  from  defense  preparedness 
and  the  needs  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

Several  multilateral  SEATO  economic  activities  di- 
rected toward  solving  the  above  problems  are  now  gaining 
momentum.  A  number  of  skilled  labor  projects  have 
been  started  and  the  SEATO  graduate  school  of  engineer- 
ing in  Bangkok  is  scheduled  to  open  in  September  of  this 
year.  With  reference  to  the  latter  program  additional 
substantial  offers  of  assistance  were  accepted  with 
pleasure  by  the  Council. 
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On  the  initiative  of  Thailand  the  Council  representatives 
were  instructed  to  study  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  in 
the  Asian  member  countries  rural  development  centers 
Mjuipped  to  give  vocational  guidance  and  to  advise  the 
population  on  ways  and  means  to  improve  their  liveli- 
hood, health,  and  education  and  information  facilities. 

The  Council  welcomed  and  approved  a  United  States 
proposal  to  initiate  a  special  SEATO  project  in  cholera 
research  and  invited  member  governments  to  participate 
In  this  project.  The  Council  believes  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  undertake  a  concentrated  program  aiming  at 
assisting  in  the  better  control  and  if  possible  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  scourge  of  cholera. 

SEATO  is  concerned  with  study  of  the  effects  of  Com- 
munist economic  activities  in  the  treaty  area.  While  the 
expansion  of  legitimate  trade  by  all  countries  of  the 
world  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  inter- 
national order  that  where  Communist  economic  activity 
is  clearly  dictated  by  political  motives,  this  should  be 
identified  and  exposed. 

The  Council  approved  the  outlines  of  a  long-term  pro- 
gram of  multilateral  cultural  projects  which  will  supple- 
ment the  substantial  bilateral  contacts  which  already 
exist.  Special  importance  was  placed  upon  the  contin- 
uance of  the  award  of  scholarships,  professorships,  fellow- 
ships and  travelling  lectureships  in  member  countries  and 
upon  the  holding  of  a  conference  of  leaders  of  universities. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  present  programs  have 
been  conspicuously  successful  and  indicate  that  diversity 
of  culture  and  tradition  can  in  fact  enrich  mutual  under- 
standing and  trust. 

The  Council  noted  with  special  pleasure  the  progress 
towards  self-government  and  independence  being  made 
in  territories  administered  by  member  countries.  This 
constitutes  a  practical  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  Pacific  Charter  are  being  fulfilled 
by  member  countries.  It  illustrates  that  SEATO's  con- 
cern for  stability  and  security  is  no  barrier  to  action  by 
its  members  to  promote  political  progress  and  social 
change. 

The  Council  noted  the  stark  contrast  between  these  de- 
velopments and  the  situation  in  Tibet  and  other  areas 
subject  to  Communist  domination.  As  members  of  the 
free  world  community  the  members  of  SEATO  share  the 
general  concern  at  developments  in  Tibet  and  the  widely 
expressed  abhorrence  of  the  violent  and  oppressive  meas- 
ures employed  against  the  Tibetan  people. 

The  Council  noted  the  report  of  the  Secretary  General 
on  his  visits  to  NATO  and  Baghdad  Pact  headquarters. 
They  agreed  that  there  was  value  in  the  maintenance  of 
contacts  of  this  nature  with  other  collective  security  or- 
ganizations faced  with  similar  tasks  and  problems. 

In  noting  and  approving  reports  of  the  military  advisers 
and  their  recommendations  for  future  activities,  the  Coun- 
cil reaffirmed  the  necessity  for  continued  planning  of  de- 
fensive measures  against  possible  aggression  directed  at 
the  treaty  area. 

During  the  year  Brigadier  L.  W.  Thornton  of  New 
Zealand  assumed  the  post  of  chief  of  the  SEATO  Military 
Planning  Office.  The  Council  commended  the  work  done 
under  his  leadership,  which  has  proved  the  value  of  this 
central  and  permanent  planning  machinery. 


Further  military  exercises  were  held  during  the  past 
year.  All  were  of  a  defensive  and  training  character  and 
forces  or  observers  of  all  member  nations  participated. 
Exercises  of  this  nature  have  special  value  in  improving 
coordination  and  the  level  of  training.  In  the  event  of 
the  need  to  resist  aggression,  SEATO's  effectiveness  must 
depend  on  the  ability  of  its  forces  to  operate  together  in 
combination.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  to  continue  the 
program  of  military  exercises  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Council  approved  budget  estimates  for  the  year 
1959/60  of  $896,860,  covering  the  costs  of  the  civil  and 
military  headquarters  and  the  various  programs  under- 
taken by  the  Organization. 

The  Council  accepted  with  pleasure  an  invitation  ex- 
tended by  the  United  States  Government  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  Washington  in  1960. 

Members  of  the  Council  joined  in  expressing  their  re- 
gret that  illness  had  prevented  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  from  attending 
this  fifth  meeting.  Tributes  were  paid  to  the  special  and 
longstanding  association  of  Mr.  Dulles  with  the  establish- 
ment and  work  of  SEATO,  and  a  message  of  sympathy 
was  sent  to  him  by  the  chairman  on  the  Council's  behalf. 
A  similar  message  was  sent  to  Mr.  Felixberto  Serrano, 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Philippines,  who 
had  also  been  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the 
meeting. 

The  Council  expressed  its  gratitude  to  the  New  Zealand 
Government  and  the  people  of  Wellington  for  their  hos- 
pitality and  welcome,  and  its  appreciation  of  the  efficient 
arrangements  made  for  the  conference.  The  meeting 
closed  with  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the 
Right  Honorable  Walter  Nash. 


Report  on  SEATO,  1958-59 1 

by  Pote  Sarasin 
Secretary  General 

FOREWORD 

The  South-East  Asia  Collective  Defence  Treaty, 
also  known  as  the  Manila  Pact,  was  signed  at 
Manila  on  September  8,  1954  by  the  represent- 
atives of  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Paki- 
stan, the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States.  The  Treaty  came 
into  force  on  February  19,  1955,  following  the 
deposit  of  ratifications  by  the  eight  member 
countries.  Four  days  later,  the  Council  met  in 
Bangkok  to  create  the  framework  of  the  South- 


1  Issued  in  connection  with  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Apr.  8-10,  1959,  for  simultaneous  release  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Paris  (Mar.  31)  and  at  Bangkok,  Canberra, 
Karachi,  Manila,  and  Wellington  (Apr.  1). 
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East  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  They  have  since 
met  at  Karachi  in  March,  1956,  at  Canberra  in 
March,  1957,  and  at  Manila  in  March,  1958,  to 
review  the  work  of  the  Organization  and  to  set 
the  pattern  of  its  future  development  and 
activities. 

This  report  gives  an  account  of  the  work  and 
development  of  SEATO  in  its  fourth  year.2  It 
also  describes  the  efforts  of  the  member  countries, 
collectively  and  individually,  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Treaty,  and  to  make  SEATO  an 
increasingly  effective  instrument  of  security  and 
peaceful  progress  in  the  Treaty  Area. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  South-East  Asia  Collective  Defence  Treaty 
continues  to  be  an  effective  instrument  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  Area  covered  by  the  Treaty.3  The 
peoples  and  Governments  of  SEATO  believe  that 
collective  defence  is  necessary  to  give  and  provide 
security  to  the  free  countries. 

The  member  nations  maintained  their  assistance 
to  one  another  throughout  1958  and  with  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  Treaty,  were  able  to  de- 
velop their  individual  plans  for  economic  and 
social  progress. 

At  the  same  time,  aware  that  international 
Communism  may  again  attempt  the  seizure  of 
power  by  military  means,  they  kept  their  armed 
forces  at  a  high  pitch  of  effectiveness,  and  con- 
tinued to  collaborate  in  planning  for  defence. 

They  also  developed  their  co-operation  with  one 
another  in  countering  Communist  subversion, 
which  remained  a  major  threat  to  the  national 
security  and  free  institutions  of  countries  in  the 
Area. 

Political  consultations  which  demonstrated  the 
sense  of  common  purpose  of  the  alliance  were 
held  more  frequently  in  1958  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

At  SEATO  Headquarters  in  Bangkok,  where 
such  consultations  take  place,  the  Secretariat- 
General  expanded  its  services  to  the  Governments 


'  For  text  of  the  third  annual  report,  see  Bulletin  of 
Mar.  31,  1958,  p.  509. 

"The  Treaty  Area  is  the  general  area  of  South-East 
Asia  including  also  the  entire  territories  of  the  Asian 
parties  (Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand),  and  the 
general  area  of  the  South- West  Pacific,  not  including  the 
Pacific  area  north  of  21  degrees  30  minutes  north 
latitude.    [Footnote  in  original.] 
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and  peoples  of  the  member  countries.  New  cul- 
tural projects  were  launched,  the  information 
programme  was  diversified  and  improved,  and 
the  Organization's  research  activities  were  found 
increasingly  useful,  particularly  by  the  Asian 
member  Governments. 

On  the  economic  front,  SEATO  projects  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  skilled  workers  were  inau- 
gurated in  each  of  the  Asian  member  countries. 
The  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engi- 
neering in  Bangkok.  Several  member  Govern- 
ments are  contributing  to  this  project. 

A  notable  development  was  the  establishment 
of  contact  with  the  Baghdad  Pact  Organization 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  An 
exchange  of  information  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all  three  Organizations  in  working  towards 
their  common  objectives. 

Throughout  the  Treaty  Area,  there  was  greater  , 
public  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  Communism, 
and  consequently  a  greater  capacity  to  recognize 
and  counter  Communist  tactics.  The  role  of 
SEATO  in  South-East  Asian  affairs  as  an  instru- 
ment of  protection  and  stability  was  more  clearly 
understood. 

The  member  Governments  found  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Communist  threat  to  the  Treaty 
Area  had  lessened,  or  that  international  Com- 
munism had  ceased  to  regard  South-East  Asia  as 
a  particularly  favourable  area  for  expansion  in  its 
efforts  to  dominate  the  world. 

They  therefore  maintained  their  vigilance,  in- 
dividually and  collectively  through  SEATO, 
which,  in  its  fourth  year,  showed  in  increased 
effectiveness  the  results  of  constant  and  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  based  on  mutual  trust  and  good- 
will. 


THE  COMMUNIST  THREAT 

Two  principal  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  surveys  of  international  Communist  devel- 
opments carried  out  by  the  Organization  during 
the  past  year. 

The  first  is  that,  despite  the  pretence  of  "peace- 
ful co-existence",  the  Communist  leaders  are  still 
striving  to  keep  the  world  in  a  state  of  tension. 
In  succession,  they  fomented  crises  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  over  Berlin. 
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Secondly,  their  policy  employs  a  mixture  of 
threats  and  blandishments:  warnings  of  nuclear 
destruction  alternated  with  promises  of  increased 
trade,  development  loans  and  cultural  exchanges. 
While  the  Communists  attempt  to  overcome  by 
the  threat  of  force  any  resistance  to  their  objec- 
tives, at  the  same  time,  by  the  use  of  "peaceful" 
propaganda  and  the  exploitation  of  front  organ- 
izations, they  are  making  a  determined  effort  to 
gain  popular  support. 

The  adoption  of  a  political  strategy  emphasis- 
ing "respectability"  (with  force  held  in  reserve) 
is  in  line  with  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Moscow 
Declaration  of  Communist  Parties  in  1957,  which 
was  reaffirmed  in  1958.  This  declaration  urged 
local  Communist  Parties  to  seek  broader  public 
approval  by  collaborating  with  nationalist  and 
socialist  movements  and  to  represent  themselves  as 
democratic  political  bodies. 

In  the  process  of  identification  with  nationalist 
aspirations,  the  Communists  attempt  to  influence 
or  penetrate  key  groups  (in  the  administration, 
political  parties,  the  armed  forces,  student  groups 
and  the  professions)  as  well  as  to  capture  and 
control  "mass"  organizations  of  trade  unions  and 
youth  and  women's  movements. 

Communist  insurgents,  who  are  still  active  in 
certain  countries  of  Asia,  have  tried  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  on  their  own  terms  with  the  lawful 
governments.  The  Communists  have  also  made 
considerable  use  of  "front"  organizations,  par- 
ticularly where  the  Party  is  illegal,  and  are  en- 
deavouring to  extend  their  influence  among  the 
Overseas  Chinese  in  South-East  Asia. 

In  seeking  to  gain  control  over  the  countries  of 
the  Free  World,  international  Communism  gives 
high  priority  to  the  expansion  of  Communist  in- 
fluence in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  standards  of 
I  living  are  still  comparatively  low  and  economic 
1  development  is  slow. 

An  important  objective  of  the  Communistsin 
,  South-East  Asia  is  to  over-awe  the  free  countries 
i  with  the  power  and  the  stern  discipline  of  Com- 
'  munist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  undoubted  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
,  Union  in  outer  space  research  have  created  a  f  a- 
,  vourable  impression  of  scientific  progress.  While 
!  the  Free  World  cannot  underestimate  the  propa- 
I  ganda  impact  of  such  achievements  it  is,  neverthe- 
|  less,  mindful  that  the  price  of  progress  achieved 
i  under  Communism  is  ruthless  discipline  and  regi- 
mentation. 
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The  total  power  of  Communism  over  the  in- 
dividual was  strikingly  illustrated  in  Communist 
China  by  the  organization  of  "people's  com- 
munes". Chinese  peasants,  originally  promised 
"the  land  to  the  tillers",  have  long  been  collec- 
tivized and  have  now  lost  their  small  private 
plots  of  land.  The  mobilization  of  women  for 
labour  and  the  removal  of  children  to  communal 
nurseries  and  schools  as  well  as  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal freedom  have  effectively  destroyed  family 
life. 

The  bitter  campaign  against  "revisionism," 
typified  by  the  Soviet  Union's  withdrawal  of  aid 
from  Yugoslavia,  demonstrates  the  refusal  by 
Moscow  and  Peking  to  accept  any  form  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  Party  line. 

Other  events  which  led  to  a  revulsion  against 
Communism  in  many  countries  were  the  execu- 
tion of  Imre  Nagy,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary  and  other  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  as  well  as  the  refusal  to  allow  United 
Nations'  representatives  to  visit  Hungary;  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Soviet  writer  Boris  Paster- 
nak, author  of  the  novel  "Dr.  Zhivago",  for  ac- 
cepting a  Nobel  Prize  awarded  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  literature. 

Strong  measures  to  check  Communist  activities 
were  taken  by  the  Government  of  a  number  of 
countries  in  the  Treaty  Area.  One  aspect  of  the 
Communist  threat — the  economic  offensive,  partic- 
ularly from  Communist  China — however,  caused 
increasing  concern. 

There  was  a  notable  shift  in  the  offensive  from 
trade  and  aid  agreements — previously  strongly 
promoted — to  actual  trade  penetration.  Al- 
though, in  the  case  of  Communist  China,  in- 
creased exports  of  manufactured  goods  and  raw 
materials  are  partly  due  to  the  need  for  foreign 
exchange,  they  also  constitute  a  conscious  effort 
to  disrupt  trade. 

By  the  carefully-timed  unloading  of  quantities 
of  low-priced  goods,  Communist  China  has  upset 
the  local  markets  in  the  Treaty  Area  (though 
counter-measures  have  been  taken  in  some  coun- 
tries) and  has  affected  the  normal  flow  of  trade 
with  the  free  countries  of  the  world.  A  part  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  goods  is  used 
for  purposes  of  propaganda  and  subversion. 

While  the  Communists  place  considerable  em- 
phasis on  "peaceful"  economic  and  political  pene- 
tration, and  have  intensified  their  cold  war  tactics 
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(luring  the  past  year,  they  are  still  prepared  to 
resort  to  violence  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

The  basic  threat  of  armed  force  and  subversion 
led  to  the  establishment  of  SEATO  in  1954.  The 
continuing  threat  to  the  peace  and  independence 
of  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  is  the  justifi- 
cation for  collective  security  today. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  the 
Organization  pursues  its  objectives  in  two  main 
directions,  military  and  civil. 

Military  Activities 

The  military  activities  of  the  Organization  are 
directed  by  the  Military  Advisers,  a  group  con- 
sisting of  one  senior  military  representative  of 
each  member  country.  The  Military  Advisers 
held  their  two  normal  meetings  in  1958 — one  im- 
mediately before  the  meeting  of  the  SEATO 
Council  at  Manila  in  March,  and  the  other  at 
Bangkok  in  September. 

Under  their  direction,  the  SEATO  Military 
Planning  Office  in  Bangkok  continued  its  work  of 
developing  detailed  defensive  plans.  Brigadier 
L.  W.  Thornton,  C.B.E.,  of  New  Zealand,  suc- 
ceeded Brigadier-General  Alfredo  M.  Santos,  of 
the  Philippines,  as  Chief,  SEATO  Military  Plan- 
ning Office  in  July,  1958. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  SEATO  Council, 
four  SEATO  combined  military  exercises  have 
been  held,  and  a  fifth  will  be  staged  shortly. 

The  first,  Exercise  Vayubut,  which  took  place 
in  Thailand  from  April  22  to  26,  demonstrated 
air  support  of  ground  forces.  In  the  exercise, 
units  of  New  Zealand,  Thailand,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  took  part. 

The  second  SEATO  exercise  was  the  maritime 
training  operation  Oceanlink,  which  began  on 
April  28.  Twenty-four  ships  from  five  of  the 
SEATO  nations  sailed  from  Singapore,  and  after 
two  weeks  in  the  international  waters  of  the  South 
China  Sea,  entered  Manila  Bay  on  May  13.  Simu- 
lated submarine  and  air  attacks  were  a  feature  of 
the  exercise,  in  which  the  aircraft  carriers  HMAS 
Melbourne,  HMS  Bulwark  and  USS  Philippine 
Sea  took  part. 

Exercise  Kitisena,  sponsored  jointly  by  Thai- 
land and  the  United  States  took  place  in  northern 


Thailand  in  January  this  year.  This  was  a  com- 
mand post  exercise  designed  primarily  to  train 
commanders  and  staffs  in  the  employment  of  mil- 
itary forces  in  defensive  operations. 

Air  contingents  from  six  of  the  SEATO  na- 
tions, and  paratroops  from  Thailand,  France  and 
the  United  States  took  part  in  Exercise  Air 
Progress  which  was  held  in  Thailand  in  March. 

The  fourth  large  SEATO  naval  exercise  will 
begin  soon.  Six  of  the  member  nations  will 
participate. 

Other  bilateral  and  multilateral  exercises  were 
carried  out  by  several  of  the  member  countries  in 
1958,  and  a  further  series  of  SEATO  training 
exercises  will  be  held  this  year  to  continue  the 
work  of  co-ordinating  the  armed  forces  of  the 
member  nations. 


Civil  Activities 


; 


The  Council  Representatives,  who  direct  the 
non-military  work  of  the  Organization  when  the 
Council  is  not  in  session,  held  17  meetings  in  1958. 
A  most  valuable  feature  of  these  meetings  is  the 
exchange  of  views  on  the  political  situation  in  the 
Treaty  Area,  which  enables  the  Organization  and 
the  individual  member  Governments  to  evaluate, 
expose  and  counter  Communist  activities. 

The  Organization  has  three  civil  expert  com- 
mittees. The  Committee  of  Security  Experts  held 
two  meetings,  and  the  Committee  of  Economic 
Experts  and  the  Committee  on  Information,  Cul- 
tural, Education  and  Labour  Activities  one  meet- 
ing each  in  1958. 

These  committees  consider  various  aspects  of 
the  work  of  the  Organization  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council  Representatives.  They 
have  continued  to  be  valuable  forums  for  the  ex- 
change of  views  among  the  Member  Governments, 
and  to  fulfil  their  tasks  of  recommending  policies 
for  the  Organization's  research,  economic,  cultural, 
and  information  programmes. 

The  work  of  implementing  these  programmes 
falls  to  the  Secretariat-General,  which  supports 
and  co-ordinates  the  civil  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion at  SEATO  Headquarters  in  Bangkok.  The 
Secretariat-General  is  composed  of  an  interna- 
tional staff  in  which  all  the  member  countries  are 
represented,  and  a  locally-recruited  staff.  The 
international  staff  reached  its  full  authorized 
level  during  the  year. 
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Countering  Communist  Subversion 

The  responsibility  for  action  in  countering  Com- 
munist subversion  rests  primarily  with  the  Mem- 
ber Governments,  who  believe  that  the  best  defence 
against  the  subversive  threat  and  the  insidious 
effects  of  Communist  propaganda  is  a  well-in- 
formed public. 

It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  Organization  to 
assist  the  member  Governments,  and  it  has  done 
so  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  of  the  principal 
SEATO  agencies  in  identifying  the  subversive 
threat  is  the  Committee  of  Security  Experts. 
Studies  by  the  other  expert  committees  have  also 
given  member  Governments  valuable  guidance  in 
countering  subversion  in  their  territories. 

The  Research  Services  Office  of  the  Secretariat- 
General  has  continued  to  supply  member  Gov- 
ernments with  regular  reports  on  current  develop- 
ments in  Communist  activities  throughout  the 
world,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Treaty 
Area.  Special  studies  on  particularly  important 
developments  have  been  prepared,  and  the  office 
has  also  completed  a  number  of  studies  at  the 
request  of  the  expert  committees. 

The  Public  Information  Office  has  helped  to 
counter  Communist  subversion  by  the  issuing  of 
statements  on  special  topics  and  the  publication  of 
pamphlets — some  of  them  in  Urdu,  Bengali,  and 
Thai  as  well  as  in  English — exposing  various 
aspects  of  the  Communist  threat.  In  all,  15  ex- 
posure pamphlets  were  produced  during  the  year. 

Economic  Activities 

The  Committee  of  Economic  Experts  at  its  1958 
meeting  intensified  its  study  of  the  Communist 
economic  offensive,  and  the  Organization  is  ac- 
cordingly collecting  and  analyzing  information 
for  member  Governments  to  assist  them  in  taking 
counter-measures.  The  Committee  also  took  into 
consideration  the  economic  problems  of  certain 
areas  of  the  Asian  member  countries,  with  a  view 
to  finding  suitable  remedies,  and  covered  the  whole 
field  of  co-operative  economic  effort  within  the 
SEATO  partnership. 

Economic  assistance  to  SEATO  countries  is 
given  largely  on  a  bilateral  basis.  However,  cer- 
tain projects  have  justified  collective  study  and 
action. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  results  of  the  ini- 
tiative taken  by  SEATO  that  a  start  has  been 
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made  on  four  important  economic  projects  in  the 
year  under  review. 
These  are : 

•The  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineering 
in  Bangkok.  This  school,  due  to  open  in  Septem- 
ber, 1959,  is  expected  to  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  technological 
education  in  the  area.  It  will  admit  graduate 
students  from  both  member  and  non-member 
countries  of  South-East  Asia.  The  school  is  a 
project  of  the  Government  of  Thailand.  Assist- 
ance is  being  given  by  the  United  States  under 
a  three-year  contract  with  the  Colorado  State 
University.  France  and  New  Zealand  have 
agreed  to  provide  assistance,  while  Australia  has 
under  consideration  proposals  to  provide  staff, 
scholarships  or  equipment.  The  Philippines  has 
made  a  financial  contribution,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  is  actively  considering  suitable  assist- 
ance to  the  school. 

•  Three  projects  designed  to  improve  the  supply 
of  skilled  labour  in  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand.  These  projects  arise  directly  from  the 
studies  and  recommendations  of  the  SEATO 
Study  Group  on  Shortage  of  Skilled  Labour.  In 
each  country,  agreements  have  been  concluded  by 
the  member  Governments  with  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  with  Pakistan  provides  for  the 
improvement  of  training  in  12  or  more  trades, 
principally  through  assistance  to  existing  training 
centres  in  Karachi  and  Dacca. 

In  the  Philippines,  assistance  will  be  given  to 
apprenticeship  training,  vocational  training  in  the 
textile  industry,  and  labour  market  information 
and  statistical  services. 

In  Thailand,  where  a  team  from  the  University 
of  Hawaii  is  already  at  work,  15  schools  giving 
training  in  woodworking  are  to  be  converted  into 
general  industrial  training  centres,  preparing 
workers  for  a  number  of  trades. 

Australia,  which  has  allotted  $6,720,000  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  designed  to  improve  the  defensive 
strength  of  SEATO,  sent  a  mission  to  the  Asian 
member  countries  late  in  1958  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  assisting  them  to  overcome  their 
shortages  of  skilled  labour. 

Other  steps  in  the  economic  field  include  a 
French  offer  of  technical  scholarships  and  the 
service  of  experts  on  request.  Awards  to  the 
Asian  member  countries  for  technical  training:  in 
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its  institutions  and  factories  have  been  offered  by 
New  Zealand. 

Within  the  Secretariat-General,  the  Economic 
Services  Office  prepared  studies  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Economic  Experts,  and  made  reports  for 
the  member  Governments  on  current  economic 
problems  and  developments,  including  aid  offered 
and  provided  to  the  member  countries  of  the 
Treaty  Area  and  the  States  covered  by  the  Pro- 
tocol to  the  Treaty.4 

Cultural  Relations 

The  main  purposes  of  the  SEATO  cultural  re- 
lations programme  are  to  give  the  peoples  of  the 
member  countries  increased  awareness  of  the  com- 
mon values  of  their  respective  cultures;  to  pro- 
mote closer  co-operation  in  scientific  research  and 
technological  development;  and  to  improve  mu- 
tual knowledge  of  each  other's  cultures. 

The  cultural  programme  was  considerably  ex- 
panded in  1958.  A  second  series  of  research  fel- 
lowships was  begun,  awards  being  made  to  11  ad- 
vanced scholars  to  undertake  research  projects. 
Scholars  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  contribu- 
tion their  work  is  likely  to  make  to  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  Treaty  Area,  or  to  assist 
the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  its 
peoples.  A  third  series  of  fellowships  was  an- 
nounced in  January  this  year.5 

The  establishment  of  12  post-graduate  scholar- 
ships, and  not  fewer  than  30  under-graduate 
scholarships,  for  students  of  universities  in  the 
Asian  member  countries,  6  travelling  lectureships 
and  3  professorships  was  approved.  Awards  were 
announced  late  in  1958  and  early  this  year  for 
all  these  projects. 

The  post-graduate  scholarships  provide  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of 
study  at  a  university  of  one  of  the  other  Asian 
member  countries;  the  under-graduate  scholar- 
ships assist  students  of  promise  to  complete  their 
degrees  in  universities  in  their  own  countries. 

The  professorships  are  intended  to  supplement 
the  training  offered  by  the  universities  of  the  Asian 
member  countries.  On  the  basis  of  requests  made 
by  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  a 
SEATO  professorship  has  been  established  for 
one  year,  with  the  possibility  of  extension,  at  a 
university  in  each  country. 


4  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam.     [Footnote  in  original.] 
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The  purpose  of  the  lectureship  programme  is  to 
bring  cultural  leaders  of  high  standing  to  the 
Asian  member  countries.  The  travelling  lecturers 
spend  two  to  three  weeks  in  each  country  they 
visit,  fulfilling  speaking  engagements,  and  bring- 
ing up-to-date  their  knowledge  of  local  problems 
and  progress  in  their  particular  fields  of  interest. 

A  further  cultural  activity  was  the  publication 
of  a  book  giving  a  summary  of  the  discussions  and 
the  full  texts  of  papers  delivered  at  the  South-East 
Asian  Round  Table,  which  brought  together  14 
eminent  scholars — 9  from  the  member  countries,  2 
from  India,  and  1  each  from  Japan,  Vietnam  and 
Sarawak — in  Bangkok  early  in  1958  to  discuss  the 
impact  of  Western  technology  on  Asian  tradi- 
tional cultures. 

The  development  of  the  SEATO  cultural  pro- 
gramme over  a  five-year  period  was  discussed  by 
an  ad  hoc  committee  on  cultural  policy  in  mid- 
1958.  Proposals  made  by  the  committee  will  be 
considered  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

Public  Information  Activities 

The  SEATO  Public  Information  Office  supple- 
ments the  efforts  of  the  member  Governments  to 
explain  the  aims  and  work  of  the  Organization. 
The  office  produces  material  which  the  member 
Governments  may  use  for  national  purposes  to 
make  known  the  nature  of  Communism ;  and  seeks 
to  develop  the  sense  of  association  among  the  mem- 
ber countries. 

Publications  totalling  nearly  one  million  copies 
were  produced  in  1958.  The  office  completed  its 
range  of  basic  information  pamphlets,  and  is  now 
producing  a  number  of  books  and  pictorial  posters. 
Twenty  radio  programmes  were  produced  in  1958 
and  distributed  to  the  radio  services  of  the  mem- 
ber countries.  This  aspect  of  the  office's  work  is 
expanding. 

One  film,  "Partners  for  Peace",  was  completed 
for  the  Organization  by  the  New  Zealand  Na- 
tional Film  Unit.  A  cartoon  film  is  being  pro- 
duced by  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
and  is  nearly  ready  for  exhibition.  Four  further 
films  have  been  planned. 

The  work  of  the  Public  Information  Office  is 
being  expanded  and  diversified,  and,  with  an  aug- 
mented staff,  the  office  can  give  more  attention  to 
the  specialized  needs  of  the  individual  member 
countries. 

The  Committee  on  Information,  Cultural,  Edu- 
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cation  and  Labour  Activities  held  one  meeting  in 
1958.  In  addition  to  surveying  co-operation 
among  the  member  Governments  over  a  wide  field, 
the  committee  made  recommendations  for  the  fu- 
ture development  of  the  work  of  the  Cultural  Re- 
lations Office,  Public  Information  Office,  and  Re- 
search Services  Office. 

Official  Tours 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  SEATO  Council 
I  have  made  official  visits  to  six  of  the  member 
countries  at  the  invitation  of  their  Governments. 

In  August,  1958,  I  visited  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  at  the  end  of  December  another  tour 
was  made  which  included  visits  to  Pakistan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  United  States. 

Such  visits  are  invaluable.  They  enable  the 
Organization  to  obtain  the  views  of  members  of 
the  SEATO  Council,  and  officials  of  the  Foreign 
Offices  of  the  member  Governments  on  its  work 
and  development.  Such  visits  also  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  peoples  of  the  member  countries 
on  SEATO  and  the  importance  of  its  role  in 
collective  defence. 

In  the  course  of  the  latter  tour  I  also  visited  the 
headquarters  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  Organization 
in  Ankara,  and  those  of  NATO  in  Paris.  These 
visits  began  the  implementation  of  the  directive 
of  the  SEATO  Council  a  year  ago  that  an  ex- 
change of  information  should  be  developed  be- 
tween SEATO  and  other  collective  defence  or- 
ganizations of  the  Free  World. 

Visitors 

There  were  numerous  distinguished  visitors  to 
SEATO  Headquarters  in  1958.  Among  them 
were  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Nash,  and  General  Thanom 
Kittikachom,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand. 

RECORD  OF  CO-OPERATION 

The  member  Governments  have  co-operated 
wholeheartedly  with  one  another  in  the  past  year 
in  fulfilling  the  objectives  of  the  South-East  Asia 
Collective  Defence  Treaty. 

Meeting  the  Subversive  Threat 

Member  countries  continued  to  assist  one  an- 
other by  the  exchange  of  information  and  training 
of  officials,  with  a  view  to  combatting  Communist 
subversion. 
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In  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand, 
where  the  Communist  Party  is  outlawed,  strong 
measures  were  taken  in  1958  to  suppress  subver- 
sive activities. 

•  The  threat  of  Communist  subversion  in  Paki- 
stan had  lessened  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
partly  as  a  result  of  an  improvement  in  general 
administration  and  in  economic  conditions.  There 
was  practically  no  open  Communist  agitation,  but 
"front"  organizations  were  still  active. 

•  In  the  Philippines,  efforts  were  intensified  to 
capture  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Hukbalahap 
movement.  Since  the  outlawing  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  June,  1957,  at  least  ten  important 
figures  in  the  movement  have  been  apprehended. 
The  number  of  armed  dissidents  at  the  end  of 
1958  was  estimated  at  only  400,  compared  with 
700  earlier  in  the  year. 

•  Resolute  action  by  the  Government  brought 
Communist  subversive  activities — particularly 
among  the  press,  political  parties,  students  and 
labour  unions — to  a  standstill  in  Thailand.  A 
number  of  extreme  left-wing  newspapers  which 
were  suspected  of  receiving  outside  aid  were 
closed.  A  ban  was  placed  on  the  importation  and 
sale  of  goods  from  Communist  China. 

Military  Co-operation 

The  known  military  preparedness  of  Communist 
China,  its  vast  military  potential,  and  the  support 
it  might  expect  to  receive  from  the  Communist  bloc 
in  committing  aggression  in  the  Treaty  Area  con- 
stitute a  continuing  threat  to  the  member  nations 
of  SEATO. 

Individually  and  together,  the  member  coun- 
tries have  therefore  improved  their  defensive  tech- 
niques and  the  co-ordination  of  their  forces  in  the 
past  year.  SEATO  combined  exercises  have  dem- 
onstrated their  combat  effectiveness. 

The  emphasis  has  remained  on  the  building  up 
of  highly  trained  and  mobile  defence  forces. 

Bilateral  military  assistance  programmes  were 
continued  in  1958. 

Australia  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  the  sum 
set  aside  for  economic  assistance  for  SEATO  de- 
fence to  the  provision  of  non-combat  equipment  to 
the  forces  of  the  Asian  member  countries.  Train- 
ing was  given  to  69  students  from  other  SEATO 
countries  in  Australian  service  establishments  in 
1958. 

France,  which  maintains  military  missions  in 
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Cambodia  and  Laos,  continued  her  assistance  in 
training  and  equipment  to  these  countries  and  has 
completed  a  programme  of  gendarmerie  training 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Thai  and  Pakistani 
officers  attended  French  military  schools. 

The  United  Kingdom  provided  training  for 
service  personnel  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan  and  Thailand. 

The  United  States  continued  to  give  military 
assistance,  with  emphasis  on  technical  training,  to 
the  Asian  member  countries.  Since  the  creation 
of  SEATO,  27,947  students  from  the  armed  forces 
of  the  other  member  countries  have  completed 
courses  of  training  in  United  States  service  schools. 
On  June  30,  1958,  a  total  of  406  were  in  training. 

The  United  States  and  the  Philippines  are  col- 
laborating in  the  establishment  of  the  Pacific  De- 
fence college  in  the  Philippines,  which  will  provide 
training  in  combined  and  joint  operations  for  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  SEATO  member  nations  and 
other  free  nations  in  the  Western  Pacific  area. 

Economic  Aid 

In  the  three  Asian  member  countries  economic 
development  continued  in  1958  but  at  a  lower  rate 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Falling  prices  for  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  products,  and  unfavourable 
climatic  conditions  affecting  agricultural  output 
were  reflected  in  adverse  balances  of  payments. 
Inflationary  pressures,  as  in  other  Asian  countries, 
tended  to  increase. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Thailand  are  making  progress  by  their 
own  efforts  and  assistance  from  their  SEATO 
partners. 

The  total  amount  of  aid  received  by  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand  and  the  States  covered 
by  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  in  1958  under  various 
international  programmes  is  estimated  at  over 
$600  million.  This  aid  was  given  mainly  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis. 

Australia,  in  addition  to  its  economic  assistance 
for  SEATO  defence,  provided  capital  aid  amount- 
ing to  $2.7  million  under  the  Colombo  Plan  to  the 
Asian  member  countries  and  the  States  covered  by 
the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  in  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1958.  In  the  technical  assistance  field, 
Australia  has  received  571  trainees  from  these 
countries  since  the  inception  of  the  Plan,  and  has 
supplied  78  experts  and  large  quantities  of  tech- 
nical equipment. 
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France  granted  scholarships  for  training  and 
supplied  expert  missions  to  the  Asian  member 
countries,  and  concentrated  its  efforts  in  the  States 
covered  by  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty.  Develop- 
ment works  assisted  in  these  States  ranged  from 
the  construction  of  wharves  and  airports  to  the 
provision  of  equipment  for  hospitals,  scientific  in- 
stitutes and  laboratories.  The  total  amount  of  aid 
to  these  States  in  1958  exceeded  $9  million. 

New  Zealand's  aid  under  the  Colombo  Plan  to 
the  member  nations  and  States  covered  by  the 
Protocol  amounted  to  $5.2  million  by  November, 
1958.  A  total  of  118  trainees  had  undertaken  or 
were  undertaking  courses  in  New  Zealand  and  15 
experts  had  been  provided.  The  fields  in  which 
assistance  has  been  given  are  agriculture,  health, 
education  and  industry. 

The  United  Kingdom  gave  aid  totalling  nearly 
$5.5  million  to  member  countries  in  the  Treaty 
Area  and  States  covered  by  the  Protocol  in  the 
year  ended  October  31,  1958. 

United  States  assistance  amounted  to  $340  mil- 
lion, comprising  grants  and  loans  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Programme,  credits  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  and  grants  and  loans  of  local 
currency  acquired  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Programme.  In  ad- 
dition, the  member  countries  and  the  States  cov- 
ered by  the  Protocol  benefitted  by  assistance  from 
the  President's  Fund  for  Asian  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Projects  to  be  financed  from  the  President's 
Fund  include  the  construction  of  telecommunica- 
tions facilities  in  Thailand,  Laos  and  Vietnam, 
and  a  road  and  railway  project  to  improve  com- 
munications between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan. 
In  its  first  nine  months  of  operations,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  had,  up  to  October  31,  1958,  ap- 
proved loans  totalling  $92  million  for  such  proj- 
ects as  water  and  sewage  installations,  railway 
facilities  and  irrigation  in  countries  in  the  Treaty 
Area. 

The  encouragement  of  private  investment  by  the 
Asian  member  countries  and  States  covered  by  the 
Protocol  had  good  results  in  1958,  and  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  area  was 
made  by  private  institutions. 

Cultural  and  Social  Ties 

By  encouraging  goodwill  visits,  study  tours  and 
other  forms  of  cultural  exchange,  the  member  Gov- 
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ernments  have  continued  to  show  their  desire  to 
increase  mutual  confidence,  goodwill  and  under- 
standing among  their  peoples. 

Australia's  friendly  relations  with  other  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  Treaty  Area  and  the  States 
covered  by  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  were  fos- 
tered during  1958  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  and  other  visitors.  The  latter  included  23 
Asian  journalists. 

Educational  assistance  given  by  Australia  in- 
cluded the  sending  of  experts  in  the  teaching  of 
English  to  the  Protocol  States,  scholarships  to 
students  of  these  countries  and  the  Asian  member 
countries  to  study  in  Australia,  the  supply  of  text- 
books and  equipment  for  research  and  correspond- 
ence courses  at  university  level  for  Philippine  and 
Thai  students. 

France  granted  60  scholarships,  provided  the 
services  of  educational  experts  to  the  Asian  mem- 
ber countries,  and  sponsored  journeys  to  France  by 
leading  personalities  from  these  countries. 

Scientific  establishments,  and  schools  with  a 
total  enrolment  of  nearly  13,000,  are  maintained  by 
France  in  the  States  covered  by  the  Protocol  to  the 
Treaty.  In  Laos  and  Vietnam,  France  maintains 
145  professors  and  teachers;  the  salaries  of  200 
professors  and  teachers  in  Cambodia  are  shared 
with  the  Cambodian  Government. 

France  awarded  over  1,000  scholarships  for 
study  in  French  and  local  institutions  to  students 
of  the  Asian  member  countries  and  the  States 
covered  by  the  Protocol. 

New  Zealand  provided  courses  of  study  for  stu- 
dents from  the  Asian  member  countries  and  Viet- 
nam, and  supplied  experts  to  these  countries. 

Pakistan  is  offering  scholarships  to  France  and 
the  Philippines  to  promote  cultural  relations. 

Art  exhibits  were  exchanged  by  Pakistan  and 
France,  and  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
Pakistani  art  and  archaeology  for  display  in  the 
United  States  is  being  planned. 

Philippine  cultural  groups  and  an  exhibition 
of  contemporary  paintings  toured  other  member 
countries  in  Asia. 

Students  from  other  member  countries  took  part 
in  international  festivals  at  Philippine  uni- 
versities. 

Thailand  offered  fellowships  and  scholarships 
to  students  of  the  member  countries  and  other 
countries  in  the  Treaty  Area.  Educational  as- 
sistance to  Laos  included  the  offer  of  higher  educa- 
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tion  in  Thailand  to  85  students  and  the  supply  of 
journals,  documents,  and  textbooks.  During  the 
year  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents and  visitors.  These  included  175  educators 
who  came  to  observe  educational  methods  in 
Thailand. 

The  United  Kingdom  received  17  visitors  from 
Pakistan  and  9  from  Thailand  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Council.  Lecture  tours  by  11  visit- 
ing experts  were  sponsored  by  the  British  Council 
in  Pakistan  and  4  similar  tours  were  arranged  in 
Thailand. 

Direct  educational  aid  in  the  form  of  equipment, 
books  and  films,  and  (except  for  the  Philippines) 
teaching  staff,  was  given  by  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  Asian  member  and  non-member  countries. 

A  large  proportion  of  trainees  from  the  Treaty 
Area  visiting  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
Colombo  Plan  were  from  the  Asian  member  coun- 
tries and  States  covered  by  the  Protocol. 

The  United  States  gave  extensive  educational 
assistance,  through  the  supply  of  experts  and 
equipment  to  the  Asian  member  and  non-member 
countries.  Under  an  international  educational 
exchange  programme,  407  grants  for  visits  to  the 
United  States  were  made  to  nationals  of  these 
countries  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which 
in  turn  received  164  holders  of  grants  from  the 
United  States,  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 

Information  on  SEATO 

In  addition  to  securing  extensive  press  and 
radio  coverage  for  SEATO  programmes  and 
events,  and  giving  national  distribution  to 
SEATO  publications,  member  Governments  in 
1958  sponsored  essay  contests  on  the  subject  of 
collective  security  in  South-East  Asia,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  commemoration  of  SEATO  Day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  South-East 
Asia  Collective  Defence  Treaty. 


CONCLUSION 

SEATO  was  born  from  the  determination  of  its 
members  to  preserve  their  freedom  and  way  of  life, 
and  to  choose  their  independent  path  into  the 
future. 

United  in  the  free  and  equal  partnership  of 
SEATO,  they  have  created  a  bond  between  nations 
of  East  and  West,  in  which  widely  separated  peo- 
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pies  of  different  races  and  religions  find  a  common 
basis  for  action. 

They  are  determined  to  oppose  aggression  and 
subversion,  and  by  so  doing  to  give  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  the  peoples  of  South-East  Asia  in 
furthering  their  spiritual  and  material  progress. 

In  the  conviction  that  the  free  nations  must 
stand  together  to  assure  peace  and  security 
throughout  the  world,  they  will  continue  to 
strengthen  the  protective  shield  of  SEATO,  as 
an  instrument  of  collective  defence  and  interna- 
tional co-operation. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


Aviation 


MULTILATERAL 


Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.  Done  at  Chi- 
cago December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force  April  4, 
1947.    TIAS  1591. 

Adherence  deposited:  Republic  of  Guinea,  March  27, 
1959. 
Amendment  of  article  V  of  agreement  for  joint  financing 
of  certain  air  navigation  services  in  Greenland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands   (TIAS  4049)  by  increasing  assessment 
limits. 
Amendment  of  article  V  of  agreement  for  joint  financing 
of  certain  air  navigation  services  in  Iceland    (TIAS 
4048)  by  increasing  assessment  limits. 
Adopted  at  the  Second  Special  North  Atlantic  Fixed 

Services  Meeting,  Paris,  January  12-21,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  February  25,  1959  (consents  in  ex- 
cess of  90  percent  of  contracting  governments  having 
been  received  pursuant  to  article  VI  of  agreements). 

Customs  Tariffs 

Convention  creating  the  international  union  for  the  publi- 
cation of  customs  tariffs,  regulations  of  execution,  and 
final  declarations.  Signed  at  Brussels  July  5,  1890. 
Entered  into  force  April  1,  1891.  26  Stat.  1518. 
Adherence  deposited:  Federation  of  Malaya,  March  2, 
1959. 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  of  July  5,  1890  (26 
Stat.  1518),  creating  an  international  union  for  the 
publication  of  customs  tariffs.  Done  at  Brussels  Decem- 
ber 16,  1949.  Entered  into  force  May  5,  1950.  TIAS 
3922. 

Adherence  deposited:  Federation  of  Malaya,  March  2, 
1959. 

Drugs 

Protocol  for  termination  of  agreement  for  unification  of 
pharmacopoeial  formulas  for  potent  drugs  of  November 
29,  1906   (TS  510).     Signed  at  Geneva  May  20,  1952. 
Entered  into  force  May  20,  1952.    TIAS  2692. 
Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  application  to:  Aden  ; 

Basutoland  ;  Bechuanaland  Protectorate ;  Bermuda  ; 

British  Guiana  ;  British  Honduras ;  Brunei ;  Cyprus ; 
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Fiji;  Gambia;  Hong  Kong;  Kenya;  Malta;  Mauri- 
tius; Federation  of  Nigeria — Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Western  Regions ;  North  Borneo ;  Federation  of  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland;  Swaziland;  St.  Helena;  Sara- 
wak; Seychelles;  Sierra  Leone;  Singapore;  Somali- 
land  Protectorate;  Tanganyika  (under  United 
Kingdom  Trusteeship)  ;  Uganda  Protectorate;  The 
West  Indies — Bahamas,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Leeward 
Islands  (Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts — Nevis,  An- 
guilla),  Trinidad,  Windward  Islands  (Dominica, 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia)  ;  Western  Pacific  High  Commis- 
sion Territories— Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  Colony ; 
British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate;  February  24, 
1959. 

Weather 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.  Entered  into 
force  March  23, 1950.    TIAS  2052. 

Accession  deposited:  Republic  of  Guinea,  March  27. 
1959. 


BILATERAL 

Ecuador 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  June  30,  1958  (TIAS  4105).  Effected  by  ex- 
changes of  notes  at  Quito  February  16,  23,  and  27  and 
March  9,  1959.     Entered  into  force  March  9,  1959. 

Germany 

Agreement  on  German  external  debts.  Signed  at  London 
February  27,  1953.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1953  (TIAS  2792). 

Notification  by  Netherlands  of  extension  to:  Surinam, 
March  3,  1959. 

Portugal 

Parcel  post  agreement  and  regulations  of  execution. 
Signed  at  Lisbon  January  12,  1959,  and  at  Washington 
February  27,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on  a  date  to  be 
mutually  settled  between  the  postal  administrations  of 
the  two  countries. 

Sudan 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  under  sec- 
tion 413(b)(3)  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (68 
Stat.  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Khartoum  March  17,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
March  17, 1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Post  at  Yaounde,  Cameroun 
Raised  to  Consulate  General 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  6  (press 
release  250)  that  the  American  Consulate  at  Yaounde^ 
Cameroun,  which  was  opened  in  June  1957,  will  be  ele- 
vated to  a  Consulate  General  April  10.  Yaounde  is  the 
capital  of  Cameroun,  a  U.N.  territory  under  French  ad- 
ministration, which  is  scheduled  to  gain  its  independence 
on  January  1,  1960. 

Bolard  More  will  be  Consul  General  at  Yaounde  and  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  the  post  on  July  18. 
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President  Eisenhower  Accepts  Resignation  of  Secretary  Dulles 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles,  re- 
leased by  the  White  House  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on 
April  16,  in  which  the  President  accepted  Mr. 
Dulles'  resignation  as  Secretary  of  State. 

President  Eisenhower  to  Secretary  Dulles 

April  16,  1959 

Dear  Foster:  I  accept  with  deepest  personal 
regret  and  only  because  I  have  no  alternative, 
your  resignation  as  Secretary  of  State,  effective 
upon  the  qualification  of  your  successor. 

In  so  doing,  I  can  but  repeat  what  the  vast  out- 
pouring of  affection  and  admiration  from  the  en- 
tire free  world  has  told  you.  You  have,  with  the 
talents  you  so  abundantly  possess  and  with  your 
exemplary  integrity  of  character,  employed  your 
rich  heritage  as  well  as  your  unique  experience  in 
handling  our  relations  with  other  countries.  You 
have  been  a  staunch  bulwark  of  our  nation  against 
the  machinations  of  Imperialistic  Communism. 
You  have  won  to  the  side  of  the  free  world  count- 
less peoples,  and  inspired  in  them  renewed  cour- 
ige  and  determination  to  fight  for  freedom  and 
principle.  As  a  statesman  of  world  stature  you 
have  set  a  record  in  the  stewardship  of  our  foreign 
Relations  that  stands  clear  and  strong  for  all  to 
'see. 

By  this  letter  I  request  you  to  serve  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  whatever  extent  your  health  will  permit, 
is  a  consultant  to  me  and  the  State  Department 
n  international  affairs.  I  know  that  all  Ameri- 
cans join  me  in  the  fervent  hope  that  you  will 
hus  be  able  to  continue  the  important  contribu- 
tions that  only  you  can  make  toward  a  just  peace 
n  the  world. 
With  affectionate  regard. 
As  ever, 

D.E. 

Hay  4,   ?959 


John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State,  January  1953-April  1959 

Secretary  Dulles  to  President  Eisenhower 

April  15, 1959 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  It  is  apparent  to  me  that 
I  shall  not  be  well  enougli  soon  enough  to  continue 
to  serve  as  Secretary  of  State.  Accordingly,  I 
tender  my  resignation  to  be  effective  at  your 
convenience. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  you  have  given  me. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  this  nation 
of  ours  was  not  merely  a  self-serving  society  but 
was  founded  with  a  mission  to  help  build  a  world 
where  liberty  and  justice  would  prevail.    Today 
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that  concept  faces  a  formidable  and  ruthless  chal- 
lenge from  International  Communism.  This  has 
made  it  manifestly  difficult  to  adhere  steadfastly 
to  our  national  idealism  and  national  mission  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  the  awful  catastrophe  of 
war.  You  have  given  inspiring  leadership  in  this 
essential  task  and  it  has  been  a  deep  satisfaction 
to  me  to  have  been  intimately  associated  with  you 
in  these  matters. 

If  I  can,  in  a  more  limited  capacity,  continue  to 
serve,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Faithfully  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Confidence  in  the  Continuing  Growth 
and  Strength  of  America 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower 1 

This  is  the  seventh  time  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  with  this  group.  Always  before 
I  have  spoken  extemporaneously,  but  I  thought  as 
a  change  of  pace  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
take  the  results  of  some  of  my  Augusta  contem- 
plation and  put  it  on  paper  and  therefore  address 
you  from  notes. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
welcome  you  back  to  Washington,  and  once  again 
you  have  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  significant  con- 
tributions you  have  made  in  developing  a  better 
public  understanding  of  the  important  issues  that 
confront  our  Nation. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  your  response  to 
the  serious  economic  challenge  we  experienced 
during  the  past  year.  Each  of  you  will  recall  that 
when  you  were  meeting  here  last  May  we  were 
still  at  a  very  low  point  in  the  recent  recession. 
Production  was  off,  unemployment  was  up,  and 
pessimistic  voices  were  loud  in  the  land. 

Although  the  basic  soundness  of  our  economy 
was  not  in  jeopardy,  there  was  a  danger  that  the 
prophets  of  doom  might  undermine  confidence  to 
the  point  where  normal  recovery  would  be  un- 
necessarily and  seriously  retarded.     It  was  per- 
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fectly  possible  for  us  to  talk  ourselves  into  far 
worse  circumstances  than  we  actually  were. 

"Confidence  Campaign" 

Obviously  many  of  you  recognized  this  possi- 
bility. Even  before  I  met  with  you  last  year  you 
had  launched  your  now-famous  "confidence  cam- 
paign," designed  to  put  all  the  talk  about  reces- 
sion back  into  a  proper  perspective. 

This  "confidence  campaign"  was  a  material 
factor  influencing  the  recovery  movement  that 
started  last  summer.  Many  other  specific  factors 
of  course  played  a  part  in  bringing  about  the  up- 
turn. But  this  matter  of  confidence — of  morale — 
is  fundamental  to  any  human  activity. 

Without  confidence,  constructive  action  is  diffi- 
cult— often  impossible.  With  it,  miracles  can  be 
performed. 

So  I  know  you  are  all  pleased  to  see  the  gains 
that  recovery  continues  to  chalk  up.  Total  em- 
ployment in  March  this  year  stood  at  nearly  64 
million — a  million  above  February,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  above  a  year  ago.  Unemployment  at 
the  end  of  March  stood  at  4,362,000 — a  drop  of 
about  400,000  from  the  February  total.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue. Personal  incomes  are  setting  records  each 
month,  and  the  gross  national  product  is  now  run- 
ning at  an  alltime  high  of  $464  billion  a  year. 
And  what  is  vitally  important — we  have  been 
making  this  recovery  while  maintaining  the 
soundness  and  honesty  of  our  dollar!  The  con- 
sumer price  index  has  held  steady  for  nearly  a 
year,  which  means  that  the  recovery  figures  are 
genuine  gains  in  actual  buying  power  and  goods 
produced. 

We  have  made  a  fine  start,  and  all  the  hard 
work  we've  done  so  far  has  paid  off  in  stability. 
But  we  can't  afford  to  relax  for  a  single  minute. 

Some  have  told  me  that  I  am  too  concerned 
about  this  problem  of  inflation  because  for  several 
months  the  indices  have  been  reasonably  steady. 
They  forget  that  it  is  too  late  to  repair  a  leaky 
roof  when  the  rain  is  pouring  down.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  time  to  think  about  inflation,  because 
we  can  be  certain  that  the  problem  will  return  to 
beset  us.  Only  the  most  persistent  counterpres- 
sures  will  keep  prices  where  they  belong.  As 
usual  the  Advertising  Council  has  anticipated  the 
need,  and  you  are  well  under  way  on  your  sound- 
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dollar  campaign.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
foresight  and  wish  you  every  success  on  this  latest 
of  your  important  undertakings. 

Building  for  the  Future 

Turning  to  the  international  situation,  I  note 
that  Mr.  Herter  has  just  given  you  a  briefing  on 
this  subject;  so  my  own  remarks  will  be  short. 
But  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  this  thought : 

We  are  up  against  a  problem  that  has  no  fixed 
or  definitely  foreseeable  termination.  As  long  as 
the  Communists  insist  that  their  aim  is  to  domi- 
nate the  world,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  adopt 
measures  that  will  prevent  this  from  happening. 
So  we  follow  the  only  sound  course  open  to  us. 
We  hold  up  a  military  shield  and  from  behind  that 
shield  we  strive  to  build  a  world  that  is  decent,  a 
world  that  is  rewarding  to  people. 

If  we  can  do  this  indefinitely,  as  to  time — and 
confidently  throughout  the  free  world — then  the 
Communist  threat  will  tend  gradually  to  shrink 
because  the  possibility  of  growth  will  be  denied 
to  it.  Remember,  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people 
and  the  great  preponderance  of  its  productive 
resources  are  on  our  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
need  of  America,  of  the  free  world,  is  to  develop 
this  great  unrealized  potential  for  peace,  justice, 
and  freedom. 

This  is  going  to  take  a  long  time.  The  vital  re- 
quirement is  not  by  any  means  exclusively  a  mat- 
ter of  military  strength ;  the  free  nations  urgently 
need  economic  growth  and  the  free  communication 
of  ideas.  The  mainspring  of  this  effort  will  be 
our  American  economy  with  our  body  of  progres- 
sive traditions,  knowledge,  and  beliefs. 

We  are  challenged  to  prove  that  any  nation, 
wherever  it  is,  whatever  its  strength,  can  prosper 
in  freedom,  that  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  eco- 
nomic growth  even  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  cold 
war  of  conflicting  ideologies.  We  will  have  to 
show  that  people  need  not  choose  between  freedom 
and  bread ;  they  can  earn  both  through  their  own 
efforts.  We  must  prove  to  other  peoples  what  we 
have  already  proved  to  ourselves :  that  in  provid- 
ing for  man's  material  needs  private  enterprise  is 
infinitely  superior  to  Communist  state  capitalism. 


America  must  demonstrate  to  the  world,  even 
under  the  conditions  of  a  global  struggle,  that 
personal  liberty  and  national  independence  are 
not  only  cherished  dreams;  they  are  workable 
political  concepts.  Broadly  stated,  the  test  before 
us  is  an  exercise  in  living — living  in  the  presence 
of  danger.  We  can  recognize  the  danger,  in  po- 
tential aggression,  and  provide  against  it.  But 
security  is  only  one  of  the  requirements  of  society. 
Our  ability  to  go  on  existing  as  a  free  nation  is 
the  product  of  several  factors,  all  interdependent. 
For  example,  such  matters  as  solvency  and  secu- 
rity are  natural  complements  in  a  free  society. 
Over  the  long  term  we  either  provide  for  both  or 
we  will  discover  that  we  have  provided  for  neither. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we  do  not 
become  unhinged  by  tension  and  by  crises;  why 
we  have  such  a  direct  concern  in  the  long-range 
results  of  our  educational  process  in  the  Nation ; 
why  we  should  concern  ourselves  with  the  trade 
problems  of  other  free  countries.  This  is  why  a 
stable  dollar  and  a  sound  fiscal  policy  are  so 
essential.  Orderly,  meaningful  economic  expan- 
sion cannot  take  place  if  inflation  rots  away  the 
value  represented  in  loans,  insurance,  pensions, 
and  personal  savings. 

Economic  expansion  is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
we  are  to  find  jobs  for  our  growing  labor  force, 
meet  the  Communist  economic  challenge,  and  pay 
for  our  costly  armaments.  Always  we  must  act  in 
the  concept  that  we  are  building  for  the  future — 
for  the  world  of  our  children  and  those  who  come 
after  them.  We  are  the  trustees  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  inheritance  which  embodies  the  conviction 
of  our  forefathers  that  all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  rights,  rights  that  spell 
human  dignity.  We  owe  to  those  who  will  come 
after  us  the  most  responsible  stewardship  of  these 
priceless  values  that  we  know  how  to  provide. 

So  it  is  that  we  need  a  continuing  "confidence 
campaign" — one  to  be  practiced  by  all  who  believe 
in  America.  We  need  people  who  can  look  beyond 
today's  tensions  and  tomorrow's  troubles  to  see  us 
as  we  really  are :  a  powerful,  peaceful  nation,  in 
whose  continued  growth  and  strength  are  found 
the  one  great  hope  of  the  world. 


May  4,   1959 
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Developing  the  Rule  of  Law  for  the  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes 


Address  by  Vice  President  Nixon 


An  invitation  to  address  this  distinguished 
audience  is  one  of  the  most  flattering  and  challeng- 
ing a  man  in  my  position  could  receive. 

Flattering  because  the  very  name  of  this  organi- 
zation at  least  implies  that  the  profession  which  I 
am  proud  to  represent  can  properly  be  described 
as  a  science  rather  than  by  some  of  the  far  less 
complimentary  terms  usually  reserved  for  politics 
and  politicians. 

And  challenging  because  I  realize  that  an 
Academy  of  Political  Science  expects  a  speech  of 
academic  character.  I  hasten  to  add,  however,  if 
it  is  proper  to  quote  a  Princeton  man  at  a  Columbia 
gathering,  that  in  using  the  term  "academic"  I 
share  Woodrow  Wilson's  disapproval  of  the  usual 
connotation  attached  to  that  word.  Speaking  on 
December  28, 1918,  in  London's  Guildhall  he  said : 
"When  this  war  began  a  league  of  nations  was 
thought  of  as  one  of  those  things  that  it  was  right 
to  characterize  by  a  name  which,  as  a  university 
man,  I  have  always  resented.  It  was  said  to  be 
academic,  as  if  that  in  itself  were  a  condemnation, 
something  that  men  could  think  about  but  never 
get." 

In  my  view  the  primary  function  of  the  practic- 
ing politician  and  of  the  political  scientist  is  to 
find  ways  and  means  for  people  to  get  those  things 
they  think  about;  to  make  the  impractical  prac- 
tical ;  to  put  idealism  into  action. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  ask  you  to  analyze 
with  me  tonight  the  most  difficult  problem  con- 
fronting our  society  today.  It  is,  as  I  am  sure  we 
will  all  agree,  the  simple  but  overriding  question 


1  Made  before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  13. 


of  the  survival  of  our  civilization.  Because,  while 
none  of  us  would  downgrade  the  importance  of 
such  challenging  problems  as  the  control  of  in- 
flation, economic  growth,  civil  rights,  urban  re- 
development, we  all  know  that  the  most  perfect 
solutions  of  any  of  our  domestic  problems  will 
make  no  difference  at  all  if  we  are  not  around  to 
enjoy  them. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  course  of  history  have 
so  many  people  been  so  sorely  troubled  by  the 
times  and  dismayed  by  the  prospects  of  the  future. 
The  almost  unbelievably  destructive  power  of 
modern  weapons  should  be  enough  to  raise  grave 
doubts  as  to  mankind's  ability  to  survive  even  were 
we  living  in  a  world  in  which  traditional  patterns 
of  international  conduct  were  being  followed  by 
the  major  nations.  But  the  threat  to  our  survival 
is  frighteningly  multiplied  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  these  weapons  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  unpredictable  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist world  as  well  as  those  of  the  free  world. 

What  is  the  way  out  of  this  20th-century  human 
dilemma?  For  the  immediate  threat  posed  by  the 
provocative  Soviet  tactics  in  Berlin,  I  believe  that 
to  avoid  the  ultimate  disaster  of  atomic  war  on  one 
hand,  or  the  slow  death  of  surrender  on  the  other, 
we  must  continue  steadfastly  on  the  course  now 
pursued  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  the  record  of  American  policy,  as  it  has  un- 
folded since  the  time  of  Korea,  our  national  re- 
solves to  stand  firm  against  Communist  aggression 
are  clearly  revealed.  This  has  particularly  been 
the  case  since  the  policy  of  containment  matured 
into  the  policy  of  deterrence.    In  the  recurrent 
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ost-Korean  crises  of  the  Formosa  Straits,  the 
liddle  East,  and  now  Berlin,  the  President  and 
lr.  Dulles  have  given  the  Soviet  leaders  no  pos- 
ible  cause  to  misconstrue  the  American  intent. 

I  believe  moreover  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
qually  on  notice  that  regardless  of  which  political 
arty  holds  power  in  Washington  these  policies 
f  resolute  adherence  to  our  principles,  our  com- 
mitments, and  our  obligations  will  prevail.  I  spe- 
ifically  want  to  pay  tribute  to  members  of  the 
)emocratic  Party  in  the  Congress  for  putting 
tatesmanship  above  partisanship  by  making  this 
learly  evident  in  the  developing  situation  of 
Jerlin. 

We  can  also  take  confidence  in  the  fact  that  at 
his  moment  the  United  States  possesses  military 
•ower  fully  adequate  to  sustain  its  policies,  and 

am  certain  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  keep 
bis  balance  in  favor  of  the  free  nations  and  the 
ieals  of  freedom  will  be  done,  by  this  administra- 
ion  and  by  its  successors  regardless  of  which 
political  party  may  be  in  power. 

What  this  posture  of  resolute  national  unity 
aken  alone  must  mean  in  the  end,  however,  is 
imply  an  indefinite  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
error. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  is  not  enough.  Even 
hough  our  dedication  to  strength  will  reduce 
harply  the  chances  of  war  by  deliberate  overt  act, 
s  long  as  the  rule  of  force  retains  its  paramount 
•osition  as  the  final  arbiter  of  international  dis- 
•utes  there  will  ever  remain  the  possibility  of  war 
y  miscalculation.  If  this  sword  of  annihilation 
3  ever  to  be  removed  from  its  precarious  balance 
ver  the  head  of  all  mankind,  some  more  positive 
ourses  of  action  than  massive  military  deterrence 
lust  somehow  be  found. 

alternatives  to  Force 

It  is  an  understandable  temptation  for  public 
len  to  suggest  that  some  "bold  new  program"  will 
esolve  the  human  dilemma — that  more  missiles, 
lore  aid,  more  trade,  more  exchange,  or  more 
aeetings  at  the  summit  will  magically  solve  the 
rorld's  difficulties. 

The  proposals  that  I  will  suggest  tonight  are 
iot  offered  as  a  panacea  for  the  world's  ills.  In 
act  the  practice  of  suggesting  that  any  one  pro- 
;ram,  whatever  its  merit,  can  automatically  solve 
he  world's  problems  is  not  only  unrealistic  but, 


considering  the  kind  of  opponent  who  faces  us 
across  the  world  today,  actually  can  do  more  harm 
than  good  in  that  it  tends  to  minimize  the  scope  and 
gravity  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted by  suggesting  that  there  may  be  one  easy 
answer.  But  while  there  is  no  simple  solution  for 
the  problems  we  face,  we  must  constantly  search 
for  new  practical  alternatives  to  the  use  of  force 
as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  nations. 

Men  face  essentially  similar  problems  of  dis- 
agreement and  resort  to  force  in  their  personal 
and  community  lives  as  nations  now  do  in  the  di- 
vided world.  And,  historically,  man  has  found 
only  one  effective  way  to  cope  with  this  aspect  of 
human  nature — the  rule  of  law. 

More  and  more  the  leaders  of  the  West  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rule  of  law 
must  somehow  be  established  to  provide  a  way  of 
settling  disputes  among  nations  as  it  does  among 
individuals.  But  the  trouble  has  been  that  as  yet 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  practical  methods  of 
implementing  this  idea.  Is  this  one  of  these  things 
that  men  can  think  about  but  cannot  get  ? 

Let  us  see  what  a  man  who  had  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  political  and  legal  minds  in  the  Nation's 
history  had  to  say  in  this  regard.  Commenting  on 
some  of  the  problems  of  international  organization 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  said : 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  hope  to  secure  permanent  peace 
in  the  world  except  by  establishing  law  between  nations 
and  equal  justice  under  law.  It  may  be  a  long  hard 
course  but  I  believe  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
can  be  led  along  that  course,  so  that  the  time  will  come 
when  that  public  opinion  will  support  the  decision  of  any 
reasonable  impartial  tribunal  based  on  justice. 

We  can  also  be  encouraged  by  developments  that 
have  occurred  in  this  field  in  just  the  past  2  years. 

Not  surprisingly  the  movement  to  advance  the 
rule  of  law  has  gained  most  of  its  momentum 
among  lawyers.  Mr.  Charles  Rhyne,  a  recent 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  de- 
clared in  a  speech  to  a  group  of  associates  in 
Boston  a  few  weeks  ago  that  there  is  "an  idea  on 
the  march"  in  the  world.  He  was  referring  to  the 
idea  that  ultimately  the  rule  of  law  must  replace 
the  balance  of  terror  as  the  paramount  factor  in 
the  affairs  of  men. 

At  the  time  of  the  grand  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  in  London  in  July  1957, 
speaker  after  speaker  at  this  meeting — the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
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United  States,  and  Sir  Winston  Churchill — elo- 
quently testified  that  the  law  must  be  made  para- 
mount in  world  affairs. 

An  adviser  to  the  President,  Mr.  Arthur  Lar- 
son, left  the  White  House  staff  to  establish  a 
World  Rule  of  Law  Center  at  Duke  University. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  representatives 
of  the  legal  professions  of  many  nations  of  earth 
met  in  New  Delhi  last  January  and  agreed  that 
there  are  basic  universal  principles  on  which 
lawyers  of  the  free  world  can  agree. 

A  year  ago,  through  the  activity  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation and  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 
May  1 — the  Communist  May  Day — became  Law 
Day  in  the  United  States.2  The  Bar  Association 
stimulated  more  than  20,000  meetings  over  the 
country  on  the  first  Law  Day.  In  a  few  weeks  this 
tribute  to  an  advancing  idea  will  be  repeated  on  a 
far  greater  scale. 

President  Eisenhower,  you  will  recall,  said  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  last  January : 3 

It  is  my  purpose  to  intensify  efforts  during  the  coming 
2  years  ...  to  the  end  that  the  rule  of  law  may  replace 
the  rule  of  force  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  Measures 
toward  this  end  will  be  proposed  later,  including  reexam- 
ination of  our  own  relation  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

I  am  now  convinced,  and  in  this  I  reflect  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  the  President  and  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General,  that  the  time  has  now  come  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  direction  of  establishment 
of  the  rule  of  law  in  the  world  to  replace  the  rule 
of  force. 

Fuller  Use  of  International  Court 

Under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
institutions  for  the  peaceful  composing  of  differ- 
ences among  nations  and  for  lawgiving  exist  in  the 
international  community.  Our  primary  problem 
today  is  not  the  creation  of  new  international  in- 
stitutions but  the  fuller  and  more  fruitful  use  of 
the  institutions  we  already  possess. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  a  case  in 
point.  Its  relative  lack  of  judicial  business — in  its 
12-year  history  an  average  of  only  two  cases  a  year 


2  For  text  of  the  proclamation,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  24, 
1958,  p.  293. 

■  Ibid.,  Jan.  26, 1959,  p.  115. 


have  come  before  the  tribunal  of  15  outstanding 
international  jurists — underlines  the  untried  po- 
tentialities of  this  Court.  While  it  would  be 
foolish  to  suppose  that  litigation  before  the  Court 
is  the  answer  to  all  the  world's  problems,  this 
method  of  settling  disputes  could  profitably  be 
employed  in  a  wider  range  of  cases  than  is  pres- 
ently done. 

As  the  President  indicated  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  tc 
reexamine  its  own  position  with  regard  to  the 
Court.  Clearly  all  disputes  regarding  domestic 
matters  must  remain  permanently  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  own  courts.  Only  matter: 
which  are  essentially  international  in  character 
should  be  referred  to  the  International  Court, 
But  the  United  States  reserved  the  right  to  deterJ 
mine  unilaterally  whether  the  subject  matter  of  a 
particular  dispute  is  within  the  domestic  jurisdic-; 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  is  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  As  & 
result  of  this  position  on  our  part,  other  nations 
have  adopted  similar  reservations.  This  is  one  oi 
the  major  reasons  for  the  lack  of  judicial  business 
before  the  Court. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  administration 
will  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  recommenda- 
tions for  modifying  this  reservation.  It  is  our 
hope  that,  by  our  taking  the  initiative  in  this  way. 
other  countries  may  be  persuaded  to  accept  and 
agree  to  a  wider  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court. 

Settling  Economic  Disputes 

There  is  one  class  of  disputes  between  nations 
which,  in  the  past,  has  been  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  war.  These  economic  disputes  assume 
major  importance  today  at  a  time  when  the  cold 
war  may  be  shifting  its  major  front  from  politics 
and  ideology  to  the  so-called  "ruble  war"  for  the 
trade  and  the  development  of  new  and  neutral 
countries. 

As  far  as  international  trade  is  concerned,  an 
imposing  structure  of  international  agreements 
already  exists.  More  complex  and  urgent  than 
trade,  as  such,  is  the  area  of  international  invest- 
ment. For  in  this  area  will  be  determined  one  of 
the  most  burning  issues  of  our  times — whether  the 
economic  development  of  new  nations,  so  essential 
to  their  growth  in  political  self-confidence  and 
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luccessful  self-government,  will  be  accomplished 
)eacefully  or  violently,  swiftly  or  wastefully,  in 
xeedom  or  in  regimentation  and  terror. 

We  must  begin  by  recognizing  that  the  task  of 
>roviding  the  necessary  capital  for  investment  in 
inderdeveloped  countries  is  a  job  too  big  for  mere 
government  money.  Only  private  money,  pri- 
vately managed,  can  do  it  right  in  many  sectors 
»f  needed  development.  And  private  investment 
equires  a  sound  and  reliable  framework  of  laws 
n  which  to  work. 

Economic  development,  involving  as  it  does  so 
nany  lawyers  and  so  many  private  investors,  will 
end  to  spread  and  promote  more  civilized  legal 
ystems  wherever  it  goes.  Already,  in  its  effort 
o  encourage  United  States  private  investment 
broad,  the  United  States  Government  has  nego- 
iated  treaties  of  commerce  with  17  nations  since 
946,  tax  conventions  with  21  nations,  and  special 
tivestment  guarantee  agreements  under  the  Mu- 
ual  Security  Act  with  40  nations.  A  host  of 
•ther  special  arrangements  are  in  effect,  such  as 
hose  under  which  we  have  helped  6  nations  draft 
>etter  domestic  legislation  relating  to  foreign 
nvestment. 

What  has  been  done  is  for  the  most  part  good, 
>ut  there  are  several  areas  where  additional  ac- 
ion  is  called  for.  The  countries  that  need  eco- 
lomic  development  most  are  too  often  least  likely 
o  have  the  kind  of  laws,  government,  and  climate 
hat  will  attract  investment.  The  political  risks 
f  expropriation  and  inconvertibility  against 
rhich  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
ion  presently  sells  insurance  are  not  the  only  po- 
itical  risks  that  investors  fear.  Three  United 
Itates  Government  commissions,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous private  experts,  have  recently  recom- 
lended  a  variety  of  improvements  in  our  ma- 
hinery  for  fostering  foreign  investment. 

I  select  three  for  particular  endorsement.  Our 
iiws  should  permit  the  establishment  of  foreign- 
lusiness  corporations  meriting  special  tax  treat- 
ment, so  that  their  foreign  earnings  can  be  rein- 
vested abroad  free  of  United  States  tax  until  the 
■Jnited  States  investor  actually  receives  his  re- 
gard. In  addition  more  tax  treaties  should  be 
jpeedily  negotiated  to  permit  "tax  sparing"  and 
jther  reciprocal  encouragements  to  investors, 
'he  ICA  guarantee  program  should  be  extended 
a  include  such  risks  as  revolution  and  civil  strife, 
'inally,  a  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  ex- 


tend our  whole  treaty  and  guarantee  system  into 
more  countries,  especially  those  in  most  need  of 
development. 

The  great  adventure  of  economic  development 
through  a  worldwide  expansion  of  private  invest- 
ment is  bound  to  develop  many  new  forms  and 
channels  of  cooperation  between  governments  and 
between  individuals  of  different  nations.  We 
need  not  fear  this  adventure;  indeed  we  should 
welcome  it.  For  if  it  sufficiently  engages  the 
imagination  and  public  spirit  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  others  who  influence  public  opinion,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  discovery  or  redis- 
covery, in  countries  old  and  new,  of  the  legal 
principles  and  the  respect  for  substantive  law  on 
which  wealth  and  freedom  alike  are  grounded. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  at  least  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  real  progress  toward  cre- 
ating more  effective  international  law  for  the  set- 
tlement of  economic  disputes  between  individuals 
and  between  nations. 

Question  of  Interpretation  of  Agreements 

Turning  to  the  political  area,  we  have  now 
come  far  enough  along  in  the  great  historic  con- 
flict between  the  free  nations  and  the  Communist 
bloc  to  know  that  negotiation  and  discussion  alone 
will  not  necessarily  resolve  the  fundamental  is- 
sues between  us.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  case 
whether  the  negotiations  took  place  through  the 
very  helpful  processes  of  the  United  Nations  or 
at  the  conference  table  of  foreign  ministers  or 
even  at  what  we  now  call  the  summit. 

What  emerges,  eventually,  from  these  meetings 
at  the  conference  table  are  agreements.  We  have 
made  a  great  many  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  from  the  time  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  A 
major  missing  element  in  our  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  leaders  has  been  any  provision  as  to  how 
disputes  about  the  meaning  of  the  agreements  in 
connection  with  their  implementation  could  be 
decided. 

Looking  back  at  the  first  summit  conference  at 
Geneva,  for  example,  we  find  that  it  produced  an 
agreement,  signed  by  the  Soviet  leaders,  which 
elevated  the  hopes  of  the  entire  world.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  repeatedly  warned  both  before 
and  after  the  holding  of  the  conference  that  suc- 
cess could  be  measured  only  in  deeds.  One  of 
the  announced  purposes  of  the  conference  was  to 
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test  the  Soviet  sincerity  by  the  standard  of  per- 
formance. 

The  summit  conference  has  since  been  charac- 
terized by  some  as  a  failure,  but  in  terms  of  agree- 
ments, as  such,  it  was  a  success. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  that  agreement : 4 

The  Heads  of  Government,  recognizing  their  common 
responsibility  for  the  settlement  of  the  German  question 
and  the  re-unification  of  Germany,  have  agreed  that  the 
settlement  of  the  German  question  and  the  re-unification 
of  Germany  by  means  of  free  elections  shall  be  car- 
ried out  in  conformity  with  the  national  interests  of 
the  German  people  and  the  interests  of  European  se- 
curity. 

In  other  words,  those  who  participated  in  the 
conference,  including  Mr.  Khrushchev,  agreed  at 
Geneva  on  a  sound  method  for  dealing  with  the 
German  problem — the  very  same  problem  from 
which  he  has  now  fathered  the  new  crisis  at  Ber- 
lin. But  while  the  agreement  seemed  clear,  as 
events  subsequently  developed  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
understanding  of  its  meaning  was  ostensibly  dif- 
ferent from  ours. 

The  crucial  question  remained:  How  was  the 
agreement  to  be  effective  when  the  parties  dis- 
agreed as  to  what  it  meant?  This  is  typical  of 
a  problem  that  can  arise  wherever  any  agreement 
is  entered  into  between  nations. 

In  looking  to  the  future  what  practical  steps 
can  we  take  to  meet  this  problem?  I  will  not 
even  suggest  to  you  that  there  is  any  simple  an- 
swer to  this  question.  For  obviously  there  can 
be  none.  But  I  do  believe  there  is  a  significant 
step  we  can  take  toward  finding  an  answer. 

We  should  take  the  initiative  in  urging  that  in 
future  agreements  provisions  be  included  to  the 
effect:  (1)  that  disputes  which  may  arise  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  agreement  should  be 
submitted  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  The  Hague;  and  (2)  that  the  nations  signing 
the  agreement  should  be  bound  by  the  decision 
of  the  Court  in  such  cases. 

Such  provisions  will,  of  course,  still  leave  us 
with  many  formidable  questions  involving  our 
relationships  with  the  Communist  nations  in  those 
cases  where  they  ignore  an  agreement  completely 
apart  from  its  interpretation.  But  I  believe  this 
would  be  a  major  step  forward  in  developing  a 
rule  of  law  for  the  settlement  of  political  disputes 
between  nations  and  in  the  direction  all  free  men 


hope  to  pursue.  If  there  is  no  provision  for  set- 
tling disputes  as  to  what  an  international  agree- 
ment means  and  one  nation  is  acting  in  bad  faith, 
the  agreement  has  relatively  little  significance. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision  an  agreement 
can  be  flagrantly  nullified  by  a  nation  acting  in 
bad  faith  whenever  it  determines  it  is  convenient 
to  do  so. 

While  this  proposal  has  not  yet  been  adopted  as 
the  official  United  States  position,  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  at  length  with  Attorney  General  Rogers 
and  with  officials  of  the  State  Department  and  on 
the  basis  of  these  discussions  I  am  convinced  that 
it  has  merit  and  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration in  the  future. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  not  a: 
Western  instrumentality.  It  is  a  duly  constituted 
body  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  has 
been  recognized  and  established  by  the  Soviet 
Union  along  with  the  other  signatories  to  the 
charter.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Soviets 
should  not  be  willing  to  join  with  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  in  taking  this  step  in  the  direction 
of  submitting  differences  with  regard  to  interpre- 
tation of  agreements  between  nations  to  a  duly 
established  international  court  and  thereby  fur- 
ther the  day  when  the  rule  of  law  will  become  a 
reality  in  the  relations  between  nations. 

And,  on  our  part,  as  Secretary  Dulles  said  in 
his  speech  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation on  January  31 : 5 

Those  nations  which  do  have  common  standards  should, 
by  their  conduct  and  example,  advance  the  rule  of  law 
by  submitting  their  disputes  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  or  to  some  other  international  tribunal  upon 
which  they  can  agree. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  show  the  world  by 
our  example  that  the  rule  of  law,  even  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  is  the  one  system  which  all 
free  men  of  good  will  must  support. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  at  the 
present  time  in  our  own  country  our  system  of 
law  and  justice  has  come  under  special  scrutiny, 
as  it  often  has  before  in  periods  when  we  have 
been  engaged  in  working  out  basic  social  relation- 
ships through  due  process  of  law.  It  is  certainly 
proper  for  any  of  us  to  disagree  with  an  opinion 
of  a  court  or  courts.  But  all  Americans  owe  it  td 
the  most  fundamental  propositions  of  our  way  oi 
life  to  take  the  greatest  care  in  making  certain 
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bat  our  criticisms  of  court  decisions  do  not  be- 
;ome  attacks  on  the  institution  of  the  court  itself. 

Making  Peaceful  Competition  Possible 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  proclaimed  time  and  again 
hat  he  and  his  associates  in  the  Kremlin,  to  say 
lothing  of  the  Soviet  peoples,  desire  only  a  fair 
jompetition  to  test  which  system,  communism  or 
"ree  capitalism,  can  better  meet  the  legitimate 
ispirations  of  mankind  for  a  rising  standard  of 
iving. 

Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  the  leaders  of  the 
ree  world  do  not  feel  obliged  to  so  proclaim  so 
>ften.  The  world  knows  that  this  is  the  only  kind 
»f  competition  which  the  free  nations  desire.  It 
s  axiomatic  that  free  people  do  not  go  to  war 
xcept  in  defense  of  freedom.  So  obviously  we 
velcome  this  kind  of  talk  from  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
Ve  welcome  a  peaceful  competition  with  the  Com- 
nunists  to  determine  who  can  do  the  most  for 
nankind. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  also  knows,  as  we  do,  that  a 
ompetition  is  not  likely  to  remain  peaceful  unless 
•oth  sides  understand  the  rules  and  are  willing  to 
iave  them  fairly  enforced  by  an  impartial  umpire, 
le  has  pointedly  reminded  the  world  that  Soviet 
roops  are  not  in  Germany  to  play  skittles.  The 
ree  peoples  passionately  wish  that  Mr.  Khru- 
hchev's  troops,  as  well  as  their  own,  could  find  it 
/ossible  to  play  more  skittles  and  less  atomic  war 
ames.  But  we  remind  him  that  his  troops  could 
iot  even  play  skittles  without  rules  of  the  game. 
]  If  the  Soviets  mean  this  talk  of  peaceful  compe- 
ition,  then  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
npartial  rules  impartially  judged  which  will 
•lake  such  peaceful  competition  possible. 
;  The  Soviet  leaders  claim  to  be  acutely  aware  of 
I  he  lessons  of  history.  They  are  constantly  quot- 
!ig  the  past  to  prove  their  contention  that  com- 
mnism  is  the  wave  of  the  futui-e.  May  I  call  to 
ibeir  attention  one  striking  conclusion  that  is 
lound  in  every  page  of  recorded  history.  It  is 
bis:  The  advance  of  civilization,  the  growth  of 
iiilture,  and  the  perfection  of  all  the  finest  quali- 
|.es  of  mankind  have  all  been  accompanied  by 
aspect  for  law  and  justice  and  by  the  constant 
rowth  of  the  use  of  law  in  place  of  force. 

The  barbarian,  the  outlaw,  the  bandit  are  sym- 
ols  of  a  civilization  that  is  either  primitive  or 

ecadent.    As  men  grow  in  wisdom  they  recog- 

ize  that  might  does  not  make  right,  that  true  lib- 


erty is  freedom  under  law,  and  that  the  arrogance 
of  power  is  a  pitiful  substitute  for  justice  and 
equity. 

Hence  once  again  we  say  to  those  in  the  Krem- 
lin who  boast  of  the  superiority  of  their  system : 
Let  us  compete  in  peace,  and  let  our  course  of  ac- 
tion be  such  that  the  choice  we  offer  uncommitted 
peoples  is  not  a  choice  between  progress  and  re- 
action, between  high  civilization  and  a  return  to 
barbarism,  between  the  rule  of  law  and  the  rule 
of  force. 

In  a  context  of  justice,  of  concern  for  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  who  yearn  for  peace,  of 
a  constant  striving  to  bring  the  wealth  abounding 
in  this  earth  to  those  who  today  languish  in  hun- 
ger and  want — in  such  a  context,  competition  be- 
tween the  Communist  world  and  the  free  world 
would  indeed  be  meaningful.  Then  we  could  say 
without  hesitation,  let  the  stronger  system  win, 
knowing  that  both  systems  would  be  moving  in  a 
direction  of  a  world  of  peace,  with  increasing  ma- 
terial prosperity  serving  as  a  foundation  for  a 
flowering  of  the  human  spirit. 

We  could  then  put  aside  the  hatred  and  distrust 
of  the  past  and  work  for  a  better  world.  Our  goal 
will  be  peace.  Our  instrument  for  achieving 
peace  will  be  law  and  justice.  Our  hope  will  be 
that,  under  these  conditions,  the  vast  energies  now 
devoted  to  weapons  of  war  will  instead  be  used 
to  clothe,  house,  and  feed  the  entire  world.  This 
is  the  only  goal  worthy  of  our  aspirations.  Com- 
peting in  this  way,  nobody  will  lose  and  mankind 
will  gain. 


17th  Anniversary  of  Bataan 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  sent  on 
April  8  by  President  Eisenhower  to  President 
Carlos  P.  Garcia  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines on  the  occasion  of  Bataan  Day,  April  9. 

White  House  (Augusta,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  April  8 

On  the  seventeenth  Anniversary  of  Bataan,  a 
campaign  of  heroic  memory,  I  extend  best  wishes 
to  you  and  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  bonds  of  brotherhood  forged  in  the  gallant 
defense  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor  are  part  of  the 
tradition  which  unites  our  two  countries.  Our 
continuing  effort  to  defend  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  democratic  institutions  throughout  the 
world  is  a  corollary  of  this  tradition.     In  this 
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campaign,  we  will  together  press  on  to  win  the 
victory:  Peace  with  honor  and  progress  for 
mankind. 


It  is  a  privilege  to  join  you  in  commemorating 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  Bataan. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


The  Problem  of  Berlin  and  Germany 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 


The  field  of  American  foreign  policy  interest 
today  is  vast.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  dealing 
for  a  period  of  years  with  the  day-to-day  develop- 
ments in  our  international  relations  are  perhaps 
more  conscious  than  others  of  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  a  great  power  position  in  the  world. 
We  find  today  that  the  developments  in  our  own 
Western  Hemisphere  alone  provide  for  more  ac- 
tivity than  formerly  engaged  our  State  Depart- 
ment on  a  worldwide  basis.  New  nationalism  and 
a  surge  of  pent-up  emotion  for  freedoms  and 
higher  living  standards  are  sweeping  the  huge 
continent  of  Africa.  That  storehouse  of  natural 
resources  and  manpower  provides  a  stadium  for 
political  evolution  and  economic  progress  on  a 
tremendous  scale  and  at  a  tremendous  tempo.  The 
Middle  East — the  Fertile  Crescent — with  its 
proven  oil  deposits,  which  in  the  Iraqi-Kuwait 
area  alone  are  four  times  those  of  the  United 
States,  is  in  a  state  of  active  political  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  precisely  in  that  critical  area  we  are 
witnessing  a  drive  by  international  communism 
to  dominate  by  the  use  of  the  classic  methods  of 
penetration  and  subversion.  We  are  glad  that  at 
least  one  source  of  tension  in  that  area  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  happy  solution  of  the  Cyprus 
question  which  was  brought  about  by  the  states- 
manlike action  of  our  allies  in  NATO. 

The  Governments  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  deserve  the  congratulations  of 
all  the  free  world  for  the  statesmanlike  coopera- 
tion they  have  demonstrated  in  reaching  a  solu- 
tion to  this  most  complex  and  difficult  problem. 


1  Address  made  at  the  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago  at 
Chicago,  111.,  on  Apr.  13  (press  release  264). 


They    deserve    particular    credit    because    their 
achievement  was  brought  about  by  the  voluntary 
efforts    of    those    directly    concerned,    without' 
pressure  or  direction  from  outside. 

The  Cypriot  people  themselves  are  now  begin- 
ning work  on  the  next  task,  that  of  translating 
into  practical  detail  the  provisions  of  the  London 
agreement  in  preparation  for  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Eepublic  of  Cyprus.  Certainly  all 
Americans  wish  success  to  the  people  of  Cyprus 
in  their  effort  to  create  a  new  state,  based  on  the 
cooperation  of  different  ethnic  communities  and 
born  out  of  the  understanding  and  mutual  friend- 
ship of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  Far  East  the  shadow  of  an  aggressive 
Red  China  regime  lies  across  the  road  of  Asiatic 
progress  and  darkens  the  prospect  of  prosperity 
in  freedom  in  many  areas.  We  are  at  the  moment 
witnesses  of  a  further  aggression  against  a  peace- 
ful people,  the  brave  millions  of  Tibet,  temporary 
victims  of  suppression  by  those  ambitious  leaders 
in  Peiping  whose  revolutionary  devotion  to  ex- 
treme Marxism  is  both  the  envy  and  the  concern 
of  the  more  sophisticated  party  leadership  in  Mos- 
cow. Thus  the  souvenir  of  Hungary  is  evoked  in 
the  heart  of  Asia.  That  this  forward  thrust  of 
naked  military  power  is  the  source  of  anxiety  to 
peripheral  countries  in  Asia  would  be  obvious  to 
all. 

But  tonight  with  the  carte  blanche  I  have  been 
so  kindly  accorded,  I  thought  I  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  patience  to  discuss  one  of  the  im- 
mediate problems  facing  your  Government  today 
in  Europe,  that  is,  the  problem  of  Berlin  and 
Germany.     As  things  go  today  Berlin  is  really 
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not  far  away  from  South  Bend  and  Chicago.  It 
is  always  possible  that  events  could  bring  it  even 
closer.  And  I  think  that  every  one  of  you  Notre 
Dame  alumni  should  have  a  clear-cut  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  which  are  involved  in  this  partic- 
ular problem.  We  naturally  hope  for  its  peaceful 
and  happy  solution,  but  should  our  hopes  be  dis- 
appointed the  problem  could  take  on  grave  pro- 
portions which  inevitably  could  affect  all  Notre 
Dame  alumni. 

Issues  Involved  in  German  Problem 

It  still  seems  strange  to  some  of  us  who  have 
dealt  with  German  problems  in  the  past  to  be 
involved  today,  just  10  years  later,  in  a  similar 
critical  situation  which  was  very  much  on  the 
front  page  during  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948 
and  the  famous  airlift.  That  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive incident  resulted  in  the  Paris  agreement 
of  1949  2  and  confirmed  Western  rights  of  access 
to  and  presence  in  the  city  of  Berlin. 

What  are  those  rights  and  why  should  we  bother 
maintaining  them?  As  many  of  you  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces  in  Germany  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  realize,  those  rights  were  earned 
and  were  by  no  means  a  gift  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Allied  forces  and  especially  American 
forces  overran  large  portions  of  East  Germany. 
They  evacuated  that  important  territorial  con- 
quest in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  within  the 
context  of  political  agreements  entered  into  dur- 
ing the  war,  especially  the  agreement  of  London 
in  1944.3 

I  know  that  it  is  rarely  a  profitable  undertaking 
,to  look  back  over  one's  shoulder  and  inventory 
mistakes  of  the  past.  It  is  especially  easy  to  sug- 
gest that  before  entering  into  political  decisions 
about  Germany  during  World  War  II  we  should 
[have  waited  until  our  troops  stopped  advancing. 
Then  after  the  defeat  of  Germany  we  should  have 
iConcluded  whatever  agreements  we  found  suitable 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  No  doubt  that  would  have 
[been  a  profitable  line  of  policy.  If  we  had  pursued 
jit  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Western  Allies  would 
[have  captured  the  city  of  Berlin  in  addition  to 
[the  East  German  territory  which  we  did  occupy 
[and  in  that  case  the  present  crisis  over  Berlin 
could  not  have  arisen. 


a  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  4,  1949,  p.  857. 

'  For  background  on  the  meetings  of  the  European  Ad- 
visory Commission  at  London  in  1944,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5, 
1959,  p.  5. 
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It  is  necessary,  however,  to  regard  events  of  that 
period  within  the  climate  of  the  times.  There 
was  a  school  of  thought  in  the  hard  war  days  of 
1943  which  feared  that  Allied  forces  would  not 
succeed  in  moving  east  across  the  Rhine.  They 
believed  that  Russian  forces  might  first  seize  the 
Rhine  and  thus  occupy  all  of  Germany.  There- 
fore for  them  a  prior  agreement  which  limited 
the  Russian  westward  advance  to  the  Elbe  seemed 
a  diplomatic  achievement.  It  assured  the  West- 
ern Powers  that  the  industry  of  the  Ruhr  and 
West  Germany  would  not  fall  to  the  Russians. 
Looking  back  I  suppose  we  could  say  we  were  sold 
short.  At  any  rate  having  captured  a  large  por- 
tion of  East  Germany  our  forces  were  obliged  be- 
cause of  the  wartime  political  agreements  to  evac- 
uate. There  were  some  who  at  the  time  urged 
that  our  troops  not  evacuate  the  large  areas  of 
East  Germany  the  United  States  forces  occupied. 
Our  Government  felt  it  had  made  an  agreement, 
and  it  honored  that  agreement.  Actually,  the  So- 
viet Union,  whose  forces  had  captured  all  of  the 
city  of  Berlin,  would  not  agree  to  our  occupation 
of  West  Berlin  until  our  forces  had  been  evacu- 
ated from  East  Germany. 

Then  in  1945  we  entered  into  another  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  at  Potsdam.4  The 
philosophy  of  that  agreement  contemplated  the 
political  and  economic  unity  of  Germany  as  a 
whole,  a  democratic  Germany  based  on  free  elec- 
tions and  removed  from  the  taint  of  nazism.  I 
am  still  curious  to  know  why  Marshal  Stalin  at 
Potsdam  ever  agreed  to  that  text  because  there- 
after Soviet  authorities  made  little  or  no  pretense 
of  carrying  out  its  provisions.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Soviet  objective  after  Potsdam  was  the  domi- 
nation of  all  of  Germany  and  that  their  thinking 
was  reflected  in  the  expression  of  Mr.  Molotov  at 
the  time  "as  goes  Germany,  so  goes  Europe."  The 
United  States  and  its  Allies  faithfully  endeavored 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment, which  in  itself  is  an  estimable  document. 

Berlin — Experiment  in  Western-Soviet  Cooperation 

Berlin  became  a  postwar  proving  ground  for 
East- West  cooperation.  The  experiment  was  not 
a  success.  It  was  of  course  adversely  affected  by 
a  Soviet  theory,  no  doubt  due  to  the  Soviet  ex- 
treme need  resulting  from  damage  to  the  Soviet 


*  Ibid.,  Aug.  5, 1945,  p.  153. 
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economy  in  World  War  II,  that  the  United  States 
should  finance  reparations  from  Germany  and  that 
the  threadbare  and  damaged  industrial  plant  of 
that  country  would  be  harnessed  for  the  payment 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  billions  and  billions  of 
reparations.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  polit- 
ically the  Soviet  objective  was  the  installation  in 
all  of  Germany  of  their  form  of  democracy,  which 
revolves  around  a  single-party  system  controlled 
by  the  party  apparatus  at  Moscow. 

As  their  policies,  notwithstanding  our  efforts 
to  cooperate,  did  not  seem  to  offer  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture either  for  the  German  people  or  the  Western 
Allies,  the  decision  was  taken  by  the  Western  Al- 
lies in  1947  to  permit  the  Germans  to  establish 
a  truly  democratic  and  representative  form  of  in- 
dependent government  for  West  Germany.  All 
efforts  to  achieve  this  result  for  the  entire  German 
community  had  foundered  on  the  rock  of  Soviet 
determination  to  stamp  upon  the  German  people 
their  special  brand  of  controlled  single-party 
counterfeit  democracy.  Germany  was  to  have  only 
a  restricted  form  of  sovereignty  for  the  indefinite 
future.  The  able  leadership  in  West  Germany 
with  Western  support  and  cooperation  since  1947 
achieved  results  in  the  political  and  economic 
fields  far  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  estimates 
of  the  experts  at  the  time. 

The  contrast  between  the  extraordinary  social 
progress  of  postwar  West  Germany  and  the  horse- 
and-buggy  progress  in  East  Germany — the  drab 
and  unwieldy  economy  of  that  area,  the  distrust  - 
and  fear  which  have  prevailed — is  one  of  the  great 
dramas  of  our  day.  It  constitutes  a  crown  of 
thorns  for  the  Soviet  geopoliticians.  Mr.  Mikoyan 
employs  all  the  honeyed  words  an  intelligent  Ar- 
menian is  capable  of  in  describing  the  improving 
living  conditions  in  East  Germany  and  its  rosy 
future  in  the  "Socialist"  camp.  It  is  still  not  at- 
tractive enough  to  prevent  thousands  of  East  Ger- 
mans every  month  from  seeking  refuge  in  West 
Germany.  This  applies  especially  to  professional 
elements  and  the  intelligentsia.  As  many  as  200 
doctors,  for  example,  recently  fled  East  Germany 
in  a  single  month.  When  Mr.  Mikoyan  speaks  of 
Soviet  apprehension  over  West  German  intention 
to  engulf  East  Germany,  what  he  in  fact  means  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed  utterly  to  win 
over  the  East  German  population.  He  is  con- 
cerned that  a  wave  of  public  and  international 
sentiment  might  reunite  the  German  people. 


For  some  reason  which  is  still  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery— perhaps  a  desire  to  consolidate  the  Soviet 
empire  and  promote  continual  struggle  with  the 
non-Communist  world — C  h  a  i  r  m  a  n  Nikita 
Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Council  of  Ministers 
last  November  10  saw  fit  to  announce  that  based 
on  its  rights  under  the  Potsdam  agreement  the 
Soviet  Union  would  by  May  27,  1959,  abandon  its 
occupation  rights  in  Berlin.  It  would  transfer 
them  to  the  straw  government  which  it  permits  to 
function  under  wraps  in  East  Germany.  Some 
days  later  his  lawyers  evidently  caught  up  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  who  sent  us  a  note  on  November1' 
27 5  omitting  reference  to  the  Potsdam  agreement 
and  referring  instead,  this  time  correctly,  to  the' 
London  agreement  of  1944.  That  is  the  agreement 
which  established  the  present  four-power  occupa-; 
tion  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  He  announced  in  effect 
that  within  6  months  the  Western  Powers  would 
be  obliged  on  matters  of  access  to  and  occupation 
of  West  Berlin  to  deal  with  the  East  German 
representatives  of  a  so-called  "German  Demo- 
cratic Government"  which  we  do  not  recognize. 
We  do  not  recognize  it  because  it  does  not  repre- 
sent the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  East  Ger- 
man population  and  it  is  not  by  the  wildest  stretch 
of  the  imagination  an  independent  government. 
We  do  not  recognize  it  because  our  ally,  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic,  is  convinced,  as  we  are, 
that  to  do  so  would  perpetuate  the  division  of 
Germany. 

Thus  the  Soviet  leadership  now  proposes  to  go  i 
step  further  in  the  division  of  Germany  by  sug- 
gesting that  Berlin  be  abandoned  by  the  West,  the 
2  million  courageous  West  Berliners  left  to  the 
tender  care  of  the  disciples  of  Marxism-Leninism. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  would  set  up  Berlin  as  a  "free 
city."  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  that  would 
mean  free  from  Western  influence  and  protection. 
Thus  we  would  have  three  Germanies  instead  of 
two. 

Now  this  raises  an  interesting  point.  By  insist 
ing  on  our  rights  of  occupation,  which  really  re 
on  the  conquest  of  Germany,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
seeks  to  place  us  in  an  unfavorable  light.  Occupy 
ing  armies  are  never  popular.  People  grow  weary 
of  the  sight  of  foreign  uniforms.  In  provoking 
the  issue  of  Berlin  Mr.  Khrushchev  undoubtedly 


6  For  an  exchange  of  messages  between  President  Eisen 
hower  and  Premier  Khrushchev,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  19, 
p.  79. 
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intends  to  cause  the  Western  powers  the  maximum 
^f  embarrassment.  He  knows  that  our  legal  case 
rests  on  military  occupation,  and  he  seeks  to  en- 
hance the  Soviet  position  in  the  eyes  of  Germans 
oj  proposing  a  new  arrangement  which  would 
wive  Berlin  a  pseudoindependence  removed  from 
Western  influence  and  sunk  in  the  mire  of  the  im- 
posed "socialism"  of  the  surrounding  area. 

But  we  do  not  rest  our  presence  in  Berlin  on 
legal  technicalities  alone.  If  the  citizens  of  "West 
Berlin  were  opposed  to  the  presence  of  Western 
forces,  including  our  own,  the  position  would  be 
fairly  untenable  no  matter  how  solid  the  legal 
position.  We  know  that  this  occupation  is  ur- 
gently desired  by  the  people.  We  know  it  because 
of  popular  manifestations  in  many  forms  such  as 
she  municipal  elections  last  fall.  If  we  believed 
we  were  unwelcome  we  would  be  the  first  to  want 
o  leave,  and  the  Berliners  know  it. 

When  Mr.  Mikoyan  visited  us  on  vacation  he 
-spent  some  time  on  business  and  handed  us  an 
lide  memoire 6  stating  that  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
posed convening  a  peace  conference  within  60 
lays  from  that  date,  January  10,  to  conclude  a 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany.  That  project 
seems  to  have  withered  on  the  vine.  It  aroused 
little  enthusiasm  anywhere. 

The  term  of  6  months  rather  lightheartedly 
flung  out  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  expire  on  May 
27.  We  have  since  been  assured  by  Mr.  Mikoyan 
md  others  that  regardless  of  the  stiff  language 
phis  was  never  intended  as  an  ultimatum.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  true.  Mr.  Mikoyan  stated  repeatedly 
;hese  were  just  proposals  for  negotiation  and  they 
wanted  proposals  from  us.  They  know  us  well 
enough  by  now  to  understand  that  we  do  not  ne- 
gotiate under  threat  of  ultimatum. 

Negotiations  as  a  Method  of  Solution 

In  the  German  problem  as  in  others  it  is  clear 
chat  what  is  past  is  prologue.  We  are  on  the  eve 
!)f  a  series  of  international  conferences 7  which  I 
relieve  we  should  welcome  as  an  opportunity  to 
ichieve  results  we  want  rather  than  fear  entailing 
i  risk  of  war.     I  start  from  the  premise  that  the 

6  Not  printed  (similar  in  substance  to  the  Soviet  note  of 
Tan.  10,  for  which  see  ibid.,  Mar.  9,  1959,  p.  333). 

'  For  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
md  l  he  Soviet  Union  in  which  the  United  States  proposes 
;he  time  and  place  for  a  meeting  of  Western  and  Soviet 
'oreij,'n  ministers,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  13,  1959,  p.  507. 


Soviet  leadership  does  not  want  war,  and  we  know 
that  we  do  not  want  it.  I  just  don't  believe  that 
an  all-out  nuclear  war  is  going  to  happen  by  sheer 
accident.  Therefore  we  do  not  approach  these 
negotiations  weighed  down  by  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion of  ultimate  destruction.  We  have  not  pro- 
voked the  issue.  We  will  negotiate  on  the  merits. 
We  will  not  run  away. 

We  all  remember  the  Austrian  treaty,  which  for 
years  was  the  cause  of  despair  that  Austrian  in- 
dependence and  relief  from  occupation  would 
ever  be  achieved.  Yet  after  264  meetings  and  a 
lapse  of  years  the  clouds  lifted  and  Austrian  in- 
dependence is  a  fact.  I  mention  this  because  it 
has  become  fashionable  among  some  commenta- 
tors to  assert  that  reunification  of  Germany  is  just 
not  in  the  cards.  Nobody  wants  it,  not  even  the 
Germans,  it  is  said.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said 
that  he  knows  that  50  million  Germans  are  against 
the  Soviet  Union  now  and  he  does  not  propose  to 
add  an  additional  17  millions.  Perhaps  I  am  with 
a  tiny  minority  in  having  faith  that  the  German 
people  themselves  are  determined — patiently, 
grimly,  and  courageously — to  unite.  Who  can 
say  that  the  forthcoming  negotiations  may  not 
bring  them  a  step  closer  to  that  goal  within  the 
framework  of  a  more  secure  Europe? 

Whatever  other  reasons  the  Soviet  leadership 
may  have  had  for  provoking  the  issue  of  Berlin 
last  November,  it  would  seem  fairly  obvious  that 
their  purpose  was  to  confirm  the  status  quo  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Their  anxiety  in  this  regard  is 
understandable.  They  know  that  millions  of 
Europeans  are  uneasy,  restless,  and  unhappy  in 
the  bondage  of  the  "Socialist"  camp.  The  So- 
viet mania  for  security  in  depth  is  a  bogey  which 
leads  them  into  political  adventures.  It  para- 
lyzes their  ability  to  let  go  of  territory  once  they 
have  it  within  their  grasp.  But  human  beings 
are  not  chattels.  Sooner  or  later  the  intelligence 
and  skill  of  the  people  find  a  way.  At  least  we 
can  try  in  these  negotiations  to  develop  a  climate 
in  which  the  Soviet  chieftains  could  be  exposed 
to  the  notion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  mil- 
lions of  East  Europeans  in  subjection  for  security 
reasons  as  a  protection  against  the  West.  Just 
the  other  day  an  editor  of  the  Moscow  newspaper 
Izvestia  wrote  that  a  more  democratic  press  in 
the  Soviet  Union  would  give  a  better  insight  into 
the  desires  and  necessities  of  the  people  and  urged 
his  fellow  editors  to  ease  up  on  their  blue  pencils. 
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This  is  a  good  sign.  We  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  Soviet  people  themselves  will  be  re- 
lieved of  that  gross  fiction  of  Western  imperial- 
ism which  results  from  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  Soviet  internal  propaganda  front. 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Curb  on  Flights 
in  Berlin  Air  Corridor 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  APRIL  13  i 

Press  release  265  dated  April  13 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  instructed  to  reply  as  follows  to  the  note 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  No.  25/OSA,  dated 
April  4,  1959  protesting  the  routine  flight  of  a 
United  States  aircraft  in  the  Frankfurt-Berlin  air 
corridor  on  March  27. 

The  United  States  Government  rejects  the  So- 
viet contention  that  flights  above  10,000  feet  are 
precluded  by  regulations  covering  flights  in  the 
corridors,  and  that  the  flight  of  the  C-130  aircraft 
in  question,  duly  notified  to  the  Soviet  Element  in 
accordance  with  established  practice,  constituted 
a  violation  of  presently  existing  rules.  As  stated 
in  letters  of  June  6  and  September  8,  1958  2  from 
the  United  States  representative  to  the  Soviet 
representative  in  the  quadripartite  Berlin  Air 
Safety  Center,  flights  by  aircraft  of  the  United 
States  do  not  require  any  prior  agreement  from 
the  Soviet  Element,  and  the  United  States  never 
has  recognized  and  does  not  recognize  any  limita- 
tion to  the  right  to  fly  at  any  altitude  in  the  cor- 
ridors. As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the 
altitude  at  which  aircraft  fly  is  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  meteorological  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  and  the  operational  character- 
istics of  the  aircraft.  The  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  having  itself  put  into  service  air- 
craft (such  as  the  TU-104)  technical  character- 
istics of  which  require  flight  at  higher  altitudes 
than  those  formerly  in  use,  will  appreciate  the 


1  Delivered  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by 
the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  Apr.  13. 

2  Not  printed  here. 


influence  of  such  factors  on  operating  altitudes 
of  United  States  aircraft.  While  for  some  time  to 
come  the  majority  of  corridor  flights  will,  under 
normal  circumstances,  be  made  below  10,000  feet, 
whenever  weather  or  the  operational  characteris- 
tics of  equipment  require,  additional  flights  at 
higher  altitudes  will  be  undertaken.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  improved  air  navigational  facili- 
ties and  procedures  provide  adequate  safety  for 
such  flights. 

The  flight  by  Soviet  aircraft  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  the  United  States  C-130  on  March  27,  as, 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the  Berlin: 
area,  constituted  not  only  a  serious  violation  of 
the  flight  regulations  that  obtain  in  the  air  corri- 
dors and  the  Berlin  Control  Zone  but  intentionally 
created  the  very  hazard  to  flight  safety  about 
which  the  Soviet  representatives  have  professed 
concern. 

The  United  States  Government  fully  appreci- 
ates the  importance  of  safety  of  flight  through 
the  corridors  and  acknowledges  that  its  mainte- 
nance is  a  matter  of  mutual  interest  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  in  Germany.  The  conditions  of  flight 
safety  can  be  met  if  the  latter  will  act  in  accord- 
ance with  established  procedures  and  separate 
their  aircraft  from  Western  flights  notified  to 
them.  Although  the  right  of  United  States  air- 
craft to  fly  in  the  corridors  to  Berlin  does  not 
depend  upon  advance  notice  to  or  permission  of 
the  Soviet  Element,  the  flight  plan  of  the  C-130 
in  question  was  passed  to  the  Soviet  Element  in 
the  Berlin  Air  Safety  Center  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance to  provide  ample  time  to  notify  aircraft 
likely  to  be  in  the  vicinity  as  the  C-130  passed 
through. 

Further,  the  suggestion  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  seeking  to  com- 
plicate the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  which 
has  been  reached  on  holding  a  Foreign  Ministers' 
Conference  is  not  consonant  with  the  facts  of  the 
situation. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  which 
is  creating  doubt  as  to  its  intentions  by  attempt- 
ing unilaterally  to  assert  a  "right",  never  recog- 
nized by  the  Western  Powers,  to  forbid  flights  to 
Allied  aircraft  at  altitudes  above  10,000  feet  and 
by  permitting  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  to  harass 
United  States  aircraft  in  a  way  dangerous  to  their 
safety  and  to  the  lives  of  their  crews. 

The  United  States  expects  the  Soviet  Govern- 
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ment  promptly  to  issue  instructions  to  its  person- 
nel in  Germany  to  ensure  fulfillment  of  their  re- 
sponsibility for  flight  safety  in  the  air  corridors 
to  Berlin. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  APRIL  4 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  25/OSA 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  instruction  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment deems  it  necessary  to  bring  the  following  to  the 
notice  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  March  27  a  C-130  type  American  transport  plane, 
going  from  West  Germany  to  Berlin  along  the  air  corri- 
dor lying  over  the  territory  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  rose  to  a  height  of  7,000  meters,  which  is  a 
crude  violation  of  the  existing  procedure  of  flights  along 
this  route.  The  demonstrative  character  of  this  violation 
is  evident  from  the  very  fact  that  the  American  represent- 
ative in  the  Berlin  Air  Safety  Center,  which  regulates 
nights  of  foreign  airplanes  between  Berlin  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  was  informed  in  good  time  by 
the  Soviet  side  about  the  inadmissibility  of  the  flight  of 
the  said  plane  at  a  height  of  more  than  3,050  meters, 
which  is  the  maximum  for  flights  of  the  Western  powers 
using  the  air  corridors.  Moreover,  this  same  airplane, 
completing  on  the  same  day  a  return  trip  from  Berlin  to 
West  Germany,  again  flew  at  a  height  twice  exceeding  the 
'usual  ceiling  of  flights  in  the  air  corridors,  although  a 
protest  was  made  by  the  ofBeial  Soviet  representative  to 
the  U.S.  representative  against  the  violation  of  flight 
rules  which  had  taken  place. 

One  cannot  help  noting  that  the  violations  by  American 
planes  of  the  existing  procedure  and  established  practice 
of  flights  over  the  territory  of  the  German  Democratic 
iRepublic  are  undertaken  at  that  moment  when  agreement 
has  been  reached  concerning  the  carrying  out  soon  of 
negotiations  between  East  and  West  on  the  question  of 
Berlin  and  other  questions  having  prime  significance  for 
the  cause  of  peace.  All  this  is  taking  place  after  the  U.S. 
Government  through  its  Ambassador  in  Moscow  declared 
at  the  time  of  the  transmittal  of  the  note  on  the  question 
3f  the  planned  negotiations  that  in  its  opinion  unilateral 
[actions  of  any  Government  in  the  period  of  preparation 
for  the  forthcoming  conferences  will  hardly  help  their 
successful  outcome.8  Analogous  statements  were  made 
ilso  by  the  Governments  of  other  powers  which  are  allies 
)f  the  United  States  of  America  in  NATO.  It  would  seem 
:hat  after  such  statements  the  Government  of  the  United 
!  States  of  America  ought  also  to  have  acted  accordingly  by 
'ivoiding  everything  that  could  complicate  the  effectuation 
) of  the  understanding  about  the  carrying  out  of  the 
i  inferences. 


"  Statement  made  by  Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson 
it  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  U.S.  note  of  Mar.  26  regarding 
he  foreign  ministers  meeting  on  the  problem  of  Germany, 
for  text  of  note,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  13,  1959,  p.  507. 
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In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  premeditated  violations 
by  American  planes  of  the  existing  procedure  of  air  com- 
munications with  Berlin  is  difficult  to  evaluate  otherwise 
than  as  an  effort  by  the  U.S.  to  worsen  conditions  for  the 
meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  if  not  in  general 
to  torpedo  the  understanding  attained  about  the  carrying 
out  of  negotiations  between  East  and  West 

As  for  the  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part  not  only  will  nothing 
be  permitted  which  could  worsen  the  situation  on  the  eve 
of  negotiations,  but  everything  is  being  done  to  facilitate 
the  conduct  of  these  negotiations.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  the  firm  intention  right 
up  to  these  negotiations  to  adhere  to  the  existing  procedure 
and  established  practice  of  communications  along  the  lines 
of  communication  between  Berlin  and   West  Germany. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  actions  of  the  American  author- 
ities in  Germany,  the  Soviet  Government  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  bear  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  violation  of  the  conditions  of  safety 
of  air  flights  in  the  airspace  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  and  the  possible  complications  connected  with 
this. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  the  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  adopt  measures  which  would  exclude  the 
possibility  of  complications  of  this  type  and  will  for  its 
part  facilitate  creation  of  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  between  East  and  West  on  urgent 
international  questions,  the  solution  of  which  is  being 
awaited  by  the  peoples  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  peace. 


U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Agree  on  Exchange 
of  Performing  Artists 

PresB  release  267  dated  April  16 
Department  Announcement 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
16  the  signing  that  day  at  Washington  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Government  for  an  exchange 
of  performing  artists  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional exhibitions  which  are  to  be  held  in  Moscow 
and  New  York  during  the  summer  of  1959,  as  part 
of  the  program  of  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  provided  for  in  the 
U.S.-US.S.K.  exchange  agreement  of  January  27, 
1958.1 

N.  N.  Danilov,  Deputy  Minister  of  Culture, 
head  of  the  Soviet  cultural  delegation  now  in  this 
country,  signed  for  the  Soviet  side,  and  Frederick 


1  For  text  of  agreement  of  Jan.  27,  1958,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  17, 1958,  p.  243 ;  for  text  of  agreement  on  exchange 
of  exhibitions,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  132. 
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T.  Merrill,  director  of  the  East- West  Contacts 
Staff,  signed  for  the  Department  of  State. 

Text  of  Agreement 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  fob  Exchange  of  Peb- 
fobming  abtists  in  connection  wlth  national 
Exhibitions 

In  order  to  develop  further  mutual  cultural  exchanges 
as  a  means  of  understanding  between  the  two  countries 
and  in  reference  to  paragraph  14  of  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  AU-Union  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  re- 
lating to  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  national  exhibitions 
during  the  summer  of  1959,  the  following  is  agreed  in 
principle : 

During  the  summer  of  1959,  the  performing  attractions 
named  below  will  be  exchanged  in  connection  with  the 
Soviet  and  American  national  exhibits  to  be  held  at  the 
Coliseum  in  New  York,  and  at  Sokolniki  Park  in  Moscow. 
The  performances  will  take  place  in  Moscow  and  New 
York  respectively  at  approximately  the  time  when  the 
respective  national  exhibits  are  open. 

a)  The  Soviet  side  will  send  to  New  York  a  Concert 
Group  including  the  Pyatnitsky  Choir  for  a  period  of  four 
to  eigbt  weeks. 

b)  The  United  States  side  will  send  to  Moscow  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  a  period  of  three  weeks 
and  a  Variety  Show  for  four  weeks. 


Heads  of  European  Communities 
To  Visit  Washington 

Press  release  266  dated  April  16 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Christian  A. 
Herter,  has  extended  invitations  to  the  presidents 
of  the  Commissions  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  and  the  European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  (EURATOM),  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  (ECSC)  for  a  3-day  official 
visit  to  Washington. 

These  three  presidents  are  the  chief  executives 
of  the  European  communities  established  by 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  to 
integrate  their  economies.  The  European  com- 
munities thus  comprise  a  single  movement  having 
as  their  common  objectives  the  creation  of  greater 
strength,  economic  well-being,  and  unity  among 
the  six  member  states. 

The  three  European  executives  are:  Walter 
Hallstein  of  Germany,  president  of  the  EEC 


(Common  Market)  Commission;  Etienne  Hirsch 
of  France,  president  of  the  EURATOM  Commis- 
sion ;  and  Paul  Finet  of  Belgium,  president  of  the 
ECSC  High  Authority.  The  visit  will  take  place 
on  June  9,  10,  and  11,  1959. 


U.S.  Ambassadors  in  Caribbean  Area 
Meet  To  Exchange  Views 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  248  dated  April  6 

A  conference  of  the  U.S.  Ambassadors  in  12 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  area  will  be  held  at  San 
Salvador,  El  Salvador,  from  April  9  to  11.  Am- 
bassadors from  U.S.  missions  in  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  and  Venezuela  will  attend. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  State  attending 
the  conference  will  be  headed  by  Loy  W.  Hender- 
son, Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration, 
and  will  include  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  Am- 
bassador John  C.  Dreier,  U.S.  Representative  on 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  meeting  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
an  exchange  of  views  on  current  political  and 
economic  developments  in  the  area  in  their  rela- 
tion to  U.S.  policy. 


STATEMENT    RELEASED    AT    CONCLUSION    OF 
CONFERENCE 

Press  release  263  dated  April  13 

United  States  Ambassadors  to  the  countries  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America  area  met  in 
San  Salvador  on  April  9-11,  1959,  in  one  of  the 
series  of  regional  conferences  of  United  States 
Chiefs  of  Mission,  which  are  designed  to  assist  the 
Department  of  State  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  its  policies  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
problems  and  aspirations  which  the  United  States 
shares  with  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Similar  conferences  are  being  held  this  year  in 
several  other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Department  was  represented  by  the  Honor- 
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able  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State;  the  Honorable  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American 
Affairs;  and  other  officials  concerned  with  Latin 
American  affairs.  The  Chiefs  of  Mission  attend- 
ing were  the  United  States  Ambassadors  to  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama  and  Venezuela.  The  confer- 
ence devoted  the  major  part  of  its  attention  to  a 
review  of  United  States  relations  with  the  fore- 
going countries;  and  the  participants,  drawing 
upon  their  knowledge  of  the  area  and  on  their 
personal  experience,  advanced  a  number  of  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment. Attention  centered  on  the  role  of  the 
United  States,  both  through  bilateral  channels  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  in  cooperating  with  other  peoples  of  the 
area  for  the  better  achievement  of  commonly 
shared  goals  of  peace  with  justice  and  political  and 
economic  progress.  The  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  during  recent  years  have  been  moving 
steadily  toward  a  more  effective  exercise  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  and  respect  for  basic  human 
rights  within  the  principles  of  the  OAS.  The 
participants  in  the  conference  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  could  take  just 
pride  in  these  developments,  which  are  taking 
place  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  being  subjected  to  the  ruthless  dictatorship  of 
Communist  totalitarianism,  as  events  in  Hungary 
and  Tibet  vividly  illustrate. 

There  was  discussion  of  widely  publicized  re- 
ports of  activities  in  various  countries  directed  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries in  violation  of  the  charter  of  the  OAS  and 
other  inter- American  agreements.  The  confer- 
ence observed  that  such  reports  are  highly  dis- 
turbing to  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  cooperation  and  progress  of 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  and  recommended 
to  the  Department  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  how  the  OAS  might  be  helpful  in  re- 
storing a  more  tranquil  atmosphere  in  the  Carib- 
bean area. 

The  participants  expressed  their  confidence  that 
the  United  States  would  continue  to  cooperate 
closely  with  the  other  member  states  to  support 
the  objectives  of  the  OAS  in  maintaining  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  area  and  in  assuring  to 
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each  country  the  right  to  develop  its  political  life 
free  from  outside  intervention. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America.  It 
was  recognized  the  development  of  sound  and  di- 
versified economies  and  the  steady  rise  of  living 
standards  would  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
peoples  of  this  area  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  a  report  presented  on 
progress  in  economic  matters  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  in  preparation  for  the  April  27 
meeting  of  the  OAS's  "Committee  of  21"  in  Buenos 
Aires  where  "Operation  Pan  America"  will  be 
carried  forward  another  step.  The  conference 
noted  the  signing  of  the  charter  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank x  as  well  as  of  the 
recent  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  that  proposed  for  the  World 
Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
conference  endorsed  this  cooperative  approach  to 
Western  Hemisphere  economic  problems  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  additional  public  funds 
made  available  through  these  institutions  will  ef- 
fectively complement  domestic  and  foreign  private 
capital  in  accelerating  the  economic  development 
of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American  area. 

Discussions  were  held  concerning  the  progress 
of  Latin  America,  and  particularly  in  Central 
America,  toward  the  establishment  of  regional 
markets.  It  was  noted  that  such  markets  could 
spur  economic  development  and  diversify  econo- 
mies. In  this  latter  connection  attention  was  given 
to  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  financially,  through  appropriate 
agencies  and  in  suitable  conditions,  the  establish- 
ment of  sound  industries,  with  a  view  to  promot- 
ing regional  markets  through  public  and  private 
investment.  Major  attention  was  devoted  to  ef- 
forts now  being  made  to  achieve  more  stable 
markets  for  basic  products  of  the  area  and  as  to 
how  the  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  economies  of  the 
area  might  be  eliminated.  The  group  strongly 
endorsed  the  decision  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  bilateral  and  multilateral  consultations 
designed  to  attain  this  objective. 

The  conference  examined  the  problems  arising 
from  the  intensified  efforts  of  international  com- 
munism to  break  down  the  bonds  which  have 
united  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
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and  to  disrupt  the  progress  toward  economic  well- 
being  and  representative  government  in  the  Amer- 
icas. It  took  particular  note  of  the  fact  that, 
while  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  were  engaged  in  renewed  efforts  to 
find  cooperative  solutions  to  American  economic 
and  political  problems,  the  leaders  of  at  least  19 
of  the  Communist  parties  of  the  hemisphere  met 
in  Moscow  after  attending  the  21st  Congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  to  confer  on  strategy 
and  tactics  to  foster  divisions  and  tensions  among 
the  American  governments  and  peoples. 

Finally,  the  participating  officials  took  pleas- 
ure in  conveying  their  appreciation  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  El  Salvador  for  the  cordial 
hospitality  extended  to  them,  which  contributed 
so  greatly  both  to  facilitate  their  work  and  to 
make  their  stay  in  San  Salvador  so  pleasant. 


Wise  Distribution  of  U.S.  Food 
Surpluses  in  Latin  America 

by  John  M.  Cabot 
Ambassador  to  Colombia 1 

All  men  were  created  equal  in  needing  food. 
All  men  do  not  need  and  all  men  do  not  get  the 
same  amount  of  food  or  indeed,  in  many  cases, 
what  they  need.  Some  eat  too  much ;  many  more 
cannot  get  enough  even  to  work  efficiently.  Far 
too  many  are  hungry. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  United  States  in  having 
a  surplus  of  food.  Most  of  us  here  are  of  course 
taxpayers,  and  the  $9  billion  worth  of  food  stored 
under  our  agricultural  stabilization  programs  is  a 
burden  on  our  pocketbooks.  But  we  have  not 
abandoned  our  farmers  to  their  economic  fate, 
whatever  it  might  be;  and  our  agricultural  meas- 
ures have  helped  us  to  provide,  for  our  friends 
and  allies  such  as  Colombia,  the  food  which  their 
people  needed  and  did  not  have.  With  our  sur- 
plus food  we  have  saved  many  from  starvation, 
and  we  have  helped  many  more  to  save  themselves 
from  the  spiritual  starvation  of  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Tyrants  can  indeed  feed  their  people  on  propa- 


1  Remarks  made  before  the  Market  Development  Con- 
ference of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  on 
Apr.  1. 


ganda.  It  does  not  matter  to  them  if  their  people 
starve,  if,  indeed,  they  take  food  from  the  hungry 
to  export  and  thereby  obtain  foreign  exchange. 
They  herd  them  into  communes  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  state  and  the  abasement  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Notably,  all  of  the  great  modern  tyran- 
nies have  thought  of  guns  rather  than  butter.  It 
matters  not  to  them  if  millions  starve  while  a 
5-year  plan  is  achieved  and  progress  is  made 
toward  subjugating  new  peoples  to  their  yoke. 
If  they  achieve  statistical  results,  what  does  the 
cry  of  a  hungry  child  mean  to  them  ? 

It  is  difficult  for  a  half-starved  man  to  fight 
for  freedom.  Indeed  as  we  accumulate  agricul- 
tural surpluses  we  should  remember  that  a  great 
majority  of  humanity  is  more  likely  to  wonder 
where  its  next  meal  is  coming  from  than  about 
its  freedom.  If  the  cold  war  is  a  struggle  between 
two  ways  of  life,  what  better  demonstration  can 
we  give  of  ours  than  by  showing  that  free  men 
eat  better  than  totalitarian  slaves? 

In  democracies  the  people  decide  what  is  to  be 
done.  We  insist  that  the  people  receive  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  food  which  we  produce  will  not 
only  make  the  free  man  a  more  efficient  worker ;  it 
will  strengthen  us  physically  and  spiritually  to 
resist  those  who  announce  frankly  that  they  will 
bury  us.  Sometimes  we  forget  that  they  mean  just 
that,  as  regards  both  our  bodies  and  our  souls. 

Many  of  the  people  even  in  the  free  world  are 
still  hungry,  despite  everything  that  we  are  doing 
to  feed  them.  The  problem  is  not  simply  one  of 
distributing  the  surpluses  we  have  in  the  United 
States  to  correct  deficiencies  elsewhere.  Great  as 
our  stocks  and  production  capacity  are  in  the 
United  States,  they  are  not  remotely  sufficient  to 
fill  present  and  future  needs.  We  do,  indeed,  need 
to  dispose  of  burdensome  surpluses.  Far  greater, 
however,  is  the  need  to  help  other  friendly  coun- 
tries produce  themselves  what  they  need.  There 
will  be  cases  in  which  this  will  hurt  our  national 
production.  Nevertheless,  it  would  not  help  the 
free  world  if  we  disposed  of  our  food  at  the  cost 
of  discouraging  adequate  food  production  in  the 
nations  to  which  we  exported  it,  or  of  injuring  the 
legitimate  markets  of  other  friendly  countries. 

We  must  remember  that  a  wise  distribution 
of  our  surpluses  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  in- 
crease both  production  and  consumption  in  other 
lands.    If  in  some  cases  this  means  that  our  ex-  ! 
ports  will  decrease,  experience  has  shown  that  in 
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iany  other  cases  increasing  demand  will  outstrip 
icreasing  domestic  supply.  We  should  be  happy 
i  a  prospering  market  if  the  absolute  amount  of 
ir  agricultural  exports  increases  even  though 
ircentage  in  our  share  of  the  market  drops. 
You  are  here  primarily  to  discuss  expanding 
te  markets  for  our  agricultural  products.  I  be- 
ive  you  will  succeed  primarily  insofar  as  your 
Forts  promote  prosperous  markets  in  this  area, 
atin  America  now  buys  as  much  commercially 
om  the  United  States  as  it  can  finance  by  selling 
3  products  to  the  United  States.  We  have  seen 
.  Colombia  the  disastrous  results  of  buying  more 
ian  can  be  sold  and  also  how  much  can  be  bought 
much  is  sold.  With  more  mouths  to  feed,  with 
ore  hands  to  work,  with  greater  prosperity  and 
will  to  prosperity  in  Latin  America,  there  should 
>  an  ample  market  here  for  all  that  we  have  to 
11,  provided  they  can  buy.  We  can  stimulate 
;mand  and,  incidentally,  individual  well-being 
Latin  America  by  judicious  schemes  for  pro- 
oting  the  sales  of  our  agricultural  surpluses 
nong  our  fellow  Americans  in  our  sister  repub- 
js.  But  the  thought  I  would  leave  with  you  is 
at  their  prosperity  and  our  prosperity  are  inex- 
icably  linked ;  that  if  they  feel  themselves  better 
if  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves  better  off;  that 
r  food  can  not  only  satisfy  their  hunger,  it  can 
lp  to  keep  them  and  us  free. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  take  the  greatest 
jasure  in  welcoming  you  here  today.  We  are 
•nored  by  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  group 
i  Senators  and  Representatives  from  our  Con- 
ess.  I  am  sure  your  deliberations  will  be  fruit- 
\  not  only  in  solving  immediate  problems  but 
,50  in  facing  the  fundamental  issues  which  today 
n  front  free  men  everywhere. 


>  sit  of  President  of  Mexico 
istponed  Until  Autumn 

lite  House  (Augusta,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  April  15 

President  Eisenhower  and  the  President  of 
'  ixico  have  agreed  that  the  visit  of  the  Mexican 
Resident  to  the  United  States  should  take  place 
I  ring  the  coming  autumn. 

Mi  the  time  that  the  President  of  Mexico, 
lolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  accepted  President  Eisen- 
tver's  invitation,  it  was  tentatively  agreed  that 
visit  would  take  place  during  the  spring  of 


this  year,  though  the  exact  date  and  place  would 
be  determined  through  diplomatic  channels.  As 
a  result  of  an  exchange  of  views  between  1  he  two 
Governments,  the  Presidents  have  now  agreed 
that  the  visit  will  be  postponed  to  the  autumn  of 
this  year. 


U.S.  Investment  Guarantee  Program 
Extended  to  Sudan  and  Tunisia 

Press  release  268  dated  April  16 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
16  that  the  U.S.  Government's  investment  guar- 
antee program  for  new  private  U.S.  investments 
abroad  is  now  available  for  investments  in  two 
additional  countries,  Sudan  and  Tunisia.  The 
program,  which  is  administered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  as  a  part  of 
the  U.S.  mutual  security  program,  has  been  made 
applicable  to  investments  in  these  two  countries 
by  the  formal  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  respective 
Governments  of  Sudan  and  Tunisia. 

Both  agreements  emphasize  the  U.S.  policy  of 
encouraging  new  investments  of  private  capital 
abroad,  particularly  in  the  newly  developing 
countries.  They  also  reflect  the  policies  of  the 
Governments  of  Sudan  and  Tunisia  in  encourag- 
ing the  investment  of  private  capital  in  develop- 
mental projects  within  their  countries. 

Under  the  agreements  with  Sudan  and  Tuni- 
sia, the  United  States  now  offers  three  types  of 
guarantees  for  U.S.  investments  in  the  two  coun- 
tries: (1)  guarantee  that  local  currency  receipts 
from  investments  in  either  country  will  remain 
convertible  into  dollars;  (2)  guarantee  against 
losses  from  expropriation;  and  (3)  guarantee 
against  losses  due  to  war  damage.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  are  now  available  for  new 
U.S.  investments  of  capital  goods,  services,  pat- 
ents, and  loans  which  are  approved  for  purposes 
of  ICA  guarantee  by  the  respective  governments. 
For  this  insurance  the  U.S.  investor  will  pay  a 
premium  of  one-half  of  1  percent  per  annum  for 
each  of  the  three  types  of  insurance. 

With  the  addition  of  Sudan  and  Tunisia  the 
U.S.  investment  guarantee  program  is  now  avail- 
able for  new  private  investments  in  40  countries. 
As  of  March  31  a  total  of  $412  million  in  ICA 
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guarantees  had  been  issued  for  projects  in  coun- 
tries already  participating  in  the  program,  and 
applications  pending  in  ICA  exceed  $1  billion  at 
the  present  time. 


Inquiries  and  applications  for  ICA  guarantee 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Investment  Guaranti 
Staff,  International  Cooperation  Administratio 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


THE  CONGRESS 


The  Development  Loan  Fund:    An  Investment  in  Peace  and  Progress 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon l 


I  appear  before  you  today  [March  24]  both  as 
Coordinator  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  My  purpose  is  to  pre- 
sent the  executive  branch  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  overall  foreign  policy  re- 
quirements and  the  operating  needs  of  the  insti- 
tution itself. 

The  President  has  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  and  appropriate  $700  million  to 
become  available  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  I960.2  He  has  also  re- 
quested revisions  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
which  would  make  available  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  after  administrative  needs  of  other 
agencies  are  met,  local  currency  repayments  under 
mutual  security  loans  concluded  since  1954  and 
which  would  provide  a  clear  and  more  flexible 
basis  under  which  the  DLF  can  work  out 
arrangements  for  the  fiscal  administration  of 
loans. 

This  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  economic 
and  social  revolution  which  is  sweeping  the  less 


1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Mar.  24. 

*For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
the  1959  mutual  security  program,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar. 
80,  1959,  p.  427. 
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developed  areas  of  the  free  world.  A  billit 
people  have  their  eyes  set  on  economic  progre 
With  the  new-found  political  independence  th 
has  come  to  many  nations  has  come  a  demand  f 
similar  social  and  economic  progress.  The  qu< 
tion  is:  Will  this  progress  take  place  in  freedor 
Will  our  free  institutions  prove  equal  to  the  ta 
of  meeting  the  economic  aspirations  of  the  peop' 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  ? 

Challenge  for  the  Free  World 

This  poses  a  great  challenge  and  a  great  ) 
sponsibility  for  the  entire  free  world.  One  of  t 
most  hopeful  signs  of  the  past  year  has  been  u 
way  in  which  other  industrialized  nations  hai 
joined  in  making  external  capital  available, 
my  appearance  before  this  committee  on  Janua' 
29,  I  described  the  expanded  efforts  of  Englai, 
Germany,  Canada,  and  Japan  in  this  fie- 
France  for  some  time  has  been  devoting  substa- 
tial  resources  to  the  development  of  the  Africi 
territories  of  the  French  Union,  and  Italy  is  m' 
preparing  to  help,  particularly  in  the  Arab  cor 
tries.  Nevertheless,  as  the  wealthiest  and  m<; 
industrialized  of  all  nations,  with  capital  ava* 
able  for  export,  the  United  States  remains  U 
principal  single  source  in  the  free  world  for  t) 
foreign  capital  needed  by  the  less  developed  cor 
tries  to  supplement  their  own  efforts. 

Dtpartment  of  Sferfa  Bull* 
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Although  this  challenge  is  compelling,  our  in- 
vests go  beyond  it.  We  now  depend  on  the  less 
veloped  areas  for  a  critical  margin  of  the  raw 
aterials  which  feed  our  industries;  and  that 
pendence  is  likely  to  increase  as  our  national 
sources  are  depleted  and  our  industries  grow, 
le  less  developed  countries  hold  within  their 
rders  enormous  natural  resources  which  consti- 
te  a  vast  and  relatively  untapped  potential  for 
9  entire  free  world. 

Moreover,  the  populations  of  the  less  developed 
untries  present  the  prospect  of  substantial  mar- 
ts for  our  goods.  Although  they  are  not  now 
•ge-scale  customers  their  purchases  can  be  ex- 
cted  to  rise  as  development  progresses.  Higher 
;:omes  mean  more  purchasing  power.  The  ex- 
:rt  opportunities  which  would  be  presented  if 
5  incomes  of  each  of  the  millions  of  people  in 
!ia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  were  increased 
)  a  small  margin  would  indeed  be  impressive. 
Cndependent  of — but  intensifying — these  chal- 
iges  is  the  aggressive  presence  of  Communist 
iperialism.  The  Soviet  bloc  is  well  aware  of 
.  i  profound  urge  for  a  better  life  that  has  swept 
h  less  developed  areas  and  the  opportunities 
1  ich  this  situation  presents  for  furthering  its 
>n  purposes.  In  my  appearance  before  this 
enmittee  last  January,  I  noted  that  from  1954 
■,  ough  1958  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  agreed  with  18 
i  lerdeveloped  countries  to  provide  $2.4  billion 
i  credits  and  grants  for  economic  and  military 
i ,  of  which  $1.6  billion  was  for  economic  aid 
t  ne.  Agreements  totaling  $1  billion  were  com- 
)  ted  in  1958,  reflecting  a  marked  step-up  in  the 
I  >rts  of  the  bloc.  From  all  indications  this  ac- 
'*  irated  pace  will  be  maintained. 

?he  breadth,  scope,  and  intensity  of  the  Soviet 
ii  >it  are  illustrated  in  the  charts  on  pages  35,  36, 
■1  38  of  the  printed  record  of  the  January  29 
||  rings.  I  should  like  to  offer  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
up,  for  inclusion  in  this  record  as  well.3 

n  the  face  of  these  challenges  the  Congress  2 
Mrs  ago  established  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
u  stated  in  so  doing  the  fundamental  truth 
Rat  the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  efforts 
■c'urther  their  economic  development,  and  thus 
strengthen  their  freedom,  is  important  to  the 
«|irity  and  welfare  of  the  United  States." 


Jot  printed  here. 
t  4,  7959 


Specialized  Purpose  of  the  DLF 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  was  established 
for  a  particular,  specialized  purpose:  the  provi- 
sion of  capital  for  productive  economic  growth. 
With  the  exception  of  the  technical  cooperation 
program  the  other  elements  of  the  mutual  security 
program  are  not  designed  to  promote  economic 
development.  They  provide  instead  the  military 
strength  required  to  offset  the  Communist  threat, 
and  they  help  to  maintain  political  and  economic 
stability  from  year  to  year.  These  are  both  es- 
sential prerequisites  to  development  itself,  but 
their  usefulness  and  purpose  would  be  largely 
lost  in  the  absence  of  adequate  provision  for  for- 
ward movement  in  the  development  process.  For 
this  reason  an  adequate  Development  Loan  Fund 
can  be  considered  the  keystone  of  the  arch  in  our 
mutual  security  program. 

The  development  needs  of  the  free  world  are  so 
large  that  they  require  the  combined  efforts  of 
public  and  private  capital  from  all  the  industrial- 
ized countries.  Recognizing  this,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  has  been  designed  to  supplement 
but  not  compete  with  other  free-world  sources  of 
financing.  It  does  not  compete  with  private  in- 
vestment capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  or  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. It  works  in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  these  institutions.  Because  of  the  flexible 
terms  on  which  its  loans  can  be  made,  including 
the  acceptance  of  local  currencies  in  repayment, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  can  help  to  bring  to 
fruition  sound  and  worthwhile  projects  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  realized.  This  is  so  be- 
cause many  less  developed  countries  are  not  as  yet 
able  to  earn  enough  foreign  exchange  to  fully  re- 
pay the  loans  required  to  complete  large  projects 
in  the  standard  10  to  15  years  usually  required  by 
private  capital  and  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  World  Bank. 

The  operating  methods  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  are  designed  to  promote  efficient,  long- 
term  economic  growth.  Its  financing  is  exclu- 
sively in  the  form  of  loans  or  other  types  of  credit  ; 
it  does  not  make  grants.  It  makes  loans  only  for 
specific  projects,  and  there  is  a  separate  loan 
agreement  on  each  project  tailored  to  the  specific 
situation.  The  DLF  does  not  program  in  ad- 
vance annual  levels  of  assistance  for  particular 
countries.  It  focuses  the  primary  responsibility 
on  the  governments  or  private  businessmen  con- 
cerned by  responding  only  to  sound  proposals 
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which  they  submit.  Furthermore,  the  DLF  is  not 
required  to  obligate  its  capital  within  any  specific 
time  period;  it  obligates  funds  only  when  it  is 
convinced  that  efficient  use  can  be  made  of  them 
in  connection  with  particular  projects.  In  this 
way  the  DLF  promotes  economic  growth  through 
the  employment  of  devices  which  encourage  the 
efficient,  businesslike  use  of  resources. 

Need  for  Continuity 

An  essential  element  in  the  effective  use  of  the 
DLF  is  an  adequate  measure  of  continuity.  With- 
out assurances  that  funds  will  be  available  over 
a  period  of  years  the  DLF  cannot  realize  its  full 
potential  in  promoting  sound  development  plan- 
ning. It  is  also  difficult  to  work  with  the  inter- 
national lending  institutions  in  the  absence  of 
continuity.  We  have  a  vivid  example  of  that 
situation  today.  As  you  know,  the  DLF  is  now 
out  of  funds.  Of  the  $700  million  appropriated 
so  far,  less  than  $1  million  is  still  unallocated. 
Unless  the  Congress  votes  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation as  has  been  requested  by  the  President, 
we  will  be  out  of  business  and  marking  time  until 
new  funds  for  fiscal  year  1960  are  received,  prob- 
ably in  August.4 

What  does  that  mean?  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  Just  last  week,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  World  Bank,  representatives  of  India, 
Britain,  Germany,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  met  in  Washington  to  consider  the  needs 
of  India  in  the  4th  year  of  her  second  5-year  plan, 
which  begins  on  April  1.  In  this  meeting  the 
World  Bank  and  the  representatives  of  every 
country  but  one  indicated  what  they  could  do  to 
help.  That  one  was  the  United  States.  We  had 
to  say,  "Proceed  with  your  plan,  and  next  August 
when  one-third  of  your  fiscal  year  is  past  we  will 
tell  you  what,  if  anything,  we  can  do."  This  in- 
cident is  but  one  of  many.  A  privately  run  de- 
velopment bank  in  Iran  designed  to  give  major 
impetus  to  private  investment,  an  airport  in  Chile, 
an  essential  electric  transmission  line  in  Pakistan, 
and  many  other  projects  on  which  planning  was 
well  along  will  have  to  be  laid  aside  until  new 
funds  are  available. 


*The  House  of  Representatives  on  Mar.  24  approved  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $100  million  for  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund,  and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  Apr.  17  recommended  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $200  million. 
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I  know  that  some  of  you  have  wondered  wh; 
the  administration  is  not  now  requesting  that  th 
Development  Loan  Fund  be  capitalized  on  a  long 
term  basis.  The  reasons  for  not  presenting  sue 
a  request  this  year  seemed  to  us  compelling.  I 
the  first  place  we  have  now  only  about  1  year  o 
effective  operation  of  the  Fund  behind  us.  Th 
additional  experience  that  will  come  with  anothe 
year's  operation  will  be  invaluable  in  judging  th 
size  and  form  which  longer  term  capitalization  o 
the  Fund  should  take.  You  will  recall  that,  whe 
the  President  originally  proposed  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  2  years  ag< 
he  asked  for  a  3-year  capitalization  and  as  h 
stated  in  his  message  last  week  it  was  his  inter 
tion,  based  on  observation  of  its  progress  withi 
that  period,  to  ask  for  longer  term  capifcalizatio 
commencing  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

Another  reason  for  postponing  the  decision  o 
long-term  capitalization  flows  from  our  desire  i 
insure  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  fits  j 
carefully  to  the  pattern  of  other  development  ii 
stitutions.  This  year  consideration  is  being  give 
to  the  creation  of  two  new  institutions  in  this  fiel< 
One  is  the  inter- American  development  bankin 
institution.  Negotiations  looking  toward  its  cr< 
ation  have  been  under  way  in  Washington  amon 
the  21  members  of  the  Organization  of  America 
States  since  early  January.5  They  are  now  neai 
ing  their  conclusion  and  we  hope  that  this  institi 
tion  will  become  a  reality  in  the  course  of  tli 
year.  The  second  institution  to  which  consider! 
tion  is  being  given  is  an  international  develo] 
ment  association  to  be  formed  as  an  adjunct  of  tl 
World  Bank.6  This  would  be  a  multilateral  ve 
sion  of  our  own  Development  Loan  Fund.  Whi 
negotiations  regarding  this  institution  are  not  i 
far  advanced  as  in  the  case  of  the  inter- America 
institution,  we  do  expect  that  later  in  the  y& 
we  will  have  a  clearer  idea  as  to  the  practicabilit 
and  possibilities  of  such  an  institution.  Such  u 
formation  regarding  these  two  institutions  woul 
be  useful  in  working  out  more  precise  long-ten 
plans  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Takiri 
into  account  this  information  and  our  further  e: 
perience  in  operating  the  Fund,  the  Departmei 
of  State  presently  intends  to  submit  for  consider. 
tion  by  the  President  next  fall  a  proposal  for  tl 


'  See  p.  646. 

•  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1958,  p.  » 
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long-term  financing  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

Importance  of  DLF  Confirmed  by  Experience 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  now  has  behind 
it  about  14  months  of  active  experience.  This 
has  given  proof  of  its  ability  to  make  useful  loans 
ind  to  operate  effectively  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
$700  million  a  year.  Furthermore,  we  now  have 
confirmation  in  experience  of  the  important  role 
ibis  institution  can  play  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  chart 7  on  page  2  of 
;he  presentation  book  devoted  to  the  DLF,  it  had 
;aken  under  consideration  $2.8  billion  in  screened 
oroposals  by  the  end  of  January  1959.  $602  mil- 
Ion  of  this  total  were  later  withdrawn,  trans- 
perred  to  other  interested  financing  institutions,  or 
"ound  on  further  examination  to  be  inappropriate 
:or  DLF  financing. 

As  of  this  morning  only  $800,000  of  the  Fund's 
apital  is  still  available  for  loans.    The  loans  we 
tave  so  far  made  are  all  for  specific,  sound  proj- 
cts.    As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  I 
ave  gone  over  each  commitment  together  with 
ay  colleagues  on  the  Board — the  Chairman  of 
he  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
5ank;  the  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
BRD,  who  is  also  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
'reasury ;  the  Director  of  the  ICA ;  and  the  Man- 
ning Director  of  the  Fund.    The  Board  has 
pproved  each  loan.    I  am  satisfied  that  each  com- 
dtment  is  technically,  economically,  and  finan- 
ally   sound    and   will   contribute   to   economic 
rowth. 

We  have  made  loans  for  roads,  power  genera- 
on  and  transmission,  port  facilities,  railways, 
ilecommunications,  irrigation,  and  other  types  of 
;onomic  overhead  facilities.  We  are  also  financ- 
ig  cement  and  fertilizer  plants,  jute  mills,  a  pulp 
ctory,  a  sugar  mill,  and  other  manufacturing 
iterp rises.  The  lending  resources  of  several  es- 
;blished,  well-run  local  development  banks  have 
so  been  enlarged  to  enable  them  to  make  more 
reign  exchange  available  for  investment  by 
lall  entrepreneurs. 

!  In  its  first  year  the  DLF  was  also  able  to  join 
ith  other  lenders  in  specific  loan  transactions, 
hus  shortfalls  in  project  financing  under  India's 
cond  5-year  plan  were  met  with  several  loans 
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totaling  $175  million,  in  conjunction  with  credits 
extended  by  the  Export- Import  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Governments  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  Japan,  and  Canada.  One  of  the 
DLF  loans  will  enable  Indian  manufacturers  to 
produce  about  20,000  freight  cars,  300  steam  loco- 
motives, and  600  steel  coaches  for  the  railway  sys- 
tem; another  will  permit  the  assembly  in  India 
of  about  16,000  buses,  trucks,  and  jeeps  and  the 
expansion  of  India's  privately  owned  jute  and 
cement  industries.  Above  all,  the  DLF  loans 
were  a  critical  element  in  enabling  India's  second 
5-year  plan  to  continue  without  further  cutbacks. 
At  the  same  time  the  DLF  made  loan  commit- 
ments totaling  about  $70  million  for  seven  differ- 
ent projects  in  neighboring  Pakistan. 

Confusion  Regarding  Availability  of  Funds 

I  have  noted  some  confusion  regarding  the 
availability  of  funds  to  the  DLF.  It  has  been 
said  that  since  the  DLF  has  only  expended  a  very 
small  portion  of  its  appropriations — $27  million 
out  of  $700  million — there  is  no  need  as  yet  for 
further  appropriations.  Such  statements  totally 
ignore  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  DLF.  The 
DLF  finances  projects.  When  it  makes  a  loan 
it  commits  sufficient  funds  to  carry  the  project 
to  completion.  Development  projects  take  time 
to  construct.  On  the  average  World  Bank  proj- 
ects have  taken  3  to  4  years  to  complete.  The 
DLF  projects  are  similar  in  nature.  We  can  ex- 
pect to  spend  about  10  percent  to  15  percent  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  each  project  during  the  first 
year  after  a  loan  agreement  is  signed  and  the  rest 
over  the  remainder  of  the  3-  to  4-year  period. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  World  Bank 
and  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  develop- 
ment field.  This  means  that  when  fully  under 
way  the  Development  Loan  Fund  can  expect  to 
have  a  pipeline  of  unexpended  funds  equivalent 
to  about  2  full  years  of  operations.  Once  a  com- 
mitment is  made  the  funds  are  set  aside  for  the 
particular  project  and  are  unavailable  for  other 
uses.  Therefore  the  unexpended  funds  of  the 
DLF  have  no  connection  with  its  ability  to  under- 
take new  projects.  That  ability  is  measured 
solely  by  the  amount  of  uncommitted  funds. 

Here  again  there  has  been  some  confusion  as 
to  when  funds  are  actually  committed  and  become 
unavailable    for   other    uses.    The    commitment 
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process  used  by  the  DLF  is  identical  to  that  used 
by  the  Export- Import  Bank  for  many  years.  It 
is  a  tried  and  true  procedure.  It  starts  Avith  the 
approval  of  a  loan  by  the  DLF  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Once  a  loan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board  it  is  submitted  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  for  its  advice,  and  when  that  advice  is 
received  a  formal  letter  of  commitment  is  given 
to  the  prospective  borrower.  This  generally  oc- 
curs within  2  weeks  of  Board  action,  and  this 
constitutes  the  pledged  word  of  the  United  States. 
At  this  point  the  U.S.  commitment  to  make  the 
loan  is  publicly  announced  in  the  country  of  the 
borrower.  At  this  point  our  funds  are  committed 
and  are  unavailable  for  any  other  use.  As  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stated  in  his 
recommendation  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request,  our  funds  are,  in  effect,  obligated  at 
this  point. 

The  final  step  in  the  process  is  the  working  out 
of  a  detailed  loan  agreement  many  pages  thick. 
This  process  now  takes  the  DLF  a  bit  more  than 
90  days  on  the  average.  As  we  gain  experience 
we  hope  to  cut  this  period  to  somewhere  around 
60  days,  the  average  time  now  required  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  this  same  step.  While 
it  is  only  when  this  detailed  loan  agreement  is 
signed  that  all  the  legal  formalities  of  obligation 
are  fully  completed,  the  commitment  by  the 
United  States  runs  from  the  date  when  its  written 
word  is  given  to  the  borrower.  After  this  date 
the  only  circumstance  in  which  the  funds  would 
revert  to  the  DLF  for  other  use  would  be  if  the 
prospective  borrower,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
decided  not  to  accept  the  loan.  Thus  the  need 
for  supplementary  funds  in  fiscal  year  '59  and 
for  the  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  '60  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  sums  publicly  committed  by 
the  Fund  rather  than  to  expenditures  or  to  the 
total  of  completed  loan  agreements. 

Request  for  New  Capital 

The  $700  million  in  new  capital  which  we  are 
requesting  that  the  Congress  make  available  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1960  will  permit  the  DLF 
to  continue  lending  at  about  the  same  rate  that  it 
maintained  during  its  first  year  of  active  opera- 
tions. Such  an  appropriation  is  the  barest  mini- 
mum needed  in  advancing  our  objectives  in  the  less 
developed  areas.  It  represents  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 


Past  experience  is  one  measure  of  the  need.  In 
1957  and  1958  many  of  these  countries  showed  no 
appreciable  increase  in  incomes  per  person.  In 
some  cases  overall  growth  was  more  than  eaten  up 
by  population  increases.  During  these  years  the 
impact  of  previous  development  assistance  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  the  United  States  was  being 
felt.  These  investment  activities,  which  were 
undertaken  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  DLF, 
averaged  somewhat  more  than  $400  million  per 
year.  The  results  confirm  that  an  acceptable  rate 
of  progress  will  require  considerably  more  than  a, 
$400  million  rate  of  United  States  development: 
assistance. 

Our  request  is  also  minimal  when  compared  to 
the  recommendations  of  almost  every  responsible 
public  and  private  body  that  has  surveyed  this; 
problem.  In  April  1957  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  whose  membership  contains 
many  responsible  businessmen,  recommended  an1 
annual  outlay  of  $1  billion  a  year  over  each  of  the 
succeeding  5  years  in  addition  to  then  current  U.S.' 
development  assistance  programs.  In  May  1958 
the  National  Planning  Association,  of  which  nu- 
merous business,  labor,  and  academic  leaders  are 
members,  called  for  a  U.S.  Government  program 
with  $10  billion  to  $20  billion  in  capital  for  use 
over  5  to  10  years  to  finance  basic  public  invest- 
ment in  underdeveloped  countries.  And  in  the 
spring  of  1958  the  Special  Studies  Project  of  the 
Eockefeller  Brothers  Fund  echoed  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  previous  year  by  the  Inter- 
national Development  Advisory  Board  when 
called  for  substantial  increases  in  the  level 
appropriations  already  made  available  to  i 
DLF. 

And  only  last  week  the  President's  Commit 
To  Study  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Progra 
headed  by  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  and  includi 
among  its  membership  two  former  Directors 
the  Budget  and  several  former  high-ranking  mili- 
tary officers,  concluded  that  the  total  fiscal  yea 
1960  request  for  economic  assistance  as  a  whole 
was  the  minimum  required.  The  Committee  alsc 
expressed  a  belief  that  loans  for  development  as 
sistance  under  the  mutual  security  program  wil 
probably  be  needed  at  a  rate  of  at  least  $1  billioi 
per  year  by  fiscal  year  1961. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  important 
that  President  Eisenhower  personally  attaches  t< 
this  request.    He  firmly  believes  that  the  mutua 
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jcurity  program  must  deal  with  the  deep  social 
rid  economic  undercurrents  that  are  now  shaping 
le  free  world's  tomorrow.  It  must  help  to  pre- 
>nt  an  affirmative,  positive  image  of  the  United 
tates  to  the  world,  an  image  of  the  great  tradi- 
on  of  enterprise  and  idealism  that  has  motivated 
ae  American  people  since  our  earliest  beginnings. 
t  must  look  ahead  and  try  to  cope  today  with 


the  conditions  that  will  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  years  to  come. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  can  be  a  major 
response  to  these  challenges.  It  can  represent  a 
major  exercise  of  our  responsibilities.  Whether 
it  will,  depends  at  this  point  in  history  on  whether 
our  Nation  is  willing  to  invest  today  in  the  free 
world's  peace  and  progress  tomorrow. 


:\:   '.' 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


alendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Jjourned  During  April  1959 

l-ECOSOC  Specialized  Committee  of  Governmental  Representa- 
tives To  Negotiate  and  Draft  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  an 
Inter-American  Financial  Institution. 

iN.  Commission  on  Human  Rights:   15th  Session 

N.  Conference  on  Elimination  and  Reduction  of  Future  Stateless- 
ness, 
'ipartite  and  Quadripartite  Foreign  Ministers  Meetings    .... 

Iterparliamentary  Council:  84th  Meeting 

'oriel  Meteorological  Organization:  3d  Congress 

I U  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR) :  9th 
Plenary  Assembly. 

I  EM  Executive  Committee:  12th  Session 

Cremony  Commemorating  the  10th  Anniversary  of  NATO  and 
Ministerial  Session  of  the  Council. 

(iribbean  Commission:  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Revision  of  Agree- 
ment for  Establishment  of  the  Commission. 

t  FAO  World  Fishing  Boat  Congress 

CiTT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State-Trading 

I  )  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions  and 
ilecommendations:  29th  Session. 

I  EM  Council:  10th  Session 

I  0  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Dis- 
•ase. 

IN.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  27th  Session 

I  EA  Board  of  Governors:  11th  Session 

lATO  Council:  5th  Meeting 

f  0  Panel  of  Experts  on  Agricultural  Support  Measures    .... 
C  TT  Panel  on  Antidumping  and  Countervailing  Duties    .... 
1  O:  2d  Meeting  of  Government  Experts  on  Use  of  Designations, 
definitions,  and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 
I  \T.  Committee  for  the  Purpose  of  Determining  When  the  General 
;Lssembly  Should  Consider  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression. 


Washington Jan.  8-Apr. 


New  York Mar.  16-Apr.  10 

Geneva Mar.  24- Apr.  17 

Washington Mar.    31- Apr.    1 

Nice Apr.  1-6 

Geneva Apr.  1-29 

Los  Angeles Apr.  1-30 

Geneva Apr.  2-6* 

Washington Apr.  2-4 

Trinidad Apr.  2-10 

Rome Apr.  5-10 

Geneva Apr.  6-10 

Geneva Apr.  6-18 

Geneva Apr.  7-10 

Rome Apr.  7-10 

Mexico,  D.F Apr.  7-24 

Vienna Apr.  7—17 

Washington Apr.  8-10 

Rome Apr.  9-30 

Geneva Apr.  13-17 

Rome Apr.  13-18 

New  York Apr.  14-17 


,  '.'Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Apr.  17,  1959.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
N  list  of  abbreviations:  CCIR,  Comity  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comity  consultatif 
iiiTnational  t61egraphique  et  teldphonique;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECLA,  Economic 
Onmission  for  Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
GlTT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter- 
Ajerican  Economic  and  Social  Council;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation 
Oanization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization; 
IJCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO, 
Nth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OAS,  Organization  of  American  States;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization; 
ShTO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  TAA,  Technical  Assistance  Administration;  U.N.,  United  Nations; 
UESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's 
F  id;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 

Adjourned  During  April  1959 — Continued 

FAO  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Campaign  To  Help  Free  the  World     Rome Apr.  15-17 

From  Hunger. 

Caribbean  Commission:  Conference  on  the  Financing  of  Agriculture.     Trinidad Apr.  15-24 

UNESCO  Study  Group  on  Works  of  Applied  Art,  Designs,  and     Paris Apr.  20-23 

Models. 
ILO  Meeting  To  Establish  an  Individual  Control  Book  for  Drivers     Geneva Apr.  20-24 

and  Assistants  in  Road  Transport. 
Permanent  International  Commission  of  Navigation  Congresses:     Brussels Apr.  21-22 

Committee  Meeting. 

U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Committee  on  Illicit  Traffic .      Geneva Apr.  22-24 

Conference  on  Food  for  Peace:  Officials  Meeting Washington Apr.  27-29 

In  Session  as  of  April  30, 1959 

Political  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests Geneva Oct.  31.  1958- 

Four-Power   Working   Group    (preparatory   to   Foreign    Ministers  London Apr.  13- 

Meeting). 

PAHO  Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  Washington Apr.  13- 

Procedure. 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Ter-  New  York Apr.  20- 

ritories:  10th  Session. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  14th  Session Geneva Apr.  20- 

U.N.  Social  Commission:  12th  Session New  York Apr.  27- 

ILO  Coal  Mines  Committee:  7th  Session Geneva Apr.  27- 

OAS  Special  Committee  To  Study  New  Measures  for  Economic  Buenos  Aires Apr.  27- 

Development  ("Committee  of  21"). 

U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  14th  Session Geneva Apr.  27- 

U.N.  Lead  and  Zinc  Committee New  York Apr.  28- 

ICAO  Aeronautical  Information  Services  and  Aeronautical  Charts  Montreal Apr.  28- 

Di  visions. 

South  Pacific  Conference:  4th  Session Rabaul,  New  Britain Apr.  29- 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  11th  Session Geneva Apr.  29- 


Scheduled  May  1  Through  July  31, 1959 

12th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  37th  Meeting 

U.N.  Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  9th  Session.    . 

U.N.  International  Study  Group  on  Lead  and  Zinc 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee: 
Working  Party  of  Telecommunications  Experts. 

Conference  on  Food  for  Peace:  Ministers  Meeting 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee 

Rubber  Study  Group:  Special  Management  Committee 

ITU  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT) :  Meeting  of  the  Plan  Subcommittee  for  South 
Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

Meeting  of  Four-Power  Foreign  Ministers 

GATT  Consultations  With  European  Economic  Community  on 
Sugar. 

U.N.  ECLA  Committee  on  Trade 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  14th  Session 

FAO  Technical  Meeting  on  Fishery  Cooperatives 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Statistical  Committee 

12th  World  Health  Assembly 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  8th  Session  .    .    . 

South  Pacific  Commission:  19th  Session 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Executive  Committee 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  18th  Plenary  Meeting  . 

4th  Inter-American  Indian  Conference 

U.N.  Commission  on  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Wealth  and  Re- 
sources. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Latin  American  Seminar  on  Status  of  Women  .    .    . 

UNESCO  External  Relations  Commission 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  4th  Session 

UNESCO  Administrative  Commission 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  14th  Session 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Committee  for  Major  Proj- 
ect on  "Mutual  Appreciation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Cultural 
Values":  2d  Meeting. 


Cannes '   -. May  1- 

Washington May  4- 

New  York May  4- 

New  York May  4- 

Tokyo May  4- 

Washington May  5- 

Geneva May  6- 

London May  11- 

Tokyo May  11- 

Geneva May  11- 

Geneva May  11- 

Geneva May  11- 

Panamd May  11- 

Geneva May  11- 

Naples May  12- 

Rome May  12- 

Geneva May  12- 

Panamd May  13- 

Rabaul,  New  Britain May  13- 

Rome May  13- 

Washington May  13- 

Guatemala  City May  16- 

New  York May  18- 

Bogotd. May  18- 

Paris May  18- 

Rome May  18- 

Paris May  18- 

Geneva May  19- 

Paris May  19- 
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th  International  Congress  of  Veterinarians 

iO  Governing  Body:  142d  Session  (and  Committees) 

JAO  Panel  for  Coordinating  Procedures  Respecting  the  Supply  of 
Information  for  Air  Operations  (P. I. A.  Panel). 

ATO  Civil  Defense  Committee 

NESCO  Executive  Board:  54th  Session 

N.  Special  Fund:  2d  Session  of  Governing  Council 

HO  Executive  Board:  24th  Session 

N.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  of  Atomic  Energy 

lEA  Symposium  on  Radioactivation  Analysis 

ter- American  Commission  of  Women:  13th  General  Assembly    . 
ternational  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  9th 
Annual  Meeting. 

\.0  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  31st  Session 

N.  Trusteeship  Council:  24th  Session 

iO  Conference:  43d  Session 

istoms  Cooperation  Council:  14th  Session 

U)/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee:  2d  Session 

10  Council:  30th  Session 

h  International  Electronic  and  Nuclear  Exhibit  and  Congress     . 
iTT  Group  of  Experts  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices     .    .    . 

)A0  Assembly:  12th  Session 

uth  Pacific  Research  Council:  10th  Meeting 

ternational  Whaling  Commission:  11th  Meeting 

ICO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage 
Measurement. 

b.  International  Berlin  Film  Festival 

10  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:  6th  Session 

\TT  Committee  on  Balance-of- Payments  Restrictions 

th  International  Dairy  Congress 

N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  28th  Session 

N.  ECAFE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  7th  Session  . 
;rmanent  International  Commission  of  Navigation  Congresses: 
Annual  Meeting. 

cecutive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees:  2d  Session. 

.-ECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports:  2d 
Meeting. 

ter- American  Travel  Congresses:  3d  Meeting  of  Technical  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  on  Travel  Plant. 
N.  ECAFE/FAO  Working  Party  on  Utilization  of  Wood  Poles   . 

ternational  Seed  Testing  Association:  12th  Congress 

MESCO/IBE:  22d  International  Conference  on  Public  Educa- 
tion. 

ICO   Council:  2d  Session 

iribbean  Commission:  Conference  on  Revision  of  Agreement  for 
Establishment  of  the  Commission. 

.EA  Seminar  on  Training  of  Specialists  in  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
'Atomic  Energy. 

N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries  and  Handi- 
craft Marketing:  6th  Meeting 
N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 


Madrid May  21- 

Geneva May  25- 

Montreal May  25- 

Paris May  25- 

Paris May  25- 

New  York May  26- 

Geneva May 

New  York  or  Geneva     ....  May 

Vienna June  1- 

Washington June  1— 

Montreal June  1- 
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American  Republics  Draft  Agreement 
for  Inter- American  Development  Bank 

The  Specialized  Committee  for  Negotiating 
and  Drafting  the  Instrument  of  Organization  of 
an  Inter- American  Financial  Institution,  con- 
voked by  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  on  October  9, 1958,  began  its  toork  at 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
January  8, 1959.  The  Committee  negotiated  and 
drafted  an  agreement  for  the  proposed  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  establisJied  a 
Preparatory  Committee  to  be  convoked  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can States  for  September  15,  1959.  Following  is 
a  statement  made  at  the  final  plenary  session  of 
the  Specialized  Committee  on  April  8  by  the  U.S. 
representative,  T.  Graydon  Upton,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  resolution  setting  up  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee. Copies  of  the  Final  Act,  which  includes 
the  text  of  the  agreement,  may  be  obtained  at  a 
nominal  cost  by  writing  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  D.C. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  UPTON 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  fellow 
delegates  to  the  Specialized  Committee : 

I  have  the  honor  to  read  a  statement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

The  proposal  for  an  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
has  taken  concrete  form  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations 
which  have  just  been  concluded  in  Washington.  Such  an 
inter-American  financial  institution  has  been  an  aspira- 
tion and  hope  of  Latin  American  countries  for  decades. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  when  approved  by  the  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  through  their  regular  leg- 
islative processes,  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  continuing  economic  progress  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics and  stand  as  an  enduring  testimonial  to  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  these  nations.  I  congratulate  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nations  concerned  for  their  work  in 
advancing  the  proposed  bank  to  the  point  marked  by 
today's  event. 

I  also  would  like  to  read  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert  B. 
Anderson : 

Dear  Mr.  Upton  :  I  congratulate  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Specialized  Committee  who  are  today 
completing  the  final  step  in  drafting  a  charter  for  the 
proposed  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 


I  am  confident  that  the  proposed  bank  will  become  a 
major  instrument  of  economic  cooperation  among  the 
American  Republics.  As  a  result  of  the  negotiations 
during  the  past  three  months  in  Washington,  the  ideas  | 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Finance  or] 
Economy  in  Buenos  Aires  in  August  of  1957 1  have  now 
been  given  a  definite  and  concrete  form.  The  instrument 
which  has  been  drafted  will  provide  the  basis  for  the 
institution  to  carry  out  its  operations  in  an  effective  and 
responsible  manner,  with  the  active  participation  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  in  all  its  activities. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  read  this  letter  at  the 
closing  session  at  the  Pan  American  Union  as  an  ex- 
pression to  all  concerned  of  my  deep  satisfaction. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  B.  Anderson 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Inter- American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  our  governments,  we  met  together  in  this 
room  just  3  months  ago  to  begin  a  very  challeng- 
ing task.  We  had  been  asked  to  draft  a  charter 
for  an  inter-American  financial  institution,  to 
bring  to  realization  the  hopes  and  dreams  for  such; 
an  institution  which  had  existed  for  the  last  60 
years.  We  were  instructed  to  remain  in  continu- 
ous session  until  we  could  transform  these  aspira- 
tions of  the  past  into  a  concrete,  specific  instru- 
ment for  dealing  with  the  development  problems 
of  the  present.  Today  our  work  is  completed. 
The  charter  for  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  lies  before  us  on  the  table. 

One  of  the  distinguished  delegates  reminded  us 
the  other  day  of  the  proverb  that  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  begins  with  a  single  step.  The 
step  we  have  taken  here  is  a  long  one  and  a  firm 
one  which  starts  us  straight  toward  our  objective 
of  speeding  still  further  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  all  the  American  Eepublics. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing  more  pow- 
erful than  an  idea  whose  hour  has  arrived.  The 
hour  for  the  idea  of  an  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  has  now  arrived.  Its  arrival  has  been 
hastened  by  the  unremitting  hard  work  and  the 
real  sense  of  give  and  take  which  has  characterized 
this  meeting.  It  has  been  hastened  by  the  fine 
feeling  of  inter- American  cooperation  which  has 
been  displayed  by  every  delegate  to  this  Special- 
ized Committee.  To  those  of  you  who  have  not 
participated  in  our  work  for  13  busy  weeks,  these 
words  may  sound  like  the  usual  formalities  of  a 
closing  ceremony.    But  those  who  have  shared  the 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  16,  1957,  p. 
4(53,  and  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  539. 
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ose  analysis  of  every  phrase  and  every  para- 
raph,  the  long  hours  of  discussion  with  which  we 
arified  our  objectives,  the  search  for  a  satisfac- 
>ry  capital  structure — you  will  know  that  I 
aeak  sincerely. 

Delegates  from  21  nations  do  not  spend  3  in- 
snsive  months  working  on  a  complex  problem 
f  the  type  with  which  we  were  faced  without 
aving  honest  differences  of  opinion.  My  admira- 
on  is  very  high  indeed  for  the  manner  in  which 
idividual  delegates  presented  and  supported  the 
ositions  of  their  governments.  But  together, 
)untry  by  country,  delegate  by  delegate,  we 
laced  our  individual  concepts  under  searching 
samination.  Many  of  our  original  thoughts  were 
wised,  clarified,  and  given  precise  expression  by 
xe  process  of  analysis  and  examination  and  are 
3und  in  the  charter  before  us. 
When  so  many  outstanding  individuals  have  par- 
cipated  constructively  in  our  work,  it  would  be 
ifficult  to  suggest  which  delegate  made  which 
jntribution  to  our  success.  Nevertheless  there 
as  one  individual  whose  unlimited  and  conscien- 
ous  toil,  whose  unfailing  good  humor,  and  whose 
bility  to  bring  about  the  most  satisfactory  merger 
f  different  viewpoints  were  outstanding.  On 
lany  occasions  he  found  the  path  to  our  continued 
rogress.  His  optimism  carried  us  through  many 
long  and  difficult  session.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
ur  chairman,  Dr.  Mario  O.  Mendivil.  To  him 
elong  our  affectionate  and  sincere  thanks.  May 
e  wear  this  achievement  proudly. 
The  sincere  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  also 
ue,  and  overdue,  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
in  States  and  to  its  Director  General,  Dr.  [Jose 
..]  Mora.  The  able  chairman  of  the  Inter- Amer- 
:an  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Sr.  Lie.  Rafael 
rlower  Valdivieso,  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
'ommittee  and  assisted  Dr.  Mendivil  and  all  the 
ist  of  us  in  the  successful  conclusion  of  our  work. 
We  would  not  be  here  today  celebrating  the 
^mpletion  of  our  work  were  it  not  for  the  devoted 
ad  intelligent  support  which  the  secretariat  of 
le  Organization  of  American  States  has  provided 
5  through  long  and  grueling  hours  of  drafting, 
•anslation,  duplication  of  documents,  and  other 
jrvices.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  [Cecilio  J.] 
Torales,  Secretary  General  of  the  Specialized 
iWmittee,  and  to  Dr.  [Pedro]  Iraheta,  and  to 
lany  of  their  associates.  My  delegation,  in  par- 
cular,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  translation 


staff  which  enabled  us  to  follow  the  negotiations 
with  speed  and  clarity. 

Kesisting  the  temptation  to  name  every  dele- 
gate, I  think  the  Committee  must  also  express  its 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  work  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  various  subcommittees.  The  delegate 
from  Chile,  Sr.  Don  Felipe  Herrera,  moved  the 
work  of  subcommittee  2  forward  with  dispatch. 
Subcommittee  1  started  its  work  under  the  ener- 
getic and  experienced  hand  of  Dr.  Ignacio  Copete 
Lizarralde  of  Colombia.  When  Dr.  Copete  found 
it  necessary  to  return  to  his  own  country,  Sr.  Don 
Jorge  Hazera  of  Costa  Rica  carried  forward  the 
work  of  subcommittee  1,  which  was  called  upon  to 
handle  very  complex  portions  of  the  Committee's 
work.  The  Style  Committee  worked  long  and 
tirelessly  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Don  Jorge 
Marshall  of  Chile.  The  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials concluded  its  work  promptly  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Ambassador  Virgilio  Diaz  Ordonez. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  my  personal  thanks  to 
those  who  served  with  me  in  the  U.S.  delegation. 
They  include  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Treasury,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  those  who,  by  sitting  on  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems,  of  which  Secretary  Anderson 
is  chairman,  served  as  the  coordinating  avenue 
for  the  U.S.  delegation  position. 

The  charter  is  now  completed.  We  may  all 
spend  a  moment  looking  back  with  satisfaction  on 
a  job  well  done,  but  after  this  brief  pause  we  must 
again  look  forward,  not  back.  We  must  now  all 
do  our  utmost  to  bring  about  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  by  our  respective  legislative  bodies. 

This  Committee  now  disbands,  its  work  com- 
pleted. Each  of  us  can  point  with  pride  and  con- 
template with  honor  the  results  of  our  labors. 

The  charter  which  we  are  submitting  today  calls 
for  an  institution  of  the  American  Republics, 
which  will  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
Republics,  and  which  will  be  staffed  and  operated 
by  the  American  Republics.  It  is  our  institu- 
tion. We  are  happy  to  be  in  a  position  today  to 
participate  in  signing  the  Final  Act  which  this 
Specialized  Committee  has  prepared.  We  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  future  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  which  will  make  it  a 
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focal  center  for  the  financial  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  all  Latin  America. 


RESOLUTION  ON  PREPARATORY  COMMITTEE 

1.  A  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  is  hereby  established  to  perform  the 
following  functions: 

(a)  To  establish  the  rules  of  procedure  for  its 
activities ; 

(b)  To  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  preparation  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  including  the 
drafting  of  an  agenda  and  provisional  regulations  for  that 
meeting;  and 

(c)  To  prepare  for  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors at  its  first  meeting  such  studies  as  the  Committee 
deems  necessary  on  technical,  administrative,  and  legal 
matters  related  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank. 

2.  The  Preparatory  Committee  shall  perform  its  duties 
until  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  The 
Committee  shall  be  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  of  the  following  countries : 

Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 

Costa  Rica 
El  Salvador 
Mexico 

United  States  of  America 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  will 
be  held  on  September  15,  1959. 

3.  The  Preparatory  Committee  shall  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  as  to  the  cooperation  of  that  Secre- 
tariat with  the  Committee,  especially  with  respect  to 
providing  personnel  and  space  for  its  work. 

4.  Once  the  Agreement  Establishing  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  has  entered  into  force,  pursuant  to 
Article  XV,  Section  2,  the  Committee  may  have  at  its 
disposal,  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions,  not  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  resources  which  are  required  to 
be  delivered  pursuant  to  Section  1(c)  of  that  article. 

5.  Each  government  shall  defray  the  expenses  inci- 
dental to  its  representation  on  the  Preparatory 
Committee. 


Situation  of  International  Trade 
in  Primary  Commodities 

Statement  by  Thomas  G.  Mann 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 1 

My  country  ranks  second  to  none  in  its  interest 
in  promoting  the  steady  and  rapid  development 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  within  a  pros- 
perous world  economy.  We  appreciate  the  clear 
relationship  of  commodity  problems  to  these  objec- 


tives. If  there  are  possibilities  for  reducing  the 
severity  of  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  primary 
products  which  are  being  overlooked,  the  United 
States  has  an  obvious  interest  in  having  them 
brought  to  light.  If  these  possibilities  appear  to 
be  sound  and  constructive,  the  United  States  is 
certainly  prepared  to  give  them  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  United  States  shares  in  the  general  concern 
over  problems  of  commodity  trade  for  the  further 
reason  that  it  is  itself  -one  of  the  world's  largest 
producers  and  traders  of  primary  products.  As 
exporter  or  importer,  we  account  for  more  than; 
one-third  of  world  trade  in  the  leading  primary 
commodities.  We  supply  in  some  years  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  exports  of  coal  and  corn  and 
between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  world's  exports 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  We  are  also  the 
largest  single  market  for  many  commodities.  We 
must  import  all  of  our  requirements  of  some  com- 
modities and  a  large  and  generally  increasing, 
share  of  our  requirements  of  others.  Thus,  the 
United  States  has,  in  the  recent  past,  been  the 
destination  for  over  half  of  the  world's  exports 
of  coffee  and  tin  and  for  between  a  third  and  a  half 
of  the  world's  exports  of  lead,  zinc,  cocoa,  and 
bananas. 

Outlook  for  Primary  Commodity  Markets 

When  this  Commission  met  last  year  the  outlook 
for  primary  commodity  markets  was  uncertain  and 
the  source  of  considerable  concern.  We  meet  today 
under  better  circumstances.  The  recession  in  the 
United  States  was  short  and  relatively  mild.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  it  did  not  occasion  any  decline 
in  United  States  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
consumer  goods,  while  decline  in  United  States 
imports  of  industrial  raw  materials  did  not  exceed 
2  percent  in  volume.  United  States  production 
bore  the  brunt  of  reduced  demand  in  a  number  of 
cases.  United  States  exports  of  primary  products 
also  declined  in  this  period.  As  the  current  Com- 
modity Survey 2  points  out,  the  cutback  in  import 
demand  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  affected 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent 
than  exports  from  other  suppliers,  including  the 


1  Made  at  the  7th  session  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
International  Commodity  Trade  at  New  York,  NX,  on 
Mar.  16  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3157).  Mr.  Mann  is  the 
U.S.  representative  on  the  Commission. 

1  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.  13/33. 
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ess  developed  countries.  Commodity  prices,  with 
ome  conspicuous  exceptions,  have  strengthened 
,nd  stabilized.  For  a  number  of  commodities, 
ower  prices  have  meant  an  improved  competitive 
losition  and  expanded  markets. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  commodity  prob- 
ems  are  no  longer  of  serious  current  concern  for 
nany  countries  and  of  continuing,  recurrent  con- 
ern  to  us  all.  While  the  experience  of  the  recent 
•ast  shows  once  again  that  the  industrial  coun- 
ties have  the  ability  and  will  to  moderate  fluc- 
uations  in  business  activity,  it  also  shows  that 
ecessions,  though  neither  deep  nor  prolonged, 
aay  weaken  individual  commodity  markets  and 
tius,  for  a  time,  reduce  the  income  of  countries 
dependent  on  these  markets.  Moreover,  as  other 
peakers  have  noted,  and  as  the  secretariat's  fine 
tudy  {Commodity  Survey]  and  the  working 
>arty's  useful  summary 3  amply  demonstrate,  cur- 
ent  demand  is  only  one  part  of  the  story.  There 
re  other  short-term,  or  long-term,  factors  at  work 
1  the  case  of  some  commodities  which  can  lead 
y  excess  supplies  and  unprofitable  prices  at  any 
prospective  levels  of  demand. 
In  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  in  my 
resent  position,  no  aspect  of  our  foreign  economic 
olicy  has  received  more  attention  within  the 
Inited  States  Government  than  international 
ommodity  problems,  nor  proved  more  stubborn 
)  deal  with.  I  have  heard  many  suggestions  as 
)  what  we  and  others  should  do  about  them.  I 
ave  listened  with  an  open  mind.  I  have  been 
nable  to  convince  myself  that  intergovernmental 
agreements  regulating  prices  or  trade  are  gen- 
ially feasible  or  desirable.  There  are  exceptions, 
or  example,  I  imagine  none  of  us  would  welcome 
ie  elimination  of  the  agreements  which  exist  in 
>gard  to  coffee,  sugar,  tin,  and  wheat.  Possibly 
:her  arrangements  of  one  kind  or  another  may  be 
iopted  in  the  future  in  respect  to  other  com- 
lodities.  But  generally  speaking  the  burden 
lould  be  on  the  proponents  of  stabilization 
hemes  to  show  that  they  are  in  the  best  interest 
f  the  less  developed  countries — and  by  "best  in- 
rest"  I  mean  the  long-  as  well  as  the  short-term 
iterest  of  these  countries. 

At  a  time  when  productive  capacity  has,  in 
any  cases,  temporarily  outstripped  demand,  with 
•nsequent  building  up  of  surpluses,  a  suggestion 

'  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.13/L.64  and  Corr.  1. 


which  I  frequently  hear  is  that  we  resort  to  inter- 
national stockpiling  for  stabilization  purposes,  or 
to  internationally  financed  national  stockpiles. 
Although  we  have  not  had  much  international 
experience  with  stockpiling,  we  have  had  consid- 
erable experience  at  the  national  level,  particu- 
larly in  my  country.  As  the  current  Commodity 
Survey  indicates,  one  result  of  our  stockpile  pro- 
grams has  been  to  create  a  false  demand  for  a 
time  and  thereby  encourage  not  stabilization  but 
imbalance. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  how  this  has 
worked  in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc.  In  1954 
President  Eisenhower  announced  that,  rather 
than  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  increased  tariffs,  he  was  institut- 
ing an  expanded  stockpile  program  for  domestic 
lead  and  zinc  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  barter  surplus  agricultural  products  for 
foreign  lead  and  zinc,  which  would  go  into  the 
supplemental  stockpile.4  We  find  now  that,  by 
this  action,  we  only  postponed  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing when  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  around  the 
world  must  go  through  the  agonizing  process  of 
cutting  back  their  current  output  until  it  is  more 
nearly  in  balance  with  consumption.5  We  had 
hoped  to  buy  a  little  time  in  which  these  adjust- 
ments could  be  made  gradually  and  relatively 
painlessly.  But  the  combination  of  relatively 
high  prices  and  an  assured  market  for  any  output 
above  commercial  demand  discouraged  the  nec- 
essary adjustments.  It  provided  the  incentive  for 
continued  excess  production,  not  for  production 
adjustments. 

Another  possible  expedient  which  is  frequently 
discussed  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  pressure  of 
current  excess  supplies  off  the  market  and  of 
maintaining  prices  is  to  have  exporters  agree  to 
establish  export  quotas  which  would  regulate  the 
amount  coming  onto  the  market  and  allocate  that 
amount  among  exporters  in  accordance  with  some 
historical  pattern  of  trade.  Although  quotas  are, 
as  in  the  case  of  coffee,  sometimes  necessary  as 
emergency  stopgap  measures,  I  am  troubled  when 
people  speak  of  them  as  solutions  to  problems  of 
imbalance.  Quotas  do  give  governments  time  to 
find  solutions  to  the  basic  problem  of  overproduc- 
tion (or  in  special  cases  underconsumption),  but 


*  Bulletin  of  Sept.  6, 1954,  p.  339. 

6  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  13,  1958,  pp.  579  and 
583. 
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unless  promptly  accompanied  by  production  cut- 
backs, which,  experience  shows,  are  politically 
difficult  to  impose,  they  accomplish  little  good 
and  in  the  long  run  can  be  harmful. 

Unless  the  arrangement  covers  all  producers,  it 
allows  nonparticipating  countries  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  arrangement  and  stimulates  expansion 
in  their  production,  counteracting  the  efforts  of  the 
participants  to  achieve  a  better  balance  of  supply 
and  demand  on  the  market.  If  the  arrangement  is 
complete  in  its  coverage,  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  protecting  established  exporters,  including  those 
who  may  be  uneconomic,  and  limiting  trade 
expansion  for  new  exporters. 

In  any  case,  such  arrangements  tend  to  build  up 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  producers,  which  sooner  or 
later  will  be  seeking  markets.  Such  arrangements 
may,  therefore,  in  the  end,  prove  more  destabiliz- 
ing than  stabilizing.  One  comes  down  to  the  fact 
that,  if  the  problem  is  one  of  an  underlying  im- 
balance between  supply  and  demand,  one  must 
either  increase  demand  by  artificial  means,  or  de- 
crease production,  or  give  up  any  idea  of  price 
stability. 

Whatever  device  is  used  to  stabilize  prices  of 
particular  products,  the  additional  problem  re- 
mains that  producers  may  soon  find  that  they  are 
losing  customers.  Buyers  of  these  commodities 
may  either  consume  less  or  begin  to  employ  sub- 
stitutes. For  example,  when  lead  prices  went  up  in 
the  United  States,  an  important  outlet  for  lead,  the 
use  as  insulation  for  cables,  was  impaired,  as  in- 
dustry shifted  to  the  use  of  polyethylene  and 
aluminum.  Similarly,  high  cotton  prices  have 
contributed  to  the  increased  use  of  synthetic  fibers. 

Conversely,  where  prices  are  free  to  move  down- 
ward in  response  to  market  factors,  the  loss  this 
entails  is  sometimes  quickly  offset  by  increased 
sales.  The  extent  to  which  this  occurs  varies,  of 
course,  from  commodity  to  commodity. 

Chapter  2  of  the  Commodity  Survey  1958  con- 
tains a  few  examples  of  how  lower  or  higher  prices 
affect  sales,  even  in  the  short  term.  Thus  there  was 
a  marked  expansion  of  butter  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  as 
a  result  of  the  lower  prices  which  developed  for 
these  products  in  1957,  with  butter  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  exceeding  margarine  con- 
sumption for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  case  of  Malaya  and  Thailand  the  fall 


in  unit  export  values  for  rubber  is  reported  to  have 
been  "made  good,  more  or  less  by  an  expansion  of 
volume." 

As  another  example,  the  Survey  notes  that  "as 
is  common  in  the  case  of  cocoa  .  .  .  higher  prices 
tended  to  generate  resistance."  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  consumption  began  to  fall 
off  as  cocoa  prices  moved  up. 

Experience  With  Price  Support  Programs 

The  United  States  is  not  without  experience  in 
the  field  of  price  regulation.  Its  agricultural  price 
support  programs  go  back  to  measures  initiated" 
approximately  30  years  ago.  Price  supports  in  the 
case  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities  have 
been  accompanied  by  attempts  to  restrict  produc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  surplus  stocks  of  these  com- 
modities have  accumulated  and  are  increasing, 
rather  than  diminishing,  owing  to  increase  in, 
yields  per  acre,  encouraged  by  the  resulting  price: 
incentives  and  made  possible  by  advances  in 
technology. 

These  programs,  instead  of  building  up  markets 
for  American  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco, 
have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  American  markets. 
They  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  stimulated  ex- 
pansion of  United  States  and  foreign  output  of 
these  products  and  priced  the  United  States  prod- 
uct out  of  its  share  of  world  markets.  As  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  often  stated,  the  only 
United  States  agricultural  products  that  "are  in 
trouble — and  that  have  been  in  trouble"  are  the 
few  that  "have  looked  to  unrealistic  supports  and 
controls  rather  than  to  freedom  and  flexibility  for 
their  prosperity."  In  his  farm  message  to  the 
Congress  of  January  29  President  Eisenhower 
reviewed  this  situation  and  renewed  and  strength- 
ened his  request  for  farm  legislation  that  will 
reduce  the  incentive  for  unrealistic  production  and 
permit  the  growth  of  commercial  markets. 

Many  other  countries  also  have  programs  for 
supporting  prices  of  agricultural  products.  The 
effect  on  the  supply  and  trade  situation  in  many 
commodities  is  a  matter  of  growing  concern.  In 
the  case  of  grains,  for  instance,  the  FAO  Group  on 
Grains  points  out  that,  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
official  intervention,  the  traditional  economic 
forces  which  formerly  shaped  the  pattern  of  pro- 
duction and  international  trade  in  grains  have 
lost  much  of  their  influence.    This  Commission  has 
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:ard  from  the  representatives  of  FAO  [Food  and 
sericulture  Organization]  and  GATT  [General 
agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  of  the  attention 
ing  urgently  given  by  these  bodies  to  this  issue 
agricultural  policies  which  distort  production 
id  trade  patterns  from  their  normal  economic 
ies. 

There  may  be  exceptional  situations  in  which 
ternational  regulation  of  commodity  prices  or 
a,de  is  found  to  be  a  logical  and  desirable  supple- 
ant  to  widespread  national  regulation,  as  in  the 
se  of  sugar  and  wheat.  Or  there  may  be  occa- 
>nal  cases  in  which  restrictive  measures  are 
und  to  be  necessary,  pending  an  expected  re- 
rsal  in  developments  or  the  formulation  of  a  pro- 
am  for  effecting  basic  adjustments  in  supply  or 
mand.  The  present  situation  in  coffee  may  be 
;ed  as  an  example.  But  such  cases  are,  in  our 
aw,  exceptional. 

her  Ways  of  Dealing  With  Problem 

What  other  things  can  be  done  which  help,  in  a 
and  and  constructive  way,  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
ns  associated  with  commodity  trade? 
One  necessity  is,  of  course,  to  have  adequate 
sources  available  for  any  necessary  assistance  to 
untries  in  temporary  balance-of -payments  dim- 
ities, such  as  may  result  from  a  sharp  drop  in 
port  earnings  due  to  the  behavior  of  commodity 
irkets.  The  members  of  the  Commission  are 
miliar  with  the  steps  now  being  taken  to  increase 
i  resources  and  quotas  of  the  International 
:>netary  Fund.6 

There  are  other  things  which,  having  in  mind 
i  old  adage  that  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 
}  directed  toward  treating  causes  rather  than 
ects.  There  are  at  least  five  of  these  worth 
ting. 

First  among  these,  as  several  other  speakers 
ve  noted,  are  continued  efforts  to  promote  eco- 
tnic  diversification  and  growth.  Much  is  al- 
|idy  being  done,  both  bilaterally  and  multilater- 
jy,  to  assist  the  less  developed  countries  in 
[inning,  financing,  and  carrying  out  their  eco- 
jinic  development  programs.  Also,  as  the  less 
celoped  countries  recognize,  they  themselves  can 
much  to  further  this  objective  through  sound 
;al  and  financial  policies  and  other  internal 
sasures. 

For  background,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  445. 
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A  second  element  in  the  attack  upon  causes  is 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  unnecessary  gov- 
ernmental barriers  to  trade.  Through  the  GATT 
in  particular  we  have  long  sought  to  reduce  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  other  restrictive  commercial  policy 
measures  which  distort  and  restrain  trade.  Other 
impediments  are  such  things  as  export  taxes  and 
unrealistic  exchange  rates  in  exporting  countries 
and  high  revenue  duties,  consumption  taxes,  and 
restrictive  government-trading  operations  in  im- 
porting countries.  We  have  just  received  a  report 
indicating  that,  in  connection  with  a  GATT  study 
of  possibilities  of  expanding  the  trade  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  a  number  of  these  subjects 
may  soon  receive  specific  attention  there. 

A  third  element  is  further  progress  in  learning 
to  moderate  the  impact  of  business  cycles  and  to 
maintain  an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  but 
more  can  presumably  be  done. 

Fourthly,  there  are  the  things  which  can  be 
done,  and  are  in  many  cases  already  being  done, 
by  the  primary  exporting  countries  themselves  to 
make  their  products  more  sought  after  on  world 
markets  and  otherwise  to  make  themselves  less 
vulnerable  to  fluctuations  on  world  markets.  I 
have  in  mind,  for  instance,  improvements  in  the 
organization,  procedures,  and  techniques  for  mar- 
keting their  export  products,  which  may  be 
brought  about  through  establishment  of  export 
grade  standards,  provision  for  effective  inspection, 
and  encouragement  of  greater  economy  in  the 
handling  and  preparation  of  shipments  for  export. 
In  this  connection,  note  must  be  taken  of  the  im- 
portant assistance  in  these  matters  which  the  FAO 
and  the  independent  commodity  study  groups  are 
giving;  also  of  the  contributions  being  made  in 
many  cases  by  private  industry.  I  have  in  mind 
also  that  there  may  be  promising  possibilities  in 
some  cases  of  reducing  production  costs  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  product.  The  replant- 
ing programs  of  some  of  the  rubber-producing 
countries  are  a  case  in  point. 

There  are  also  the  possibilities  of  fiscal  and 
financial  policies  which  can  minimize  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  instability  of  export  earnings, 
such  as  the  Brazilian  delegate,  Mr.  [Octavio  A. 
Dias]  Carneiro,  has  drawn  to  our  attention. 

The  fifth  element  in  the  attack  upon  causes  is 
the  relatively  simple  one  of  keeping  governments 
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as  well  informed  as  possible  of  what  lies  ahead  in 
terms  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  technological 
advances  which  periodically  alter  the  outlook. 
Many  organizations  are  making  important  contri- 
butions in  this  respect,  but  here  again  more  can 
be  done  and  the  CICT,  without  intruding  into  the 
responsibilities  of  these  other  bodies,  can  clearly 
make  a  contribution  in  this  field. 

This  approach  which  I  have  outlined  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  primary 
products  is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow, 
due  to  population  increases,  rising  standards  of 
living,  and  the  economic  development  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  A  sound  commodity 
policy,  international  or  national,  should,  we  think, 
be  tailored  to  this  fundamental  fact  and  allow 
commodity  trade  to  benefit  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  from  these  natural  factors  of  growth. 

Some  worthwhile  suggestions  for  the  work  pro- 
gram of  the  Commission  have  been  put  forward 
by  other  delegations,  such  as  the  Canadian  sug- 
gestion for  a  study  relating  to  business  cycles  and 
the  suggestion  made  by  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
among  others,  that  attention  be  given  to  national 
measures  which  tackle  the  problems  of  market  in- 
stability in  one  way  or  another.  We  shall  listen 
with  interest  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  balance 
of  this  debate  and  in  the  consideration  of  agenda 
item  8  T  and  are  confident  that  a  useful  program 
will  be  evolved. 

We  see  many  illustrations  over  the  years  of  the 
fact  that  international  discussion  of  common 
problems  brings  governments  closer  together  in 
their  views.  A  recent  example  which  the  United 
States  notes  with  great  appreciation  is  the  an- 
nouncement to  this  Commission  that  Brazil,  as  a 
major  revision  of  its  international  commodity 
policy,  agrees  that  the  commodity-by-commodity 
approach  appears  to  be  the  only  practical  ap- 
proach. I  believe  that  the  difference  among  gov- 
ernments over  the  issues  of  commodity  trade, 
which  have  seemed  to  loom  rather  large  at  times, 
will  continue  to  lessen  as  the  Commission  moves 
forward  with  its  work. 

I  personally  feel  also  that  more  progress  is  being 
made  in  coping  with  the  problems  of  commodity 
trade,  including  market  instability,  than  may  ap- 
pear on  the  surface.  We  are  too  close  to  the  pres- 
ent to  see  this  clearly,  but  as  we  look  back  on  this 


period  in  a  matter  of  a  few  more  years  I  beliei 
we  will  see  that  important  foundations  have  bet 
laid  for  gradual  improvements  in  the  conditio] 
of  commodity  trade  and  for  minimizing  the  cons 
quences  of  adverse  conditions.  I  trust  we  wi 
find  that  high  among  these  gains  has  been  tl 
decision  to  reconstitute  the  Commission  wit 
broad  and  realistic  terms  of  reference. 

The  United  States  is  sincerely  interested  in  joii 
ing  with  other  governments  in  studying  the  pro 
lems  of  commodity  trade,  both  on  the  commodit 
by-commodity  basis  which  is  necessary  if  progre 
in  alleviating  the  special  difficulties  of  particuli 
situations  is  to  be  made  and  in  the  more  gener? 
comprehensive  terms  which  are  open  to  and  appr 
priate  for  the  CICT.  We  have  faith  that  furtfo 
progress  in  dealing  with  commodity  problen 
can  and  will  be  made,  by  ways  which  will  not  ( 
violence  to  the  principles  of  sound  economics 
which  none  can  ignore  except  at  their  peril — ai 
yet  will  significantly  reduce  the  impact  of  wor 
market  movements  upon  the  economies  of  the  If 
developed  countries. 


U.S.  Delegation  Submits  Report 
on  First  Meeting  of  IRflCO 

Press  release  269  dated  April  17 

Millard  G.  Gamble,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  de.' 
gation  to  the  First  Assembly  of  the  Intergover 
mental  Maritime  Consultative  Organizati'. 
(IMCO)  at  London  January  6-19,  1959,  on  Api 
17  transmitted  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  t] 
official  report  of  the  delegation.1 

IMCO  is  the  latest  of  the  specialized  agencies 
the  United  Nations.  It  was  established  to  pt- 
form  functions  for  shipping  somewhat  similar  ♦ 
those  of  ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  G 
ganization)  for  air  transport.  Although  ti 
IMCO  convention  was  written  in  1948  at  t) 
United  Nations  Maritime  Conference  at  Genei, 
it  did  not  come  into  force  until  March  17,  19i, 
due  largely  to  disagreement  concerning  wheth" 
the  Organization  should  be  limited  to  technifl 
and  navigational  functions  or  whether  it  shod 
also  have  economic  responsibilities. 


'  Agenda  item  8  deals  with  the  future  program  of  work. 
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1  Copies  are  available  upon  request  from  the  ShippS 
Division,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications,  Depig- 
ment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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The  agenda  of  the  January  meeting,  being  the 
i5t,  was  limited  to  organizational  matters  such 
i  the  establishment  and  scheduling  of  meetings  of 
)sidiary  bodies,  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
;  tial  work  program,  budgetary  problems  and 
ist  sharing. 

The  delegation's  report  points  out  that  many 
bisions  of  the  conference  were  taken  in  accord- 
ice  with  U.S.  proposals,  made  either  at  the  Jan- 
iry  conference  or  previously  adopted  by  the 
ICO  Preparatory  Committee  at  its  meeting  in 
Ine  1958.  Among  the  important  U.S.  positions 
i  opted  were  the  limited  initial  work  program, 
i  all  staff  and  budget,  agreement  on  a  smaller 
!S.  cost-sharing  base  than  is  in  effect  in  the 
hited  Nations,  and  the  election  of  Japan,  Italy, 
id  West  Germany  to  seats  on  the  IMCO  Council 
;  governing  body. 

The  delegation's  report  states  that  in  only  one 
stance  was  the  delegation  unable  to  achieve, 
;her  wholly  or  substantially,  its  objectives.  In 
b  case  of  the  election  of  the  14  members  of  the 
hritime  Safety  Committee,  the  delegation  sought 
successfully  to  secure  seats  for  Liberia,  Panama, 
aina,  and  Israel.  In  the  case  of  Liberia  and 
Lnama,  which  became  members  of  IMCO  at  the 
it  moment  and  just  as  the  IMCO  Assembly  was 
meting,  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  other 
untries  followed  an  interpretation  of  the  IMCO 
:ivention  which  it  has  believed  to  be  correct 
see  1948,  i.e.,  that  the  first  eight  member  coun- 
;es  to  be  represented  on  the  Maritime  Safety 
[  mmittee  must  be  those  having  an  important  in- 
vest in  maritime  safety  and  having  under  their 
t  ^istries  the  largest  gross  tonnage  of  shipping. 
When  it  became  evident  that  a  number  of  dele- 
tions intended  to  contest  this  interpretation,  the 
Uited  States  proposed  a  compromise  whereunder 
H  election  would  be  postponed  until  the  second 
ItCO  Assembly  meeting  and  a  provisional  body 
^uld  perform  the  Committee's  functions  during 
|  i  interim.  According  to  the  report,  "The  United 
'  ates  compromise  proposal,  advanced  in  an  effort 
t postpone  the  issues  until  after  mature  considera- 
tion had  been  given,  was  defeated  by  a  margin  of 
I  o  votes,  but  the  United  States  gained  great  pres- 
to in  the  eyes  of  many  delegations  by  reason  of 
Sis  sincere  effort  to  compose  the  differences  of 
<|inion  and  avoid  dissension." 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 
September  19,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March  26, 1952. 
TIAS  2487. 

Notification    by    United   Kingdom    of    application    to: 
Gambia,  March  25,  1959. 
Convention    concerning    customs    facilities   for    touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 
September  11, 1957.     TIAS  3879. 

Notification  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  of  application 
{with  reservation)    to:  Syrian  Province,  March  26, 
1959. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.    En- 
tered into  force  December  15,  1957.    TIAS  3943. 
Notification  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  of  application 
to:  Syrian  Province,  March  26,  1959. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail with  final  protocol.     Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.    TIAS  4202. 
Ratifications   deposited:  Iceland,   November  27,  1958; 
Jordan,  March  2,  1959;  Belgium  (including  Belgian 
Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi),  March  5,  1959;  Finland, 
March  6,  1959. 

BILATERAL 
El  Salvador 

Agreement  amending  the  Army  Mission  agreement  of 
September  23,  1954,  as  extended  (TIAS  3144  and  4146), 
and  the  Air  Force  Mission  agreement  of  November  21, 
1957  (TIAS  3951).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
San  Salvador  March  16  and  31,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  March  31,  1959. 

France 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455 ;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  memorandum  of  understanding  and  exchange  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Paris  March  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  March  21, 1959. 

Ghana 

Agreement  providing  for  duty-free  entry  into  Ghana  and 
exemption  from  internal  taxation  of  relief  supplies  and 
packages.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Accra 
April  9,  1959.     Entered  into  force  April  9,  1959. 

Paraguay 

Agreement  amending  the  Air  Force  Mission  agreement 
of  October  27,  1943,  as  amended  and  extended  (57 
Stat.  1100,  TIAS  257S  and  3339),  and  the  Army  Mission 
agreement  of  December  10,  1943,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended (57  Stat.  1184,  TIAS  2578  and  3345).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Asuncion  February  20  and 
March  30,  1959.     Entered  into  force  March  30,  1959. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  April  8  confirmed  the  following  nomi- 
nations : 

Ellis  O.  Briggs  to  be  Ambassador  to  Greece.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  press  release  199  dated  March  18. ) 

Carl  W.  Strom  to  be  Ambassador  to  Bolivia.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  press  release  201  dated  March  19.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Basic  Documents — UN  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization.  Pub.  6688.  International  Organiza- 
tion and  Conference  Series  IV,  UNESCO  35.  x,  49  pp. 
250. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  basic  documents  instrumental 
in  the  creation  of  UNESCO,  a  list  of  the  member  states, 
and  information  pertaining  to  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO. 


Department  and 


Foreign  Service  Institute.    Pub.  6747. 
Foreign  Service  Series  84.    24  pp.    150. 

Catalog  and  general  information  concerning  the  Institute 
and  its  Schools  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Languages  as  of 
January  1959. 

The  Communist  Economic  Threat.  Pub.  6777.  European 
and  British  Commonwealth  Series  53.    22  pp.    150. 

The  present  publication  is  a  condensation  of  the  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Sino-Soviet  Economic  Offensive  in  the  Less 
Developed  Countries"  and  includes  the  most  recent  data 
available  regarding  the  Communist  program  of  economic 
penetration. 

NATO— The  First  Ten  Years:  1949-1959.  Pub.  6783.  In- 
ternational Organization  and  Conference  Series  I,  40.  44 
pp.    250. 

A  pamphlet  describing  the  organization  and  accomplish- 
ments of  NATO  during  the  first  10  years  of  its  existence. 

Mutual  Security  in  Action — Tunisia.  Pub.  6784.  Near 
and  Middle  Eastern  Series  36.  12  pp.  Limited  distribu- 
tion. 

This  fact  sheet  tells  something  of  this  North  African 
nation,  its  people,  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance program,  and  the  objectives  and  accomplishments  of 
that  program  to  date. 


Some  Right  and  Wrong  Thinking  About  American  Foreigi 
Assistance.  Pub.  6790.  Far  Eastern  Series  79.  13  pp 
Limited  distribution. 

An  address  delivered  by  Thomas  E.  Naughten,  Director 
U.S.  Operations  Mission  in  Thailand,  before  the  Americai 
Association  at  Bangkok,  on  January  27, 1959. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  4158.    7  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an< 
Japan,  amending  agreement  of  August  11,  1952,  as  supple 
mented  and  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  a 
Tokyo  January  14,  1959.  Entered  into  force  January  14 
1959. 

Development  Loan  Fund — Use  of  Chinese  Currency  Re 
payments.    TIAS  4162.    6  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ant 
China.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Taipei  Decembei 
24,  1958.    Entered  into  force  December  24,  1958. 

Weather  Stations — Cooperative  Program  at  Guayaquil 

TIAS  4164.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an< 
Ecuador,  extending  agreement  of  April  24,  1957.  Ex 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  Quito  November  18  and  De 
cember  30,  1958.    Entered  into  force  December  30,  1958 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4165.   6  pp.  50 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an< 
Finland — Signed  at  Helsinki  December  30,  1958.  Entere» 
into  force  December  30,  1958.  With  related  exchange 
of  notes. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4166.   3  pp.  50 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an( 
Ecuador,  amending  agreement  of  June  30, 1958.  Exchangi 
of  notes— Dated  at  Quito  December  9  and  12,  1958.  En 
tered  into  force  December  12, 1958. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4167.   3  pp.   5i 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Italy,  amending  agreement  of  October  30,  1956,  a: 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rome  June  30 
1958.    Entered  into  force  June  30, 1958. 

Utilities  Claims  Settlement  Between  the  Unified  Com 
mand  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.   TIAS  4168.   15  pp.   100 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  th< 
Republic  of  Korea — Signed  at  Seoul  December  18,  1958 
Entered  into  force  December  18,  1958.  Operative  retro 
actively  July  1,  1957.    With  related  exchange  of  letters 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4169.   3  pp.  50 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Spain,  amending  agreement  of  October  23,  1956,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  June  11 
and  July  30,  1958.    Entered  into  force  July  30,  1958. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.     TIAS  4170.     5  pp.    50 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Othei 
Governments,  amending  convention  of  February  8,  1949- 
Dated  at  Washington  June  25,  1956.  Entered  into  forct 
January  10,  1959. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Loan  of  United  States  Nava 
Vessels  to  Japan.    TIAS  4171.    6  pp.    50. 

Proces-verbal  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Japan,  relating  to  agreement  of  May  14,  1954 — Signed  ai 
Tokyo  January  6,  1959.  With  related  exchange  of  notes- 
Dated  at  Tokyo  January  6  and  9, 1959. 
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nter-American  Progress  Through  the  Organization 
>f  American  States 


by  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 1 


It  is  most  appropriate  for  the  Council  on  World 
iffairs  of  Indianapolis  to  dedicate  this  program 
n  April  14  to  inter- American  affairs.  This  oc- 
asion  is  one  of  hundreds  of  events  which  are  tak- 
tig  place  throughout  the  21  Republics  of  America 
a  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day.  Through 
lie  years  the  attention  to  Pan  American  Day  has 
;rown  in  public  support  and  participation  to  the 
ioint  where  increasingly  it  is  becoming  in  itself 

demonstration  of  the  widespread  feeling  of  good 
teighborliness  and  interdependence  which  exists 
mong  the  peoples  of  this  continent. 

In  keeping  with  the  occasion  I  have  chosen 
rhat  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  suitable  of  all 
ubjects  discussed  today,  namely,  the  Organiza- 
ion  of  American  States.  As  most  of  you  may 
now,  April  14  is  the  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ng  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  It 
v&s  on  that  day  in  1890  that  the  First  Interna- 
ional  Conference  of  American  States  successfully 
oncluded  its  work  in  Washington  and  established 
he  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Repub- 
ics.  This  small  agency  has  grown  without  in- 
srruption,  bearing  different  names  and  going 
hrough  various  stages  of  development  until  it 
lossomed  forth  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
)rganization  of  American  States. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  throughout  most 
f  its  69  years  the  Organization  existed  without 
enefit  of  any  formally  ratified  treaty  among  the 

Address  made  before  the  Indianapolis  Council  on 
Forld  Affairs  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Apr.  14  (press  re- 
*ase  2G1  dated  Apr.  13) . 


American  states.  The  present  charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization was  not  drafted  until  1948  and  did  not 
come  into  legal  effect  until  3  years  later. 

This  simple  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  sig- 
nificant to  an  understanding  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  for  it  demonstrates  as  well  as 
anything  else  that  the  OAS  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
basic  relationship  among  the  American  Repub- 
lics. Its  strength  and  its  validity  depend  not  so 
much  upon  what  has  been  written  down  on  paper, 
important  as  its  treaty  obligations  have  come  to  be. 
Its  real  significance  is  its  expression  of  the  un- 
derlying unity  and  desire  for  cooperation  that  has 
existed  for  more  than  a  century  among  the  inde- 
pendent countries  of  the  New  World. 

The  colonizers  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
and  those  who  settled  the  present  United  States 
came  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  spoke  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  demonstrated  significant 
differences  in  their  political  and  social  institu- 
tions. However,  under  the  influence  of  the  New 
World  they  shared  certain  experiences  which  gave 
them  a  sense  of  common  destiny.  The  people  of 
both  the  English-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking 
countries  of  America  evidenced  a  strong  desire  to 
build  in  the  New  World  a  better  civilization  than 
had  existed  in  Europe,  a  civilization  incorporating 
wider  human  freedom  and  better  conditions  of 
life.  To  achieve  this  objective  they  found  it  nec- 
essary to  win  their  independence  through  revolu- 
tion. This  common  experience  was  the  genesis  of 
the  spirit  of  a  unified  America  dedicated  to  the 
defense  of  its  independence  and  the  development 
of  a  better  human  life. 
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The  great  Latin  American  Liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar,  sensed  this  destiny  of  the  Americas.  In 
1826  he  called  representatives  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  the  United  States  together  in  a 
meeting  at  Panama.  The  treaty  of  confederation 
which  this  conference  drafted  was  never  ratified. 
Like  other  great  leaders,  Bolivar  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  fellow  men  in  his  thinking  and  under- 
standing. However,  the  ideas  he  advocated  at 
that  time  persisted  throughout  the  century  and  in 
one  form  or  another  have  found  expression  in 
the  present  OAS. 

Guiding  Principles  of  American  Republics 

During  the  first  period  of  the  life  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  a  major  achievement 
was  the  development  of  certain  principles  which 
have  come  to  guide  the  relations  among  the 
American  Republics.  These  principles  are  not 
extraordinary  for  their  content,  since,  like  other 
important  moral  precepts,  they  have  been  ex- 
pressed and  advocated  on  many  occasions.  To 
illustrate,  there  is  the  principle  that  all  states  be- 
longing to  the  OAS,  regardless  of  their  respective 
size,  are  juridically  equal.  Another  principle 
now  incorporated  in  the  inter- American  rule  of 
law  is  that  states  must  settle  their  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.  This  simple  rule,  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  aspirations  of  all  mankind,  has  per- 
haps been  given  more  effective  application  among 
the  American  Republics  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  principle 
which  has  been  developed  through  the  inter- 
American  system  is  that  of  nonintervention.  This 
logical  corollary  of  .the  idea  that  all  states  are 
equal  provides  that  no  state  may  intervene  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other  state.  The 
intervention  by  strong  governments  in  the  affairs 
of  weaker  nations  had  long  been  an  accepted  in- 
ternational practice.  The  United  States  had  re- 
sorted to  it  frequently  in  Latin  America  during 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  The  re- 
sentment of  the  Latin  American  countries  against 
such  acts,  and  their  constant  fear  that  they  would 
be  repeated,  almost  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  an  inter- American  regional  system.  When  in 
1933  the  United  States  accepted  the  principle  of 
nonintervention,  a  new  era  of  mutual  confidence 


and  cooperation  opened  up  before  the  America: 
Republics. 

Let  me  speak  as  clearly  as  possible  at  this  poinl 
This  very  doctrine,  negative  sounding  in  name 
has  contributed  positively  to  the  strengthening  oj 
democracy  and  freedom  in  the  hemisphere.  Th 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

As  the  clouds  of  World  War  II  darkened  th 
horizon  in  the  late  thirties,  the  American  Repul 
lies  drew  closer  together.  They  established  th 
system  of  consultation  on  matters  of  mutual  ir 
terest.  They  intensified  their  cooperation  in  prac 
tical  programs  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  o 
the  security  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  promotio 
of  better  economic,  social,  and  cultural  condition 
of  life. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  benefit  of  a  long  an 
practical  experience  that  the  delegates  of  th 
American  Republics  meeting  in  Bogota  in  194; 
set  forth  in  the  charter  which  they  drafted  fo 
the  OAS  the  statement  that  its  purpose  was  t 
strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  the  cont 
nent  and  to  promote  its  economic  and  cultural  de 
velopment.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  how  th 
OAS  is  meeting  its  responsibilities  with  respec 
to  these  two  fundamental  purposes  that  so  vitall 
affect  the  welfare  of  each  of  its  21  member  state; 

Cooperative  Action  for  Regional  Defense 

The  security  of  the  American  Continent  ha 
long  been  a  major  objective  of  the  United  State; 
It  was  the  objective  of  one  of  the  first  great  pre 
nouncements  of  our  foreign  policy,  namely,  th 
Monroe  Doctrine.  For  more  than  a  century  afte 
the  expression  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Unite 
States  assumed  a  major  responsibility  for  assurin 
the  continued  independence  and  security  of  th 
countries  of  the  New  World. 

Beginning  with  World  War  II,  however,  it  be 
came  clear  to  the  United  States  and  its  neighbor 
in  Latin  America  that  the  responsibility  for  pre 
tecting  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemispher 
had  to  be  shared  by  agreement  and  cooperativ 
action  among  all  the  independent  republics.  Thi 
idea  received  effective  expression  during  Worl 
War  II.  It  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  Treat 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  signed  in  1947,  which  sets  fort 
the  basic  security  provisions  of  the  OAS.  Thi 
treaty  was  the  first  of  the  regional  defense  treatie 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  and  in  im 
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ortant  respects  it  served  as  a  model  for  the  North 
Ltlantic  Treaty  and  later  regional  pacts. 

Under  the  Rio  Treaty  an  armed  attack  against 
ny  American  state  is  considered  an  attack  against 
11  American  states  and  all  are  obligated  to  go  to 
le  assistance  of  the  victims.  Moreover,  either 
n  armed  attack  or  any  other  act  or  threat  of 
ggression  that  menaces  the  political  independ- 
tice  or  territorial  integrity  of  an  American  state 
an  justify  consultation  among  the  21  member 
tates  to  agree  upon  the  collective  measures  that 
hould  be  taken. 

The  Rio  Treaty,  therefore,  provides  a  firm 
oundation  for  the  solidarity  of  the  American  Re- 
ublics  in  the  defense  of  the  continent.  Upon  this 
oundation  rests  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
lent  in  its  military  cooperation  with  the  Latin 
unerican  countries.  A  major  feature  of  this  co- 
perative  program  involves  U.S.  military  train- 
ag  missions.  Although  some  of  these  missions 
rare  instituted  as  far  back  as  1925,  their  func- 
ions  now  are  related  to  preparations  for  hemi- 
pheric  defense  under  the  Rio  Treaty.  Currently 
here  are  missions  in  18  countries — in  each  in- 
tance  at  the  request  of  the  host  government. 
?hey  serve  in  a  strictly  advisory  capacity  and  do 
Lot  become  involved  in  local  military  operations 
r  perform  command  functions. 

The  Rio  Treaty  makes  no  provision  for  any 
tanding  forces  under  the  control  of  the  OAS.  It 
loes,  however,  establish  the  responsibility  of  every 
American  Republic  to  cooperate  for  the  defense 
>f  the  continent.  Through  the  Inter- American 
Defense  Board  plans  for  continental  defense  are 
worked  out  that  would  form  the  basis  for  mili- 
ary cooperation  in  time  of  need.  This  need 
ould  arise  at  some  unforeseen  moment.  With 
he'  issues  so  clearly  drawn  between  the  Commu- 
list  world  and  the  free  world,  it  is  reassuring 
o  know  that  we  have  such  close  security  ties  to 
Jrevent  aggression  against  any  country  in  the 
lemisphere. 

The  Rio  Treaty  does  not  disregard  the  problem 
)f  maintaining  peace  and  security  within  the  con- 
tinent as  well  as  security  from  outside  attack, 
rhe  treaty  has  now  been  brought  into  active  op- 
iration  four  times  with  respect  to  disputes  be- 
tween American  states.  In  all  cases  the  prompt 
md  energetic  action  of  the  OAS  quickly  termi- 
nated such  fighting  as  had  broken  out  and  led  to 


an  eventual  peaceful  solution  of  the  issue  which 
had  prompted  the  conflict. 

Honduras-Nicaragua  Border  Dispute 

The  most  recent  of  these  cases  was  a  longstand- 
ing border  dispute  between  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua 2  years  ago.  Fighting  had  actually  broken 
out  along  the  disputed  section  of  the  frontier 
when  both  Governments  brought  the  case  to  the 
OAS  and  called  for  the  application  of  the  Rio 
Treaty.2  The  Council,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  called  for  a 
meeting  of  foreign  ministers  but  immediately 
took  certain  decisions  provisionally,  as  it  is  au- 
thorized to  do.  An  investigating  committee  of 
five  countries  was  appointed  and  within  24  hours 
was  on  its  way  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  This 
group  visited  both  countries  and  immediately 
brought  the  influence  of  the  entire  inter- Ameri- 
can community  to  bear  upon  the  contending  par- 
ties. A  cease-fire  was  first  arranged.  With  the 
aid  of  military  advisers  provided  by  various 
member  governments  of  the  OAS,  a  quick  analy- 
sis of  the  deployment  of  troops  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  was  made  and  a  plan  was  drawn  up 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  forces  on  both 
sides.  After  2  days  of  intensive  negotiation  with 
both  parties,  the  OAS  committee  was  able  to  se- 
cure the  agreement  of  each  to  that  plan. 

After  the  fighting  had  stopped  and  a  practical 
system  had  been  established  to  prevent  a  further 
contact  between  the  military  forces,  the  situation 
soon  reached  the  point  where  more  serious  politi- 
cal negotiations  could  be  encouraged.  With  the 
continued  encouragement  of  the  OAS,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Council  meeting  in  Washington,  a 
pact  was  drawn  up  between  the  two  Governments 
under  which  they  agreed  to  take  their  dispute  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,3  where  the 
case  is  now  being  litigated.  Thus,  through  the 
prompt  action  of  the  OAS,  in  accord  with  sacred 
treaties,  an  incipient  inter-American  war  had 
been  nipped  in  the  bud. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  both  Governments 
faced  problems  arising  out  of  the  activities  of 
political  refugees  in  each  country,  the  Govern- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1957,  p.  811. 
Ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1957,  p.  273. 
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ments  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  resorted  again 
to  the  spirit  of  the  OAS  and  its  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  international  disputes.  On  February  26 
they  signed  in  the  presence  of  important  digni- 
taries of  the  OAS  a  new  treaty  prescribing  meas- 
ures under  which  they  would  attempt  to  control 
political  refugees  and  minimize  the  problems  to 
their  international  relations  which  might  result 
from  their  activities. 

Present  Tensions  in  Caribbean  Area 

It  has  been  said  with  justice,  I  believe,  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  repeated  demonstrations  given  by 
the  American  Republics  of  their  desire  to  main- 
tain peace  and  security  and  the  experience  show- 
ing that  the  OAS  provides  effective  means  for 
stopping  disputes  and  promoting  peaceful  settle- 
ments, it  is  now  inconceivable  that  war  should 
break  out  between  American  Republics.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  true.  However,  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  say  that  the  present  situation  of  ten- 
sion among  countries  in  the  Caribbean  area  puts 
the  OAS  again  to  a  severe  test  of  its  capacity  to 
maintain  peace  and  security. 

As  in  former  years,  the  present  international 
tensions  of  the  Caribbean  are  directly  related  to 
the  activities  of  political  exiles  and  refugees  who, 
while  enjoying  territorial  asylum  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, direct  their  efforts  toward  overthrow  of  the 
governments  in  their  own  countries.  Such  situ- 
ations are  neither  new  nor  confined  to  any  one  po- 
litical group.  They  have  at  various  times  been 
conducted  by  those  labeled  as  "dictator  haters" 
and  those  labeled  as  "dictator  mongers." 

Under  various  treaties,  notably  the  charter  of 
the  OAS  and  the  Inter- American  Convention  on 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  in  the  Event  of 
Civil  Strife,  the  American  Republics  are  obligated 
to  prevent  the  use  of  their  territory  as  a  base  for 
armed  bands  attempting  the  overthrow  of  other 
recognized  governments  and  are  enjoined  from 
any  form  of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries.  They  are  furthermore  obligated 
under  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  any  country  that  suffers  an  armed 
attack. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  American  state  would  place  in  jeopardy  the 
hard-won  achievements  of  the  inter-American 
system  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
by  permitting  violations  of  these  basic  treaty  obli- 
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gations  to  take  place.    This  view,  I  am  happy  t] 
say,  is  shared  by  the  preponderant  weight  of  pull 
lie  opinion  throughout  the  American  Republic  1 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such  interver I 
tionist  efforts  not  only  violate  the  principles  of  th 
inter- American  system  of  peace  and  security ;  the ! 
are  also  self-defeating.   As  that  outstanding  Lati 
American  statesman  and  former  Secretary  Ger 
eral    of    the    OAS,    President    Alberto    Llera 
Camargo  of  Colombia,  recently  said, 

Every  effort  at  international  intervention  has  pe 
mitted  governments  which  violate  human  rights  to  arou£ 
among  their  peoples  a  wave  of  nationalism  which  cloak 
protects,  and  consolidates  violations  that  are  carried  ov 
against  the  essential  rights  of  the  human  person. 

Democracy  must  come  from  within  each  state  and 
people ;  it  cannot  be  imposed  from  outside. 

In  various  quarters  the  question  has  been  raise 
as  to  why  the  OAS  has  not  taken  up  the  presen 
situation  of  international  tension  in  the  Carit 
bean  with  a  view  to  restoring  a  greater  degree  o 
international  confidence  in  that  area.  The  answe 
is  simple.  Excellent  though  the  inter- America: 
procedures  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  se 
curity  are,  there  exists  an  important  gap  in  th 
powers  of  the  OAS.  In  order  to  invoke  th 
Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  either  an  actual  attacl 
or  threat  of  aggression  must  exist,  or  the  territor 
or  sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  ai 
American  state  must  be  affected  by  a  fact  or  situ 
ation  endangering  the  peace  and  security  o 
America.  The  Council  of  the  OAS  is  not  em 
powered  to  take  cognizance  of  an  internationa 
dispute  except  by  invoking  that  treaty.  The  In 
ter- American  Peace  Committee,  the  other  prin 
cipal  agent  of  the  OAS  in  the  field  of  peacefu 
relations,  has  no  authority  to  take  an  initiative  ii 
regard  to  a  controversy  between  states;  it  mus 
wait  until  both  parties  agree  to  bring  their  disputi 
before  it.  Thus  the  OAS  is  in  a  sense  left  im 
potent  in  the  face  of  international  tension  anc 
must  await  the  outbreak  of  a  controversy  befon 
it  can  exercise  even  a  moderating  influence.  I  be 
lieve  this  situation  merits  the  serious  study  of  th( 
American  governments  at  this  stage,  with  a  vie^ 
to  deciding  whether  some  further  improvemeni 
may  not  be  advisable  in  the  inter- American  peac* 
system,  of  which  we  are  rightly  so  proud. 

Role  of  OAS  in  Economic  Affairs 

The  structure,  and  certainly  the  operating  tech 
niques,  of  our  regional  organization  should  be  kepi 
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nder  constant  review.  New  challenges  and  op- 
ortunities  regularly  appear  before  us.  This  has 
een  particularly  true  in  the  last  few  years  with 
espect  to  economic  affairs.  It  has  been  customary 
a  some  quarters  recently  to  question  the  role  of 
tie  OAS  in  economic  affairs,  asking  why  it  has 
ot  solved  economic  problems  as  effectively  as  it 
as  solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  peace  and 
ecurity.   Let's  look  at  the  record. 

The  very  fact  that  the  OAS  has  succeeded  in 
eveloping  so  firm  a  base  for  peace  and  security 
raong  the  American  nations  constitutes  an  im- 
portant prerequisite  to  economic  progress  in  the 
anericas.  Conflicts  and  wars  amongst  the  Amer- 
ian  states  would  gravely  obstruct  efforts  to  im- 
rove  their  economies.  Conversely,  every  time  a 
Miflict  is  resolved  and  confidence  in  the  peace 
pstem  of  the  Americas  grows,  it  becomes  possible 
or  the  American  nations  to  devote  their  energies 
nd  resources  more  fully  to  constructive  peaceful 
evelopment. 

Furthermore,  the  OAS  has  in  fact  carried  out 
nportant  activities  in  the  economic  and  social  field 
rhich  are  often  overlooked  and  sometimes  neg- 
ated. The  technical  cooperation  program  of  the 
)AS,  planned  by  and  carried  out  under  the  su- 
ervision  of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
ocial  Council,  is  a  modest  but  significant  step 
ontributing  to  the  training  of  badly  needed  tech- 
ical  personnel  throughout  the  American  Repub- 
cs.  This  program  is  capable  of  expansion  to  any 
roportions  the  governments  wish  consistent  with 
tie  realities  of  effective  administration. 

The  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
il  and  the  Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
affairs  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  pro- 
ides  the  technical  secretariat,  have  produced  im- 
ortant  analyses  of  inter-American  economic 
roblems. 

In  the  economic  and  social  field  many  important 
ctivities  are  being  carried  out  through  the  spe- 
ialized  organizations  of  the  OAS,  such  as  the 
'an  American  Health  Organization,  the  Inter- 
Linerican  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  and 
ie  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
[istory,  to  name  a  few.  The  expansion  of  the 
ctivities  of  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agri- 
ultural  Sciences  was  one  of  the  major  recom- 
lendations  of  the  Inter-American  Committee  of 
'residential  Representatives,  called  at  the  initia- 
ive  of  President  Eisenhower  in  1956-57,  and  now 


awaits  appropriate  action  by  the  member  gov- 
ernments. 

Operation  Pan  America 

The  past  year,  however,  has  seen  a  concentrated 
effort  to  broaden  the  scope  of  inter- American  co- 
operation in  economic  fields  through  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  An  opportunity  to 
consider  these  problems  in  the  broadest  continental 
sense  was  given  by  the  initiative  of  the  President 
of  Brazil.  Last  May,  President  Kubitschek  wrote 
to  President  Eisenhower4  concerning  the  desir- 
ability of  reviewing  the  strength  of  our  hemi- 
sphere relations  and  determining  what  measures, 
particularly  in  the  economic  field,  will  be  desirable 
to  give  added  vitality  to  the  solidarity  and  co- 
operation of  the  American  Republics.  As  a  result 
of  President  Eisenhower's  cordial  response  and 
the  favorable  reaction  that  was  evoked  through- 
out the  other  American  nations,  a  renewed  effort 
to  work  out  additional  measures  of  economic  co- 
operation was  launched.  The  Brazilian  Presi- 
dent gave  this  effort  the  name  of  "Operation  Pan 
America." 

Last  September  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics  meeting  informally  in  Wash- 
ington agreed  to  establish  a  Special  Committee 
under  the  aegis  of  the  OAS  to  work  out  the  fur- 
ther measures  of  economic  cooperation  under  the 
broad  concept  of  Operation  Pan  America.5  This 
Committee  has  met  once  in  Washington  and  will 
meet  at  the  end  of  this  month  again  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

As  it  now  appears,  there  will  emerge  from  this 
Buenos  Aires  conference  a  number  of  important 
decisions  covering  a  wide  variety  of  economic  ac- 
tivities. They  will  in  no  sense  pretend  to  resolve 
all  economic  problems  of  the  hemisphere.  They 
should,  however,  constitute  a  concrete  and  positive 
achievement  in  two  respects:  (1)  to  reassure  the 
peoples  of  all  the  American  Republics  of  the  sin- 
cere and  strong  desire  of  all  the  American  states 
to  work  together  for  the  economic  progress  of  the 
entire  OAS  family ;  and  (2)  to  establish  the  struc- 
ture of  a  more  effective  cooperation  with  respect 
to  certain  basic  problems. 

First,  the  OAS  will  undertake  a  broader  and 


1  For  text  of  President  Kubitsehek's  letter  and  President 
Eisenhower's  reply,  see  ibid.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090. 
8  For  text  of  communique,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  575. 
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more  intensified  program  of  analyzing  with  indi- 
vidual countries  the  specific  economic  problems 
they  face  at  the  present  stage  of  development. 
Each  Latin  American  country  which  wishes  to 
avail  itself  of  this  service  will  thereby  be  enabled 
to  obtain  a  clearer  and  better  picture  of  the  na- 
ture of  its  problems  and,  therefore,  of  the  steps 
it  should  take  to  encourage  the  forces  of  economic 
progress  to  get  under  way  more  rapidly. 

Second,  the  American  nations  will  have  at  their 
disposal  a  new  financial  institution,  the  charter 
of  which  has  been  drafted  during  the  past  3 
months  by  a  special  committee  convened  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council.6  One  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  new  institution  will  be  to  assist  the 
member  governments  in  formulating  their  eco- 
nomic plans  and  in  preparing  specific  projects  that 
will  merit  sympathetic  consideration  for  financing. 

Third,  additional  sources  of  both  public  and 
private  capital  will  become  available.  The  first 
and  most  significant  step  forward  in  this  respect 
is  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It 
will  have  initially  a  total  capital  of  $1  billion, 
which  may  be  increased  to  $1.5  billion.  Its  ex- 
clusive attention  to  Latin  America  will  assure  the 
most  sympathetic  possible  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  those  countries  for  additional  public 
capital. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Special  Committee,  additional  emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  study  of  methods  for  encour- 
aging the  wider  investment  of  private  capital  in 
the  Latin  American  area.  This  large  and  diffi- 
cult problem  is  a  constant  source  of  interest  and 
concern  on  the  part  of  all  governments  that  de- 
sire to  promote  economic  progress  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. With  the  strains  upon  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  because  of  its  many  commitments 
throughout  the  world  in  the  interest  of  strength- 
ening freedom  and  independence,  and  with  strin- 
gent budget  situations  in  many  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  the  investment  of  capital 
needed  for  economic  growth  in  Latin  America, 
or  anywhere  else,  must  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  great  resources  of  private  enterprise. 
Some  Latin  American  countries  have  made  nota- 
ble progress  in  this  respect.  That  progress  can 
be  accelerated  by  further  attention  to  the  concrete 
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problems  of  private  investment,  and  in  that  effort  j 
the  OAS  will  lend  renewed  and  extended  assist- 
ance to  the  member  governments,  although  the 
responsibility  necessarily  rests  on  these  govern-  j 
ments. 

Fourth,  as  a  result  of  the  studies  of  economic 
cooperation  through  the  OAS  during  the  past 
year,  it  is  planned  to  hold  periodic  conferences  in 
which  member  governments  will  be  represented  by 
their  top  economists.  The  function  of  these  con- 
ferences will  be  to  review  the  economic  develop- 
ment in  each  country  and,  by  an  exchange  of  views 
at  this  high  level  of  economic  competence  and 
skill,  to  obtain  clearer  ideas  on  how  specific  prob- 
lems can  be  dealt  with  and  how  progress  can  be 
maintained. 

Problems  for  Future  Attention 

The  foregoing  does  not  in  any  sense  exhaust' 
the  ideas  and  suggestions  which  would  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Special  Committee  at  its  meeting  in 
Buenos  Aires  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Nor  does 
it  in  any  sense,  as  I  have  indicated,  exhaust  the 
problems  that  face  the  American  nations.  Sev- 
eral problems  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  fu- 
ture and  the  continuing  positive  attention  of  the 
member  governments. 

For  example,  the  problem  of  commodities  re- 
mains a  major  one  affecting  the  economic  life  of 
the  American  Republics.  Dependent  as  they  are 
upon  export  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  to 
the  world  markets,  and  principally  the  United 
States,  the  Latin  American  countries  are  highly 
sensitive  to  the  fluctuations  of  marketing  condi- 
tions, particularly  prices  of  the  products  they 
sell.  Excessive  fluctuations  in  these  prices  create 
problems  both  for  selling  and  purchasing  coun- 
tries. Yet  the  question  of  how  to  curb  these  ex- 
cessive fluctuations  remains  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  the  whole  field  of  international  economic 
cooperation.  At  this  stage  the  OAS  has  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  study  groups  on  cer- 
tain specific  commodities  and  will  continue  to  en- 
courage the  search  for  practical  measures  that 
will  help  meet  this  all-important  problem. 

The  movement  for  a  more  effective  treatment  of 
economic  problems  through  the  OAS  is  in  full 
swing.  The  present  stage  of  developments  in  this 
respect  presents  a  justifiable  cause  for  optimism 
and  renewed  confidence  in  our  inter-American 
regional  system.    Economic  problems  are  in  many 
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aspects  more  complex  than  any  others  which  the 
►AS  has  attempted  to  handle  heretofore.  To  cite 
oly  one  illustration,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
lat  problems  of  international  trade  can  rarely 
9  approached  on  an  exclusively  regional  basis. 
Iven  a  problem  such  as  that  of  the  coffee  trade, 
hich  is  predominantly  related  to  Latin  America, 
innot  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  without  taking 
lto  account  the  part  which  other  areas  of  the 
orld  also  play.  Thus  regional  efforts  must  be 
)ordinated  with  those  of  a  worldwide  scope  in 
lany  cases. 

In  fact  the  efforts  of  any  regional  organization 
i  any  field  of  activity  must  be  related  to  and 
itegrated  with  the  worldwide  efforts  of  the  mem- 
er  states,  and  others,  who  are  joined  in  the  United 
ations.  The  great  advantage  of  the  Organiza- 
on  of  American  States  is  that  it  draws  upon  the 
jecial  tradition  of  cooperation  and  the  experi- 
ice  of  common  action  that  have  been  developed 
l  this  hemisphere.  Eegional  problems  can  be 
pproached  with  maximum  understanding  both 
f  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  the  methods  for 
jsolving  them.  In  no  other  area  has  this  been 
Btter  demonstrated  than  in  the  maintenance  of 
eace  and  security,  where  prompt  action  by  the 
jgional  organization,  working  in  the  context  of  a 
>ng  historical  development  of  peaceful  and  legal 
Lethods  for  resolving  disputes,  has  borne  par- 
cularly  good  fruit. 

These  efforts  in  no  way  conflict  with  those  of 
xe  United  Nations.  The  unanimous  view  of  the 
jnerican  states  in  that  respect  is  evidenced  by 
\eir  statement  in  the  charter  of  the  OAS  that  the 
•rganization  is  a  regional  agency  within  the 
Ihited  Nations  and  that  nothing  in  the  charter 
f  the  OAS  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  the 
[ghts  and  obligations  of  the  American  states 
nder  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  repre- 
jnts  an  experience  perhaps  unique  in  history  of 
ie  gradually  greater  sharing  of  responsibility 
igarding  basic  problems  among  a  group  of  coun- 
*ies,  ranging  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and 
lost  powerful.  A  half  century  ago  the  United 
tates  assumed  for  itself  the  responsibility  for 
laintaining  peace  in  this  hemisphere.  We  now 
xare  that  responsibility  with  the  other  members 
f  the  OAS.  In  the  fields  of  economic  affairs 
re  are  increasingly  working  out  with  our  sister 
apublics   the   mechanisms   that   will   enable   us 


likewise  to  share  the  responsibility  for  coping 
with  problems  directly  affecting  the  basic  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  all  the  member  states.  This 
process  offers  to  all  the  American  states  a  great 
opportunity  to  help  build  a  free  world  based  upon 
mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 

The  OAS  is,  therefore,  both  a  practical  reality 
and  a  symbol  of  an  ideal  toward  which  we  are 
striving  in  our  international  relationships.  It  has 
significance  far  beyond  its  immediate  area  of  ap- 
plication. It  is  the  antithesis  of  the  imperialistic 
subordination  of  smaller  states  which  is  practiced 
by  the  Communist  powers.  It  is  an  instrument  of 
inter- American  cooperation  which  we  are  gradu- 
ally perfecting.  As  this  is  done,  we  will  increase 
the  faith  of  peoples  everywhere  in  their  own  abil- 
ity to  achieve  with  dignity  and  independence  those 
two  objectives  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  life  of  the 
American  Continent :  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  the  development  of  a  better  life  for  mankind. 


U.S.  Ambassadors  Meet  at  Santiago 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  24 
(press  release  283)  that  a  conference  of  the  U.S. 
Ambassadors  from  the  10  countries  of  South 
America  will  be  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  on  May 
7,  8,  and  9.  Ambassadors  from  U.S.  missions  in 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela will  attend. 

Officers  of  the  Department  of  State  attending 
the  conference  will  be  headed  by  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Loy  W.  Henderson  and  will  include 
Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter- American  Affairs,  and  Ambassador  John  C. 
Dreier,  U.S.  representative  on  the  OAS  Council. 
Rollin  S.  Atwood,  ICA  Regional  Director  for 
Latin  American  Operations,  and  G.  Lewis 
Schmidt,  Acting  Assistant  Director  for  Latin 
America  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  will  also 
participate. 

The  meeting,  like  that  held  at  San  Salvador 
from  April  9  to  11  and  attended  by  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors in  the  12  countries  of  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  American  area,1  will  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  exchange  of  views  on  current  political 
and  economic  developments  in  the  area  in  their 
relation  to  U.S.  policy. 


1  Bulletin  of  May  4,  1959,  p.  634. 
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Comments  on  the  Responsibility  of  States 


by  Loftus  Becker 
Legal  Adviser 1 


The  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  are  close.  They  are  close  not  only 
because  of  geography  but  because  of  common 
ideals  and  aspirations  for  a  fuller  life,  lived  in 
peace  and  decency,  which  have  inspired  the 
peoples  of  this  hemisphere.  Our  mutual  rela- 
tions in  recent  years  have  witnessed  our  joint  ef- 
fort in  defeating  common  enemies  and  in  estab- 
lishing our  mutual  security  against  future 
contingencies. 

These  recent  years  have  also  witnessed  increas- 
ingly closer  economic  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  to  meet  those 
pressing  needs  of  the  present  and  future  which 
have  been  impressed  upon  the  public  imagination 
through  the  phrase  "economic  development." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere  for  physical  better- 
ment and,  through  it,  a  richer  life  is  the  driving 
force  in  the  Americas  today. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  magic  of  science, 
technology,  and  industry,  together  with  the  rising 
skills  and  educational  levels  of  our  peoples  has 
brought  home  to  all  the  fact  that  poverty  and 
hopelessness  no  longer  need  be  tolerated  because 
nothing  can  be  done.  Our  peoples  know  that  these 
things  need  not  be  the  "way  of  the  world,"  that 
they  can  be  diminished  and  abolished  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  human  beings.  Human  be- 
ings, acting  cooperatively,  can  apply  science,  tech- 
nology, and  industry  to  the  process  of  capital 
formation  so  as  to  increase  the  productivity  of 


1  Address  made  before  the  Inter- American  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  Miami,  Fla.,  on  Apr.  14  (press  release  262  dated 
Apr.  13). 
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human  beings — increase  their  output  of  the  thin; 
that  they  need  to  eat,  to  wear,  to  house  themselves 
to  educate  themselves,  and  to  enjoy  a  richer  men 
tal  and  spiritual  life. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  necessar 
capital  can  be  accumulated  and  put  to  work  e: 
ficiently  to  achieve  these  ends.  The  United  State 
and  the  Latin  American  Republics  have  testifie 
very  recently  to  their  conviction  that  all  avenue 
which  lead  to  the  formation  and  application  o 
capital  to  the  needs  of  economic  developmer 
must  be  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  none. 

On  April  8,  1959 — just  6  days  ago — after 
months  of  negotiation,  a  Specialized  Commits 
convened  by  the  Inter- American  Economic  an 
Social  Council,  which  is  the  principal  econonx 
organ  of  the  Organization  of  American  State 
opened  for  signature  the  Final  Act  resulting  f roi 
its  deliberations,  including  as  a  part  thereof  ti 
draft  of  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.2  The  pui 
pose  of  the  Bank,  with  an  authorized  capital  stoc 
and  a  fund  for  special  operations  totaling  $1  bi 
lion,  is  "to  contribute  to  the  acceleration  of  tl 
process  of  economic  development  of  the  membf 
countries,  individually  and  collectively."  To  in 
plement  this  purpose,  the  draft  articles  of  agrei 
ment  make  clear  that,  among  its  functions,  tl 
first  and  foremost  function  of  the  Bank  is  "to  pn 
mote  the  investment  of  public  and  private  capiti 
for  development  purposes."  There  could  be  r 
clearer  recognition  that  in  the  process  of  econom: 
development  there  is  a  need  for  increasin 
amounts  of  both  public  and  private  capital  i 


'  Bulletin  of  May  4, 1959,  p.  646. 
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rder  to  achieve  the  economic  development  which 

so  necessary. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  law  in  a  democracy 
rists  for  the  sake  of  the  people's  interests  that 
lay  be  vindicated  and  protected  thereby.  In  view 
£  the  overriding  public  interest  which  requires 
;onomic  development  through  public  and  pri- 
ate  investment  for  development  purposes,  noth- 
lg  we  lawyers  do  can  be  more  important  than 
)  foster  this  overriding  public  purpose,  and 
othing  that  we  can  refrain  from  doing  is  more 
nportant  than  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  ac- 
jmplishment  of  this  public  purpose.  Just  as  we 
icilitate  public  and  private  investment  through 
le  creation  of  institutions  such  as  the  Inter- 
jnerican  Development  Bank,  which  will  be  able 
)  lend  money  to  both  public  and  private  organi- 
itions  for  economic  development  purposes,  so 
e  should  avoid  undercutting  economic  develop- 
lent  through  so-called  legal  principles  which 
reate  a  climate  not  conducive  to  economic 
evelopment. 

I  am  not  here  taking  issue  with  the  right  of  any 
Duntry  to  take  private  property  for  public  pur- 
oses  upon  payment  of  just  compensation.  The 
ight  of  a  country  to  do  that  is  not  and  never  has 
een  an  issue.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
itates  confirms  both  the  right  of  the  Government 
f  the  United  States  to  take  private  property  for 
ublic  use  and  its  obligations  to  pay  just  compensa- 
lon  when  it  does  so.  This  is  in  accord  with  inter- 
ational  law.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  an  effort 
?hich  has  been  made  by  some  to  establish  legal 
rinciples  which  can  amount  to  a  state's  taking 
rivate  property  without  just  compensation.  In 
his  connection  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you 
ome  recent  events  at  the  1958  meeting  of  the 
nter-American  Juridical  Committee  in  Rio  de 
aneiro,  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  unhelp- 
ul  in  achieving  our  common  objectives. 

'rinciples  Stated  by  Juridical  Committee 

The  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference  held  at 
Caracas  in  1954  adopted  a  resolution  reading  as 
ollows : 

To  recommend  to  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists 
ad  its  permanent  committee,  the  Inter-American  Juridi- 
al  Committee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  preparation  of  a 
tudy  or  report  on  the  contribution  the  American  Conti- 
ent  has  made  to  the  development  and  to  the  codification 
f  the  principles  of  international  law  that  govern  the 
esponsibility  of  the  State. 


The  resolution  was  considered  by  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee  at  its  1958  meet- 
ing. The  Committee  recommended  that  the 
American  Governments  "incorporate  into  an  ap- 
propriate convention,  statement,  or  similar  instru- 
ment the  principles  that  should  govern  the  inter- 
national responsibility  of  the  state."  On  page  8 
of  the  Committee's  report  the  following  statement 
appears : 

With  respect  to  this,  we  believe  that  such  an  instrument 
might  include,  among  others,  the  following  principles 
that  have  been  accepted  by  a  majority  of  our  countries, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  form  part  of  Latin  American 
international  law  as  well  as,  in  certain  aspects,  of  Ameri- 
can international  law. 

Since  the  report  of  the  Committee  will  next  be 
considered  by  the  Inter-American  Council  of 
Jurists  in  August  of  this  year  and  possibly  by  the 
next  Inter- American  Conference,  it  may  be  useful 
to  discuss  some  of  the  alleged  principles.  One  of 
them  is  the  following : 

The  state  is  not  responsible  for  acts  or  omissions  with 
respect  to  aliens  except  in  those  cases  where  it  has,  under 
its  own  laws,  the  same  responsibility  toward  its  nationals. 

It  seems  clear  that,  if  that  alleged  principle  is 
accepted  and  a  state  expropriates  property  of  an 
alien,  it  is  not  obligated  to  pay  compensation  there- 
for if  under  its  laws  it  is  not  obligated  to  pay  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  expropriated  property 
of  its  national.  This  is,  of  course,  contrary  to  gen- 
erally accepted  principles  of  international  law 
which  require  a  state  to  pay  compensation  for 
the  taking  of  private  property  of  aliens.  For 
example,  in  an  unanimous  decision  of  the  General 
Claims  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico, 
under  the  convention  of  September  8, 1923,  it  was 
stated  in  the  claim  of  the  Melczer  Mining  Com- 
pany that : 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  legal  authority  in  support  of 
the  statement  that  an  alien  is  entitled  to  compensation 
for  confiscated  property.  (Opinions,  1929,  pages  228  and 
233.) 

Consequently  the  fact  that  the  domestic  law  may 
or  may  not  provide  compensation  is  wholly  irrele- 
vant. The  supremacy  of  international  law  over 
domestic  law  is  clearly  established  by  decisions  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  In 
the  case  of  the  Free  Zones  of  Upper  Savoy,  the 
court  held  that  "...  it  is  certain  that  France 
cannot  rely  on  her  own  legislation  to  limit  the 
scope    of    her    international    obligations.  .  .  ." 
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( Series  A/B  number  46  (1932). )3  The  Permanent 
Court  held  similarly  in  its  opinion  on  Treatment  of 
Polish  Nationals  in  Danzig  that  "a  State  cannot 
adduce  as  against  another  State  its  own  Constitu- 
tion with  a  view  to  evading  obligations  incumbent 
upon  it  under  international  law.  .  .  ."  (Series 
A/B  number  44  ( 1932 ) . ) 4  See  also  additional  au- 
thorities on  this  point  in  the  Report  of  the  Agent 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Shufelt  claim  (United 
States)  against  Guatemala  (U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1932,  pages  77  to  81  and  599  to 
602 ;  also  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator,  pages  851 
and  871). 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that 
the  principle  as  stated  by  the  Juridical  Commit- 
tee would  run  counter  to  accepted  principles  of 
international  law  unless  it  is  amended  by  adding 
language  along  the  following  lines:  ".  .  .  except 
where  the  treatment  of  the  alien  is  in  contraven- 
tion of  accepted  principles  of  international  law." 
That  language  is  patterned  after  article  3  of  the 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Rights  of  Aliens 
signed  by  15  American  Republics  at  Mexico  City 
in  1902,  which  provided  for  the  presentation  of 
claims  in  diplomatic  channels  in  cases  involving 
a  denial  of  justice  "or  of  evident  violation  of  the 
principles  of  international  law." 

Another  alleged  principle  is  stated  by  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

The  state  is  not  responsible  for  damages  suffered 
by  aliens  as  a  result  of  fortuitous  [unforeseen]  events, 
among  which  are  included  acts  of  insurrection  and  civil 
war. 

If  this  paragraph  could  properly  be  interpreted, 
or  limited,  to  mean  that  a  state  is  not  responsible 
for  so-called  war  damages,  that  is,  damages  inci- 
dent to  the  conduct  of  military  operations,  it 
would  be  acceptable.  However,  as  drafted  it 
would  seem  to  exclude  responsibility  for  losses  or 
damages  sustained  from  the  requisitioning  of 
property  of  aliens  by  the  constituted  authorities, 
or  by  revolutionary  forces  which  are  successful, 
for  which  losses  the  state  is  regarded  as  respon- 
sible under  generally  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  (See  "Harvard  Research  in 
International  Law,"  23  American  Journal  of  In- 


'  II  Hudson,  World  Court  Reports,  pp.  508  and  561. 
4  Ibid.,  pp.  788  and  804. 


ternational  Law,  Supplement,  April  1929,  pages; 
195  and  196;  Nielsen,  International  Law  Appliedt 
to  Reclamations,  pages  31  and  32;  Ralston,  The- 
Law  and  Procedure  of  International  Tribunals, 
pages  343  and  344.) 

We  now  come  to  the  final  alleged  principle  of 
international  law  as  asserted  by  the  Juridical 
Committee  in  the  following  terms  (pages  8  to  9) : 

The  responsibility  of  the  state,  insofar  as  judicial  pro- 
tection is  concerned,  should  be  considered  fulfilled  when 
it  places  the  necessary  national  courts  and  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  aliens  every  time  they  exercise  their  rights. 
A  state  cannot  make  diplomatic  representations  in  order 
to  protect  its  nationals  or  to  refer  a  controversy  to  a 
court  of  international  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose,  when 
the  said  nationals  have  had  available  the  means  to  place 
their  case  before  the  competent  courts  of  the  respective 
state. 

Therefore : 

a.  There  is  no  denial  of  justice  when  aliens  have  had 
available  the  means  to  place  their  cases  before  the  com' 
petent  domestic  courts  of  the  respective  state. 

b.  The  state  has  fulfilled  its  international  responsi 
bility  when  the  judicial  authority  passes  down  its  de 
cision,  even  though  it  declares  the  claim,  action,  oi 
recourse  brought  by  the  alien  to  be  inadmissible. 

c.  The  state  has  no  international  responsibility  witfc 
regard  to  the  judicial  decision,  whatever  it  may  be,  even 
if  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  claimant. 

d.  The  state  is  responsible  for  damages  suffered  bj 
aliens  when  it  is  guilty  of  a  denial  of  justice. 


Pact  of  Bogota 

That  part  of  the  draft  relating  to  such  matters 
as  diplomatic  protection,  the  exhaustion  of  reme- 
dies, and  denial  of  justice  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  inter- American  field  of  foreigr 
relations  and  the  encouragement  of  foreign  invest- 
ments. Apparently  the  principles  announced  an 
largely  the  outgrowth  of  article  VII  of  the  Pad 
of  Bogota,  which  provides  as  follows : 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  not  t( 
make  diplomatic  representations  in  order  to  protect  theii 
nationals,  or  to  refer  a  controversy  to  a  court  of  inter 
national  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose,  when  the  sai( 
nationals  have  had  available  the  means  to  place  their  cast 
before  competent  domestic  courts  of  the  respective  state 

The  Argentine  Republic  signed  the  Bogota  Pad 
with  a  reservation  that  it  did  not  adhere  to  severa 
articles,  including  article  VII.  The  United  States 
also  signed  with  the  following  reservation : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  accept  Ar 
tide  VII  relating  to  diplomatic  protection  and  the  ex 
haustion  of  remedies.     For  its  part,  the  Government  o 
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be  United  States  maintains  the  rules  of  diplomatic  pro- 
ection,  including  the  rule  of  exhaustion  of  local  remedies 
y  aliens,  as  provided  by  international  law. 

Although  the  pact  was  signed  some  11  years 
go,  only  9  of  the  21  American  Republics  have 
atified  it.  With  respect  to  that  situation,  we  may 
efer  to  the  decision  of  the  International  Court  of 
rustice  in  the  Colombian- Peruvian  Asylum  case. 
'.  quote  from  the  majority  decision  of  the  Court 
page  277) : 

It  is  particularly  the  Montevideo  Convention  of  1933 
rhich  Counsel  for  the  Colombian  Government  has  also 
elied  on  in  this  connexion.  It  is  contended  that  this 
invention  has  merely  codified  principles  which  were 
lready  recognized  by  Latin-American  custom,  and  that 
t  is  valid  against  Peru  as  a  proof  of  customary  law. 
'he  limited  number  of  States  which  have  ratified  this 
'onvention  reveals  the  weakness  of  this  argument.  .  .  . 

The  International  Court  apparently  was  not 
mpressed,  although  the  1933  convention  had  been 
atified  by  11  American  states.  The  Pact  of 
Bogota  has  been  ratified  by  only  9  states.  Is  there 
,ny  justification,  therefore,  for  contending  that 
he  provision  quoted  from  the  Pact  of  Bogota  rep- 
esents  "American  international  law"  or  "Latin 
American  international  law,"  when  a  considerable 
najority  of  the  American  states  have  not  ratified 
he  pact? 

"he  OAS  Charter  Provision 

In  contrast,  at  the  same  conference  at  Bogota, 
leld  in  1948,  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  signed,  article  5  of  which 
)rovides,  in  part,  as  follows : 5 

The  American  States  reaffirm  the  following  principles : 

a)  International  law  is  the  standard  of  conduct  of 
States  in  their  reciprocal  relations ; 

b)  International  order  consists  essentially  of  respect  for 
he  personality,  sovereignty  and  independence  of  States, 
ind  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  obligations  derived  from 
reaties  and  other  sources  of  international  laic.  .  .  . 

Article  7  provides : 

Every  American  State  has  the  duty  to  respect  the  rights 
snjoyed  by  every  other  State  in  accordance  with  intcr- 
tational  law. 

I  point  out  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  charter  of 
he  Organization  of  American  States  about 
'American  international  law" — much  less  "Latin 


'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2361, 
>p.  27  and  28  (italics  added). 


American  international  law."  The  charter  em- 
ploys the  term  "international  law"  in  unmodified 
form,  meaning  customary  international  law  as  it 
is  generally  understood.  It  does  not  refer  to  some 
alleged  regional  concepts.  It  is  important  to 
stress  the  fact  that  the  charter  was  signed  and  rat- 
ified by  each  and  every  one  of  the  21  American 
Republics,  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  the  latest 
unanimous  pronouncement  of  the  American  Re- 
publics regarding  the  matter. 

While  paragraph  VI  (d)  of  the  Juridical  Com- 
mittee's report,  which  I  have  just  quoted  at  length, 
declares  that  a  "state  is  responsible  for  damages 
suffered  by  aliens  when  it  is  guilty  of  a  denial  of 
justice,"  that  paragraph  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses nullified,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  which  an  alien  may  be  a  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  by  the  preceding  paragraphs,  which 
provide,  in  effect,  that  the  state  has  fulfilled  its 
international  responsibility  when  a  court  hands 
down  its  decision,  "whatever  it  may  be." 

There  is  an  anachronistic  air  which  hovers 
about  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- American 
Juridical  Committee.  It  is  an  air  which  connotes 
fear  rather  than  confidence.  The  Juridical  Com- 
mittee would  have  us  believe  that  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  unable  to  accept  the  public 
and  private  investments  necessary  to  their  eco- 
nomic development  because  of  a  lack  of  confidence 
that  they  can  protect  them. 

Doctrines  such  as  those  which  the  Juridical 
Committee  has  enunciated  are  out  of  tune  with 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  and 
states  of  Latin  America.  They  undercut  the  work 
which  is  being  done  to  promote  public  and  private 
investments,  as,  for  example,  the  new  Inter- Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  They  are  a  throwback 
to  a  bygone  era  when  states  were  not  concerned 
with  the  encouragement  of  foreign  investment  or 
with  their  ability  to  promote  the  lot  of  the  com- 
mon man.  After  all,  the  lot  of  the  common  man 
within  a  state  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
that  state.  Those  with  responsibility  within  a 
state — whether  officials  or  the  intelligent  popu- 
lace— need,  I  submit,  to  concern  themselves  with 
providing  a  safe  environment  for  the  investment 
of  foreign  capital  and  industry.  Irresponsible 
statements  by  jurists  within  the  American  Re- 
publics in  the  direction  of  avoiding  responsibility 
can  have  only  an  opposite  effect. 
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International  Commerce 
and  the  Paths  to  Peace 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower x 

The  coming  together,  anywhere,  of  businessmen 
from  more  than  50  countries — men  of  high  compe- 
tence and  common  purpose — must  surely  benefit 
them  all.  It  proves  again  that  the  whole  can  be 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  That  this  Con- 
gress should  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States 
is  a  circumstance  of  which  I  and  all  my  country- 
men are  proud  indeed.  We  trust  you  have  sensed 
the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  your  welcome  here. 

Some  of  you  perhaps  are  visiting  us  for  the 
first  time.  Others  are  old  friends.  In  either  case, 
while  you  are  here  we  want  you  to  see  all  you  can 
of  our  country  because  in  gaining  an  understand- 
ing of  a  region  and  its  people  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  personal  visitation  and  observation.  You 
will  not  be  pleased  with  everything  you  see. 
Neither  are  we.  But  you  will  see  us  as  we  are; 
you  will  form  your  own  opinions,  and  you  will 
gain  in  knowledge  and  in  understanding.  Along 
this  road — and  it  is  of  course  a  two-way  road — lies 
international  understanding  and  the  hope  for 
peace. 

The  theme  of  this  17th  biennial  Congress,  "To- 
day's Challenge  to  Businessmen — Their  Responsi- 
bilities in  Domestic  and  World  Affairs,"  is  of 
universal  interest.  Probably  every  one  of  the 
subjects  you  have  considered  so  carefully  in  your 
sessions  is  also  a  concern  of  governments.  Sound 
money,  high  employment,  rising  standards  of 
living,  the  movement  and  marketing  of  goods  and 
services — all  these  and  more  present  problems  that 
face  both  men  of  business  and  men  of  govern- 
ment. And  I  break  no  government  security  when 
I  say  we  hope  that  businessmen  will  come  up  with 
some  of  the  solutions. 

Your  actions,  your  discussions,  your  decisions 
— not  only  in  this  Congress  but  more  importantly 
in  your  day-to-day  commerce  with  each  other — 
hold  the  free  world's  hope  for  progress  toward 
greater  unity  and  firmer  mutual  strength.  For 
our  strength  must  come  from  growth.  Perhaps 
you  will  permit  me  to  repeat  to  you  what  I  said 


to  another  group  meeting  here  in  Washingtc 
just  10  days  ago.2   I  said : 

.  .  .  the  free  nations  urgently  need  economic  grow 
and   the  free  communication  of  ideas.   .   .  . 

We  are  challenged  to  prove  that  any  nation,  wherev 
it  is,  whatever  its  strength,  can  prosper  in  freedom,  th 
slavery  is  not  necessary  to  economic  growth  even  in  tl 
atmosphere  of  a  cold  war  of  conflicting  ideologies, 
will  have  to  show  that  people  need  not  choose  betwei 
freedom  and  bread ;  they  can  earn  both  through  the 
own  efforts.  We  must  prove  .  .  .  that  in  providing  f 
man's  material  needs  private  enterprise  is  infinitely  s 
perior  to  Communist  state  capitalism. 

So  I  believe  that  this  is  today's  challenge 
businessmen :  the  challenge  to  prove  that  the  f  re 
market     economy     which     the     Internation 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  championed  so  loi 
and  so  well  can  outproduce  any  other  kind 
economy  known  to  man. 

Since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  the  march 
civilization  has  tramped  down  the  trade  routes 
the  world.       Commerce  between  peoples  moV 
more  than  products.    It  distributes  ideas  and  tec 
nologies.    It  develops  mutual  understandings  ai 
cooperative  efforts  toward  common  goals. 

And  never  has  this  been  truer  than  it  is  toda 
The  old  saying  was  that  "trade  follows  the  flag 
Today,  in  a  very  definite  way,  "the  flag  folloi 
trade."  But  the  flag  of  which  I  speak  is  an  inte 
national  banner,  that  of  freedom  and  peace. 

As  you  return  home  from  these  meetings 
plunge  once  again  into  your  business  activities, 
trust  that  you  will  hold  firmly  in  your  program 
and  policies  to  the  basic  thought  that  the  tra 
routes  of   international   commerce  are  also 
paths  to  peace. 

Thank  you — good  fortune  and  goodby. 


World  Trade  Week,  1959 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  commerce  among  the  nations  contributes 
the  economic  stability  and  progress  of  the  United  Stat 
and  its  trading  partners ;  and 

Whereas  international  trade  provides  regular  and  < 
rect  lines  of  communication  between  the  peoples  of  ti 


1  Made  before  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  23  (White  House  press  re- 
lease). 


1  For  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  remarks  before  t 
Advertising  Council  on  Apr.  13,  see  Bulletin  of  May 
1959,  p.  620. 

1  No.  3286 ;  24  Fed.  Reg.  3265. 
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arid,  thus  stimulating  mutual  respect  and  understand- 
g  which  are  the  groundwork  of  peace ;  and 
Whereas  growing  competition  in  international  trade 
quires  that  greater  effort  be  made  in  this  vital  area : 
Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
eek  beginning  May  17,  1959,  as  World  Trade  Week ;  and 
request  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ent,  and  of  the  State  and  local  governments,  to  co- 
>erate  in  the  observance  of  that  week. 
I  also  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural,  educational, 
id  civic  groups,  as  well  as  individual  citizens,  to  observe 
rorld  Trade  Week  with  gatherings,  discussions,  exhibits, 
remonies,  and  other  appropriate  activities  designed  to 
■omote  continuing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  world 
ade  to  our  economy  and  to  our  relations  with  other 
itions. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
tused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
fixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-second 

day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
seal]     hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
id  eighty-third. 


X~)  L^s-y  l^€~Z~)b-<^**.  X^u»,. 


y  the  President : 

Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 


ecretary  Acknowledges  Greetings 
ff  Department  Personnel 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Herter 1 

ress  release  280  dated  April  22 

All  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  completely  unex- 
ected  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  touched  I  am. 
is  one  who  began  public  life  in  the  State  Depart- 
lent,  it  is,  of  course,  a  tremendous  thrill  to  be 
llowed  to  feel  that  I  can  now  perhaps  help  all 
f  us  who  are  working  as  a  team  together  in  the 
remendously  important  job  we  all  have  to  try 


1  Made  informally  on  Apr.  22  at  the  main  entrance  of 
tie  Department  of  State  building,  where  the  Secretary 
■s  greeted  by  personnel  of  the  Department  following 
is  return  from  his  swearing-in  ceremony  at  the  White 
louse. 


to  keep  this  country  at  peace  and  the  world  at 
peace. 

I  only  wish  I  had  time  now  to  shake  hands  with 
every  one  of  you.  I'm  sorry  I  can't.  But  I  do 
want  you  to  know  that  my  heart  is  very  warm  at 
this  moment,  and  I  am  hoping  in  the  days  to  come 
I  will  have  a  chance  to  see  each  of  you  and  thank 
you  all  for  this  very  fine  reception. 

Thank  you. 


Mr.  Dulles  Becomes  Special  Consultant 
to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  datedi  April  23 

The  President  on  April  23  attended  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  of  John  Foster  Dulles  as  Special 
Consultant  to  the  President.  Mr.  Dulles  will 
serve  in  this  capacity  with  Cabinet  rank.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

In  his  letter  accepting  Secretary  Dulles'  resig- 
nation as  Secretary  of  State,1  the  President  re- 
quested Mr.  Dulles  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to 
him  and  to  the  State  Department  in  the  field  of 
international  affairs  to  the  extent  that  his  health 
will  permit. 

After  Mr.  Dulles  had  taken  the  oath  of  office, 
the  President  told  him : 

Your  willingness  to  continue  to  contribute  your  abun- 
dant talents  and  unique  experience  to  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  is  but  one  more  ex- 
ample of  your  magnificent  spirit  and  devotion  to  the 
Nation's  welfare. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  not  only  to  myself  and  the 
Secretary  of  State — but  indeed  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation — to  know  that  we  both  shall  continue  to  have 
the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.  Dulles  replied : 

Mr.  President:  For  6  years  and  more  I  have  served 
as  your  Secretary  of  State.  The  relationship  has  been 
one  of  intimate  understanding  and  effective  cooperation 
which  has  afforded  me  deep  satisfaction.  Unhappily,  my 
health  no  longer  permits  me  to  continue  with  the  mani- 
fold responsibilities  of  that  great  office.  Yesterday  my 
trusted  friend  and  second  in  command,  Mr.  Herter,  took 
over.  I  am  proud  that  he  and  his  associates  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Foreign  Service  constitute  a  team 
that  is  highly  qualified  to  carry  on  your  basic  policies. 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  4,  1959,  p.  619. 
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You,  I  know,  share  the  same  pride  and  confidence. 
I  now  assume,  at  your  request,  the  position  of  Special 
Consultant  to  the  President.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
wanting  me  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  I  accept  in  the 
hope  that  I  shall  thus  be  able  to  assist  you  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  will 
continue  to  confront  our  Nation  in  its  quest  of  a  just 
and  honorable  peace. 

In  addition  to  the  President,  others  attending 
the  ceremony  included  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mrs.  John  Foster  Dulles,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 


President  Sends  Congratulations 
to  American  Federation  of  Arts 

Message  of  President  Eisenhower* 

April  23,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  Netjberger  :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  send 
greetings  to  those  attending  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts.  In  this  divided  world,  it  is  good  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  universality  of  the  arts.  In  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Americas,  the  artist  speaks 
a  sensitive  language  full  of  meaning  for  mankind. 
This  language  cannot  be  confined ;  freedom  is  es- 
sential to  all  creative  work. 

For  half  a  century  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  has  been  a  strong  force  behind  the  growth 
of  art  appreciation  in  the  United  States.  Its 
exhibitions  have  brought  the  arts  to  people 
throughout  the  national  community — and  to  our 
neighbors  abroad.  Its  standards  of  quality, 
free  of  any  bias,  have  been  as  deep  as  the  human 
heart  and  as  high  as  the  spirit. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  my  personal  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Roy  R.  Neuberger 

President 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

1083  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  28,  New  York 


1  Read  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon 
before  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Apr.  24  (press  release  284). 


King  Baudouin  of  Belgium 
Visits  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
24  (press  release  285)  that  arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  the  visit  of  King  Baudouin  of  the 
Belgians,  who  will  visit  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Eisenhower. 

King  Baudouin,  accompanied  by  Belgian  offi- 
cials, will  arrive  at  Washington  on  May  11.  The 
party  will  remain  in  Washington  until  May  14, 
when  they  will  begin  a  trip  which  will  include 
visits  to  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Dallas  and 
El  Paso  (Fort  Bliss),  Tex.;  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Palo  Alto,  and  Cypress  Point,  Calif.; 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  New  York, 
NY. ;  and  Norfolk,  Va.  They  will  leave  for  Brus- 
sels from  Newcastle  County  Airport  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  on  May  31. 

Berlin  Medical  Center 
Design  Completed 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
22  (press  release  275)  that  the  design  and  plans 
for  a  modern  medical  center  in  Berlin  had  been 
made  public  on  April  21  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Foundation  at  Berlin. 

The  design,  which  provides  for  all  the  newest 
features  of  a  medical  treatment,  teaching,  and  re- 
search center,  was  developed  by  Arthur  Davis,  of 
New  Orleans,  with  associated  architects  Moreland 
Griffith  Smith,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Franz 
Mocken,  of  Berlin.  When  completed,  the  group 
of  buildings  will  include  a  1,200-bed  hospital  and 
the  most  advanced  examination,  therapeutics, 
teaching,  X-ray,  and  operating  facilities.  The 
center  will  also  provide  for  treatment  of  an  esti- 
mated 300,000  outpatients. 

Funds  for  the  project  will  be  provided  jointly 
by  the  U.S.  mutual  security  program  and  the  city 
of  Berlin. 

The  first  stage  of  the  project,  which  will  be  a 
self-contained  operating  unit  of  approximately 
600  beds  with  related  services,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  early  1961  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $15  million.  Construction  of  the  second 
stage,  which  is  planned  to  provide  double  the 
number  of  hospital  beds  with  a  variety  of  sup- 
porting facilities,  will  begin  shortly  after  the  first 
stage  is  completed. 
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The  Benjamin  Franklin  Foundation,  a  non- 
rofit  organization  incorporated  in  Berlin  under 
le  chairmanship  of  American  architect  Leon  K. 
hatelain,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  exercising 
sadership  in  developing  the  program  and  design 
nd  in  handling  the  financing  for  the  project. 


>aniel  Hofgren  Appointed  to 
loard  of  Foreign  Scholarships 

The  President  on  April  17  appointed  Daniel  W. 
[ofgren  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
cholarships  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
iring  September  22,  1959,  vice  Katherine  Blyley, 
jsigned. 


Inder  Secretary  Dillon  Returns 
rom  Meetings  in  Far  East 

'tatement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 

ress  release  272  dated  April  19 

I  am  returning  from  the  SEATO  Council 
leeting  in  Wellington,1  brief  stopovers  in  Can- 
erra,  Djakarta,  and  Manila,  and  the  annual  con- 
erence  of  our  ambassadors  in  the  Far  East,  which 
/as  held  this  year  at  Baguio  in  the  Philippines. 

I  return  from  the  SEATO  meeting  confident 
hat  this  organization,  by  providing  a  defensive 
(lilitary  shield  behind  which  the  members  can 
ontinue  their  economic  and  social  progress  in 
reedom,  is  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
ree  world.  The  meeting  was  remarkable  for  its 
ine  spirit  of  cooperation.  Under  the  able  leader- 
hip  of  Prime  Minister  Nash  of  New  Zealand, 
ve  had  free  and  frank  discussions  of  all  matters 
.ffecting  the  treaty  area.  We  agreed  that  the 
>ulwark  of  defense  against  Communist  aggres- 
ion  and  subversion  must  be  continually  strength- 
ned,  that  living  standards  throughout  the  area 
aust  be  raised,  and  that  SEATO's  cooperative 
)rograms  in  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
ields  should  be  continued  and  enlarged. 

My  visits  to  Canberra,  Djakarta,  and  Manila 


1  For  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  the  meeting, 
he  text  of  the  final  communique,  and  a  report  on  SEATO 
»y  the  Secretary  General,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1959, 
»p.  602  and  605. 


provided  welcome  opportunities  to  renew  associ- 
ations with  leaders  in  those  capitals  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  them  matters  of  mutual  interest.  In 
Baguio  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  first 
hand  from  our  ambassadors  in  the  Far  East  about 
conditions  in  the  area  and  of  participating  with 
them  in  useful  discussions  of  current  problems. 
I  also  reported  to  the  meeting  on  developments  in 
areas  other  than  the  Far  East. 

All  of  these  talks  have  been  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  continuing  effort  to  help  find  answers 
to  the  common  problems  that  face  the  nations  of 
SEATO  and  our  other  friends  in  Asia. 


U.S.  Extends  Validations  for  Newsmen 
To  Go  to  Communist  China 

Press  release  281  dated  April  23 

The  Department  of  State  is  extending  for  1 
year  the  passport  validations  of  correspondents 
of  the  30  American  news  organizations  authorized 
to  send  one  representative  each  to  Communist 
China.  These  validations,  now  expiring  May  22, 
will  be  extended  upon  presentation  of  the  pass- 
ports to  the  Department  of  State's  Passport  Office 
or  to  certain  consulates. 

With  but  one  exception,  none  of  the  designated 
organizations  has  been  permitted  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  to  send  a  correspondent  into 
Communist  China  since  the  Department  an- 
nounced on  August  22,  1957,1  its  present  policy 
of  validating  the  passports  of  a  limited  number 
of  American  correspondents  to  go  to  the  China 
mainland.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  invited  certain  American 
newsmen  to  visit  Communist  China  prior  to 
August  22,  1957.  However,  when  the  Depart- 
ment authorized  certain  news  organizations  to 
send  one  representative  each  to  Communist  China, 
the  Peiping  regime  refused  to  grant  visas. 

The  Peiping  regime  has  attempted  to  justify 
this  refusal  by  charging  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  not  granting  reciprocity.  However,  the 
Department  has  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that, 
if  any  bona  fide  Chinese  Communist  newspaper- 
man should  apply  for  a  visa,  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  prepared  to  consider  recommending  to  the 
Attorney  General  a  waiver  under  the  law  so  that 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  9,  1957,  p.  420. 
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a  visa  could  be  granted.  Not  one  Chinese  Com- 
munist correspondent  has  yet  filed  an  application. 
American  law  does  not  permit  the  Department  to 
do  what  the  Chinese  Communists  demand,  which 
is  to  agree  in  advance  to  admit  an  equal  number 
of  Chinese  Communists,  even  before  their  identi- 
ties are  known  to  us.  If  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  indeed  interested  in  reciprocity,  they  would 
have  an  equal  number  of  Chinese  newsmen  apply 
for  visas. 

The  American  news  organizations  accredited  by 
the  Department  on  the  basis  of  the  established  cri- 
teria, namely,  that  they  had  demonstrated  suffi- 
cient interest  in  foreign  news  coverage  to  maintain 
at  least  one  full-time  American  correspondent 
overseas  and  that  they  wished  to  be  represented  in 
Communist  China  for  6  months  or  longer,  are  the 


following:  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Associl 
ated  Press,  Baltimore  Sun,  Chicago  Daily  NewA 
Chicago  Tribune,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Col 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  Copley  Press,  Inc 
Cowles  Publications,  Denver  Post,  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Fairchild  Publications,  McGrawl 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  Star  an< 
Tribune,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  Nationa 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa 
tion,  Inc.,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  Yori 
Times,  Newsweek,  North  American  Newspape 
Alliance,  Reader's  Digest,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis 
patch,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Scripps-Howar* 
Newspapers,  Time  Inc.,  United  Press  Inter, 
national,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Wal 
Street  Journal,  and  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Inc. 


United  States- Vietnamese  Cooperation:  The  ICA  Program  Since  1955 


by  Leland  Barrows  1 


The  United  States  Operations  Mission— USOM, 
as  it  is  commonly  called  in  Viet-Nam — is  only  one 
element  in  the  team  which,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  American  Ambassador,  represents  the 
United  States  in  Viet-Nam.  USOM's  job  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  administers  the  financial  assist- 
ance, largely  in  the  form  of  imported  goods  and 
equipment,  which  has  enabled  the  Vietnamese 
economy  to  survive  the  extraordinary  strains 
and  stresses  of  the  past  4  years  and  to  support 
the  armed  forces  needed  for  national  defense. 
Second,  USOM  provides  technical  assistance  to 
the  civilian  sector  of  the  Vietnamese  Government 
and  economy  in  the  form  of  services  of  Ameri- 
can and  other  foreign  specialists  and  training 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Friends  of  Viet- 
nam at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  17  (press  release  270). 
Mr.  Barrows  is  Regional  Director  for  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia,  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. He  was  Director  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission 
to  Viet-Nam  from  October  1954  to  November  1958. 


programs  at  home  and  abroad  for  Vietnames< 
students  and  officials.  Other  elements  of  th' 
American  official  family  provide  material  an( 
technical  help  to  Viet-Nam,  as  do  many  privat< 
American  philanthropic  and  religious  organiza 
tions,  of  which  one  must  count,  among  the  mos 
important,  the  American  Friends  of  Vietnam,  j 
During  the  4  years  I  was  Director  of  USO& 
in  Viet-Nam  American  economic  aid  totaled  $9& 
million.  This  is  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
Yet  it  is  less  than  the  amount  spent  by  the  Unitec 
States  to  provide  military  equipment  and  supplies 
to  the  forces  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Com- 
munists in  Indochina  in  the  3  years  from  1951 
to  1954  and  only  a  little  larger  than  the  amount 
the  United  States  agreed  to  provide  toward  the 
cost  of  fighting  that  war  during  its  last  year.  ) 
make  this  comparison  to  remind  you  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  peace  through  giving  aid  to  a 
strong  and  reliable  ally  is  certain  to  be  less  than 
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he  cost  of  a  war.  This  comparison  may  also  give 
ou  some  measure  of  the  level  of  economic  ac- 
ivity  associated  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
ndochina  and  thus  an  understanding  of  the  finan- 
ial  and  budgetary  problems  which  confronted 
le  Government  of  Viet-Nam  and  those  of  the 
ther  Indochinese  states  when  they  began  their 
jparate  economic  existences  following  the  armi- 
:ice  of  1954. 

arms  of  U.S.  Economic  Aid 

Of  the  various  purposes  for  which  this  large 
mount  of  money  was  used,  technical  cooperation 
x)k  the  smallest  proportion — $12  million,  1.2 
ercent — yet  was  in  some  respects  the  most  perva- 
ve  and  far-reaching  in  its  benefits.  Technical  co- 
peration  funds  have  provided  specialized  assist- 
tice  to  supplement  and  assist  trained  Vietnamese 
ersonnel  in  many  fields  of  civilian  activity, 
'hey  have  financed  the  training  of  Vietnamese 
ersonnel  abroad  and  have  provided  specialized 
:mipment  for  demonstration  and  study.  During 
ae  period  at  which  we  are  looking  today,  USOM's 
irgest  technical  cooperation  effort  was  actually 
onducted  by  the  Michigan  State  University 
roup,  whose  work  in  the  field  of  public  adminis- 
ration  and  police  administration  is  famous  in 
riet-Nam  and  is  certainly  known  to  most  of  you 
ere.  But  the  technical  cooperation  program 
yvered  a  wide  variety  of  other  activities,  touch- 
ig  in  one  way  or  another  nearly  every  phase  of 
ivilian  governmental  activity  and  supporting  the 
^construction  and  development  projects  financed 
y  American  aid. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  largest  proportion  of 
jnerican  aid  funds — more  than  80  percent  of  the 
)tal,  in  fact — was  used  to  provide  what,  in  the 
ixicon  of  ICA,  is  called  nonproject  assistance. 

am  sorry  to  inflict  this  particular  bit  of  tech- 
ical  jargon  on  you  today,  but  I  know  no  way  to 
void  it  if  you  are  to  understand  clearly  how 
.merican  aid  has  been  used  in  Viet-Nam  and  why 

has  taken  the  form  it  took.  Nonproject  aid 
leans  money  or  credits  to  purchase  commodities 
id  equipment  needed  to  enable  the  Vietnamese 
xmomy  to  operate  at  the  level  necessary  to 
ihieve  our  common  objectives.  Nonproject  aid 
ikes  the  form  of  raw  materials  and  fuel  for  in- 
ustry,  spare  parts  and  new  machines,  as  well  as 
isential  consumption  goods.    In  Viet-Nam  non- 


project  aid  finances  about  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's imports. 

The  third  form  of  economic  aid  provided  to 
Viet-Nam — accounting  for  $96  million  in  4 
years — we  call  project  assistance.  This  is  aid  in 
the  form  of  goods  and  services  provided  directly  to 
Government  agencies  or  autonomous  entities,  such 
as  the  state  railways,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
or  rebuilding  some  specific  enterprise  of  economic 
value.  Project  aid  has  included  such  varied 
undertakings  as,  for  example,  the  provision  of 
well-drilling  rigs  and  trained  personnel  to  teach 
and  supervise  their  use,  steel  rails  and  bridges 
for  reconstruction  of  the  war-damaged  national 
railway,  trucks  and  tractors  for  land  develop- 
ment, and  equipment  and  medicines  for  Govern- 
ment hospitals  throughout  the  country. 

One  other  technical  feature  of  American  aid, 
the  counterpart  fund,  requires  explanation  at  this 
point.  On  the  one  hand,  many  of  the  urgent 
problems  with  which  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam  was  confronted  in  1955,  and  indeed  is  still 
confronted  today,  required  the  expenditure  not 
of  foreign  exchange  but  of  Vietnamese  currency. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nonproject  aid  to  which  I  'y  to 
have  referred  could  be,  and  in  fact  is,  administered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  help  meet  this  need  for  local 
currency.  With  very  minor  exceptions,  all  non- 
project  aid  goods  are  sold  to  the  private  sector 
of  the  Vietnamese  economy  for  cash.  Receipts 
from  these  sales  are  by  agreement  deposited  in  a 
special  account  in  the  National  Bank  of  Viet-Nam, 
from  which  they  are  transferred  as  required  to 
the  military  budget  or  to  other  accounts  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government.  By  this  means  the  local 
currency  proceeds  of  nonproject  aid  are  used  to 
support  the  armed  forces  and  to  pay  some  of  the 
local-currency  costs  of  the  many  technical  assist- 
ance and  capital  projects.  In  1955  Viet-Nam  was 
able  to  make  only  a  small  local-currency  contribu- 
tion to  projects.  Each  year  that  contribution  has 
increased — both  in  amount  and  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total — so  that  by  1958  it  covered  more  than 
half  of  the  piaster  cost  of  aid-supported  projects. 

So  much  by  way  of  technical  preparation.  Now 
I  think  we  can  usefully  take  a  closer  and  more 
detailed  look  at  the  economic  aid  program.  For 
this  purpose  I  should  like  to  proceed  chronologi- 
cally. Without  depriving  ourselves  of  the  pre- 
cious advantage  of  hindsight,  I  hope  I  can,  year 
by  year,  reconstruct  in  some  measure  the  problems, 
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conditions,  and  atmosphere  of  past  years  in  Viet- 
Nam  so  you  will  better  understand  the  decisions 
and  actions  that  were  taken. 

First  Year— 1954-55 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  first  year,  October  1954 
to  October  1955.  This  was  a  period  dominated 
by  political  and  military  struggle  in  Viet-Nam. 
It  began  in  doubt  and  discouragement  and  ended 
with  the  national  referendum,  a  dramatic  demon- 
stration of  political  strength  and  popular  confi- 
dence. In  October  1954  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  everywhere  contested.  Large  areas 
of  the  countryside  were  still  in  Viet  Minh  hands, 
since  under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords  the 
Communists  were  not  required  to  yield  the  last 
territories  until  the  following  May.  Other  large 
areas  were  in  the  hands  of  dissident  sects,  and  the 
city  of  Saigon  was  controlled  by  the  forces  of 
the  Binh  Kuyen.  On  his  side,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
had  little  more  than  his  own  personal  moral 
strength  and  determination  and,  as  we  were  to 
learn,  a  widespread  but  then  inarticulate  popular 
support. 

In  the  circumstances  political  struggle  to  estab- 
lish the  authority  of  the  central  government  took 
precedence  over  all  other  objectives.  The  struggle, 
as  you  will  recall,  turned  to  outright  warfare  in 
the  spring  of  1955.  After  the  brief,  bloody,  and 
decisive  battle  of  Saigon,  events  moved  quickly 
and  the  way  was  open  to  establish  peace  and  free- 
dom throughout  the  country. 

Less  dramatic  and  less  well  known  than  the 
political  and  military  developments  of  1955  are 
the  economic  and  financial  problems  which  the 
new  government  also  met  and  solved.  It  was  not 
easy  to  make  long-range  plans  when  the  future 
was  so  much  in  doubt,  but  much  basic  work  was 
undertaken  and  accomplished.  Through  the 
means  of  joint  working  parties  USOM  was  able  to 
participate  in  this  effort.  In  fact  the  basic  shape 
of  the  American  economic  aid  program,  even  as  it 
is  today,  was  fixed  during  this  period  by  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  Vietnamese  Government  was 
then  confronted. 

To  keep  this  discussion  within  reasonable  limits, 
I  can  do  no  more  than  touch  upon  the  most  im- 
portant problems  with  which  the  aid  program 
dealt.  In  1955  two  broad  areas  were  foremost  in 
our  concern  and  may  be  selected  as  representative 
of  the  work  of  that  year.    These  were  basic  prob- 


lems of  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  to  whicli 
American   aid  contributed  not  only  substantia 
amounts  of  money  but  also  a  measure  of  technica  J 
assistance  and  advice. 

The  first  of  these  areas  I  shall  call,  for  want  o: 
precise    designation,    establishing    financial    auj 
tonomy.    Remember  the  situation  with  which  th<  j 
new  government  was  confronted.     Before  195^ 
Viet-Nam  had  attained  a  degree  of  political  au 
tonomy  as  a  member  of  the  Associated  States  o 
Indochina,  but  it  did  not  attain  financial  autonomy 
until  January  1,  1955.    At  that  time  a  newly  es, 
tablished  national  bank  assumed  responsibility  fo: 
issue  and  control  of  the  national  currency.    Ad! 
ministration  of  customs  and  trade  controls  anc 
control  of  foreign  exchange  were  assumed  by  Viet 
namese     administrators.    The    Vietnamese    na 
tional  army,  which  until  1955  was  paid  directly 
by  the  French  Treasury,  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  Vietnamese  national  budget,  and  at  th« 
same  time  the  United  States,  through  the  mecha 
nism  of  nonproject  aid  which  I  have  describee 
above,  undertook  to  provide  the  means  with  whicl 
to  meet  this  obligation. 

This  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
When  the  Vietnamese  authorities  examined  th 
budget  upon  taking  control  of  their  own  financia 
affairs  in  1955,  they  found  normal  revenues  suffi 
cient  to  cover  normal  civilian  expenses.  The;' 
found  a  separate  military  budget  larger  than  theii 
civilian  budget  but  financed  entirely  by  fund: 
administered  by  French  military  finance  authori 
ties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  funds  cam< 
largely,  in  1954,  from  a  grant  of  dollars  made  b; 
the  United  States  to  France.  At  any  rate  th< 
first  and  fundamental  financial  problem  of  th 
new  government  was  found  in  the  fact  that  th< 
budgetary  structure  of  the  country  made  no  pro 
vision  for  supporting  military  forces  yet  suppor 
of  the  armed  forces  was  essential  to  the  surviva 
of  the  country. 

Clearly,  in  a  situation  of  this  sort,  the  first  neec 
of  American  aid  was  to  help  solve  this  problem 
This  historic  fact  accounts  for  the  emphasis  upoi 
military  budget  support  which  has  characterized 
the  American  aid  program  in  Viet-Nam. 

I  might  add  that  the  cost  of  the  military  forces 
and  their  size  as  well,  was  reduced  drastically  dur 
ing  the  4  years  that  I  was  in  Viet-Nam,  in  faa 
of  the  fact  that  during  much  of  that  period  th< 
military  force  was  engaged  in  actual  military  op 
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rations  against  bandits  and  Communist  guer- 
illas. Moreover,  as  my  friend  and  colleague, 
reneral  Myers,2  will  tell  you,  the  force  has  grown 
lightily  in  strength  and  effectiveness  during  the 
une  period. 

My  first  year  in  Viet-Nam  was  marked  by  an- 
ther extraordinary  undertaking  of  massive  pro- 
ortions  and  dramatic  impact — the  refugee  move- 
Lent — Operation  Exodus.3  The  whole  world 
qows  the  story,  so  I  will  not  retell  it  here.  I 
lould  simply  like  to  recall  that  it  was  a  wonder- 
i\  and  unprecedented  adventure,  with  work  and 
lory  enough  for  all  the  many  people  and  organi- 
itions  who  took  part  in  it.  USOM's  role  was 
ot  the  least  and  not  the  largest,  but  we  did  have 
jsponsibility  for  administering  the  United  States 
rovernment  funds  which  bore  the  bulk  of  the  fi- 
ancial  burden — $55  million  in  equipment,  sup- 
lies,  and  counterpart  funds.  USOM's  most  sig- 
ificant  contribution  came  the  following  year, 
hen,  by  using  an  additional  $35  million  of  United 
tates  Government  funds  to  finance,  project  by 
roject,  the  establishment  of  the  refugee  popu- 
ition  in  permanent  villages,  we  were  able  to  help 
le  Government  of  Viet-Nam  to  complete  this  vast 
opulation  movement  in  only  2  years. 

econd  Year — 1955-56 

The  year  which  began  in  October  1955  saw  sub- 
:antial  progress  in  every  aspect  of  the  American 
eonomic  aid  program  in  Viet-Nam.  Of  the  many 
evelopments  during  the  year,  I  shall  mention 
nly  four.  Of  these,  the  most  dramatic  and  un- 
uestionably  the  most  successful  was  the  refugee 
^settlement  program,  which,  as  I  have  already 
lentioned,  completed  the  job  begun  the  year 
efore. 

This  year  also  brought  solutions  to  the  prob- 
ans  of  foreign  trade  administration  and  import 
censing.  Before  1955,  when  Viet-Nam  was  a 
art  of  the  Associated  States,  her  foreign  trade 
as  largely  within  the  French  Union.  The  only 
Dreign  currency  available  in  quantity  in  Viet- 
Fam  was  French  francs,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
tost  of  the  imports  into  Viet-Nam  came  from 
'ranee.    With  the  advent  of  full  financial  auton- 


Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  L.  Myers  was  deputy  chief  of  the 
•S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  in  Viet-Nam 
ora  1956  to  1958. 

'For  a  report  on  the  first  weeks  of  Operation  Exodus, 
«  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  222. 


omy  in  1955  and  the  allocation  of  American  eco- 
nomic aid  directly  to  Viet-Nam,  the  country  was 
enabled  to  trade  wherever  it  liked  in  the  free 
world.  It  was  in  fact  obliged,  in  using  American 
aid,  to  buy  in  the  most  advantageous  free-world 
market. 

Before  1955  most  of  the  foreign  trade  was 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  firms  and  foreign  banks, 
some  of  which  withdrew  from  business  and  many 
of  which  were  hesitant  for  a  time  to  continue  their 
operations.  At  the  same  time  many  Vietnamese 
wished  to  enter  commerce,  and  the  Vietnamese 
Government  naturally  wanted  to  encourage  for- 
mation of  Vietnamese  commercial  houses.  All 
these  factors  contributed  to  a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  in  the  field  of  commerce, 
which  lasted  throughout  most  of  1955.  One  as- 
pect of  the  problem  was  the  springing  up  of  some 
20,000  so-called  importers.  In  an  effort  to  meet 
the  demands  of  these  new  Vietnamese  business- 
men, licenses  were  allocated  in  such  large  num- 
bers and  small  values  as  to  raise  prices  and  slow 
down  the  arrivals  of  merchandise. 

This  proved  to  be  a  temporary  difficulty,  how- 
ever, for  the  Ministry  of  Economy,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  Vietnamese  statesman 
who  is  now  Vice  President  of  the  Republic 
[Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho],  established  new  administra- 
tive rules  which  brought  order  and  equity  to  this 
important  economic  area. 

The  year  1956  also  saw  a  rapid  expansion  in 
the  project  aid  provided  by  the  United  States. 
Most  important  among  the  developments  of  this 
period  were  actions  contributing  to  agricultural 
reconstruction.  American  aid  helped  to  reorgan- 
ize the  administration  of  agricultural  credit  and 
contributed  a  capital  fund  of  $10  million  in 
piasters  for  crop  loans  and  other  forms  of  rural 
credit.  USOM  provided  technical  assistance  and 
administrative  funds  to  the  agrarian  reform  ad- 
ministration for  the  present  widespread  program 
of  land  reform.  Assistance  was  given  in  creating 
an  agricultural  extension  service  and  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  in  launching  important  projects 
in  crop  improvement  and  livestock  breeding.  Im- 
portation of  buffalo  and  oxen  from  Thailand  and 
Cambodia  was  initiated  to  replenish  the  supply  of 
work  animals  depleted  during  the  years  of  war 
and  civil  disorder.  In  all,  to  refugees  and  other 
needy  farmers  24,000  work  animals  were  sold  on 
reasonable  credit  terms. 
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The  year  1956  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
major  programs  in  the  field  of  public  works,  most 
notably  the  reconstruction  of  highways  and 
bridges.  Aid  was  also  given  for  the  improvement 
of  waterways,  civil  airways,  and  telecommunica- 
tions. Indeed  the  story  of  USOM's  contribution 
to  the  reconstruction  and  improvement  of  public 
works  in  Viet- Nam  deserves  more  time  than  I  can 
possibly  give  it  today.  I  should  like  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  highway  program  initiated  in  1956 
has  been  growing  since  that  time  and  is  only  now 
reaching  its  peak.  Through  this  effort  American 
aid  has  provided  the  Vietnamese  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  with  a  large,  modern,  coordinated 
supply  of  highway  and  bridgebuilding  equipment 
and  shops  and  warehouses  for  its  maintenance. 
It  has  developed  quarries,  precasting  plants  for 
concrete  pipe  and  bridge  members,  and  other  acces- 
sory facilities  for  modern  highway  construction. 
The  services  of  American  engineers  and  an  Ameri- 
can construction  contractor  have  been  provided 
to  rebuild  three  major  roads  and  to  train  Viet- 
namese so  that,  when  the  first  tasks  are  completed, 
the  Vietnamese  Government  can  use  the  equip- 
ment we  have  provided  to  continue  the  large  and 
long-range  highway  building  and  maintenance 
task  which  the  country  confronts. 

Third  Year— 1958-57 

The  year  which  began  in  October  1956  was 
marked  by  particular  progress  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic administration  and  financial  reform.  Indeed 
a  preparatory  step  for  the  measures  initiated  in 
1957  was  taken  in  July  1956,  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam  opened  a  limited-access  free 
market  for  foreign  exchange  transactions. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  measure 
it  is  necessary  to  return  once  again  to  the  early 
months  of  1955.  Within  a  few  months  after  as- 
suming responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
exchange  controls,  the  Vietnamese  authorities  dis- 
covered that  commitments  previously  made  to  busi- 
ness organizations  and  individuals  authorizing 
them  to  convert  piasters  into  foreign  currencies 
for  the  transfer  of  profits  and  savings  were  rap- 
idly depleting  Viet-Nam's  free  foreign  exchange. 
American  aid  was  being  offered  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  cover  the  essential  import  require- 
ments of  the  country,  but  American  aid  could  not 
be  used  to  finance  profit  transfers  and  other  in- 
visible transactions. 


Consequently,  in  May  1955  the  Vietnamese  Gov 
ernment  virtually  suspended  all  such  transfers 
This  soon  created  serious  dislocations.  Accu 
mulations  of  profits  and  individual  savings  whicl 
the  owners  were  in  the  habit  of  transferring 
abroad  tended  to  depress  the  value  of  the  piastei 
and  inevitably  encouraged  black-market  transac- 
tions. At  the  same  time  complete  inability  tt 
transfer  legitimate  business  profits  was  recognizee 
as  inequitable  and  as  discouraging  to  investment 
and  business  enterprise.  Therefore  the  Vietnam 
ese  monetary  authorities  created  the  free  marked 
in  which  authorized  firms  and  individuals  are  al 
lowed  to  sell  piasters  at  a  rate  which  has  provec 
throughout  the  past  several  years  to  be  approxi 
mately  double  the  official  exchange  rate.  This 
however,  has  met  most  of  the  needs  of  the  busi 
ness  community  and  has  tended  in  the  long  rui 
to  strengthen  the  value  of  Vietnamese  money  b 
international  exchange. 

There  remained,  however,  through  1955  ant 
1956,  other  sources  of  inflationary  pressure,  mos 
notably  the  fact  that  throughout  the  first  2  year: 
the  Vietnamese  Government  was  unable  to  main 
tain  a  balanced  budget.  Both  the  central  govern 
ment  and  regional  governments  were  given  thi 
right  of  overdraft  on  the  national  treasury,  an< 
this  they  exercised  in  providing  governmenta 
services  deemed  essential. 

Recognizing  the  danger  of  such  a  practice,  th< 
Vietnamese  Government  in  1957  developed,  witl 
the  help  of  Michigan  State  University  USOft 
technicians,  a  greatly  improved  system  of  budge 
administration.  In  April  1957  new  and  heaviei 
taxes  were  imposed  on  imports.  The  budgetary 
and  tax  reforms  together  put  an  end  to  defici 
financing.  In  fact  the  reforms  were  applied  witl 
such  vigor  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Gov 
ernment  had  accumulated  a  substantial  surplus 
These  corrective  financial  measures  were  not  with 
out  hardship  in  the  business  community,  but  the] 
restored  stability  and  armed  the  Government  witl 
new  resources  with  which  to  increase  its  develop 
ment  program. 

About  project  aid  this  year  much  might  be  said 
For  example,  in  1957  resettlement  of  the  higl 
plateau,  a  major  element  in  President  Ngo  Dinl 
Diem's  present  economic  program,  was  initiatec 
by  a  land  development  project  patterned  on  th< 
methods  and  techniques  of  the  refugee  program 
Equipment  and  supplies  worth  $3  million,  and  $' 
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aillion  in  local  currency,  were  allocated  to  the 
and  development  project  by  American  aid. 

Also  notable  in  the  period  was  the  number  of 
>asic  surveys  provided  by  American  aid — sur- 
reys  laying  the  foundation  for  long-range  de- 
relopment.  These  included  studies  of  the  sugar 
ndustry,  the  electric  power  requirements  of  the 
ountry,  the  Nong  Son  coal  deposits,  and  the 
>aper  industry,  and  a  comprehensive  general  in- 
lustrial  survey. 

'ourth  Year— 1957-58 

Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  increased 
American  aid  to  industrial  development  in  Viet- 
nam, and  this  indeed  became  our  foremost  ob- 
jective during  the  year  beginning  in  October  1957. 
[he  year  1958  saw  the  initiation  of  the  most  im- 
jortant  aid-financed  project  in  the  industrial 
ield — the  Industrial  Development  Center.  This 
s  an  autonomous  governmental  organization 
istablished  to  provide  technical  advice  and  as- 
sistance and  credit  for  private  industrial 
levelopment.  The  USOM  project  provides  ad- 
ministrative support  and  the  services  of  a  firm  of 
American  industrial  engineers.  It  has  also  en- 
dowed the  center  with  a  capital  fund  of  $6  million 
md  120  million  piasters. 

But  our  most  extensive  support  to  industry  has 
oeen   provided   through   nonproject   aid.    As   I 
pointed  out  earlier,  a  substantial  proportion  of 
:he  imports  financed  by  American  aid  has  taken 
:he  form  of  spare  parts  and  machinery  for  eco- 
nomic  development.    This  has   included  equip- 
ment for  dozens  of  small  industries  in  Viet-Nam 
ind  also  for  a  few  of  substantial  size.     In  fact, 
iihe  use  of  American  aid  for  this  purpose  has  been 
limited  only  by  the  willingness  of  private  inves- 
tors to  order  and  pay  in  piasters  for  new  capital 
equipment  and  the  willingness  of  the  Vietnamese 
'  jovernment  to  grant  the  necessary  licenses.    By 
jtvay  of  illustration  of  the  use  to  which  the  non- 
]oroject  aid  resources  can  be  put,  I  cite  the  ex- 
ample of  the  jute  weaving  company  in  Viet- 
nam.   This  private  establishment,  investing  its 
|>wn  piaster  capital,  imported  over  the  course  of 
I  or  3  years  $iy2  million  worth  of  new  machinery 
svith  which  it  modernized  and  more  than  doubled 
he  capacity   of   its   plant.    Many   other  small 
3usinesses  have  done  the  same  thing  without  fan- 
fare and  without  special  governmental  assistance. 
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In  addition  a  newly  organized,  privately  owned 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving  company  is  obtain- 
ing its  necessary  capital  equipment  in  the  same 
way. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  few  Viet- 
namese-owned enterprises  with  the  capital  and 
experience  to  launch  large  undertakings.  There 
are  in  Viet-Nam  some  foreign-owned  enterprises 
with  the  means  and  willingness  to  undertake  new 
investments,  but  it  has  not  been  easy  for  the 
Vietnamese  Government  to  approve  their  propos- 
als because  of  the  already  very  heavy  prepon- 
derance of  foreign  ownership  of  business  in  Viet- 
Nam.  To  find  a  way  around  this  difficulty  the 
Government  of  Viet-Nam  adopted  the  principle 
of  the  mixed  company,  in  which  the  private 
owner  holds  as  much  as  a  49  percent  interest  and 
may  be  given  a  managerial  contract  which  will 
allow  him  to  operate  the  business,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  at  least,  as  an  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  in  his  own  behalf.  This  has 
proved  a  satisfactory  solution  to  industries  in  the 
fields  of  glass  bottle  manufacturing,  sugar  pro- 
duction, and  lumbering,  among  others. 

Viet-Nam's  Rubber  Industry 

In  concluding  this  chronological  review  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  what  is  really 
Free  Viet-Nam's  greatest  industry — the  produc- 
tion of  natural  rubber.  Eubber  is  Viet-Nam's 
largest  export.  Rubber  production  has  been 
maintained  and,  in  fact,  in  the  past  few  years 
lias  reached  the  highest  levels  in  history.  The 
rubber  plantations  are  for  the  most  part  large  and 
well  managed,  and  they  produce  rubber  of  high 
quality.  They  are  largely  owned  by  well- 
established  French  companies.  In  common  with 
other  industries  in  the  country  they  have  ob- 
tained chemicals,  equipment,  and  other  imported 
essentials  through  American  commercial  aid  but 
otherwise  have  not  benefited  by  American  as- 
sistance. 

In  some  newly  independent,  former  colonial 
territories  enterprises  of  this  sort  have  been  the 
subject  of  hostility  and  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  new  nationalist  government  and  have  even 
suffered  expropriation.  In  Viet-Nam  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  has  recognized  the  economic  im- 
portance of  these  enterprises  to  his  country  and, 
despite  the  risk  of  demagogic  political  attack, 
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has  given  the  foreign  rubber  plants  positive  en- 
couragement and  has  even  offered  Government 
loans  to  encourage  the  maintenance  and  expan- 
sion of  rubber  production. 

In  breaking  this  review  of  the  American  aid 
program  into  chronological  periods  I  hope  I  have 
not  prevented  you  from  seeing  the  continuity 
which  has  characterized  the  program.  Most  of 
the  undertakings  I  have  described  have  extended 
over  more  than  1  year.  They  have  been  related 
to  one  another  and  to  other  projects  which  I  have 
not  even  mentioned.  For  example,  throughout 
the  entire  period  extensive  and  constructive  pro- 
grams were  conducted  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  public  health.  Everything  we  have  done  has 
been  worked  out  in  concert  with  the  Vietnamese 
authorities  and  has  been  designed  to  deal  with 
problems  to  which  the  Vietnamese  Government 
attached  priority. 

In  one  respect  Viet-Nam  differs  from  many 
other  countries  which  have  received  large-scale 
American  aid  in  the  past  few  years.  Virtually 
all  the  financial  assistance  Viet-Nam  has  received 
from  the  United  States  has  been  provided  by  the 
mutual  security  program  and  has  been  admin- 
istered by  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration. Viet-Nam  has  had  no  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  and  no  credit  from  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  In 
the  4  years  about  which  I  have  been  talking  Viet- 
Nam  purchased  only  $6  million  in  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  under  Public  Law  480,  and 
it  received  its  first  commitment  from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  on  February  9, 1959. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  4  years  I  have  de- 
scribed so  hastily,  Viet-Nam  received  substantial 
technical  and  economic  aid  from  France  and  has 
the  services  of  several  hundred  secondary  and 
university-level  teachers  from  the  French  Cul- 
tural Mission.  The  United  Nations  and  its  sev- 
eral specialized  agencies  have  supplied  a  variety 
of  technical  assistance,  and  aid,  both  economic 
and  technical,  has  come  from  the  donor  countries 
of  the  Colombo  Plan.  Other  nations,  such  as 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Republic  of  China,  have 
sent  technical  missions  and  have  offered  scholar- 
ships or  other  forms  of  technical  assistance.  Al- 
though the  United  States  has  provided  the  bulk 
of  the  financial  assistance  during  this  period, 
technical  aid  from  these  other  sources  has  been 


invaluable  and  has  often  been  combined  with 
American  aid  to  make  them  both  more  effective. 

Appraising  Viet-Nam's  Accomplishments 

How  should  one  appraise  the  work  of  these 
past  4  years  in  Viet-Nam?  If  it  is  simply  the 
effectiveness  of  American  aid  on  which  a  judg- 
ment is  to  be  made  and  the  wisdom  with  which  it 
is  administered,  I  am  hardly  the  person  to  under- 
take the  task.  I  do  feel  qualified,  however,  to  say 
a  closing  word  about  the  accomplishments  of 
Viet-Nam  in  those  areas  in  which  American  asn 
sistance  played  an  important  role. 

In  the  first  place,  Viet-Nam  is  a  free  nation 
today,  stronger  militarily,  politically,  and  ad- 
ministratively than  most  people  thought  possible 
4  years  ago.  In  the  second  place,  Viet-Nam  ha? 
made  the  transition  from  colonial  status  and  an 
inflated  wartime  economy  to  political  indepen 
dence  and  a  normal  level  of  economic  activitj 
without  a  fall  in  the  standard  of  living  and  with- 
out loss  of  political  or  economic  stability.  In  the 
third  place,  agricultural  production  has  been  re- 
stored, and  refugees  equal  to  7  percent  of  the 
population  have  been  received  and  resettled.  Viet- 
Nam  has  been  slow  to  return  to  the  world  rice 
export  market  because  of  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption, although  actual  production  reached 
and  surpassed  prewar  levels.  In  the  fourth  place, 
much  of  the  physical  destruction  caused  by  the 
civil  war  and  the  years  of  occupation  has  been 
repaired.  Fifth,  a  program  of  industrial  develop- 
ment has  been  launched.  Finally,  the  nation  has 
been  enabled  to  maintain  the  military  strength 
required  by  the  constant  threat  of  Communist 
aggression. 

In  fact  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  4  years  that  one  can  easily  forget  that  Viet- 
Nam  remains  a  divided  country,  not  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  peace  but  protected  only  by  an  armi- 
stice. The  threat  of  subversion  and  violence 
within  and  of  infiltration  from  without  and  the 
danger  of  actual  invasion  are  ever  present.  This 
is  why  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  put  considerations  of  security  ahead  of 
economic  objectives  and  why  defense  continues  tc 
absorb  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  na- 
tional budget  and  of  American  aid. 

Many  problems  remain,  and  some  of  mutua 
interest  are  yet  to  be  resolved,  but,  so  long  a.' 
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riet-Nam  has  a  leader  with  the  courage,  moral 
trength,  and  determination  of  President  Ngo 
)inh  Diem,  the  nation  can  face  the  future  with 
Lope  and  confidence.  So  long  as  these  threats  to 
ational  security  remain,  however,  Viet-Nam  will 
eed  the  help  of  the  United  States  and  of  her 
ther  friends  in  the  free  world.  If  we  can  judge 
he  future  by  the  past,  Viet-Nam  will  deserve  our 
ssistance. 


J.S.  and  Viet-Nam  Sign 
ktomic  Energy  Agreement 

ress  release  274  dated  April  22 

The  Governments  of  Viet-Nam  and  the  United 
itates  on  April  22  signed  an  agreement  for  co- 
peration  for  research  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
tomic  energy.  Signing  the  agreement  for  the 
Jnited  States  were  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
or  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Walter  S.  Robertson  and 
Chairman  John  A.  McCone  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Ambassador  Tran  Van 
}huong  signed  for  Viet-Nam.  The  signing  took 
>lace  at  the  Department  of  State. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  Government 
>f  the  United  States  will  furnish  the  Government 
f  Viet-Nam  information  on  the  design,  construc- 
ion,  and  operation  of  nuclear  research  reactors 
nd  their  uses  in  research,  development,  and  en- 
tering projects.  Industrial  firms,  other  or- 
ganizations, and  private  citizens  are  permitted  to 
upply  appropriate  nuclear  equipment  and  re- 
ated  services  under  arrangements  which  they 
nay  conclude  with  the  Vietnamese  Government 
»r  authorized  private  organizations  and  individ- 
lals  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  U.S. 
Uomic  Energy  Commission  may  lease  to  the 
Vietnamese  Government  up  to  6  kilograms  (13.2 
)ounds)  of  contained  U-235  in  uranium  enriched 
ip  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent  U-235  for  use  in 
■esearch  reactors.  Viet-Nam  assumes  responsi- 
)ility  for  safeguarding  the  fissionable  material  in 
ts  possession.  The  agreement  also  provides  for 
he  exchange  of  unclassified  information  in  the 


research  reactor  field,  in  related  health  and  safety 
matters,  and  in  the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  in 
physical  and  biological  research,  medical  therapy, 
agriculture,  and  industry. 

Looking  to  the  future  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Viet-Nam  affirm  in  the  agree- 
ment their  common  interest  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  agreement  will  come  into  effect  after  pro- 
cedural and  statutory  requirements  of  both  coun- 
tries have  been  met. 


U.S.  Increases  Shipments 
of  Grain  to  Ethiopia 

Press  release  282  dated  April  23 

The  United  States  is  increasing  its  emergency 
assistance  shipments  of  grain  to  Ethiopia  to 
19,500  tons  under  an  agreement  signed  at  "Wash- 
ington on  April  23.  The  agreement  provides  for 
the  shipment  of  5,500  tons  of  sorghum  and  4,000 
tons  of  wheat  for  distribution  in  the  Ethiopian 
provinces  of  Harar  and  Tigre,  adding  to  the  5,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  5,000  tons  of  sorghum  for  Eri- 
trea under  a  similar  agreement  signed  last 
March   6. 

Ambassador  Zaude  Gabre  Heywot  signed  the 
agreement  for  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment at  the  offices  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration.  The  grain  is  being  pro- 
vided by  ICA  as  an  emergency  assistance  grant 
under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  (the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act) .  It  will 
be  used  by  Ethiopia  to  relieve  threatened  food 
shortages  in  Harar  and  Tigre  caused  by  severe 
locust  infestation  and  drought. 

As  in  the  case  of  grain  now  being  delivered 
to  Eritrea,  where  a  similar  emergency  exists, 
Ethiopia  will  distribute  the  supplies  free  to  needy 
persons  who  lost  their  crops  and  cannot  purchase 
grain  for  their  own  consumption. 

Arrangements  are  under  way  to  get  the  supplies 
to  Harar  and  Tigre  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  International  Geophysical  Year  in  Retrospect 


by  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  Jr. 


On  December  31,  1958,  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  widely  known  as  the  IGY,  came  to 
an  end.  For  a  period  of  18  months  starting  on  July 
1,  1957,  and  throughout  the  5  years  of  planning 
that  had  gone  before,  a  unique  example  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  was  given  to  the  world.  In  spite 
of  national  rivalries,  ideological  tensions,  and  wars 
both  hot  and  cold,  scientists  of  East  and  West — 
and  those  of  neutral  nations  in  between — pooled 
their  skills  and  their  learning  to  push  out  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. Through  their  concerted  efforts  quantities 
of  basic  scientific  data  were  gathered,  which  will 
form  the  basis  of  future  research  projects  for  years 
to  come.  Important  new  discoveries  were  made 
regarding  man's  environment,  the  earth  itself,  the 
oceans,  and  the  atmosphere.  Through  the  launch- 
ing of  artificial  earth  satellites  the  IGY  brought 
man  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  exploration : 
the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

To  bring  all  this  about  required  the  services  of 
some  30,000  scientists  and  technicians  and  as  many 
amateur  observers,  representing  most  of  the  na- 
tions on  earth.  Some  4,000  primary  sites  and  sev- 
eral thousand  auxiliary  ones  covered  every  part  of 
the  world,  extending  from  pole  to  pole  and  reach- 
ing into  many  hitherto  inaccessible  spots.   Expedi- 


■ 


•  Mr.  Atwood  is  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Relations  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research 
Council.  For  an  earlier  article  on  the  Geo- 
physical Year  by  Mr.  Atwood,  see  Bulletin 
of  December  <?,  1956,  p. 


tions  went  to  some  of  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
globe,  and  scientists  from  countries  whose  political 
leaders  were  snarling  at  each  other  worked  on  in 
amity,  like  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
weathermen  who  jointly  staffed  meteorological 
stations  in  the  Antarctic. 

Although  the  IGY  was  conceived  and  carried 
out  by  scientists  working  through  their  nongovern- 
mental international  organizations,  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  depended  in  large  measure 
on  the  support  given  by  governments  all  over  the 
world.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  public  funds 
were  used  to  finance  the  various  national  IGY 
programs.  In  many  instances  governments  pro- 
vided logistics  for  material  and  personnel.  And 
each  cooperated  by  facilitating  the  necessary  exit 
from  one  country  and  entry  into  another  of  scien- 
tists engaged  in  the  work  and  expedited  the  move- 
ment through  customs  and  other  national  barriers 
of  scientific  equipment  to  be  placed  and  utilized 
abroad.  In  these  ways  governments  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  IGY. 

The  precedents  for  the  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year  were  the  First  Polar  Year  of  1882-83  and 
its  successor,  the  Second  Polar  Year  of  1932-33. 
In  1950  a  proposal  was  made  that  another  period 
of  international  and  interdisciplinary  research  be 
scheduled  at  the  25-year  interval  (1957-58)  in- 
stead of  the  50-year  interval.  There  were  three 
good  reasons  for  this  advance  scheduling:  (1)  The 
warehouse  of  basic  data  essential  to  progress  in 
science  was  nearly  empty ;  (2)  travel  at  supersonic 
speeds  and  the  rapid  development  of  new  com- 
munications systems  posed  problems  which  re- 
quired basic  information  concerning  the  earth,  the 
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TGURE  1.  The  organization  of  ICSU  as  visualized  by  the  author;  no  official  chart  exists.  The  general  assembly  is 
the  top  administrative  body  composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  scientific  and  national  members.  The  bureau 
and  executive  board  conduct  the  affairs  of  ICSU  between  triennial  assemblies.  The  office  of  the  secretariat  is  at 
The  Hague. 


ceans,  and  the  upper  atmosphere;  and  (3)  a  pe- 
iod  of  unusual  activity  on  the  surface  of  the  sun 
cas  predicted  for  1957-58,  which  would  provide 
n  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  the 
>henomena  that  affect  man's  environment  on 
danet  earth. 

tole  of  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 

Planning  went  forward  under  the  guidance  of 
he  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
ICSU).  This  is  a  nongovernmental  organiza- 
ion  which  helps  to  coordinate  activities  in  inter- 
lational  science.  It  comprises  13  international 
cientific  unions,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
ogether  with  45  member  nations,  each  represented 
>y  a  suitable  adhering  organization.  Generally, 
he  adhering  national  unit  is  the  national  academy 
»f  science  or  research  council  or  a  similar  body ; 


for  the  United  States  it  is  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  organizational  structure  of  this 
Council  is  shown  in  figure  1. 

The  overall  plan  for  the  IG Y  called  for  studying 
3  large  areas  of  science,  covering  11  different  disci- 
plines. The  first  of  the  three  areas  related  to 
studies  of  the  earth  itself;  the  second  covered 
weather  and  climate,  including  the  events  and 
processes  on  the  earth's  surface  and  in  the  lower 
atmosphere  that  make  up  the  important  "heat  and 
water  budget";  the  third  took  in  the  upper  at- 
mosphere, extending  out  to  the  sun  and  on  into 
outer  space  itself. 

Within  this  general  plan  the  scientists  of  each 
country  were  invited  to  set  forth  the  research  they 
would  undertake  as  their  part  of  the  IGY.  In  the 
United  States  it  was  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  called  together  a  group  of  scientists 
to  plan  a  national  program.   This  group  was  called 
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the  U.S.  National  Committee  for  the  International 
Geophysical  Year.  Similar  committees  were  es- 
tablished in  other  countries,  each  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  national  program 
to  be  carried  out  in  1957-58.  Then,  in  a  series  of 
meetings  called  by  ICSU's  Comite  special  de 
l'annee  geophysique  internationale  (CSAGI),  the 
various  national  plans  were  coordinated  by  volun- 
tary adjustment  to  make  sure  that  all  important 
geographic  areas  and  scientific  disciplines  were 
suitably  covered.  These  meetings  for  coordina- 
tion were  held  annually  during  the  5 -year  period 
of  preparation  for  the  IGY  and  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  success  of  the  entire  under- 
taking. 

Financing  the  meetings  of  CSAGI  and  the  in- 
ternational secretariat  of  the  IGY  in  Brussels  was 
the  responsibility  of  ICSU.  The  amount  needed 
averaged  about  $50,000  a  year  and  was  obtained 
from  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  and  from 
the  national  IGY  participating  committees.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  ICSU's  request  for  sup- 
port was  oversubscribed  and  a  substantial  bal- 
ance remains  to  carry  forward  the  post-IGY 
program  of  publication. 

Because  of  the  unique  structure  and  financing 
of  ICSU  and  its  unions,  a  flow  chart  showing  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  the  organization  has 
been  prepared  and  reproduced  as  figure  2.  The 
Special  Committee  for  the  IGY  (CSAGI)  appears 
at  the  extreme  right  of  the  chart. 

In  every  activity  connected  with  United  States 
participation  in  the  IGY,  there  was  nationwide, 
exemplary  cooperation  by  all  members  of  the  sci- 
entific community.  Universities,  research  insti- 
tutions, industrial  laboratories,  foundations,  and 
individual  scientists  participated  unselfishly  in 
implementing  the  program  developed  by  the  U.S. 
National  Committee.  At  the  same  time  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  took  over  the  important 
task  of  fund  raising  and  of  representing  the  needs 
of  the  IGY  before  the  U.S.  Congress  and  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government.  A  total  of  $43 
million  was  appropriated  by  Congress  in  support 
of  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  United  States  IGY 
program.  Industrial,  commercial,  and  other  or- 
ganizations and  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment provided  help.  For  example,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  scientific  stations  in 
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Antarctica,  the  study  of  the  oceans,  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space  by  rockets  and  satellites 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the  full  sup- 
port and  participation  of  the  military  services, 
which  provided  scientific  and  technical  personnel, 
planes  and  ships,  essential  equipment,  housing  fa- 
cilities, and  many  other  necessary  supplies  and 
services.  Similarly,  it  would  have  been  impos: 
sible  to  arrange  certain  of  the  important  cooper- 
ative programs  if  the  Department  of  State 
through  its  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser,  had  not 
contributed  its  experienced  diplomatic  hand  in  the 
conduct  of  bilateral  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments. 


Principle  of  Political  Noninterference 

The  number  of  nations  whose  scientists  partici 
pated  in  the  IGY  grew  constantly,  from  26  ir 
July  1954  to  a  total  of  66  three  years  later.  Everj 
inhabited  continent  and  all  parts  of  the  work 
were  represented.  Large  and  small  nations  wen 
able  to  help  their  scientists  participate  in  the  IGY 
each  group  making  a  contribution  consistent  wit! 
such  factors  as  available  facilities,  trained  per 
sonnel,  and  financial  resources. 

There  was  one  incident  that  threatened  the 
purely  scientific  character  of  this  international  co 
operative  effort.  In  the  second  half  of  the  IGTt 
the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  at  Peiping 
who  had  previously  permitted  their  scientists  t( 
join  this  effort,  withdrew  after  scientists  fron 
Taiwan  were  accepted  by  CSAGI  into  the  IGY 
The  Peiping  scientists,  prompted  by  political  mo 
tivations  of  their  regime,  had  asked  that  scientist! 
from  Taiwan  be  barred,  but  CSAGI  refused  <x 
allow  the  IGY  cooperative  enterprise  to  be  de 
spoiled  by  this  attempt  at  political  pressure. 

At  this  point  it  is  relevant  to  call  attention  t( 
one  of  ICSU's  basic  principles  recently  reaffirmed 
at  the  1958  general  assembly  held  in  Washington 
namely  that  ICSU  and  its  affiliated  bodies  wel 
come  participation  in  their  activities  of  scientist! 
from  any  country  or  territory  and  that  such  par: 
ticipation  shall  not  carry  any  implication  what 
soever  with  respect  to  recognition  of  the  govern 
ment  of  the  country  or  territory  concerned.  Thi: 
principle  made  possible  the  virtually  universa 
enrollment  of  national  scientific  communities  i) 
the  IGY.  It  showed  up  on  occasion  in  such  anom 
alies  as  the  presence  of  scientists  from  the  Sovie 
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nion,  Poland,  and  Communist  China  at  the  1956 
SAGI  meeting  at  Barcelona;  had  the  orienta- 
on  of  the  meeting  been  political,  this  would  have 
en  impossible.  The  Barcelona  meeting,  of 
>urse,  took  place  before  Peiping  spoiled  the 
herwise  perfect  record  of  political  noninterfer- 
ice. 

reliability  of  Information  Assured 

ICSU  also  insists  on  free  and  prompt  dissemi- 
ition  of  information.  Therefore  it  was  mutu- 
ly  agreed  from  the  start  that  the  data  gathered 
iring  the  IGY  would  be  available  to  the  scien- 
sts  and  researchers  of  all  nations.  This  agree- 
ent  provided  assurance  that  the  maximum  gain 


would  come  from  the  collected  information,  since 
everyone  who  might  have  use  for  it  would  also 
have  access  to  it. 

To  facilitate  access  to  all  information  CSAGI 
established  three  World  Data  Centers,  to  which 
observations  would  be  sent.  One  center  was  set 
up  in  the  United  States,  the  second  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  third  in  Western  Europe,  with 
branches  of  the  latter  in  Japan  and  Australia. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  IGY,  ad- 
vanced by  the  scientists,  was  the  need  to  observe 
certain  geophysical  phenomena  simultaneously 
from  many  localities  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  To  attain  such  simultaneity  of  obser- 
vations would  require  worldwide  cooperation  and 
also   a  worldwide   communications  system  that 
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GURE  2.  Flowchart  showing  to  scale  the  income  and  expenditures  of  ICSU  and  its  member  unions  in  1957  (all 
figures  are  approximate).  Over  62  percent  of  the  totnl  income  was  used  for  union  activities;  30  percent  for  special 
committees,  permanent  services,  and  related  projects;  and  about  7  percent  for  secretariat  and  administrative 
services.    The  unions  and  special  committees  identified  by  initials  only  are  named  in  figure  1. 
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would  link  together  the  IGY  observers  wherever 
they  might  be — in  Antarctica,  high  in  the  Andes 
of  South  America,  at  sea  on  an  oceanographic  ves- 
sel, or  at  observation  stations  distributed  over  five 
continents. 

Accordingly  the  IGY  planners  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Scientific  Radio  Union — 
URSI  (Union  radio  scientifique  internationale) — 
developed  a  World  Days  warning-alert  commu- 
nications system  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  15  miles  south  of  Washington,  D.C.  Cer- 
tain days  known  as  World  Days  were  selected  in 
advance  for  intensive  worldwide  observation  of 
particular  phenomena.  Other  days  were  selected 
on  short  notice  as  interesting  phenomena  devel- 
oped, such  as  sudden  flareups  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun.  Occasionally  an  alert  was  issued  when  a 
fast-developing  storm  was  spotted.  This  permit- 
ted observers  over  a  large  area  to  track  the  course 
of  the  storm  and  thus  learn  a  little  more  about  the 
problems  of  weather  forecasting. 

The  role  of  ICSU  in  the  IGY  was  very  real  al- 
though sometimes  overlooked  by  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  pattern  of  international  cooperation  de- 
veloped by  ICSU  over  the  past  40  years.  This 
role  and  the  sequence  of  IGY  operations  are 
shown  in  figure  3.  National  planning  and  inter- 
national program  coordination  are  featured  at  the 
left  in  the  chart ;  research,  evaluation  of  data,  and 
publication  of  results  are  shown  at  the  right. 

Post-1  GY  Activities 

Without  ICSU  and  its  member  unions  the  IGY 
might  never  have  been  initiated  and  the  ambitious 
post-IGY  programs,  currently  under  way,  might 
have  been  delayed  for  many  years.  It  was  ICSU 
with  its  45-nation  membership  and  13  unions 
which  met  in  Washington  in  October  1958  to  chart 
post-IGY  activities.  On  that  occasion  it  was  de- 
cided to  establish  a  new  Special  Committee  for 
Inter-Union  Cooperation  in  Geophysics,  to  be 
known  as  the  SCG,  to  guarantee  continuance  of 
international  collaboration  in  geophysics  along 
the  lines  begun  in  CSAGI  under  the  IGY.  This 
new  committee  will  be  immediately  concerned 
with  publication  of  the  results  of  the  IGY.  In 
addition,  ICSU  established  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Oceanic  Research  (SCOR),  the  Special 
Committee  on  Antarctic  Research  (SCAR),  the 
Committee  on  Contamination  by  Extra-Terres- 


trial Exploration  (CETEX),  the  Committee  oi 
Space  Research  (COSPAR),  and  the  Interna 
tional  Service  for  World  Days  (IWDS). 

Thus  ICSU,  even  before  the  accomplishment 
of  the  IGY  have  been  fully  evaluated,  has  chartei 
new  explorations  into  the  unknown.  These  pre 
grams  will  be  carried  forward  by  the  scientists  o 
many  nations  working  through  their  nationa 
scientific  institutions  and  with  the  assistance  o 
their  respective  governments.  The  several  com 
mittees  of  ICSU  will  coordinate  the  work  in  th 
same  manner  employed  so  successfully  during  th 
IGY. 

Some  Scientific  Achievements 

It  will  take  many  years  to  analyze  and  evaluat 
the  data  gathered  during  the  IGY  and  to  lear 
what  this  additional  fund  of  scientific  informa 
tion  may  mean  in  practical  effects  on  man's  way  c 
living.  However,  it  might  be  well  to  take  not 
of  a  few  of  the  results  that  have  appeared.  Wha 
follows  cannot  in  any  sense  be  comprehensive,  no 
even  representative  perhaps,  but  it  may  give  som 
idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  th 
scientific  accomplishments  of  the  IGY.  It  ma; 
also,  here  and  there,  reveal  some  of  the  ways  i 
which  international  scientific  cooperation  ex 
tended  from  planning  into  actual  operations. 

The  most  comprehensive  attack  yet  on  the  mys 
teries  of  Antarctica,  joined  in  by  Argentina,  Aus 
tralia,  Belgium,  Chile,  France,  Japan,  New  Zea 
land,  Norway,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  th 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  th 
U.S.S.R.,  has  started  to  reveal  the  actual  face  o 
that  continent.  Beneath  the  ice  masses,  it  ha 
been  found,  lies  a  complex  of  mountainous  island 
many  of  which  would  be  ocean  covered  if  the  ic 
mantle  were  suddenly  to  melt.  Signs  of  a  majo 
separation  between  the  east  and  west  halves  of  th 
continent  also  have  been  discerned.  A  concomi 
tant  discovery  is  that  the  total  of  the  world's  ic 
and  snow,  most  of  which  lies  in  this  region,  is  4 
percent  greater  than  previously  thought.  Th 
new  estimate  considerably  changes  what  is  know 
of  the  heat  and  water  balance  of  the  earth,  whic. 
is  of  critical  importance  to  present  and  futur 
climate. 

In  addition,  through  the  cooperation  of  obserr 
ers  from  all  the  nations  conducting  operations  i 
Antarctica,  the  first  comprehensive  census  of  an! 
arctic  weather  has  been  completed.    Precise  dat 
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?IGURE  3.  The  pattern  of  IGY  operation  developed  by  CSAGI  in  accordance  with  guidelines  established  by  ICSU. 
International  coordination  of  national  programs  was  accomplished  by  scientists  from  IGY  participating  committees 
at  meetings  sponsored  by  CSAGI.  The  scientific  data  obtained  during  the  18-month  observational  period  have 
been  deposited  in  three  World  Data  Centers,  from  which  they  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  research  and 
evaluation  by  scientists  of  any  country.  The  final  phase  of  the  operation  is  the  publication  of  results  in  the  Annals 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year  and  other  scientific  journals. 


in  temperature  (measured  as  low  as  —124°  F.), 
pressure,  humidity,  and  wind  direction  and  veloci- 
ty will  permit  a  more  accurate  gaging  of  the  in- 
luence  this  region  has  on  weather  throughout  the 
tforld. 

Scientists  from  many  nations  participated  in 
he  IGY  oceanographic  research  program.  Coun- 
ries  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere  joined  those 
ordering  the  Indian  Ocean  in  studies  of  that 
>cean;  South  American  and  Asian  countries 
hared  in  Pacific  Ocean  research;  350  tide-gage 
stations  were  operated  by  no  fewer  than  25  na- 
ions;  and  the  80  research  vessels  that  took  part 
n  the  cruise  portions  of  the  oceanographic  pro- 
gram represented  20  different  countries. 
;  Sea-level  changes  were  measured  and  the 
;>ceanic  water  budget  studied.  In  addition,  im- 
portant discoveries  were  made  concerning  the  be- 
havior of  certain  ocean  currents.  Three  major 
ixnmtercur rents  were  located,  clocked,  and  meas- 
ured: one  in  the  Atlantic  flowing  deep  beneath 
| he  Gulf  Stream  and  two  in  the  Pacific.  All  three 
;hed  new  light  on  the  nature  of  the  oceans,  on 
(heir  effects  on  climate  and  weather,  and  on  po- 
tential food  resources  that  may  become  vital  to 
■apidly  increasing  populations  in  young  nations 
striving  for  orderly  development. 


Deep  trenches  have  been  located  beneath  the 
ocean  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  in 
the  Arctic  Basin.  The  bottom  of  a  vast  region  in 
the  southeast  Pacific  has  been  found  to  bear  a 
sludge  rich  in  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  and  cop- 
per, potentially  of  such  great  value  that  its  ex- 
ploitation may  not  be  very  far  off. 

Although  the  goal  of  the  IGY  was  geophysical 
research,  study  in  other  fields  of  science  was  al- 
most inevitable.  For  example,  one  of  the  by- 
products of  the  oceanographic  studies  was  the 
discovery  in  the  ocean  depths  of  a  live  specimen 
of  a  supposedly  extinct  presnail.  The  chance  to 
study  this  creature  will  help  biologists  fill  in  the 
background  of  evolutionary  history. 

Whether  his  belief  was  manifested  through 
superstition,  expressed  in  religion,  or  pursued 
through  science,  man  seems  always  to  have  recog- 
nized the  pervasive  influence  of  the  sun.  During 
the  IGY  scientists  of  33  nations  at  preselected 
vantage  points  throughout  the  world  kept  the  sun 
under  perpetual  watch.  As  a  result  there  now 
exists  an  unmatched  record  in  data  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  solar  flares  and  all  other  discernible 
activity  on  the  sun.  With  this  record  the  solar 
processes  can  be  analyzed  and  correlated  with  ter- 
restrial phenomena,  some  of  which,  like  the  effects 
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of  radio  communication,  have  long  been  known 
but  not  fully  understood. 

Monitoring  of  auroral  activity  by  cameras, 
radar,  and  other  equipment  has  turned  up  data 
that  seem  to  bear  on  the  emission  of  cosmic  rays 
from  the  sun  during  flares.  Joint  United  States- 
New  Zealand  observations  of  the  aurora  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  lithium  is  present  in  the 
high  atmosphere  in  addition  to  the  elements  pre- 
viously known. 

With  the  help  of  modern  technology  to  supple- 
ment traditional  methods,  significant  discoveries 
have  been  made  regarding  the  upper  atmosphere. 
More  than  300  instrumented  rockets  have  meas- 
ured density,  pressure,  temperature,  and  composi- 
tion up  to  a  height  of  some  250  miles.  One  result 
has  been  the  discovery  in  the  lowest  region  of  the 
ionosphere  of  X-rays  which  apparently  cause  in- 
creased electrical  activity  that  can  sometimes  black 
out  radio  communications ;  studies  made  during  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  suggest  its  corona  as  the  source 
of  these  rays.  Cosmic-ray  trajectories  reveal 
strong  deviations  from  what  should  be  expected 
according  to  the  accepted  description  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field;  it  appears  now  that  the  latter  is 
pulled  somewhat  askew  by  the  effects  of  magnetic 
fields  surrounding  other  bodies  in  space. 

In  addition  a  large  region  of  powerful  radiation 
trapped  within  the  earth's  magnetic  field  has  re- 
cently been  located  1,000  to  3,000  miles  above  the 
earth's  surface  and  given  the  name  of  the  Van 
Allen  Radiation  Belt.  This  radiation  helps  to 
explain  certain  geomagnetic  variations  and  au- 
roral displays;  its  presence  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  preparation  for  space  travel. 

Impact  of  the  IGY 

The  launching  of  satellite  vehicles  during  the 
IGY  as  scientific  probes  into  space  opened  a  new 
era  of  exploration  and  discovery.  At  this  stage 
scientists  are  still  gathering  information — infor- 
mation that  adds  to  an  understanding  of  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system,  perhaps  of  matter  itself.  A 
long  step  beyond,  but  nevertheless  a  step  no  longer 
out  of  reach  or  sensible  thought,  is  man's  own  pene- 
tration of  new  worlds,  at  least  of  the  moon  and  the 
nearby  planets.  How  far  in  the  future  this  devel- 
opment lies  is  not  yet  clear,  but  the  use  of  experi- 
mental animals  in  recent  test  flights  suggests  that 
the  first  space  trips  by  man  may  be  imminent. 

The  stimulation  to  thought  and  imagination 


which  has  come  with  the  opening  of  new  horizons 
through  the  IGY  has  few  parallels  in  recent  his- 
tory. It  has  renewed  interest  in  study  and  re- 
search, and  more  people  have  come  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  pure  science,  not  just  its  applica- 
tions in  technology.  In  the  United  States  the  edu- 
cational system  is  responding  to  the  impetus  gen- 
erated by  the  IGY.  Parents,  school  boards,  and 
legislators  have  become  more  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  science  training  for  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. By  the  same  token  there  has  been  a  rising 
tide  of  demands  that  highly  qualified  students  be 
given  better  preparation  for  careers  in  science; 
The  result  could  well  be  a  substantial  change  foi 
the  better  in  the  educational  system. 

Citizens  generally  have  become  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  contributions  being  made  by  scien- 
tists and  by  scientific  institutions.  The  notable 
leadership  provided  by  the  National  Academy  o 
Sciences  has  brought  deserved  recognition  foi 
that  body.  Similarly,  the  National  Scienc* 
Foundation  and  the  scientific  organizations  of  th 
country,  both  governmental  and  private,  have 
acquired  greater  stature  and  importance  in  th< 
public  eye. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  high  tribunals  that  th< 
IGY  has  provided  a  pattern  of  international  co 
operation  which  should  be  emulated.  If  this  i 
true,  it  is  because  the  scientists  involved  were  mei 
of  good  will  and  because  they  developed  togethe" 
the  procedures  necessary  to  achieve  their  com 
mon  objectives.  At  no  time  did  the  scientists  a 
low  political  differences  to  block  their  course 
Through  their  national  academies  and  other  sci 
entitle  institutions  they  interested  their  respectiv 
governments  in  the  IGY  plans  and  obtained  th 
cooperation  and  financial  support  which  they 
quired.  In  this  manner  the  IGY  scientists  de\ 
oped  a  team  which  possessed  the  strength  and  pre 
tige  necessary  to  carry  through  the  most  ambitio 
program  of  scientific  exploration  the  world  ha 
ever  known. 

These  well-tested  methods,  developed  by  ICS 
and  its  unions  and  so  effectively  employed  durin 
the  IGY,  are  ideally  suited  for  the  furtheranc 
of  international  cooperation  in  science.  For  th 
reason  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  United  Nation 
and  its  specialized  agencies,  when  they  contem 
plate  the  initiation  of  international  scientific  ac 
tivities,  will  call  upon  organizations  such  as  ICS 
for  advice  and  assistance.    If  this  should  happei 
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he  IGY,  in  addition  to  making  a  significant  con- 
ribution  to  science  and  human  welfare,  will  have 
)rought  to  the  United  Nations  a  valuable  tool  for 
he  conduct  of  international  scientific  relations. 

For  the  United  States,  the  IGY  has  further 
lemonstrated  the  significance  of  scientific  factors 
n  formulating  and  executing  foreign  policy.  This 
s  apparent  in  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State  and  in  pronouncements  of  congres- 
iional  committees  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
jovernment.  This  greater  interest  in  science  on 
he  part  of  Government  has  been  developing  ever 
ince  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  in  1945, 
)ut  it  was  the  IGY  with  its  associated  scientific  and 
echnological  achievements  (especially  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union)  which  clearly  indicated  that  science 
ould  facilitate  the  attainment  of  peaceful  objec- 
ives  of  foreign  policy. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  in  1950,  more 
han  8  years  ago,  the  Department  of  State  recog- 
dzed  the  growing  importance  of  science  by  cre- 
,ting  the  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser  and  by 
^pointing  science  attaches  to  several  embassies 
n  Western  Europe.  These  actions  were  taken 
ollowing  a  careful  study  which  resulted  in  the 
Publication  of  the  Berkner  report  entitled  Science 
',nd  Foreign  Relations.1  Although  the  Depart- 
ment's science  office  was  drastically  curtailed  in 
955,  it  since  has  been  revived  and  strengthened. 
Vithin  the  next  few  months  it  is  expected  that  a 
otal  of  eight  science  officers  will  be  stationed  at 
Jnited  States  missions  overseas.2 

Additional  developments  indicating  the  grow- 
ng  recognition  of  science  are  seen  in  the  creation 
»f  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
ate  in  1957  and  the  establishment  of  the  National 
leronautics  and  Space  Administration  in  October 
1 958.  Both  actions  may  be  traced  either  directly 
T  indirectly  to  activities  of  the  IGY  which 
imshed  forward  the  frontiers  of  science  with  un- 
usual speed  and  opened  the  door  to  outer  space 
i rith  such  force  as  to  jolt  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  IGY  in  retrospect.    It 

*In  1949  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  president  of  Associated 
[Jniversities,  Inc.,  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
>urvey  the  role  of  the  Department  in  science.  His  re- 
port became  the  basic  reference  on  science  policy  for  the 
)epartment.  Mr.  Berkner  later  became  vice  president 
i'f  the  international  committee  for  the  IGY. 

For  a  Department  announcement,   see  Bulletin   of 
)ec.  29, 1958,  p.  1048. 
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was  a  good  program,  carefully  planned  and  mag- 
nificently executed.  Through  its  successes  the 
world  has  gained  new  scientific  knowledge  of  un- 
told wealth.  It  also  opened  the  eyes  of  many 
persons  to  the  significance  of  science  in  national 
and  world  affairs.  But  even  more  important  to 
the  future  of  mankind  on  this  planet  are  the  hap- 
piness and  satisfaction  that  the  scientists  found 
in  working  together.  As  a  consequence,  peaceful 
cooperation  among  people  of  all  nations  is  a  little 
closer  to  realization. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Switzerland,  February  26, 
1959. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex.  Open 
for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through  April  24, 
1959.1 

Signatures:  Portugal,  April  14,  1959;  Denmark,  April 
15,  1959 ;  India,  April  17, 1959 ;  Switzerland  and  Vati- 
can City,  April  20,  1959;  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Ireland,  Norway,  Philippines,  and  Union  of 
South  Africa,  April  21,  1959 ;  Belgium,  Belgian  Congo 
and  Ruanda-Urundi,  Canada,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Lux- 
embourg, New  Zealand,  Sweden,  United  Arab  Re- 
public, and  United  States,  April  22,  1959 ;  Cuba,  Do- 
minican Republic,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  Mexico,  April  23,  1959 ;  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Brazil,  Korea,  Netherlands,2  Peru,  Spain,  and 
United  Kingdom,2  April  24,  1959. 


BILATERAL 
Bolivia 

Agreement  amending  the  Air  Force  Mission  agreement  of 
June  30,  1956  (TIAS  3604),  and  the  Army  Mission 
agreement  of  June  30,  1956  (TIAS  3605).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz  April  2  and  3,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  April  3, 1959. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  declaration. 
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Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  communications  facilities  at  Cape 
Dyer,  Baffin  Island,  to  support  the  Greenland  extension 
of  the  distant  early  warning  system.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Ottawa  April  13,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  April  13,  1959. 

Colombia 

Agreement  amending  the  Army  Mission  agreement  of 
February  21,  1949,  as  extended  (TIAS  1892  and  3146), 
the  Air  Force  Mission  agreement  of  February  21,  1949, 
as  extended  (TIAS  1893  and  3146),  and  the  Naval 
Mission  agreement  of  October  14,  1946,  as  extended 
(TIAS  1563  and  3146).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Bogota  February  18  and  March  31,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  March  31, 1959. 

Tunisia 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  under  sec- 
tion 413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Tunis  March  17  and  18,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  March  18, 1959. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  concerning  the  exchange  of  parcel  post  and 
regulations  of  execution.  Signed  at  Cairo  December 
30,  1958,  and  at  Washington  January  13,  1959.  Enters 
into  force  on  a  date  to  be  mutually  settled  between  the 
postal  administrations  of  the  two  countries. 
Approved  and  ratified  by  the  President:  April  17,  1959. 

Viet-Nam 

Research  reactor  agreement  for  cooperation  concerning 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington 
April  22,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on  date  on  which  each 
Government  receives  from  the  other  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional requirements. 


U.S.  and  Mexico  Recess 
Air  Transport  Talks 

Press  release  286  dated  April  24 

The  talks  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  an  agreement  concerning  a  system  to 
regulate  air  transport  between  the  two  countries 
subsequent  to  June  30,  1959,  were  recessed  on 
April  24. 

The  U.S.  and  Mexican  delegations  have  been 
meeting  daily  in  Mexico  City  since  April  6.  They 
have  engaged  in  a  frank  and  friendly  exchange 
of  views  covering  experience  under  the  1957  Pro- 
visional Air  Transport  Agreement1  and  have 
made  notable  progress  toward  arriving  at  a  mu- 
tually agreeable  understanding.  However,  both 
delegations  felt  the  need  to  confer  further  with 
their  respective  Governments.  They  agreed  on  a 
short  recess. 

The  recessed  talks  may  be  resumed  at  any  time 
on  the  initiative  of  either  delegation. 

1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3776. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  April  21  confirmed  Christian  A.  Herter 
to  be  Secretary  of  State.  (For  biographic  details,  sea 
press  release  277  dated  April  22.) 

Appointments 

Parker  Gilbert  Montgomery  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration,  effective 
May  1,  1959.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release 
276  dated  April  22.) 

Designations 

Joseph  L.  Brent  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sion, Morocco,  effective  April  20,  1959.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  press  release  273  dated  April  20.) 

Norman  Burns  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mis* 
sion,  Jordan,  effective  April  26.  (For  biographic  details* 
see  press  release  287  dated  April  24.) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  20-26 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  April  20  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  261  and  262 
of  April  13  and  270  of  April  17. 

Subject 

Consulate  at  Tananarive  reopened  (re- 
write). 

Dillon :  return  from  SEATO  meeting. 

Brent  designated  director,  USOM, 
Morocco  (biographic  details). 

Atomic  energy  agreement  with  Viet- 
Nam. 

Berlin  medical  center  (rewrite). 

Montgomery  appointed  Special  Assist- 
ant (biographic  details). 

Herter  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  State 
(biographic  details). 

U.S.  delegation  to  OAS  Committee  of 
21  (rewrite). 

Investment  agreement  with  Malaya. 

Herter :  remarks  to  Department  per- 
sonnel. 

Passports  for  newsmen  for  travel  to 
Communist  China. 

Grain  to  Ethiopia. 

Chiefs  of  missions  at  Santiago. 

Eisenhower :  message  to  American 
Federation  of  Arts. 

King  of  Belgium  visits  U.S.  (rewrite). 

Air  transport  negotiations  with  Mex- 
ico recessed. 

Burns  designated  director,  USOM, 
Jordan  (biographic  details). 

♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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272 

♦273 
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America's  Role  in  International  Economic  Cooperation 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 1 


As  the  State  Department  official  most  directly 
Micerned  with  administration  of  our  mutual 
jcurity  program,  I  feel  very  much  at  home  here 
)day. 

You  and  I  don't  have  to  convince  each  other  of 
le  incalculable  value  of  what  we  have  come  to  call 
foreign  aid." 

We  know  that,  without  America's  economic  and 
dlitary  aid  during  the  years  since  World  War  II, 
hole  sections  of  the  world  would  have  been  lost 
)  freedom. 

We  know  that  one-third  of  the  world's  people, 
ho  have  only  recently  won  political  independ- 
lce,  are  looking  to  us  today  for  assistance  in  f ree- 
ig  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  poverty, 
isease,  and  ignorance. 

We  know  that  the  urgent  need  to  help  the  less 
rivileged  peoples  of  the  earth  achieve  economic 
[•ogress  under  freedom  presents  us  with  our  great- 
t  challenge  and  our  greatest  hope  for  the  future. 
While  it  is  undeniably  true  that  some  of  our 
How  Americans  still  do  not  understand  the  over- 
ding  importance  of  maintaining  foreign  aid  at 
lequate  levels,  we  know  that,  if  the  United  States 
,ere  to  abandon  the  less  developed  countries,  the 
;iture  of  our  own  people  would  be  gravely  un- 
filed. 

1  But  we  also  know  that  the  American  people  will 
i)t  fail  to  discharge  their  responsibility  to  help 
|  e  newly  developing  countries  if  they  fully  com- 
•ehend  its  urgency.  Conferences  such  as  this 
>'lp  to  bring  about  the  increased  public  awareness 
|)on  which  wholehearted  support  of  our  mutual 
Icurity  program  depends. 
jAs  we  meet  today  many  Americans  in  public 

j1  Address  made  at  the  Sixth  National  Conference  on  In- 
jrnational  Economic  and  Social  Development  at  Wash- 
gton,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  30  (press  release  294). 
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and  private  life  are  giving  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  relative  emphasis  which  should  be 
placed  upon  the  economic  and  military  aspects  of 
our  mutual  security  program.  I,  for  one,  wish 
that  not  a  single  penny  of  our  foreign  aid  funds 
had  to  be  spent  for  military  purposes.  I  wish  that 
the  state  of  the  world  would  permit  us  to  concen- 
trate all  of  our  foreign  aid  on  economic  assistance. 
This  would  be  consistent  with  the  deep-rooted 
strain  of  humanitarian  idealism  which  is  a  major 
motivating  force  behind  our  foreign  aid  efforts. 
But  it  would  also  be  totally  unrealistic.  For 
security  against  aggression  from  without  and  sub- 
version from  within  is  essential  to  survival. 

Need  for  a  Balanced  Mutual  Security  Program 

The  urgent  need  for  a  balanced  mutual  security 
program  is  clearly  evident,  for  example,  in  South- 
east Asia,  an  area  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
future  safety  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people,  from  where  I  returned  last  week  after 
representing  the  United  States  at  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  SEATO  Council  of  Ministers.2 

In  the  SEATO  area  the  threat  of  Communist 
aggression,  either  direct  or  through  internal  sub- 
version involving  the  use  of  military  force,  is  ever 
present.  The  reality  of  this  Communist  danger 
was  brought  home  sharply  at  our  meeting  by  the 
crime  perpetrated  against  Tibet  by  Communist 
China's  imperialistic  rulers,  who  had  solemnly 
promised  at  the  Bandung  conference  in  1955  to 
respect  "the  rights  of  the  people  of  all  countries 
to  choose  freely  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  political 
and  economic  systems."  All  of  free  Asia  has  been 
profoundly  shocked  by  the  brutal  cynicism  with 
which   the   Chinese   Communists   violated   their 


a  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1959,  p.  602. 
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pledge  to  the  courageous  and  deeply  spiritual 
people  of  that  remote  and  beleaguered  land.  It 
has  heightened  awareness  of  the  strategic  value 
of  the  SEATO  collective  security  system. 

The  great  accomplishment  of  SEATO  is  that  it 
has  provided  a  shield  of  security  behind  which  the 
governments  of  Southeast  Asia  can  work  in  peace 
at  the  primary  task  of  improving  the  well-being 
of  their  peoples.  Without  SEATO's  protective 
shield  the  problems  of  development  could  not  be 
effectively  attacked.  Conversely,  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  shield  are  largely  dependent  on 
the  extent  to  which  basic  social  and  economic 
problems  are  being  attacked  throughout  the 
SEATO  area. 

Their  solution  must  be  given  top  priority  in  all 
the  less  developed  countries.  However,  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  adequate  internal  stability,  which  a 
military  shield  is  designed  to  promote,  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  development.  In  the  face  of  the  Com- 
munist challenge  we  must  continue  to  provide 
military  assistance  and  defense  support  to  help 
free  governments  maintain  this  shield. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  field  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  absolute  minimum.  Military  assist- 
ance, which  represented  55  percent  of  the  1958 
program,  amounts  to  only  45  percent  of  the  fiscal 
year  1959  program  and  is  less  than  41  percent  of 
the  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1960.  Eco- 
nomic programs  have  increased  accordingly,  ris- 
ing in  this  3-year  period  from  45  percent  to  more 
than  59  percent  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1960.  It  is  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  that  we 
can  safely  divert  additional  military  assistance  to 
economic  purposes. 

If  our  economic  programs  are  to  be  further 
strengthened — and  I  am  among  the  first  to  advo- 
cate that  they  be  fortified — this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  increasing  the  overall  appropria- 
tions for  mutual  security.  The  idea  that  the  same 
objective  can  safely  be  accomplished  through  sub- 
stantial further  diversion  of  military  funds  is 
wishful  dreaming  that  can  be  very  dangerous  both 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  less  developed 
countries  we  wish  to  help. 

We  must,  in  short,  work  to  increase  our  eco- 
nomic help  without  weakening  the  security  pro- 
vided by  our  military  assistance  programs.  The 
governments  of  many  less  developed  countries 
lack  the  financial  resources  and  technical  skills 
required    to    initiate    self-sustaining    economic 


growth  without  assistance.  They  do  not  wish  U 
be  dependent  upon  special  external  aid  for  th< 
indefinite  future.  They  are  utilizing  their  owi 
resources.  But  they  hope  for  enough  help  t< 
enable  them  to  move  along  on  the  road  to  rea 
progress.  To  a  large  extent  this  assistance  cat 
best  be  offered  in  the  form  of  loans  from  our  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  coupled  with  an  active 
technical  assistance  program.  In  a  few  cases 
however,  the  requisite  aid  may  have  to  be  on  e 
grant  basis  until  the  country  has  made  enougl 
economic  progress  to  qualify  for  loans. 

A  major  conclusion  from  my  recent  visit  to  the 
Far  East  is  that  our  foreign  aid  program  car 
never  be  fully  effective  until  we  clarify  our  owi 
thinking  about  it  here  at  home.  For  it  is  a  faci 
that  the  manner  in  which  we  extend  aid  is  equallj 
as  important  as  the  aid  itself.  Increasing  num 
bers  of  Asians  are  coming  to  question  our  stead 
fastness  of  purpose,  and  even  our  motives,  ii 
granting  assistance. 

The  bewilderment  of  friendly  peoples  in  all  o 
the  newly  developing  countries  is  understandable 
For  the  facilities  of  modern  communication 
usually  outstrip  their  knowledge  of  our  uniqu 
and  highly  vocal  democratic  process,  in  whicl 
minority  and  dissident  opinions  frequently  receiv 
more  public  attention  than  majority  views.  It  i 
difficult  for  them  to  gage  just  how  accurately  : 
well-publicized  demand  by  a  group  of  our  citizen 
that  we  shut  off  all  foreign  aid  in  3  years  and  see] 
illusory  refuge  in  a  "fortress  America"  really  re 
fleets  the  viewpoint  of  the  American  people  as 
whole.  Even  more  serious  is  the  effect  of  state 
ments  too  often  made  in  this  country  castigatin, 
our  Asian  friends  as  unworthy  recipients  of  prodi 
gious  and  wasteful  "giveaways." 

Let  us  truthfully  admit  that  the  confusion  o 
our  friends  abroad  is  merely  a  reflection  of  th 
confusion  about  foreign  aid  that  continues  to  pei 
sist  here  at  home — despite  its  proven  effectivenes 
over  the  years  since  the  close  of  World  War  I. 
Foreign  aid  is  being  made  the  scapegoat  for  ever} 
thing  from  the  recent  recession  to  the  spread  c 
international  communism.  Fortunately  sue 
opinions  are  held  by  very  few  of  our  citizen 
But,  regrettably,  some  Americans  have  fallen  ini 
the  mistaken  belief  that  the  United  States,  in  a 
attempt  to  "buy  friends"  and  without  adequa 
thought  for  its  own  best  interests,  has  been  bus 
giving  away  nearly  $4  billion  a  year  of  our  ta: 
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layers'  money.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be 
arther  from  the  truth,  as  all  of  you  who  have 
>een  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  proper  develop  - 
aent  of  our  foreign  aid  program  can  testify. 

President  Eisenhower  himself  recognized  the 
lonest  doubts  of  many  sincere  citizens  when  he 
sked  earlier  this  month  at  Gettysburg : 3 

Why  should  America,  at  heavy  and  immediate  sacri- 
ice  to  herself,  assist  many  other  nations,  particularly  the 
ess  developed  ones,  in  achieving  greater  moral,  economic, 
nd  military  strength? 

Then  he  answered,  with  simple  eloquence : 

A  free  America  can  exist  as  part  of  a  free  world,  and  a 
ree  world  can  continue  to  exist  only  as  it  meets  the  right- 
ul  demands  of  people  for  security,  progress,  and  pros- 
«rity.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  mutual  security. 

It  is  the  idea  that,  by  helping  one  another  build  a 
trong,  prosperous  world  community,  free  people  will  not 
inly  win  through  to  a  just  peace  but  can  apply  their  won- 
lerful,  God-given  talents  toward  creating  an  ever-growing 
oeasure  of  man's  humanity  to  man. 

On  the  full  awakening  by  the  American  people 
o  the  significance  of  the  President's  words  may 
;vell  depend  the  fate  of  free  government  in  the 
vorld. 

Responding  to  Aspirations  of  Less  Developed  Nations 

To  me  the  burning  question  of  our  generation  is 
;his :  Can  we  respond  adequately,  and  in  time,  to 
he  legitimate  and  growing  aspirations  of  vast 
sections  of  the  world's  populace  to  rise  above  their 
traditional  illiteracy,  poverty,  and  disease? 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Our  system  of  free 
nstitutions  is  on  trial.  For  illiteracy,  poverty, 
md  disease  are  no  longer  taken  for  granted  in  the 
onderdeveloped  nations.  If  we  fail  them  the 
ispiring  peoples  may  seek  economic  progress  by 
Recourse  to  methods  which  are  the  natural  enemies 
)f  free  and  democratic  institutions. 

How  shall  we  respond  to  this  challenge?  One 
iinswer,  of  course,  is  grant  assistance  through  gov- 
ernmental channels,  such  as  we  contributed  to  the 
European  recovery  program.  But  although  grant 
issistance  is  necessary  in  certain  countries  our  ex- 
perience with  the  Marshall  plan  is  not  a  good  guide 
;Por  our  relations  with  the  underdeveloped  regions. 

In  Western  Europe  the  objective  was  quite  spe- 
cific: to  rebuild  shattered  and  highly  industrial- 
ized economies  where  the  principal  problem  was  a 

'Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1959,  p.  579. 
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temporary  shortage  of  equipment  and  goods.  In 
the  underdeveloped  world,  however,  a  great  many 
things  are  missing:  basic  facilities,  skilled  labor, 
experienced  management,  technical  education, 
strong  traditions  of  individual  initiative — all  of 
these,  as  well  as  capital,  are  lacking.  Financial 
assistance  is  not  the  only  need.  We  must  also  help 
provide  the  framework  in  which  economic  prog- 
ress can  take  place  at  a  steady  and  acceptable  rate. 

If  we  expect  immediate  and  spectacular  results 
we  will  almost  certainly  be  disillusioned.  For  this 
is  a  long-range  task.  We  must,  therefore,  pursue 
sound  and  consistent  policies  which  will  demon- 
strate to  the  less  developed  nations  that  our  way 
of  life,  our  free  institutions,  can  meet  the  challenge 
of  their  problems  and  their  aspirations. 

And  we  must  make  it  clear  to  all  that  we  are 
prepared  to  stay  the  course ! 

Let  me  emphasize  my  last  point.  It  is  inherent 
to  the  American  character  that  we  are  optimists 
and  builders  and  goal-setters.  We  like  to  define  a 
task,  then  throw  our  energies  into  its  solution  and, 
with  the  task  completed  according  to  schedule, 
move  on  to  the  next  most  challenging  problem.  In 
our  haste  to  produce  quick  results  we  are  inclined 
to  become  impatient  with  attitudes  and  customs 
inherent  in  the  cultures  and  traditions  of  many  of 
the  newly  emerging  countries.  We  must  realize 
that  the  task  of  assisting  economic  progress  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  is  vast  and  complicated. 
Inevitably  it  will  become  vexing  and  frustrating. 
The  obstacles  are  enormous.  Indeed,  it  may  ap- 
pear at  times  as  if  we  may  not  succeed.  Our  max- 
imum efforts  will  be  required  over  a  long  period  if 
we  are  to  really  help  the  underdeveloped  nations 
find  the  path  to  economic  and  social  progress  with- 
in a  peaceful  and  democratic  order. 

Long-Range  Purpose  in  Extending  Aid 

In  view  of  this  long-term  commitment — and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  have  willingly  accepted  it — what  is  our 
long-range  purpose  in  extending  aid  ? 

Economic  and  technical  and  financial  assistance 
are  not  intended  merely  to  further  economic  de- 
velopment as  such.  For  productive  capacity  and 
technological  skills  do  not  of  themselves  bring 
about  the  full  development  of  a  free  civilization 
in  which  the  individual  can  realize  his  potential 
for  spiritual  growth.  We  need  only  recall  that 
Soviet  Eussia,  Communist  China,  and  other  bloc 
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nations  possess  material  assets  in  varying  degrees. 

Our  interest  lies  equally  in  the  development  of 
free  political  institutions,  of  respect  for  law,  of 
regard  for  human  decency.  We  seek  to  accom- 
plish this  by  helping  the  new  nations  to  advance 
toward  modern  economic  and  political  status 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence and  assuring  the  possibility  of  an  evolu- 
tion which  safeguards  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual. In  this  way  we  move  closer  to  our  national 
goal  of  living  prosperously  among  nations 
friendly  to  us,  in  a  world  ruled  by  law  under 
which  men  can  live  in  peace  with  justice. 

Throughout  this  2-day  conference  you  will  be 
privileged  to  hear  detailed  and  expert  analyses  of 
various  aspects  of  America's  participation  in  in- 
ternational economic  growth.  The  list  of  speak- 
ers is  most  impressive,  and  I  have  not  wanted  to 
encroach  upon  their  topics.  I  do,  however,  want 
to  say  a  special  word  about  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  which  offers  a  very  special  hope  for  eco- 
nomic progress  to  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  DLF,  along  with  the  technical  assistance 
program,  is  our  primary  tool  in  the  field  of  de- 
velopment. It  is  well  regarded  by  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  which  prefer  to  borrow  the 
money  for  their  development.  It  places  the  origi- 
nal responsibility  for  projects  on  the  borrower 
and  insures  true  mutuality  in  the  development 
process.  The  $700  million  which  has  been  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1960  is  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. Next  year  the  Department  of  State  will 
recommend  a  longer  term  program  and  I  hope  a 
larger  program.  But  first  it  is  essential  that  we 
obtain  the  full  amount  of  our  modest  request  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

It  is  fitting  that  you  should  honor  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  tonight  as  you  mark  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  "point  4."  This  program,  when  it  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Truman,4  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  people  around  the  world.  For  it  was 
proof  that  the  United  States  was  responding  to 
the  demands  of  the  post- World  War  II  era  with 
a  proper  combination  of  idealism  and  practicality. 
It  is  this  same  combination  of  intelligent  self- 
interest  and  typically  American  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  others  that  pervades  our  pi*esent-day 
mutual  security  program.    It  is  a  truly  nonparti- 


*For  text  of  Mr.  Truman's  inaugural  address  of  Jan. 
20,  1049,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  30, 1949,  p.  123. 


san  effort  which  deserves  the  fullest  possible  sup 
port  of  all  the  American  people  through  theii 
representatives  in  the  Congress. 

We  in  the  Department  of  State  are  currently 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  our  time  to  appearing 
before  congressional  committees  which  are  mak 
ing  a  searching  and  thoroughgoing  review  of  thi 
mutual  security  program.  This  is  as  it  shouk 
be,  for  our  aid  program  is  complex  and  costly 
I  personally  welcome  these  opportunities  to  ex 
plain  and  support  our  foreign  aid  objectives.  Foi 
only  through  this  examination  can  we  clarify  anc 
simplify  the  programs  so  that  all  our  people  can 
have  confidence  that  we  are  pursuing  the  righ] 
objectives  in  the  right  way. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  repeat  something 
Mr.  Truman  said  a  year  ago  in  response  to  criti 
cisms  of  the  mutual  security  program.  He  stated 
and  I  quote  in  part : 

There  are  many  people  who  say  they  don't  like  th< 
foreign  aid  program  because  they  believe  it  is  adminis 
tered  badly.  I  don't  believe  that.  .  .  .  Examine  it  all  yo> 
please,  correct  all  the  mistakes  you  can,  improve  it  ever: 
year  and  every  day,  eliminate  waste  and  increase  effi 
ciency — but  don't  scuttle  the  ship  just  to  stop  the 
leaks.  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  many  of  you  hen 
today  who  will  join  me  in  appending  a  heartj 
"Amen!"  to  this  forthright  statement. 


Vice  President  Nixon  To  Open 
U.S.  Exhibit  at  Moscow 

White  House  (Augusta,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  April  17 

The  President  has  named  Vice  President  Nixor 
to  open  the  American  National  Exhibition  at 
Moscow  next  summer  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  The  possibility  of  such  a  visit  has  beer, 
under  consideration  in  discussions  among  the 
President,  Secretary  Dulles,  Acting  Secretary  oi 
State  Herter,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Russia  Llewel- 
lyn Thompson,  and  the  Vice  President. 

In  making  the  announcement  the  President 
stated : 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Vice  President  will  be  able  tc 
go  to  Moscow  and  represent  the  American  people.  Thesf 
exhibitions  are  designed  to  achieve  a  broader  under- 
standing between  our  two  peoples — the  kind  of  mutual 
understanding  upon  which  our  peaceful  future  depends 
It  is  a  hopeful  approach.     We  welcome  it  wholeheartedly. 
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The  tentative  schedule  calls  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
ient  to  fly  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  the  United 
Hates  exhibition  at  Moscow's  Sokolniki  Park  on 
Tuly  25  and  to  remain  in  Moscow  for  3  or  4  days. 

According  to  an  agreement  between  the  two 
ountries  signed  last  December  29,1  the  United 
Hates  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  exchanging  national 
xhibitions  during  the  summer  of  1959  devoted 
o  the  demonstration  of  the  development  of 
cience,  technology,  and  culture.  The  Soviet  ex- 
libition  will  be  held  in  the  New  York  Coliseum. 
The  U.S.  exhibition  will  be  in  Sokolniki  Park, 
Moscow. 


meetings 3 — to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  West  Berlin  and  the  rights  and  obligations 
there  of  the  Allied  Powers.  At  the  same  time  they 
reaffirmed  their  willingness  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  just  and  durable  peace  in  Europe. 

To  this  end  the  Western  Ministers  reached  com- 
plete agreement  on  the  position  to  be  presented 
at  Geneva. 

The  results  of  the  meeting  just  concluded  will 
be  discussed  with  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  Council  during  the  Geneva  conference. 


Western  Foreign  Ministers  Agree 
>n  Position  for  Geneva  Meeting 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued 
m  April  30  by  the  Western  Foreign  Ministers  at 
;he  conclusion  of  their  meetings  at  Paris  April  29 
ind  30,  together  with  statements  made  by  Secre- 
tary Herter  on  April  27  upon  his  departure  for  the 
meetings  and  on  May  £  upon  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington, D.G.  Meeting  with  Secretary  Herter  were 
Maurice  Goume  de  Murville,  Foreign  Minister  of 
France,  Heinrich  von  Brentano,  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Sehvyn 
Lloyd,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Four-Power  Communique  of  April  30 

Press  release  299  dated  May  1 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  have  concluded  their  meetings  in 
Paris  to  concert  their  position  on  the  basis  of 
which  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
forthcoming  Geneva  conference. 

Their  discussions  were  based  on  the  report  of 
the  Working  Group  which  has  been  meeting  in 
London  to  examine  various  aspects  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  reiterated  the  determina- 
tion enunciated  in  their  meeting  in  December 
1958 2  and  reaffirmed  at  their  recent  Washington 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  132. 
8  For  text  of  communique,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29, 1958, 
P.  1041. 


Secretary's  Statement  of  April  27 

Press  release  290  dated  April  27 

I  am  leaving  for  Paris  to  meet  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
German  Federal  Republic  in  order  to  complete 
preparations  for  the  May  11  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union.  My  British, 
French,  and  German  colleagues  and  I  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with  reaching  final  agree- 
ment among  ourselves  on  a  common  Western  posi- 
tion on  the  outstanding  questions  related  to  the 
German  problem  which  can  be  expected  to  arise 
during  the  Geneva  four-power  meeting.  Much 
hard  work  has  already  been  done,  and  we  and  our 
allies  have  agreed  on  the  main  lines  of  our  ap- 
proach to  the  complicated  problems  which  we  will 
face  at  our  meeting  with  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  [Andrei  A.  Gromyko].  I  am  fully  con- 
fident that  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  pre- 
vails among  all  the  NATO  allies  we  shall  reach 
the  right  result. 

Secretary's  Statement  of  May  2 

I  return  from  a  very  successful  Western  For- 
eign Ministers  conference  in  Paris. 

Both  in  spirit  and  in  substance  we  reached 
complete  agreement  on  a  highly  important  West- 
ern position.  This  should  assist  us  greatly  in 
making  progress  at  Geneva,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
demonstrates  an  honest  desire  to  negotiate. 

I  shall  report  to  the  President  at  Gettysburg 
later  this  morning. 


8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  20,  1959,  p.  554. 
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A  Review  of  Negotiations  for  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 


Statement  by  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth 


■ 


Mr.  Chairman  [Hubert  Humphrey],  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  which  this  committee  has  given 
me  to  appear  here  and  to  discuss  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations for  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  I  understand  that  the  full  records  of  the 
negotiations  are  provided  to  the  committee  staff  as 
they  are  received  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Members  of  this  committee  have  served  as  advisers 
on  the  U.S.  delegation  from  time  to  time,  includ- 
ing yourself.  That  was  much  too  short  a  stay 
that  you  gave  us  at  this  time.  Perhaps  next  time 
you  can  stay  longer,  sir.  In  addition  I  know  the 
committee  has  in  both  public  and  executive  ses- 
sions been  giving  extensive  consideration  to  the 
negotiations  and  to  the  problems  of  policy 
involved. 

Speaking  personally  I  have  been  most  apprecia- 
tive of  the  committee's  close  and  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  conference. 

Because  of  the  extensive  knowledge  which  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  already  have  of  the  mat- 
ters under  discussion  in  Geneva,  I  shall  summarize 
only  briefly  the  progress  and  status  of  the  nego- 
tiations. After  my  statement,  however,  I  shall 
of  course  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  any 
specific  questions  relating  to  the  negotiations 
which  members  of  the  committee  may  wish  to 
raise. 

As  you  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  negotiations 
have  been  under  way  since  October  31st  of  last 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Mar.  25.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  is  U.S.  Representative  at  the  conference  on 
suspension  of  nuclear  tests  which  began  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  Oct.  31, 1958. 
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year.2  Seventy-two  formal  meetings  have  been 
held,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  informal 
sessions,  on  both  the  political  and  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  negotiations. 

U.S.  Proposals  at  Geneva  Meetings 

The  United  States  delegation  has  in  the  course 
of  these  negotiations  developed  and  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  14  draft  treaty 
articles.  These  draft  articles  set  forth  in  specific 
treaty  language  the  position  and  proposals  of  the 
United  States  delegation  with  respect  to  the  obli- 
gation to  discontinue  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  control  organization  established 
under  the  treaty. 

In  addition  they  include  a  draft  preamble,  an 
article  on  functions  of  the  control  commission,  an 
article  on  the  installation  and  operation  of  the 
system  in  territories  of  parties  to  the  treaty,  an 
article  on  the  specific  obligations  to  cooperate  with 
the  system,  an  article  on  the  administrator  and  the 
international  staff  of  the  system,  and  another  on 
the  conference  of  parties  to  the  treaty. 

We  have  proposed  an  article  on  detonations  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  others  on  parties  to  the 
treaty,  on  periodic  review  of  the  system,  on  dura- 
tion, on  signatures,  on  ratification,  on  acceptance 
and  entry  into  force,  and  on  authentic  texts. 

We  have  also  supported  in  the  negotiations  ar- 
ticles introduced  by  the  United  Kingdom  delega- 
tion on  components  of  the  control  organization, 
on  the  composition  of  the  control  commission,  on 


s  For  background,   see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  10,  1958,  p. 
723 ;  Feb.  9,  1959,  p.  188 ;  and  Feb.  23,  1959,  p.  261. 
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the  procedures  and  voting  arrangements  within 
the  commission,  on  relationships  with  other  inter- 
national organizations,  on  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, on  registration  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  on  annexes  to  the  treaty. 

In  addition  the  United  States  delegation  has 
submitted  a  draft  annex  No.  1  to  the  treaty,  which 
deals  in  some  detail  with  the  detection  and  identi- 
fication system.  In  its  16  articles  the  annex  deals 
with  the  establishment  of  a  system,  with  its  com- 
ponents, with  data  reporting  and  evaluation,  and 
with  the  support  facilities  that  would  be  required. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  phased  installation  of 
the  system,  although  no  detailed  provisions  on 
this  question  have  been  put  forward  thus  far. 

In  connection  with  consideration  of  the  annex 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  delega- 
tions have  submitted  detailed  working  papers  on 
the  staffing  of  control  posts  and  of  other  com- 
ponents of  the  system. 

On  the  purely  technical  side  our  delegation  on 
January  5th  submitted  for  consideration  by  the 
other  delegations  new  seismic  data  which  showed 
that  it  may  be  more  difficult  than  had  been  be- 
lieved to  distinguish  between  earthquakes  and 
underground  nuclear  explosions.3  We  believe  the 
system  agreed  at  Geneva,  if  unadjusted,  would 
result  in  a  burdensome  number  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions, which  would  be  the  principal  remaining  tool 
to  identify  possible  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions. We  proposed  that  the  data  be  studied  care- 
fully by  our  respective  scientists,  who  would  con- 
sider how  we  might  overcome  the  difficulties  de- 
veloped by  these  data. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet,  however,  been 
willing  to  join  in  such  studies,  and  I  note,  from 
an  unofficial  translation  of  a  letter  written  by  Pre- 
imier  Khrushchev  to  the  organization  that  sent 
the  letters  around,  that  they  are  badly  distorting 
;3ur  actions  in  this  regard ;  and  perhaps  at  a  later 
itime  during  our  session  we  can  discuss  this  matter 
|  more  fully. 

The  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  delega- 
tion thus  far,  however,  has  been  the  day-to-day 
process  of  exploring  through  carefully  detailed 
! presentations  and  exchanges  of  views  the  positions 
|}f  the  respective  delegations  and  ways  and  means 
)f  reconciling  these  differences  within  the  frame- 


*IMd.,  Jan.  2G,  1959,  p.  118. 


work  of  principles  upon  which  the  United  States 
position  is  based. 

Seven  Draft  Treaty  Articles  Agreed 

Of  these,  of  course,  the  most  fundamental  is 
the  requirement  for  effective  international  control. 
Thus  far  at  the  conference,  as  you  have  said,  seven 
draft  treaty  articles  have  been  agreed  to. 

Draft  article  I  states  the  obligations  of  parties 
to  the  treaty  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
and  its  annexes — the  obligations  to  discontinue 
nuclear  weapons  test  explosions  at  any  place  under 
their  jurisdiction  or  control  and  to  refrain  from 
causing  or  participating  in  such  explosions 
anywhere. 

Draft  article  II  states  the  obligation  of  the 
parties  to  cooperate  fully  and  promptly  with  the 
control  organization  established  under  the  treaty 
and  to  assist  the  organization  in  the  discharge 
of  its  responsibilities. 

Draft  article  III  enumerates  the  component 
parts  of  the  control  organization,  namely,  a  con- 
trol commission,  a  detection  and  identification  sys- 
tem, an  administrator,  and  a  conference  of  parties 
to  the  treaty. 

Draft  article  IV  on  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mission provides  that  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
each  be  represented  as  permanent  members,  plus 
representatives  of  four  other  nations  party  to  the 
treaty,  to  be  elected  by  the  conference  of  parties. 

Three  other  draft  articles  have  been  adopted 
but  have  not  yet  had  article  numbers  assigned. 
One  of  these  provides  for  review  of  the  system 
by  the  commission  at  intervals  to  evaluate  its 
effectiveness  and  consider  whether  in  the  light  of 
experienced  scientific  progress  any  specific  im- 
provements should  be  made.  Another  provides 
for  registration  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, and,  finally,  an  approved  duration  article 
provides  that  the  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  in- 
definitely subject  to  the  inherent  right  of  a  party 
to  withdraw  and  be  relieved  of  obligations  if  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  and  its  annexes  are  not 
being  fulfilled  and  observed,  and  this,  of  course, 
includes  the  provisions  for  the  timely  installa- 
tion and  effective  operation  of  the  control  system. 

Three  key  issues  have  developed  in  the  negotia- 
tions to  date.  All  three  center  around  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  reliable  control  sys- 
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tern.  It  is  to  these  three  issues  that  most  of  our 
efforts  have  been  devoted  in  the  period  since  the 
Christmas  recess. 

These  issues  are  of  importance  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  current  negotiations  but  also  because 
they  could  establish  a  precedent  for  future  agree- 
ments on  the  control  of  other  aspects  of  disarma- 
ment. If  an  effective  control  system  for  discon- 
tinuing nuclear  tests  can  be  constructed,  it  could 
advance  the  prospects  for  later  agreement  on  other 
measures. 

It  seems  useful,  then,  to  summarize  these  key 
issues  and  to  look  briefly  at  how  the  positions  of 
the  respective  parties  to  the  negotiations  would 
affect  the  operation  of  the  control  system. 

Question  of  Veto 

The  issues  are  as  follows : 

First,  the  veto.  The  Soviet  Union  proposes 
that  the  affirmative  votes  of  all  three  initial  par- 
ties to  the  treaty,  U.K.,  U.S.,  and  U.S.S.R.,  shall 
be  required  for  all  decisions  on  matters  of  sub- 
stance. Only  procedural  questions,  according  to 
the  Soviets,  would  be  resolved  by  simple  majority 
vote. 

Under  the  Soviet  formula,  which  they  handed 
us  some  weeks  ago,  each  of  the  three  parties  would 
have  veto  power  over  the  following :  amendments 
to  the  treaty,  all  matters  relating  to  treaty  viola- 
tions, the  dispatch  of  inspection  teams  to  investi- 
gate events  which  could  be  nuclear  explosions,  the 
findings  of  such  inspection  teams,  improvements 
to  the  control  system,  positioning  of  control  posts 
and  establishment  of  aircraft  sampling  flight 
routes,  and  finally  all  fiscal,  administrative,  logis- 
tics, and  personnel  questions. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
maintain  that  this  across-the-board  application  of 
the  veto  power  would  render  the  control  system 
meaningless  and  ineffective.  It  would  give  a  pos- 
sible violator  full  power  to  prevent  the  dispatch 
of  inspection  teams  to  the  site  where  a  suspected 
nuclear  explosion  took  place  or  to  prevent  special 
aircraft  flight  to  investigate,  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
identified event,  whether  a  radioactive  cloud  is 
present. 

While  data  obtained  by  instruments  at  the  con- 
trol posts  would  in  a  number  of  cases  conclusively 
identify  certain  signals  as  natural  events,  in  many 
cases  aircraft  flights  and  particularly  on-site  in- 
spection would  be  required  to  determine  whether 
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a  violation  had  occurred.  Thus  the  entire  pur 
pose  of  the  control  system  to  verify  that  a  nucleai 
explosion  did  or  did  not  take  place  could  be  f  rus 
trated  by  the  veto  of  a  possible  violator. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  be 
lieve  that  it  is  essential  that  there  be  no  veto  powei 
over  decisions  relating  to  the  everyday  operations 
of  the  control  system. 

While  there  are  certain  matters  such  as  amend 
ments  to  the  treaty  which  could,  and  we  believ* 
should,  require  affirmative  action  of  the  three  per 
manent  members,  the  United  States  and  thi 
United  Kingdom  believe  that  the  factfinding  proc 
ess  of  the  system  should  be  as  nearly  automata 
as  possible.  The  evidence  of  the  scientific  instru 
ments  must  be  paramount,  and  it  must  be  possibli 
to  follow  through  on  that  evidence  withou; 
hindrance. 

The  knowledge  that  such  followthrough  ma^ 
automatically  take  place  is  the  major  deterren 
to  a  potential  violator.  But  if  the  possible  vio 
lator  knows  in  advance  that  he  will  have  th 
chance  to  halt  the  investigation  process  before  i 
can  start,  and  before  therefore  it  could  verify  hi; 
violation,  he  could  then  feel  free  to  circumven 
the  agreement  with  impunity.  And,  as  the  Sec 
retary  of  State  [John  Foster  Dulles]  has  said,  thi 
would  make  a  shambles  of  the  entire  project. 

The  Soviet  Union  contends  that  the  permanen 
members  of  the  control  commission  must  posses 
absolute  veto  powers  because  the  commissioi 
would  also  provide  an  automatic  majority  fo 
the  United  States-United  Kingdom  side.  This  i 
a  charge  repeated  in  the  latest  Khrushchev  state 
ment. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  State 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  pointed  out  tha 
the  commission,  international  in  composition 
would  not  be  so  made  up  as  to  be  capable  o 
domination  by  any  one  or  any  two  of  the  per 
manent  members. 

There  are  several  formulas,  one  of  which  yd 
have  suggested  yourself,  which  might  be  consid 
ered  in  this  situation. 

On-Site  Inspection 

Now,  the  second  of  the  major  issues  between  u 
in  the  negotiation  is  that  of  the  on-site  inspe( 
tion  itself. 

The  Soviets  propose  that  inspection  of  an  ur 
identified  event  shall  be  carried  out  only  after 
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>ositive  decision  by  the  control  commission,  which 
nust  include  the  affirmative  votes  again,  of  course, 
>f  the  three  permanent  members.  After  the  con- 
rol  commission  had  consulted  with  the  govern- 
aent  on  whose  territory  the  event  had  taken  place, 
nspection  teams  would  then  be  created  on  an  ad 
oc  basis,  apparently  drawn  from  personnel  at 
he  headquarters,  for  each  event  to  be  inspected, 
nd  they  would  be  composed  of  nationals  from 
he  country  to  be  inspected,  accompanied  by  what 
hey  [the  Soviets]  call  "foreign  specialists"  from 
he  other  side. 

As  already  stated,  we  believe  the  decision  to 
ispatch  on-site  inspection  teams  must  not  be  sub- 
set to  a  veto.  But  further  than  that,  the  U.S. 
nd  the  U.K.  believe  that  numerous  delays  could 
ccompany  the  formation  of  ad  hoc  inspection 
jams  so  that  by  the  time  they  were  dispatched 
he  evidence  of  the  suspected  event,  if  in  fact  a 
uclear  explosion,  could  have  been  well  concealed. 

The  U.S.  and  U.K.  also  maintain  that  inspec- 
ion  teams  originated  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  could 
ot  be  adequately  trained  or  equipped,  as,  for 
xample,  to  conduct  possible  drilling  operations. 

What  is  required  is  trained,  permanent,  mobile 
nspection  teams  which  could  be  promptly  dis- 
patched to  the  site  of  an  event  suspected  of  being 

nuclear  explosion  and  which  would  be  interna- 
ionally  staffed  and  not  staffed  by  nationals  of 
he  country  being  inspected. 

The  Soviet  Union  claims  that  these  teams  could 
ravel  unhindered  throughout  the  U.S.S.E.  and 
ould  act  as  a  cover  for  espionage.  They  con- 
jnd  that  the  experts'  report4  did  not  envisage 
ny  such  inspection  teams  as  proposed  by  the 
Jhited  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

However,  the  experts'  report,  while  not  de- 
iribing  the  character  of  these  inspection  teams 
y  detail,  concluded  that, 

When  the  control  posts  detect  an  event  which  cannot 
e  identified  by  the  international  control  organ  and  which 
mid  be  suspected  of  being  a  nuclear  explosion,  the 
Jiternational  control  organ  can  send  an  inspection  group 
)  the  site  of  this  event.  .  .  . 

i  Also,  there  is  nothing  in  the  experts'  report, 
lor  in  subsequent  U.S.-U.K.  proposals,  which 
i/ould  lend  credence  to  the  assertion  that  inspec- 
I  on  teams  would  have  the  license  to  roam  indis- 
jfiminately  for  espionage  purposes  in  any 
auntry. 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept  22,  1958,  p.  453. 
lay   J  8,   1959 


However,  in  order  to  overcome  Soviet  concern 
on  this  matter  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  suggested  that  the  host  country 
could  prescribe  the  routes  to  be  taken  by  on-site 
inspection  teams  and  could  assign  liaison  officers 
to  insure  that  inspections  did  not  exceed  their 
proper  function. 

Staffing  Control  Posts 

The  third  and  final  issue  is  that  of  staffing  of 
control  posts,  which  also  includes  some  of  the 
staffing  in  other  components  such  as  inspection 
teams.  The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  that  all 
supervisory,  technical,  and  service  personnel  at 
control  posts  shall  be  nationals  of  the  country  in 
which  the  post  is  located.  However,  what  they 
term  the  "other  side"  may  station  four  or  five 
what  they  now  call  "foreign  specialists" — they 
used  to  call  them  "controllers" — to  observe  the 
operation  of  the  control  posts. 

We  have  attempted,  without  success,  to  find 
out  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  prerogatives  and 
duties  of  such  personnel  would  be,  and  the  clari- 
fications which  we  have  requested  have  not  been 
made.  They  continue  to  talk  about  functions 
similar  to  the  functions  of  the  other  technicians 
in  the  control  post.  They  continue  to  talk  about 
the  possibility  that  such  foreign  specialists  can 
fill  what  they  call  leading  positions,  but  they  re- 
fuse to  answer  where  these  people  would  be  in  the 
chain  of  command  or  whether  they  would  have 
actual  supervision  over  groups  of  personnel  or 
over  equipment. 

Under  these  conditions  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  consider  that  such  a  staffing 
pattern,  being  all  host  country  except  for  these 
few  foreigners,  would  be  tantamoimt  to  self- 
inspection. 

The  Western  delegations  maintain  that  all  su- 
pervisory and  senior-technical  positions,  which 
would  comprise  about  one-third  of  the  control 
post  complement,  should  be  filled  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  in  each 
post  located  on  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.K.,  with 
an  equal  number  of  U.S.S.R.  personnel  in  each 
post  located  in  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom.  Technical  personnel,  which  would 
constitute  another  one-third  of  the  complement  at 
each  control  post,  would  be  international  and 
would  be  recruited  from  countries  other  than  the 
three   permanent   members   of   the   commission. 
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The  remaining  one-third,  which  would  be  largely 
service  personnel,  would  probably  be  nationals 
of  the  country  in  which  the  post  is  located. 

We  have  also  proposed  that  the  state  on  whose 
territory  posts  are  located  may  station  observers 
at  each  post  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  post  is  being 
operated  in  an  objective  manner. 

These  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  main  issues 
which  have  thus  far  been  considered.  The 
United  States  delegation,  for  its  part,  is  con- 
tinuing its  efforts  to  arrive  at  sound  solutions  to 
the  difficult  problems  involved  and  to  implement 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
seek  a  permanent  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  under  effective  international  control. 


President  Offers  Soviet  Premier 
Alternative  Approach  to  Test  Ban 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Nihita  Khru- 
shchev, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together 
with  a  White  House  statement. 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV 

White  House  (Augusta,  Qa.)  press  release  dated  April  20 

April  13, 1959 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Today  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations for  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests  are  resuming.  During  the  recess  I  have  con- 
sidered where  we  stand  in  these  negotiations  and 
what  the  prospects  are  for  the  successful  conclu- 
sion which  I  earnestly  desire.  I  have  also  talked 
with  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,1  who  reported 
to  me  of  his  frank  discussions  on  this  matter  with 
you. 

The  United  States  strongly  seeks  a  lasting  agree- 
ment for  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  We  believe  that  this  would  be  an  important 
step  toward  reduction  of  international  tensions 
and  would  open  the  way  to  further  agreement  on 
substantial  measures  of  disarmament. 

Such  an  agreement  must,  however,  be  subject  to 


1  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  in  Washington  for  informal  discussions  from 
March  19  to  24. 
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fully  effective  safeguards  to  insure  the  security 
interests  of  all  parties,  and  we  believe  that  present 
proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  fall  short  of  pro- 
viding assurance  of  the  type  of  effective  control  in 
which  all  parties  can  have  confidence:  therefore, 
no  basis  for  agreement  is  now  in  sight. 

In  my  view,  these  negotiations  must  not  be  per- 
mitted completely  to  fail.  If  indeed  the  Soviet 
Union  insists  on  the  veto  on  the  fact  finding  ac- 
tivities of  the  control  system  with  regard  to  pos- 
sible underground  detonations,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  way  in  which  we  can  hold  fast  to  the 
progress  already  made  in  these  negotiations  and, 
no  longer  delay  in  putting  into  effect  the  initial 
agreements  which  are  within  our  grasp.  Could 
we  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  put  the  agreement  into 
effect  in  phases  beginning  with  a  prohibition  o\ 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere  ?  A  sim- 
plified control  system  for  atmospheric  tests  up  U 
fifty  kilometers  could  be  readily  derived  from  tht! 
Geneva  experts'  report,2  and  would  not  require 
the  automatic  on-site  inspection  which  has  created 
the  major  stumbling  block  in  the  negotiations  s( 
far. 

My  representative  [Ambassador  James  J 
Wadsworth]  is  putting  forward  this  suggestion  ir 
Geneva  today.  I  urge  your  serious  consideratioi 
of  this  possible  course  of  action.  If  you  are  pre 
pared  to  change  your  present  position  on  the  veto 
on  procedures  for  on-site  inspection,  and  on  earlj 
discussion  of  concrete  measures  for  high  altitudi 
detection,  we  can  of  course  proceed  promptly  ii 
the  hope  of  concluding  the  negotiation  of  a  com 
prehensive  agreement  for  suspension  of  nucleai 
weapons  tests.  If  you  are  not  yet  ready  to  go  thi: 
far,  then  I  propose  that  we  take  the  first  anc 
readily  attainable  step  of  an  agreed  suspension  o 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere  up  t< 
fifty  kilometers  while  the  political  and  technica 
problems  associated  with  control  of  undergroun( 
and  outer  space  tests  are  being  resolved.  If  w 
could  agree  to  such  initial  implementation  of  th 
first — and  I  might  add  the  most  important — phas 
of  a  test  suspension  agreement,  our  negotiator 
could  continue  to  explore  with  new  hope  the  po 
litical  and  technical  problems  involved  in  extend 
ing  the  agreement  as  quickly  as  possible  to  cove 
all  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Meanwhile,  fears  o 
unrestricted  resumption  of  nuclear  weapons  test 
ing  with  attendant  additions  to  levels  of  radic 


a  For  text,  see  Buixetin  of  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  453. 
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;tivity  would  be  allayed,  and  we  would  be  gain- 
lg  practical  experience  and  confidence  in  the 
peration  of  an  international  control  system. 
I  trust  that  one  of  these  paths  to  agreement  will 
)mmend  itself  to  you  and  permit  the  resuming 
sgotiations  to  make  a  far-reaching  response  to 
le  hopes  of  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


REMIER  KHRUSHCHEV  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

fBclal  translation 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  have  received  your  communica- 
on  of  April  13  in  connection  with  the  renewal  of  negotia- 
ons  at  Geneva  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

am  glad  that  you  also  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
sgotiations  must  not  be  allowed  to  fail. 

You  ask  whether  we  could  begin  by  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment to  stop  nuclear  weapons  tests  exclusively  in  the  air 
jt  altitudes  of  up  to  50  kilometers,  leaving  aside  tem- 
orarily  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  cessation  of 
:her  types  of  nuclear  explosions,  that  is  to  say,  at  alti- 
ldes  of  more  than  50  kilometers  and  under  ground. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  studied  with  all  care  and 
loroughness  the  considerations  set  forth  in  your  com- 
mnication,  and  considers  that  the  cessation  of  only  those 
^plosions  of  nuclear  weapons  which  take  place  at  alti- 
ides  of  up  to  50  kilometers  does  not  solve  the  problem. 

If  we  were  to  sign  such  an  agreement  now  the  question 
rould  arise  as  to  what  it  would  offer  to  peoples  that  now 
>ng  for  complete  prohibition  of  all  tests  of  nuclear 
/eapons.  By  such  an  action  we  would  only  be  mislead- 
lg  the  public,  since  in  fact  the  tests  would  continue  to  be 
arried  out  under  ground  and  at  higher  altitudes.  Thus 
le  aim  which  is  before  us — that  of  preventing  the  produc- 
ion  of  new  and  ever  more  destructive  types  of  nuclear 
'eapons — would  not  be  attained. 

On  the  other  hand,  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  at 
ltitudes  of  more  than  50  kilometers  would  also  poison 
tie  atmosphere  and  the  earth,  contaminating  with  radio- 
ctive  fallout  the  vegetation  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
ood  of  animals  and  into  the  human  organism,  just  as  is 
ccurring  at  the  present  time.  I  think  that  you  will  agree 
rith  me  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  concern  for  human 
ealth,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  radio- 
ctive  fallout  originates  in  an  explosion  carried  out  at  an 
ltitude  of  40  or,  let  us  say,  60  kilometers.  Consequently, 
rom  this  point  of  view  the  objective  toward  which  we 
lust  move  would  still  not  be  attained.  Thus,  peoples 
<rould  have  a  right  to  judge  and  condemn  the  conclusion 
f  a  treaty  on  the  cessation  of  tests  in  the  air  alone  at 
ltitudes  of  up  to  50  kilometers  as  a  dishonest  deal.  It 
:oes  without  saying  that  such  a  treaty  could  be  con- 
luded  only  if  there  were  assumed  a  lack  of  awareness  on 
he  part  bf  the  public  at  large.  This  is  something  that  is 
lot  possible  at  the  present  time,  for  scientists  would 
mmediately  understand  the  meaning  of  such  a  treaty  and 


make  it  clear  that  it  would  not  solve  the  problem  but 
would  leave  the  situation  just  as  it  was  before  the  con' 
elusion  of  the  treaty. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should  not  be  stopped  by 
difficulties  and  that  we  should  find  in  ourselves  the 
strength  of  will  and  an  understanding  of  the  need  to 
conclude  a  treaty  that  would  provide  for  the  cessation  of 
all  types  of  nuclear  weapons  tests — in  the  air,  under 
ground,  under  water,  and  at  high  altitudes. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  made 
by  you  and  by  us,  we  are  quite  able  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  discontinuing  tests  that  would  satisfy  both 
the  interests  of  the  powers  having  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  interests  of  all  other  countries,  and  to  establish  such 
controls  as  would  guarantee  strict  observance  of  the 
treaty. 

It  seems  that  the  most  serious  difference  between  us  is 
the  question  of  the  sending  of  inspection  teams  for  the 
investigation  of  phenomena  suspected  of  being  nuclear 
explosions. 

As  you  know,  during  his  stay  in  Moscow  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  of  Great  Britain  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  agree  to  carry  out  each  year  a 
certain  previously  determined  number  of  inspections  on 
the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  on  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  and  their  possessions 
if  the  reports  of  control  posts  would  indicate  the  existence 
of  phenomena  that  might  be  suspected  of  being  nuclear 
explosions.  It  is  understood  that  such  inspections  would 
not  be  numerous.  I  consider  that,  strictly  speaking,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  many  trips  to  be  made  to  each 
country. 

The  very  fact  of  possible  investigation  in  areas  where 
test  instruments  indicate  the  existence  of  phenomena 
suspected  of  being  nuclear  explosions  would  deter  govern- 
ments or  persons  within  governments  who  might  wish  to 
carry  out  explosions  in  violation  of  the  obligations  under- 
taken by  them.  This  is  understandable,  since  in  such 
case  no  government  and  no  organization  within  such  a 
government  could  be  free  from  actual  inspection  of  the 
areas  in  which  it  is  suspected  that  nuclear  explosions  are 
being  carried  out.  Naturally  such  suspicions  must  be 
based,  not  on  conclusions  on  the  part  of  persons  working 
in  the  control  organization  but  on  objective  readings  of 
instruments. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Soviet 
Government  will  meet  with  understanding  on  your  part 
and  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached  between  us  on  one 
of  the  most  important  and  acute  problems  of  our  time. 
For  our  part,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  agree- 
ment on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  and  you 
can  be  certain  that  if  we  sign  a  document  we  shall,  even 
if  there  is  no  control  whatsoever,  faithfully  carry  out  the 
obligations  assumed  by  us,  because  for  the  Soviet  Union 
public  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  nations  is  dearer  than 
anything  else. 

Respectfully  yours, 

N.  Khrushchev 
April  23,  1959 

His  Excellency  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America 


May   18,   1959 
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WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT 3 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are 
disappointed  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  not  been 
willing  to  take  the  practical  and  immediately  fea- 
sible measure  of  nuclear  test  suspension  proposed 
in  the  President's  letter  of  April  13th. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  given  in  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  letter,  the  United  States  does  want 
a  complete  test  ban.  That  is  what  President  Eisen- 
hower proposed  in  August  1958 4  and  what  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  agreement  on  for  5  months  in 
Geneva.  The  Soviets  have  thus  far,  however,  been 
unwilling  to  accept  the  controls  which  would  make 
such  agreement  possible. 

The  Soviet  suggestion  does  not  address  itself  to 
the  key  point — the  veto — which  has  thus  far 
blocked  agreement.  The  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  hope  that,  when  clarified,  the  Soviet 
position  may  reflect  a  change  in  attitude  on  this 
question  so  that  progress  can  be  achieved. 


The  Sound  Dollar,  a  Foundation  Stone 
of  American  Leadership 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower  l 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you  here  to 
the  Nation's  capital.  I  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  to  come  here,  one  reason 
being  that  I  wanted  to  thank  you  in  person  for 
the  work  you  have  done  in  helping  cut  down 
Federal  expenditures  and  therefore  sustaining  a 
sound  and  good  American  dollar. 

This  business  of  trying  to  keep  expenditures 
down  and  the  budget  balanced  is  of  course  criti- 
cized by  some  as  meaning  that  an  administration 
or  a  legislator  or  any  other  official  is  exhibiting 
more  concern  about  a  dollar  than  about  some  par- 
ticular activity  that  the  critic  believes  is  far  more 
important.  Now,  a  balanced  budget  in  itself  is 
not  a  sacred  word,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
a  bad  word.     And  if  it  means  that  we  are  living 


*  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Apr.  27  by  James  C. 
Hagerty,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President  (White  House 
press  release). 

•  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8,  1958,  p.  378. 

1  Made  before  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  23  (White  House  press 
release). 


within  our  means  it  gives,  first  of  all,  confidence 
to  our  people — the  feeling  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  spend  this  much  money,  at  least  they 
are  getting  in  that  much  in  the  coffers  and  we  are 
not  going  deeper  in  debt,  paying  more  interest 
or  putting  out  more  money  into  circulation. 

It  also  has  another  effect  on  our  friends.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Robert  B.  Anderson] 
told  me,  when  he  came  back  from  New  Delhi  a 
couple  of  months  back,  that  he  was  questioned  by 
21  different  governments  as  to  our  ability  to  pay 
our  bills  and  therefore  to  keep  the  dollar  as  sound 
as  it  needs  to  be  if  we,  America,  are  to  be  secure  in 
our  alliances  and  do  our  part  in  making  certain 
that  communism  will  make  no  inroads  into  the 
free  world. 

So,  in  thanking  you  for  the  work  you  have  done 
along  this  line,  I  want  to  make  also  a  special  re- 
quest of  you.  You  are  employers  of  men  and 
women,  and  I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  that  the  United  States  has  today  in  its 
leadership — whether  that  leadership  be  political, 
whether  it  is  business  or  it  is  labor,  professional 
or  anything  else — is  to  have  people  that  really 
understand  the  considerations  and  factors  that 
come  into  the  matter  of  fiscal  integrity  and  to  have 
the  compulsion  within  themselves  of  informing 
others. 

The  strongest  force  in  a  democracy  is  an  in- 
formed public  opinion.  And  if  that  public  opin- 
ion is  informed,  then  that  force  will  be  exerted 
wisely.  I  can't  conceive  of  a  better  and  finer  oc- 
cupation, really  a  vocation  rather  than  an  avoca- 
tion, for  anyone  who  is  employing  others  and  deal- 
ing with  others  and  advising  with  others  than  to 
use  his  influence  in  making  certain  that  these  basic 
considerations  and  factors  of  our  great  fiscal  prob- 
lems are  understood. 

I  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  the  need  today  for  our  national  security 
against  the  threat  that  is  constantly  posed,  that 
I  do  not  need  to  plead  for  support  in  making 
certain  that  our  alliances  are  sound,  that  we  do 
our  proper  part  in  making  certain  that  we  keep 
the  opportunities  open  for  trade,  to  defend  our- 
selves, and  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  that 
make  for  that  kind  of  morale  that  freedom  needs 
to  have  if  it  is  going  to  defeat  communism.  I 
think  those  matters  are  understood  well  by  you. 
And  I  merely  want  to  say  again,  the  fight  that 
I  am  making  for  a  balanced  budget,  for  the  sound- 
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ess  of  the  dollar,  for  combating  inflation,  is 
uerely  to  make  certain  that  one  of  the  founda- 
ion  stones  of  all  of  these  necessary  activities  is 
here — that  it  is  not  destroyed — and  thus  makes 
t  possible  for  us  to  build  in  this  world  intelli- 
gently and  soundly,  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
uture. 

And  so  I  bring  again  not  only  thanks  but  con- 
gratulations and  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  fine 
,nd  enjoyable  meeting  while  you  are  here.  Thank 
rou  very  much. 


strengthening  the  Instruments 
»f  Freedom 

Remarks  oy  President  Eisenhower1 

It  is  a  privilege  to  meet  with  you  at  this  annual 
onvention.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  in 
uch  meetings  you,  leaders  of  the  business  com- 
aunity  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  concern 
ourselves  with  the  broad  range  of  problems  of 
rreat  importance  to  our  Nation's  life.  In  this  way 
ou  demonstrate  the  deep  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
lility  which  characterizes  modern  American 
msiness. 

On  our  part  we  of  Government  look  to  the  busi- 
tess  community  because  of  the  vital  role  that  this 
;reat  force  plays  in  contributing  to  American 
hinking  and  decisions,  in  helping  to  build  Amer- 
ca's  security,  and  in  expanding  her  economy. 

To  sustain  the  Nation's  position  in  this  world, 
harply  divided  as  it  is  between  the  values  of  free- 
lom  on  one  side  and  the  aggressive  purposes  of  a 
ommunistic  and  atheistic  dictatorship  on  the 
ither,  is  a  many-sided  task. 

At  the  outset  we  must  recognize  one  incontest- 
able truth :  In  the  face  of  the  announced  Commu- 
list  intention  to  dominate  the  world,  isolation  for 
America  is  a  futile  and  fatal  policy.  The  for- 
unes  of  the  free  world  are  the  fortunes  of  Amer- 
ca.  Our  free  society  and  our  prosperity  will 
lourish  if  freedom  and  progress  flourish  else- 
vhere.  Our  fortunes,  our  liberty,  and,  indeed,  our 
ives  will  be  imperiled  if  the  independence  and 
velfare  of  other  free  nations  are  imperiled.    Con- 


1  Made  before  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
tt  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  27  (White  House  press 
release). 


sequently,  it  is  for  us  imperative  that,  if  inter- 
national communism  is  to  be  frustrated  in  its  drive 
for  world  domination,  there  be  a  system  of  nations 
in  which  liberty,  justice,  and  human  dignity  are 
the  permanent  pillars  of  society. 

We  have  first  to  assure  our  own  Nation's  de- 
fensive and  deterrent  power.  Beyond  this,  we 
know  that  the  overrunning  of  any  free  nation 
would  transfer  the  resources  of  that  nation  to 
communism  and,  by  that  much,  weaken  the  free 
world.  Should  this  step-by-step  process  be  allowed 
to  continue  indefinitely,  even  our  great  Nation 
would  face  eventual  encirclement  and  the  result 
would  be  catastrophic. 

We  live  in  a  climate  of  tension  and  challenge. 
We  confront  world  communism  in  a  protracted 
struggle  in  which  we  are  menaced  by  political, 
economic,  and  military  resources.  As  long  as  the 
Communists  pursue  their  basic  goal  along  broad 
and  diverse  fronts,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  meet 
the  challenge  wherever  or  however  it  may  be 
presented. 

Need  for  a  Sound  Economy 

Now,  in  the  complicated  problem  of  protecting 
freedom,  one  of  America's  essential  requirements  is 
to  maintain  an  expanding  national  economy  based 
upon  a  sound  and  stable  dollar. 

A  strong  economy  is  the  physical  basis  of  all  our 
military  power.  A  sound  economy  is  proof  to  our- 
selves and  to  all  others  that  we  have  the  capacity  to 
do  indefinitely  whatever  we  need  to  do  in  protect- 
ing our  basic  interests.  Such  an  economy  also 
provides  the  working  proof  that  it  can  produce  a 
standard  of  living  which  a  regimented  economy 
cannot  remotely  approach. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  us  to  make 
certain  of  the  health  and  growth  of  the  American 
economy.  Nations  less  developed  and  smaller  than 
ourselves,  and  which  are  more  nakedly  exposed  to 
the  Communist  threat,  cannot  support  their  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  without  some  assistance  from 
our  economy.  Whether  the  main  weight  of  the 
Communist  threat  applied  at  any  given  point  be 
military,  political,  or  economic,  the  threatened  area 
requires  help  from  the  more  fortunately  situated 
nations.  Among  these  we  are  preeminent.  And 
now  that  the  Communists  are  adding  to  their 
threat  of  military  force  an  increased  threat  of 
penetration  through  economic  methods,  the  need 
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for  our  economic  strength  and  soundness  and  our 
assistance  to  others  becomes  even  clearer. 

Kecognizing,  then,  the  community  of  interest 
among  the  free  nations  to  sustain  our  collective  and 
individual  safety,  we  must  strive  to  make  our  co- 
operative associations  stronger  and  more  effective. 
The  strongest  tie  that  binds  us  together  is  a  spirit- 
ual one — our  common  belief  that  the  human  values 
we  support  and  defend  are  priceless  beyond  life 
itself. 

Because  we  all,  regardless  of  differences  in  reli- 
gion, race,  and  culture,  are  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
tection of  these  values,  we  have  devised  organiza- 
tional mechanisms  through  which  we  may  more 
closely  cooperate  in  the  common  effort  and, 
through  unity,  achieve  greater  strength  to  assure 
success.  Each  of  the  free  nations  so  associated 
supplies  what  it  is  best  able  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  The  contribution  of  our  allies 
in  numbers  of  men  in  the  armed  services  far  ex- 
ceeds our  own.  Not  always,  however,  can  they 
alone  maintain  these  numbers  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  even  the  minimum  standard  of  living  nec- 
essary to  sustain  health,  hope,  and  morale.  In 
these  cases  we  see  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to 
provide  some  financial  help. 

Clearly,  mutual  security  and  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity are  synonymous. 

I  cannot  reemphasize  too  strongly  that  in  our 
struggle  against  Soviet  imperialism  we  must  have 
firm  friends  and  willing  allies.  We  must,  through 
patient  work,  promote  collective  growth  and 
strength.  Aside  from  the  material  assistance  we 
may  provide  through  weapons  and  private  and 
public  loans,  we  must  help  to  produce  a  freer  flow 
of  world  trade.  We  must  do  this  without  prejudice 
to  our  national  security  and  without  inflicting  un- 
due hardship  on  our  local  producers. 

Especially  among  the  less  developed  countries 
we  must  use  every  available  means — political,  tech- 
nical, professional,  and  material — to  assure  that 
these  people  not  only  add  to  the  free  world's 
strength  but  eventually  become  valued  partici- 
pants as  both  sellers  and  buyers  in  the  markets  of 
world  trade. 

Such  examples  as  these  are  those  of  what  we 
Americans  can  do  and  are  doing  to  promote  our 
security  and  to  build  a  new  fraternity  of  peace- 
loving  nations.    There  are,  of  course,  many  others. 


Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  Our  investments  in  this 
work  are  the  most  fruitful  we  can  make  or  do 
make.  Our  returns  are  earned  in  terms  of  greater 
security,  stronger  and  sturdier  friends  with  which 
to  live  and  to  work  and  to  trade,  and  in  more 
enthusiastic  supporters  in  the  search  for  peace  and 
security. 

No  Room  for  Selfishness 

Wisdom,  a  nation's  wisdom,  is  needed.  There 
is  no  room  in  America  for  narrow  selfishness, 
either  personal  or  collective.  We  must  look 
frankly  at  the  problem  as  it  stands  now  before  us 
and  as  it  will  change  and  develop  in  the  future. 
We  must  strive  to  eliminate  stupidity,  prejudice, 
arrogance,  and  ignorance  from  our  thinking.  We 
must,  as  a  people,  employ  the  greatest  degree  of 
wisdom  that  we  can,  as  humans,  achieve. 

Many  of  the  decisions  to  be  made  in  this  great 
effort  belong  to  the  businessman  rather  than  ex- 
clusively or  even  primarily  to  the  Government. 
In  the  fields  of  private  investment  abroad  and  in 
promoting  a  greater  volume  of  trade,  there  is  much 
you  can  do  to  increase  free- world  cohesion  and 
strength. 

Moreover,  I  hope  that  each  of  you  in  America's 
business  community  will  work  tirelessly  for  a 
better  national  awareness  of  the  challenge  before 
us  and  the  character  of  the  response  we  must  make 
both  in  our  own  interests  and  in  those  of  all 
humanity.  Success  demands  the  force  of  an  in- 
formed public  opinion  to  strengthen  the  instru- 
ments of  freedom  in  the  free-world  community. 
As  business,  community,  and  national  leaders — 
leaders  who  do  not  panic  under  threat  or  grow 
complacent  in  apparent  success — you  have  a  price- 
less opportunity  to  help  promote  the  understand- 
ing through  which  the  needed  public  opinion  can 
be  produced. 

At  this  point  I  mention  with  deep  gratification 
the  resolution  of  support  for  the  mutual  security 
program  passed  by  this  chamber  a  few  short 
months  ago.  I  am  quite  certain  that  all  America 
applauds  your  forward-looking  and  decisive 
action. 

Each  year  will  bring  new  problems,  always  de- 
manding the  very  best  that  is  in  us.  And  there 
will  be  no  stopping  or  resting  or  turning  back. 
We  face  a  future  of  building  and  living,  patiently 
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ind  unflinchingly,  in  the  shadow  of  danger — yet 
or  all  this,  a  brightly  hopeful  future  for  a  nation 
,nd  its  friends  which  keep  themselves  strong, 
olvent,  and  free  and  who  fight  basically,  and  who 
ight  only,  for  peace — a  peace  with  justice  for  all. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


'resident  Approves  Meeting 
>n  World  Refugee  Year 

yhite  House  press  release  dated  April  .30 
Vhite  House  Announcement 

The  President  on  April  30  announced  his  ap- 
>roval  of  a  White  House  meeting  on  May  21-22 
'or  the  purpose  of  discussing  U.S.  participation 
n  the  World  Refugee  Year.  This  special  year  was 
istablished  by  a  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
•esolution  of  December  5,  1958,  and  will  begin  in 
rune  1959.  It  is  intended  to  focus  world  attention 
>n  refugee  problems. 

The  President  responded  favorably  to  a  letter 
:rom  The  Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Say  re,  Jr., 
Dean  of  the  Washington  Cathedral  and  chairman 
>f  the  board  of  the  United  States  Committee  for 
Refugees. 

Speaking  of  the  World  Refugee  Year,  Dean 
■Sayre  wrote  in  part :  "No  time  can  be  lost  in  plan- 
ling  for  United  States  participation.  Accord- 
ngly,  I  was  directed  to  ask  you  whether  you  would 
ponsor  a  rather  informal  White  House  meeting 
tt  which  members  of  our  Committee  and  other  in- 
died  participants  could  discuss  and  plan  for  an 
American  contribution  to  the  Refugee  Year.  Such 
i  meeting  would  seem  to  us  to  be  of  equal  service 
o  the  members  of  your  government  and  to  the 
Ymerican  people  in  general." 

'resident's  Letter  to  Dean  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr. 

Dear  Dean  Sayre  :  I  will  certainly  be  happy  to 
iponsor  a  White  House  meeting  for  a  discussion 
|>f  the  role  which  the  American  people  and  their 
government  should  play  in  the  World  Refugee 
fear  beginning  in  June  1959-    I  have  set  May  21 


and  May  22  for  such  a  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the 
Indian  Treaty  Room  of  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing under  the  direction  of  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Loy  W.  Henderson.  It  is  my  plan 
to  invite  to  it  a  representative  group  of  private 
citizens  whose  interest  and  experience  should  prove 
of  utmost  value  in  considering  all  aspects  of  this 
important  matter. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  that  the  United 
States  Committee  for  Refugees  has  been  willing 
to  assume  a  major  responsibility  for  mobilizing 
the  private  resources  of  this  country  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  World  Refugee  Year.  Your 
efforts,  I  know,  will  do  much  to  insure  that  the  re- 
sponse of  the  American  people  will  be  generous, 
and  that  the  traditional  American  leadership  in 
the  refugee  field  will  be  maintained.  I  will  be 
unable  personally  to  participate  in  the  meeting, 
but  I  hope  that  it  will  assist  in  the  formulation 
of  specific  plans  for  the  World  Refugee  Year,  as 
I  am  sure  it  will  assist  the  government. 

I  assure  you  that  this  Administration  will  sup- 
port the  World  Refugee  Year,  and  will  continue 
to  cooperate  with  our  own  citizens'  groups  and 
with  other  governments  of  the  free  world  to  help 
resolve  the  grave  humanitarian  problem  of 
refugees. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr. 
Dean  of  the  Washington  Cathedral 
Mount  Saint  Albans 
Washington,  D.G. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Guinea 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea,  Telli  Boubacar  Diallo,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  April 
27.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  288. 
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U.S.  Foreign  Policy— A  Blend  of  Principles  and  Practicality 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  1 


We  are  all  aware  that  this  Nation  had  its  early 
origins  in  the  search  by  its  citizens  for  religious 
freedom  and  that  it  came  into  being  when  the 
same  sort  of  people  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives 
in  defense  of  concepts  of  political  liberty  based 
upon  religious  faith.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  our  policies  over  the  years  have  reflected  the 
devotion  of  our  people  to  principles  of  conduct 
related  to  our  beliefs.  And  now  that  we  have 
taken  up  a  leading  role  in  world  affairs,  it  is  clear 
that  our  people  are  concerned  that  in  the  same 
way  our  foreign  dealings  should  reflect  what  we 
think  of  as  standards  of  right  action. 

Of  course  there  can  be  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
a  nation,  or  an  individual,  which  seeks  to  govern 
its  conduct  in  the  world  by  an  ethical  code.  Per- 
haps Machiavelli  referred  to  such  difficulties  when 
he  said,  in  his  rather  bitter  way,  that  "a  man  who 
wishes  to  make  a  profession  of  goodness  must 
necessarily  come  to  grief  among  so  many  who  are 
not  good."  Or,  as  Plato  put  it,  "In  their  youth 
good  men  often  appear  to  be  simple,  and  are  easily 
practiced  upon  by  the  dishonest" — presumably 
because  they  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  in 
dealing  with  evil. 

Just  after  the  Second  World  War,  while  this 
country  was  still  awakening  to  the  facts  of  inter- 
national life,  we  had  a  painful  and  costly  demon- 
stration of  just  what  Plato  meant.  We  wanted 
peace  and  had  no  aggressive  aims ;  so  we  disarmed. 
We  intended  to  keep  our  own  promises  and  were 
inclined  to  trust  others  to  keep  theirs.  We  had 
material  plenty  while  others  were  in  want;  so  we 
shared  with  them. 

But  all  too  soon  we  found  that  a  lack  of  military 


1  Address  made  before  Religion  in  American  Life,  Inc., 
at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  30  (press  release  295). 


strength  does  not  prevent  aggression  but  may  even 
encourage  it.  We  learned  that  to  Communist? 
"promises  are  like  piecrusts,  made  to  be  broken.'' 
We  found  our  generosity  attacked  on  the  one  hand 
as  "fuzzy-minded  do-gooding"  and  on  the  othei 
as  a  shameless  effort  at  "buying  friends."  It  began 
to  seem,  as  Leo  Durocher  once  put  it,  that  "nict 
gu}7s  don't  win  pennants." 

But  of  course  the  problem  lay  not  in  our  inten- 
tions but  in  our  methods.  After  the  shape  of  So 
viet  ambitions  became  clear  we  saw  that  we  musl 
rearm  to  guard  the  peace.  And,  uneasy  though  il 
may  have  been,  peace  has  so  far  been  preserved 
We  have  come  to  see  that  we  can  rely  upon  agree- 
ments with  Communist  nations  only  where  those 
agreements  are  capable  of  enforcement.  We  have 
come  to  see  that  programs  of  assistance  are  neithei 
donations  nor  bribes  but  a  means  of  enabling  oui 
neighbors  to  preserve  their  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity, which  are  as  necessary  to  our  own  survival  as 
to  theirs. 

So  one  lesson  is  clear :  In  attempting  to  follow 
the  precepts  of  religion  in  American  life  or  ir 
American  policy,  either  one,  what  we  face  is  noi 
the  obvious,  comfortable  choice  of  the  televisior 
westerns,  between  the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys 
between  blameless  good  and  utter  evil,  but  rathei 
the  subtle  and  sophisticated  task  of  threading  oui 
solutions — which  are  at  the  same  moment  practica1 
and  in  harmony  with  our  best  beliefs — to  intricate 
and  demanding  problems. 

This  is  a  lesson,  I  submit,  of  broad  applicabil 
ity.  Many  of  you  here  are  businessmen.  I  happer 
to  follow  the  profession  of  diplomacy.  Contran 
to  some  of  the  folklore,  neither  business  nor  diplo 
macy  demands  abandonment  of  scruples  as  the  kei 
to  achievement.  But  neither  field  puts  a  premiun 
on  blind  crusading.    The  greatest  long-term  re 
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vard  goes  to  a  sensible  blending  of  practicality 
rath  decency. 

Of  course  even  with  the  best  of  policies  perfec- 
tion is  hard  to  come  by,  either  in  diplomacy  or  in 
)usiness.  So  we  lose  a  little  sleep  now  and  then 
vondering  whether  we  did  as  well  as  we  might 
lave  done  the  last  time  and  whether  perhaps  we 
;an  do  a  little  better  the  next.  All  of  this  contrib- 
utes to  a  thoroughly  adult  situation  with  no  sugar 
;oating,  and  it  gives  us  a  need  at  intervals  to  ex- 
imine  rather  humbly  our  shortcomings  and  to 
search  for  sources  of  strength  and  understanding 
)eyond  our  own. 

The  Berlin  Situation 

The  current  situation  relating  to  Berlin  fur- 
lishes  an  example  which  is  both  vivid  and  urgent 
)f  the  manner  in  which  principle  and  practicality 
ire  interwoven  in  our  affairs.  In  the  first  days 
ifter  the  Second  World  War  Berlin  was  a  token 
)f  Western  good  faith,  a  test  tube  of  the  possibil- 
ty  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  by  hindsight,  to  accuse  our- 
selves of  naivete  in  those  days.  Perhaps  we  had 
;o  learn  a  national  lesson  about  doing  business 
.vith  certain  kinds  of  people.  We  might  wish  that 
he  lesson  had  been  learned  at  less  cost,  in  terms 
)f  the  number  of  nations  which  lost  their  f  reedom 
n  the  early  postwar  years.  But  we  may  hope  the 
esson  has  now  been  learned  well  enough  to  govern 
mr  actions  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

After  the  experiment  in  cooperation  failed, 
Berlin  next  became  a  proving  ground  of  free- 
.vorld  resolution.  This  time  the  Russians  mis- 
calculated. Taking  good  will  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, they  thought  they  could  force  us  out  of  the 
nty  by  blockade.  It  is  a  revealing  and  at  the 
same  time  a  somewhat  melancholy  experience  to 
jhose  of  us  who  were  closely  involved  in  that 
critical  situation  of  1948  to  find  its  pattern  re- 
peated again  10  years  later.  Through  the  stout- 
iiess  of  the  West  Berliners  and  the  boldness  of  the 
ifamous  airlift,  the  blockade  was  defeated,  and  the 
pesult  was  the  Paris  agreement  of  1949,2  which 
Confirmed  Western  rights  of  access  to  and  presence 
In  Berlin. 

So  we  find  that  the  10th  anniversary  of  an 
Organization  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  in 
American  life  is  also  a  10th  anniversary,  as  well 
is  a  recurrence,  of  an  episode  which  strongly 


a  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  4,  1949,  p.  857. 
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underlines  the  need  for  faith  as  a  source  of  stead- 
fastness in  our  lives. 

History  has  renewed  the  mandate. 

Berlin  is  still  a  testing  ground  today,  but  it  is 
also  a  symbol  and  rallying  point  of  freedom.  So 
long  as  allied  access  is  maintained  it  will  serve  as 
a  show  window  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  drama- 
tizing the  contrast  between  the  almost  miraculous 
productiveness  of  men  who  live  in  freedom  and 
the  drab  despair  of  a  regimented  life.  As  John 
Foster  Dulles  has  put  it,  "Freedom  is  a  magnet 
that  attracts."  As  long  as  West  Berlin  remains 
free,  it  is  an  earnest  of  the  Western  intention  not 
to  be  intimidated  by  threats  of  force.  It  provides 
a  rallying  point  not  only  for  Europe  but  for  all  the 
non-Communist  world.  Occasionally  the  question 
has  been  asked  whether  it  would  really  be  worth 
it  to  go  to  war  over  the  issue  of  who  stamps  some 
documents  on  the  autobahn.  That  is  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  the  faith  in  freedom  and  the  will  to 
resist  of  most  people  on  the  globe. 

U.S.  Policy  on  Berlin 

So  Berlin  in  the  past  has  been  a  token  of  good 
faith,  a  testing  ground  of  Western  resolution,  and 
a  beacon  light  of  freedom.  Our  policy  for  dealing 
with  Berlin  in  the  present  and  future  is  based  upon 
four  points. 

First,  we  have  widely  and  clearly  acknowledged 
a  moral  obligation  to  the  over  2  million  West  Ber- 
liners, an  obligation  which  would  never  permit  us 
to  abandon  them  to  tyranny. 

Second,  we  are  believers  in  and  defenders  of  the 
sacredness  of  international  obligations.  The 
status  of  Germany  and  Berlin  was  determined  by 
agreement  among  the  occupying  powers  and  has 
been  confirmed  by  15  years  of  testing  and  use. 
There  is  no  hope  for  a  stronger  world  order  or  a 
firmer  peace  unless  we  can  protect  and  increase 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  in  place  of  the  rule  of 
the  aggressor  or  of  war,  for  governing  interna- 
tional dealings. 

Third,  we  have  and  we  intend  to  keep  the  mili- 
tary strength  sufficient  to  punish  devastatingly 
any  military  attack  which  might  be  attempted. 
Therefore,  we  can  afford  to  be  confident  of  our 
position,  peaceful  in  intent,  and  reasonable  hi  our 
dealings.  As  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  said, 
"We  arm  to  parley." 

And  fourth,  we  are  willing  to  negotiate  and  we 
are  negotiating.   We  will  not  retreat  an  inch  from 
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our  obligation.  We  will  not  be  bullied.  We  hope 
for  the  eventual  resolution  of  the  issues  that  divide 
the  East  from  the  West  and  a  reduction  of  the 
tensions  that  result.  We  know  that  the  odds 
against  real  progress  at  any  given  meeting  are 
considerable,  but  we  have  to  start  somewhere  and 
we  intend  to  keep  trying. 

We  were  too  blindly  trusting  right  after  the 
Second  World  War,  and  our  world  position  was 
weakened  in  part  because  of  this  very  willingness 
to  trust.  Now  we  must  be  careful  not  to  go  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  fact  that  agreements 
which  could  not  be  enforced  were  not  enforced 
is  no  indication  that  we  should  not  work  for  agree- 
ments which  can  be  enforced. 

The  flights  into  Berlin  of  our  C-130  cargo 
planes  on  the  eve  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  Con- 
ference have  caused,  as  you  know,  concern  in  some 
sections  of  the  press  and  have  more  recently 
brought  a  considerable  propaganda  reaction  from 
the  Soviet  Union.3 

It  is  probable  that  the  second  reaction  is  related 
to  the  first.  I  suspect  that  the  Soviet  leaders  may 
have  been  initially  reluctant  to  draw  attention  to 
the  air-access  problem  on  the  grounds  that  to  do 
so  would  tend  to  harden  the  United  States  in  its 
attitude  toward  high-altitude  flights.  But  their 
hope  for  an  opportunity  to  exploit  Western  dif- 
ferences and  cast  the  United  States  in  the  role  of 
"disturbers  of  the  peace"  perhaps  outweighed 
their  early  reluctance  to  speak.  Perhaps  also  they 
have  concluded  that  we  intend  to  exercise  our 
rights  in  any  case.    I  would  like  to  think  so. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  fully 
exercise  our  access  rights  on  the  eve  of  a  con- 
ference reminds  me  of  a  tradition  in  tropical 
countries  that,  if  you  walk  through  the  jungle  and 
are  afraid,  the  animals  will  smell  it  and  will  at- 
tack you.  If  you  are  not  afraid,  they  will  leave 
you  alone. 

We  are  not  disturbers  of  the  peace.  We  are  not 
afraid.    We  remain  willing  to  negotiate. 

The  Record  of  Negotiation 

It  might  be  well  to  examine  for  a  moment  the 
question  of  negotiation  and  international  coopera- 
tion. It  plays  a  central  role  in  our  policy  today; 
so  it  is  well  to  know  its  background. 

*  For  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Governments  on  the  subject  of  flights  in  the  Berlin  air 
corridor,  see  ibid.,  May  4,  1959,  p.  632. 


The  world  took  a  great  step  forward  in  the  ef 
fort  to  replace  the  rule  of  war  with  a  rule  of  la\\ 
by  the  establishment  in  1945  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.  The  Soviet  veto  has  so  far  prevented  ful 
Ailment  of  its  high  purpose. 

There  is  a  place  in  our  affairs  for  such  acts  oJ 
vision  and  faith  as  the  founding  of  the  Unitec 
Nations,  for  they  sketch  out  boldly  the  outline.1 
of  what  could  be  and  thus  give  us  a  high  target 
at  which  to  aim.  As  we  have  already  seen,  then 
is  no  less  a  need  for  more  limited  efforts  whicl 
are  capable  of  earlier  fulfillment.  The  success  oi 
NATO  and  the  recent  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
problem  are  two  practical  demonstrations  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  among  nations  which  recog- 
nize common  purposes  and  deal  in  good  faith 
NATO,  a  regional  organization,  was  created  ir 
harmony  with  the  charter  of  the  United  Nation; 
to  function  where  the  United  Nations  was  power 
less  to  act,  in  checking  the  Communist  advance 
in  Europe.  It  did  this  and  created  a  trend  to 
ward  consultation  and  cooperation  which  hold; 
great  promise  for  the  future. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  a  solu 
tion  to  the  tangled  and  dangerous  Cyprus  dispute 
has  been  achieved  and  a  crisis  averted  through  the 
efforts  of  the  nations  involved,  without  externa 
interference.  Now  the  road  is  open  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  nation  and  an  increase  of  the  sta 
bility  and  security  of  the  eastern  Mediterranear 
area. 

Against  these  happy  developments,  events  ir 
Tibet  stand  in  dark  and  tragic  contrast.  The  sup 
pression  of  Tibetan  freedom,  like  the  crushing  o1 
Hungary,  demonstrates  the  bloody  toll  Com 
munists  exact  from  subject  peoples  who  resist 
their  wishes.  The  freedom  of  worship  of  th( 
Tibetan  people  and  the  right  to  handle  their  owr 
domestic  affairs  were  supposedly  guaranteed  b} 
the  Chinese  Communists.  As  the  Dalai  Lama  has 
testified,  these  promises  from  the  beginning  wen 
ignored. 

The  Communist  propaganda  reaction  to  the 
Dalai  Lama's  account  of  his  escape  from  Tibet 
includes  a  claim  that  the  rebellion  "will  end  be 
fore  long,"  a  statement  which  represents  an  ad 
mission  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communist; 
that  the  rebellion  still  continues.  The  Peipin£ 
release  also  claims  the  crushing  of  a  rebel  grouy 
in  southeastern  Tibet,  their  first  identification  oi 
a  specific  area  outside  Lhasa  to  which  the  re 
bellion  has  spread. 
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The  Chinese  Communist  propaganda  gives  evi- 
lence  of  the  Chinese  Communists'  extreme  sensi- 
ivity  to  talk  of  Tibetan  independence  and  is 
squally  remarkable  for  a  lack  of  concern  for  In- 
lian  sensibilities.  They  challenge  the  authen- 
icity  of  the  Dalai  Lama's  statement,  alleging 
hat  it  was  "imposed  on  him  by  some  person  or 
arsons"  and  "issued  through  an  Indian  diplo- 
natic  official."  Peiping  continues  to  maintain 
hat  the  Dalai  Lama  was  abducted  from  Lhasa, 
peaks  of  "Indian  expansionist  elements,"  and 
leclares  that  the  Dalai  Lama  was  surrounded  by, 
is  they  delicately  phrase  it,  "a  gang  of  reaction- 
tries"  during  his  visit  to  India  in  1956. 

The  heavyhandedness  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
Qunist  propaganda  line  concerning  the  Tibetan 
[uestion  seems  to  indicate  a  rigid  determination, 
ven  to  the  point  of  overconfidence,  to  press  re- 
entlessly  forward  with  the  communization  of 
ribet.  The  wholehearted  Asian  disapproval  of 
Peiping's  action  has  probably  induced  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  show  signs  of  irrationality  and  ill 
udgment  which  sometimes  seize  Communist  gov- 
irnments  in  a  visibly  indefensible  position  on  a 
:ensitive  issue.  In  such  situations  they  are  in- 
sapable  of  finding  any  alternative  other  than  con- 
inued  reliance  on  the  use  of  force  in  their  actions 
md  the  threat  of  force  in  their  propaganda. 

The  difficulty  facing  any  power,  great  or  small, 
n  attempting  to  reach  a  realistic  and  enforceable 
igreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  demon- 
itrated  by  its  response  to  Western  efforts  to 
ichieve  any  sort  of  limitation  on  arms.  We  have 
seen  more  than  once  that  negotiations  can  be  used 
)y  Communists  for  other  purposes  than  reaching 
igreements,  and,  even  where  they  intend  even- 
tually to  come  to  terms,  they  are  tough,  stubborn 
mrgainers,  who  will  probe  for  every  weakness, 
;esting  our  nerves  and  patience  to  the  limit  before 
Jiey  yield  a  point. 

But  the  record  shows  that  occasionally  useful 
igreements  can  be  reached.  The  Soviet  Union  re- 
fused to  agree  to  an  Austrian  state  treaty  during 
M>4  meetings  over  a  period  of  years.  Then  sud- 
lenly  it  yielded  through  force  of  circumstances, 
md  agreement  was  reached.  At  first,  also,  the 
Russians  refused  to  go  along  with  President 
Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  plan.  The  free 
aations  went  ahead  without  them,  and  when  it 
oegan  to  seem  that  they  might  be  left  behind,  they 
joined  and  the  treaty  creating  the  International 
Alomic  Energy  Agency  was  signed. 


Therefore  we  enter  this  latest  phase  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  West  and  the  Commu- 
nist world  with  the  knowledge  that,  if  we  try  for 
too  much,  we  will  undoubtedly  fall  short  and  that, 
if  we  should  rely  upon  promises  alone,  it  might 
well  end  in  disaster.  We  know  that  we  face  hard, 
relentless  bargainers.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
aware  that  small  forward  steps  have  safely  been 
taken  in  the  past  and  that  further  steps  may  be 
possible.  We  are  conscious  of  the  vast  possibilities 
for  maintaining  stability  and  strength  which  are 
open  through  consultation  and  cooperation  among 
the  free  nations,  and  we  know  that  such  strength 
forms  the  basis  of  our  bargaining  position  as  we 
approach  any  dealings  with  the  other  side. 

I  believe  we  should  welcome  the  pending  negoti- 
ations as  an  opportunity  to  try  again  to  achieve 
progress  toward  peace,  rather  than  fear  them  as 
entailing  the  possibility  that  we  are  somehow 
going  to  be  unwittingly  swindled  or  precipitated 
into  war.  There  is  no  need  to  be  deceived  if  we 
are  careful.  I  frankly  do  not  believe  the  Soviet 
leadership  wants  war  or  that  we  are  going  to  fall 
into  one  by  sheer  accident.  Fear  only  interferes 
with  our  ability  to  think.  We  have  not  provoked 
the  Berlin  issue.  We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  on 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

Maintaining  a  "Forward  Defense" 

As  we  concern  ourselves  with  current  challenges 
and  opportunities,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the 
broader  issues  and  longer  range  problems  which 
underlie  them.  Our  basic  strategy  in  the  world 
struggle  is  to  maintain  a  "forward  defense." 
Rather  than  putting  freedom's  first  line  on  the 
last  ditch — our  own  shores — we  have  put  the 
ramparts  of  freedom  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Communist  world.  Thus  we 
gain  the  maximum  of  strategic  advantage  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  to  any  single  nation. 

But  if  the  maintenance  of  a  global  defense  posi- 
tion yields  definite  advantages,  it  also  involves 
certain  difficulties,  especially  in  a  community  of 
sovereign  nations.  The  United  States  cannot 
"order"  this  nation  or  that  to  pursue  a  policy  we 
think  wise.  To  do  so  would  not  only  deny  our 
own  principles,  but  it  would  not  work.  Even 
where  we  know  that  certain  problems  in  one 
country  or  another  are  of  Communist  origin — 
Communist-inspired — we  cannot  simply  march  in 
and  root  them  out.    We  face  delicate  problems 
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when  subversion  hides  behind  the  mask  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

In  the  field  of  carpentry  it  is  usually  most 
practical  to  build  with  the  materials  at  hand.  Or 
in  military  affairs  one  seeks  to  take  advantage  of 
the  natural  cover  provided  by  the  terrain.  Or  the 
ladies  know  that  in  the  field  of  interior  decorating, 
where  there  is  a  pipe  or  a  pillar  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  the  maxim  is  "if  you  can't  hide  it,  paint 
it."  We  are  necessarily  living  in  a  world  of 
sovereign  nations.  We  place  our  main  stress  on 
their  independence  and  sovereignty.  Our  politi- 
cal, our  economic,  our  psychological  approach  is 
to  encourage  other  nations — to  help  them — to  safe- 
guard their  own  stability  and  freedom.  And  this 
in  turn  is  our  own  bulwark. 

It  is  quite  proper,  I  believe,  to  compare  our 
technical  and  economic  assistance,  our  political 
guidance,  and  particularly  the  example  we  at- 
tempt to  set  through  our  national  conduct  to  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  of  the  past.  In  a  very 
real  sense  we  Americans  today  are  missionaries  of 
freedom,  and  I  believe  our  task  will  be  most  suc- 
cessful if  it  is  increasingly  approached  in  that 
spirit. 

So  we  see  that  obligation  and  interest  are 
largely  parallel  in  our  long-term  national  strategy. 
What  our  conscience  impels  and  what  self-interest 
dictates  in  this  interdependent  world  are  often 
very  largely  the  same.  This  fact  sheds  further 
light  on  the  matter  we  considered  earlier — the 
application  of  standards  of  right  and  wrong  to  our 
national  policies.  In  doing  "good"  we  learn  we 
can  also  do  very  well,  and  in  seeking  to  do  well 
we  find  we  do  much  good. 

Facing  a  Total  Challenge 

I  have  taken  advantage  of  your  good  nature 
tonight.  I  have  seized  a  meeting  concerned  with 
religion  as  an  opportunity  to  talk  at  some  length 
about  diplomacy.  You  have  been  very  kind  to 
listen  patiently.  Perhaps  my  remarks  have  not 
been  irrelevant  to  the  theme  of  religion  in  Ameri- 
can life.  A  dominant  and  sobering  fact  of  Ameri- 
can life  today  is  the  fact  that  we  face  a  total 
challenge — military,  political,  psychological, 
moral,  spiritual.  We  face  it  in  a  negative  sense  in 
the  form  of  the  power  and  the  godless  ideology 
which  would  destroy  us.  We  face  it  in  a  positive 
sense  only  if  our  defense  is  effective  and  adequate 
in  all  fields,  especially  the  spiritual. 


If  we  are  to  continue  building  the  free  world 
well  enough  and  fast  enough,  then  we  must  draw 
on  our  every  resource — military  and  economic 
strength,  technological  development  and  scholarly 
knowledge,  common  sense,  hard  work,  and  leader- 
ship. 

Most  especially  we  stand  in  the  need  of  the  guid- 
ance and  strength  that  faith  alone  provides.  But 
we  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  the  rules 
of  right  action  are  not  independent  values,  ends  in 
themselves,  but  rather  an  essential  element  in  our 
equipment  for  taking  practical  steps  to  meet  diffi- 
cult demands. 

So  you  serve  a  high  purpose  indeed  in  your  effort 
to  bring  the  influence  of  religion  more  fully  into 
American  life. 


U.S.  and  Malaya  Sign  Agreement 
To  Encourage  Private  Investment 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
22  (press  release  279)  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment which  will  institute  the  ICA  investment 
guarantee  program  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 
The  agreement  was  concluded  at  Kuala  Lumpur, 
on  April  21  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  U.S. 
Ambassador  Homer  M.  Byington,  Jr.,  and  the 
Federation  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Ismail 
bin  Dato'  Abdul  Rahman,  who  was  his  country's 
first  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
provides  guarantees  that  capital  investments  and 
receipts  will  remain  convertible  in  U.S.  dollars 
and  that  losses  resulting  from  the  expropriation 
of  an  investment  property  will  be  compensated 
to  the  U.S.  investor  in  U.S.  dollars.  The  U.S. 
Government,  in  turn,  becomes  subrogated  to  the 
former  investor's  claim  for  compensation.  The 
project  must  be  approved  for  purposes  of  ICA 
guarantee  by  the  Government  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  before  a  contract  of  guarantee  is  final- 
ized by  ICA  and  issued  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  ICA  guarantees 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Investment  Guaranties 
Staff,  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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etisions  and  U.S.  Policy  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East 


by  Parker  T.  Hart 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and,  South  Asian  Affairs 1 


At  the  beginning  of  any  discussion  of  world 
aisions,  it  is  important,  I  believe,  to  bear  in  mind 
le  full  significance  of  a  paramount  fact  of  mod- 
rn  history.  And  that  is  this :  Since  1939,  twenty- 
ne  new  sovereign  states  have  been  created  and 
lore  than  700  million  people  formerly  under 
oreign  rule  are  now  under  their  own  national 
overnments. 

Now  none  of  these  new  nations  was  born  into 
tie  happy  circumstances  which  attended  the  birth 
f  our  own  Nation  in  1776.  Our  forebears  had 
enturies  of  valuable  experience  behind  them ;  the 
esources  of  this  continent  were  rich  beyond  all 
reams ;  the  Americans  were  the  latest  inheritors 
f  already  old  and  hard-won  concepts  of  democ- 
acy,  which  had  been  hammered  out  in  England 
ver  several  preceding  centuries.  We  were  insu- 
lted by  the  mightiest  oceans  against  the  political 
nd  social  shocks  which  moved  the  Old  World; 
nd,  most  of  all,  we  had  time — time  to  solve  our 
•roblems,  time  to  develop  and  refine  by  trial  and 
rror  the  political,  social,  and  economic  institu- 
ions  which  have  come  to  govern  our  society. 

Few  of  the  new  nations  of  the  mid-20th  century 
tave  had  any  of  these  advantages;  they  are,  in 
ddition,  beset  with  problems  and  hardships  which 
his  Nation  happily  has  never  known.  They  were 
»orn  into  the  political  turmoil  of  the  modern 
wild,  much  of  it  ripped  and  torn  by  recent  world 
onflict,  and  most  were  frustrated  and  emotionally 
listurbed  by  the  difficulties  and  problems  which 
iccompanied    their    emergence    as    independent 
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states.  Ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease  had  to  be 
overcome  as  did  psychological  complexes  which 
inevitably  resulted  from  dependency  status. 
Small  wonder  the  birth  pains  of  these  new  nations 
have  been  severe.  Small  wonder  the  atmosphere 
of  Asia  and  Africa  is  charged  with  tension  and 
unrest. 

I  would  like  to  confine  myself  today  to  just  one 
part  of  this  emerging  world — the  Near  and  Middle 
East.  That  area  has  suffered  from  most  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  birth  of  new  states 
and  reconstituted  societies. 

Since  the  decline  of  the  great  Arab  caliphates 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Arabs  had  been  existing 
quietly  within  the  Islamic  world  they  had  inspired 
but  no  longer  ruled.  Everybody  belonged  to  the 
religious  body  politic;  all  dwelt  within  the  all- 
embracing  philosophy  of  Islam,  which  was  not 
only  a  religion  but  an  entire  way  of  life.  Islam 
in  the  Mediterranean  area  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  the  soldier  guardians 
of  this  way  of  life.  These  guardians  ruled  through 
a  loosely  organized  and  gradually  weakening  em- 
pire. Within  this  empire  there  were  theocratic 
rather  than  national  boundaries  and  little  ethnic 
feeling.  Indeed,  national  concepts  as  we  know 
them  today  hardly  existed. 

Occasionally  a  local  leader  arose,  such  as  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of  mod- 
ern Egypt  in  the  early  19th  century,  but,  while 
some  left  their  mark,  none  were  pan-Arab  nation- 
alists. Mohammed  Ali  was  an  Albanian  and  never 
used  Arabic.  It  was  in  Europe  that  the  cult  of 
nationalism  developed  and  slowly  began  to  seep 
into  the  Near  East. 

The  earliest  manifestations  of  Arab  nationalism 
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were  not  political  but  intellectual.  The  revival  of 
interest  in  classical  Arabic,  in  Arab  history  and 
culture,  started  to  develop  in  the  second  half  of 
the  19th  century — interestingly  enough  among 
those  Arab  intellectuals  who  emerged  from  Amer- 
ican and  other  Western  educational  institutions 
in  Lebanon  and  Syria.  Gradually  among  these 
circles  a  revival  of  Arab  identity  began  to  take 
shape.  Meanwhile  the  Ottoman  Turks,  being  the 
defenders  of  Islam  against  Europe  and  therefore 
exposed  to  the  shocks  and  tremors  of  Western 
dynamism,  were  profoundly  stirred  by  the  Euro- 
pean theory  of  the  nation-state.  A  result  of  this 
influence  is  seen  in  the  Young  Turk  revolts  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  20th  century.  At  first,  natives 
of  the  Arab  lands  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  partici- 
pated in  the  Young  Turk  movement,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Turkish  nationalism  did  not 
apply  to  the  Arabs,  who  for  the  first  time  in  cen- 
turies felt  their  separateness  within  Islam.  They 
began  to  form  their  own  secret  societies  for  polit- 
ical action.  This  awakening  Arab  political  con- 
sciousness, along  with  the  revival  of  Arab  litera- 
ture and  poetry,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  move- 
ment which  is  today  called  Arab  nationalism  and 
which  plays  so  important  a  role  in  the  destinies 
of  the  Near  East. 

Beginnings  of  Arab  Political  Independence 

The  notion  of  Arab  political  independence  as 
a  force  rather  than  as  a  dream  sprang  up  during 
World  War  I,  when  the  Arabs  joined  the  British 
against  their  erstwhile  protector — but  now  es- 
tranged— the  Ottoman  Turk.  The  independence 
for  which  the  Arabs  fought  alongside  the  allies 
was  not  forthcoming  upon  the  collapse  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  Instead,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  British  and  French  received  mandates  over 
most  of  the  Arab  lands  which  had  been  under  Otto- 
man rule,  while  Egypt  continued  under  British  oc- 
cupation. Although  this  development  may  have 
seemed  politically  justifiable  at  the  time,  it  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  implanting  in  the  Arab  mind 
a  deep  suspicion  and  an  abiding  distrust  of  West- 
ern colonialism. 

Little  by  little  the  mandate  status  was  modified 
and  most  of  the  Arab-inhabited  lands  came  under 
Arab  rule;  this  process  in  the  Near  East  was 
largely  completed  territorially  during  and  imme- 
diately after  World  War  II.  Meanwhile  another 
element  had  entered  the  picture.    Sentiments  gen- 


erally connected  with  the  term  "Arab  nationalism' 
were  deeply  stirred  by  increasing  Jewish  immi 
gration  into  Palestine  during  the  British  mandatt 
and  later  by  the  United  Nations  recommendatior 
for  the  partition  of  Palestine  which  resulted  ir 
the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Although  Arab  sovereignty  over  most  of  th( 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Arab  peoples  in  th( 
Near  East  was  well  established  by  the  beginning 
of  this  decade,  a  lingering  suspicion  of  Westerr 
motives  has  continued  to  color  Arab  thinking  anc 
political  action  until  the  present.  Some  of  th( 
turmoil  in  the  Near  East  in  recent  years  is  trace 
able  to  this  suspicion  and  the  desire  of  Aral 
nationalists  to  free  themselves  from  real  01 
imagined  Western  influences.  It  is  to  be  hopec 
that  this  feeling  will  disappear  as  the  Arab  states 
become  increasingly  sure  that  in  fact  they  preside 
over  their  own  destinies.  With  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  suspicion  and  distrust,  a  new 
and  healthier  relationship  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  West  can  then  be  established. 

I  have  been  discussing  nationalism  as  a  mani 
festation  of  the  changing  aspirations  of  the  Arabs 
and  as  a  cause  of  tensions  in  the  Arab  world. 
There  is  also  another  and  most  important  element 
which  must  be  considered  in  any  discussion  of  the 
tensions  which  are  evident  in  the  Near  East.  It  is 
closely  linked  to  nationalism,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
special  consideration.  The  Arabs,  like  othei 
people  throughout  Asia  and  Africa,  are  above  all 
determined  to  participate  as  full  equals  in 
20th-century  living.  For  most  of  them  this  means 
telescoping  centuries  of  progress  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  It  means  ending  poverty,  disease,  and 
illiteracy.  It  means  an  improved  standard  of 
living  with  all  the  advantages  of  technical  effi- 
ciency, economic  development,  enlightenment,  and 
above  all  self-respect.  To  them  this  means  par- 
ticipating in  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  equals  with 
the  citizens  of  other  nations.  For  them  economic 
progress  involves  more  than  creature  comforts ;  it 
is  prerequisite  to  their  dignity  as  human  beings. 
Their  ability  to  attain  these  things  must  naturally 
be  limited  by  their  own  resources,  but  it  will  not  be 
limited  by  their  own  failure  to  try  to  attain  them. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  rapid  and  some- 
times violent  change,  with  its  collapse  of  old 
political  systems  and  the  rise  of  new  states,  the 
death  of  old  philosophies  and  the  birth  of  new  and 
sometimes  half-formed  ideas,  the  prevalence  of 
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dical  economic  theories  and  the  grip  of  ultra- 
itionalistic  fervor — and  all  this  clashing  and 
inging  over  the  loudspeakers  of  new  communi- 
tions  systems — it  is  against  this  background  that 
)  must  judge  events  of  the  Near  East  during  the 
st  decade. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising 
at  the  Near  East  has  provided  such  a  fitting 
mosphere  for  an  increase  of  all  kinds  of  ten- 
>ns — political,  economic,  religious,  and  racial: 
isions  arising  from  the  Arabs'  memories  of  de- 
ndency  status ;  tensions  arising  from  the  conflict 
er  Palestine;  tensions  springing  from  the  hos- 
ity  of  the  peasant  for  the  landlord,  from  the 
ep  envy  of  the  poor  for  the  rich ;  tensions  among 
b  rulers  of  the  Arab  states  with  their  sometimes 
rying  interests  and  divergent  philosophies. 
What  is  needed  above  all  in  the  Near  East  is  the 
ae  and  tranquillity  to  pursue  in  an  orderly 
5hion  the  constructive  aims  which  the  people  of 
it  area  so  ardently  desire  and  so  fervently  seek, 
ith  peace  and  order  much  could  be  accom- 
shed — especially  with  the  disinterested  help  of 
i  United  Nations,  the  United  States,  and  other 
mtries  of  good  will.  But  there  is  a  force  present 
the  area  which  is  determined  to  prevent  order, 
shatter  tranquillity,  to  frustrate  the  establish- 
snt  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  economic  and 
;ial  progress  can  occur.  That  force  is  inter- 
tional  communism,  directed  by  the  Soviet 
!  uon. 

I  ssian  Ambitions  in  the  Near  East 

Russian  ambitions  in  this  part  of  the  world  are 
'■  t  new.  They  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  Catherine 
\ )  Great.  In  their  earlier  form,  Russian  designs 
I  the  area  were  tied  up  with  the  urge  for  warm- 
fter  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Irsian  Gulf.  Now,  of  course,  they  form  but  a 
;rt  of  the  Soviet  master  plan  for  world  dom- 
i  -tion. 

n  1913,  4  years  before  the  revolution,  Joseph 
Mlin  wrote  a  paper  entitled  "Nationalism  and 
tp  Colonial  Question,"  and  this,  along  with  two 
thses  by  Lenin  presented  to  Third  International 
D  etings  in  the  1920's,  constitutes  a  sort  of  hand- 
le )k  of  Soviet  encroachment  on  this  area.  Very 
sjiply,  the  Communist  plan  calls  for  the  Soviet 
l;iion  to  make  common  cause  with  the  nationalists 
cjthe  Middle  East  in  their  struggles  against  the 
conial  powers  while  establishing  and  always 
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maintaining  a  separate  Communist  organization 
with  the  tightest  internal  discipline.  When  the 
nationalists  have  succeeded  in  expelling  colonial 
forces  and  neutralizing  or  destroying  Western  in- 
fluence, the  Communists  (by  now  thoroughly  in- 
filtrated into  the  nationalist  organization)  turn 
against  the  nationalist  patriots,  seize  the  levers  of 
power,  and  set  up  a  Communist  state  linked  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  systematically  applied  this 
plan  since  opposition  to  Bolshevism  was  finally 
suppressed  in  its  own  central  Asian  territories  con- 
tiguous to  the  area  we  are  discussing.  Intense 
study  of  the  societies  of  the  Middle  East  ensued, 
and  the  training  of  indigenous  leaders  progressed 
through  a  generation  of  refinement,  interrupted 
hardly  at  all  by  World  War  II.  Cadres  of  leaders 
and  organizers  drawn  from  the  misguided,  the 
frustrated,  and  the  dispossessed  of  the  Middle  East 
were  built  up,  sustained,  weeded  out,  purged,  re- 
built, and  tested  again.  The  patient  application 
of  this  master  plan  has  heightened  antagonism 
toward  the  West  and  has  sown  confusion  and  dis- 
trust within  the  area  itself.  Stability  is  anathema 
to  the  Soviet  plan.  Progress  under  indigenous 
leadership,  carried  out  with  increasing  self- 
reliance  and  independence  of  spirit,  "contradicts" 
(to  use  a  Marxist  term)  Soviet  philosophy  and 
purposes.  Only  in  turmoil  can  the  Soviet  Union 
pursue  its  program  to  the  logical  conclusion :  the 
development  of  the  classic  revolutionary  situation, 
in  which  local  Communist  forces,  riding  on  the 
coattails  of  nationalist  patriots  for  popularity, 
are  at  last  able  to  use  their  superior  organization, 
nourished  in  secret,  to  seize  the  reins  of  power. 

Playing  upon  the  nationalist  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  is,  of  course, 
just  one  tactic  in  the  overall  Communist  strategy 
for  domination.  Other  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed. In  1945  and  1946  the  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  withdraw  its  military  forces  from 
northwestern  Iran  and  succeeded  in  setting  up 
Azerbaijani  and  Kurdish  separatist  states  which, 
however,  collapsed  when  Soviet  support  was  finally 
withdrawn.  In  1946  the  Reds  fomented  civil  war 
in  Greece.  At  about  the  same  time  they  demanded 
that  the  Turks  relinquish  control  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  key  frontier  territories  and  the  Turkish 
straits.  In  Iran  again,  especially  in  1953,  they 
attempted  to  take  advantage  of  internal  confusion 
to  seize  control  of  the  Government.    They  were 
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almost  successful.  Syria  was  threatened  by  Com- 
munist street  cadres  in  1957,  acting  in  the  name 
of  "Arabian."  A  most  serious  effort  to  obtain 
domination  over  Iraq  is  currently  being  pressed, 
with  the  ultimate  issue  in  doubt.  The  U.S.S.R. 
has  resorted  to  the  irresponsible  introduction  of 
burdensome  quantities  of  armaments  into  the 
Middle  East.  It  has  engaged  in  large-scale  eco- 
nomic penetration  characterized  by  easy  credit 
terms  but  not  always  satisfactory  deliveries.  So- 
viet technicians  swarm  over  the  area.  The  Soviets 
subsidize  great  numbers  of  students,  bringing 
them  to  Moscow  for  study.  They  have  sent  cul- 
tural teams  to  the  area  to  formalize  Soviet  objec- 
tives in  the  field  of  education  and  public  relations, 
and  they  have  rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for  count- 
less Near  Eastern  leaders. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  steadfastly  sought  to 
prevent  the  United  Nations  Organization  from 
effective  action  to  reduce  tension  and  fear  in  the 
area.  At  the  time  the  United  States  was  trying 
to  obtain  a  cease-fire  and  a  withdrawal  of  hostile 
forces  from  Suez,  the  Soviet  Union  was  muttering 
dark  hints  about  sending  "volunteers"  to  the  area. 
More  recently,  during  the  1958  Lebanese  crisis, 
the  Soviet  Union  employed  its  veto  to  sabotage  two 
proposals  in  the  Security  Council  (one  American 
and  one  Japanese  designed)  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  and  threatened  to  make  "molten 
coffins"  out  of  the  ships  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. 

Underground  political  activities,  subversion, 
espionage,  bribery,  propaganda,  threats,  blandish- 
ments, promises — all  of  these  have  been  employed 
unceasingly  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  relentless  pur- 
suit of  its  ultimate  goal. 

U.S.  Position 

In  the  midst  of  the  tensions  which  have  de- 
veloped in  the  Near  East  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  what  is  the  position  of  the  United  States? 

The  tumultuous  events  of  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century  have  catapulted  us  into  a  position 
of  responsibility  which  throughout  most  of  our 
history  we  had  not  been  called  upon  to  fill.  The 
traditional  pattern  of  power  relationships  broke 
down  in  the  Middle  East,  inevitably  with  confu- 
sion and  tension,  and  we  found  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  a  great  variety  of  dangerous  problems 
which,  if  overlooked,  promised  to  ripen  in  accord 
with  Soviet  strategy.  It  was  therefore  inevitable 
that  the  United   States,  which  emerged  as  the 
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strongest  nation  in  the  free  world  at  the  end 
World  War  II,  should  become  involved  in  th« 
issues  and  seek  to  alleviate  their  causes  and  th 
impact.    Why  ? 

It  is  an  innate  characteristic  of  the  Americ 
people  to  sympathize  warmly  with  the  rise 
newly  independent  societies  and  to  wish  sincen 
for  their  development,  prosperity,  and  contint 
freedom.  WTe  would  therefore  be  inclined  to  ass' 
these  states  in  any  circumstances,  even  if  thi 
were  no  worldwide  threat  of  Soviet  imperialis 

However,  as  we  are  by  now  abundantly  aw: 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  endeavoring  to  take  i 
vantage  of  the  relative  weakness  of  these  ri 
states  to  extend  its  control  over  their  territoi 
and  populations,  we  are  rendered  even  more 
sponsive  to  their  needs  than  would  otherwise 
the  case.  We  know  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  tl 
who  must  help  themselves.  We  know  that  it 
not  only  important  for  their  self-confidence  1 
necessary  to  their  success  that  they  achieve  n 
dernity  by  their  own  efforts  and  take  most  if  i 
all  the  credit  for  the  result.  We  also  know  t 
the  development  of  healthy  strength  in  the  N 
East,  as  in  many  other  areas,  must  be  based  up 
mutually  advantageous  relationships  among  1 
new  nations,  and  between  them  and  West< 
Europe,  where  their  principal  markets  traditic 
ally  lie  and  promise  to  continue  to  be,  < 
spite  Soviet  barter  arrangements  of  tempore 
convenience. 

In  view  of  these  basic  considerations,  I  woij 
like  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  United  States  pj 
icy  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  main  topic  of  (| 
discussion  here  and  which  have  been  subject  j 
some  misunderstanding  both  in  this  country  al 
abroad. 

I  would  like  first  to  recall  our  GovernmerS 
attitude  toward  the  question  of  Arab  nationalia 
or  Arab  unity,  since  this  subject  is  such  a  burn* 
issue  in  the  Near  East  and  since  a  misunderstaii 
ing  of  our  position  on  this  question  has  contil 
uted  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our  motives  amol 
important  elements  of  the  Arab  people. 

This  attitude  was  best  defined  by  Presidl 
Eisenhower  in  his  address  before  the  United  M 
tions  General  Assembly  on  August  13,  1958.2  II 
ferring  to  what  he  called  "the  great  surge  of  Ail 
nationalism,"  the  President  said : 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  337. 
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Let  me  state  the  position  of  my  country  unmistakably, 
le  peoples  of  the  Arab  nations  of  the  Near  East  clearly 
ssess  the  right  of  determining  and  expressing  their 
;n  destiny.  Other  nations  should  not  interfere  so  long 
this  expression  is  found  in  ways  compatible  with  in- 
rnational  peace  and  security. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  this  policy  sym- 
ithetic  to  Arab  unification  was  given  earlier  that 
sar  when  the  United  States  promptly  extended 
cognition  when  Egypt  and  Syria  united  to  form 
te  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  United  States  also  believes  that  tensions 

the  Near  and  Middle  East  can  be  eased  by 

firmative  response  to  requests  for  financial  and 

onomic  assistance  which  will  assist  these  com- 

unities  in  finding  the  means  to  develop,  for  their 

m  use,  their  economies  and  natural  resources. 

de  United  States  has  extended  very  substantial 

onomic  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  to 

an,  the  Arab  states,  and  Israel.     Our  Greek- 

irkish  aid  program,  which  was  announced  in 

47  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Marshall  plan, 

as  a  turning  point  in  thwarting  the  postwar 

•ive  of  the  Stalinist  type  of  Communist  offensive 

the  eastern  Mediterranean.     Certain  countries 

which  we  have  extended  aid  have  dealt  in  this 

nse  only  with  the  free  world;  they  have  made 

ieir  choice  clearly  and  unmistakably.    Others 

ive  accepted  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  well 

from  us.     This  phenomenon  raises  questions  in 

le  minds  of  all  concerned.    It  should    be  con- 

iered,  I  think,  in  the  light  of  the  principle  that 

i'.e  United  States  has  extended  aid  not  only  on 

!.e  basis  of  identity  of  views  but  on  the  basis  of 

'rerall   free- world  need  as  we  understand  and 

laluate  it,  and  with  the  aim  of  countering  the 

bviet  master  plan  constantly  in  mind. 

The  United  States  has  also  sought  to  reduce 

jnsions  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  by  providing 

(measure  of  military  support  to  those  countries 

pich  request  it  and  are  prepared  to  use  it  to 

•eserve  their  own  independence  with  due  respect 

the  equal  independence  of  their  neighbors.    The 

tsis  of  this  policy  is  the  right,  expressed  in  article 

of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  of  all  nations 

individual  and  collective  self-defense.    In  addi- 

jn  the  policy  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  the 

itions  of  the  area  cannot  be  free  to  concentrate 

t  economic  and  social  matters  without  adequate 

surance  of  internal  security.    Pursuant  to  the 

tarter  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  require- 

ents  of  free-world  strength  we  have  therefore 


provided  a  degree  of  military  assistance  to  a  num- 
ber of  countries  in  the  area  which  desired  it.  We 
have  also  cooperated  both  economically  and  mil- 
itarily with  the  countries  of  the  Baghdad  Pact. 
Finally,  by  the  joint  congressional  resolution  of 
March  9,  1957,3  the  United  States  in  a  unilateral 
declaration  stated  its  readiness  "to  use  armed 
forces  to  assist  any  .  .  .  [Middle  East]  nation  or 
group  of  .  .  .  nations  requesting  assistance  against 
armed  aggression  from  any  country  controlled  by 
international  communism." 

The  Near  East  and  the  United  Nations 

Our  deep  concern  with  the  tensions  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  has  brought  us  again  and  again 
to  the  forum  of  the  United  Nations.  As  a  matter 
of  basic  policy  we  lend  the  U.N.  constant  support 
in  its  efforts  to  find  solutions  for  problems  in  all 
areas.  In  the  first  major  crisis  which  the  United 
Nations  was  called  upon  to  resolve,  we  strongly 
backed  the  Council's  actions  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces  from  Iran.  In  1956-57 
the  United  States  stood  behind  the  United  Nations 
wholeheartedly  in  the  Suez  crisis  and  gave  logistic 
and  financial  support  to  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  which  still  po- 
lices the  Israel-Egyptian  frontier.  Last  summer 
the  United  States  sought  United  Nations  action 
to  place  observers  in  Lebanon,  and  when  subse- 
quently President  Eisenhower  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  for  armed 
support  against  the  threat  to  its  independence 
and  integrity,  the  President  made  clear  and  made 
good  his  intention  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 
Lebanon  as  soon  as  the  United  Nations  was  able 
to  take  action  which  would  make  our  presence  in 
the  country  no  longer  necessary.4 

The  United  States  has  also  provided  generous 
support  for  special  United  Nations  organizations 
dealing  with  continuing  problems  in  the  Middle 
East.  A  notable  example  is  our  contribution  in 
both  men  and  money  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
Arab  refugees  who  fled  Palestine  during  the  Arab- 
Israel  war  in  1948.  In  fact,  70  percent  of  the 
United  Nations  funds  for  this  purpose  has  been 
provided  by  the  United  States.    The  Soviet  Union 


s  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Mar.  25, 1957,  p.  481. 
*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  4,  1958,  p.  181,  and  Oct. 
27,  1958,  p.  650. 
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has  given  nothing.  President  Eisenhower's  pro- 
posals of  last  August  for  insuring  peace  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Near  East  were  made  before  the 
forum  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  depth  and  complexity  of  the  problems  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  do  not  permit  us  to 
foresee  an  end  to  present  tensions.  The  main 
burden  of  reducing  these  tensions  will  always  rest 
primarily  on  the  exercise  of  statesmanship  by 
leaders  of  the  area  itself.  Our  own  burden  will 
lie  in  being  available  and  responsive  where  and 
when  our  help  is  requested.  We  must  shed  the 
notion  that  these  problems  can  be  "solved"  if  only 
we  are  intelligent  enough  to  find  the  "key."  There 
is  almost  never  a  single  "key"  which  will  provide 
a  solution  for  an  evolving  political  situation. 
Most  problems  are  replaced  by  others,  and  their 
composite  constitutes  a  stream  of  issues,  sometimes 
rising,  sometimes  subsiding,  but  never  ceasing  its 
flow  as  long  as  men  struggle  to  improve  their  way 
of  life.  At  best,  we  can  warn  off  aggressors  while 
offering  an  alternative  to  a  potentially  disastrous 
choice.  This  is  often  a  thankless  task  and  one  to 
which  we  as  Americans  are  not  yet  fully  accus- 
tomed. Our  own  history  purports  to  demonstrate 
that  all  problems  are  soluble  if  one  puts  his  full 
mind  and  heart  into  the  effort.  However,  in  the 
realm  of  world  politics  the  forces  with  which  we 
normally  deal  are  precisely  those  over  which  we 
have  little  or  no  control  and  whose  direction  we 
can  seldom  accurately  predict.  Even  the  Soviet 
conspiracy  is  learning  this  fact  and  will  learn  it 
again  and  again,  until  the  dogmas  of  Leninist- 
Marxist  determinism  are  finally  discredited.  For 
societies  of  men  are  not  particles  of  matter  which 
perform  according  to  immutable  laws,  especially 
when  they  are  in  dynamic  transformation. 

By  this  I  definitely  do  not  imply  we  should 
assume  with  complacency  that  the  free  world  will 
win  the  battle  for  men's  minds  in  this  most  im- 
portant region.  The  ferment  will  surely  go  on; 
there  may  well  be  new  and  serious  setbacks  before 
there  are  steady  advances,  and  we  must  condition 
ourselves  to  great  patience,  deeper  understanding, 
and  a  standing  availability  to  assist  without 
thought  of  recompense.  It  is  clear  that  some  of 
the  best  minds  and  hearts  in  and  out  of  our 
Government  must  be  devoted  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  the  task  of  edging  these  problems  toward 
an  improvement.    However,  our  greatest  hope  lies 


in  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  themselves.  Th 
main  burden  naturally  falls  on  them,  and  we  hav 
good  reason  to  believe  that  their  own  understand 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  Communist  menace  i 
daily  increasing  and  that  they  are  learning  t 
chart  with  increasing  confidence  and  skill  thei 
course  toward  liberty  and  a  better  way  of  life. 


President  Determines  Tariff  Quota 
on  Wool-Fabric  Imports  for  1959 

White  House  (Augusta,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  April  21 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  has  determined  the  applicatioi 
for  1959  of  the  tariff  quota  on  imports  of  mos 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  established  by  hi' 
proclamation  of  September  28,  1956,1  which  hi 
voked  the  so-called  Geneva  wool-fabric  reserva 
tion.  The  President  modified  that  proclamatioi 
and  notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  hi 
decision  that  the  breakpoint  of  the  tariff  quoti 
is  to  be  13.5  million  pounds  for  1959. 

Until  1959  imports  reach  the  breakpoint,  th< 
rates  of  duty  remain  at  300  or  37^^  per  pounc 
(depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  fabric)  plus 
20  percent  or  25  percent  ad  valorem  (again  de 
pending  upon  the  nature  of  the  fabric) .  Import; 
during  1959  in  excess  of  the  breakpoint  will,  wit! 
certain  exceptions,  be  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  the  full  45  percent  allowed  by  the  Geneva 
reservation. 

The  President  amended  the  1956  proclamation 
and  established  an  overquota  rate  of  duty  of  3C 
percent  ad  valorem  for  a  maximum  of  35O,00C 
pounds  of  overquota  imports  of  certain  high- 
priced,  high-quality  fabrics.  This  amendment  is 
similar  to  the  President's  proclamation  of  March 
7,  1958,2  which  provided  an  overquota  rate  of 
30  percent  for  certain  handwoven  and  "religious" 
fabrics. 

If  imports  during  1959  exceed  13.5  million 
pounds,  the  higher  rates  of  duty  will  go  into  effect 
for  the  remainder  of  1959,  terminating  at  the 
end  of  1959. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1956,  p.  555. 

2  Ibid.,  Apr.  21, 1958,  p.  C71. 
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In  considering  this  matter  the  President  had 
he  advice  of  the  Trade  Policy  Committee  and 
>ther  departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
>ranch.  Last  year,  in  announcing  the  1958  ap- 
)lication  of  the  tariff  quota,  the  President  noted 
he  many  problems  arising  under  it  and  requested 
hat  a  special  review  be  undertaken.  "While  that 
•eview  has  not  yet  developed  a  permanent  solu- 
ion,  better  ways  of  approaching  this  situation 
vill  continue  to  be  sought. 

The  Geneva  wool-fabric  reservation  is  a  right 
hat  was  reserved  by  the  United  States  in  a  1947 
multilateral  trade  agreement  at  Geneva.  Under 
hat  reservation,  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  ap- 
plicable to  most  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  enter- 
ng  the  country  may  be  increased  when  such  im- 
)orts,  in  any  year,  exceed  an  amount  determined 
)y  the  President  to  be  not  less  than  5  percent  of 
he  average  annual  U.S.  production  of  similar 
fabrics  for  the  3  preceding  calendar  years.  The 
L947  tariff  concession  and  the  reservation  apply  to 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  dutiable  under  para- 
graphs 1108  and  1109  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  modified.  Most  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics 
mtering  the  United  States  are  dutiable  under  these 
paragraphs.  The  President's  action  applies  only 
A)  imports  of  such  fabrics. 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

April  21, 1959 
Deae  Mr.  Secretary  :  Proclamation  No.  3160  of  Septem- 
>er  28,  1956,  as  amended  by  Proclamation  No.  3225  of 
March  7,  1958,  and  by  the  proclamation  of  April  21,  1959, 
)rovides  for  the  increase  of  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the 
luty  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  fabrics  described  in  item 
L108  or  item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Geneva — 1947) 
>r  in  item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  that  Schedule  (Torquay — 
L951)  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
junction in  any  calendar  year  following  December  31, 
1958,  in  excess  of  a  quantity  to  be  notified  by  the  Presi- 
lent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  that  proclamation,  as 
imended,  I  hereby  notify  you  that  for  the  calendar  year 
L959  the  quantity  of  such  fabrics  on  imports  in  excess 
)f  which  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate  will  be  increased 
is  provided  for  in  the  seventh  recital  of  that  proclama- 
;ion,  as  amended,  shall  be  13,500,000  pounds. 

On  the  basis  of  presently  available  information,  I 
ind  this  quantity  to  be  not  less  than  five  per  centum 
)f  the  average  annual  production  in  the  United  States 
luring  the  three  immediately  preceding  calendar  years  of 


fabrics  similar  to  such  fabrics.    Although  it  is  believed 
that  any  future  adjustments  in  statistics  will  not  be  such 
as  to  alter  this  finding,  in  the  event  that  they  do,  I  shall 
notify  you  as  to  the  revised  quantity  figure. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT   D.    ElSENHOWEB 

The  Honorable  Robert  B.  Anderson 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Washington,  D.G. 


PROCLAMATION  3285 » 

Further  Amendment  of  Proclamation  No.  3160,4  Re- 
lating  to  Certain  Woolen  Textiles 

1.  Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  3160  of  September 
28,  1956  (71  Stat.  C12),  as  amended  by  Proclamation 
No.  3225  of  March  7,  1958  (3  CFR,  1958  Supp.,  p.  19), 
the  President  announced  the  invocation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  reservation 
contained  in  the  note  to  item  1108  in  Part  I  of  Schedule 
XX  annexed  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (61  Stat.  (pt.  5)  All,  A1274),  and  proclaimed  that 
the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate  applicable  to  fabrics 
described  in  item  1108  or  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule 
XX  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (61 
Stat.  (pt.  5)  A1274),  or  in  item  1109(a)  In  Part  I  of 
Schedule  XX  to  the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (3  UST  (pt.  1)  615, 
1186),  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption in  excess  of  certain  quantities  would  be  either 
30  per  centum  or  45  per  centum,  depending  on  the  classi- 
fication of  such  fabrics ;  and 

2.  Whereas  I  find  that  as  of  January  1,  1959,  it  will 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  that  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate 
be  30  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
fabrics  described  in  item  1108  or  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of 
Schedule  XX  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  or  in  item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to 
the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  which  are  described  in  subparagraph  (a) 
of  the  seventh  recital  of  the  proclamation  of  September 
28,  1956,  as  amended  by  the  proclamation  of  March  7, 
1958,  and  as  further  amended  by  this  proclamation : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes,  including  section  350(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  162;  19 
U.S.C.  1351(a),  Sup.  V)  and  by  section  3(a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  673;  Public 
Law  85-686,  sec.  3(a)),  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the 
seventh   recital   of   the  proclamation    of   September  28, 


8  24  Fed.  Reg.  3221. 

1 21  Fed.  Reg.  7593 ;  3  CFR,  1956  Supp.,  p.  44. 
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1956,  as  amended  by  the  proclamation  of  March  7,  1958, 
is  hereby  further  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"7.  Whereas  I  And  that  following  December  31,  1958, 
and  until  otherwise  proclaimed  by  the  President,  it  will 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  trade  agreements  speci- 
fied in  the  first  and  third  recitals  of  this  proclamation 
that  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate  be  as  set  forth  below 
in  the  case  of  the  fabrics  described  in  item  1108  or 
1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  set  forth  in  the  second  recital 
hereof,  or  in  item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
to  the  Torquay  Protocol  set  forth  in  the  fourth  recital 
hereof  (except  in  each  case  articles  dutiable  at  rates 
applicable  to  such  fabrics  by  virtue  of  any  provision  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  other  than  para- 
graph 1108  or  1109(a)),  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  any  calendar  year  after 
that  total  aggregate  quantity  by  weight  of  such  fabrics 
which  shall  have  been  notified  by  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  (which  quantity  the  President  shall  have  found 
to  be  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  average  annual 
production  in  the  United  States  during  the  three  im- 
mediately preceding  calendar  years  of  fabrics  similar  to 
such  fabrics),  has  been  so  entered  or  withdrawn  during 
such  calendar  year : 

"(a)  30  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  the  case  of  any  such 

fabrics  which  are : 
"(i)   hand-woven  fabrics  with  a  loom  width  of 

less  than  30  inches, 
"(ii)  serges,  weighing  not  over  6  ounces  per 
square  yard,  and  nuns'  veilings  and  other 
woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  over  4  ounces 
per  square  yard;  all  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scribed in  this  clause  (ii)  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  wool  of  the  sheep,  valued 
at  over  $4  per  pound,  in  solid  colors,  im- 
ported to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
apparel  for  members  of  religious  orders,  or 

"  (iii)  woven  fabrics  not  described  in  either  clause 
(i)  or  clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool  of  the 
sheep  or  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  weigh- 
ing over  6  ounces  per  square  yard  and 
valued  at  over  $6.50  per  pound,  or  weigh- 
ing over  4  ounces,  but  not  over  6  ounces, 
per  square  yard  and  valued  at  over  $7 
per  pound,  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  any  calen- 
dar year  after  such  aggregate  quantity 
notified  by  the  President  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  been  so  entered  or 
withdrawn  but  before  there  shall  have 
been  so  entered  or  withdrawn  350,000 
pounds  of  woven  fabrics  not  described  in 
either  clause  (i)  or  clause  (ii)  of  this 
subparagraph  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  Angora 
goat,  weighing  over  6  ounces  per  square 
yard  and  having  a  purchase  price  deter- 
mined from  the  invoice  of  over  $6.50  per 


pound,  or  weighing  over  4  ounces,  but  n 
over  6  ounces,  per  square  yard  and  havh 
a  purchase  price  determined  from  tl 
invoice  of  over  $7  per  pound  (such  pu 
chase  price  to  be  determined  by  the  C( 
lector  of  Customs  on  the  basis  of  the  aggr 
gate  price,  including  all  expenses  incidei 
to  placing  the  merchandise  in  conditio 
packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  Unitt 
States,  but  excluding  transportation,  ii 
surance,  duty,  and  other  charges  incidei 
to  bringing  the  merchandise  from  the  plac 
of  shipment  in  the  country  of  exportatio 
to  the  place  of  delivery  in  the  Unite 
States),  and 
"  (b)  45  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  the  case  of  any  oth? 
of  such  fabrics;  and". 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  han 

and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  t 

be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-first  da: 

of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundret 

[seal]     and  fifty-nine  and  of  the  Independence  of  th 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  an! 

eighty-third. 

By  the  President : 

Christian  A.  Herter, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


U.S.S.R.  Foreign  Trade  Statistics 
Summarized  in  New  Publication 

The  first  detailed  foreign  trade  statistics  to  b< 
released  by  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1938  are  summa 
rized  in  a  new  report  entitled  Foreign  Trade  o\ 
the  U.S.S.R.,  1956-57  which  was  released  on  Apri 
17  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Th< 
report  presents  official  Soviet  statistics  on  the  tota 
value  of  trade;  trade  with  the  United  States  foi 
a  series  of  years ;  and,  for  the  years  1956-57,  trade 
with  principal  countries,  trade  in  principal  com 
modities,  and  principal  items  traded  with  th< 
United  States. 

The  report  reveals  that  the  total  exports  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  other  bloc  countries  and  to  the  free 
world  amounted  to  $4.4  billion  in  1957.  Th 
U.S.S.R.  thus  ranks  sixth  among  the  world's  trad 
ing  nations,  following  the  United  States,  Unitec 
Kingdom,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Canada 
and  France. 

The  close  commercial  ties  prevailing  betweer 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Soviet  bloc  countries  are 
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town  by  the  Soviet  trade  data.  In  1957,  74  per- 
;nt  of  all  exports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  was  shipped 
>  other  bloc  countries.  The  most  important  des- 
nation  of  Soviet  goods  in  that  year  was  the 
oviet  Zone  of  Germany,  followed  by  Czechoslo- 
iikia  and  Communist  China.  Soviet  imports, 
le  statistics  show,  were  also  predominantly  from 
re  Soviet  bloc,  with  70  percent  coming  from  those 
mntries. 

The  Soviet  Union's  most  important  trading 
artners  in  the  free  world  in  1957  were  Finland, 
'ugoslavia,  Egypt,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
lany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  These  five  coun- 
ties were  the  destinations  of  over  two-fifths  of 


all  U.S.S.R.  goods  shipped  to  the  free  world  in 
that  year. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1957 
included  wheat,  petroleum  and  products,  equip- 
ment for  complete  industrial  plants,  iron  and  steel, 
raw  cotton,  and  wood  and  lumber.  Soviet  im- 
ports, on  the  other  hand,  were  heavily  concen- 
trated in  metal  ores  and  concentrates,  nonelectri- 
cal machinery,  assorted  food  products,  and  ships 
and  port  equipment. 

The  report  may  be  purchased  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  or  at  any  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Field  Office  at  20^  a  copy. 
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department  Supports  Legislation  Authorizing  Denial  of  Passports 
o  Hard-Core  Communist  Supporters 


Statement  by  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr. 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 1 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
ou  today  in  connection  with  the  passport  prob- 
sm — one  of  the  important  subjects  which  this  sub- 
wnmittee  is  studying  in  relation  to  certain  over- 
11  problems  of  our  national  security.  May  I  say 
t  the  outset  that  the  Department  of  State  con- 
ders  that  this  subcommittee  is  performing  an 
lvaluable  service  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
.merican  people  in  again  focusing  attention  upon 
ie  problem  of  passport  security.  My  appear- 
nce  today  is  in  a  sense  a  continuation  of  the  De- 
artment's  testimony  at  the  hearing  held  by  this 
ibeommittee  on  December  15,  1958,  when  my 
redecessor,  Mr.  Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  came  be- 
ire  you  to  discuss  this  same  subject. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  legis- 
itive  proposal  pending  before  this  subcommittee, 

'Marie  before  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
ie  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Apr.  29  (press 
Jlease  291 ) . 


it  might  be  appropriate  for  me  to  review  briefly 
the  recent  history  of  this  matter. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  decade  since  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  It  was  clearly  the  intent  of 
Congress  then  that  one  of  the  means  our  Govern- 
ment should  use  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
United  States  against  the  menace  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  was  the  United  States  passport. 
In  fact,  the  Internal  Security  Act  prohibited  the 
issuance  of  passports  to  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  but  that  provision  was  not  to  come  into 
effect  until  the  Communist  Party  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  registered  with  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  That  provision  has,  as 
we  all  know,  still  not  come  into  effect  because  the 
Communists  have  used  every  legal  stratagem  to 
delay  the  effectiveness  of  the  registration  pro- 
vision. As  a  result,  the  only  law  which  specifically 
authorizes  the  denial  of  passports  to  supporters  of 
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communism  is  not  in  effect,  nor  does  it  appear 
likely  that  it  will  take  effect  in  the  near  future. 

Nonetheless,  the  Department  of  State,  on  the 
basis  of  its  traditional  discretionary  authority  in 
the  issuance  of  passports,  adopted  in  1951  a  firm 
policy  of  refusing  to  facilitate  the  travel  abroad  of 
those  few  Americans  working  against  the  interests 
of  our  country  by  issuing  them  a  United  States 
passport.  The  Department  felt  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Internal 
Security  Act  that  this  policy  be  adopted.  More- 
over, 11  Communist  leaders  had  just  been  con- 
victed under  the  Smith  Act,  and  we  were  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  in  Korea  in  defense  against  the 
aggressive  designs  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement. 

This  policy  was  formalized  in  1952  in  written 
regulations  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.2 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  policy  and  the  regu- 
lations came  under  violent  attack  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States.  Their  clever 
campaign  gained  respectability  when  some  sin- 
cere people,  who  have  no  sympathy  whatsoever 
with  communism,  became  disturbed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  regulations  permitted  the  Secretary 
of  State  arbitrarily  to  restrict  a  citizen's  rights. 
For  the  first  time  in  American  history  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  summoned  into  court  to  explain 
his  discretionary  exercise  of  authority  in  refusing 
to  issue  a  passport  to  a  citizen. 

Despite  the  attacks,  however,  the  Department 
maintained  its  policy  from  1951  until  1958  and, 
in  my  opinion,  helped  defend  our  national  se- 
curity by  impeding  the  activities  of  those  who 
represent  the  international  Communist  conspiracy 
in  this  country  and  whose  travel  is  essential  to 
the  operations  of  that  conspiracy. 

Then  in  June  1958  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  by  a  5  to  4  majority  that 
these  provisions  of  the  Department's  regulations, 
which  we  had  believed  were  firmly  rooted  in  law, 
were  invalid  because  they  had  not  specifically  been 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Applications  of  Communist  Supporters  Since  1958 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  members  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  now  has. 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  in  his 


recent  book  Masters  of  Deceit  stated  that  th 
were  less  than  22,600,  at  the  same  time  pointi 
out  the  danger  of  measuring  the  menace  of 
mestic  communism  by  the  size  of  party  memb 
ship.    In  any  event,  whether  there  are  20,000 
10,000,  each  and  every  party  member  as  of  todi 
can  obtain  a  passport  from  the  Department 
State,  except  in  the  rare  instance  that  they  happ 
to  be  ineligible  for  some  other  reason,  such  as  X- 
ing  a  fugitive  from  justice.    Many  such  perso 
have  applied  for  passports  since  the  decision 
the  Supreme  Court,  some  of  them  even  thoUj 
they  may  have  no  present  need  or  intention 
going  abroad. 

It  seems  entirely  possible  that  these  people  a 
acting  in  concert,  whether  because  of  an  orgar 
zational  directive  or  because  they  fear  that,  as 
result  of  congressional  action,  they  may  soon  1 
unable  again  to  have  valid  passports.  This  is 
gap  in  our  defenses  which  our  enemies  have  n* 
been  slow  to  take  advantage  of.  Since  the  S 
preme  Court  decision  in  June  1958,  many  leadir 
Communists  have  been  able  to  travel  to  the  Sovi 
Union  because  of  the  easing  of  restrictions  in  tl 
issuance  of  American  passports.  Among  the; 
has  been  James  Jackson,  who  appeared  befoi 
this  subcommittee  last  December.  Jackson,  whi 
in  Moscow,  addressed  the  21st  Congress  of  tl 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  his  ci 
pacity  as  secretary  of  the  national  committee  ( 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  With  the  chai: 
man's  permission,  I  should  like  to  insert  at  th 
point  in  the  record  the  text  of  Jackson's  address 
as  carried  by  Radio  Moscow,  the  opening  pari 
graph  of  which  points  up  the  official  view  of  tl 
American  Communist  Party  as  to  the  relative  d< 
gree  of  freedom  in  the  United  States  and  in  tli 
Soviet  Union.  The  balance  of  the  address  equall 
indicates  the  absolute  subservience  of  the  Con 
munist  Party,  U.S.A.,  to  the  ends  of  the  intei 
national  Communist  movement  directed  by  it 
headquarters  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  we  must  issue  United  States  passports  t 
such  people — passports  which  not  only  permit,  bu 
greatly  aid,  their  travel  to  and  in  foreign  coue 
tries.  The  passport  clothes  them  abroad  with  al 
the  dignity  and  protection  that  our  Governmen 
affords.  And  yet  their  dedicated  purpose  in  lif 
is  to  destroy  our  Government  and  our  freedoa 


2  For   a   Department  statement  of  May  24,  1952,   see 
Bulletin  of  June  9,  3952,  p.  919. 
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urely  this  situation  is  a  perversion  of  the  liberty 
hich  our  Constitution  and  our  laws  are  meant 
>  guarantee  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  State  feels 
is  essential  that  legislation  be  passed  authoriz- 
ig  the  Secretary  of  State  to  deny  passports  to 
ard-core,  active  Communist  supporters. 

ction  in  85th  Congress 

Within  3  weeks  after  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
ded  that  the  Department  had  no  statutory  au- 
tority  to  deny  passports  on  Communist  grounds, 
te  President  submitted  to  the  Congress  an  ad- 
inistration  proposal  which  would  have  spe- 
fically  authorized  the  denial  of  passports  to  sup- 
pers of  the  international  Communist  move- 
ent.4  Since  it  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate 
casion  to  revise  and  improve  the  statutory  pass- 
>rt  situation  in  general,  the  administration's  bill 
dnt  beyond  the  immediately  urgent  problem  of 
ie  travel  of  American  Communists  and  covered 
i  number  of  other  areas  related  to  passports,  in- 
mding  grounds  for  denial  other  than  Communist 
itivities,  hearing  procedures,  geographic  restric- 
bns  of  general  applicability,  and  the  like. 
Hearings  were  held  on  the  administration's  pro- 
psals  by  committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Isnate.  Many  members  of  these  committees 
lide  quite  clear  that  they  supported  legislation 
nich  would  deny  passports  to  Communists. 
.  owever,  the  administration  bill  failed  of  passage 
i  either  house  during  the  85th  Congress. 
A  narrower  bill,  limited  to  authorizing  the  de- 
Ril  of  passports  to  supporters  of  the  interna- 
tmal  Communist  movement,  was  introduced  in 
te  House  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  85th  Con- 
jess,  favorably  reported  by  the  committee  to 
1  lich  it  had  been  referred,  and  passed,  with  some 
fiendments,  2  days  before  Congress  adjourned. 
r  ie  Senate  took  no  action  on  the  bill  passed  by 
1 3  House. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  situation 
t  lay  demands  congressional  action.  We  have  no 
punds  upon  which  to  refuse  passports  to  those 
^nerican  citizens  whose  loyalty,  the  Congress  and 
t p  courts  have  found,  is  given  not  to  our  Govern- 
ipnt  but  to  a  conspiracy  working  to  overthrow 
ij  This  subcommittee  is  certainly  familiar  with 
tji  findings  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  Internal 
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Security  Act  of  1950  and  the  Communist  Control 
Act  of  1954  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  and  the  true  allegiance  of  its 
American  adherents.  In  1950  the  Congress  found 
that  "those  individuals  who  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully participate  in  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, when  they  so  participate,  in  effect  repudiate 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  in  effect 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  country 
in  which  is  vested  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
world  Communist  movement."  Again  in  1954, 
the  Congress  found  that  the  Communist  Party  is 
not  merely  another  political  party  in  the  United 
States  but  is  a  "clear,  present  and  continuing 
danger"  to  our  security. 

The  courts  also  have  not  failed  to  expose  the 
myth  that  the  Communist  Party  is  merely  another 
political  party.  In  Dermis  v.  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  found  that  the  defendant's  "con- 
spiracy to  organize  the  Communist  Party  and  to 
teach  and  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence 
created  a  'clear  and  present  danger'.  .  .  ."  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  in  American  Communications  As- 
sociation v.  Douds  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Communist  Party  is  not  a  political  party  but 
is  "a  conspiratorial  and  revolutionary  junta 
organized  to  reach  ends  and  to  use  methods  which 
are  incompatible  with  our  constitutional  system." 
Other  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
lower  courts  have  been  based  on  a  judicial  recog- 
nition of  the  true  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
international  Communist  movement. 

Judge    Prettyman's    Description    of    Communist 
Movement 

I  should  like  to  quote  here  the  description  which 
Circuit  Judge  [E.  Barrett]  Prettyman  gave  of  the 
Communist  movement  in  his  1957  opinion  in 
Briehl  v.  Dulles,  upholding  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  issuance  of  passports  to 
Communists.  Judge  Prettyman's  decision  was 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Kent  v.  Dulles, 
but  on  other  grounds.  His  characterization  of  the 
nature  of  the  Communist  movement  stands  as  a 
valid  and  lucid  statement  of  judicial  opinion : 

There  exists  in  some  quarters  a  dogged  insistence  that 
the  Communist  movement  be  treated  as  any  other  political 
organization.  It  is  as  though  one  argued  that,  since 
opiates  and  aspirin  both  possess  medicinal  properties,  they 
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must  be  subjected  to  the  same  permissions  and  restric- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  opiates  are  to  be  and  are  regulated 
because  of  their  own  peculiar  characteristics.  And  so  is 
the  Communist  movement  and  its  affiliates.  It  would  be 
inexcusably  naive  for  any  court  to  declare  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  that  adherence  to  the  Communist  cause 
is  a  mere  matter  of  politics  or  political  opinion.  We  shall 
treat  the  Communist  movement  according  to  what  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court  have 
declared  it  to  be.  .  .  . 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  Communist  movement  is, 
in  the  view  of  this  Government,  an  aggressive  conspiracy 
potentially  dangerous  to  this  country.  Travel  abroad  by 
members  of  or  adherents  to  the  Communist  movement  is 
obviously  an  easy  method  of  communication  between  such 
persons  or  organizations  in  this  country  and  the  prime 
sources  of  Communist  policy  and  program  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites.  Once  a  person  with  a  passport 
is  out  of  this  country,  this  Government  has  no  control 
over  where  he  goes.  His  travel  is  controlled  entirely  by 
whatever  countries  he  thereafter  wishes  to  leave  and  to 
enter.  .  .  . 

In  the  second  place,  unless  all  the  major  foreign  and 
fiscal  policies  of  this  Government,  under  two  administra- 
tions of  opposing  political  parties,  have  been  a  gigantic 
fraud,  it  is  the  unequivocal  duty  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  prevent  international  incidents  which  might 
arouse  hostile  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  its  satellites.  .  .  . 

Promptly  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  last 
June  which  struck  down  the  Department's  regu- 
lations as  they  pertained  to  passports  for  Com- 
munist supporters,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  former  Secretary  Dulles  both  empha- 
sized the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  communica- 
tions to  the  Congress.5 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  State, 
both  before  congressional  committees  and  in  public 
statements,  have  repeatedly  made  clear  our  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  for  prompt  congressional 
action  on  this  matter.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  appreciate  your  permission  to 
insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  most  recent 
statement  of  the  Department's  strong  feeling  on 
this  subject,  contained  in  a  speech  I  recently  gave 
before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  Chi- 
cago.6 I  think  it  important  to  add  that  former 
Secretary  Dulles  personally  and  vigorously  ap- 
proved the  text  of  my  speech.  I  believe  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  this  subcommittee,  in  its  considera- 
tion of  passport  legislation,  to  observe  that  my 


1  Not  printed  here. 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  13, 1959,  p.  517. 


statements  in  Chicago  were  directed  not  only  a 
the  need  for  legislation  but  also  at  the  type  o 
legislation  we  feel  is  most  adequate  from  an  ad 
ministrative  and  legal  viewpoint. 

The  bill  which  this  subcommittee  has  before 
regarding  passports  (S.  1303)  contains  provision 
directed  toward  achieving  the  same  legislativ 
objectives  which  I  have  just  indicated  are  deemei 
imperative  by  the  Department  of  State.  The  De 
partment  of  State  feels  it  is  essential  that  legisla 
tion  be  passed  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
to  deny  passports  to  hard-core  supporters  of  th 
international  Communist  movement.  We  believf 
moreover,  that  such  denial  should  occur  under  ful 
guarantees  of  due  process  of  law  and  that  th 
authority  should  never  be  used  merely  to  attemp 
to  stifle  criticism  abroad  of  this  Government  or  it 
policies.  The  Department  seeks  only  the  capacit; 
to  protect  the  United  States  by  denying  passport, 
to  those  relatively  few  active  supporters  of  t% 
Communist  movement  whose  travel  abroad  woul« 
constitute  an  actual  danger  to  the  United  States 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  of  S.  13C 
which  the  Department  feels  could  be  amended  & 
as  better  to  accomplish  these  objectives.  There 
fore,  the  Department  expects  to  comment  formal!,1 
and  in  detail  on  the  provisions  of  S.  1303  in  th 
immediate  future. 

This  concludes  my  opening  statement.  I  slial 
be  happy  to  attempt  to  reply  to  any  questions  th' 
committee  may  wish  to  ask. 


Mr.  Macomber  Comments  on  Policy 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Dictatorships 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Willian 
B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con 
gressional  Relations,  to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 

March  17,  1959. 

The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  Department  wel 
comes  the  opportunity,  in  response  to  your  lettei 
of  March  5, 1959,  to  comment  on  the  course  of  oui 
foreign  policy  as  it  concerns  dictatorial  regimes  n 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  are  two  important  principles  in  the  sphere 
of  inter- American  relations  which  are  intiinatelj 
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•lated  to  the  matter  of  dictatorial  regimes  in  the 
""estern  Hemisphere  and  which  have  influenced 
"  .S.  policy  with  regard  to  the  question.  The  first 
I:  these  is  that  continuity  of  diplomatic  relations 
:nong  the  American  States  is  desirable,  and  that 
itablishment  or  maintenance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
uns  with  a  government  does  not  imply  any  judg- 
:  ent  upon  the  domestic  policy  of  that  government, 
"his  principle  was  enunciated  in  Resolution  35  of 
i  e  Bogota  Conference  of  1948.  The  second  is  the 
pinciple  of  nonintervention.  The  charter  of  the 
organization  of  American  States  provides  that 
i)  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right  to  inter- 
ne, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  what- 
i  er,  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other 
i'ate. 

Both  of  these  principles  have  the  support  of  the 
merican  republics  including  the  United  States. 
*ie  other  American  republics  have  long  cherished 
(e  principle  of  nonintervention  and  they  attach 
trticular  importance  to  it  as  it  relates  to  actions 
f  the  United  States.  While  adhering  to  these 
•inciples,  we  have  witnessed  with  satisfaction  a 
owth  of  representative  democracy  in  the  hemi- 
here  in  recent  years.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
epartment  to  continue  to  be  guided  by  these 
•inciples. 

As  indicated  in  your  letter,  the  question  of  dic- 
torial  governments  may  be  raised  in  the  Organi- 
tion  of  American  States.  It  may  well  be  that 
e  issue  will  be  debated  at  the  11th  Inter- Ameri- 
n  Conference  scheduled  to  be  held  early  next 
•ar  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

The  OAS  Charter  also  states  that  inter- Ameri- 
n  solidarity  calls  for  the  effective  exercise  of 
presentative  democracy.  This  is  specifically  in- 
lded  among  the  principles  reaffirmed  by  the 
merican  States  in  article  5  of  the  charter. 
The  devotion  of  the  United  States  to  democratic 
inciples  was  clearly  expressed  by  President 
isenhower  last  August  in  these  words : 2  "The 
lited  States  believes  firmly  in  the  democratic 
active  process  and  the  choice  by  the  people, 
rough  free  and  fair  elections,  of  democratic  gov- 
oments  responsive  to  them.  Authoritarianism 
d  autocracy,  of  whatever  form,  are  incompatible 
th  the  ideals  of  our  great  leaders  of  the  past. 

For  President  Eisenhower's  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
ibassador  Falc6n-Briceno  of  Venezuela  on  the  occasion 
the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  see  Depart- 
nt  of  State  press  release  4G6  dated  Aug.  14,  1958. 


Free  institutions,  respect  for  individual  rights, 
and  the  inherent  dignity  of  man  are  the  heritage 
of  our  western  civilization." 

U.S.  support  of  representative  democracy  must, 
of  course,  be  within  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion. There  are,  however,  ways  in  which  the 
United  States  can  and  does  support  and  promote 
democracy  without  violating  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention :  For  example,  by  aiding  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security,  by  helping  create 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  under  which 
democratic  processes  can  be  strengthened,  as  well 
as  by  continuing  ourselves  to  follow  democratic 
traditions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State) . 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


United  Nations  Day,  1959 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  identified  with  the  pro- 
found hope  of  the  world's  peoples  that  they  might  live 
together  in  peace,  resolving  their  differences  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  equity,  and  freely  pursuing  their  just 
aspirations  for  material  and  social  progress;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agen- 
cies have  responded  to  that  hope  by  achieving  peaceful 
solutions  to  matters  of  international  dispute,  by  promot- 
ing the  rule  of  world  law,  and  by  effectively  joining  in 
man's  struggle  against  hunger,  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
fear ;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  steadfastly  working  for  the  eventual  fulfillment  of 
the  goals  of  the  United  Nations  as  expressed  in  its 
Charter;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  resolved  that  October  twenty-fourth,  the  anniversary 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
should  be  dedicated  each  year  to  making  known  the 
purposes,  principles,  and  accomplishments  of  the  United 
Nations : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urge  the  citi- 


1  No.  3283  ;  24  Fed.  Reg.  3221. 
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zens  of  this  Nation  to  observe  Saturday,  October  24,  1959, 
as  United  Nations  Day  by  means  of  community  programs 
which  will  demonstrate  their  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
and  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  its  aims, 
problems,  and  achievements.  I  also  call  upon  the  officials 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  upon  local 
officials  to  encourage  citizen  groups  and  agencies  of  the 
press,  radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures  to  engage  in 
appropriate  observance  of  United  Nations  Day  through- 
out the  land  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whekeof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eighteenth  day  of 

April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]     and  fifty-nine  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-third. 


X^)  C*J  y  £4A~'0-<**-*  X**^^ 


By  the  President : 
Robert  Murphy, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


nomic  development  in  the  American  Republics  ( 
the  basis  of  recommendations  and  proposals  pr 
pared  by  a  working  group.1 

The  Special  Committee  was  established  by  tl 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  Stat 
pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  21  Foreig 
Ministers  of  the  American  Republics  at  the 
meeting  at  Washington  September  23-24,  1958 
and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Washington  cod 
mencing  on  November  17,  1958.  The  workin 
group,  composed  of  representatives  of  15  countrie 
was  named  at  the  conclusion  of  that  meeting  i 
prepare  concrete  recommendations  on  econom; 
cooperation  among  the  21  American  Republics. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

OAS  Committee  of  21 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
22  (press  release  278)  that  Thomas  C.  Mann,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
has  been  named  representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  To  Study 
the  Formulation  of  New  Measures  for  Economic 
Cooperation  (Committee  of  21)  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  to  be  convened  at  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  on  April  27. 

Named  as  alternates  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Mann  are  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  T.  Graydon  Upton, 
and  Ambassador  Harold  M.  Randall,  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

The  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee at  Buenos  Aires  has  been  convened  to  carry 
forward  its  task  of  developing  new  measures  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  strengthening  the  eco- 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  protection  of  cultural  property  in  event  o 

armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  execution ; 
Protocol  for  protection  of  cultural  property  in  event  o 

armed  conflict. 

Done  at  The  Hague  May  14,  1954.     Entered  into  fore 
August  7,  1956.3 

Accession  deposited:  Pakistan,  March  27,  1959. 

Publications 

Agreement  relating  to  the  repression  of  circulation  o 
obscene  publications,  signed  at  Paris  May  4,  1910,  a 
amended  by  protocol  signed  at  Lake  Success  May  4 
1949.  Entered  into  force  September  15,  1911,  and  Ma: 
4, 1949.  37  Stat.  1511 ;  TIAS  2164. 
Accession  deposited:  Cambodia,  March  30,  1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment  of  new 
schedule  III — Brazil — to  the  General  Agreement  oi 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  31 
1958.' 

Signatures:    Belgium     (subject    to    ratification)    anc 
Netherlands,  April  2,  1959. 


1  For  U.S.  suggestions  for  promoting  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Americas,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  6,  1959, 
p.  479.  For  background  on  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  see  ibid.,  May  4, 1959,  p.  646. 

3  Ibid.,  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  574. 

*  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

4  Not  in  force. 
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BILATERAL 

inada 

^reement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement  of  June 
4,  1949,  as  amended  (TIAS  1934  and  3456).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  April  9,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  April  9, 1959. 

hile 

greement  concerning  a  cooperative  program  for  track- 
ing and  receiving  radio  signals  from  earth  satellites 
and  space  vehicles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Santiago  February  16  and  19,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
February  19,  1959. 

olombia 

greement  further  amending  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing to  the  agricultural  commodities  agreement  of 
April  16,  1957,  as  amended  (TIAS  3817,  3904,  3918,  and 
4135).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  Janu- 
ary 14  and  March  5,  1959.  Entered  into  force  March  5, 
1959. 

-an 

esearch  reactor  agreement  for  cooperation  concerning 

civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.     Signed  at  Washington 

March  5,  1957. 

Entered  into  force:  April  27,  1959  (date  each  Govern- 
ment received  from  the  other  written  notification  that 
it  has  complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional 
requirements) . 

apan 

arcel  post  agreement,  protocol,  and  detailed  regulations 
of  execution.     Signed  at  Tokyo  October  2  and  at  Wash- 
ington November  3, 1958. 
Entered  into  force:  May  1,  1959  (date  agreed  upon  by 

the  two  parties) . 
'arcel  post  agreement  and  detailed  regulations  of  execu- 
tion.    Signed   at  Tokyo   June   1   and  at  Washington 
June  20,   1938.     Entered  into  force  July  1,  1938.     53 
Stat.  1877. 

Terminated:  May  1,  1959  (superseded  by  parcel  post 
agreement,  protocol,  and  detailed  regulations  of  exe- 
cution, supra). 

lalaya 

Lgreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  under  sec- 
tion 413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (68  Stat.  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kuala  Lumpur  April  21,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  April  21, 1959. 

luscat,  Oman,  and  Dependencies 

'reaty  of  amity,  economic  relations,  and  consular  rights. 
Signed  at  Salalah  December  20,  1958.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  April 
28, 1959. 

witzerland 

Agreement  amending  agreement  for  cooperation  concern- 
1  ing  production  of  nuclear  power  of  June  21, 1956  ( TIAS 
J  3745).  Signed  at  Washington  April  24,  1959.  Enters 
;  into  force  on  date  on  which  each  Government  receives 
\  from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
|   with  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Jnited  Kingdom 

[Agreement  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Bahamas  Long-Range 
;    Proving  Ground  for  the  observing  and  tracking  of  arti- 
ficial earth  satellites  and  other  space  vehicles.     Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  March  16  and 
;    April  16,  1959.     Entered  into  force  April  16, 1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


1  Not  in  force. 


Foreign  Service  Examination 
Scheduled  for  December  1959 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
29  (press  release  292)  that  it  will  hold  its  next 
written  Foreign  Service  officer  examination  on 
December  5,  1959,  in  approximately  65  centers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  at  Foreign 
Service  posts  abroad.  Early  announcement  is 
made  in  response  to  inquiries  received  as  a  result 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  December  1958  examina- 
tion. In  announcing  the  examination  the  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  to  interest  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  who  have  studied  in  such  fields 
as  economics,  public  and  business  administration, 
language  and  area  studies,  history,  and  political 
science. 

To  be  eligible  to  take  this  examination,  candi- 
dates must  be  at  least  21  and  under  32  years  of 
age  as  of  October  19,  1959.  Persons  20  years  of 
age  may  also  apply  if  a  college  graduate  or  a 
senior  in  college.  They  must  be  U.S.  citizens  of 
at  least  9  years'  standing.  Although  a  candi- 
date's spouse  need  not  be  a  citizen  on  the  date  of 
the  examination,  citizenship  must  have  been  ob- 
tained prior  to  the  date  of  appointment. 

Candidates  who  are  successful  in  the  1-day 
written  examination,  which  tests  their  facility  in 
English  expression,  general  ability,  and  back- 
ground, will  subsequently  be  given  oral  examina- 
tions by  panels  which  will  meet  in  regional  cen- 
ters throughout  the  United  States.  Fluency  in 
a  language,  while  not  an  examination  requirement, 
must  be  attained  before  an  officer  can  advance  in 
the  Service.  Those  candidates  who  pass  the  oral 
test  will  then  be  given  a  physical  examination  and 
a  background  investigation.  If  found  qualified 
in  all  respects  candidates  will  be  placed  on  a  regis- 
ter and  appointments  will  be  made  therefrom  as 
needed,  in  the  order  of  examination  scores.  The 
names  of  candidates  failing  to  receive  appoint- 
ments within  30  months  from  the  date  of  the 
written  examination  will  be  removed  from  this 
register.  Upon  appointment  the  candidate  will 
receive  three  commissions  from  the  President — as 
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Foreign  Service  officer  class  8,  as  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  as  vice  consul  of  career. 

A  newly  appointed  Foreign  Service  officer  may 
serve  his  first  tour  of  duty  either  in  the  Depart- 
ment's headquarters  at  Washington,  D.C.,  or  at 
one  of  the  286  American  embassies,  legations,  and 
consulates  abroad.  The  new  officer  may  be  as- 
signed to  several  functions  to  give  him  varied 
training  and  experience  in  consular  work,  in  ad- 
ministrative assignments,  including  ones  in  the 
accounting  and  management  fields,  and  in  polit- 
ical, economic,  international  finance,  and  com- 
mercial reporting. 

The  starting  salary  for  the  newly  appointed 
Foreign  Service  officers  ranges  from  $5,225  to 
$5,885  per  year,  depending  upon  the  qualifications, 
experience,  marital  status,  and  age  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  Also,  certain  allowances,  plus  in- 
surance, medical,  educational,  and  retirement 
benefits,  are  granted,  as  well  as  annual  and  sick 
leave. 

Application  forms  and  other  information  may 
be  obtained  immediately  by  writing  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The  closing 
date  for  filing  the  application  is  October  19, 1959. 


Secretary  Requesting  Legislation 
on  Duties  of  Under  Secretary 

The  White  House  announced  on  April  30  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  expressed  his  desire  to  the  President 
that  Douglas  Dillon  shall,  if  confirmed  as  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  continue  to  exercise  the  same  authorities  in  the 
economic  field  as  he  has  heretofore  exercised  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  Secretary  can  accomplish  this  by  delegation. 
The  Secretary  is  also  requesting  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  will  permit  Mr.  Dillon  to  continue  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

The  legislation  also  will  permit  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  third-ranking  officer  of  the  Department  as  either 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  or  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Under  this  leg- 
islation, it  is  contemplated  that  Robert  Murphy  will  be 
nominated  for  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs.  Livingston  T.  Merchant  will  at  the 
same  time  be  nominated  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs. 


Consulate  at  Tananarive  Reopened 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  20  (press 
release  271)  that  it  had  reestablished  its  consulate  at  Tan- 
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anarive,  capital  of  the  Malgache  Republic  (formerl 
Madagascar),  on  April  18,  1959.  The  United  States  ha  J 
maintained  a  consulate  at  Tananarive  until  1954.  Ri| 
opening  of  the  consulate  follows  establishment  of  thj 
Malgache  Republic,  an  autonomous  republic  in  the  Frenc  ] 
Community,  under  provisions  of  the  new  French  Const:  I 
tution  adopted  in  September  1958.  The  consulate's  juris 
diction  includes  all  of  the  Malgache  Republic  and  its  d( 
pendencies,  which  lie  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Afric 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Republic  has  a  population 
nearly  5  million. 

John  Roland  Jacobs  is  the  consul  in  charge  at  the  post 

Designations 

Ben  Hill  Brown,  Jr.,  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operationi 
Mission,  Libya,  effective  April  19.  (For  biographic  de 
tails,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  289  date* 
April  27.) 

Resignations 

Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  as  Ambassador  to  Brazil: 
(The  Senate  on  April  28  had  confirmed  Mrs.  Luce  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Brazil.  For  text  of  her  letter  of  resign* 
tion  and  a  statement  by  James  C.  Hagerty,  Press  Secre 
tary  to  the  President,  see  White  House  press  release? 
dated  May  1.) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  27-May  3 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  April  27  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  271  of  April  20 
and  278  and  279  of  April  22. 

Subject 

Guinea  credentials  (rewrite). 

Brown  designated  director,  USOM, 
Libya   (biographic  details). 

Herter :  departure  for  Foreign  Minis- 
ters meeting. 

Hanes:  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. 

Foreign  Service  officer  examination. 

Hart :  "Tensions  and  U.S.  Policy  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East." 

Dillon :  'America's  Role  in  Interna- 
tional Economic  Cooperation." 

Murphy :  Religion  in  American  Life, 
Inc. 

Foreign  Relations  volume. 

Wilcox:  "The  U.S.  and  the  Challenge 
of  the  Underdeveloped  Areas  of  the 
World." 

Satterthwaite:  "The  U.S.  and  West 
Africa :  A  Survey  of  Relations." 

Western  Foreign  Ministers'  com- 
munique. 

Becker :  "Just  Compensation  in  Ex- 
propriation Cases :  Decline  and 
Partial  Recovery." 

*  Not  printed. 

flleld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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teport  to  the  Nation 


PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE  IN  EUROPE 


Address  by  Secretary  Herter 1 


Fellow  Americans:  Two  weeks  ago  President 
isenhower  gave  me  the  high  honor  of  appoint- 
g  me  Secretary  of  State. 

Tomorrow  I  leave  for  Geneva  to  participate 
th  the  other  Foreign  Ministers  in  negotiations 
th  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  problems  resulting 
am  the  continued  division  of  Germany.  Presi- 
nt  Eisenhower  has  asked  me  in  this,  my  first 
port  to  you,  to  discuss  these  problems  on  the  eve 

the  Conference. 

For  6  years  that  great  statesman,  John  Foster 

illes,  represented  the  United  States  in  negoti- 

ions  with  the  Soviet  Union.     People  all  over 

e  world  have  been  paying  tribute  to  his  remark- 

le  work  in  the  cause  of  peace  with  justice.    His 

se  and  courageous  example  will  serve  us  well 

the  days  to  come. 

I  should  like  to  assure  you  that  there  will  be 

lack  of  continuity  in  our  foreign  policy.  The 
sition  we  have  adopted  for  the  coming  Con- 
!  "ence  is  fully  consistent  with  policies  developed 

r  the  past  years. 

I  e  Western  Position 

Last  week  I  met  in  Paris  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
ers of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
E|deral  Republic  of  Germany.2  We  reached 
!;nplete  agreement  on  the  Western  position  to  be 
I rented  to  the  Soviets  at  Geneva.  This  position 
:[itains  fair  solutions  for  the  problems  of  divided 
Jrmany,  including  a  peace  treaty,  Berlin,  and 


Made  to  the  Nation  by  television  and  radio  on  May 

iress  release  315). 
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European  security.  The  North  Atlantic  Council 
has  given  its  approval. 

We  therefore  go  to  Geneva  with  a  united  posi- 
tion. The  15  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance are  as  one  in  saying  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
If  you  are  willing  to  engage  in  honest  negotiation, 
here  is  a  basis  for  securing  a  lasting  peace  in 
Europe. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Geneva  Conference  this  high 
degree  of  unity  is  heartening. 

France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  go  to  Geneva  sincerely  determined  to  ne- 
gotiate patiently  and  constructively.  We  will  not 
deviate  from  our  basic  principles.  But  we  are 
willing  to  negotiate  about  their  application,  pro- 
vided that  concessions  from  us  are  matched  by 
equivalent  counterconcessions  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  hope  the  Geneva  talks  will  prove  to  be  busi- 
nesslike negotiations  and  not  a  propaganda  exer- 
cise. It  was  for  this  reason  we  agreed  at  Paris 
that  we  would  not  make  public  the  comprehensive 
Western  position  until  it  was  presented  to  the 
Soviets  at  the  Conference.  I  know  you  will  ap- 
preciate that  it  would  be  unwise  to  precipitate  a 
long-range  discussion  of  this  position  before  seri- 
ous negotiations  begin. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  Confer- 
ence will  be  conducted  in  the  Palace  of  the  Na- 
tions at  Geneva  through  the  hospitality  of  the 
United  Nations.  Secretary-General  Hammar- 
skjold  will  open  the  meeting  with  an  address  of 
welcome.  This  is  particularly  fitting  since  the 
Western  position  reflects  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 
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Berlin  Crisis  Created  by  Soviets 

How  did  the  latest  tensions — revolving  around 
Berlin — get  started?  Let's  take  a  look  at  the 
record. 

The  Soviet  Union  deliberately  created  the 
crisis  from  which  the  Geneva  Conference  results. 
The  Soviet  diplomatic  note  on  Berlin  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  1958,3  contained  both  a  demand  and  a 
threat. 

The  demand  was  that  the  three  Western  Powers 
withdraw  their  forces  from  West  Berlin.  The 
Western  Powers— with  unanimous  NATO  sup- 
port— rejected  that  demand.  Our  forces  are  in 
the  city  under  rights  arising  out  of  the  war  and 
subsequent  international  agreements.  If  they 
withdrew,  West  Berlin's  214  million  people  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Communist  imperialist 
power  which  surrounds  them.  You  will  recall 
that  Berlin  is  separated  from  West  Germany  by 
more  than  100  miles  of  Communist  territory. 

The  threat  in  the  Soviet  note  was  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  abandon  its  existing  obliga- 
tions to  assure  free  access  to  Western  forces  in 
Berlin.  It  would  do  this  by  turning  over  to  its 
puppet,  the  East  German  regime,  its  control  of 
the  access  routes.  It  would  then  be  up  to  the 
East  Germans  to  decide  what,  if  any,  access  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
could  have  to  West  Berlin. 

The  Soviet  rulers  obviously  felt  that  free  and 
prosperous  West  Berlin  was  dangerous  to  them 
because  it  displayed  to  East  Germany  and  East- 
ern Europe  the  benefits  of  a  free  society.  The 
Soviets  have  talked  much  about  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. They  have  boasted  that  under  peaceful  co- 
existence the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Communist 
way  of  life  is  inevitable.  Here,  however,  pending 
reunification,  peaceful  coexistence  has  existed  for 
10  years,  with  communism  in  one  part  of  the  city, 
with  freedom  in  the  other.  This  is  coexistence, 
and  it  is  peaceful.  But  from  the  Communist  point 
of  view  it  is  obviously  a  failure.  Otherwise,  how 
explain  their  anxiety  to  terminate  it,  how  explain 
the  constant  flow  of  refugees  who  give  up  homes, 
jobs,  sometimes  families  in  East  Germany  to  seek 
freedom  and  human  dignity? 

In  maintaining  both  our  right  of  access  and  our 
forces  in  West  Berlin  we  are  honoring  our  re- 


'  For  texts  of  the  Soviet  note  and  the  U.S.  reply,  see 
ibid.,  Jan.  19, 1959,  p.  79. 


peated  pledges  to  the  people  of  that  city.  If  thu 
pledges  are  not  fulfilled,  our  other  pledges  arouj 
the  world  will  soon  be  called  in  question, 
the  distinguished  British  Secretary  of  State  ij 
Foreign  Affairs,  Selwyn  Lloyd,  said  recently:  'i 
Berlin  goes,  what  goes  next  ?" 

In  the  view  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  j 
recorded  in  the  plebiscite  of  last  December,  Ami- 
ican,  British,  and  French  troops  are  there  as  p> 
tectors.  They  are  there  to  safeguard  the  freedo 
of  more  than  2  million  men,  women,  and  childrt. 

We  shall  stand  firm  at  Geneva  in  upholding  cr 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  Berlin.  But  fir- 
ness  does  not  imply  an  unwillingness  to  negotiu 
in  good  faith. 

Problem  of  a  Divided  Germany 

The  Soviet  Union,  after  having  created  f 
crisis  over  Berlin,  has  agreed  that  a  Foreign  M: 
isters  Conference  be  held  in  Geneva  to  discuss : 
the  factors  involved  in  the  continued  division 
Germany,  including  Berlin  and  European  se*1 
rity.  The  challenge  from  the  Soviet  Union  h 
thus  created  an  opportunity.  This  is  a  chance  > 
settle  not  just  the  problem  of  Berlin  but,  mm 
more  important,  the  problem  of  the  reunificatn 
of  Germany.  There  can  be  no  lasting  solutii 
for  Berlin  by  itself.  The  problem  ceases  to  ex; 
only  when  that  city  again  becomes  an  integil 
part  of  united  Germany. 

The  United  States  will  use  its  best  efforts  1 
seeking  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  dividl 
Germany.  We  are  convinced  that  as  long  | 
Germany  remains  divided  the  peace  in  Euro) 
will  continue  to  be  threatened.  And  twice  in  tls 
century  we  have  seen  that  when  major  war  corr> 
to  Europe  it  comes  to  all  the  world.  In  the  mea- 
time  a  precarious  peace  will  live  hand-to-moui 
from  month  to  month. 

The  division  of  Germany  creates  an  unnatuil 
situation.  Millions  of  Germans  are  separatl 
from  relatives,  friends,  business  and  working  i- 
sociates,  and  fellow  countrymen  by  this  artifid 
division.  One-fourth  of  all  Germans  are  subject  I 
to  a  rule  not  of  their  choice,  imposed  by  f(- 
eigners.  Three  million  Germans  have  fled  fro 
that  alien  tyranny  to  the  West.  History  gives  ' 
this  lesson :  Mankind  will  never  give  up  its  stru 
gle  against  inhumanity  and  injustice. 

Fears  have  been  entertained  that  a  reunitl 
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lermany  would  be  a  threat  to  peace.  Provided 
rerman  reunification  is  integrated  with  European 
>curity  measures,  as  we  shall  propose  at  Geneva, 
le  contrary  is  true.  A  Germany  united  in  con- 
ection  with  European  security  measures  can  and 
ill  play  a  constructive  and  peaceful  role  in  the 
evelopment  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 
The  Western  allies  are  hopeful  that  the  Soviet 
Tnion  will  see  the  wisdom  of  this  approach, 
urely  it  must  become  apparent  to  the  Soviets  that 
\  the  long  run  they  face  a  greater  danger  from 
Hitinuing  the  disunity  of  Germany. 
Some  may  think  the  Western  position  is  not 
ialistic  because  the  Soviet  Union  may  well  reject 
.  This  to  my  mind  is  certainly  no  reason  for 
liling  to  set  forth  a  proposal  we  believe  to  be 
Dth  sound  and  just.  We  shall  make  every  effort 
>  convince  the  Soviet  representatives  that  its  ac- 
;ptance  would  be  in  their  interest  as  well  as  in 
ur  own. 

If  the  Soviets  do  not  seriously  want  to  negoti- 
;e  at  Geneva,  the  world  will  see  that  it  is  the 
oviet  Union  alone  which  is  blocking  the  free 
aoice  of  the  German  people  and  the  chance  for 
•ue  peace. 


isic  Principles  of  Western  Policy 

The  basic  principles  that  will  guide  us  in  the 

>ming  talks  are  clear. 

First,  we  believe  in  unity  for  the  German  people 

one  nation,  under  a  government  of  their  own 
loice.  We  cannot  accept  a  permanently  divided 
ermany. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  the  consequences 
'  the  division  of  Germany  during  the  last  14 
;ars  cannot  be  removed  overnight.  Reunification 
ill  therefore  have  to  be  a  gradual  process  assur- 
g  time  for  all  the  peoples  concerned  to  adjust 

the  change. 

Second,  we  believe  that  there  should  be  ample 
::urity  safeguards  and  arms-control  arrange- 
ments for  the  nations  so  that  they  can  have  assur- 
•  ce  of  being  able  to  develop  in  peace  and 
^osperity. 

Third,  we  believe  in  guaranteed  freedom  for 
jsrlin,  with  no  reduction  of  existing  rights  and 
'[ligations,  until  Berlin  can  again  assume  its  ap- 
j  opriate  place  in  a  united  Germany. 
Thus  the  heart  of  our  policy  can  be  clearly  and 
snply  said  to  be  this:  a  Germany  reunited  in 
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freedom,  a  security  system  linked  with  arrange- 
ments for  arms  control,  and  in  the  interim  a  free 
and  secure  Berlin. 

Patient  Negotiation 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  me  be  frank  with  you. 
I  do  not  go  to  Geneva  with  great  expectations. 
The  past  record  of  negotiating  with  the  Soviets 
does  not  warrant  much  optimism.  Although  the 
Western  Powers  have  constantly  sought  agree- 
ment, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  deep  gulf  that 
unfortunately  divides  the  free  world  from  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Negotiations  with  the  Soviets  can  be  very  long- 
drawn-out.  We  should  not  expect  quick  or  easy 
agreement.  Some  400  meetings  with  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives were  required  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  state  treaty  which  restored  freedom  to  Aus- 
tria in  1955.  Since  it  is  our  national  characteris- 
tic to  get  things  done  quickly,  we  Americans  are 
perhaps  inclined  to  be  impatient  of  delays  in 
solving  international  problems.  We  must  learn 
new  patience  in  dealing  with  questions  in  which 
war  or  peace  may  be  at  stake.  The  best  we  can 
look  for  is  slow  progress  toward  the  ultimate  goal 
of  international  stability  which  only  a  just  peace 
will  bring. 

We  shall  go  into  the  Geneva  talks  with  these 
general  purposes : 

Honestly  and  in  good  faith  to  seek  some  ad- 
vance, even  if  small,  toioard  a  just  peace. 

To  stand  firm  against  pressure.  We  aim  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  the  Soviets  once  again 
that  we  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  maintain 
free-world  positions.  We  do  not  intend  to  give 
the  Soviets  any  reason  to  think  that  pressure 
tactics  will  profit  them  or  divide  and  weaken  the 
West. 

To  strive  to  probe  Soviet  intentions  so  as  to 
obtain  a  better  idea  of  their  thinking.  There  is 
some  chance  that,  even  if  no  broad  agreements  are 
reached  at  these  talks,  better  mutual  understand- 
ing might  still  result. 

To  seek  agreements  that  mean  something.  We 
shall  try  to  reach  agreements  which  rely  either 
on  self-enforcing  provisions  or  on  the  obvious 
self-interest  of  the  nations  concerned. 

To  seek  to  relax  tension.  We  want  to  lessen 
the  strains  on  free  world-Communist  bloc  rela- 
tions so  as  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  war  and  pro- 
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mot©  the  chance  of  further  progress.  But  we 
seek  solid  accomplishments  and  not  merely  decep- 
tive promises. 

Prospect  for  Summit  Conference 

The  President  and  I  hope  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference will  so  develop  as  to  lead  to  a  summit  con- 
ference. President  Eisenhower  has  stated  pub- 
licly his  readiness  to  attend  a  summit  meeting  if 
developments  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  Confer- 
ence justified  it.  This  means  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  must  give  some  promise  that  a 
summit  meeting  would  have  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  peace.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  bound  to  be  focused  on  a  meeting  of  the 
Heads  of  Government.  It  would  be  unfair  to  all 
peoples  to  risk  shattering  their  hopes  and  expec- 
tations by  engaging  in  summit  talks  under  condi- 
tions likely  to  produce  failure. 

A  Firm  Stand 

One  fact  must  be  faced  squarely.  Fear  and  ap- 
peasement will  not  in  the  long  run  reduce  the 
danger  of  war.  Only  courage  and  a  firm  stand  on 
our  rights  and  principles  can  do  this.  Once  the 
Communist  rulers  soberly  realize  the  depth  of  our 
solemn  Berlin  commitment,  we  believe  they  will 
refrain  from  putting  to  trial  by  force  the  present 
right  and  obligation  of  the  Western  Powers  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

If  dangerous  tensions  over  Berlin  are  eventu- 
ally relieved,  let  us  hope  the  Soviets  will  realize 
more  clearly  that  they  and  the  free  world  now 
have  a  primary  interest  in  common — to  avoid  war. 
If  so,  perhaps  the  Soviets  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
not  again  kindling  a  crisis,  such  as  Berlin,  from 
which  war  could  conceivably  quickly  break  out. 

Perspective  on  Geneva  Talks 

The  Geneva  talks  must  be  viewed  in  the  per- 
spective of  worldwide  problems  and  policies. 

In  a  world  of  change  and  growth,  many  fer- 
ments are  at  work:  nationalism,  anticolonialism, 
the  yearnings  of  the  destitute  for  a  fuller  life. 
We  must  try  to  understand  these  forces  and  to 
influence  inevitable  change  along  peaceful  evolu- 
tionary courses. 

Amazing  new  material  forces  are  shrinking  our 
world.      International    problems    are    becoming 


community  problems  in  which  all  peoples  have 
stake. 

The  Communists  have  won  successes  in  exploit 
ing  the  currents  of  change  for  their  own  revolu 
tionary  purposes.  But  lately  there  has  develope< 
among  many  peoples  a  fresh  understanding  o 
the  real  purposes  of  Communist  imperialism 
The  Red  tide  that  threatens  Iraq  is  bringinj 
home  to  the  Arab  peoples  the  Kremlin's  design 
on  the  Middle  East.  The  ruthless  Soviet  repres 
sion  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  showed  what  thi 
Soviets  mean  when  they  profess  no  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  Anc 
now  the  tragic  events  in  Tibet  have  dramatize* 
in  blood  the  clear  and  present  Chinese  Com. 
munist  threat  to  all  free  Asians. 

In  our  struggle  for  the  future  of  mankind 
America  seeks  peace  by  outlawing  the  aggressive 
use  of  force  and  by  gradually  establishing  inter 
national  customs  and  institutions  which  will  mak 
for  peace.  It  tries  to  promote  human  dignity  anc. 
freedom.  And  America  encourages  economic  de 
velopment,  because  peace  can  only  be  maintainec 
if  there  is  continuing  prospect  for  increasing  hu- 
man welfare. 

The  most  pressing  problem,  of  course,  is  thai 
of  peace.  In  a  world  which  is  rapidly  exploiting 
nuclear  energy  and  thrusting  into  outer  space, 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  nations  is 
more  urgent  than  ever  before  in  history. 

Peace  is  not  a  static  condition.  As  President 
Eisenhower  has  said,* 

The  peace  we  seek  is  a  creative  and  dynamic  state  of 
flourishing  institutions,  of  prosperous  economies,  of 
deeper  spiritual  insight  for  all  nations  and  all  men.  .  .  . 
We  are  in  a  fast-running  current  of  the  great  stream  of 
history.  Heroic  efforts  will  long  be  needed  to  steer  the 
world  toward  true  peace. 

Beyond  the  present  crisis  looms  a  long  period 
of  competition  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  bloc.  If  the  Communists  have  the 
faith  they  profess  in  their  system,  they  should  not 
oppose  open  and  fair  competition  with  the  free 
lands.  We  welcome  such  competition.  We  have 
confidence  in  freedom's  future. 

I  even  dare  to  hope  that,  as  the  interdependence 
of  all  peoples  on  earth  becomes  more  evident,  com- 
petition will  increasingly  be  tempered  by  coopera- 
tion.    It  is  not  impossible  that  the  present  ag- 


*  Ibid.,  Jan.  6, 1958,  p.  3. 
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.'essive  phase  of  international  communism  will 
)  succeeded  by  a  period  of  more  responsible  So- 
et  policies. 

If  war  is  to  be  contained  in  this  nuclear  era,  the 
;  reat  powers  will  have  to  exercise  restraint  in 
ialing  with  the  crises  spontaneously  generated 
y  the  tides  of  change  and  growth  now  surging 
irough  the  world.  Control  of  these  crises  must 
p  governed  by  reasonable  agreements  among  the 
itions  as  well  as  through  the  operations  of  the 
nited  Nations.  Successful  negotiations  with  the 
oviet  Union  this  year  could  make  a  good  begin- 
ing  for  this  indispensable  development. 
This  then  fits  into  the  strategy  which  President 
lisenhower  described  in  saying,5 

There  lies  before  the  free  nations  a  clear  possibility 
'  peaceful  triumph.  There  is  a  noble  strategy  of  vic- 
ry — not  victory  over  any  peoples  but  victory  for  all 
joples. 

ole  of  the  American  People  in  Foreign  Affairs 

In  concluding  my  report  to  you,  I  should  like 
>  speak  of  the  role  of  the  American  people  in 
jreign  affairs.  Foreign  policy  is  not  an  obscure 
ct  for  a  few  specialists.  It  is  of  importance  to 
11  of  us.  Therefore,  it  must  be  of  interest  to  all 
i;f  us.  Our  foreign  policy,  to  be  successful, 
squires  your  continuing  understanding  and 
lpport. 

This  is  an  era  in  which  with  startling  sudden- 
ess  science  and  technology  have  so  compressed 
le  world  that  the  question  of  America's  relations 
ith  other  nations  has  become  a  matter  of  life 
tid  death  for  all  Americans. 

'  This  sobering  reality  should  help  us  to  see  our 
ational  security  problems  in  a  new  light.  We 
lould  see  more  clearly  the  need  not  only  for 
atience  and  unrelenting  effort,  but  also  for  deep 
ad  continuing  sacrifice.  With  the  security  and 
iterdependence  of  the  whole  free  world  at  stake, 
,.  is  important  for  Americans  to  support  their 
puntry's  political  and  economic  cooperation  with 
ther  countries. 

I  Before  leaving  for  Geneva  tomorrow,  I  there- 
lore  ask  for  the  understanding  and  support  of  you, 
iy  fellow  Americans.  Your  understanding  and 
jupport  are  tremendously  important  for  the  suc- 
sssf  ul  accomplishment  of  the  jobs  ahead. 


'ibid. 


Our  great  national  objectives  will  be  achieved 
only  if  all  Americans  have  a  sense  of  sharing  in 
them.  In  facing  these  tasks,  I  trust  that  we  will 
seek  to  realize  ever  more  truly  those  universal 
aims  in  which  under  divine  providence  all  men  of 
good  will  can  unite. 


NATO  and  U.S.  Refute  Soviet  Charges 
on  Modernization  of  NATO  Defenses 

Following  are  texts  of  a  statement  released  at 
Paris  on  May  7  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
and  a  note  delivered  on  May  8  by  the  American 
Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  together  with  the  text  of  a  Soviet 
note  of  April  21. 

NATO  STATEMENT  OF  MAY  7 

The  Council  considered  on  6th  May  the  recent 
Soviet  notes  addressed  to  several  NATO  Govern- 
ments, in  which  it  was  represented  that  the  cur- 
rent programmes  of  the  NATO  powers  for  the 
introduction  of  modern  weapons  were  an  attempt 
to  torpedo  in  advance  the  negotiations  which  will 
begin  in  Geneva  on  11th  May.  The  same  allega- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  communique  issued 
after  the  Warsaw  Pact  meeting  of  28th  April. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  Soviet 
leaders  appear  to  be  misinterpreting  Western  in- 
tentions in  proceeding  with  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  their  programme  for  modernising  the 
forces  of  the  Alliance.  The  Council  have  re- 
viewed, in  consultation  with  the  NATO  military 
authorities,  the  progress  made  in  the  equipping 
and  training  of  the  forces  of  the  Alliance  with 
modern  arms,  including  arrangements  concluded 
or  under  negotiation  between  certain  NATO 
countries  for  the  necessary  training  of  personnel 
and  exchange  of  information  in  this  field. 

The  Council  noted  that  these  programmes  for 
improving  NATO  defences  are  the  consequence 
of  long-established  NATO  policies  which  were 
arrived  at  through  joint  decisions  of  NATO 
countries.  Certain  aspects  of  these  programmes 
now  require  parliamentary  approval  in  some 
member  countries.  They  have  been  in  the  process 
of  implementation  for  over  two  years,  as  is  shown 
by  the  statement  issued  after  the  Heads  of  Gov- 
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ernment  meeting  of  December  1957,1  reaffirming 
the  decision  previously  taken  to  equip  the  NATO 
forces  with  modern  weapons.  This  disposes  of 
any  suggestion  designed,  as  alleged  in  the  Soviet 
notes,  to  prejudice  the  success  of  the  forthcoming 
meeting  in  Geneva. 

The  Council  agreed  that  the  considerations  ex- 
pressed in  its  communiques  of  May  and  December 
1957  are  still  valid  today.  On  19th  December, 
1957,  the  NATO  Heads  of  Government  stated  that 

The  Soviet  leaders,  while  preventing  a  general  disar- 
mament agreement,  have  made  it  clear  that  the  most  mod- 
ern and  destructive  weapons,  including  missiles  of  all 
kinds,  are  being  introduced  in  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 
In  the  Soviet  view,  all  European  nations  except  the 
U.S.S.R.  should,  without  waiting  for  general  disarma- 
ment, renounce  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  and  rely  on 
arms  of  the  pre-atomic  age.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
persists  in  this  attitude,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
remain  vigilant  and  to  look  to  our  defences.  We  are 
therefore  resolved  to  achieve  the  most  effective  pattern  of 
NATO  military  defensive  strength,  taking  into  account 
the  most  recent  developments  in  weapons  and  techniques. 

The  Council  recalls  and  emphasises  particu- 
larly the  following  statement  which  was  included 
in  the  communique  of  3rd  May,  1957 2 : 

Pending  an  acceptable  agreement  on  disarmament,  no 
power  can  claim  the  right  to  deny  to  the  Alliance  the 
possession  of  the  modern  arms  needed  for  its  defence. 
If,  however,  the  fears  professed  by  the  Soviet  Union  are 
sincere,  they  could  be  readily  dissipated.  All  that  is 
needed  is  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  a  general  dis- 
armament agreement  embodying  effective  measures  of 
control  and  inspection  within  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
posals made  on  numerous  occasions  by  the  Western 
Powers,  which  remain  an  essential  basis  of  their  policy. 

Finally,  the  Council  recalled  the  following 
statement  in  the  Heads  of  Government  communi- 
que: "We  are  also  prepared  to  examine  any  pro- 
posal, from  whatever  source,  for  general  or  partial 
disarmament,  and  any  proposal  enabling  agree- 
ment to  be  reached  on  the  controlled  reduction  of 
armaments  of  all  types." 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MAY  8 

Press  release  316  dated  May  8 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ee- 


publics  and  with  reference  to  the  Ministry's  Not 
number  28/OSA  of  April  21  has  the  honor  t< 
state  on  instruction  of  its  Government  the  follow 
ing: 

In  its  note  the  Soviet  Government,  citing  se 
lected  press  reports,  has  presented  certain  ele 
ments  of  long- established  defense  programs  of  thi 
United  States  and  its  Allies  in  a  misleading  man 
ner.  It  discussed  its  version  of  recent  develop 
ments  in  these  programs  as  if  they  were  in  som< 
way  comparable  to  the  type  of  unilateral  actioi 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  United  State; 
note  of  March  26  3  relating  to  the  Soviet  threat  tc 
disavow  its  responsibilities  for  Berlin  and  access 
to  Berlin  and  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  wit! 
the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic.  The 
Soviet  Government,  on  this  basis,  asserted  thai 
the  United  States  Government  is  attempting  tc 
jeopardize  the  success  of  the  forthcoming  negoti; 
ations  at  Geneva  beginning  May  11. 

To  correct  the  distortions  contained  in  tht 
Soviet  Government's  note,  the  United  States  Gov 
ernment  wishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  the  press  communique  issued  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  May  7, 1959,  which 
sets  forth  clearly  the  facts  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  defense  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member. 

In  this  press  communique  the  Council  noted 
that  these  programs  for  improving  NATO  de- 
fenses are  the  consequence  of  long-established 
NATO  policies  which  were  arrived  at  through 
joint  decisions  of  NATO  countries.  Certain  as- 
pects of  these  programs  now  require  parliamen- 
tary approval  in  some  member  countries.  They 
have  been  in  the  process  of  implementation  for 
over  two  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  statement  issued 
after  the  Heads  of  Government  meeting  of  De- 
cember 1957,  reaffirming  the  decision  previously 
taken  to  equip  the  NATO  forces  with  modern 
weapons.  This  disposes  of  any  suggestion  that 
these  measures,  which  have  no  aggressive  purpose, 
are  designed,  as  alleged  in  the  Soviet  notes,  to 
prejudice  the  success  of  the  forthcoming  meeting 
in  Geneva. 

The  Council  went  on  to  say  that  the  considera- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  6,  1958,  p.  12. 
'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  27,  1957,  p.  840. 


a  For  text  of  U.S.  note  of  Mar.  26,   1959,  see  ibid., 
Apr.  13, 1959,  p.  507. 
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ons  expressed  in  its  communiques  of  May  and 
'ecember  1957  are  still  valid  today,  referring 
uticularly  to  the  statement  of  the  NATO  Heads 
f  Government  of  December  19, 1957,  pointing  out 
lat:  "The  Soviet  leaders,  while  preventing  a 
meral  disarmament  agreement,  have  made  it 
ear  that  the  most  modern  and  destructive  weap- 
is,  including  missiles  of  all  kinds,  are  being  in- 
•oduced  in  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  In  the 
oviet  view,  all  European  nations  except  the 
'.S.S.R.  should,  without  waiting  for  general  dis- 
rmament,  renounce  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles 
id  rely  on  arms  of  the  pre-atomic  age." 
Recent  statements  by  Soviet  leaders,  notably  by 
[arshal  Malinovski  on  February  9,  1959,  make 
ear  that  the  Soviet  Government  persists  in  this 
;titude. 

The  United  States  Government  has  noted  the 
Terence  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note  to  the 
Dpes  which  are  being  placed  throughout  the 
orld  on  the  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
jginning  May  11  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Govern- 
lent's  statement  that  it  is  among  those  who  sin- 
;rely  want  this  conference  to  open  the  way  for 
ealthy  relations  and  cooperation  among  govern- 
lents.  The  record  clearly  shows  that  the  United 
tates  has  consistently  sought  a  meaningful  meet- 
lg  of  the  Foreign  Ministers.  As  was  stated  in 
s  note  of  March  26,  the  United  States  Govern- 
lent  believes  that  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting 
lould  reach  positive  agreements  over  as  wide  a 
eld  as  possible  and  in  any  case  narrow  the  differ- 
ices  between  the  respective  points  of  view.  The 
nited  States  is  proceeding  to  the  forthcoming 
egotiations  at  Geneva  with  a  full  desire  to  make 
?ery  effort  to  bring  them  to  a  fruitful  conclusion. 
t  looks  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  display  the  same 
ttitude  in  accordance  with  the  many  Soviet  pub- 
c  protestations  of  such  a  desire. 

DVIET  NOTE  OF  APRIL  21 

nofficial  translation 
0.  28/OSA 

\  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Jcialist  Republics  on  the  instruction  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
,'nment  considers  it  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of 
;ie  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Mowing. 

Efforts  which  have  been  undertaken  in  the  course  of  a 
'•olonged  period  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
oviet  Socialist  Republics  as  well  as  by  the  governments 


of  a  number  of  other  states  have  led  to  the  achievement 
by  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  States  of  America,  England  and  France 
of  an  agreement  to  proceed  toward  a  solution  of  urgent 
international  questions  by  means  of  negotiations.  Great 
hopes  are  being  placed  in  the  whole  world  on  the  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  opening  11  May  in  Geneva 
and  on  the  conference  to  follow  of  Heads  of  Governments. 
The  Soviet  Government  belongs  among  those  who  sin- 
cerely want  these  conferences  to  be  crowned  by  the 
liquidation  of  the  cold  war  and  to  open  the  way  for 
healthy  interrelations  and  peaceful  cooperation  of  states. 
It  will  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  note  that  the  agreement 
of  the  states  of  East  and  West  to  meet  at  the  negotiating 
table  with  the  aim  of  settling  acute  international  problems 
is  the  most  significant,  positive  result  of  the  development 
of  international  relations  in  recent  years. 

It  is  clear  that  now,  on  the  eve  of  negotiations,  their 
participants  as  well  as  governments  of  other  states  inter- 
ested in  a  favorable  outcome  of  these  negotiations  ought 
to  consider  it  their  duty  to  do  everything  dependent  on 
them  in  order  to  facilitate  the  strengthening  of  confidence 
and  mutual  understanding,  to  ease  the  search  for  mu- 
tually acceptable  solutions  and  above  all  to  refrain  from 
actions  which  could  complicate  the  international  situation 
and  prevent  the  success  of  the  conferences. 

Nevertheless  reports  have  appeared  in  the  press  of 
Western  countries  recently  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  undertaking  measures  in 
order  to  push  the  nuclear  and  rocket  armament  of  certain 
state-participants  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  to  speed 
up  the  implementation  of  plans  for  stationing  its  rocket 
bases  on  the  territories  of  these  countries.  Following 
Italy,  which  has  just  concluded  with  the  United  States  of 
America  an  agreement  about  the  stationing  on  its  terri- 
tory of  American  rOcket  sites,  the  conclusion  of  analogous 
agreements  with  the  Governments  of  Greece,  Turkey, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  certain  other  countries 
is  now  being  prepared. 

It  is  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  creation  of  American 
rocket  bases  in  Greece  would  cause  a  sharp  worsening 
of  the  situation  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  atomic  armament  of  Turkey,  which 
besides  that  is  included  in  the  Baghdad  Pact,  would 
lead  to  a  serious  increase  of  the  military  danger  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  which  is  even  without  this  a  region 
extremely  subject  to  shocks. 

As  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  already  repeatedly  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
England  and  France  as  well  as  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  itself  to  the  extremely  seri- 
ous and  dangerous  consequences  to  the  cause  of  peace 
to  which  the  atomic  armament  of  Western  Germany  would 
inevitably  lead. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  considers  it 
necessary  especially  to  point  out  that  by  expanding  prep- 
arations for  atomic  war  on  the  territory  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  by  aiding  in  the  equipment 
of  the  Bundeswehr  with  nuclear  and  rocket  armament, 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  violat- 
ing the  conditions  worked  out  by  the  Allied  Powers  after 
the  rout  of  Hitlerite  Germany  at  the  time  of  its  capitu- 
lation and  accepted  by  the  German  representatives,  which 
prohibited  the  armament  and  militarization  of  Germany 
which  was  a  guarantee  of  future  peace  and  security. 
Therefore  the  Soviet  Government  considers  measures  for 
the  atomic  armament  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
as  illegal  and  protests  against  them.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment retains  for  itself  the  right,  as  a  party  which  fought 
against  Hitlerite  Germany  and  signed  the  document  of 
military  capitulation  and  the  declaration  about  the  defeat 
of  Germany,  to  draw  the  appropriate  conclusions  for 
itself  in  relation  to  Western  Germany. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  England  and  France  and 
also  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
have  expressed  agreement  to  discuss  in  forthcoming  nego- 
tiations the  question  about  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  evaluate  measures  for  the 
atomic  armament  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
otherwise  than  as  an  attempt  beforehand  to  torpedo  these 
negotiations.  It  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  measures  being  prepared  for  the  atomic 
armament  with  nuclear  and  rocket  weapons  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  certain 
other  state-participants  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  and 
the  plans  for  the  stationing  on  the  territories  of  these 
countries  of  American  sites  for  launching  rockets  are 
in  contradiction  with  those  tasks  which  stand  before  the 
Conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Sum- 
mit Conference. 

The  question  arises  whether  an  attempt  is  not  here 
being  made  to  confront  the  forthcoming  conferences  with 
accomplished  facts  in  order  to  bring  to  naught  the  pos- 
sibilities of  achieving  agreements,  if  not  in  general  to 
undermine  the  very  understanding  about  negotiations 
between  East  and  West. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  this  would  fall  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  governments  of 
those  allies  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  NATO 
who  are  so  little  concerned  with  facilitating  the  success 
of  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics has  regarded  with  understanding  the  statements 
which  the  Ambassadors  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
England  and  France  in  Moscow  made  on  March  26  of  this 
year  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  namely,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  three  above  governments  unilateral  actions  of  any 
government  in  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  forth- 
coming conferences  will  hardly  facilitate  their  successful 
outcome.  The  Soviet  Government  therefore  would  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  well  as  the  Governments  of  the 
other  Western  Powers  will  also  themselves  act  in  the 
same  manner  and  not  be  limited  by  the  expression  to 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics of  such  hopes. 

In  connection  with  the  above  the  Soviet  Government 


expresses  the  hope  that  the  Government  of  the  Unit© 
States  of  America  will  regard  with  all  seriousness  th 
considerations  expressed  in  the  current  note. 


U.S.  Brings  Senate  Resolution 
to  Attention  of  Soviet  Union 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  U.S.  note  which  wa 
delivered  to  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair 
at  Moscow  on  May  5. 

Press  release  305  dated  May  5 

The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  o 
America  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Ministe 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  has  th 
honor,  under  instructions  from  his  Government 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Governmen 
to  Resolution  96  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unite* 
States  dated  April  30, 1959. 


Resolution 


? 


' 


Whereas  the  goal  of  the  people  of  the  Unite- 
States  is  a  just  and  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  is  threatens 
by  an  arms  race  of  major  proportions  among  th 
leading  powers  of  which  key  aspects  are  the  con 
tinuing  development  of  devastating  nuclear  weap 
ons  and  the  maintenance  of  large  standing  armie 
by  some  states;  and 

Whereas  for  thirteen  years  negotiations  to  con 
trol  and  limit  armaments  and  armed  forces  hav 
not  led  to  agreement ;  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  United  States 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  a 
now  meeting  in  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  draf 
ing  a  treaty  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclea 
weapons  tests ;  and 

Whereas  an  effective  agreement  to  discontinu 
nuclear  weapons  tests  would  result  in  a  reductio 
of  the  hazard  from  radioactive  fallout  which  con 
taminates  the  air  that  the  people  of  the  wor 
must  breathe,  and  which  is  a  matter  of  grave  co: 
cern  to  all  mankind ;  and 

Whereas  an  effective  worldwide  control  syste 
is  a  necessary  component  of  any  internatio: 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapo: 
tests  in  which  all  states  are  to  have  confidenc 
and 

Whereas  an  agreement  regarding  the  disco) 
tinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  under  an  effec 
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ve  control  system  would  provide  an  opportunity 
)  ease  world  tensions  and  realize  a  small  but  sig- 
ificant  first  step  toward  the  goal  of  the  control 
nd  reduction  of  nuclear  and  conventional  arma- 
lents  and  armed  forces :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Senate  sup- 
ort  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
)  negotiate  for  an  international  agreement  for 
\q  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests;  and  be 
,  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  emphatically  en- 
orses  the  principle  that  an  adequate  inspection 
nd  control  system  must  be  part  of  any  such  inter- 
ational  agreement  involving  a  suspension  of  nu- 
lear  weapons  tests ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  requests  the  Presi- 
ent  of  the  United  States  to  submit  to  the  Soviet 
rovernment  the  contents  of  this  resolution  so  that 
le  desire  of  the  American  people  speaking 
irough  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  will 
e  known  and  be  made  clear  for  the  successful 
utcome  of  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  for  an  effec- 
ve  and  reliable  agreement  for  the  discontinuance 
f  nuclear  weapons  tests. 


embassador  Queries  Soviet  Premier 
n  Case  of  Missing  Flyers 

Statement  by  James  C.  Hagerty 
yress  Secretary  to  the  President 1 

On  instructions  from  the  President,  the  United 
>tates  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
st  Republics,  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  today  had 
n  interview  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
f  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
1  connection  with  the  case  of  the  United  States 
dr  Force  C-130  transport  plane  that  was  shot 
own  by  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  over  Soviet 
o-menia  on  September  2,  1958.2  The  Ambas- 
lador's  representation  dealt  particularly  with  the 
President's  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  11  members 
f  the  crew  who  are  still  missing  and  unaccounted 

pp. 

i 

! 

'Made  on  May  4  in  reply  to  a  question  concerning  a 

!  inference  between  Llewellyn  B.  Thompson,  Ambassador 

>  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev 

White  House  press  release). 

'  *  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23, 1959,  p.  262. 
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World  Bank  Increases 
Reserves  $51  Million 

The  International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and 
Development  reported  on  May  4  that  its  reserves 
had  risen  by  $51  million  in  the  first  9  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  a  total  of  $400.6  million. 

The  additions  to  reserves  in  the  9-month  period 
ending  March  31,  1959,  are  made  up  of  net  earn- 
ings of  $33.5  million  which  were  placed  in  the 
Supplemental  Reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and 
guarantees,  and  loan  commissions  of  $17.6  million 
which  were  credited  to  the  Special  Reserve.  On 
March  31  the  Supplemental  Reserve  totaled  $269.1 
million  and  the  Special  Reserve  $131.5  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $89  million.  Expenses  totaled  $55.5  million 
and  included  $48  million  for  interest  on  the  Bank's 
funded  debt,  bond  issuance,  and  other  financial 
expenses. 

During  the  period  the  Bank  made  22  loans  total- 
ing $514.5  million — in  Austria,  Brazil,  Ceylon, 
Colombia  (2  loans),  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Ecua- 
dor, El  Salvador  (2  loans) ,  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Finland,  India  (2  loans),  Japan  (5  loans),  Peru, 
South  Africa,  and  Sudan.  This  brought  the  total 
number  of  loans  to  226  in  49  countries  and  raised 
the  gross  total  of  commitments  to  $4,333.3  million. 

Disbursements  on  loans  were  $473  million,  mak- 
ing total  disbursements  $3,267.9  million. 

The  Bank  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  the  equivalent 
of  $72  million  principal  amounts  of  loans.  At 
March  31  the  total  amount  of  such  sales  was  $492 
million,  of  which  all  except  $69  million  was  with- 
out the  Bank's  guarantee. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $35.9  million.  Total  principal  re- 
payments amounted  to  $475  million  on  March  31 ; 
this  included  $255  million  repaid  to  the  Bank  and 
$220  million  to  the  purchasers  of  borrowers'  obli- 
gations sold  by  the  Bank. 

The  outstanding  funded  debt  of  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $1,840  million  on  March  31, 1959,  re- 
flecting a  net  increase  of  $181.6  million  over  the 
past  9  months.  In  this  period  new  bond  issues 
and  private  placements  of  Bank  obligations 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  $343.9  million. 
Outstanding  debt  was  increased  a  further  $27  mil- 
lion by  delivery  of  bonds  which  had  been  subject 
to  delayed  delivery  arrangements.  Funded  debt 
maturing  amounted  to  $157  million  and  sinking 
and  purchase  fund  transactions  $11  million. 
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The  United  States  and  West  Africa:  A  Survey  of  Relations 


by  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


In  the  preface  to  a  recent  issue  on  Africa  the 
editors  of  one  of  our  popular  magazines  wrote: 
"On  a  land  which  has  remained  much  the  same  for 
aeons,  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  else- 
where are  happening  at  once." 

Indeed,  this  is  the  Africa  we  find  today — a  land 
where  everything  is  happening  at  once.  And 
keeping  up  with  these  happenings — constitutional 
struggles  in  East  and  Central  Africa;  the  endless 
quest  for  economic  and  social  advancement;  civil 
strife  in  Nyasaland,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  the 
Congo  Republic;  the  conflict  between  democracy 
and  communism,  colonialism  and  nationalism, 
equality  and  racism — is  more  than  a  full-time 
occupation. 

If  I  were  to  discuss  even  briefly  all  the  points 
that  I  could  cover  in  a  speech  on  Africa  as  a  whole, 
I  would  keep  you  here  all  evening.  Accordingly, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Earlham  College 
Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  present  a 
rounded  discussion  in  the  normal  time  allotted, 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  one  very  dynamic 
sector  of  the  continent:  West  Africa. 

Let  me  define,  first,  what  we  mean  by  West 
Africa.  In  the  arbitrary  division  of  geographic 
areas  in  the  Department  of  State,  we  consider  the 
following  22  countries  and  territories  to  constitute 
West  Africa:  the  independent  states  of  Liberia, 
Ghana,  and  Guinea;  the  United  Nations  Trust 
Territories  of  Togo  and  British  and  French 
Cameroons;  the  7  former  territories  of  French 


1  Address  made  before  the  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  May  1  (press  release 
298). 


West  Africa,  namely,  the  autonomous  state  o 
Senegal  and  the  Republics  of  the  Ivory  Coasi 
Soudan,  Mauritania,  Volta,  Niger,  and  Dahomey 
the  4  former  territories  of  French  Equatoria 
Africa,  namely,  the  autonomous  republics  o. 
Gabon,  Congo,  Central  Africa,  and  Chad ;  Nigerif 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia,  which  are  British 
Portuguese  Guinea;  and  Spanish  Guinea. 

While  originally  colonized  by  European  powers 
West  Africa  has  not  known  actual  settlement  b; 
Europeans  in  any  appreciable  numbers.  For  thi 
reason  most  of  the  states  and  territories  of  Wes 
Africa  have  been  able  to  develop  unhampered  b; 
the  problem  of  multiracial  competition  whicl 
arouses  such  passions  in  other  parts  of  the  con 
tinent. 

The  population  of  this  huge  area  is  conserva 
tively  estimated  at  72  million.  It  includes  th 
largest  number  of  Muslims  south  of  the  Sahara 
although  Christian  missionary  activity  over  th 
last  century  has  also  resulted  in  the  conversion  o 
millions  to  Christianity.  The  majority,  however 
remain  pagan  or  animist. 

The  terrain  of  the  area  varies  from  the  grea 
Sahara  Desert,  with  its  hot,  arid  climate,  to  thi 
steaming  jungles  and  rain  forests  of  the  Guinei 
coast  and  Congo  regions.  Its  peoples  speak  hun 
dreds  of  different  African  tongues  and  represen 
an  equal  number  of  different  tribes  of  basi< 
Negroid,  Semitic,  and  Hamitic  stock. 

Although  there  are  many  aspects  of  West  Af  rics 
I  could  discuss,  I  shall  limit  myself  principally  t< 
a  consideration  of  the  current  political  evolutioi 
of  the  region  and  the  role  of  the  United  State 
there. 
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'est  African  Political  Evolution 

A  spirit  of  independence  and  a  desire  for  self- 

« (termination  permeate  West  Africa  today,  but 

It  understanding  of  the  need  for  and  desirability 

*'  close  ties  with  Western  Europe  is  also  wide- 

."read  among  West  African  leaders. 

In  1960  the  three  currently  independent  West 

.  f rican  states — Liberia,  Ghana,  and  Guinea — will 

to  joined  in  independence  by  two  United  Nations 

ust  territories  under  French  administration — 

ameroun,  a  land  of  almost  4  million  people,  and 

ogo,  with  a  million  inhabitants — as  well  as  by 

ie  Federation  of  Nigeria,  the  giant  of  all  of 

frica  in  terms  of  population,  with  an  estimated 

•:  million  people. 

Aside  from  the  increasing  number  of  independ- 
lt  states,  a  trend  toward  regional  association  is 
so  apparent  in  West  Africa. 
The  Ghana-Guinea  "nucleus"  for  a  union  of 
rest  African  states,  founded  following  issuance 
:  a  joint  declaration  by  Prime  Minister  Kwame 
krumah  and  President  Sekou  Toure  last  Novem- 
?r,  has  not  yet  developed  sufficiently  to  permit  of 
lalysis,  although  Ministers  Resident  have  been 
cchanged  between  the  two  countries.  Guinea  has 
»ined  the  United  Nations  as  an  individual  member 
id  has  signed  a  series  of  agreements  with  France, 
y  which  it  remains  in  the  franc  zone,  and  with 
iberia  and  several  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
n  its  part,  Ghana  retains  sterling-bloc  ties  and 
embership  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
ons.  The  pattern  for  further  strengthening  of 
es  between  Ghana  and  Guinea,  whose  combined 
apulation  approximates  7,500,000,  is  not  yet  clear 
though  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah's  current  visit 

►  Guinea  may  unfold  some  new  thinking  on  the 
ibject. 

Eleven  territories  of  West  Africa  have  voted  to 
•in  the  new  French  Community,  formally  estab- 
shed  on  April  5,  1959.  Under  terms  of  the  new 
rench  Constitution,  which  I  am  sure  my  good 
•iend  and  colleague  from  the  French  Embassy  in 
Washington  has  already  explained,  the  French 
omm unity  member  states  each  have  complete  lo- 
iil  autonomy  but  such  matters  as  foreign  relations, 
jfense,  and  currency  are  the  common  responsi- 
bility of  the  Community.  Under  terms  of  the 
jonstitution  it  is  also  possible  for  territories  to 
jicome  members  of  the  Community,  either  sepa- 
jitely  or  in  association  with  other  states,  or  even 

>  secede  from  the  Community. 
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The  Mali  Federation,  with  a  population  of  about 
5!/2  million  people,  includes  the  autonomous  state 
of  Senegal  and  the  Soudanese  Republic,  both 
members  of  the  French  Community,  and  has 
named  Dakar  as  its  capital. 

Speaking  of  the  philosophy  behind  the  Mali 
Federation,  Leopold  Senghor,  President  of  the 
Mali  Assembly,  is  quoted  as  saying  in  his  investi- 
ture address  April  6 : 

"What  we  want  is  to  forge  a  great  fraternal  en- 
semble together  with  France,  but  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  ideal  the  Mali  Federation  must  first 
exist  associated  with  France. 

"The  independence  of  a  people,"  he  went  on, 
"even  when  they  are  established  as  a  nation,  cannot 
but  be  relative.  It  fits  into  the  realities  that  make 
up  the  interdependence  of  nations.  Our  states, 
our  underdeveloped  peoples  of  black  Africa,  need 
one  another.  We  need  Europe,  first  of  all  France, 
to  which  we  are  linked  by  history. 

"Our  goal,"  he  concluded,  "is  to  achieve  African 
unity  in  the  framework  of  a  federal  republic,  of 
which  the  Mali  Federation  is  the  first  phase." 

To  the  north  of  the  Mali  Federation  lies  the 
Mauritanian  Islamic  Republic  with  a  small  popu- 
lation estimated  at  between  600,000  and  750,000, 
mainly  Moors  of  Hamitic-Semitic  stock  and  a  mi- 
nority of  Negroid  peoples  in  the  south.  The  pres- 
ent Government  of  Mauritania  wishes  to  make  its 
vast  territory  a  bridge  between  the  Arab  and 
African  worlds  and  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
economic  and  customs  cooperation  with  the  Mali 
Federation. 

A  trend  toward  loose  association  and  economic 
cooperation  is  now  evolving  among  the  four  other 
territories  of  the  former  French  West  African 
Federation  under  the  leadership  of  Houphouet 
Boigny,  the  major  political  leader  of  the  prosper- 
ous Ivory  Coast  Republic. 

During  recent  visits  to  Abidjan  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Volta  Republic,  Maurice  Yameogo, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Niger, 
Hamani  Diori,  each  signed  regional  agreements 
establishing  the  basis  for  loose  political  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  their  Governments  and 
the  Government  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  agree- 
ment with  the  Volta  Republic,  among  other  things, 
calls  for  the  joint  direction  of  the  port  of  Abidjan 
in  the  Ivory  Coast  and  establishment  of  a  customs 
union  and  of  a  solidarity  fund,  and  reflects  the 
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already  existing  close  economic  ties  between  Volta 
and  the  Ivory  Coast. 

This  development  of  an  area  of  cooperation 
among  the  Ivory  Coast,  Volta,  Niger,  and  possibly 
Dahomey — with  a  combined  population  of  9 
million — would  indicate  that  the  trend  toward 
regional  association  among  former  French  West 
African  territories  for  mutual  economic  advan- 
tage is  growing  in  strength. 

The  recent  tragic  death  of  the  leader  of  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  Barthelemy  Boganda,  the 
advocate  of  a  strong  state  uniting  all  of  former 
French  Equatorial  Africa  and  even  extending 
beyond  it,  has  slowed  down  and  may  have  ended 
the  leadership  impetus  toward  regional  federa- 
tion among  these  territories.  Political  parties  in 
the  four  autonomous  French  Community  repub- 
lics of  Gabon,  Congo,  Central  Africa,  and  Chad 
are  often  formally  affiliated  with  the  large  inter- 
territorial  political  parties  of  former  French  West 
Africa,  but  these  ties  are  not  precise  and  their  own 
parties  are  almost  exclusively  local  in  character. 

Although  there  thus  appears  to  be  little  basic 
strength  to  a  federation  movement  among  the  four 
former  territories  of  Equatorial  Africa,  whose 
population  approximates  5  million,  it  is  likely  that 
a  customs  union  and  other  technical  cooperation 
among  the  four  states  will  be  arranged. 

The  oldest  republic  in  Africa  is  Liberia.  In 
view  of  our  long  and  cordial  association  the 
United  States  is  particularly  alert  to  important 
policy  decisions  on  the  part  of  its  Government. 
A  significant  decision  was  made  on  January  26, 
1959,  when  President  William  V.  S.  Tubman  for- 
mally announced  his  readiness  to  support  the 
creation  of  an  "Associated  States  of  Africa," 
based  on  treaty  relationships  and  recognizing  the 
separate  identity  of  each  member  state.  This  sug- 
gested association  would  provide  a  means  for 
continuous  consultation  and  would  accommodate 
regional  associations  which  might  establish 
regional  institutions  in  the  fields  of  health,  scien- 
tific research,  and  cultural  exchanges  and  which 
might  undertake  a  uniform  tariff  reduction. 

In  summary,  we  can  conclude  that  on  the  one 
hand  West  Africans  share  certain  common  his- 
torical experiences,  backgrounds,  and  conditions, 
but  on  the  other  the  obstacles  to  regional  unity 
are  still  great.  As  a  consequence  it  appears  that 
just  as  in  the  early  days  of  our  history  we  experi- 
enced a  great  struggle  between  the  Hamiltonian 


Federalists,  or  strong  central  government  party 
and  the  Jeffersonian  Democrats,  or  States'  rights 
party,  so  West  Africans  may  witness  a  struggle 
between  the  proponents  of  political  union  and 
those  who  oppose  curtailment  of  individual  stafe 
sovereignty.  It  would  also  appear  that  Wesi 
African  political  leadership  will  place  consider- 
able emphasis  on  functional  cooperation  in  sucl 
fields  as  common  economic  policy  and  customs 
services. 

U.N.  Trust  Territories 

Much  has  been  heard  in  the  United  Nations  thi^ 
year  about  progress  being  achieved  in  West 
African  United  Nations  trust  territories.  As  s 
result,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  French  Trust 
Territories  of  Togo  and  Cameroun  will  become 
independent  in  1960. 

Togo,  a  small  country  of  just  over  1  million  in- 
habitants, must  face  the  problem  of  the  impu 
for  unification  among  the  Ewe  people,  who  arc 
divided  between  Togo  and  Ghana.  Togo's  Primfc 
Minister,  Sylvanus  Olympio,  must  grapple  witb 
this  problem.  Politically  Togo  has  at  least  three 
alternatives:  (1)  to  "go  it  alone"  as  an  independ- 
ent state,  (2)  to  work  out  some  association  with 
France  or  the  Community,  or  (3)  to  join  Ghana 
or  a  Ghana-Guinea  federation.  At  this  stage  it 
is  impossible  to  predict  which  course  the  country 
will  follow. 

Cameroun,  with  nearly  4  million  people,  will  to 
come  an  independent  country  on  January  1,  1960. 
This  large  West  African  state  will  also  face  several 
serious  problems  including:  (1)  the  nature  of 
its  future  relationship  with  British  Southern 
Cameroons,  (2)  the  problem  of  creating  internal 
unity  between  the  two  broadly  different  popula- 
tions that  inhabit  the  north  and  south  of  the  new 
country,  and  finally  (3)  the  remaining  influence, 
in  the  south,  of  the  outlawed,  Communist- 
influenced  UPC  or  Union  des  populations 
camerounaises,  headed  in  exile  by  Dr.  Felix 
Moumie. 

Prime  Minister  Amadou  Ahidjo,  who  recently 
visited  this  country  to  present  his  country's  pleas 
for  independence  before  the  United  Nations  and 
subsequently  called  on  President  Eisenhower  and 
senior  officers  of  the  Department  of  State,  has 
a  great  challenge  and  a  great  opportunity  before 
him. 

The  million  inhabitants  of  British  Southern 
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ameroons,  headed  by  Prime  Minister  John 
oncha,  must  decide  in  the  next  few  months 
hether  (1)  to  join  the  Nigerian  Federation,  (2) 
>  remain  a  United  Kingdom  trust  territory  dur- 
ig  a  transitional  period,  or  (3)  to  join  French 
ameroun.  A  United  Nations  plebiscite  will  be 
3ld  sometime  between  December  and  April  to 
ecide  on  these  issues.  A  U.N.  plebiscite  in 
■orthern  British  Cameroons  will  be  held  in  No- 
ember  to  determine  whether  the  inhabitants  (1) 
ish  to  join  the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria  when 

igeria  becomes  independent  or  (2)  decide  their 
ate  at  a  later  date.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
jrritory  will  choose  the  former  option. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  situation  in  most  of 
'hat  the  late  Prime  Minister  Boganda  of  the 
Central  African  Republic  used  to  call  "Latin 
lirica"  (he  also  included  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
oigola  in  this  concept).  But  what  of  progress 
i  the  British  West  African  territories  ? 

tritish  West  Africa 

In  Nigeria  a  major  effort  is  being  made  to  rec- 
oncile national  unity  with  ethnic  pluralism 
vithin  a  federal  system.  The  Nigerian  federal 
onstitution  devolves  substantial  power  to  three 
•egions — Eastern,  Western,  and  Northern — which 
orrespond  roughly  to  three  major  cultural 
groups — the  Ibo,  Yoruba,  and  Hausa.  Parallel- 
ng  this  are  three  major  parties,  built  around  the 
lominant  group  in  each  region — the  National 
Council  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons  (NCNC) 
n  the  east,  the  Action  Group  (AG)  in  the  west, 
md  the  Northern  People's  Congress  (NPC)  in 
he  north.  Happily,  as  Nigeria  moves  toward  its 
ixed  independence  date  of  October  1,  1960,  it  ap- 
)ears  that  the  separatist  elements  within  the  na- 
ion  are  inclining  to  the  view  that  regional  in- 
terests can  be  guarded  within  the  federal  frame- 
work. The  immense  potentialities  of  Nigeria, 
with  its  34  million  people — the  largest  single  po- 
itical  entity  on  the  African  Continent — are  ob- 
viously a  great  force  for  unity  within  a  federal 
structure. 

Sierra  Leone,  a  country  of  more  than  2  million 
inhabitants,  lying  midway  between  Liberia  and 
Guinea,  has  been  making  steady  progress  in  self- 
government  in  the  last  year.  One  major  problem 
facing  Sierra  Leone  is  to  unify  its  diverse  peo- 
ples^— the  Creoles,  or  descendants  of  freed  Negroes 


from  England  and  the  New  World  and  those 
rescued  from  slave  ships  in  the  early  19th  century, 
who  live  in  the  colony  of  Freetown  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  and  the  tribal  peoples  of  the  larger 
hinterland  protectorate.  Another  major  prob- 
lem is  that  of  reconciling  social  differences  within 
the  country. 

Labor  in  West  Africa 

Having  briefly  sketched  highlights  of  the  politi- 
cal situation  in  each  of  the  major  political  en- 
tities of  West  Africa,  let  us  now  turn  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  West  African  labor  movement, 
which  is  also  a  special  target  of  international 
Communist  activity. 

The  Communist-controlled  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  (WFTU)  makes  no  public  claim 
to  affiliates  in  the  area  of  West  Africa — a  tacit  ad- 
mission that  the  Communist  label  is  an  actual 
liability — but  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
Communist  activity  among  workers  there.  Labor 
movements  are  in  the  forefront  of  African  inde- 
pendence movements,  and  the  Communists  find 
it  advantageous  to  identify  themselves  with  this 
labor  interest  not  only  to  break  colonial  ties  but 
in  order  to  assure  themselves  of  power  and  in- 
fluence after  independence  has  been  achieved.  In 
addition,  and  in  the  interest  of  long-term  as  well 
as  short-term  objectives,  they  are  actively  pro- 
moting free  tours  to  Soviet-bloc  countries.  These 
tours  are  especially  attractive  to  workers  who 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  for  travel  and  the 
personal  prestige  that  it  brings. 

Labor-union  support  of  general  pan-African 
goals  becomes  a  source  of  strength  to  the  unions 
themselves.  An  example  of  this  is  the  situation  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Workers  of  Black 
Africa  (l'Union  generale  des  travailleurs  de 
lAfrique  noire),  or  UGTAN,  as  it  is  popularly 
called.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Guinea  President  Sekou  Toure,  UGTAN 
advocated  a  "no"  vote  in  the  referendum  on  the 
new  French  Constitution  last  September  and  that 
this  appeal  was  successful  only  in  Guinea.  Now 
UGTAN  is  facing  a  splitting  away  of  its  unions 
in  the  areas  that  remained  in  the  French  Com- 
munity. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  attracting 
increasing  interest  in  other  areas  of  Africa  in  view 
of  its  purely  African  character. 

The  Ghana  Trade  Union  Congress  has  been  able 
to  achieve  organizational  status  and  strength  from 
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its  unwavering  support  of  the  Ghanaian  inde- 
pendence movement,  although  some  observers  have 
raised  questions  about  the  wisdom  of  this  close 
association. 

Rival  Nigerian  labor  organizations  have  just 
merged  and  formed  the  Trade  Union  Congress  of 
Nigeria,  which  promises  to  exert  an  important 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  policies  and 
programs  of  the  new  independent  federal  state 
that  will  emerge  in  October  1960. 

Soviet  Bloc  Efforts  in  West  Africa 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  Soviet  bloc's  interest 
and  activity  in  "West  Africa  ? 

The  main  objective  of  the  bloc  is  to  diminish 
Western  influence  and  hamper  West  African  co- 
operation with  the  West.  To  achieve  their  objec- 
tives the  Soviets  utilize  "soft  sell"  diplomacy, 
propaganda,  trade,  offers  of  technical  assistance, 
credits,  and  even  arms. 

To  date  the  Soviet  bloc  has  established  diplo- 
matic relations  only  in  Guinea,  but  a  Soviet 
embassy  is  about  to  open  in  Accra.  The  Soviets, 
Czechs,  and  Bulgarians  have  opened  embassies  in 
Conakry,  while  the  Czechs  and  East  Germans  have 
resident  trade  missions  and  the  Poles  and  Hun- 
garians have  sent  trade  missions  there.  In  addi- 
tion the  Czechs  have  reportedly  sent  a  military 
training  mission  to  Conakry  and  recently  supplied 
the  country  with  important  shipments  of  arms. 

Soviet-bloc  countries  have  trade  agreements 
pending  with  Ghana;  a  Soviet  trade  mission  just 
left  Accra  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  a  mining  mission 
was  reported  there  last  week. 

Although  for  the  present  the  volume  of  West 
African  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  is  small,  it 
appears  that  trade  between  the  bloc  and  the  area 
will  increase,  particularly  if  agreements  already 
signed  are  fully  implemented. 

And  just  2  weeks  ago  Moscow  Radio  announced 
that  the  number  of  hours  of  special  Soviet  broad- 
casts in  French  and  English  beamed  to  Africa 
would  be  doubled  to  include  two  30-minute  and 
one  60-minute  broadcasts  daily.  This  is  the  second 
increase  in  hours  of  transmission  since  introduc- 
tion of  the  service  in  April  1958. 

In  view  of  the  above,  you  may  ask,  what  are 
American  interests  in  West  Africa  and  what  are 
we  doing  to  help  the  area  develop  ? 


U.S.  Interests  in  West  Africa 

American  interest  in  West  Africa  dates  froa 
our  earliest  history.  In  1821  the  Congress  passec 
a  law  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Unitec 
States — then  James  Monroe — to  undertake  nego- 
tiations with  the  residents  of  the  West  Africar 
coast  to  secure  land  for  resettling  freed  Americar 
Negroes.  In  1822  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, which  had  been  founded  principally  by  mis- 
sionary organizations,  sent  colonists  to  an  area 
which  the  society  had  been  able  to  purchase 
through  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Navy  undej 
direct  orders  from  President  Monroe.  This  settle; 
ment,  named  Monrovia  in  honor  of  the  Presideni 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  project  possible 
subsequently  became  the  capital  when  the  free  anc: 
independent  Republic  of  Liberia  was  proclaimed 
in  1847. 

When  one  realizes  that  one-tenth  of  our  national 
population  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  West  Africa 
American  interest  in  this  area  becomes  quite  bask 
and  natural.  In  addition,  during  the  last  decad< 
almost  one-half  of  all  African  students  studyinf 
in  the  United  States  have  come  from  West  Africa 
with  Liberia,  Ghana,  and  Nigeria  being  the  main 
sources. 

Finally,  the  third  largest  American  investment 
in  all  of  Africa  is  in  Liberia,  and  our  trade  with 
West  Africa  includes  mineral  and  agricultural  im- 
ports of  considerable  importance  to  the  American 
economy. 

United  States  official  interest  in  West  Africa  is 
evidenced  in  our  diplomatic  and  consular  represen- 
tation, our  informational  and  educational  ex- 
change programs,  and  our  various  forms  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  in  the  area. 

U.S.  Aid  to  West  Africa  and  Territories  of  the  Are. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  providing 
assistance  to  the  emerging  territories  of  West 
Africa  as  the  need  arises  and  the  assistance  is 
agreeable  to  all  concerned.  Presently  the  United 
States  is  providing  modest  assistance  in  varying 
forms  to  three  West  African  states:  Liberia, 
Ghana,  and  Nigeria. 

In  Liberia  we  have  both  special  and  technical 
assistance  programs,  have  provided  Development 
Loan  Fund  (DLF)  as  well  as  Export-Import 
Bank  loans,  and  maintain  a  training  mission  foi 
the  Liberian  Frontier  Forces  and  Coast  Guard. 

We  have  inaugurated  a  small  technical  assist- 
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mce  program  in  Ghana,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  extension  work,  have  signed  volun- 
tary agencies  relief  and  investment  guarantee 
agreements,  have  provided  corn  for  famine  relief, 
and  have  assisted  with  updating  of  the  Volta 
River  Survey  Report. 

In  Nigeria  we  have  launched  a  technical  assist- 
ance program,  with  emphasis  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, and  offered  a  DLF  loan. 

During  the  years  of  our  Marshall  plan  some  of 
our  aid  to  Western  European  nations  was  used  by 
the  latter  for  development  programs  in  West 
Africa.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  French 
territories. 

To  help  emerging  West  Africa,  the  United 
States  Government  does  all  that  it  can  to  encour- 
age private  American  investment  in  the  area.  At 
the  moment  the  Olin  Mathieson  Company  has  a 
iSy2  percent  interest  in  the  giant  FRIA  Alumina 
project  in  Guinea  and  the  Kaiser  interests  have 
signed  a  $2.5  million  contract  with  Ghana  to  begin 
preliminary  work  on  the  Volta  River  project. 
These  are  just  two  examples  of  American  private 
investment  activity  in  the  area. 

The  United  States  obviously  must  play  a  role 
in  providing  assistance  to  West  Africa,  but  equally 
obviously  it  should  not  play  this  role  alone,  and, 
as  a  given  country  emerges  to  full  self-govern- 
ment, it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  its  economic  ties 
with  Western  Europe  will  not  only  be  maintained 
but  also  broadened  by  multilateral  approaches  in- 
cluding a  role  for  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Policy  in  West  Africa 

American  policy  toward  West  Africa  is  based 
on  a  desire  for  mutual  understanding  and  friendly 
cooperation. 

On  the  question  of  federation  the  United  States 
clearly  views  with  favor  political  associations  of 
African  states.  We  feel,  of  course,  that  such 
associations  should  contribute  to  political  sta- 
bility and  economic  viability  and  should  be  formu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  democratically  ex- 
pressed desires  of  the  populations  concerned.  In 
the  final  analysis,  however,  West  African  federa- 
tion is  a  West  African  problem  and  will  be  solved 
by  the  people  of  this  area. 

On  other  basic  issues  United  States  policy  is 
equally  clear  and  unequivocal.  We  believe  in  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples.    We 
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agree  with  Vice  President  Nixon  that  "the  emer- 
gence of  a  free  and  independent  Africa  is  as 
important  to  us  in  the  long  run  as  it  is  to  the 
people  of  that  continent."  2 

We  favor  an  orderly,  steady  development  of 
African  countries  to  the  point  where  they  may 
join  the  community  of  free  nations  as  equal  mem- 
bers, able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  We  also 
maintain  that  there  is  a  community  of  interest 
between  Western  Europe  and  Africa  that  should 
be  maintained,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  political 
ties.  The  economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
Africa  are  complementary,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  one  to  exist  without  the  other. 

The  United  States  is  accused  by  some  of  its 
friends  in  Africa  of  being  anticolonialist  and 
working  against  the  Europeans  in  Africa.  We 
have  also  been  accused  by  the  Africans  of  working 
hand  in  hand  with  our  NATO  allies  to  repress 
African  freedom.  I  think,  however,  that  our 
record  is  clear  and  that  there  is  no  inconsistency 
in  our  policy.  We  support  African  political 
aspirations  where  they  are  moderate,  nonviolent, 
and  constructive  and  take  into  account  their  obli- 
gations to  and  interdependence  with  the  world 
community.  We  also  support  the  principle  of 
continued  African  ties  with  Western  Europe.  We 
see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  conflict  be- 
tween these  two  concepts. 

Conclusion 

As  I  told  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  a  few  weeks  ago : 

I  am  convinced  that  the  yearning  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa  for  a  better  way  of  life  presents  us  with  one  of 
the  great  challenges  of  our  time.  If  we  fail  to  respond 
adequately,  we  may  stand  accused  as  a  people  who  pro- 
claim our  own  satisfaction  with  the  benefits  of  freedom 
and  well  being  but  who  are  insensitive  to  the  yearnings 
and  needs  of  others. 

The  United  States  has  always  risen  to  the  oc- 
casion when  the  issues  and  course  of  action  were 
clear.  A  responsible  West  Africa  is  emerging. 
We  must  stand  prepared  to  give  it  our  sympathy 
and  our  understanding  support  in  order  to  assist 
it  to  achieve  its  great  potential  in  a  manner  which 
will  benefit  all  concerned  and  bring  us  the  friendly 
cooperation  we  seek. 


IBs? 


J  For  a  report  to  President  Eisenhower  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1957,  p.  635. 
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The  United  States  and  the  Challenge  of  the  Underdeveloped 
Areas  of  the  World 


by  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 1 


I  can  think  of  no  city  more  appropriate  for  a 
discussion  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  than  Detroit.  Your  city  is  a  major  nerve 
center  of  the  vast  industrial,  business,  and  finan- 
cial complex  of  the  Middle  West.  This  onetime 
frontier  trading  post  today  has  become  the  Na- 
tion's third  largest  industrial  center.  It  is  the 
world's  biggest  producer  of  export  products,  and 
the  Detroit  Eiver  carries  more  tonnage  than  any 
other  river  in  the  world. 

These  achievements  are  making  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping nations  which  are  struggling  to  mobi- 
lize their  own  resources.  The  development  of 
trade  between  nations,  in  which  Detroit  has 
played  so  important  a  part,  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
responsible  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  techni- 
cal know-how  between  nations.  This  exchange 
has  helped  to  make  us  great.  And  the  export  of 
our  capital  and  technical  know-how,  whether  it 
be  through  trade  or  foreign  aid,  is  helping  the 
newly  developing  countries,  on  whose  friendship 
and  cooperation  we  depend,  to  make  their  way.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  helping  them  to  resist  the  phony  premises 
and  harsh  pressures  of  communism. 

In  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  live 
1,300  million  people  who  are  striving  to  establish 
or  maintain  ways  of  life  which  successfully  com- 
bine economic  progress  with  human  liberty.  The 
continued  survival  of  the  United  States  as  a  free 


1  Address  made  before  the  Wayne  State  University  Con- 
ference on  the  Prospects  for  Democracy  in  the  Under- 
developed Areas  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  May  1  (press  re- 
lease 297). 


and  independent  democracy  may  well  depend 
upon  the  success  of  their  efforts.  As  this  Nation 
could  not  long  have  survived  half  slave  and  half 
free,  so  would  the  failure  of  these  peoples  jeop- 
ardize our  own  liberty. 

The  Challenge  of  Nationalism 

Indeed,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
greatest  challenge  to  free  men  in  our  time  is  the 
yearning  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

Since  World  War  II,  21  new  nations  and  a 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  world — more 
than  700  million  people — have  emerged  into  inde- 
pendence and  are  fired  with  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism. They  are  seeking  economic  progress,  free- 
dom, and  democracy.  Their  average  per  capita 
annual  income  is  only  $75. 

They  are  not  alone  in  this  deplorable  state. 
Add  to  them  those  peoples  who  gained  independ- 
ence earlier  but  whose  economic  status  is  little  or 
no  better.  Add  to  this  the  further  fact  that  popu- 
lation throughout  the  world  is  increasing  at  a , 
fantastic  rate.  It  may  reach  as  much  as  6  billion 
people  by  the  year  2000.  Most  of  these  people  will 
be  born  in  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
world. 

We  are  witnessing  a  revolution  in  these  poor  but 
populous  nations  which  is  no  less  genuine  than 
our  own  American  Revolution.  Peoples  who  had 
once  been  isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  mod- 
ern Western  techniques  and  economic  progress 
have  now  become  alive  to  the  possibility  of  prog- 
ress.   They  know  now  that  economic  and  social 
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progress  is  the  prevailing  trend,  rather  than  stag- 
nation. Having  the  political  independence  for 
which  they  have  striven,  their  hopes  have  been 
iroused  for  the  alleviation  of  the  poverty,  disease, 
md  ignorance  which  still  overshadow  their  lives, 
rhey  insistently  demand  of  their  governments 
;hat  these  aroused  expectations  be  fulfilled. 

To  many  of  these  people  the  need  for  improve- 
nent  in  their  lot  is  so  imperative  that  they  will 
ihoose  progress  through  dictatorship  if  it  seems  to 
>e  the  only  way.  No  government  can  stand  for 
ong,  unless  it  promises — and  makes  good  on  its 
)romises — the  progress  its  people  seek. 

Alternatives  Before  the  Underdeveloped  Countries 

What  choice,  then,  have  the  governments  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries?  They  can  pursue  the 
>ath  of  authoritarianism:  regiment  labor,  expro- 
priate property,  stifle  initiative,  reduce  consump- 
tion, and  build  up  their  economy  from  the  forced 
avings  of  their  people.  This  is  the  way  of  commu- 
ism.  Alternatively  these  governments  can  pursue 
he  path  of  freedom.  This  means  that  they  must 
uild  up  their  capital,  at  the  same  time  allowing 
or  increased  consumption  and  economic  liberties. 
Since  they  have  such  limited  resources,  they  can 
nly  achieve  these  goals  with  outside  aid.  That  is 
tie  crucial  element  in  the  formula. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  the  challenge  of  the 
nderdeveloped  areas  squarely  faces  the  United 
tates  and  the  other  economically  more  advanced 
ations. 

In  1820,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote : 

In  an  infant  country  like  ours,  we  must  depend  for 
lprovements  on  the  science  of  other  countries,  longer 
itablished,  possessing  better  means,  and  more  advanced 
lan  we  are.  To  prohibit  us  from  the  benefit  of  foreign 
jht  is  to  consign  us  to  long  darkness. 

1'ur  economic  progress  could  not  have  been  as 
tpid  as  it  was — despite  our  vast  wealth  of  natural 
sources — without  the  skills  and  capital  which 
|urope  furnished  our  young  Republic  in  such 
jreat  measure.    Are  we  prepared  to  deny  to  others 

;  hat  proved  so  essential  in  our  own  development  ? 

I 

hy  United  States  Assistance? 

|  This  is  not  a  purely  rhetorical  question  and 
jtould  not  be  given  an  emotional  response.  There 
I 'e  many  strong  and  valid  reasons  why  we  should 


help  the  underdeveloped  areas  with  our  skills  and 
our  capital.     Let  me  recall  some  of  these  reasons. 

First,  we  cannot  continue  to  progress  in  the 
United  States  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
standing  still.  Our  needs  for  raw  material  and 
other  imports  and  for  export  markets  make  it  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  assist  stagnant  economies 
to  become  dynamic.  Moreover,  history  has  dem- 
onstrated that  advanced  countries  expand  their 
trade  with  the  countries  whose  economies  they 
help  to  industrialize. 

There  is  a  Danish  proverb  which  says  that  "you 
may  light  another's  candle  at  your  own  without 
loss."  In  this  case  it  seems  to  me  the  net  result 
of  assisting  other  countries  is  to  make  our  own 
economic  candlepower  stronger  and  brighter. 

Second,  our  national  security  clearly  depends  on 
a  strong  defense  establishment  and  a  vigorous  and 
productive  economy.  We  are  rich  in  raw-material 
resources,  but  we  are  by  no  means  self-sufficient. 
At  present  we  import  all  of  our  natural  rubber 
and  tin,  85  percent  of  our  bauxite  and  manganese, 
and  64  percent  of  our  tungsten.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  obtain  10  percent  of  all  the  raw  materials  we 
use  from  overseas  sources.  Many  of  them  come 
from  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Our  own 
automobile  industry,  for  example,  depends  on  a 
wide  range  of  raw  materials — nickel  from  Can- 
ada, hides  from  Argentina,  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia, mica  from  India,  tin  from  Malaya,  and 
tungsten  from  Bolivia. 

Third,  our  entire  economy  depends  on  foreign 
trade  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  most  of  us  re- 
alize. Today  our  export  trade  amounts  to  about 
$20  billion  a  year.  -Nearly  5  million  of  our 
people  are  employed  in  foreign  trade.  I  might 
also  point  out  that  foreign  trade  is  equally  im- 
portant in  keeping  the  free  nations  strong  and 
united.  The  principal  reason  why  some  of  them 
have  not  been  absorbed  into  the  economic  bloc  of 
international  communism  is  their  flourishing  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  foreign  aid  creates  jobs  right  here  in 
this  country.  Thus  the  funds  spent  under  the 
mutual  security  program  in  1957  resulted  in  the 
employment  of  over  a  half  million  people  in  the 
United  States. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  have 
no  patience  with  the  glib  label  of  "giveaway  pro- 
gram" as  applied  to  our  foreign  aid  activities. 
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To  me  this  phrase  has  a  ring  about  as  true  as  that 
of  a  lead  nickel. 

The  great  differences  in  the  living  standards  of 
the  economically  advanced  countries  and  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  provide  a  fertile  soil  for  envy, 
distrust,  and  potential  conflict.  It  is  not  good  for 
our  own  national  welfare  that  such  great  differ- 
ences should  exist.  There  is  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  "widening"  of  this  gap  between  the  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  countries  because  of 
the  different  rates  of  their  economic  progress.  I 
am  not,  myself,  so  much  concerned  about  the 
widening  of  the  gap  as  I  am  about  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  this  progress  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  is  painfully  slow.  What  is 
needed  is  a  rate  of  progress  which,  even  if  it  is 
less  than  that  of  the  advanced  countries,  results 
in  tangible  benefits  to  human  welfare  and  which 
can,  in  time,  be  quickened. 

In  this  connection  we  must  never  forget  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  deep  moral  challenge.  We  cannot 
stand  by  with  a  clear  conscience  while  hundreds  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  men  face  daily  their  endless 
rounds  of  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance.  We 
must  assist  them  in  their  struggle  to  clothe  their 
aspirations  with  reality.  We  must  meet  this  moral 
challenge.  As  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  Douglas  Dillon  said  recently,2 

If  we  fail  to  respond  adequately,  we  shall  stand  accused 
as  a  people  who  proclaim  our  own  satisfaction  with  the 
benefits  of  freedom  but  who  are  slothful  in  carrying  the 
spirit  of  freedom  to  others  around  the  world. 

The  Challenge  of  Sino-Soviet  Imperialism 

The  ideals  on  which  this  and  other  free  nations 
were  founded  were  those  which  our  founders  be- 
lieved would  ultimately  achieve  worldwide  ac- 
ceptance. Today  over  1  billion  people  are  now 
living  and  progressing  under  democratic  institu- 
tions. This  is  a  situation  which  the  Sino-Soviet 
rulers  have  found  intolerable.  They  have  chal- 
lenged the  free  world  on  every  front:  military, 
political,  and  economic. 

The  challenge  is  the  most  formidable  threat 
that  freedom  has  known.  In  addition  to  its 
scientific  and  military  capabilities,  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  40  years,  although  at  a  huge  cost  in  human 


2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2,  1959,  p.  1G5. 
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misery,  has  grown  from  an  agrarian  state  to  tl. 
second  industrial  nation  in  the  world.  It 
utilized  its  increased  economic  power  as  a  potei 
political  weapon.  In  its  dealings  with  the  new' 
developing  countries  the  Soviets  lose  no  oppo: 
tunity  to  cite  their  own  rapid  economic  growth 
proof  to  these  new  nations  of  an  easy  shortcut  1 
rapid  industrialization.  Many  of  these  natioi 
which  are  attempting  to  telescope  centuries 
change  into  less  than  one  generation  are  lookiri 
for  just  that  sort  of  shortcut.  Therefore,  t 
Soviet  experience  is  not  lost  on  them,  particular 
when  it  is  followed  up  with  offers  of  economic  an 
technical  assistance. 

This  Soviet  economic  offensive  has  ominous  in 
plications.  Unhampered  by  the  built-in  chec 
and  balances  or  the  pressure  of  an  effective  pub 
opinion  in  free  democratic  societies,  the  U.S.S. 
can  use  its  economic  power  to  penetrate  and  su 
vert  these  new  states.  Already  they  are  attemp 
ing  to  do  this  on  a  carefully  selected  basis 

Since  1954  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  has  conduct* 
an  intensive  program  of  economic  and  militai 
assistance  as  part  of  their  campaign  of  subversic 
and  penetration.  Up  to  last  year  these  progran 
amounted  to  nearly  $2.4  billion,  largely  in  credit 
Of  this  amount  some  $782  million  was  for  arm 
In  the  last  6  months  of  1958  approximately  4,(X 
Sino-Soviet  technicians  were  sent  to  17  unde 
developed  nations,  an  increase  of  65  percent  ov< 
the  same  period  in  1957. 

In  addition  some  2,900  technicians  and  studen 
from  the  underdeveloped  nations  have  gone 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  countries  for  study  and  trail 
ing  during  the  past  few  years.  As  in  the  case  ( 
Sino-Soviet  credits,  their  technical  assistant 
programs  are  concentrated  in  specially  selecte 
nations;  about  85  percent  of  the  technicians 
volved  are  at  work  in  Egypt,  Syria,  India,  In 
nesia,  and  Afghanistan. 

Though  the  Communist  rulers  speak  of  "ti 
peaceful  competition  of  socialism  and  capitalism 
we  may  well  ask  whether  their  real  motivation 
not  still  the  destruction  of  democracy — as  it  w 
with  Lenin  over  40  years  ago.  They  speak  ( 
world  capitalism,  but  they  mean  the  destru 
tion  of  liberty  and  democracy  as  well.  They  a 
tempt  to  blacken  our  motives  by  referring  to  l 
as  imperialists.  In  reality  they  are  the  forces  < 
a  new  and  vicious  kind  of  imperialism.  We  a: 
the  forces  of  liberation:  liberation  of  man  fro: 
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!  ignorance,  disease,  and  poverty,  and  this  under 
I  free  and  democratic  institutions. 

Answers  to  the  Challenge:  U.S.  Aid  Programs 

What  is  our  answer  to  these  challenges?  By 
what  means  and  to  what  extent  are  we  helping  the 
underdeveloped  areas  to  raise  their  standards  of 
living  ?  There  are,  first  of  all,  the  activities  of  our 
people  as  private  citizens,  either  as  individuals 
or  as  groups.  Every  dollar  of  productive  private 
investment  in  these  areas  helps  produce  additional 
income  for  them  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
an  exchange  of  skills  and  knowledge  as  vital  to 
them  as  is  the  capital  itself.  Then  there  are  the 
many  private  institutions — the  church  organiza- 
tions, the  health  groups,  the  charities,  the  univer- 
sities, the  foundations.  Their  number  is  large, 
and  their  record  of  aid  is  impressive.  In  talking 
about  what  we  do  as  a  government  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  activities  as  private 
citizens  are  part  of  our  first  line  of  defense  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  progress. 

The  needs  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  are, 
however,  so  great  and  so  pressing  that  we  have 
also  organized  to  meet  them  as  a  government. 
The  best-known  of  our  programs  of  assistance  are 
those  carried  out  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. President  Eisenhower  has  called  the  mu- 
tual security  program  a  powerful  and  indispen- 
sable tool  in  dealing  with  the  realities  of  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century.3  It  is  the  main  vehicle 
through  which  we,  as  a  government,  have  ex- 
tended military,  economic,  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  underdeveloped  areas.  As  you  know, 
the  President  has  requested  the  Congress  for  $3.9 
billion  to  carry  out  this  vital  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

One  may  ask  whether  this  massive  amount  of 
money  is  not  ample  to  do  the  job.  The  answer 
is  that,  standing  by  itself,  the  mutual  security 
program  is  not  nearly  enough.  It  has  important 
supplements,  both  bilateral  and  multilateral.  One 
supplement  is  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which, 
over  the  last  10  years,  has  made  development  loans 
to  underdeveloped  countries  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 
Another  important  source  of  aid  has  been  our 
program  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.    By 


3  For  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  the  mu- 
tual security  program,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  427. 


the  end  of  1958  the  United  States  had  made  over 
$1  billion  in  development  loans  and  grants  of  local 
currency  receipts  from  such  sales.  The  availabil- 
ity of  these  commodities  and  the  loan  or  grant  of 
the  sales  proceeds  have  been  of  great  help  to  the 
economic  development  of  such  countries  as  India, 
the  world's  most  populous  democratic  nation. 

Most  of  these  programs  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing are  carried  out  on  a  bilateral  basis — be- 
tween our  Government  and  a  foreign  govern- 
ment— and  they  are  essential  instruments  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy.  But  we  are  simultane- 
ously engaged  in  a  variety  of  multilateral  en- 
deavors to  help  raise  the  living  standards  and  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
The  importance  and  variety  of  these  multilateral 
programs  is  not  always  fully  appreciated.  I 
should  like  to  spend  some  time  on  them  with  you. 

Before  turning  to  that  question,  however,  we 
should  recognize  that  there  is  still  some  misunder- 
standing in  this  country  over  the  necessity  for  a 
foreign  aid  program.  In  spite  of  the  lessons  of 
the  past  few  years  some  critics  still  argue  that, 
unless  foreign  aid  is  terminated  fairly  soon,  our 
country  will  face  serious  economic  danger.  These 
critics  further  contend  that  foreign  aid  inflates  the 
national  economy  and  that  it  encourages  rather 
than  holds  back  the  spread  of  communism.  Some 
even  call  for  an  end  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  refute  these 
misleading  arguments.  They  have  been  so  grossly 
overstated  as  to  reduce  themselves  to  an  absurdity. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that,  if  this  kind  of  ad- 
vice were  to  be  followed,  the  United  States  would 
be  taking  a  shortcut  to  national  suicide.  Such  a 
shortsighted  policy  on  our  part  would  deprive  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  one  chance  they 
have  to  make  that  degree  of  progress  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  survival  as  free  and  independent 
nations.  It  would  throw  them  directly  into  the 
arms  of  communism  even  though  it  is  clear  they 
have  a  strong  dislike  for  that  kind  of  government. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  determine  here  and 
now  as  a  nation  that  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  continue  our  foreign  aid  programs  at  a  substan- 
tial rate  and  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time. 
Advance  planning  in  this  area  is  every  whit  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  in  the  automobile  industry,  where 
blueprints  of  new  models  are  ordinarily  drawn  up 
several  years  in  advance  of  their  production. 
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Answers  to  the  Challenge:  Assistance  Through 
International  Organizations 

We  would  all  agree,  of  course,  that  the  United 
Nations'  primary  responsibility  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security.  Active 
support  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument 
through  which  we  strive  to  build  a  more  effective 
system  of  law  and  order  among  nations  is  a  corner- 
stone of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  only  natural  that 
we  should  think  of  the  United  Nations  first  of  all 
as  a  political  instrument  of  peace.  If  it  should  be 
unable  to  prevent  the  holocaust  of  nuclear  war,  all 
the  efforts  peace-loving  countries  are  making  in 
economic  development  would  be  completely  futile. 

However,  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies  in  the  economic  and  social 
fields  are  laying  the  foundations  for  a  more  lasting 
peace  in  the  political  field.  These  efforts  are  car- 
ried on  with  an  absence  of  fanfare.  They  seldom 
make  the  headlines.  But,  in  their  persistent  efforts 
to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  peoples  through- 
out the  world,  they  have  achieved  the  greatest 
degree  of  international  economic  and  social  co- 
operation the  world  has  ever  known. 

United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance 

That  is  a  broad  statement.  Let  me  illustrate  it 
by  reference  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  since  technical 
skills  are  the  bedrock  of  economic  development. 
This  program  is  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations, 
its  eight  specialized  agencies,  and  the  new  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Since  its  initiation  in  1950  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Program  has  grown  steadily 
to  its  present  great  geographical  scope.  Ninety- 
six  countries  and  territories  are  being  assisted  in 
some  form  this  year.  To  these  countries  will  be 
sent  2,500  expert  technicians,  and  from  them  will 
come  2,200  fellowship  students  for  study  abroad. 
The  fields  of  expert  assistance  and  of  study  by 
fellows  cover  virtually  every  conceivable  skill  and 
technique  that  can  contribute  to  the  economic 
development  of  these  areas.  The  striking  nature 
of  the  international  cooperation  involved  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  experts  in  1958 
came  from  60  different  countries  and  that  most 
countries  are  both  givers  and  recipients  of  assist- 
ance. India,  for  example,  which  had  the  largest 
country  program,  also  sent  out  82  of  its  nationals 


to  work  in  areas  where  their  particular  aptitudes 
and  skills  are  important. 

Again,  the  broad  nature  of  the  cooperation  in- 
volved is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  some  80  countries  support  the 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance.  As 
the  initiator  of  that  program,  and  consistent  with 
our  overall  policy,  we  have  taken  the  leading  part 
in  its  support.  However,  its  truly  multilateral 
nature  may  be  demonstrated  by  pointing  out  that 
a  number  of  states  contribute  substantially  more - 
per  capita  than  does  the  United  States.  These 
include  Denmark,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
the  Netherlands.  This  is  a  point  which  is  either; 
unknown  or  else  deliberately  forgotten  by  those 
who  complain  that  we  contribute  too  much  to  the. 
United  Nations. 

A  New  Venture:  United  Nations  Special  Fund 

From  the  wide  experience  gained  in  the  Ex- 
panded Program,  and  the  knowledge  that  coun- 
tries' needs  for  technical  assistance  greatly  ex-; 
ceed  the  resources  of  that  program,  has  come  a 
new  United  Nations  body,  the  Special  Fund, 
which  came  into  existence  last  January.4  It  is 
headed  by  a  distinguished  American,  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman. 

The  Special  Fund  will  concentrate  on  larger 
projects  of  technical  assistance  than  the  Expanded 
Program  has  been  able  to  do.  It  will  also  make 
possible  a  larger  volume  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  each  project,  although  it  is  not  a  capital 
development  fund.  For  example,  it  can  finance  a 
technical  survey  needed  for  the  development  of  a 
Far  Eastern  harbor.  The  engineering  study  thus 
financed  could  lead  to  an  investment  of  capital 
from  some  other  source  to  develop  the  harbor's 
facilities.  Or  it  may  finance  a  general  survey  to 
determine  a  developing  country's  power  needs  and 
potentialities.  Or  it  may  undertake  to  establish 
a  training  institute  for  industrial  instructors. 
There  teachers  could  be  trained  who  would,  in 
turn,  pass  on  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  order 
that  industry  may  be  developed  at  a  quicker  pace. 

Since  it  was  created  in  part  to  facilitate  the 
conditions  for  new  capital  investments,  the  Special 
Fund  is  expected  to  work  closely  with  another 
United  Nations  specialized  agency,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 


4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  3, 1958,  p.  702,  and  Feb. 
23, 1959,  p.  284. 
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It  will  also  work  closely  with  the  other  specialized 
agencies  and  with  other  sources,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  potential  investment  capital.  The  United 
States  was  the  initiator  of  the  new  Special  Fund, 
and  we  look  forward  confidently  to  its  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
less  advanced  economies. 

International  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund 

If  technical  skills  are  the  bedrock  of  economic 
development,  they  obviously  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  sufficient  volume  of  capital  to  produce  tangi- 
ble economic  progress.  The  United  States  has 
joined  with  other  countries  in  establishing  two 
multilateral  institutions  whose  tremendous  sig- 
nificance for  the  economic  development  and 
monetary  stability  of  countries  has  been — outside 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc — universally  acclaimed.  I 
refer  to  the  International  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

Even  the  traditional  critics  of  foreign  aid  and 
of  the  United  Nations  appear  to  recognize  the 
important  contribution  made  by  these  agencies. 
The  International  Bank  has  been  an  increasingly 
important  source  of  capital,  a  mobilizer  of  pri- 
vate funds,  and  a  source  of  technical  aid.  Since 
1946  the  Bank  has  made  215  loans  to  49  countries 
and  territories.  These  loans  total  over  $4  billion. 
While  the  early  loans  of  the  Bank  were  for  post- 
war reconstruction  in  Europe,  its  emphasis  has 
since  been  on  the  less  developed  areas.  Asia  is 
the  region  with  the  largest  amount  of  Bank  loans : 
$1,195  million.  Latin  America  has  received 
$878  million,  and  Africa's  increasing  importance 
is  reflected  in  total  loans  of  $518  million. 

The  total  authorized  capital  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  amounts  to  $10  billion — an  immense 
imount  but  not  so  immense  either  when  consid- 
ered in  conjunction  with  the  immense  capital 
needs  of  the  underdeveloped  areas.  These  needs 
ire  so  great  that  the  Bank  has  recommended  an 
increase  in  its  authorized  capital  to  $21  billion. 
i Congress  has  approved  this  recommendation  and 
i;he  United  States  is  now  prepared  to  join  with 
lither  members  to  make  this  increase  possible.5 
!0ur  share  of  the  new  total  authorization  would  be 
slightly  over  $6  billion. 


But  even  this  is  not  enough.  In  a  good  many 
cases  the  Bank  has  had  to  turn  down  applications 
for  loans,  not  because  the  development  projects 
involved  were  without  merit  but  because  repay- 
ment of  the  loans  in  hard  currency  would  have 
placed  undue  strain  on  the  borrowing  countries. 
It  follows  that,  if  a  new  institution  affiliated  with 
the  Bank  could  make  loans  repayable  in  softer 
currencies,  projects  such  as  these  might  well  be- 
come feasible.  Consequently  the  United  States 
is  actively  studying  ways  in  which  an  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  might  operate 
and  has  had  informal  conversations  with  other 
governments  on  this  subject.  It  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  such  an  institution  that  it  receive  broad 
financial  support  from  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of  the  International  Bank. 
We  hope  that  such  support  will  be  forthcoming. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  is  taking  an  imagi- 
native approach  to  the  needs  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  additional  resources.  The 
Fund  has  been  an  effective  instrument  for  pro- 
moting international  monetary  cooperation  and 
sound  foreign  exchange  practices.  It  has  pro- 
vided timely  assistance  to  member  countries  faced 
with  temporary  balance  of  payments  difficulties 
including  many  of  the  less  developed  countries 
like  India,  Indonesia,  Turkey,  and  Burma.  Very 
recently  Congress  acted  favorably  on  President 
Eisenhower's  request  for  an  increase  in  the  United 
States  quota  in  the  Monetary  Fund  from 
$2,750  million  to  $4,125  million. 

Regional  Development  Programs 

You  can  see  that  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  initiative  with  great  vigor  to  increase  the 
ability  of  multilateral  agencies  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas.  This  is  revealed 
also  in  connection  with  regional  development  pro- 
grams and  lending  agencies.  We  have  just  fin- 
ished negotiating  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  the  charter  of  an  inter- American  bank- 
ing institution.6  Its  purpose  will  be  to  provide 
capital  and  technical  assistance  to  promote  the 
economic  growth  of  Latin  American  countries. 

Last  August  President  Eisenhower  announced 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  that  we 


Tor  statements  in  support  of  legislation  authorizing 
Un  increase  in  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the  Bank  and  the 
'(J.S.  quota  in  the  Fund,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  445. 
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6  For  a  U.S.  statement  and  the  text  of  a  resolution 
setting  up  a  preparatory  committee  for  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  see  iMd.,  May  4,  1959,  p.  646. 
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would  be  prepared  to  support  a  development  in- 
stitution for  the  Arab  states.7  Among  the  condi- 
tions for  our  support  was  that  the  Arab  states 
agree  on  the  usefulness  of  such  a  regional  institu- 
tion and  that  they  be  prepared  to  support  it  with 
their  own  resources.  Only  time  will  tell  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Arab  states  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity. 

What  I  have  been  discussing  with  you  of  our 
actions  to  promote  the  economic  growth  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  through  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations  is  by  no 
means  an  exhaustive  account.  It  does  not  include, 
for  example,  the  important  work  which  the  U.N. 
specialized  agencies  are  doing  in  virtually  every 
field  of  human  endeavor — agriculture,  health, 
labor,  education,  and  atomic  energy,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  have  reminded 
you  of  the  extent  of  the  multilateral  programs 
through  which  we  pursue  our  objectives.  The 
records  of  each  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
of  its  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  various  specialized  agen- 
cies all  underline  the  importance  which  members 
of  the  United  Nations  attribute  to  the  crucial 
problem  of  raising  the  standards  of  living  in  the 
poorer  areas  of  the  world. 

The  actions  the  United  States  has  taken  to 
initiate  the  Special  Fund,  to  further  regional 
development  plans  and  agencies,  to  increase  the 
capacities  of  the  International  Bank  and  the 
Monetary  Fund,  signalize  an  increased  emphasis 
on  the  values  of  the  international  approach  to  the 
problems  of  economic  development. 

Bilateral  v.  Multilateral  Aid:  Which  Is  Better? 

I  am  frequently  asked  the  question,  "Why 
doesn't  the  United  States  work  more  through  the 
United  Nations?  Why  don't  we  provide  more  of 
our  foreign  aid  on  a  multilateral  basis?"  I  have 
a  particular  responsibility  in  the  Department  of 
State  for  our  participation  in  international  or- 
ganizations. So  I  suppose  there  is  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  expect  the  reply  that  we  should  use  multi- 
lateral channels  exclusively.  I  have  tried  to  make 
clear  my  firm  convictions  about  the  usefulness  of 
multilateral  instruments  of  economic  develop- 
ment— rather,  the  necessity  of  using  them  to  the 


fullest  possible  extent.    But  I  would  not  go  so  fail 
as  to  advocate  their  exclusive  use. 

Our  bilateral  programs  have  the  advantage  olJ 
being  very  closely  related  one  to  another;  the! 
programs  of  economic  aid  in  the  form  of  defense 
support,  for  example,  are  directly  related  to  ourj 
programs  of  military  assistance  in  such  countries: 
as  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China.  Also  bi- 
lateral programs  can  be  gotten  under  way  with 
more  speed  where  time  is  of  the  essence.  More- 
over, our  especially  clo«e  ties  with  some  countries, 
such  as  the  Philippines,  would  seem  to  constitute 
sufficient  justification  for  bilateral  arrangements: 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the  use  of  multi^ 
lateral  aid  channels  has  its  own  advantages  foi 
the  United  States.  Multilateral  aid,  by  definition', 
means  that  other  countries  bear  part  of  the  cost 
and  frequently  more  than  half  of  it.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  real  reason  why  the  heavy  burden  ofj 
foreign  aid  should  be  placed  exclusively  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Further- 
more, the  United  States  has  no  monopoly  of  skills; 
nor  have  we  an  unlimited  supply  of  trained  mer'i 
and  women  ready  to  go  overseas  to  share  their 
knowledge.  The  utilization  of  the  great  pool  of 
manpower  and  training  resources  offered  by  the 
United  Nations  member  countries  helps  speed  the 
pace  of  peaceful  economic  development,  our  basic 
objective. 

An  additional  advantage  is  the  readiness  of 
countries  to  benefit  from  the  advice  of  interna- 
tional organizations  in  domestically  sensitive  fields 
such  as  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  where  advice 
from  a  foreign  government  might  be  misinter- 
preted. In  these  fields  governments  often  find  it 
easier  to  accept  the  counsel  of  an  impartial  and 
highly  competent  international  organization  than 
the  advice  of  other  governments,  no  matter  how 
good  or  well  intentioned  the  latter  may  be. 

I  think  this  whole  question  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  instruments  was  well  summarized  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  when  he  spoke  on  April  7  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.8  "I  would  hope,"  he  said,  "that  all  false 
dilemmas  of  multilateral  or  bilateral  solutions, 
solutions  inside  or  outside  the  United  Nations,  can 
be  avoided.  Call  it  what  you  may,  regional  solu- 
tions in  a  multilateral  framework,  multilateral 


7  Ibid.,  Sept.  1,1958,  p.  337. 
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approaches  based  on  regional  organs,  or  something 
else — these  are  but  different  ways  of  indicating 
elements  which  will  be  mixed  in  every  construc- 
tive international  approach  to  today's  problems." 
In  one  word,  there  need  be  no  conflict  between 
bilateral  and  multilateral  aid.  Each  has  proven 
its  value  in  helping  raise  the  living  standards  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas.  Together  they  consti- 
tute a  powerful  force  in  enabling  those  areas  to 
achieve  a  momentum  of  economic  progress  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  go  forward  in 
self-reliant  growth. 

What  More  Needs  To  Be  Done? 

There  are  some  critics  of  our  aid  programs  who 
contend  that  we  are  not  doing  enough.  They  in- 
sist, in  view  of  the  serious  threat  that  confronts 
the  free  world,  that  we  should  redouble  our  efforts. 

Whatever  one's  view  on  this  point  may  be, 
certainly  no  one  should  accuse  the  United  States 
of  pinching  pennies.  In  fact  many  of  us  may  not 
fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  our  foreign  aid 
during  the  postwar  period.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  looked  up  the  latest  figures.  If  we  were  to 
add  to  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  mutual  security 
program  the  contributions  we  have  made  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank,  the 
Monetary  Fund,  and  various  other  types  of  assist- 
ance, our  total  foreign  aid  would  run  to  something 
like  $72  billion  since  1945.  This  figure  serves  as 
clear  proof  of  our  deep  interest  in  helping  to  build 
a  stable  and  a  peaceful  world. 

It  is  our  clear  answer  to  those  who  feel  that 
we  have  the  option  of  assisting  or  not  assisting  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  We  do  have  that  option,  but  it  is  about  as 
meaningful  as  the  option  between  life  and  death. 

Economic  progress  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
will  not,  I  fear,  assure  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  those  areas.  But  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  the  absence  of  economic 
progress — and  by  that  I  mean  a  sufficient  rate  of 
I  economic  growth  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  their 
peoples — will  mortally  endanger  the  survival  of 
1  their  freedom  and  democracy.  Let  us  then  choose, 
>as  we  must,  to  assist  them  in  full  and  generous 
!  measure  along  the  road  of  economic  progress. 

In  making  this  choice  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
whether  there  are  not  ways  in  which  we  can  make 
our  aid  more  effective.    We  may  also  ask  whether 
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there  are  things  the  underdeveloped  areas  can 
do  to  help  speed  up  their  economic  progress.  I 
think  there  is  room  for  improvement  on  both 
sides. 

Speaking  about  ourselves,  may  I  say  just  a 
word  about  The  Ugly  American.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  book,  by  exaggeration  and  by  focusing 
attention  on  isolated  examples,  has  belittled  the 
character  and  capacity  of  our  representatives 
abroad. 

Now  obviously  most  Americans  who  serve 
abroad  are  something  less  than  perfect.  No 
human  beings  are  perfect.  Some  may  not  repre- 
sent this  country  with  the  ability  and  the  distinc- 
tion which  you  and  I  would  like.  Some  do  not 
speak  foreign  languages  with  any  degree  of 
fluency.  Some  may  not  adjust  very  well  to  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  people  where  they 
are  stationed. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  however,  is  this: 
The  Ugly  American  has  done  a  gross  injustice  to 
thousands  of  able  Americans  who  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  foreign  lands.  Many  of  them 
are  making  real  sacrifices  for  their  country. 
Often  they  are  called  upon  to  work  and  live  in 
hardship  posts  where  health  hazards  are  constant 
and  where  the  school  facilities  for  their  children 
are  quite  inadequate.  And  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  they  have  learned  to  fit  well  into  a  new 
and  strange  environment. 

Again,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  perfect. 
Many  of  our  citizens  going  abroad  do  indeed  lack 
the  language  skills  which  could  bring  them  into 
a  closer  understanding  of  other  peoples'  ways  of 
life  and  thinking.  This  is  true  of  tourists  as  well 
as  of  some  of  our  official  representatives.  It  is  a 
national  deficiency,  not  that  of  a  segment  of  our 
population.  We  in  the  Government  are  working 
hard  and  effectively  to  solve  our  part  of  this 
language  problem.  But  the  American  people — 
and  particularly  our  schools  and  universities — 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  responsible  for  its 
solution. 

Moreover,  many  of  us  in  this  country  tend  to 
think  that  our  own  customs  and  mores  should  be 
embraced  by  people  in  other  lands.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  in  India  the  cow  is 
treated  as  a  sacred  animal  even  though  it  is  very 
often  a  great  economic  burden.  Now,  the  Indi- 
ans are  aware  of  this  problem  and  are  handling  it 
in  their  own  way.    We  must  be  tolerant  of  other 
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peoples'  ways  of  life,  of  which  this  is  just  one 
example. 

On  the  side  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  in  creating  the  conditions 
necessary  to  encourage  a  freer  flow  of  private 
capital.  Public  agencies — bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral— cannot  do  the  job  of  providing  sufficient 
external  capital  by  themselves.  The  underde- 
veloped areas  have  a  heavy  responsibility  to  en- 
courage the  inflow  of  private  investment  under 
terms  equitable  to  them  and  the  investor.  I  men- 
tion this  one  example  because  it  is  crucial  to  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

Finally,  let  us  recall  the  awful  burden  of  world 
armament  expenditures  and  the  great  opportuni- 
ties for  development  activities  if  this  burden  could 
be  lifted  from  our  shoulders.  In  the  next  10 
years  the  nations  of  the  world  may  well  spend  in 
excess  of  $1,000  billion  on  armaments.  "What 
could  we  not  accomplish  if  some  of  these  expendi- 
tures could  be  used  for  more  constructive  pur- 
poses ?  On  our  part  we  have  told  the  world  that, 
when  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  toward 
internationally  supervised  disarmament,  the 
United  States  Government  stands  ready  to  ask 
its  people  to  join  with  others  in  devoting  a  portion 
of  the  savings  from  such  disarmament  to  a  multi- 
lateral development  fund.  Somehow  the  nations 
of  the  world  must  find  a  way  to  divert  their  wealth 
from  arms  to  economic  and  social  development — 
their  own  and  that  of  their  less  developed  neigh- 
bors. 

The  road  ahead  is  not  an  easy  or  short  one — 
least  of  all  for  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas;  but  as  their  courage,  de- 
termination, and  willingness  to  sacrifice  are  great, 
so  must  be  our  faith  in  their  ultimate  triumph. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  dedicate  ourselves,  as 
they  dedicate  themselves,  to  the  maintenance  of 
free  and  democratic  institutions  under  conditions 
of  economic  progress. 

As  Tom  Paine  said  almost  2  centuries  ago: 
"Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue  of  sup- 
porting it." 
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The  Challenge  of  Soviet  Economic  Expansion 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon * 


I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  challenge  of  Soviet  economic  expansion 
than  the  Overseas  Press  Club.  Many  of  your 
members  have  been  eye  witnesses  to  an  industrial 
growth  which  is  adding  a  new  dimension  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  massive  challenge  to  the  free 
world.  Inevitably,  some  of  you  have  been  at- 
tacked in  the  Communist  press  because  you  sought 
out  the  full  meaning  of  mounting  Communist 
economic  strength  and  interpreted  it  for  your 
readers  and  listeners.  As  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  I  have  been  carefully 
studying  its  implications  and  reporting  them  to 
the  American  people.  In  the  process,  I,  too,  have 
drawn  some  sharp  attacks  from  Soviet  leaders  and 
the  Communist  press. 

The  last  time  I  reported  to  the  American  people 
in  some  detail  on  the  realities  of  Soviet  economic 
policy,  I  apparently  stepped  on  some  sensitive 
Communist  toes.  That  was  just  after  the  visit 
to  this  country  of  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Mi- 
koyan.  Those  of  you  who  talked  with  him  will 
recall  that  he  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  sup- 
posedly vast  trade  possibilities  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  U.S.S.R.  I  used  the  occasion  of  a 
i  speech  in  New  Orleans 2  to  explain  why  an  ex- 
pansion of  trade  on  Soviet  terms — meaning  long- 
iterm  credits  from  us — would  be  unacceptable  to 
;  this  country.  Upon  his  return  to  Moscow,  Mr. 
!  Mikoyan  informed  the  21st  Soviet  Party  Congress 
[  that  I  was  "fanning  up  the  cold  war."  Commu- 
I  nist  newspapers  have  since  echoed  this  line. 

Accusing    selected    personalities    and    target 


'Address  made  before  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
<  America  at  New  York,  N.T.,  on  May  7  (press  release 
]308). 

*  Botxetin  of  Feb.  16,  1959,  p.  237. 
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groups  in  the  West  of  "waging  cold  war"  on  the 
"peace-loving"  Soviet  Union  is  typical  of  Com- 
munist tactics.  Whatever  conflicts  with  Commu- 
nist designs  is  smeared  with  the  brush  of  the 
Soviet-created  "cold  war."  Communist  actions, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  invariably  bally  - 
hooed  as  furthering  the  Soviet  objective  of 
"peaceful  coexistence." 

As  professional  communicators  you  are  only  too 
familiar  with  the  problem  of  semantics  when  it 
comes  to  interpreting  Communist  intentions  and 
actions.  Just  how  peaceful  is  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" ?  If  Berlin,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  For- 
mosa Straits  were  not  enough  to  tell  us,  we  have 
the  word  of  a  former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
who  said : 

Peaceful  coexistence  does  not  mean  a  quiet  life.  As 
long  as  different  social  and  political  systems  exist,  con- 
tradictions between  them  are  inevitable.  Peaceful  co- 
existence is  a  struggle — a  political  struggle,  an  economic 
struggle,  an  ideological  struggle. 

All  these  elements  of  the  "struggle"  are,  of 
course,  bent  unceasingly  to  the  overriding  Com- 
munist objective  of  world  domination.  This  after- 
noon, I  want  to  explore  briefly  with  you  its 
economic  aspects. 


Soviet  7- Year  Plan 

That  economics  is  coming  to  play  an  ever  more 
prominent  role  in  the  struggle  was  made  crystal 
clear  in  the  recently  announced  goals  of  Soviet 
Russia's  7-year  plan.  We  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  giving  the  plan  less  than  our  most 
serious  attention.  This  is  not  just  an  economic 
document.  It  is  a  political  and  psychological 
document  as  well.    The  fanfare  with  which  the 
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7-year  plan  was  acclaimed  at  the  21st  Party  Con- 
gress and  during  last  week's  May  Day  observance 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Communist  leaders  regard 
it  as  a  major  weapon  of  foreign  policy. 

According  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  the  7-year  plan  is  "the  maximum  gain 
in  time  in  the  peaceful  competition  between  social- 
ism and  capitalism." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  made  substan- 
tial strides  in  this  competition.  This  is  borne  out 
by  cold,  hard  facts.  Our  best  estimates  of  Soviet 
domestic  economic  expansion  place  the  average 
annual  rate  of  growth  of  the  Soviet  economy  as  a 
whole  at  between  6  and  7  percent  over  the  past  8 
years.  Their  industrial  growth  rate  has  averaged 
between  8  and  9  percent  during  this  time.  Over 
the  same  period  our  own  average  annual  increase, 
both  in  gross  national  product  and  in  industrial 
production,  has  been  about  3  percent.  In  1957  we 
estimate  the  Soviet  gross  national  product  to  have 
been  about  $175  billion — roughly  40  percent  of  our 
own.  Soviet  gross  industrial  production  in  the 
same  year  was  about  $65  billion,  also  roughly  40 
percent  of  ours. 

The  methods  employed  by  Soviet  leaders  to 
raise  their  economy  from  the  relative  backward- 
ness of  postrevolutionary  days  to  its  present  level 
were  starkly  and  terrifyingly  simple:  They 
brutally  squeezed  an  overwhelmingly  agrarian 
population  to  provide  the  state  with  the  resources 
for  an  unprecedentedly  high  rate  of  investment 
which  was  concentrated  in  heavy  industry.  The 
ruthlessness  with  which  this  was  accomplished 
was  made  possible  only  by  reshaping  Soviet  so- 
ciety into  a  totalitarian  mold.  The  state  owns  all 
land  and  the  means  of  production,  and  controls 
the  labor  force.  State  planning  supplants  market 
forces  based  on  demands  of  the  consumer,  whose 
interests  are  completely  subjugated  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  Communist  goals.  The  real  power  be- 
hind the  state  is  the  militant,  elite  Communist 
Party,  which  wields  the  levers  of  power. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Soviet  7-year  plan  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  future  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  along  the 
same  lines.  The  consumer  will  continue  to  be 
shortchanged  in  favor  of  high  investment  in 
heavy  industry.  The  goals  proclaimed  by  Soviet 
leaders  envisage  the  increase  of  industrial  output 
by  80  percent  by  1965.  Annual  steel  production  is 
to  be  pushed  close  to  90  million  tons  by  the  end  of 
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the  plan,  an  increase,  if  accomplished,  of  some  35 
million  tons.  Corresponding  increases  are 
planned  for  other  selected  industries  which  spell 
national  power.  While  these  goals  represent  a 
slight  decrease  from  recent  annual  growth  rates, 
the  projected  expansion  nevertheless  is  very  im- 
pressive. 

When  they  proclaimed  their  newest  plan,  the 
Soviet  leaders  tied  its  goals  to  the  slogan  of  "over- 
taking and  surpassing"  the  United  States.  This 
goal,  which  is  as  old  as  the  Soviet  state,  is  now  be- 
ing dinned  into  the  Soviet  people  day  and  night 
by  every  technique  known  to  mass  indoctrination. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  indulge  in  a  numbers  ; 
game  here  today.  I  will  simply  state  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  the  Soviet  Union  outstripping 
the  United  States  in  industrial  production  by 
1970 ;  and  as  for  outstripping  us  in  per  capita  pro- 
duction by  the  same  date,  this  is  nothing  but  a 
political  smokescreen  designed  to  hide  from  the 
Soviet  consumer  the  way  in  which  he  is  being 
shortchanged.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Soviet 
economy  has  been  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
our  own  in  recent  years.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that,  if  we  project  our  own  growth  at  the  level  of 
present  performance,  the  Soviets  will  continue  to 
make  substantial  gains  in  their  self-proclaimed 
economic  race  with  us. 

This  is  a  sobering  thought.  To  begin  to  ap- 
preciate its  implications  one  need  only  speculate 
on  the  nature  of  a  world  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  actually  achieved  economic  predomi- 
nance. One  could  bring  this  thought  one  step 
closer  and  speculate  on  changes  which  might  be 
brought  about  in  the  world  if  the  Soviets  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  up  significantly  on  our  lead 
and  the  mere  belief  were  to  become  widespread 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  surpass  us  by  a  certain 
future  date. 

The  answer  is  simple  and  within  our  power. 
We  must  find  ways  of  substantially  increasing  our 
rate  of  economic  growth,  while  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  the  perils  of  inflation. 

Implications  of  Soviet  Economic  Expansion 

As  experts  in  information  techniques  you  will 
readily  appreciate  that  the  impact  of  continuing 
Soviet  economic  expansion  is  not  only  military, 
political,  and  economic  but  profoundly  psycho- 
logical as  well.  Let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  its 
major  international  implications : 
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First,  and  most  obviously,  the  achievement  of 
planned  Soviet  goals  would  result  in  a  further 
expansion  of  the  economic  base  of  Soviet  military 
power.  Already,  despite  the  fact  that  Soviet  out- 
put is  only  40  percent  of  our  own,  Soviet  military 
expenditures  on  an  absolute  basis  would  appear 
to  be  at  least  as  large  as  ours.  The  Soviet  system's 
ability  to  ruthlessly  mobilize  available  resources 
for  national  policy  purposes  insures  that  as  the 
Soviet  productive  base  increases  so  will  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Soviet  military  threat,  enabling 
Communist  leaders  to  pursue  more  aggressive 
foreign  policies. 

Second,  Soviet  economic  success  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  international  communism  in  project- 
ing an  image  of  the  Soviet  system  as  the  magic 
blueprint  for  the  achievement  of  rapid  progress 
by  the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  We  should 
not  imderestimate  the  appeal  which  such  an  image 
may  have  on  men  of  influence  in  the  underde- 
veloped countries  who  are  desperately  seeking  to 
lead  their  people  into  the  20th  century. 

Actually,  the  Soviet  experience  is  not  a  good 
example  for  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Con- 
ditions in  Soviet  Russia  40  years  ago  were  quite 
different  from  those  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  today.  Prerevolutionary  Russia,  al- 
though a  backward  country  in  many  respects  by 
Western  standards,  had  already  achieved  a  rapid 
rate  of  economic  growth.  It  ranked  fifth  among 
the  industrialized  countries  of  the  world  and  had 
definitely  passed  the  "takeoff"  point  to  self-sus- 
tained growth.  It  had  a  small  but  highly  com- 
petent corps  of  administrators,  scientists,  and 
technicians.  The  ratio  of  available  resources  to 
population  was  relatively  high.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion never  has  faced  the  most  pressing  problem  of 
many  of  the  present  underdeveloped  countries: 
the  crushing  burden  of  an  exploding  population. 

However,  despite  the  inapplicability  of  the  So- 
viet experience  to  their  own  problems,  the  less 
developed  countries  cannot  help  but  be  profoundly 
affected  by  the  example  of  purposeful  and  dra- 
matic increases  in  output  achieved  under  com- 
munism. In  some  of  these  countries  highly 
organized  Communist  parties  and  their  front 
organizations  work  unceasingly  to  prey  upon  this 
susceptibility.  The  7-year  plan  is  a  major  weapon 
in  their  propaganda  arsenal. 

Finally,  increased  Soviet  economic  capacity  will 


enable  the  Communists  to  expand  and  extend  their 
efforts  to  penetrate  the  underdeveloped  areas 
through  trade  and  aid.  As  one  Soviet  writer  put 
it,  the  current  economic  offensive  is  "a  new  form 
of  the  economic  competition  between  the  two  sys- 
tems, but  one  which  takes  place  in  the  territories 
of  countries  having  a  majority  of  the  human  race." 
In  other  words  the  Soviet  economic  offensive  is 
a  means  of  carrying  the  struggle  against  us  in 
its  economic  aspects  to  the  most  vulnerable  sector 
of  the  free  world.  The  ultimate  objective  of  So- 
viet leaders  continues  to  be  the  downfall  of  the 
West.  Blocked,  however,  by  the  unity  and  the 
continuing  political,  economic,  and  social  health 
of  the  more  industrialized  Western  countries,  the 
Soviet  leaders  calculate  that  the  underdeveloped 
nations  offer  the  best  opportunities  for  eventual 
takeover. 

Soviet  Aid  and  Trade  Drives 

The  Soviet  Union  launched  its  aid  and  trade 
drives  in  the  newly  emerging  areas  in  1954  as  part 
of  a  general  campaign  to  establish  the  Soviet 
"presence"  in  the  most  vulnerable  target  coun- 
tries. Since  then  the  Soviet  Union  has  extended 
some  $21/4  billion  in  military  and  economic  de- 
velopment credits — $1  billion  during  last  year 
alone.  The  number  of  Soviet  technicians  in  these 
countries  has  increased  to  4,000.  Soviet  trade  with 
them  has  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
offensive. 

The  techniques  employed  by  the  Soviets  include 
low  interest  rates,  repayment  of  loans  in  com- 
modities, construction  of  projects  which  have  a 
high  visual  and  psychological  impact,  speedy 
negotiation  of  agreements,  long-term  trade  com- 
mitments, and  incessant  propaganda  in  which  do- 
mestic Communists  and  "fronts"  play  a  crucial 
role.  By  these  devices  Moscow  seeks  to  hammer 
home  to  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
the  cynical  theme  that  the  Soviet  Union  not  only 
possesses  a  supposedly  superior  economic  system 
but  is  the  "selfless  friend"  of  newly  developing 
peoples  and  stands  ready  to  extend  economic  and 
military  assistance  "without  strings." 

Once  a  country  becomes  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  large  share  of  its  trade  or  of 
its  development  program,  the  "strings"  become 
very  apparent  and  are  manipulated  to  serve  Com- 
munist ends.  The  Soviets  do  not  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy blackmail  and  pressure  by  deliberately  turn- 
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ing  off  their  trade  or  canceling  their  development 
projects.  Any  nation  which  permits  its  economy 
to  become  heavily  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union 
soon  finds  that  it  has  a  very  truculent  bear  by 
the  tail. 

Soviet  short-term  objectives  in  the  under- 
developed countries  can  be  summed  up  as  a  drive 
for  "identification"  with  popular  aspirations  and 
the  more  militant  nationalist  forces — so  long  as 
they  are  not  opposed  to  Soviet  objectives.  This 
drive  is  accompanied  by  opportunistic  Communist 
agitation  calculated  to  inflame  local  passions,  ex- 
ploit latent  tensions  between  these  countries  and 
the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  West,  and  to 
maintain  a  continuing  situation  of  crisis.  Eco- 
nomic arms  are  only  part  of  their  arsenal,  which 
includes  military,  political,  diplomatic,  cultural, 
and  propaganda  weapons.  Communist  penetra- 
tion of  the  Middle  East,  for  example — of  which 
Iraq  is  the  most  recent  and  most  dramatic  illustra- 
tion— was  not  achieved  by  economic  weapons 
alone.  But  the  use  of  economic  weapons  on  a 
large  scale  is  an  indispensable  element  of  this 
concerted  effort  in  an  area  which  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  economic  advancement. 

Identification  is  only  the  short-term  objective. 
Communist  leaders  have  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  identification  is  to 
strengthen  Communist  forces  operating  within 
the  target  countries.  To  employ  Communist  jar- 
gon, the  "national  liberation  movements" — the 
Communist  term  for  the  nationalist  groups  in  the 
less  developed  countries — will  undergo  a  "two 
stage"  revolution.  Once  a  strong  foothold  has 
been  secured  through  agitation  of  antiwestern- 
ism  and  hypocritical  support  of  deep-seated  na- 
tionalist aspirations,  and  once  conditions  are 
judged  to  be  ripe  in  a  given  country,  the  native 
Communists  will  inaugurate  the  second  stage  by 
openly  challenging  the  leadership  of  local  na- 
tionalist forces  on  domestic  issues.  This  is  a 
classic  example  of  Leninist  strategy:  using  na- 
tionalism to  oust  Western  influences  and  then 
eliminating  the  nationalists. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  in  the  public  pro- 
nouncements of  Soviet  leaders  that  Communist 
strategy  is  now  directed  at  emphasizing  Com- 
munist-inspired domestic  programs  in  under- 
developed areas  in  an  effort  to  enhance  the  role 
and  prestige  of  Communist  groups  in  these  coun- 
tries.   This  strategy  also  involves  attacks  on  na- 


tionalist forces  by  the  local  Communists  as  they 
attempt  to  seize  power  for  themselves. 

U.S.  Economic  Relations  With  Soviets 

These,  then,  are  the  main  elements  of  the  So- 
viet economic  offensive.  I  turn  now  to  the  posture 
which  the  United  States  should  assume  in  meet- 
ing this  mounting  challenge.  What  should  be 
the  character  of  our  own  economic  relations  with 
this  growing  power,  whose  leaders  are  holding 
out  such  golden  prospects  of  expanded  trade  with 
us? 

First,  let  me  state  unequivocally  that  the: 
United  States  would  welcome  an  expansion  of 
peaceful,  two-way  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
President  Eisenhower  made  this  clear  in  his  re- 
ply to  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's  well-publi- 
cized letter  proposing  a  grandiose  increase  in 
trade  between  our  two  countries.3  During  his 
"unofficial"  visit  to  this  country  earlier  this  year,' 
I  gave  Mr.  Mikoyan  similar  assurances — as  did 
every  American  official  with  whom  he  spoke. 

We  welcome  peaceful  trade,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  ceased  being  a  normal  trading 
partner  in  1918  when  the  Communist  leaders  de- 
creed a  state  monopoly  of  all  foreign  trade  as 
indispensable  to  the  totalitarian  economic  system 
they  were  developing.  This  monopoly  was  de- 
signed to  isolate  the  Soviet  economy  from  the 
free  world  market  system,  while  permitting  it  to 
tap  the  West  for  advanced  capital  equipment  and 
technology  which  in  the  thirties  played  a  key 
role  in  the  forced-draft  industrialization  of  the 
closed  and  autarkic  Soviet  economy.  This  state 
monopoly  has  now  embarked  on  a  major  cam- 
paign in  the  advanced  industrialized  countries  to 
obtain  the  latest  technology  and  capital  equipment 
for  both  productive  and  prototyping  purposes. 
The  intent  of  the  drive  is  to  gain  years  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  certain  key  industry  goals  such 
as  those  of  the  chemical  industry  under  the  7-year 
plan. 

We  welcome  peaceful  trade  because  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  purpose  of  your  Government  to 
promote  this  country's  foreign  commerce  and 
because  we  sincerely  believe  that  trade  is  mutually 
beneficial.  But  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the 
prospects  for  the  expansion  of  satisfactory  and 


*  For  the  exchange  of  correspondence,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  4, 
1958,  p.  200. 
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continuing  trade  relations.  The  major  obstacles 
to  these  are  inherent  in  the  Soviet  philosophy  and 
organization  for  trade. 

We  have  only  to  recall  the  experience  of  the 
thirties:  Once  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
curement campaign  were  achieved,  their  im- 
ports from  the  West  dropped  from  some  3.8 
billion  rubles  in  1931  to  841  million  rubles  in 
1935.  Our  own  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  plum- 
meted from  around  $100  million  in  1931  to  $12 
million  in  1932.  The  Soviet  Union  in  its  trade 
with  the  West  is  today  motivated  by  the  same 
autarkic  considerations  as  in  the  thirties.  This 
i%  borne  out  most  forcefully  by  the  fact  that  the 
second-ranking  industrial  power  of  the  world  ex- 
ports to  the  West  at  about  the  level  of  Denmark — 
roughly  $1  billion  a  year — and  that  these  exports 
are  more  characteristic  of  those  you  would  expect 
from  an  underdeveloped  or  semideveloped  coun- 
try than  from  an  industrial  giant. 

Soviet  exports  are,  in  the  main,  bulk  primary 
products  and  semifinished  goods  which  permit 
the  state  trading  monopoly  to  raise  the  foreign 
exchange  to  pay  for  imports  with  the  least  pos- 
sible dependence  on  the  world  market.  The  price- 
cutting  tactics  to  which  the  Soviet  state  trade 
monopoly  has  resorted,  in  order  to  fulfill  its  ex- 
port plans  in  such  cases  as  tin  and  aluminum, 
have  already  proved  injurious  to  such  traditional 
free-world  exporters  as  Bolivia,  Malaya,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Canada.  The  monopoly's  use  of  barter 
techniques  also  tends  to  disrupt  established  trade 
channels  for  the  movement  of  basic  commodities 
upon  which  friendly  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  free  world  are  so  dependent. 

Furthermore,  both  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
Mr.  Mikoyan  have  frankly  said  that  an  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  imports  in  the  next  several  years 
is  predicated  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  West 
can  be  persuaded  to  finance  Soviet  purchases. 

Do  the  Soviet  leaders  actually  expect  us  to 
finance  the  growth  of  the  industrial  machine  of 
a  hostile  Communist  Party  whose  leader  has 
threatened  to  "bury  us"  ? 

Meeting   the   Challenge    in    Underdeveloped   Areas 

Now,  as  to  the  underdeveloped  areas.  In  con- 
sidering the  complex  task  of  meeting  the  Soviet 
challenge  in  these  countries  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  accomplishment  of  Com- 
munist designs  will  depend  much  less  upon  the 


volume  of  Soviet  aid  and  trade  than  upon  the 
political  and  economic  health  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping countries  and  of  the  entire  free  world. 
This  is  fundamental. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  Communist 
power  will  flow  wherever  there  is  real  or  ap- 
parent weakness.  Our  answer  to  the  Soviet 
challenge  must  be  to  help  the  peoples  of  the 
newly  developing  nations  to  realize  their  po- 
tential for  economic  progress  under  free  institu- 
tions. We  must  be  steadfast  in  our  purpose  of 
building  a  sound  and  expanding  free- world  econ- 
omy, in  which  these  countries  will  find  their 
greatest  opportunities  for  advancement.  We  seek 
to  achieve  this  goal  in  two  ways:  through  inter- 
national economic  and  financial  institutions  and 
programs  in  which  all  free-world  countries  col- 
laborate, and  through  our  own  programs,  prin- 
cipally those  conducted  under  the  mutual  security 
program  and  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

In  pursuing  these  twin  paths  to  our  goal,  we 
must : 

1.  Continue,  without  any  interruption  for  lack 
of  adequate  resources,  the  vigorous  operations  of 
our  own  new  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  pro- 
vides a  flexible  source  of  financing  and  a  very 
special  hope  to  the  less  developed  nations  in 
building  the  basic  and  productive  facilities  needed 
for  economic  growth. 

2.  Continue  our  program  of  military  assistance 
and  defense  support  to  provide  a  shield  of  se- 
curity from  outside  aggression  and  internal  sub- 
version behind  which  the  governments  of  the 
newly  developing  countries  can  work  at  the  pri- 
mary task  of  improving  the  well-being  of  their 
peoples. 

3.  Continue  to  work  with  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  are  now 
expanding  their  resources.  These  institutions 
have  come  to  occupy  a  key  position  in  the  struc- 
ture of  free-world  economic  cooperation  by  mo- 
bilizing the  resources  of  many  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  sound  economic  development  and  pro- 
tection against  serious  temporary  drains  on 
foreign  exchange. 

4.  Continue  the  active  and  time-tested  lending 
operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

5.  Intensify  our  participation  in  programs  of 
technical  cooperation,  to  help  provide  the  basic 
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management  and  technical  skills  which  are  lack- 
ing in  all  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

6.  Take  a  leading  part  in  reducing  barriers  to 
world  trade  through  our  own  example  and 
through  such  multilateral  instruments  as  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

7.  Continue  to  extend  sympathetic  and  open- 
minded  consideration  to  the  problems  which  the 
less  developed  nations  face  as  a  result  of  price 
fluctuations  in  their  raw  material  exports.  Such 
price  fluctuations  can,  and  have,  wiped  out  many 
of  the  benefits  to  the  less  developed  countries 
from  Western  economic  assistance. 

8.  Promote  and  strengthen  collaboration  be- 
tween government  and  private  enterprise  in 
order  to  put  the  unmatched  financial  and  manage- 
ment resources  of  American  private  business  to 
work  on  a  mutually  profitable  basis  in  the  newly 
emerging  nations. 

Finally,  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
our  own  economic  health  and  growth  is  the  single 
most  important  element  in  our  posture  vis-a-vis 
Communist  economic  expansion. 

We  can  and  must  find  ways  to  increase  our  own 
economic  progress.  The  present  rate  of  growth 
in  our  economy  is  simply  not  good  enough.  We 
must  devote  our  very  best  brains  to  finding  ways 
of  stimulating  growth  while  maintaining  the 
basic  stability  and  value  of  our  currency.  Unless 
we  do  so  in  a  more  purposeful  fashion,  we  shall 
weaken  our  capacity  to  provide  the  leadership 
which  the  free  world  so  urgently  expects  of  us. 

By  accelerating  our  domestic  growth  we  shall 
make  important  strides  toward  meeting  the  So- 
viet challenge  in  the  underdeveloped  and  largely 
uncommitted  nations.  Because  of  our  intimate 
links  with  them,  American  economic  growth  will 
inevitably  react  favorably  on  their  development. 
Unlike  the  effects  of  Soviet  expansion,  the  benefits 
of  our  growth  and  prosperity  are  transmitted 
through  normal  trade  and  private  capital  chan- 
nels to  all  nations  which  participate  with  us  in 
the  free-world  multilateral  economic  system. 

The  example  of  purposeful  economic  growth 
under  free  institutions  will  also  have  a  far-reach- 
ing political  and  psychological  effect  abroad.  It 
will  serve  to  deflate  the  Soviet  line  that  commu- 
nism represents  the  "wave  of  the  future."  Most 
importantly  it  will  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of 
the  newly  emerging  nations  that  their  aspirations 
can  best  be  achieved  in  a  free  society. 


What,  after  all,  is  our  national  purpose  in  pro- 
moting increased  trade,  in  expanding  private 
American  investment  abroad,  in  extending  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  through  our  mutual 
security  program? 

It  is  a  broad  purpose  and  is  not  solely  confined 
to  furthering  economic  development  as  such.  For 
productive  capacity  and  technological  skills  do 
not  of  themselves  bring  about  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  free  civilization  in  which  the  individ- 
ual can  realize  his  potential  for  spiritual  growth. 
We  need  only  recall  that  Soviet  Russia,  Commu- 
nist China,  and  other  bloc  nations  possess  these 
material  assets  in  varying  degrees. 

Our  interest  lies  also  in  the  development  of  free 
political  institutions,  of  respect  for  law,  of  regard 
for  human  decency.  We  seek  to  accomplish  this 
by  helping  the  new  nations  to  advance  toward 
modern  economic  and  political  status  while,  at  the  , 
same  time,  maintaining  their  independence  and 
assuring  the  possibility  of  an  evolution  which 
safeguards  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

In  this  way,  we  move  closer  to  our  national  goal 
of  living  prosperously  among  friendly  nations  in 
a  world  ruled  by  law  where  men  can  live  in  peace 
with  justice. 


President  Expresses  Concern 
Over  Flood  Damage  in  Uruguay 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  Martin  R.  Fchegoyen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  5 

May  4,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  American  people 
join  me  in  expressing  to  you  and  the  entire  Uru- 
guayan nation  our  sympathetic  concern  over  the 
tragic  losses  resulting  from  the  calamitous  floods 
in  your  country.  We  hope  that  the  relief  opera- 
tions, in  which  we  have  been  glad  to  participate, 
have  already  helped  to  alleviate  the  distress 
caused  by  this  disaster  and  that  the  unfortunate 
people  affected  by  the  floods  will  soon  be  able  to 
reestablish  their  homes  and  regain  their  liveli- 
hood. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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Civil  Aircraft  and  Equipment 
Removed  From  Munitions  List 

Press  release  309  dated  May  7 

Beginning  June  1,  1959,  civil  aircraft  and  civil 
aviation  equipment  will  be  removed  from  the 
United  States  Munitions  List  administered  by  the 
State  Department  and  will  be  licensed  for  export 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  two  Depart- 
ments announced  jointly  on  May  7.1  These 
commodities  will  be  licensed  for  export  by  the 
Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Military  aircraft  and  equipment  will 
remain  under  the  licensing  authority  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Unclassified  technical  data  pertaining  to  civil 
aircraft  commodities  also  will  be  subject  to  BFC's 
export-control  regulations  starting  June  1,  1959. 
Control  over  exports  of  classified  technical  data 
relating  to  these  commodities  as  well  as  unclassi- 
fied technical  data  relating  to  military  aircraft 
and  accessories  will  continue  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

BFC  said  that,  although  requirements  concern- 
ing air  cargo  shipments  remain  unchanged,  a 
number  of  revisions  have  been  made  in  its  export- 
control  regulations  to  permit  regular  operation  of 
international  commercial  flights.  For  example, 
general  license  provisions  which  permit  certain 
exports  to  friendly  countries  without  prior  clear- 
ance from  BFC  have  been  revised  to  include  air- 
craft on  regularly  scheduled  commercial  flights. 
Other  aircraft  may  depart  from  the  United  States 
for  friendly  destinations  after  filing  a  certificate 
with  the  U.S.  Collector  of  Customs. 

Equipment  and  spare  parts  for  repair,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  aircraft  owned  or  op- 
erated by  a  U.S.  or  Canadian  registered  airline 
dso  may  be  exported  without  prior  application 
x>  BFC.  Another  general  license  permits  aircraft 
Registered  in  other  friendly  foreign  countries  to 
ake  on  supplies,  equipment,  and  spare  parts  re- 
quired for  normal  operation  of  the  plane.  In 
Addition,  with  the  exception  of  aircraft  obtained 
iinder  the  U.S.  foreign  excess  property  disposal 
program,  no  license  will  be  required  to  import 
|;ivil  aircraft,  components,  and  related  equipment. 
1  Except  for  the  general  license  provisions  which 
!)ermit  exports  without  prior  application  to  BFC, 
ill  civil  aircraft,  components,  and  related  equip- 


For  amendments  to  subchapter  M  of  title  22  of  the 
3ode  of  Federal  Regulations,  see  24  Fed.  Reg.  3721. 
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ment  will  require  validated  licenses  from  Com- 
merce for  shipment  to  any  destination  except 
Canada.  Outstanding  export  licenses  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State  covering  civil  aircraft 
and  related  commodities  or  technical  data  apply- 
ing to  these  commodities  will  remain  valid  until 
their  date  of  expiration. 

The  change  in  export  licensing  authority  ap- 
plies to  all  aircraft  and  related  equipment  not  in- 
cluded on  the  State  Department's  recently  revised 
U.S.  Munitions  List.2  A  definition  and  list  of  the 
aeronautical  equipment  and  related  commodities 
to  be  licensed  by  BFC  together  with  an  explana- 
tion of  applicable  BFC  export-control  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  the  revised  list  of  military  air- 
craft and  electronic  equipment  remaining  under 
the  export  licensing  authority  of  the  Department 
of  State,  are  contained  in  BFC's  Current  Export 
Bulletin  814,  dated  May  7,  1959.  The  bulletin 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Administra- 
tive Operations,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  or  any  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  field  offices,  at  25  cents  a  copy. 

Exporters,  common  carriers,  and  private  opera- 
tors of  civil  aircraft  are  cautioned  to  consult  the 
new  regulations  before  sending  or  taking  the  com- 
modities or  technical  data  relating  to  these  com- 
modities out  of  the  United  States. 


INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS 
AND    CONFERENCES 


14th  Session  of  GATT  To  Discuss 
International  Trade  Policy 

Press  release  319  dated  May  9  for  release  May  10 

Important  issues  of  international  trade  policy 
will  confront  the  37  countries  that  are  signatory 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  when  they  convene  at  Geneva  on  May 
11  for  their  14th  General  Session.  W.  T.  M. 
Beale,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  will  be  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  session.  Bradley  Fisk,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  will  serve  as  vice  chairman. 


!  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1958,  p.  970. 
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Among  the  major  issues  requiring  action  is  the 
U.S.  proposal  that  the  Contracting  Parties  under- 
take another  general  round  of  tariff  negotiations 
in  1960.  After  this  proposal  was  submitted  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon  at  the 
13th  session,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  meet 
during  the  intersessional  period  and  to  prepare 
recommendations  on  sponsorship,  scope,  site,  and 
negotiating  rules.1  The  Contracting  Parties  will 
consider  the  committee's  recommendations  at  this 
session. 

The  steady  improvement  in  Western  Europe's 
payments  position  in  recent  years  has  raised  cer- 
tain issues  for  the  Contracting  Parties.  The 
GATT  specifies  that  with  certain  exceptions  quan- 
titative restrictions  should  be  used  to  curtail  im- 
ports only  when  required  to  safeguard  a  country's 
foreign  exchange  reserves  by  bringing  payments 
back  into  balance  with  receipts.  In  1957  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  found  that  the  German 
Federal  Republic  was  no  longer  in  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties,  and,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  GATT,  this  meant  that  Germany 
would  have  to  dismantle  most  of  its  quantitative 
controls.  The  Germans  have  made  some  progress 
in  getting  rid  of  some  quantitative  restrictions,  but 
their  continued  maintenance  of  others  has  raised 
important  issues  of  conformity  with  GATT  prin- 
ciples. The  German  question  will  again  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Contracting  Parties  at  this  session. 

Other  important  issues  before  the  Contracting 
Parties  include  the  report  of  a  second  interses- 
sional committee  that  has  been  studying  ways  of 
expanding  international  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities.  The  report  of  this  committee  will 
recommend  that  individual  contracting  parties 
consult  with  a  committee  in  regard  to  the  agri- 
cultural restrictions  that  they  are  imposing,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  they  now  consult  on  quanti- 
tative restrictions.  In  this  way  the  committee 
hopes  to  delineate  the  problems  and  to  point  the 
way  to  a  reduction  of  restrictions. 

A  third  intersessional  committee,  charged  with 
responsibility  for  recommending  ways  to  expand 
international  trade  with  particular  reference  to 
the  exports  of  less  developed  countries,  will  sub- 
mit its  work  program  to  the  Contracting  Parties. 


1  For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  the  13th  session,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  10,  1958,  p.  742 ;  for  a  report  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  8,  1958,  p.  930. 


The  request  of  Yugoslavia  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  Contracting  Parties  on  an  associate 
basis  will  also  come  up  at  the  14th  session.  While 
not  prepared  to  assume  the  full  obligations  of  a 
contracting  party  to  the  GATT,  the  Yugoslavs 
would  like  to  bring  their  trade  and  their  com- 
mercial procedures  more  closely  into  line  with 
those  of  the  other  GATT  signatories  and  are 
seeking  to  do  so  through  a  form  of  associat 
participation. 

In  addition  the  session  will  deal  with  a  number 
of  other  matters  including  actions  taken  by  cer- 
tain Latin  American  countries  to  supplement 
their  effective  tariff  rates  by  the  imposition  of 
surcharges,  the  application  of  Israel  for  acces- 
sion to  the  GATT,  further  consideration  of  the 
impact  of  the  overseas  territories  provisions  of 
the  Rome  Treaty  on  the  trade  of  third  countries, 
a  number  of  complaints  by  governments  against 
specific  actions  taken  by  other  governments,  and 
various  proposals  for  improving  procedures. 

The  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  14th 
session  of  the  GATT  include : 

Chairman 

W.  T.  M.  Beale,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs 

Vice  Chairman 

Bradley  Fisk,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  International  Affairs 

Alternate  Vice  Chairman 

Alfred  Reifman,  assistant  chief,  Commercial  Policy  and 
Treaties  Division,  Office  of  International  Trade,  De- 
partment of  State 

Advisers 

Myron  L.  Black,  officer-in-charge,  Economic  Organization 
Affairs,  Office  of  European  Regional  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Walter  Buchdahl,  chief,  Benelux  Section,  European  Di- 
vision, Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Morris  J.  Fields,  chief,  Commercial  Policy  and  United 
Nations  Division,  Office  of  International  Finance, 
Treasury  Department 

Earl  S.  Fox,  Trade  Policy  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

C.  Edward  Galbreath,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Robert  L.  Gastineau,  director,  Trade  Policy  Di- 
vision, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Mortimer  D.  Goldstein,  assistant  chief,  International 
Finance  Division,  Office  of  International  Financial  and 
Development  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Joseph  A.  Greenwald,  first  secretary,  American  Embassy, 
London 
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Walter  Hollis,  attorney,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser, 
Department  of  State 

Eugene  Kaplan,  assistant  director,  British  Common- 
wealth Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

Leonard  R.  Linsenmayer,  associate  director,  Office  of 
International  Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Bernard  Norwood,  economic  officer,  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
European  Communities,  Brussels 

Margaret  H.  Potter,  economic  officer,  U.S.  Resident  Dele- 
!     gation,  Geneva 

Murray  Ryss,  international  economist,  Commercial 
Policy  and  Treaties  Division,  Department  of  State 

Harry  M.  Shooshan,  international  activities  assistant, 
Technical  Review  Staff,  Department  of  the  Interior 

David  E.  Westley,  international  economist,  Far  Eastern 
Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce. 


United  States  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
4  (press  release  303)  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing U.S.  representation  to  the  United  Nations 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  which  will  convene  on  May  6,  1959,  at  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York: 

U.S.  Representatives 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations 

James  W.  Barco,  Minister-Counselor  of  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  Alternate  Representative 

Loftus  E.  Becker,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State, 
Alternate  Representative 

Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Deputy  Administrator,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Alternate  Repre- 
sentative 

Congressional  Advisers 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
Senator  Thomas  E.  Martin 
Representative  Overton  Brooks 
Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin 

Advisers 
;  Larkin  H.  Farinholt,  Deputy  Science  Adviser,  Department 

of  State 
|  George  J.  Feldman,  Consultant  to  the  Legal  Adviser,  De- 
partment of  State 
Wreatham  E.  Gathright,  Department  of  State 
'  Stanley  I.  Grand,  Department  of  State 
!  Leonard  O.  Meeker,  Department  of  State 
J  Homer    E.    Newell,    Jr.,    Assistant    Director    for    Space 
Science,      National      Aeronautics      and      Space      Ad- 
ministration 
Alan  H.  Shapley,  member  of  the  Space  Science  Board, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 
j  Peter  S.  Thacher,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
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12th  World  Health  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  7 
(press  release  314)  that  the  President  on  May  5 
designated  Leroy  E.  Burney,  Surgeon  General, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  12th  World  Health  Assembly, 
which  will  convene  at  Geneva  on  May  12.  Dr. 
Burney  was  President  of  the  11th  World  Health 
Assembly  and  will  preside  over  the  opening  of  the 
12th  Assembly  until  a  successor  is  elected. 

The  President  has  also  designated  Horace  E. 
Henderson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  Affairs,  and 
Leonard  W.  Larson,  chairman,  Board  of  Trustees, 
American  Medical  Association,  to  serve  as  dele- 
gates with  Dr.  Burney. 

The  following  have  been  named  alternate  dele- 
gates, congressional  advisers,  and  advisers  to  the 
delegation : 

Alternate  Delegates 

Lowell  T.  Coggeshall,  M.D.,  dean,  Division  of  Biological 
Sciences,  University  of  Chicago 

David  H.  Popper,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  at  the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  and  Other  In- 
ternational Organizations,  American  Consulate  Gen- 
eral, Geneva 

Aims  C.  McGuinness,  M.D.,  Special  Assistant  for  Health 
and  Medical  Affairs,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

Congressional  Advisers 

John  E.  Fogarty,  House  of  Representatives 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  House  of  Representatives 

Advisers 

Guillermo  Arbona,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  Health,  Puerto  Rico 
Department  of  Health 

H.  M.  Bosch,  School  of  Public  Health,  University  of 
Minnesota 

George  W.  Dana,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  North  Shore 
Hospital,  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Horace  DeLien,  M.D.,  chief,  Division  of  International 
Health,  Bureau  of  State  Services,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

D.  G.  Gill,  M.D.,  president,  Association  of  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial Health  Officers ;  State  Health  Officer,  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Health 

Alfred  Puhan,  Office  of  International  Administration,  De- 
partment of  State 

James  A.  Shannon,  M.D.,  director,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Capt.  Howard  Sessions,  USN,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Charles  Williams,  M.D.,  deputy  chief,  Public  Health  Di- 
vision, International  Cooperation  Administration 
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Laurence  Wyatt,  Office  of  International  Economic  and 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Robert  Yoho,  M.D.,  director,  Health  Education,  Records, 

and  Statistics,  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health 

Members  of  the  Staff 
John  C.  Griffith,  American  Embassy,  Bern 
Marvin  Butterman,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Agnes  Duer  Escavaille,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Arleen  Giglio,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Ethel  Sempser,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Paris,  France 
This  year's  meeting  will  review  the  report  of  the 
Director  General  on  the  work  of  WHO  in  1958, 
elect  member  states  entitled  to  designate  persons 
to  serve  on  the  executive  board,  present  the  Dar- 
ling Foundation  Medal  and  Prize  (scientific  con- 
tribution for  the  control  of  malaria),  approve 
reports  of  the  main  committees,  and  review  and 
determine  the  budget  and  programs  of  the  Organ- 
ization for  1960. 


of   the   Trusteeship  Council.     A/4094.     February   18, 
1959.    30  pp.  mimeo. 

Trusteeship  Council 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Cameroons  under  British  Administration,  1957: 
Supplementary  Information  Regarding  Developments 
Subsequent  to  the  Preparation  of  the  Report  of  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  for  1957.  T/1435.  February  9, 
1959.    15  pp.  mimeo. 

Rural  Economic  Development  of  the  Trust  Territories. 
Report  submitted  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation concerning  land  tenure  and  land  use  problems  in 
the  Trust  Territories  of  Tanganyika  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi.    T/1438.    February  19,  1959.    49  pp.  mimeo. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography l 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  7  February  1959  From  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  Addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General  Concerning  the  Decision 
Adopted  on  7  February  1959  by  the  Egyptian-Israel 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission.  S/4160.  February  9, 
1959.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  23  February  1959  From  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  France  Addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  Concerning  Tunisia.  S/4166. 
February  24,  1959.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  23  February  1959  From  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  Addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General  Concerning  the  Decision 
Adopted  on  21  February  1959  by  the  Egyptian-Israel 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission.  S/4167.  February  24, 
1959.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  4  March  1959  From  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  India  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  Concerning  the  Pakistani  Letter  of  17 
December  1958  to  the  Security  Council.    S/4169.    March 

5,  1959.    3  pp.  mimeo. 

General  Assembly 

Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Pro- 
gramme. Report  on  the  First  Session  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Programme 
(Geneva,  26-30  January  1959).    A/AC.96/20.    February 

6,  1959.    28  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Future  of  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Cameroons 
Under  French  Administration  and  the  Cameroons 
Under  United  Kingdom  Administration.    Special  report 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Sign  Amendment 
to  Atomic  Energy  Agreement 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 


Press  release  307  dated  May  7 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  on  May  7  signed  an  amendment 
to  the  agreement  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of 
atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes.  The 
agreement  has  been  in  effect  since  August  4, 1958.1 
Secretary  Herter  signed  the  amendment  for  the 
United  States.  British  Ambassador  Harold  Cac- 
cia  signed  for  the  British  Government. 

This  amendment,  by  making  possible  additional 
exchanges  of  equipment  and  materials,  broadens 
the  scope  of  U.S.  cooperation  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  further  serves  the  common  defense 
arrangements  in  which  the  two  nations  jointly 
participate. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  and  weapons  systems  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  United  Kingdom's  state  of  training 
and  operational  readiness.  It  further  provides 
for  the  interchange  of  certain  types  of  materials 
for  research  on,  development  of,  or  use  in  the 
defense  programs  of  both  countries. 

This  amendment  will  become  effective  after  all 
of  the  statutory  and  parliamentary  requirements 
of  both  nations  have  been  fulfilled. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  25,  1958,  p.  310 ;  for  text  of  agree- 
ment, see  ibid.,  July  28, 1958,  p.  161. 
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United  States  and  France  Sign 
Atomic  Fuel  Defense  Agreement 

Press  release  310  dated  May  7 

Secretary  Herter  and  French  Ambassador 
Herve  Alphand  signed  an  agreement  on  May  7 
at  Washington  under  which  the  United  States 
will  sell  to  France  up  to  440  kilograms  of  en- 
riched uranium  for  use  in  the  development  and 
operation  by  the  French  Government  of  a  land- 
based  prototype  submarine  nuclear  propulsion 
plant.  Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  the  signed 
agreement  must  now  lie  before  Congress  for  60 
days,  after  which  it  may  be  brought  into  force 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two 
Governments. 

The  agreement  recognizes  that  the  nuclear  fuel 
transfer  will  promote  the  joint  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  two  countries  and  relates  the  trans- 
action to  their  common  participation  in  interna- 
tional defense  arrangements. 

Dependent  upon  French  requirements,  up  to 
300  kilograms  may  be  enriched  to  90  percent  in 
the  isotope  U-235,  while  the  remainder  may  be 
enriched  to  20  percent.  The  accord  provides  for 
reprocessing  in  the  United  States  of  the  spent 
fuel. 

Payment  will  be  at  the  rates  established  by  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  domestic 
distribution  in  effect  at  the  time  of  sale.  The 
agreement,  when  brought  into  effect,  will  remain 
in  force  until  terminated  by  mutual  consent,  al- 
though the  actual  fuel  transfer  must  take  place 
within  10  years. 

France  and  the  United  States  are  already  co- 
operating in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
under  an  agreement  concluded  June  19,  1956.1 
Future  U.S -French  cooperation  under  the  May  7 
agreement  will  serve  to  extend  their  defense 
planning. 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.     TIAS  4202. 


Ratifications  deposited:  United  Arab  Republic  (on  be- 
half of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Provinces),  January  15, 
1959 ;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  March  17, 
1959;  Mexico,  March  19,  1959. 

Accessions  deposited:  Federation  of  Malaya,  March  13, 
1959 ;  Yemen,  March  19,  1959. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited  (with  statement)  :  Finland,  April 
21,  1959. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Jordan,  March  9,  1959. 

Whaling 

Protocol  amending  the  international  whaling  convention 
of  1946  (TIAS  1849).  Done  at  Washington  November 
19, 1956. 

Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  May  4,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  May  4, 1959. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Agreement  for  reciprocal  acceptance  of  certificates  of 
airworthiness  for  imported  aircraft.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  April  30,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  April  30,  1959. 

Burma 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  May  27,  1958  (TIAS  4036).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Rangoon  March  11,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  March  11,  1959. 

Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  short-range  tactical  air  navigation 
(TACAN)  facilities  in  Canada,  with  annex.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  May  1,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  May  1,  1959. 

France 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  uses  of  atomic  energy  for 
mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Washington  May 
7,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on  date  each  Government 
receives  from  the  other  written  notification  that  it 
has  complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

Germany 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  uses  of  atomic  energy  for 
mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Bonn  May  5, 
1959.  Enters  into  force  on  date  each  Government  re- 
ceives from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has 
complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

Greece 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  uses  of  atomic  energy  for 
mutual  defense  purposes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Athens  May  6,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on  date 
each  Government  receives  from  the  other  written  noti- 
fication that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional requirements. 


'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3689. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Netherlands 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  uses  of  atomic  energy  for 
mutual  defense  purposes.     Signed  at  The  Hague  May 

6,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on  date  each  Government 
receives  from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has 
complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

Nicaragua 

Agreement  providing  investment  guaranties  under  sec- 
tion 413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Managua  April  14,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  April  14, 1959. 

Turkey 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  uses  of  atomic  energy  for 
mutual  defense  purposes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Ankara  May  5,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on 
date  each  Government  receives  from  the  other  written 
notification  that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  amending  agreement  for  cooperation  on  the 
uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes  of 
July  3,  1958  (TIAS  4078).    Signed  at  Washington  May 

7,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on  date  each  Government 
receives  from  the  other  written  notification  that  it 
has  complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Robert  P.  Terrill  as  Special  Assistant  for  Communist 
Economic  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  effective  April  28. 

Leonard  L.  Bacon  as  deputy  director,  Office  of  North- 
east Asian  Affairs,  effective  May  4. 

David  M.  Bane  as  director,  Office  of  Northeast  Asian 
Affairs,  effective  May  4. 

James  G.  Hoofnagle  as  director,  Office  of  Budget, 
effective  May  3. 

Marshall  P.  Jones  as  deputy  director,  Office  of  Budget, 
effective  May  3. 

Carroll  M.  Terry  as  director,  Office  of  Intelligence  Re- 
sources and  Coordination,  effective  May  4. 

Consulate  Opened  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  5  (press 
release  306)  the  opening  of  a  consulate  at  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  on  May  4.  The  new  con- 
sulate's jurisdiction  covers  the  British  Colony  (limited 
principally  to  the  city  of  Freetown)  and  Protectorate  of 
Sierra  Leone,  with  a  population  of  about  2.5  million  peo- 
ple. The  United  States  had  maintained  a  consular 
agency  at  Freetown  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Herbert  Reiner,  Jr.,  is  the  consul  in  charge. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign  Relations  Volume 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  11 
(press  release  296  dated  May  1)  the  release  oi 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United.  States,  194.1 
Volume  II,  Europe,  one  of  a  series  of  sever 
volumes  giving  the  documentary  record  of  the 
diplomacy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1941; 
Volume  I,  covering  general  multilateral  subjects 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  volume  IV,  on  the  Far1 
East,  have  already  been  published. 

Copies  of  volume  II  (vii,  1,011  pp.)  may  be  ob 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25 j 
D.C.,  for  $4.25  each. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  4-10 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  May  4  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  296,  297,  and 
298  of  May  1. 

No.      Date  Subject 

f301    5/4    Dillon :  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

*302    5/4    Cultural  exchange  (Israel). 
303    5/4    U.S.   representatives  on   U.N.  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  (rewrite). 

♦304    5/5    Educational  exchange  (Norway,  Philip- 
pines). 

305  5/5     U.S.  note  of  May  5  to  Soviet  Union. 

306  5/5    Consulate  opened  at  Freetown,   Sierra 

Leone  (rewrite). 

307  5/7    Atomic  energy  agreement  with  U.K. 

308  5/7    Dillon:  "The  Challenge  of  Soviet  Eco- 

nomic Expansion." 

309  5/7    Changes  on  U.S.  munitions  list. 

310  5/7     Atomic    fuel    defense    agreement    with 

France. 

*311    5/7     Cultural  exchange   (Brazil). 

t312    5/7    Wilcox:    "The    World    Health    Organ- 
ization and  World  Peace." 

*313    5/7    Program  for  visit  of  King  of  Belgium. 

314  5/7     U.S.   delegation   to  World  Health  As- 

sembly (rewrite). 

315  5/7    Herter :  report  to  the  Nation. 

316  5/8    U.S.  note  of  May  8  to  Soviet  Union. 
t317    5/8    U.S.    delegation    to   Foreign   Ministers 

meeting. 
♦318    5/9    Educational  exchange   (Nicaragua). 
319    5/9    14th  session  of  GATT. 


♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Western  Powers  Present  Peace  Plan 

at  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  in  Geneva 


The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  met  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  May  11  to  discuss  the  German  problem, 
including  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  the 
question  of  Berlin.  Following  are  a  statement 
made  by  Secretary  Herter  on  May  13,  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Herter  introducing  the  Western  proposals 
on  May  11^,  the  text  of  the  Western  peace  plan, 
and  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER,   MAY  13 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  come  to  this  conference  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  grave  responsibilities  resting  on  us, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
the  United  States.  Our  efforts  will  affect  not  only 
the  nations  represented  at  this  table.  Other  na- 
tions also  await  our  progress  in  resolving  the  diffi- 
cult problems  facing  us. 

John  Foster  Dulles  took  part  during  the  past  6 
years  in  all  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  on 
the  problem  of  a  divided  Germany.  I  know  we  all 
have  him  in  mind  today  as  we  start  our  labors. 

It  is  almost  4  years  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Geneva.  As  Foreign 
Minister  Selwyn  Lloyd  has  stated,  in  the  summer 
of  1955  we  seemed  to  be  entering  a  somewhat 
hopeful  period. 

Agreement  had  finally  been  reached  on  full  sov- 
ereignty for  Austria. 

The  Heads  of  Government,  after  a  cordial  meet- 
ing in  this  gracious  city,  reached  agreement  on  a 
directive  covering  three  points :  European  security 
and  Germany,  disarmament,  and  development  of 
contacts  between  East  and  West.    As  to  Germany, 
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they  agreed  that  "the  settlement  of  the  German 
question  and  the  re-unification  of  Germany  by 
means  of  free  elections  shall  be  carried  out  in  con- 
formity with  the  national  interests  of  the  German 
people  and  the  interests  of  European  security."  1 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  danger  of  great  sur- 
prise attack,  President  Eisenhower  had  offered  to 
subject  all  of  America's  military  establishments 
to  aerial  scrutiny  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  the 
same. 

But  most  of  these  hopes  have  been  dashed — Ger- 
many remains  split,  its  division  a  grave  injustice 
bearing  the  seeds  of  future  troubles. 

More  recently  there  have  again  been  a  few  hope- 
ful signs. 

Talks  on  the  nuclear  test  suspension  issue  last 
year  resulted  in  the  rapid  conclusion  of  a  tech- 
nical consensus.  This  was  an  auspicious  start. 
Although  a  political  solution  still  escapes  our 
grasp,  the  negotiations  seem  to  be  making  grad- 
ual progress.2 

In  developing  contacts  between  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  Powers,  it  can  be 
said  that  some  progress  has  been  made.  Ap- 
parently the  nations  are  finding  these  exchanges 
to  their  mutual  interest.  This  gives  a  measure  of 
hope  that  East  and  West  can  reach  mutually  ad- 
vantageous agreements  in  even  more  important 
fields. 

The  German  Question 

Now  we  are  meeting  again — but  not  because  of 
any  change  in  the  political  situation  which  would 
appear  to  make  solutions  more  likely.  We  meet 
in  the  light  of  the  situation  created  by  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  Soviet  Union  unilaterally 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1955,  p.  176. 

*  For  background,  see  iMd.,  May  18,  1959,  p.  700. 
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to  liquidate  the  relationship  under  which  the  Four 
Powers  have  been  discharging  their  war-origi- 
nated responsibility  for  Berlin  and  for  reunifying 
Germany.8 

The  root  of  the  problem  remains  the  same — the 
German  people  are  being  prevented  from  estab- 
lishing a  government  of  their  own  choice  for  all 
of  Germany.  The  problem  will  remain  until  the 
entire  German  people  can  express  their  will  freely. 

In  a  very  real  sense  our  conference  of  1959  is 
a  continuation  of  the  1955  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers.  Less  than  4  years  ago  our  Heads  of 
Government  publicly  acknowledged  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  German  reunification.  We  can- 
not now  abdicate  this  responsibility. 

As  I  see  it,  our  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  has 
three  interrelated  objectives.  The  first  is  to  reach 
positive  agreements  over  as  wide  a  field  as  pos- 
sible. The  second  is  to  narrow  the  differences  be- 
tween our  respective  points  of  view.  The  third  is 
to  prepare  constructive  proposals  for  considera- 
tion by  a  conference  of  Heads  of  Government  if 
such  a  conference  takes  place  later  this  year. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  requires  serious, 
constructive  negotiation.  This  clearly  calls  for 
private  discussions  in  the  conference. 

U.S.  Hopeful  for  Progress 

Our  meeting  here  can  prove  a  prelude  to  a 
summit  meeting.  If  we  can  make  satisfactory 
progress,  the  United  States  stands  ready  to  join 
in  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  formally 
to  record  such  progress  and  perhaps  take  addi- 
tional steps  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  free  world 
and  the  Soviet  bloc.  My  Government  is  anxious 
to  make  the  necessary  progress  here,  but  the 
Western   Powers  cannot  make  it   alone. 

We  all  of  us  carry  a  solemn  responsibility 
to  all  of  mankind.  This  conference  can  go 
down  in  history  as  an  exchange  of  propaganda 
or  as  a  serious  attempt  by  men  of  different  ide- 
ologies to  reach  a  meeting  of  the  minds  on  major 
problems  so  that  a  secure  peace  can  have  a  chance 
to  develop. 

Over  our  shoulders  as  we  sit  at  this  table  peer 
the  anxious  faces  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of 


3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  20,  1958,  p.  613;  Dec. 
29,  1958,  p.  1041;  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  5;  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  79; 
Mar.  9,  1959,  p.  333 ;  Apr.  13,  1959,  p.  507 ;  Apr.  20,  1959, 
p.  554 ;  and  May  25, 1959,  p.  735. 
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this  conference  as  dealing  only  with  matters  o: 
concern  to  Europe  alone.  The  peoples  of  othei 
lands  cannot  forget  that  when  war  exploded  twice 
in  this  century  in  Europe  it  engulfed  the  rest  o: 
the  world.  The  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  anc 
Latin  America  know  that  the  work  we  do  here 
for  good  or  bad,  can  affect  them  as  well  as  us 
They  insist  that  we  work  toward  agreement. 

In  conclusion  I  should  say  that  the  Unitec 
States  is  in  deadly  earnest  about  wanting  to  reach 
agreements.  My  Government  looks  for  concretf 
self -enforcing  agreements  of  advantage  to  all  na- 
tions which  are  parties.  Only  such  agreements 
will  ease  the  tension  now  spoiling  the  relations  be< 
tween  the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Pro: 
posals  will  be  presented  looking  to  such  agree 
ments. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER,   MAY  1/ 

Press  release  333  dated  May  15 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  it  has  been  the  business 
of  the  four  major  powers  to  restore  to  Europe 
the  unity  and  peace  which  Hitler  destroyed. 
Each  of  us  has  recognized  this  obligation.  I  do 
not  have  to  remind  you  of  the  terms  of  the  direc- 
tive given  by  the  Heads  of  Government  here  in 
Geneva  on  July  23, 1955.    That  directive  said : 

The  Heads  of  Government,  recognizing  their  common 
responsibility  for  the  settlement  of  the  German  question 
and  the  re-unification  of  Germany,  have  agreed  the 
settlement  of  the  German  question  and  the  re-unification 
of  Germany  by  means  of  free  elections  shall  be  carried 
out  in  conformity  with  the  national  interests  of  the 
German  people  and  the  interests  of  European  security. 

This  directive  of  the  Heads  of  Government 
constitutes  for  the  Four  Powers  both  a  recog- 
nition of  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
the  settlement  of  the  German  problem  and  a  con- 
crete undertaking.  Yet  the  anomaly  has  remained 
that,  even  though  that  was  agreed  in  1955,  today, 
1959 — 14  years  after  the  defeat  of  Germany — no 
peace  settlement  has  been  made.  The  principles 
contained  in  the  directive  of  the  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment represent  the  views  not  of  one  side  or  the 
other  but  the  views  of  both.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  expressed  as  fervent  a  desire  as  any  of  the 
other  powers  to  conclude  a  final  settlement — to 
draw  a  line  under  the  past  and  provide  a  secure 
basis  for  the  future. 

Where  circumstances  have  permitted  it,  where 
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the  wishes  of  peoples  have  been  given  free  play, 
much  has  been  accomplished.  In  Western  Europe 
the  wounds  of  the  war  have  healed.  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  has  settled  its  differences 
with  its  Western  neighbors.  It  has  become  a 
member  of  the  European  family,  and  this  mem- 
bership has  operated  to  provide  an  important 
guarantee  to  all  European  countries.  As  the  ties 
of  association  increase  and  the  bonds  of  inter- 
dependence multiply,  the  possibility  of  unilateral 
action  becomes  increasingly  remote. 

But  the  division  of  Germany  itself  continues. 
It  remains  the  first  task  of  the  four  Foreign  Min- 
isters to  bring  this  division  to  an  end. 

Interrelated  Problems 

Germany  is  not  the  only  piece  of  unfinished 
business  which  faces  the  troubled  peoples  of  the 
world.  Since  the  conference  of  1955  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  in  the  solution  of  the  other 
principal  questions  outstanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  East  and  West,  although  there  is  hope 
for  progress  in  certain  fields.  The  negotiations 
on  general  disarmament  have  made  no  real  prog- 
ress, and  the  question  of  inspection  and  control, 
which  is  indispensable,  remains  a  most  serious 
difficulty.  Disturbing  and  divisive  situations  per- 
sist in  the  heart  of  the  European  Continent.  Peo- 
ples in  Eastern  Europe,  as  the  events  of  Hungary 
have  shown,  remain  powerless  to  determine  their 
fate.  In  other  areas  grave  crises  continue  to 
threaten  the  tranquillity  of  the  world. 

After  the  efforts  made  by  them  during  the  years 
1956,  1957,  and  1958  to  resolve  the  crises  which 
have  shaken  the  world,  and  in  order  to  advance 
the  cause  of  disarmament  and  to  insure  the  re- 
newal of  negotiations  of  the  principal  outstand- 
ing problems,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  have  resolved  to  make  a  new 
endeavor  to  find  a  way  forward.  Although  they 
[Consider  their  previous  proposals  reasonable,  they 
;  are  ready  to  develop  them  further  in  the  hope  of 
:  meeting  the  legitimate  preoccupations  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  of  the  other  countries  of  Eastern 
|  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  said  that  the  prob- 
!  lem  of  German  reunification  is  not  ripe  for  solu- 
tion at  the  present  time.    It  wishes  to  limit  the 
discussion  at  the  present  conference  to   Berlin 
and  a  peace  treaty  with  the  two  parts  of  Germany. 

Is  it  realistic  to  exclude  consideration  of  Ger- 
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man  reunification  in  dealing  with  the  present  Ber- 
lin crisis?  Surely  the  way  to  deal  with  the  Ber- 
lin problem  is  to  deal  with  its  cause.  One  must 
consider  Berlin  as  part  of  the  central  problem  in 
Germany,  the  division  of  the  country,  and  must 
find  a  solution  to  this  central  problem.  When 
this  is  solved,  the  question  of  Berlin  will  disap- 
pear and  the  city  will  take  its  rightful  place  as 
the  capital  of  Germany. 

Just  as  the  question  of  Berlin  is  part  of  the 
larger  German  question,  so  the  problem  of  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  is  itself  in  turn  part  of  an  even 
larger  problem.  The  reconstruction  of  a  unified 
German  state  of  70  million  people  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  will  unquestionably  be  a  new  factor  of 
great  importance  and  far-reaching  consequences. 
This  is  why  all  the  powers  represented  here  have 
always  recognized  the  interrelationship  of 
German  reunification  and  European  security. 
Furthermore  it  has  long  been  the  view  of  the 
Three  Powers  that  no  European  security  settle- 
ment would  be  of  value  unless  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  solution  of  the  German  problem.  This  is 
because,  so  long  as  the  German  problem  remains 
unsolved,  a  basic  source  of  insecurity,  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  risk  will  continue  to  prevail. 

On  the  basis  of  a  review  of  these  interrelated 
problems  the  Western  Powers  have  developed 
proposals  which  take  into  account  the  interests  of 
Germany's  neighbors  and  of  Germany  herself  and 
which  provide  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  settlement  in  Europe.  They  are 
ready  to  discuss  these  plans  in  as  thorough  and 
painstaking  a  fashion  as  possible.  But  they  must 
press  for  a  serious  discussion  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  problem. 

Any  lasting  settlement  must  take  into  account 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  parties  concerned 
and  must  not  require  any  of  them  to  make  intoler- 
able concessions.  It  is  not  the  view  of  the  Three 
Powers  that  advantages  secured  by  one  side  should 
be  offset  by  disadvantages  accepted  by  the  other 
side.  They  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  general 
settlement  which  could  be  mutually  advantageous 
to  everybody. 

A  lasting  solution  must  be  based  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  participants.  It  cannot  be  imposed; 
it  must  be  accepted.  It  must  provide  for  free 
determination,  free  expression  of  opinion — in 
short,  a  vote.  The  West  is  aware  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  prepared  for  the  immediate  holding 
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of  free  elections  in  East  Germany.  We  are  ready 
therefore  to  agree  that  prior  to  elections  contacts 
between  East  and  West  Germans  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  order  to  discuss,  among  other  subjects, 
the  modalities  of  elections.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  basic  need  at  some  definable  point 
of  elections  as  the  means  for  achieving  reunifica- 
tion. Otherwise  there  would  be  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  popular  will  as  to  the  kind  of 
state  and  government  under  which  Germany's 
future  should  develop.  In  fact  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  an  all-German  government  so 
constituted  as  to  be  able  to  speak  with  undoubted 
authority  for  the  whole  of  the  German  people. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  complained  that 
such  a  method  would  result  in  what  they  refer 
to  as  a  mechanical  merger  which  would  auto- 
matically liquidate  what  the  East  German  regime 
describes  as  its  "social  achievements."  It  is 
certainly  not  the  intent  of  the  Western  Powers  to 
impose  on  one  part  of  Germany  the  regime  which 
prevails  in  the  other  one.  But  it  must  be  the 
German  people  themselves,  acting  through  a 
freely  chosen  government,  who  will  determine 
their  own  social  structure.  Exactly  what  that 
social  structure  will  be  cannot  be  determined  now. 
The  Three  Powers  freely  recognize,  however,  that 
the  different  social  development  of  the  two  parts 
of  Germany  itself  constitutes  a  major  problem. 

Any  settlement  must  also  assure  the  partici- 
pants that  their  own  security  will  not  be  im- 
periled. The  scales  must  not  be  tipped  against 
either  side. 

Since  there  is  an  obvious  connection  between 
the  solution  of  major  political  problems  and  dis- 
armament, the  Western  Powers  suggest  that  the 
negotiation  on  German  reunification  be  considered 
in  relation  to  general  disarmament.  They  stand 
ready  to  make  renewed  efforts  in  the  latter  field 
as  a  means  of  facilitating  progress  in  the  former. 

The  building  of  confidence  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  creating  the  basis  for  political  agreement. 
The  demonstrated  fulfillment  of  engagements  can 
contribute  greatly  to  an  increase  in  confidence. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  effective  methods 
of  verification  must  form  an  essential  element  in 
proposals  in  the  disarmament  and  security  field. 

Western  Peace  Plan 

Using  the  principles  which  I  have  discussed 
briefly  as  guidelines,  the  Western  Powers  have 


prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment a  peace  plan  containing  proposals  on 
German  reunification,  European  security,  and  a 
peace  settlement.  Its  parts  are  all  linked  to- 
gether, and  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole. 

The  Three  Powers  believe  it  possible  to  envisage 
a  new  plan  under  which  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many could  take  place  not  only  in  the  framework 
of  a  system  of  European  security  but  also  by 
stages.  In  particular,  the  plan  would  provide 
that  the  reunification  of  Germany  would  not  be- 
gin at  once  with  free  elections  but  that  these  would . 
be  preceded  by  a  preparatory  period.  During! 
this  period  a  mixed  committee  for  the  whole  of 
Germany  would  be  set  up.  This  committee  would 
be  authorized  ato  make  proposals  with  the  object 
of  facilitating  contacts  and  freedom  of  movement; 
between  the  two  parts  of  Germany.  It  would 
likewise  be  charged  with  preparing  and  propos-' 
ing  an  electoral  law  which  would  allow  for  the 
constitution  of  a  national  assembly  for  the  whole 
of  Germany  by  free  elections.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  well  known  to  hold  the  view  that  it  is 
the  two  parts  of  Germany  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted which  ought  to  prepare  German  reunifi- 
cation. In  contrast,  the  Three  Powers  feel  that 
only  freely  elected  representatives  are  competent 
to  speak  for  the  German  people  as  a  whole. 
They  believe  that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the 
Four  Powers  to  see  that  such  representatives,  who 
alone  would  have  the  necessary  authority  for  their 
task,  are  formed  into  an  all-German  government. 
The  Four  Powers  cannot  divest  themselves  of 
this  responsibility.  Nevertheless  the  Three  Pow- 
ers regard  their  present  proposal,  whereby  election 
procedures  can  be  agreed  between  members  of  the 
committee  nominated  both  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  East  German  regime,  as  a  reason- 
able compromise  designed  to  take  account  of  the 
Soviet  viewpoint.  They  trust  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  themselves  regard  it  in  the 
same  light. 

This  preparatory  period  would  likewise  be  uti- 
lized to  establish  the  first  bases  of  a  system  of 
European  security.  At  the  end  of  the  initial 
phase,  which  could  be  at  the  end  of  the  present 
conference,  the  Four  Powers  would  enter  into 
formal  undertakings  not  to  have  recourse  to  force 
and  to  refuse  help  to  any  aggressor.  At  the  same 
time  they  would  agree  upon  arrangements  for 
consultation  and  conciliation  among  the  interested 
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parties.  Finally  they  would  jointly  suggest  a 
•esumption  of  negotiations  on  general  disarma- 
nent  in  conditions  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Then,  during  the  preparatory  period,  positive 
neasures  would  be  taken  in  the  field  of  European 
security.  These  could  be  envisaged  as  follows: 
irrangements  to  secure  in  the  remainder  of  Ger- 
many and  in  other  European  countries  to  the  East 
;he  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  chemical, 
biological,  and  nuclear  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion now  accepted  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Grermany;  exchange  of  information  on  armed 
forces;  overall  limitation  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments  to  agreed  levels ;  measures  against  sur- 
prise attack  in  agreed  areas  throughout  the  world ; 
and  the  working  out  of  a  system  of  inspection. 

At  the  end  of  this  preparatory  period  free  elec- 
tions would  take  place,  a  national  assembly  would 
be  constituted,  and  a  government  for  the  whole  of 
Germany  would  be  formed.  At  the  same  time 
new  security  measures  would  enter  into  force. 
These  would  relate  particularly  to  the  fixing  of 
ceilings  on  armed  forces,  foreign  as  well  as  na- 
tional, stationed  in  certain  parts  of  Europe. 
There  would  be  provisions  for  an  effective  inspec- 
tion and  verification  system. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  Berlin.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  itself  taken  the  initiative 
in  raising  this  question.  The  Three  Powers  be- 
lieve that  any  further  agreement  relating  to  Ber- 
lin should,  both  in  logic  and  in  equity,  apply  to 
the  whole  of  Berlin  and  not  merely  to  West  Berlin, 
as  the  Soviet  Government  has  proposed.  They 
believe  that  the  reunification  of  Berlin,  which  is 
what  they  suggest,  should  be  a  first  step  toward 
German  reunification.  In  short,  what  they  pro- 
pose is  that  the  reunification  of  Berlin  should  be 
the  forerunner  and  microcosm  of  the  reunification 
of  Germany  as  a  whole. 

It  is  on  these  bases,  which  provide  in  advance 
the  principal  clauses  of  a  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lem arising  from  the  last  war,  that  the  remaining 
provisions  for  the  final  peace  settlement  could  be 
negotiated. 

Such  are  the  broad  lines  of  the  plan  which  the 
Western  Powers  present  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
examination. 

An  examination  of  the  plan  which  I  have  just 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  clearly  shows  that  our  Governments  have 


gone  very  far  to  meet  Soviet  preoccupations.  My 
colleagues  and  I  will  have  an  opportunity  during 
the  discussions  to  point  out  the  important  modi- 
fications which  have  been  made  to  our  1955  pro- 
posals in  order  to  take  account  of  Soviet  views. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  for  its  part  make  a  comparable  effort  and 
thus  make  it  possible  to  find  at  last  a  basis  for 
mutual  understanding. 


TEXT  OF  WESTERN  PEACE  PLAN 

Press  release  331  dated  May  14 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  of  America  are  convinced  of  the  urgent 
need  for  a  settlement  of  the  German  problem.  They  de- 
sire to  seek,  in  such  a  settlement,  progressive  solutions 
which  would  bring  about  German  reunification  and  secu- 
rity in  Europe.  Moreover  they  believe  that  progress  on 
each  of  the  problems  of  general  disarmament,  European 
security  and  a  political  settlement  in  Europe  affects  the 
degree  of  progress  possible  in  the  solution  of  each  of  the 
other  problems. 

They  accordingly  propose  to  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  an  agreement  between 
the  Four  Governments  which  would  include  the  measures 
outlined  below  relating  to  a  general  settlement  of  the 
problems  at  issue.  The  measures  envisaged  are  closely 
interrelated  and  the  present  proposals  are  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  an  inseparable  whole.  They  would  come  into 
effect  progressively  at  the  stages  indicated. 

Stage  I 
Reunification 

1.  The  Four  Powers  would  establish  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  consultation  among  the  parties  to  supervise  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  and  to  settle  any  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  before  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
settlement  with  a  reunified  Germany. 

2.  With  regard  to  Berlin,  the  Four  Powers  would  agree 
that: 

(a)  Berlin  is  one  city  and  belongs  to  all  of  Germany. 
East  and  West  Berlin  should,  therefore,  be  united 
through  free  elections  held  under  quadripartite  or 
UN  supervision.  A  freely  elected  Council  would 
be  formed  for  the  whole  of  Berlin  until  German 
reunification  was  achieved  and  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards it.  Thus  Berlin  would  be  retained  as  the 
future  capital  of  a  reunified  Germany. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Four 
Powers,  (with  voting  procedures  as  adopted  by  the 
Allied  authorities  in  Vienna),  the  freely  elected 
Berlin  Council  would  be  free  to  administer  the 
city. 

(c)  The  freedom  and  integrity  of  the  united  city  of 
Berlin  and  access  thereto  would  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Four  Powers  who  would  continue  to  be  en- 
titled as  at  present  to  station  troops  in  Berlin. 
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(d)  The  Four  Powers  would  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  carry  out  during  Stages  I  and  II  of  the  "Phased 
Plan"  the  measures  described  in  (a)  to  (c)  above. 

Security 

3.  In  a  common  declaration,  with  which  other  interested 
states  would  be  invited  to  associate  themselves,  they 
would  undertake  to : 

(a)  settle,  by  peaceful  means,  any  international  dis- 
pute in  which  they  may  be  involved  with  any 
other  party ; 

(b)  refrain  from  the  use  of  force  in  any  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations ; 

(c)  withhold  assistance,  military  or  economic,  to  an 
aggressor. 

4.  In  order  to  facilitate  further  the  solution  of  political 
problems  and  the  improvement  of  international  relations, 
the  Four  Powers  would,  in  an  appropriate  forum,  initi- 
ate discussion  of  possible  staged  and  controlled  com- 
prehensive disarmament  measures. 

5.  The  Four  Powers  would  arrange  discussions  to  de- 
velop procedures  for  exchanging  information  in  Stage 
II  on  military  forces  in  agreed  areas  of  Europe. 

Stage  II 
Reunification 

6.  Bearing  in  mind  the  complex  issues  involved  in  re- 
unification, a  transitional  period  would  be  agreed.  The 
Four  Powers  would  set  up  a  Mixed  German  Committee. 

7.  The  Mixed  Committee  would  consist  of  25  members 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  10  members 
from  the  so-called  "German  Democratic  Republic". 
These  members  would  be  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  authorities  of  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Republic  respectively. 

8.  The  Mixed  Committee  would  take  its  decisions  by  a 
three  quarter  majority. 

9.  The  Mixed  Committee  would  be  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  formulating  proposals : 

(a)  to  coordinate  and  expand  technical  contact  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  Germany ; 

(b)  to  ensure  the  free  movement  of  persons,  ideas  and 
publications  between  the  two  parts  of  Germany; 

(c)  to  ensure  and  guarantee  human  rights  in  both 
parts  of  Germany ; 

(d)  for  a  draft  law  providing  for  general,  free  and 
secret    elections    under    independent    supervision. 

10.  The  Mixed  Committee  would  transmit  any  pro- 
posals made  by  it  under  subparagraphs  (a)  to  (c)  in- 
clusive of  paragraph  9  above  to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties in  both  parts  of  Germany.  Such  proposals,  if  no 
objections  are  raised  with  respect  of  them,  should  be  im- 
plemented as  appropriate  in  both  parts  of  Germany. 

11.  (a)  Any   agreed   proposal   for   an   electoral   law   in 

accordance   with    sub-paragraph    (d)    of   para- 
graph 9  above  would  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite 
in  both  parts  of  Germany, 
(b)  If  within  one  year  no  such  draft  law  had  been 


formulated  by  the  Committee,  the  group  of  mem- 
bers from  the  Federal  Republic  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  group  of  members  from  the  so-called 
German  Democratic  Republic  on  the  other  would 
each  formulate  a  draft  law  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members.  These  two  draft  laws 
would  then  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  as  alter- 
natives. The  electoral  area  for  each  draft  law 
would  consist  of  both  parts  of  Germany. 

(c)  If  any  proposal  for  an  electoral  law  obtained  a 
majority  of  valid  votes  in  each  of  the  two  parts 
of  Germany,  it  would  acquire  the  force  of  law  and 
be  directly  applicable  for  the  entire  electoral  area. 

(d)  The  Four  Powers  would,  at  the  time  of  signa- 
ture of  the  agreement,  expressly  authorize  the 
competent  German  authorities  to  promulgate  any 
electoral  law  so  approved. 

(e)  The  Four  Powers  would  adopt  a  statute  pro-, 
viding  for  the  supervision  of  the  plebiscite. 

12.  If  all-German  elections  had  not  been  held  on  or 
before  the  termination  of  a  thirty  months'  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  the 
Four  Powers  would  determine  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  Committee. 

Security 

13.  An  exchange  of  information  on  military  forces  in  the 
areas  referred  to  in  paragraph  5  above  would  be 
undertaken. 

14.  The  Four  Powers  would  restrict  or  reduce  their 
armed  forces  to  agreed  maximum  limits,  for  example, 
United  States  2,500,000 ;  Soviet  Union  2,500,000.  During 
this  same  period,  these  states  would  place  in  storage 
depots,  within  their  own  territories  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  international  control  organization,  specific 
quantities  of  designated  types  of  armaments  to  be  agreed 
upon  and  set  forth  in  lists  annexed  to  the  agreement 

15.  The  Four  Powers  would  be  prepared  to  negotiate  on 
a  further  limitation  of  their  armed  forces  and  armaments 
to  become  effective  in  Stage  III  subject  to: 

(a)  verification  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  14  above; 

(b)  agreement  by  other  essential  states  to  accept  limits 
on  their  armed  forces  and  armaments,  fixed  in 
relation  to  the  limits  of  the  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments of  the  Four  Powers; 

(c)  installation  of  an  inspection  and  control  system  to 
verify  compliance  with  all  agreed  security 
measures. 

16.  Measures  of  inspection  and  observation  against  sur- 
prise attack,  helped  by  such  technical  devices  as  over- 
lapping radar  systems,  could  be  undertaken  in  such 
geographical  areas  throughout  the  world  as  may  be 
agreed  by  the  Four  Powers  and  other  states  concerned. 

17.  Since  in  1954  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  re- 
nounced the  production  of  chemical,  biological  and 
nuclear  weapons,  the  Four  Powers  will  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  might  be  appropriate  to  secure  similar 
measures  of  renunciation  in  the  remainder  of  Germany 
and  in  other  European  countries  to  the  East. 

18.  Inspection  systems  would  be  worked  out  for  ensuring 
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compliance  with  the  appropriate  security  measures  en- 
visaged in  Stage  III. 

Stage  III 
Reunification 

19.  Not  later  than  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  signature 
of  the  agreement  elections  for  an  all-German  Assembly 
would  be  held  in  both  parts  of  Germany  under  the  terms 
of  the  electoral  law  drafted  by  the  Mixed  Committee, 
approved  by  the  Four  Powers  and  adopted  by  the  German 
people  in  a  plebiscite  (in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
in  Stage  II  above). 

20.  The  elections  would  be  supervised  by  a  supervisory 
commission  and  supervisory  teams  throughout  all  of 
Germany.  The  commission  and  teams  would  be  composed 
of  either  (a)  United  Nations  Personnel  and  representa- 
tives of  both  parts  of  Germany,  or  (b)  representatives 
of  the  Four  Powers  and  representatives  of  both  parts  of 
Germany. 

21.  The  all-German  Assembly  would  have  the  task  of 
drafting  an  all-German  constitution.  It  would  exercise 
such  powers  as  are  necessary  to  establish  and  secure  a 
liberal,  democratic  and  federative  system. 

22.  As  soon  as  an  all-German  Government  has  been 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  above-mentioned  constitution 
it  would  replace  the  governments  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic and  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
would  have: 

(a)  full  freedom  of  decision  in  regard  to  internal  and 
external  affairs,  subject  to  the  rights  retained  by 
the  Four  Powers  as  stipulated  in  paragraph  23 
below ; 

(b)  responsibility  for  negotiating,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  its  establishment,  an  all-German  Peace 
Treaty. 

23.  Pending  the  signature  of  a  Peace  Treaty  with  an 
all-German  Government  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  all- 
German  constitution,  the  Four  Powers  would  retain  only 
those  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  which  relate  to 
Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole,  including  reunification 
and  a  peace  settlement  and,  as  now  exercised,  to  the 
stationing  of  armed  forces  in  Germany  and  the  protection 
of  their  security. 

Security 

24.  Implementation  of  the  following  security  provisions 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  effective 
control  and  inspection  systems  to  assure  verification  and 
upon  the  agreement,  where  appropriate,  of  the  all-German 
Government  to  the  security  measures  called  for  in  Stage 
III. 

25.  Upon   the   establishment  of   an  all-German   Govern- 
\  merit,  the  Four  Powers  and  such  other  countries  as  are 

directly  concerned  would  agree  that  in  a  zone  compris- 
lng  areas  of  comparable  size  and  depth  and  importance 
on  either  side  of  a  line  to  be  mutually  determined, 
agreed  ceilings  for  the  indigenous  and  non-indigenous 
forces  would  be  put  into  effect. 

26.  After  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  no  party  would 
station  forces  in  any  country  in  this  area  without  the 
consent  of  the  country  involved.  Upon  the  request  of 
the  country  involved,  any  party  so  stationing  forces  would 
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withdraw  them  within  a  stated  period  and  would  under- 
take the  obligation  not  to  send  forces  to  that  country 
again  without  the  consent  of  the  government  of  that 
country. 

27.  Should  the  all-German  Government  decide  to  adhere 
to  any  security  pact : 

(a)  there  might  be  special  measures  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  military  forces  and  installations  in 
the  area  which  lies  closest  to  the  frontiers  be- 
tween a  reunited  Germany  and  countries  which 
are  members  of  another  security  pact ; 

(b)  the  Four  Powers  would  be  prepared  to  join  with 
other  parties  to  European  security  arrangements 
in  additional  mutual  obligations,  covering  es- 
pecially the  obligation  to  react  against  aggressions ; 

(c)  the  Four  Powers  would  be  prepared  to  join  with 
other  parties  to  European  security  arrangements 
herein  described  in  giving  an  assurance  that  they 
would  not  advance  their  forces  beyond  the  former 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  parts  of 
Germany. 

28.  Providing  that  the  limitations  and  conditions  set  forth 
on  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  Stage  II  are  met, 
the  Four  Powers  would  further  limit  their  armed  forces 
together  with  corresponding  reduction  on  armaments  to 
agreed  maximum  levels,  for  example  U.S.  2,100,000;  and 
U.S.S.R.  2,100,000.  Reductions  in  the  armed  forces  and 
armaments  of  other  essential  states  to  agreed  levels 
would  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  15  of  Stage  II. 

29.  After  verified  compliance  with  the  above  limitations, 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  negotiations  would 
be  undertaken  on  further  limitations  (for  example,  U.S. 
1,700,000;  and  U.S.S.R.  1,700,000)  together  with  corre- 
sponding reductions  on  armaments.  The  levels  of  armed 
forces  and  armaments  of  other  essential  states  would  be 
specified  at  the  same  time  through  negotiations  with 
them. 

30.  The  measures  provided  for  above  would  be  harmo- 
nized with  general  disarmament  plans  so  as  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  general  framework. 

31.  All  of  the  security  measures  of  the  "Phased  Plan" 
would  continue  in  force  as  long  as  the  control  system 
is  operative  and  effective  and  the  security  provisions  are 
being  fulfilled  and  observed. 

Stage  IV 

Since  a  final  Peace  Settlement  can  only  be  concluded 
with  a  Government  representing  all  Germany,  it  should 
be  concluded  at  this  stage.  The  Settlement  should  be 
open  to  signature  by  all  states  members  of  the  U.N. 
which  were  at  war  with  Germany.  The  'Settlement 
should  enter  into  force  when  ratified  by  the  Four  Powers 
and  by  Germany. 


U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  8 
(press  release  317)  the  following  U.S.  delegation 
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to  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  beginning 
at  Geneva  on  May  11. 

Head  of  Delegation 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Secretary  of  State 

Members  of  Delegation 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

European  Affairs 
Llewellyn  E.   Thompson,   American  Ambassador  to  the 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Principal  Advisers 

Loftus  Becker,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State 
Andrew  H.   Berding,   Assistant   Secretary  of  State  for 

Public  Affairs 
John  N.   Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 

International  Security  Affairs 
G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 

State  (coordinator) 
Gerard  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Policy 

Planning 
Charles   A.    Sullivan,   Deputy  'Special  Assistant  to   the 

Secretary    of    State    for    Disarmament    and    Atomic 

Energy 
Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs 

Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  H.  McElroy  will  be 
available  to  participate  at  a  later  date  as  neces- 
sary. 


U.S.  Lifts  Restriction 
on  Travel  to  Bulgaria 

Press  release  322  dated  May  12 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  12 
that  effective  immediately  the  restriction  hitherto 
applicable  with  regard  to  U.S.  passports  for 
travel  to  and  in  Bulgaria  will  no  longer  be  in 
force.1 

The  restrictive  endorsement  regarding  Bulgaria 
which  now  appears  in  all  U.S.  passports  wall  be 
canceled  at  such  time  as  the  passport  is  renewed 
or  upon  specific  request.  Such  requests,  accompa- 
nied by  the  passport,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Passport  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  or  to  the  Pass- 
port Agency  at  New  York  City,  Boston,  Miami, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  or  San  Fran- 


cisco.    Persons  abroad  should  direct  requests  tc 
the  nearest  U.S.  consular  office. 


U.S.  Invites  Soviets  To  Negotiate 
Extension  of  Exchange  Agreement 

Press  release  336  dated  May  15 

The  Department  of  State  has  proposed  to  the 
Soviet  Government  that  negotiations  be  under- 
taken in  late  June  or  early  July  of  this  year  con- 
cerning extension  of  the  exchange  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  This  agreement  on  ex^ 
changes  in  the  cultural,  technical,  and  educational 
fields  was  signed  January  27, 1958,1  and  provided 
for  a  program  extending  over  a  2-year  period. 

The  text  of  the  Department's  aide  memoire,  de- 
livered May  15,2  is  as  follows : 

The  Department  of  State  has  the  honor  to  refer  tq 
conversations  which  have  taken  place  during  recent 
months  between  officials  of  the  United  States  Govern, 
ment  on  the  one  hand,  and  officials  of  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  other, 
concerning  the  desirability  of  negotiating  an  extension 
of  the  Cultural,  Technical,  and  Educational  Exchange 
Agreement  between  the  two  countries  signed  January  27, 
1958,  in  Washington. 

The  Department  of  State  after  careful  consideration 
of  this  matter  has  decided  that  such  negotiations  are 
desirable  and  is  prepared  to  commence  them  in  late  June 
or  early  July  of  this  year,  thus  providing  both  sides  an 
opportunity  for  necessary  preparations  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  governments  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  proposed  extensions. 

The  matter  of  the  locus  of  negotiations  confronts  the 
United  States  with  difficult  technical  problems  which  we 
believe  will  be  sympathetically  understood  by  the  Soviet 
side.  Therefore  while  the  Department  of  State  recog- 
nizes that  the  Soviet  proposal  that  negotiations  take  place 
in  Moscow  is  entirely  reasonable,  it  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  to 
enter  into  negotiations  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Most  of  the  exchanges  enumerated  in  the  pres- 
ent agreement  have  already  been  carried  out,  to- 
gether w7ith  many  others  which  were  developed 
since  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  In  proposing 
negotiations  for  extension  of  the  agreement  the 
United  States  Government  reaffirms  its  belief  in 
the  value  of  the  exchange  program. 


V* 


1  For  an  announcement  of  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Bulgaria,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  13,  1959, 
p.  512. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  195S,  p.  243. 
3  Handed  to  Soviet  Ambassador  Mikhail  A.  Menshikov 
at  Washington  by  Ambassador  William  S.  B.  Lacy. 
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Freedom  and  the  Search  for  Peace 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower 1 

Any  man  privileged  to  receive  from  his  fellow 
veterans  an  award  signifying  their  respect  for  his 
efforts  to  promote  peace  should  indeed  be  proud. 
Moreover,  he  should  be  very  humble. 

Any  man  who  was  part  of  the  war  must  under- 
stand and  must  forever  have  engraved  in  his 
heart  the  truth  that  our  opportunity  to  promote 
peace  and  to  develop  peaceful  mechanisms  was 
earned  for  us  in  the  war  by  the  sacrifices  of  thou- 
sands— of  millions.  When  I  think  of  the  bravery 
and  courage  of  men  at  war,  for  some  reason  I  don't 
think  so  much  of  the  bombardments  or  of  the 
critical  or  dramatic  moments  that  occurred  to 
everyone.  Instead,  the  picture  I  get  is  one  of 
endurance,  faithfulness,  duty,  loyalty — the  soldier 
slogging  his  way  toward  the  front  in  the  rain,  in 
the  mud,  blue-lipped,  often  muddy-faced, 
drenched,  miserable,  with  never  the  thought 
crossing  his  mind  that  he  should  lay  down  his 
burden  er  his  task. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  thing  he  should  always 
have:  the  knowledge  of  why  he  is  fighting  and 
the  knowledge  that  his  great  country,  signified 
by  this  lovely  flag,  is  always  behind  him. 

We  have  too  often  forgotten  our  responsibility 
'for  doing  that  for  the  soldier.  Sometimes  we 
have  not  told  him  why  men  have  been  called  to 
sacrifice  everything,  including  life,  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  which  means  the  cause  of  peace. 

Freedom  means  to  live  and  to  let  live.  Free- 
dom does  not  seek  to  dominate.  It  wants  no  sway 
of  power  over  others.  It  wants  the  right  for  each 
;  individual  to  develop  himself  to  the  full  power  of 
the  rising  opportunities  that  our  God  has  given 


1  Made  before  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  1  (White  House  press 
release).  President  Eisenhower  received  the  1958  World 
Peace  Award  on  this  occasion. 


us.  This  is  what  freedom  wants,  and  the  boy 
should,  from  babyhood,  be  taught  that — all  of  us 
should  be  taught  that. 

Freedom  has  been  defined  as  the  opportunity 
for  self-discipline.  Other  forms  of  discipline  are 
imposed,  but  in  freedom  we  must  have  self- dis- 
cipline. Therefore  a  soldier  goes  to  his  task  be- 
cause he  feels  within  himself  the  duty  to  do  it,  to 
discipline  himself,  not  to  respond  merely  to  the 
methods  of  tyranny  and  dictatorship. 

So,  as  I  think  of  the  soldier,  struggling,  lying 
in  the  mud  to  get  some  rest,  I  think  sometimes  of 
ourselves.  Have  we  the  courage,  the  stamina,  the 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  understanding  of  what 
freedom  and  peace  truly  mean?  Have  we  got 
the  courage  and  the  stamina  to  continue  everlast- 
ingly to  carry  on  the  search  for  peace,  a  peace  with 
justice? 

There  is  nothing  jingoistic  in  America's  ambi- 
tions. She  seeks  only  for  others  the  rights,  the 
privileges,  and  the  freedoms  that  she  maintains 
for  herself  and  will  defend  with  everything  she 
has. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one  thing  we  must 
keep  always  in  our  understanding  and  in  our 
hearts. 

Freedom  is  not  something  that  we  keep  just 
because  this  flag  is  so  beautiful.  As  the  commen- 
tator said  in  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
flag,  the  flag  is  what  we  make  it. 

Peace  is  what  we  make  it. 

Are  we  ready  to  sacrifice  for  it  ?  Are  we  ready 
to  dig  in  our  pocketbooks  ?  Are  we  ready  to  give 
our  efforts  in  intelligence  and  everything  we  have 
to  create  the  conditions  under  which  all  men  can 
enjoy  the  f ruitfulness  of  the  earth,  under  the  kind 
of  conditions  that  we  think  of  when  at  Christmas 
time  we  say,  "Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will 
everywhere"  ? 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  proud  I  am  to  have  this 
emblem.     I  wish  I  were  worthy  of  it. 

Thank  you. 
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Just  Compensation  in  Expropriation  Cases:  Decline  and  Partial  Recovery 


by  Loftus  Becker 
Legal  Adviser 1 


We  all  agree  that  the  rule  of  law  must  govern 
in  dealings  between  nations.  We  all  are  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  any  other  course :  consequences 
which  have  been  made  manifest  by  two  world 
wars  in  a  span  of  less  than  50  years ;  consequences 
which  were  appalling  enough  then  but  which  now, 
in  a  nuclear  age,  have  become  almost  too  horrible 
to  contemplate. 

This  society  is  dedicated  to  promoting  and 
strengthening  the  rule  of  law  in  the  realm  of  in- 
ternational affairs.  That  is  its  stated  purpose,  its 
true  raison  d'etre.  That  is  why  we  have  gathered 
here  these  past  few  days;  it  is  why  we  are  here 
this  evening.  As  practical  men,  we  know  this 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not  something 
to  be  done  by  fits  and  starts.  It  is  a  continuing 
process.  It  must  be  tended  to  constantly.  Other- 
wise much  that  has  been  gained  may  be  lost ;  the 
accomplishments  of  past  years  can  quickly  wither 
away  from  want  of  care. 

By  nature  and  tradition  we  tend  to  be  an  op- 
timistic people.  To  us  the  idea  of  progress,  of 
strong,  steadfast  advance  toward  a  known  goal,  is 
almost  second  nature.  Correspondingly,  the  idea 
of  retrogression  is  repugnant  to  us.  Nonetheless, 
setbacks  occur  here  in  our  chosen  field  even  as  they 
do  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor.  While 
some  may  come  about  because  of  our  failings,  for 
the  most  part  they  are  caused  by  events  far  be- 
yond our  power  to  control.  But  whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  whenever  a  vital  principle  of  in- 
ternational law  is  flouted  or  broken,  our  duty  is 

Address  made  before  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  2  (press  re- 
lease 300). 


plain.  We  must  do  our  best  to  mend  the  break, 
to  restore  and  revitalize  the  principle  that  has 
suffered  harm. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  in  generali- 
ties this  evening.  Instead,  I  wish  to  consider  with 
you  a  specific  example  of  how  a  once-strong  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  has  become  vitiated  in 
recent  years  by  the  pressure  of  events  and  the  at- 
tacks of  hostile  forces  and  how  the  slow,  painful 
process  of  restoring  it  to  its  former  vitality  is 
gaining  headway.  This  example,  I  am  sure,  is  of 
interest  to  all  of  us.  It  is  taken  from  the  vital 
field  of  property  protection.  It  is,  I  think  we  will 
all  agree,  the  core  principle  of  international  law 
in  that  field :  that  the  property  of  foreigners  may 
not  be  taken  by  the  state  without  the  payment  of 
just  compensation.  Moreover,  this  principle  is  the 
very  foundation  stone  of  any  structure  for  prop- 
erty protection,  and  without  it  the  economic  de- 
velopment so  ardently  desired  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world  will  be  slow  to  come. 

Before  the  First  World  War  there  was  little 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  this  principle.  For  the 
most  part,  governments  and  peoples  accepted  it 
and  looked  upon  it  as  embedded  in  customary  in- 
ternational law.  Its  basis  in  considerations  of 
reason,  equity,  and  justice  was  so  obvious  that  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  principle  was  virtually  tacit 
in  character.  That  the  principle  was  a  valid  part 
of  international  law  simply  went  without  saying. 

Breaches  of  Rule  of  Property  Protection 

The  first  important  breach  of  this  vital  rule 
came  in  the  aftermath  of  war.  In  1917  the  So- 
viet Government  abolished  private  property  in 
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land.  Within  the  next  few  years  it  nationalized 
banks,  mines,  and  industry  at  large.  In  all  cases 
the  terms  were  the  same :  no  compensation  to  the 
owners,  whether  Russian  or  foreign.  The  Soviet 
axpropriations  were  but  the  first  of  a  dreary  suc- 
cession of  such  takings  in  the  period  between  the 
wars,  justified  variously  on  grounds  of  political 
theory,  economic  necessity,  or  social  reform. 

Just  by  way  of  reminder  of  how  extensive  this 
process  of  nationalization  with  less  than  full  com- 
pensation was,  let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  No 
less  than  five  Eastern  European  countries  expro- 
priated land  in  the  course  of  agrarian  reform  pro- 
grams. Nazi  Germany  confiscated  the  property  of 
Jews  wherever  found  and  systematically  absorbed 
private  properties  in  countries  it  occupied.  Mex- 
ico expropriated  oil  properties  and  farm  and 
ranch  lands.  As  we  all  know,  the  Second  World 
War  accelerated  the  process,  and  it  still  continues. 
There  is  little  need  to  elaborate.  The  names  and 
episodes  are  fresh  in  our  memory :  the  satellites, 
the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  the  Suez  Canal ; 
and  recently  Indonesia  has  taken  complete  pos- 
session and  control  of  most  Dutch-owned  proper- 
ties, although  not  title  thereto,  with  a  provision 
for  compensation  but  without  any  real  steps  hav- 
ing been  taken  to  implement  it. 

My  reason  in  citing  this  factual  record  is  not  to 
imply  that  we  necessarily  condemn  nationaliza- 
tion as  such.  Lest  there  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing on  this  point,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  before 
the  Inter- American  Bar  Association  a  few  weeks 
ago.2  I  am  not  taking  issue  with  the  right  of  any 
country  to  take  private  property  for  public  pur- 
poses upon  payment  of  just  compensation.  The 
right  of  a  country  to  do  that  is  not  and  never  has 
been  an  issue.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  an 
effort  which  has  been  made  by  some,  including,  re- 
grettably, a  number  of  international  lawyers,  to 
establish  legal  principles  which  can  support  and 
exonerate  the  taking  of  private  property  without 
J  just  compensation. 

That  is  the  significance  of  the  actions  I  have 
1  just  cataloged.  They  have  seen  not  only  a  deteri- 
oration in  the  practice  of  states;  they  have  seen 
|  an  erosion  of  the  basic  legal  principle  involved. 
States  have  taken  foreign  property  without  com- 
pensation, or  they  have  offered  only  partial  com- 


'  Bulletin  of  May  11,  1959,  p.  666. 
June  I,  J  959 


pensation,  or  they  have  promised  just  compensa- 
tion but  through  one  device  or  another  have 
managed  to  evade  this  responsibility.  In  one  case 
a  promise  of  full  indemnification  was  reduced  by 
numerous  financial  manipulations  and  devalua- 
tions to  an  actual  payment  of  1  percent  of  the  real 
value  of  the  expropriated  property. 

A  Variety  of  Justifications 

States  have  advanced  a  variety  of  justifications 
for  taking  foreign  property  without  just  compen- 
sation. They  assert  the  overriding  social  impor- 
tance of  the  purposes  for  which  the  property  is 
taken.  They  plead  inability  to  pay.  They  claim 
that  the  principle  of  national  treatment  is  fair  and 
sufficient  in  the  circumstances,  that  the  foreigner 
is  not  entitled  to  more  than  the  citizen.  They 
erect  a  convenient  distinction  between  individual 
expropriations  and  those  having  a  general  or  im- 
personal character,  and  insist  that  partial  compen- 
sation is  right  and  lawful  for  the  latter.  Sig- 
nificantly, but  not  surprisingly,  they  deny  that 
just  compensation  is  a  valid  rule  of  international 
law,  at  least  for  general  nationalization  programs. 
They  strive  instead  to  clothe  concepts  of  partial 
compensation  with  the  dignity  and  the  force  of 
international  law. 

These  claims  are  nothing  new.  Nor  are  they 
exclusively  a  product  of  the  recent  postwar  period. 
The  Soviet  Union  consistently  denied  any  obliga- 
tion, under  international  law  or  otherwise,  to  pay 
any  compensation  whatsoever  for  foreign  prop- 
erty seized  in  the  1917  nationalizations,  although 
later  it  agreed  for  reasons  of  convenience  to  var- 
ious settlement  arrangements. 

Again,  in  1929,  discussion  of  the  rules  of  just 
compensation  in  international  law  at  the  Paris 
Conference  on  the  Treatment  of  Foreigners 
evoked  a  clash  between  defenders  of  the  rule  of 
just  compensation  and  states  which  insisted  that 
there  were  no  rules  of  international  law  dealing 
with  general  expropriations  and  that  the  most 
a  state  was  obliged  to  do  was  to  grant  national 
treatment.  Proposals  upholding  the  principle  of 
"equitable"  compensation  were  voted  down  by 
large  majorities. 

Again,  in  the  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  1938  the  Government  of  the 
latter  asserted  that, 

There  does  not  exist  in  international  law  any  principle 
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universally  accepted  by  countries,  nor  by  the  writers  of 
treatises  on  this  subject,  that  would  render  obligatory 
the  giving  of  adequate  compensation  for  expropriations 
of  a  general  and  impersonal  character.* 

In  the  recent  postwar  period  states  have  little 
more  than  elaborated  upon  these  assertions  basic 
to  the  defense  of  partial  compensation — or  no 
compensation  at  all.  The  practice  of  states,  how- 
ever regrettable,  is  understandable  when  the  welter 
of  pressures,  political,  economic,  social,  ideologi- 
cal, that  bear  upon  a  government,  especially  in 
times  of  war  or  depression  or  social  revolution,  is 
kept  in  mind. 

Concept  of  Partial  Compensation 

What  is  less  understandable,  and  perhaps  even 
more  regrettable,  is  the  extent  to  which  some  pub- 
licists, writers,  and  teachers  of  international  law 
have  lent  their  prestige  and  support  to  the  con- 
cept of  partial  compensation.  In  fact,  a  fairly 
coherent  body  of  relativist  theory  has  built  up, 
mainly  but  not  entirely  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  in  support  of  partial  compensation. 
This  doctrine  has  been  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  * 

Authors  on  international  law  who  support  the  theory 
that  in  certain  circumstances  payment  of  mere  partial 
compensation  is  admissible  distinguish  between  expro- 
priations of  a  general  nature  and  so-called  individual 
expropriations. 

In  the  first  group  .  .  .  they  classify  all  expropriations 
carried  out  in  connection  with  a  modification  of  the  eco- 
nomic or  social  structure  of  a  particular  State,  and  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  in  such  cases  the  State  fulfills  its 
obligations  as  to  payment  of  compensation  by  payment 
of  such  compensation  as  is  reasonable  in  the  circum- 
stances. They  take  the  view  that  international  law  can- 
not set  its  face  against  the  development  of  social  forms 
by  imposing  an  obligation  to  pay  compensation  to  an 
extent  usually  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  nationalizing  State. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  this  notion 
makes  it  plain  that  the  same  chain  of  reasoning 
could  be  used  with  equal  ease  to  defend  the  prop- 
osition that  there  is  no  obligation  under  interna- 
tional law  to  pay  any  compensation  whatsoever. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  particularly  dis- 


*  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1938,  vol.  V, 
p.  680. 

'  International  Law  Association,  "The  Legal  Effects  of 
Nationalizations  Enacted  by  Foreign  States,"  Netherlands 
Branch  Committee  Report  (1958) ,  p.  24. 


turbing  that  so  many  international  lawyers  of 
countries  whose  governments  stanchly  uphold  the  i 
rule  of  just  compensation  have  sought  to  justify  ! 
or  condone  partial  compensation.  As  early  as 
1937,  a  distinguished  English  publicist,  Sir 
Hersch  Lauterpacht,  advocated  partial  compen- 1 
sation  in  the  case  of  takings  in  the  course  of 
effecting  fundamental  social  reforms.  He  argued 
pragmatically  that  full  compensation  could  in 
effect  nullify  the  proposed  reform  and  saw  justi- 
fication for  payment  of  less  than  full  compensa- 
tion to  the  foreigner  by  analogy  to  the  lack  of 
obligation  to  compensate  neutrals  for  property  de-| 
stroyed  in  time  of  war.  In  the  same  year  the 
Belgian  scholar,  Georges  Kaeckenbeeck,  advanced 
much  the  same  idea. 

In  the  postwar  period  the  French  publicist 
Friedman  went  far  in  defense  of  partial  com- 
pensation on  pragmatic  grounds,  most  notably ; 
the  practice  of  states,  which  he  regards  as  the- 
sole  source  of  international  law.  The  focal  point 
of  his  position,  however,  appears  to  be  denial  of 
any  obligation  to  respect  acquired  rights,  espe- 
cially respect  for  rights  acquired  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  a  subsequent  law.  Any  such  obli- 
gation he  simply  dismisses  as  discredited  theory, 
based  in  turn  on  the  idea  of  the  immutability  of 
objective  law,  which  no  one  can  seriously  main- 
tain.5 Somewhat  less  extreme  positions  in  favor 
of  the  idea  of  partial  compensation  when  the  ex- 
propriation is  of  a  general  nature  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  other  French  publicists,  by  the  Swiss 
publicist,  R.  L.  Bendschedler,  and  even  by  a  few 
American  writers. 

Shift  in  Climate  of  Opinion 

Strong  support  for  partial  compensation  was 
advanced  by  the  French  scholar,  Albert  de  la 
Pradelle,  in  a  project  prepared  in  1951  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 
Significantly,  however,  this  project  came  under 
sharp  attack,  particularly  by  the  Netherlands 
scholar,  Jan  Verzijl,  who  wrote  that  he  refused 
to  accept  the  current  notions  that  states  can  en- 
rich themselves  at  the  expense  of  foreigners  as 
a  rule  that  deserves  sanction  by  international  law. 
At  the  Institute's  conference  at  Siena  in  1952 
there  was  such  sharp  cleavage  between  advocates 


5  8.    Friedman,    Expropriation    in   International   Law 
(1953),  pp.  206-207. 
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and  critics  of  De  la  Pradelle's  project  that  it  had 
to  be  dropped. 

The  issue  was  brought  home  even  more  strik- 
ingly in  the  same  year  when  Uruguay  and  Bolivia 
introduced  in  the  United  Nations  a  resolution  on 
the  right  of  states  to  nationalize  and  freely  ex- 
ploit their  natural  wealth.  As  you  may  remem- 
ber, this  resolution,  which  initially  contained  no 
reference  to  compensation,  precipitated  a  full- 
dress  debate.  Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  debate 
was  the  United  States  proposal  for  amendments 
that  would  write  the  rule  of  just  compensation 
into  the  resolution  clearly  and  explicitly.6  Al- 
though these  proposals  lost  out  and  the  resolu- 
tion as  adopted  was  something  we  did  not  care  to 
jndorse,  the  U.N.  debate  led  to  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  principle  and  full  exploration  of  the 
undesirable  implications  of  the  idea  of  partial 
compensation. 

Whether  this  was  the  turning  point  I  would 
hesitate  to  say.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  strengthening  in 
attachment  to  the  classical  rule  of  just  compen- 
sation since  that  time.  This  has  occurred  both 
in  governmental  circles  and  among  international 
•lawyers.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary  only  to 
compare  the  treatment  of  this  subject  at  the  Siena 
meeting  with  that  accorded  at  the  meeting  of  a 
comparable  body,  the  International  Law  Associa- 
tion, at  New  York  last  September.  The  former 
?-nded  in  deadlock.  The  latter  saw  the  adoption 
Df  a  resolution,  proposed  by  Lord  McNair,  de- 
claring that  the  principles  of  international  law 
establishing  the  sanctity  of  a  state's  undertakings 
and  respect  for  the  acquired  rights  of  aliens  re- 
quire "payment  of  such  full  compensation  to  the 
alien  ...  as  may  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  State  and  the  alien  or,  in  the  event  of 
dispute,  by  an  international  authority  possessing 
jcompetence  or  jurisdiction  in  the  matter."  7  This 
resolution  was  approved  by  vote  of  all  partici- 
pating delegations  except  those  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  of  Indonesia. 

This  shift  in  the  climate  of  opinion  is  grati- 
fying indeed.  It  represents  at  least  the  start  of 
;the  desired  strengthening  of  this  vital  rule  of 
'property  protection. 


U.S.  Policy  on  Classical  Rule 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  the  United 
States,  for  as  a  government  we  have  sought  to  up- 
hold and  defend  this  principle  both  in  specific 
instances  where  it  has  been  challenged  and  in  the 
development  of  our  economic  foreign  policy  as  a 
whole.  And,  I  am  pleased  to  note,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  international  lawyers  in  this  country 
have  endorsed  and  supported  these  efforts. 

It  was  during  the  controversy  over  the  Mexican 
expropriations,  as  you  may  recall,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment made  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  classic 
statement  of  the  classical  rule,  when  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  wrote : 8 

The  taking  of  property  without  compensation  is  not 
expropriation.  It  is  confiscation.  It  is  no  less  confisca- 
tion because  there  may  be  an  expressed  intent  to  pay  at 
some  time  in  the  future. 

If  it  were  permissible  for  a  government  to  take  the 
private  property  of  the  citizens  of  other  countries  and 
pay  for  it  as  and  when,  in  the  judgment  of  that  govern- 
ment, its  economic  circumstances  and  its  local  legislation 
may  perhaps  permit,  the  safeguards  which  the  constitu- 
tions of  most  countries  and  established  international  law 
have  sought  to  provide  would  be  illusory.  Governments 
would  be  free  to  take  property  far  beyond  their  ability 
or  willingness  to  pay,  and  the  owners  thereof  would  be 
without  recourse.  We  cannot  question  the  right  of  a 
foreign  government  to  treat  its  own  nationals  in  this 
fashion  if  it  so  desires.  This  is  a  matter  of  domestic 
concern.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  a  foreign  government 
may  take  the  property  of  American  nationals  in  disregard 
of  the  rule  of  compensation  under  international  law. 
Nor  can  we  admit  that  any  government  unilaterally  and 
through  its  municipal  legislation  can,  as  in  this  instant 
case,  nullify  this  universally  accepted  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  based  as  it  is  on  reason,  equity  and  justice. 

Principles  Equally  Valid  Today 

These  principles  are  equally  valid  today.  They 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  focal  point  of  our 
efforts  to  protect  the  property  of  our  citizens 
abroad.  In  fact,  they  have  been  reaffirmed  in 
equally  forceful  terms  within  the  past  decade.  In 
the  controversy  with  Guatemala  over  expropria- 
tion of  the  agricultural  properties  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  for  example,  our  adherence  to 
these  principles  was  expressed  in  these  terms. 

When  states  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  preroga- 
dves  determine  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  nationalize  the 


6  For  text  of  a  U.S.  statement,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  22, 
j  1952,  p.  1000. 

T  International  Law  Association,  Proceedings,  1958. 


'Green  H.  Hackworth,  Digest   of  International  Law, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  656. 
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property  of  foreign  states  or  their  nationals,  they  are 
under  the  obligation  to  pay  just  compensation  for  such 
property." 

Further,  as  to  the  attributes  of  such  compensation : 

Just  compensation  may  be  defined  as  that  compensa- 
tion which  ...  is  "prompt",  is  "adequate",  and  is  "ef- 
fective"— otherwise  the  payment  is  not  "just". 

In  matters  of  general  policy  even  as  in  specific 
expropriation  cases  our  Government  has  sought 
to  advance  these  principles.  In  the  course  of  the 
postwar  treaty  program  it  has  followed  a  practice 
of  negotiating  long-term  commitments  on  prop- 
erty protection  that  embody  the  classical  rule  of 
just  compensation. 

It  further  has  attempted  codification  of  the 
rule  in  order  to  give  it  explicit  recognition  in  the 
most  appropriate  framework,  namely,  in  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  that  is, 
in  treaties  designed  to  promote  investment  abroad 
and  to  protect  it  from  unfair  treatment.  A  typi- 
cal clause  is  contained  in  paragraph  3  of  article 
VI  of  the  treaty  with  Japan,  dated  April  2, 
1953 : 10 

Property  of  nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  not  be  taken  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party  except  for  a  public  purpose,  nor  shall  it  be  taken 
without  the  prompt  payment  of  just  compensation.  Such 
compensation  shall  be  in  an  effectively  realizable  form 
and  shall  represent  the  full  equivalent  of  the  property 
taken;  and  adequate  provision  shall  have  been  made  at 
or  prior  to  the  time  of  taking  for  the  determination  and 
payment  thereof. 

Sixteen  other  treaties  negotiated  by  the  United 
States  contain  similar  unequivocal  assurances  of 
American  investment  against  discriminatory 
treatment  and  make  firm  provisions  for  just 
compensation  in  case  of  expropriation.  We  are 
making  every  effort  to  increase  the  number  of 
such  assurances,  and  promising  negotiations  are 
currently  in  progress  with  a  number  of  countries. 

Not  only  has  the  Senate  given  approval  to  the 
treaties  of  this  type,  but  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
has  fully  endorsed  the  negotiation  of  such 
treaties  by  providing  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  that  the  President  shall 

.  .  .  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade  .  .  .  which  shall  include  provisions 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment 


to,  and  its  equitable  treatment  in,  nations  participating 
in  programs  under  this  Act. 

In  addition  to  these  treaties,  the  United  States 
has  a  number  of  other  bilateral  agreements  which 
indemnify  the  American  investor  with  respect  to 
certain  of  the  political  risks  attendant  on  foreign 
investment.  Thus,  at  present,  foreign  investments 
are  eligible  for  Government  guaranties  against 
such  risks  as  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  the 
foreign  government.  This  type  of  investment 
guaranty  program  operates  under  the  authority 
contained  in  section  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

In  my  estimation  these  programs  and  policies 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  climate  for  this: 
rule  of  law.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  this  climate 
has  improved  measurably  here  and  in  other 
countries  over  the  past  several  years.  As  we  also 
have  seen,  however,  this  rule,  regretfully,  still 
lacks  universal  acceptance.  A  body  of  govern- 
mental and  academic  opinion  still  exists  which  is 
inclined  to  abandon  the  rule  of  adequate,  prompt, 
and  effective  compensation  in  takings  involving 
wholesale  modification  of  the  economic  structure 
of  the  state. 

Proposals  for  Multilateral  Measures 

It  is  in  this  atmosphere  of  partial  acceptance 
that  a  number  of  proposals  for  concrete  multi- 
lateral measures  to  protect  foreign  investment 
have  been  put  forth  in  recent  months.  For  ex- 
ample, the  so-called  Abs  plan11  contemplates  an 
international  convention  for  the  protection  of 
private  property.  It  envisages  specifically  a 
multilateral  convention  designed  to  secure  the 
inviolability  of  private  property  rights  of  aliens 
in  all  countries.  The  proposed  convention,  both 
in  its  original  and  revised  versions,  would  estab- 
lish strong  rules  for  property  protection,  includ- 
ing rules  for  equivalent  compensation  in  case  of 
expropriation,  limiting  the  right  of  expropria- 
tion, and  forbidding  acts  by  governments  that 
would  interfere  with  the  use  by  aliens  of  their 
property.  Property  rights  would  be  so  defined 
that  the  guaranties  of  the  convention  would  ex- 
tend to  the  carrying  on  of  most  types  of  business 


•  For  text  of  U.S.  aide  memoire,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept. 
14,  1953,  p.  357. 

10  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2863. 


u  Hermann  Abs,  a  German  banker,  is  head  of  the  Society 
To  Advance  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Investments, 
which  in  1957  proposed  an  international  convention  for 
the  mutual  protection  of  private  property  rights  in 
foreign  countries. 
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activities.  Public  utilities,  public  transport, 
utilization  of  nuclear  energy,  and  production  of 
implements  of  war  would  be  excepted  in  part 
from  application  of  the  convention.  Also,  the 
convention,  as  first  drafted,  would  have  pro- 
hibited, in  the  case  of  future  wars,  the  vesting  of 
the  property  of  enemy  aliens.  While  subsequent 
modifications  of  the  Abs  plan  are  decidedly  less 
ambitious,  the  latest  draft  appears  to  suggest  that 
such  idealistic  solutions,  however  desirable,  do 
not  take  due  account  of  the  political  and  legal 
problems  that  are  bound  to  influence  international 
consideration  of  such  plans.  Nonetheless,  to  the 
extent  that  they  seek  "to  reestablish  the  full 
validity  and  recognition  of  the  principle  of  in- 
violable private  property  rights,"  they  follow 
closely   the   classical  rule. 

I  should  like  also  to  mention  a  similar  proposal 
which,  like  the  Abs  plan,  has  attracted  consider- 
able attention  from  businessmen  here  and  abroad. 
This  plan  contains  forthright  commitments  on 
compensation,  which  in  fact  take  over  some  of 
the  wording  of  our  standard  treaty  provision. 
Again,  like  the  Abs  plan,  it  has  undergone  a 
number  of  modifications  in  drafting,  principally 
to  reduce  the  large  body  of  new  property  rights 
and  remedies  for  their  impairment  initially  pro- 
posed. Even  in  this  form,  it  appears  quite  certain 
that  the  proposal  would  encounter  serious  op- 
position. Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  would  pre- 
sent legal  problems  for  us,  and  perhaps  others, 
there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining wide  acceptance  of  any  strong  multi- 
lateral convention   on  private  property   rights. 

The  various  plans  put  forward  in  recent 
months  express  ideas  in  unequivocal  language 
as  to  how  property  might  be  protected.  They  are 
ingenious,  and  on  further  study  their  deficiencies 
perhaps  may  be  corrected.  In  any  case  they  make 
it  decisively  clear  that  there  is  general  concern 
over  the  deterioration  of  the  classical  rule  and 
the  imperative  need  for  a  return  to  the  rule  of 
law. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the  proposed 
drafts  go  much  further  than  the  United  States 
would  be  prepared  to  go  at  this  time.  While 
some  of  them  borrow  language  from  our  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navigation  treaties,  impor- 
tant limitations  in  the  latter  have  been  removed. 
Removal  of  these  limitations  suggests  most 
strongly  that  any  of  the  proposals  made  thus 


far  would  raise  serious  constitutional  difficulties 
for  the  United  States.  The  same  may  well  be  true 
of  other  countries,  even  those  whose  policies  on 
the  protection  of  the  property  of  foreigners 
compare  favorably  with  ours.  Whether  these 
proposals  could  be  saved  by  appropriate  modi- 
fications, so  as  to  obtain  widest  acceptance,  will 
depend  largely  on  the  kind  of  attention  that  is  to 
be  given  to  practical  difficulties  of  this  nature. 

Difficulties  in  Multilateral  Approach 

Past  experience  with  efforts  to  obtain  accept- 
ance of  less  far-reaching  provisions  indicates  that 
these  proposals  would  encounter  most  serious  op- 
position. For  example,  the  conference  which  met 
in  1929  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions failed  because  each  country  participating 
in  the  conference  felt  obliged  to  attach  reserva- 
tions which  minimized  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  convention  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
project  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Another  attempt  was  the  negotiation  of  the 
charter  for  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion, which,  in  order  to  accommodate  varying 
philosophies,  equivocated  on  certain  fundamental 
principles,  including  the  standard  of  compensa- 
tion in  case  of  the  expropriation  of  property. 

Still  another  attempt  to  secure  multilateral 
agreement  on  protection  of  private  foreign  in- 
vestment was  made  at  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Bogota  in  1948. 
The  economic  agreement  concluded  at  that  time 
contained  an  article  designed  to  secure  protection 
for  foreign  investment.  This  article  provided  as 
follows : 

Article  25.  The  States  shall  take  no  discriminatory 
action  against  investments  by  virtue  of  which  foreign 
enterprises  or  capital  may  be  deprived  of  legally  acquired 
property  rights,  for  reasons  or  under  conditions  different 
from  those  that  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  each  country 
provide  for  the  expropriation  of  national  property.  Any 
expropriation  shall  be  accompanied  by  payment  of  fair 
compensation  in  a  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
manner. 

This  provision  was  unacceptable  to  a  number 
of  countries.  Some  appended  reservations  when 
signing  the  agreement.  In  the  case  of  Ecuador 
the  reservation  read  as  follows : 

Article  25  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  the 
rule  therein  established  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
constitutional  provisions  in  force  at  the  time  of  its  appli- 
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cation,  and  that  it  is  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  the  country  within  which  the  expropria- 
tion takes  place  to  determine,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  in  force,  everything  relating  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  expropriation  must  be  carried  out,  the 
sum  to  be  paid,  and  the  means  of  executing  such  payment. 

This  reservation  would  have  nullified  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  so  far  as  they  conflicted 
with  provisions  of  the  Ecuadoran  Constitution  as 
they  might  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  its  appli- 
cation. The  reservation  also  made  clear  that  the 
compensation  fixed  by  the  Ecuadoran  courts  was 
final  and  could  not  be  tested  by  the  international 
law  standard  of  just  compensation  in  any  liti- 
gation. Because  it  became  impossible  to  remove 
reservations  of  the  Ecuadoran  type,  the  Bogota 
agreement  never  entered  into  force. 

A  further  attempt  to  secure  multilateral  agree- 
ment on  protection  of  private  foreign  investment 
was  made  at  the  1957  Economic  Conference  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  at  Buenos 
Aires.  The  draft  general  inter-American  eco- 
nomic agreement  drawn  up  at  that  time  provided 
in  article  25  that : 

Foreign  private  investments  are  regulated  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
made,  and  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  that  country. 

The  States  agree  to  direct  their  policies  and  measures 
relating  to  foreign  investments  in  accordance  with  the 
following  points: 

a.  Foreign  capital  shall  receive  equitable  treatment 
and  no  measures  shall  be  adopted  by  virtue  whereof  such 
capital  will  receive  discriminatory  or  inequitable 
treatment. 

b.  No  measures  shall  be  adopted,  without  justification 
or  valid  reason,  that  deprive  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  of  their  legally  acquired  property  rights  in 
enterprises,  capital,  skills,  arts,  or  technology. 

c.  If  expropriation  takes  place,  it  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  payment  of  a  fair  compensation  in  a  prompt,  ade- 
quate, and  effective  manner. 

However,  the  conference  prior  to  its  adjourn- 
ment adopted  a  resolution  in  which  it  recognized 
that  unanimous  agreement  has  not  been  achieved 
with  regard  to  the  basic  and  substantive  points 
and  decided  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  consultation  with  the  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  should  continue  the 
study  of  the  draft  agreement. 

The  record  of  the  conference  is  clear  that  the 
objectives  sought  by  the  agreement  were  impos- 
sible of  attainment  at  that  time,  although  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  all  participants  in  the  con- 
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ference  recognized  the  need  for  obtaining,  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  the  acquiescence  of  all 
the  states  comprising  the  American  community. 

It  can  only  be  said  from  the  foregoing  review 
that  efforts  through  the  multilateral  approach  to 
obtain  acceptance  of  an  agreeable  rule  have 
proved  to  be  futile.  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
differences  in  legal  systems,  variations  in  national 
policies,  and  divergences  in  economic  interests 
have  created  in  each  case  difficult  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  uniform  principles  applicable  to 
each  of  the  many  countries  concerned.  I  believe 
that  in  another  multilateral  conference  we  could 
expect  opposing  blocs  to  form,  with  the  result 
that  provisions  sought  to  be  adopted  could  be 
reduced  to  ineffectiveness,  and  that  the  net  effect 
might  be  a  setback  to  the  protection  of  property 
and  even  to  the  rule  of  law  as  a  whole. 

Among  the  less  developed  countries  of  the 
world  there  is  an  emotional  emphasis  upon  the 
sovereign  rights  to  deal  with  matters  of  property 
according  to  their  domestic  law  and  in  their  own 
national  tribunals.  Attempts  by  the  industrial 
countries  of  the  world  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional regime  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
rights  of  their  nationals  would,  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience,  inspire  a  movement  designed  to 
emphasize  the  state's  sovereignty  over  alien  prop- 
erty within  the  national  territory.  An  example 
of  this  sort  of  reaction  was  the  nationalization 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  1952.  Repeated  attempts  for  assur- 
ing property  rights  in  international  conferences 
apparently  have  had  the  effect  of  weakening 
rather  than  strengthening  them.  The  interest  of 
the  institution  of  private  property  is  probably  not 
well  served  by  forcing  its  consideration  in  cir- 
cumstances where  it  becomes  the  focus  for  all  the 
extreme  feeling  against  colonialism  and  economic 
imperialism. 

Importance  of  Bilateral  Arrangements 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  a  multilateral  con- 
vention is  not  desirable.  From  the  evidence  at 
hand,  however,  I  am  bound  to  conclude  that  for 
the  present  I  see  little  chance  that  a  meaningful 
convention  could  be  successfully  negotiated.  I 
feel  that  we  must  continue  to  strive  for  universal 
acceptance  of  the  rule  and  that  for  the  moment 
we  are  doing  our  part  through  bilateral  arrange- 
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ments  of  the  type  I  have  mentioned.  The  more 
agreements  the  United  States  can  conclude  on  a 
bilateral  basis,  the  closer  we  shall  be  to  a  universal 
recognition  of  the  rule.  It  is  in  this  context  that 
we  have  sought  to  do  our  part  to  bring  back  the 
rule  of  law  to  its  early  eminence.  Our  efforts 
abroad  have  strengthened  private  enterprise. 
They  have  also  safeguarded  private  property. 
Also,  to  those  countries  which  have  sought  our 
advice  we  have  given  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  good  investment  legislation. 

Indeed,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  multilateral 
convention  approach  appears  unpromising  for 
some  time  to  come.  No  possible  way  of  strength- 
ening the  rule  of  law  in  this  vital  field  should  be 
left  unexplored,  and  certainly  we  shall  not  pre- 
judge any  proposal  for  a  multilateral  code  of  fair 
treatment  for  investments  but  will  examine  each 
with  objective  care.  Nonetheless,  we  would  be 
wrong  to  overlook  what  must  necessarily  be  the 
governing  consideration.  In  matters  of  property 
protection,  no  code  would  be  better  than  a  bad 
code. 

I  believe  I  share  this  view  with  Congressman 
[James  G.]  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  who  spoke 
before  you  just  a  year  ago  on  the  legal  problems 
of  international  private  enterprise.  He  expressed 
equal  skepticism,  not  as  to  the  value  of  multi- 
lateral commitments  but  as  to  the  practical  like- 
lihood of  obtaining  satisfactory  ones.  He  coun- 
seled that  we  press  forward  with  a  program  for 
obtaining  such  commitments  in  bilateral  treaties, 
for  in  his  view  each  such  agreement  "strengthens 
the  rule  of  international  law  in  this  vital  area  and 
hastens  the  day  when  these  rules  and  principles 
can  receive  the  sanction  of  the  world  community 
in  an  effective  multilateral  code."  12 

Role  of  International  Lawyer 

I  concur.  But  there  is  the  question  of  what 
more  can  be  done,  and,  specifically,  what  more  can 
be  done  to  strengthen  the  force  and  influence  of 
the  classical  rule  of  just  compensation.  It  strikes 
me  that  here  is  an  important  work  for  the  Amer- 
ican international  lawyer  and  his  foreign  col- 
leagues. Their  role  is  clear.  It  is  to  counteract 
attacks  upon  this  fundamental  principle  by  those 
who  would  compromise  it.    I  say  this  deliberately, 

u  American  Society  of  International  Law,  Proceedings, 
1958,  p.  204. 
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for  partial  compensation  is  a  compromise  with 
principle. 

However,  there  are  indirect  as  well  as  frontal  at- 
tacks on  this  principle.  There  is  the  phenomenon 
of  "creeping  confiscation."  There  are  other 
equally  invidious  techniques.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  compensation  that  is  not  compensation 
at  all  but  merely  paper  promises :  long-term  bonds, 
blocked  currencies,  or  other  objects  of  uncertain 
or  questionable  value.  And  perhaps  most  dam- 
aging of  all  is  the  device  whereby  everything  is 
taken  except  the  bare  title.  The  injustice  of  these 
measures  is  grave  enough  when  they  occur  in  the 
course  of  fundamental  alterations  of  the  economic 
or  social  structure.  That  injustice  is  compounded 
when  they  are  inspired  by  purely  political  motives, 
when,  to  cite  a  current  example,  private  property 
is  taken  as  part  of  a  campaign  to  force  a  solution 
of  a  dispute  over  contested  territory.  Here  again 
the  role  of  the  international  lawyer  is  clear.  It 
is  to  counteract  such  attacks  as  well. 

In  doing  so,  he  will  do  the  rule  of  law  a  great 
service  by  emphasizing  something  which  all  too 
often  is  ignored:  the  solid  grounding  of  the 
classical  rule  in  considerations  of  reason,  equity, 
and  justice.  He  will  do  it  an  equally  great  service 
by  emphasizing  as  well  the  consequences  that  in- 
evitably flow  from  breach  of  this  rule.  One  such 
consequence  was  trenchantly  stated  in  the  United 
States  representation  to  Guatemala  in  the  United 
Fruit  Company  expropriation : 

The  obligation  of  a  state  imposed  by  international  law 
to  pay  just  or  fair  compensation  at  the  time  of  taking 
of  property  of  foreigners  cannot  be  abrogated  from  the 
international  standpoint  by  local  legislation.  If  the  con- 
trary were  true,  states  seeking  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
making  payment  for  property  expropriated  from  foreign 
nationals  could  avoid  all  pecuniary  responsibility  simply 
by  changing  their  local  law.  Every  international  obliga- 
tion could  thus  be  wiped  off  the  books.  But  interna- 
tional law  cannot  thus  be  flouted.  Membership  in  the 
family  of  nations  imposes  international  obligations. 

Another  such  consequence  has  implications  not 
only  for  the  rule  of  law  but  even  for  the  material 
well-being  of  the  world  community.  Perhaps 
this  has  been  best  expressed  by  one  of  the  found- 
ing members  of  this  society,  Chandler  P.  Ander- 
son, who  over  30  years  ago  pointed  out  that  the 
principle  which  safeguards  foreign-owned  prop- 
erty from  confiscation 

.  .  .  has  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations  not 
merely   because   it  represents  a    universally   recognized 
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standard  of  justice,  but  also  because  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  the  welfare  of  every  nation,  for  without  its 
protection  no  commercial,  or  financial  international  inter- 
course could  safely  be  carried  on.13 

This  counsel  still  holds  true,  and  all  countries, 
whatever  their  stage  of  development,  would  do 
well  to  heed  it. 


John  Foster  Dulles  Library 
Established  at  Princeton 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
16  (press  release  337  dated  May  15)  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Princeton  University  Library  of  the 
John  Foster  Dulles  Library  of  Diplomatic  His- 
tory, centering  around  the  papers  of  the  recently 
retired  Secretary  of  State.  The  Department  of 
State  and  Princeton  University  simultaneously 
announced  an  agreement  concerning  the  establish- 
ment at  the  new  library  of  a  collection  of  copies 
of  official  documents  of  the  Department  of  State 
relating  to  Mr.  Dulles'  tenure  as  Secretary. 

At  the  same  time,  Kobert  F.  Goheen,  president 
of  Princeton  University,  announced  Mr.  Dulles' 
gift  to  Princeton  of  his  own  personal  papers  cov- 
ering his  long  career  in  diplomatic  and  interna- 
tional affairs. 

To  house  these  collections  a  group  of  Mr.  Dulles' 
friends  is  providing  for  the  construction,  fur- 
nishing, and  maintenance  of  a  new  wing  of  the 
Princeton  library.  The  John  Foster  Dulles  Li- 
brary will  provide  one  of  the  Nation's  major  re- 
sources for  scholarly  research  in  American  diplo- 
matic history,  especially  since  the  Dulles  collection 
will  be  housed  with  Princeton's  extensive  collec- 
tions of  the  papers  of  other  American  statesmen, 
including  Woodrow  Wilson  and  James  Forrestal. 

The  collection  of  official  documents,  which  con- 
sists of  microfilmed  copies  of  original  documents 
in  the  Department  of  State,  will  present  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  6  eventful  years  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affaire  during  Mr.  Dulles'  tenure  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Copies  of  documents  collected  un- 
der this  project  will  be  located  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity under  approved  safeguarded  conditions  as 
prescribed  by  applicable  laws  and  Executive  or- 


ders, and  these  copies  will,  in  all  respects,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions,  limitations,  and  con- 
trols as  are  the  original  documents  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Title  and  control  of  these 
copies  will  remain  with  the  Federal  Government 
until  such  time  as  all  classification  and  restrictions 
have  been  removed  from  the  original  documents. 
The  purpose  of  establishing  this  collection  now 
is  to  bring  together  in  one  place,  while  events  are 
freshly  in  mind  and  participants  available  for 
consultation,  a  meaningful  group  of  documents 
even  though  most  of  them  will  not  become  avail- 
able for  research  for  a  number  of  years.  Schol- 
ars seeking  access  to  Mr.  Dulles'  personal  papers, 
once  they  are  annotated  and  completely  organized 
in  the  new  wing,  must  receive  through  the  Prince- 
ton University  Library  the  written  approval  of 
Mr.  Dulles  or  his  representatives. 


U.S.  Ambassadors  in  South  America 
Conclude  Talks  at  Santiago 

Following  is  a  statement  released  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  conference  held  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
May  7  to  9,  of  the  U.S.  Ambassadors  to  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela} 

The  ten  United  States  Ambassadors  serving  in 
South  America  met  in  Santiago,  Chile,  from  May 
7  to  9  under  the  chairmanship  of  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Loy  W.  Henderson  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  Roy  R. 
Rubottom,  Jr.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  a 
general  exchange  of  views  upon  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  United  States  and  its  relations  with 
the  sister  Republics  of  the  continent  and  with  the 
hemisphere  generally.  A  similar  conference  was 
held  last  month  in  San  Salvador  with  particular 
reference  to  matters  affecting  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  American  area.2 

The  conference  discussed  reports  on  the  in- 
creasingly important  role  being  played  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  maintaining 
peace  and  promoting  economic  progress  in  the 
hemisphere.     The    participants    expressed    their 


u  Chandler  I'.  Anderson,  "Bases  of  Law  Against  Con- 
fiscating Foreign-owned  Property,"  American  Journal  of 
International  Law,  vol.  21,  p.  526. 


1  For  an  announcement  of  the  meeting,  see  Bulletin 
of  May  11,  1959,  p.  665. 

2  Ibid.,  May  4,  1959,  p.  634. 
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particular  gratification  at  the  prompt  collective 
action  taken  by  the  OAS  recently  at  the  request  of 
Panama  to  frustrate  an  armed  invasion. 

Much  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  dis- 
cussions of  the  cooperative  measures  which  may 
be  taken  to  attack  the  economic  problems  of  South 
America  and  of  the  ways  by  which  the  United 
States  might  most  effectively  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  economies  and  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  participants  welcomed  the  further  progress 
in  "Operation  Pan  America"  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  21  in  its  recent  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Mr.  T.  Graydon  Upton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  reported  on  progress  on  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  its  role  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  continent.3 

The  conference  also  discussed  the  problems 
posed  by  international  communism  in  the  area. 
They  noted  that  the  recent  trips  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Communist  party  leaders  to  Moscow  and 
Peiping,  the  evidence  recently  uncovered  in  sev- 
eral countries  of  external  support  of  Communist 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  American 
states,  and  the  sustained  opposition  of  Latin 
American  Communist  parties  to  the  efforts  of 
Latin  American  Governments  to  strengthen  their 
economies  were  among  the  evidences  of  an  inten- 
sified effort  by  international  communism  to  under- 
mine the  unity  of  the  hemisphere. 

Those  participating  in  the  Santiago  session  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the  warm  hospitality 
extended  by  the  Chilean  officials  and  people. 
They  were  especially  grateful  to  His  Excellency 
Doctor  German  Vergara,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  his  attendance  at  the  opening  session 
and  for  his  words  of  friendly  welcome. 


Development  Loans 

Israel 

Signing  of  a  loan  agreement  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  May  12  by  which  the  U.S.  Development 
Loan  Fund  will  lend  $5  million  to  the  Israel  In- 
dustrial Institution  Ltd.  to  help  finance  the  ex- 
pansion of  small  private  enterprises  in  Israel 
through  medium-  and  long-term  loans  was  an- 


3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  p.  646. 
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nounced  on  May  12  by  the  Department  of  State. 
For  details,  see  press  release  323. 

Nicaragua 

Signing  of  a  loan  agreement  at  Managua,  Nica- 
ragua, on  May  7  by  which  the  U.S.  Development 
Loan  Fund  will  lend  $600,000  to  the  Municipality 
of  Matagalpa,  Nicaragua,  to  assist  in  the  improve- 
ment of  water-treatment  and  water-carrying  facil- 
ities was  announced  on  May  12  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.    For  details,  see  press  release  324. 


Wheat  Exporting  Nations  Hold 
Food  for  Peace  Conference 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique 
released  at  the  close  of  the  Conference  of  Major 
Wheat  Exporting  Nations  on  May  6. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  6 

The  Conference  of  Major  Wheat  Exporting 
Nations  convened  by  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  implementing 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  instructions  to 
explore  means  of  utilizing  food  "in  the  interest  of 
reinforcing  peace"  took  place  in  Washington  May 
4-6,  1959.  The  Governments  were  represented  by 
the  following  Cabinet  Members  or  Heads  of  Dele- 
gations : 

For  Argentina  :  Rafael  Garcia-Mata 

Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 


For  Australia : 


For  Canada : 


For  France: 


For  the  United  States : 


Sir   John    Crawford,    Secre- 
tary 
Department  of  Trade 
Canberra,  Australia 

Hon.  Gordon  Churchill 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce 
Ottawa,  Canada 
Hon.  Douglas  S.  Harkness 
Minister  of  Agriculture 
Ottawa,  Canada 

His    Excellency    Herve    Al- 

phand 
Ambassador  of  France 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C. 
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0.  Douglas  Dillon 
Under  Secretary  of  State 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.C. 
Clarence  L.  Miller 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C. 
Laurence  B.  Robbins 
Assistant    Secretary   of   the 

Treasury 
Department  of  the  Treasury 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Director-General  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Dr. 
B.  R.  Sen,  participated  in  the  discussion. 

In  addition  to  the  delegates,  senior  officials  of 
the  five  governments  and  F.A.O.  were  present. 

In  opening  the  Conference,  Secretary  Benson 
emphasized  the  need  for  the  food  surplus  nations 
to  increase  their  already  considerable  efforts  to 
assist  those  peoples  in  need  of  additional  food. 
He  invited  the  participants,  in  the  broad  defini- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower's  statement,  to  join 
with  the  United  States  in  studying  possibilities 
for  improving  existing  programs  and  engaging 
in  new  undertakings  to  increase  the  utilization  of 
food. 

Secretary  Benson  outlined  plans  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  more  effective  utilization  of 
wheat  to  alleviate  hunger,  promote  economic 
development,  increase  world  consumption  and 
expand  commercial  markets,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  United  States  release.1  He 
pointed  out  that  there  would  be  close  consultation 
with  the  other  wheat  exporting  countries  to  en- 
sure adequate  protection  of  their  commercial 
marketings.  At  the  same  time,  he  emphasized 
that  this  did  not  in  any  way  imply  a  change  in 
the  Administration's  policy  to  seek  ways  to  re- 
duce incentives  which  result  in  overproduction 
and  the  accumulation  of  surpluses. 

The  Conference  examined,  in  the  light  of  prin- 
ciples established  under  F.A.O.  auspices,  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  related  to  world  trade  and  the 
use  of  food,  particularly  wheat,  for  humanitarian 
and  development  purposes  in  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The  Conference  recognized  the  importance  of 
adequate  food  supplies  to  all  nations.    These  ex- 


1  Not  printed  here. 
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porting  countries  share  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
to  assist,  within  their  capabilities,  the  efforts  of 
other  nations  to  achieve  this  goal. 

In  a  review  of  food  availability  and  world  food 
needs  it  was  recognized  that  the  commercial 
export  marketings  of  wheat  by  the  countries 
represented,  even  though  expanded  some  what, 
probably  would  be  considerably  below  their  com- 
bined capacity  to  supply  for  the  next  few  years. 
In  fact,  unless  there  are  striking  changes  in  wheat 
production  patterns  and  trends  in  the  major  ex- 
porting and  importing  countries,  it  will  take 
larger  movements  of  wheat  than  in  recent  years 
to  prevent  further  accumulations  of  surplus  sup- 
plies in  exporting  countries.  The  Conference  also 
recognized  that  the  real  food  needs  of  many 
underdeveloped  countries  exceed  their  ability  to 
buy,  and  could  only  be  satisfied  commercially 
after  a  period  of  economic  development.  The 
wheat  exporting  countries  do,  therefore,  have  a 
very  real  interest  in  market  development,  in 
sound  economic  development,  and  in  the  possible 
use  of  surplus  wheat  in  ways  which  will  con- 
tribute to  healthy  economic  growth  and  assist  in 
emergencies. 

All  these  wheat  exporting  nations,  according 
to  their  individual  capacities,  have  contributed 
wheat  to  assist  other  countries  in  past  emergen- 
cies, or  are  doing  so  now. 

The  importance  of  commercial  trade  in  wheat 
as  a  desirable  force  in  world  development  was 
stressed.  The  Conference  discussed  means  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  such  trade  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  exporting  and  importing  countries. 
There  was  agreement  on  the  necessity  of  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  all  wheat  exporters  in 
their  existing  commercial  markets  and  of  assur- 
ing the  natural  growth  of  the  commercial  world 
market. 

In  the  review  of  existing  and  possible  means  of 
utilizing  wheat  supplies  in  excess  of  commercial 
marketings,  it  was  recognized  that  many  of  the 
surplus  disposal  measures  developed  to  date  have 
had,  as  important  objectives,  the  promotion  of 
specific  economic  development  projects  in  the  re- 
cipient countries  and  the  improvement  of  nutri- 
tional levels — objectives  to  which  all  major  wheat 
exporting  countries  subscribe.  It  was  agreed  that 
these  objectives  are  not  always  easily  attained; 
that  there  is  a  need  for  considerably  greater  study 
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of  the  manner  in  which  efforts  in  this  direction 
can  be  made  most  effective ;  and  that  studies  and 
actions  in  this  field  should  be  directed  toward : 

1.  Projects  to  raise  consumption  directly 
among  specially  deficient  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion, as,  for  example,  through  direct  feeding  pro- 
grams, such  as  school  lunch  projects,  refugee  feed- 
ing and  resettlement,  and  related  economic  and 
community  development  projects. 

2.  Projects  to  aid  economic  development,  on  a 
basis  which  will  permit  most  effective  use  of  na- 
tional currency  funds  accruing  from  sales  of 
surplus  foods. 

3.  Projects  to  establish  national  food  reserves 
utilizing  existing  idle  storage  facilities  or  newly- 
jonstructed  ones. 

The  Conference  took  a  realistic  view  of  the  sit- 
uation. It  recognized  that  the  world  wheat  sup- 
ply situation  and  levels  of  prices  are  disturbed  by 
;he  stimulation  of  production,  in  most  importing 
countries  as  well  as  in  some  exporting  countries, 
:>y  high  price  supports  and  other  measures.  In 
;his  connection,  it  was  noted  that  some  exporting 
countries  have  made,  and  are  making,  efforts  to 
reduce  incentives  to  over-production. 

It  was  realized,  also,  that  moderate  increases  in 
;otal  distribution  and  utilization  of  wheat  can  be 
ittained  within  the  next  few  years  with  increased 
efforts  by  exporting  and  importing  nations. 
There  are  physical  and  administrative  limitations 
o  the  importation  and  distribution  of  wheat  in 
nany  importing  countries.  Inadequate  distribu- 
tion facilities  and  lack  of  trained  personnel  can 
create  bottlenecks  which  can  prevent  adequate 
!ood  from  reaching  people  who  need  it.  Balance 
>i  payments  problems  may  require  consideration 
tlso.  It  will  take  time  and  effort,  in  addition  to 
!ood  and  investment,  to  offset  these  limitations. 

The  Conference  attached  great  importance  to 


arrangements  for  ensuring  the  consultation  re- 
quired for  attainment  of  the  agreed  objectives. 
It  was  decided  therefore  to  establish  immediately 
a  Wheat  Utilization  Committee  which  will  be  a 
consultative  body  of  governments  represented  at 
the  Conference  and  which  will  be  composed  of 
Ministers  or  officials  having  policy  responsibilities. 

The  Committee  will  consult,  as  appropriate  with 
representatives  of  recipient  and  other  countries. 
It  will  maintain  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Committee  activities  will  include  considera- 
tion of  the  following : 

1.  Possibilities  of  expanding  the  world's  com- 
mercial trade  in  wheat,  including  the  development 
of  new  markets. 

2.  Ways  of  increasing  and  making  more  effec- 
tive the  utilization  of  wheat  surpluses  for  the  pro- 
motion of  economic  development  and  the  improve- 
ment of  nutritional  standards. 

3.  Coordination  of  disposal  programs  for  eco- 
nomic development  with  other  development  ac- 
tivities in  the  recipient  countries  so  as  to  ensure 
that  such  programs  will  contribute  fully  toward 
increasing  consumption  and  commercial  markets. 

4.  The  establishment  of  guidelines  for  provid- 
ing wheat  to  individual  countries  on  concessional 
terms  and  the  safeguarding  of  commercial  mar- 
ketings. 

The  Conference  invited  Secretary  Benson  to 
convene  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Conference  resulted  in  a  better  mutual 
understanding  among  the  participants  of  their 
countries'  policies,  problems,  and  proposed  ac- 
tions. There  was  discussion  of  the  advantages  of 
holding  similar  consultations  on  other  food  com- 
modities and  with  other  nations. 


;>.::-:>. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


An  Interim  Review  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program 


FoU owing  is  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower 
to  Vice  President  Nixon,  together  with  the  text 
of  an  interim  report  by  the  President's  Committee 
To  Study  the  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Program.  An  identical  letter,  with  a  copy  of  the 
report,  was  sent  to  Representative  Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  TO  MR.  NIXON 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  29 

April  29,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  In  my  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Message  last  month,1  I  stated  that  the  bipar- 
tisan Committee  to  Study  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  would  soon  render  an 
interim  report,  and  that  after  study  of  this  report 
I  would  submit  to  Congress  such  recommendations 
thereon  as  I  should  deem  appropriate. 

The  Committee,  composed  of  eminent  Amer- 
icans, has  made  an  excellent  study  of  the  grave 
perils  inherent  in  Communist  military,  economic 
and  political  activities  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  pointed  out  that  without  a  continuing  and 
effective  Mutual  Security  Program  our  single  and 
unthinkable  alternative  is  "to  seek  survival  in  iso- 
lation— a  state  of  siege — as  the  world  continues 
to  shrink."  The  Committee  has  highlighted  the 
necessity  for  a  truly  mutual  effort,  and  after  first- 
hand observation  by  its  members  has  noted  the 
important  strengthening  of  the  free  world  through 
our  assistance — assistance  which  strengthens  us 
as  it  strengthens  our  allies. 

Rightly  the  Committee  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  modernization  of  free  world  military  forces, 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  427. 
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particularly  in  the  NATO  area.  It  has  reconv 
mended  a  substantial  increase  in  the  level  of  com^ 
mitments  in  Fiscal  Year  1960,  pointing  out  tha< 
such  an  increase  would  not  involve  a  significant 
increase  in  expenditures  during  that  year.  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  Committee,  that  NATO  forct 
modernization  must  go  forward  as  rapidly  as 
sound  decisions  permit. 

The  unanimous  findings  of  the  Committee  ir 
its  interim  report  confirm  the  imperative  need  f oi 
Congress  to  authorize  and  appropriate  the  fulj 
amount  requested  for  both  economic  and  military 
assistance  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program  foi 
Fiscal  Year  1960.    With  this  full  amount  avail-1 
able,  I  shall,  in  support  of  the  Committee's  recom-j 
mendations,  direct  full  use  of  the  flexibility  whicM 
Congress    has    wisely    provided    in   the   Mutual  j 
Security  Act,  including  the  Contingency  Fund 
Progress  to  implement  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations can  be  made  in  this  way.    Nonethe- 
less, even  including  these  measures,  as  well  as  oui 
continuing  efforts  to  improve  the  operational  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  the  program,  it  may  well! 
be  that  the  carrying  out  of  essential  equipment 
and  training  programs,  including  the  force  mod- 
ernization recommended  by  the  Committee,  will-j 
require  additional  authority  to  obligate  funds  ir 
Fiscal  Year  1960.    Undoubtedly  more  funds  will 
be  required  should  the  Congress  fail  to  appropri- 
ate the  full  amount  already  requested. 

Late  this  fall,  I  shall  review  the  then-current 
status  of  our  efforts  to  implement  the  Committee's 
recommendations.  This  review  will  encompass 
then-existing  world  conditions  as  shaped  by  devel- 
opments over  the  next  few  months,  the  rate  ol 
force  modernization,  particularly  in  the  NATC 
area,  and,  of  course,  the  progress  of  1960  procure- 
ments for  NATO  and  other  areas.  In  the  light  oi 
this  review,  I  will  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
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tions  to  the  Congress.  This  review  will  enable  me 
to  take  full  account  of  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations also  in  the  formulation  of  the  military 
assistance  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1961. 

I  again  emphasize  that  the  program  already 
before  the  Congress  is  the  minimum  required  to 
support  our  own  nation's  security  and  the  com- 
mon defense  of  the  free  world. 

I  enclose  the  Committee's  Interim  Report  for 
the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon 
The  President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  B.C. 


COMMITTEE'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

March  17, 1959 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  Committee  has 
3ompleted  its  preliminary  analysis  of  military  as- 
sistance and  related  economic  aspects  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Program.  We  have  advised  you 
informally  of  our  preliminary  conclusions  and 
we  now  present  them  in  written  form.  You  will 
lote  we  unanimously  recommend  that  an  addi- 
tional amount  should  be  made  available  for  mili- 
tary assistance  in  Fiscal  Year  1960,  mostly  for 
he  area  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
sation (NATO).  In  our  judgment,  the  economic 
assistance  requested  for  the  same  year  is  the  mini- 
inum  required,  and  increased  funds  for  economic 
levelopment  will  be  needed  in  subsequent  years. 

In  our  final  report  we  will  deal  with  what  we 

hink  needs  to  be  done  over  the  longer  term  in 

organizing  a  more  effective  mutual  security  effort 

ind  will  outline  the  desirable  scope  and  nature  of 

hat  effort. 

i  In  transmitting  our  interim  conclusions  we  in- 
dte  your  attention  to  our  unanimous  belief  that 
|i  basic  issue  of  foreign  policy  underlies  the  ques- 
[  ions  that  you  have  submitted  to  us,  and  that  there 
iS  an  urgent  need  for  its  early  resolution. 
j  Simply  put,  the  issue  is  whether  we  intend  to 
seek  survival  in  isolation — a  state  of  siege — as  the 
vorld  continues  to  shrink.  This  would  be  the  in- 
vitable  result  if  we  fail  to  take  vigorous  action 
>n  mutual  security.  The  positive  course — much 
nore  in  the  nature  of  our  people — would  be  to 
iccept  fully  the  great  responsibilities  which  our 
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generation  has  partly  inherited  and  partly  earned. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  It  is  an  old  one,  but 
the  new  feature  is  that  time  to  settle  it  is  running 
out. 

What  we  do  this  year  is  an  important  step  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  By  forthright  and 
affirmative  action  we  can  set  the  example  expected 
of  us.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so  can  well  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  free  world  coali- 
tion, and  the  gradual  isolation  of  America.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free  world  is  gravely 
threatened  by  the  aggressive  onslaught  of  a  power- 
ful and  determined  opponent- — the  Sino-Soviet 
communist  bloc.  There  is  no  precedent  in  history 
for  the  enormity  of  the  threat. 

Our  strong  military  forces,  supported  as  they 
are  and  must  continue  to  be  by  a  sound  economy, 
constitute  but  a  portion  of  the  total  resources 
which  oppose  the  communist  threat.  The  re- 
maining elements  are  the  capabilities  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world  whose  clear  and  obvious 
desire  is  to  remain  free.  These  nations  have  vary- 
ing degrees  of  ability  to  support  enough  military 
strength  to  resist  communist  take-over.  For  a 
number  of  years  our  nation  has  aided  many  of 
them  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  their  military 
forces  and  to  develop  economies  which  could  ulti- 
mately support  their  own  forces.  There  is  indeed 
no  precedent  in  all  history  for  what  our  country 
has  done  under  the  mutual  security  programs. 

This  course  of  action  has  involved  the  employ- 
ment of  substantial  U.S.  resources  for  military 
and  economic  uses  in  other  countries.  This  now 
amounts  to  somewhat  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
our  annual  gross  national  product. 

The  increasing  intensity  of  repeated  and  bitter 
attacks  on  the  foreign  assistance  programs  by 
their  articulate  critics  raises  the  basic  question  as 
to  whether  these  programs  are  more  useful  imple- 
ments of  national  security  policy  than  equivalent 
efforts  and  resources  devoted  to  other  uses.  The 
only  alternative  we  can  see  to  the  interdependent 
allied  free  world,  strengthened  by  our  aid  where 
needed,  would  be  the  Fortress  America  concept- 
taking  our  first  stand  in  the  last  ditch. 

We  are  all  convinced  that  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  both  in  its  military  and  in  its  economic 
aspects  is  a  sound  concept.  What  is  needed  is 
the  determination  to  continue  it  and  the  ability 
to  administer  it  well. 

The  administration  of  this  Program  has  been 
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imperfect  in  some  respects.  We  in  America  are 
novices  at  many  of  the  tasks  which  befall  us  in  our 
unprecedented  position  in  world  affairs,  for  in  his- 
tory's perspective  these  tasks  have  occupied  us  for 
a  relatively  few  years.  We  have  not  developed 
the  well  trained  corps  of  personnel  required  to 
carry  out  such  a  far  flung  program  with  absolute 
efficiency.  Some  projects  have  been  imperfectly 
conceived,  inadequately  planned  and  poorly  exe- 
cuted. On  the  other  hand  most  projects  have  been 
well  conceived  and  successfully  carried  out.  Ad- 
ditionally, we  have  developed  many  competent 
administrators,  though  it  may  be  years  before 
there  are  enough  such  people  in  the  program  to 
provide  a  level  of  efficiency  comparable  to  that 
which  we  see  in  business  affairs  and  in  other 
American  endeavors.  Meantime,  while  each  blun- 
der seemed  worth  a  headline,  the  successes  have 
made  little  news. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  seen,  with  substantial  con- 
tributions from  the  Marshall  Plan  and  from  our 
mutual  security  and  other  efforts,  the  rebuilding 
of  Europe  and  Japan,  the  development  of  power- 
ful allies  in  NATO  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
nations  around  the  periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  We  have  seen  slow  but  heartening  progress 
in  some  parts  of  the  less  developed  third  of  the 
world.  With  better  internal  security  and  a 
greater  ability  to  defend  themselves,  peoples  in 
these  areas  have  acquired  a  growing  confidence  in 
their  future.  This  is  indispensable  to  economic 
development.  Thus,  despite  imperfections  of  the 
programs,  we  have  seen  greater  strength  come  to 
free  world  nations  with  the  help  of  our  aid.  We 
do  not  now  stand  alone. 

The  choice  our  country  faces  is  very  real  and 
near  at  hand.  In  our  fascination  with  our  own 
mistakes,  and  the  constant  use  of  foreign  aid  as  a 
whipping  boy,  we  may  be  gradually  choking  this 
vital  feature  of  our  national  security  policy  to 
death. 

The  United  States  should  commit  itself  to  go 
ahead  with  a  constructive  program  in  this  whole 
field,  both  military  and  economic,  or  alternately 
determine  that  we  should  no  longer  undertake  the 
program. 

We  believe  strongly  that  the  doubts  about  the 
program  and  the  policy  it  supports  should  be  re- 
solved affirmatively  in  the  context  of  a  longer  term 
outlook,  and  not  be  left  to  year-by-year  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  course  our  country  will  follow. 
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At  the  same  time  all  of  us  must  realize  tha 
ultimate  success  depends  on  something  more  thai 
the  dollars  and  military  equipment  of  our  ai( 
programs.  It  also  depends  on  our  ability  to  main 
tain  and  strengthen,  along  with  other  nations,  thi 
political  and  economic  bases  of  our  free  worlc! 
relationships.  We  can  truly  succeed  only  if  wi 
have  the  full  confidence  and  willing  cooperatioi 
of  our  friends  and  allies. 

We  recommend,  Mr.  President,  that  every  ef 
fort  be  made  within  the  legislative  and  executivi 
branches  of  the  Government  to  bring  clearly  be 
fore  the  American  people  the  relationship  between 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  the  national  in 
terest,  and  the  need  for  continuity  of  this  prograix 
if  it  is  to  make  its  required  contribution  towarc 
our  world  position  of  strength. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 

Chairman 

Dillon  Anderson  Joseph  M.  Dodge 

Alfred  M.  Gruenther    Marx  Leva 
John  J.  McCloy  George  McGhee 

Joseph  T.  McNarnet     Arthur  W.  Radford 
James  E.  Webb 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington  25,  B.C. 


TEXT  OF  REPORT 

Preliminary  Conclusions  of  the  President's 
Committee  To  Study  the  United  States  Mil- 
itary Assistance  Program  Submitted  to  the 
Presldent  With  the  Committee's  Letter  or 
March  17,  1959. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  you  has  made  its 
preliminary  analysis  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program.  Previous  studies  of  the 
program  made  by  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch  and  others  have  been  taken  into  account. 
We  have  consulted  governmental,  business,  aca- 
demic and  private  agencies  and  individuals. 
Members  of  the  Committee  have  visited  all  of  the 
major  areas  of  the  world  which  participate  in. 
the  Military  Assistance  Program.2     While  our 


2  For  an  announcement  of  the  departure  of  three  area 
study  groups,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  9,  1959,  p.  197. 
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i  work  is  not  complete,  we  submit  our  findings  thus 
■far  in  response  to  your  wish  that  they  be  available 
in  connection  with  recommendations  you  may  wish 
to  make  to  the  Congress. 

The  World  Situation 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  must  be  determined  primarily 
,in  the  light  of  three  main  considerations : 

First,  the  mighty  challenge  to  the  free  world 
I  posed  by  the  great  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
md  Communist  China  and  their  continuing  de- 
termination to  dominate  the  world. 

Second,  the  revolutionary  changes  taking  place 

Rn  many  areas  of  the  world  still  free  of  Com- 

1  munist  control,  generally  classed  as  "less  devel- 

|  )ped",  many  of  which  have  only  recently  achieved 

;heir  independence. 

Third,  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  United 

States  to  sustain  the  expenditures  involved  in 

Uuch  a  program  together  with  its  own  defense 

(requirements  while  preserving  a  sound  domestic 

■  3Conomy. 

The  Communist  dominated  countries  contain 
about  one-third  of  the  world's  population,  and 

Ithe  less  developed  countries  above  referred  to 
institute  more  than   another  one-third.     This 
fact  indicates  the  scope  of  the  problem. 
We  are  convinced  that  there  has  been  no  lessen- 

I  ing  of  the  total  Communist  threat  to  the  survival 
Df  the  free  world.  In  fact,  Soviet-Chinese  capa- 
bility to  apply  military,  political  and  economic 

:  pressures  is  expanding.  This  is  evidenced  by  its 
irms  assistance  programs,  by  an  aggressive  propa- 
ganda and  political  drive  directed  particularly  to 
the  weaker  economic  areas  of  the  world  and  by  a 
vigorous  economic  offensive  in  those  areas.  It  is 
indisputable  that  Communist  military  strength  is 
jsteadily  increasing.  Clear  evidence  has  recently 
iappeared  of  an  intent  to  wield  that  strength  in 
order  to  obtain  political  objectives.  The  attack 
'an  Quemoy,  the  threats  of  atomic  destruction,  and 
'the  talk  of  possible  war  over  West  Berlin,  are  the 
most  dramatic  recent  instances  of  the  continuance 
of  the  military  threat. 

Need  for  Long  Term  Program 

The  challenge  is  a  powerful  one.  It  is  a  long 
jterm  challenge  requiring  long  term  methods  to 
[meet  it,     The  United  States,  together  with  its 


allies  and  friends,  certainly  has  the  wisdom  and 
the  resources  to  win.  But  we  must  be  resolute  in 
taking  the  necessary  action. 

While  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  tensions  which  are  implicit  in  this  challenge, 
we  fail  to  find  in  the  present  situation  any  promise 
of  relaxation  of  those  tensions.  Unless  progress 
is  made  in  the  way  of  general  disarmament  or  in 
moderating  the  objectives  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc, 
we  shall  have  to  face  a  protracted  period  of  inter- 
national tension. 

Now  that  the  United  States  no  longer  has  a 
monopoly  of  long  range  nuclear  weapons,  any 
weakening  of  our  support  to  outlying  allied  po- 
sitions makes  the  danger  of  local  aggression  even 
greater,  and  accordingly  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  becomes  even  more  essential  to  our 
security. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  the  facts  of  both  the 
long  term  nature  of  the  struggle  and  what  we  must 
do  to  assure  survival  and  ultimate  victory.  We 
believe  strongly  that  the  attainment  of  United 
States  objectives  in  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram has  been  impaired  by  the  lack  of  continuity 
in  the  authorization  and  administration  of  the 
program.  The  present  methods,  we  find,  interfere 
with  the  meshing  of  the  plans  and  the  resources 
of  the  recipient  countries  with  our  military  as- 
sistance programs,  materially  delay  deliveries,  in- 
crease costs,  and  sometimes  even  prevent  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  objectives. 

The  Committee  therefore  believes  it  is  essential 
to  the  achievement  of  the  program's  basic  objec- 
tives, and  to  the  flexibility  necessary  to  meet  new 
threats  and  new  challenges,  that  the  country  recog- 
nize its  long  term  nature,  Legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative steps  must  be  taken  to  put  the  pro- 
gram on  a  continuing  basis.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  would  not  only  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Program,  but  its  economy  as  well. 

Such  a  long  range  program  woidcl  have  impor- 
tant imponderable  advantages.  We  believe  it 
would  strengthen  the  deterrent  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  would  improve  the  confidence  of 
our  allies  and  result  in  greater  willingness  to  make 
longer  range  commitments  and  to  devote  a  larger 
element  of  their  resources  to  the  common  defense. 

Free  World  Defense 

The  free  world's  far  flung  defense  perimeter 
is  manned  jointly  by  allied  and  United  States 
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forces  and  extends  through  Middle  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  around  the  rim  of  Asia  to  the 
Northern  Pacific.  The  weapons  for  the  allied 
forces  defending  this  perimeter  have  very  largely 
been  furnished  by  our  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. It  is  a  very  wide  area  important  to  our 
security.  The  nations  of  this  area,  without  our 
help,  cannot  defend  it.  Together  we  do  have  the 
strength.  Within  this  perimeter  are  the  home- 
lands of  our  friends  and  allies  and  the  means  by 
which  we  together  can  maintain  mutual  bases, 
room  for  maneuver,  defense  in  depth,  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  seas.  This  forward  area, 
manned  largely  by  allied  forces,  defends  a  com- 
plex of  dispersed  air  bases  which  materially 
strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent. If  strong  and  well  armed  forces  hold  these 
perimeter  positions,  then,  in  the  event  of  local  ag- 
gression, our  friends,  our  allies,  and  we  ourselves 
gain  time  for  reinforcement,  and  equally  impor- 
tant, for  political  action.  These  forces  in  being 
give  the  free  world  advantages  should  war  come ; 
but  more  importantly,  they  represent  a  major  de- 
terrent to  aggression  and  an  opportunity  through 
negotiation  to  avoid  war  itself.  Also,  the  capacity 
of  these  forward  allied  forces  to  meet  limited  at- 
tack, as  recently  demonstrated  at  Quemoy,  pro- 
vides another  and  much  more  acceptable  alterna- 
tive than  surrender  or  resort  to  atomic  warfare. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Our  most  important  alliance  and  the  one  in 
which  we  have  our  largest  investment  is  NATO. 
NATO  includes  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and — extending  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean— encompasses  most  of  Western  Europe. 
Western  Europe  is  an  area  of  more  than  one  mil- 
lion square  miles,  250  million  people  and  great 
resources.  It  contains  an  accumulation  of  some 
of  the  highest  managerial  and  technical  skills  in 
the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  a  great  re- 
pository of  the  arts  and  culture  of  the  world.  It 
is  emerging,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  as  an 
integrated  unit.  Combined  it  has  potentialities 
that  approach  the  strength  of  the  United  States. 
Its  unity  today  is  being  forged  by  increasing 
economic  ties  which  may,  in  the  not  too  remote 
future,  involve  closer  political  association — a 
post  World  War  II  development  comparable  in 
its  significance  to  the  rise  of  Soviet  power  and  the 
development  of  China. 


The  first  and  the  basic  expressions  of  European 
unity  were  in  terms  of  United  States-European  j 
cooperation  in  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  common | 
defense  effort  of  NATO.  The  present  NATO 
structure,  appreciably  strengthened  by  military 
assistance,  is  potentially  a  great  defensive  force 
against  Communist  pressures.  Our  NATO  allies 
will  continue  to  require  our  aid  to  achieve  the 
necessary  strong  and  well  integrated  defense. 

The  impact  of  technology  on  the  development 
of  new  weapons  has  recently  made  it  necessary  j 
from  the  overall  NATO  as  well  as  the  United! 
States  standpoint  to  make  large  new  investment?  i 
in  modern  types  of  planes  and  other  weapons,  im ! 
eluding  strategic  and  tactical  missiles  in  Europe. 
These  modern  weapons  represent  an  invaluable  I 
addition  to  the  already  existing  deterrent  capaJ 
bilities.    At  the  same  time,  an  incident  like  the 
current  Berlin  crisis  demonstrates  the  need  to  sup- 
port resolute  statements  with  actions.    It  under- 
lines the  extremely  sensitive  nature  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation  and  the  fact  that  forces  with  H 
flexible  capability  are  essential.    Any  further  ad- 
vance by  the  Soviets  in  Europe  would  be  a  disaster 
for  the  entire  free  world. 

The  developing  political,  economic  and  techno- 
logical situation  makes  the  unity,  strength  and 
defensive  versatility  of  NATO  increasingly  im- 
portant. While  our  allies  are  moving  to  share  in 
production  of  some  of  the  more  modern  and  ex- 
pensive weapons,  most  of  these  are  currently  being 
produced  only  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  present  situation  re- 
quires adequate  provision  of  modern  weapons  to 
other  countries  of  NATO,  and  also  greater  mutual 
effort  during  the  next  fiscal  year  to  maintain  a 
strong  position  in  other  weapons  and  to  meet  the 
existing  obsolescence  and  replacement  problem. 

Other  Areas 

We  recognize  that  our  mutual  defense  effort  in 
less  developed  countries  in  direct  contact  with 
Communist  forces  is  particularly  difficult,  though 
vital  to  them  and  to  ourselves.  Unless  these  coun- 
tries have  adequate  holding  forces,  they  cannot 
hope  for  timely  help  short  of  the  most  drastic 
military  action  by  their  allies.  Situated  on  the 
front  line  and  with  examples  of  recent  Com- 
munist aggression  in  mind,  their  leadership,  with 
which  we  live  on  a  cooperative  basis,  wants  to 
have  the  forces  they  judge  adequate  to  their  par- 
ticular circumstances. 
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Without  the  weapons  and  support  we  have  fur- 
nished to  the  SEATO  and  Baghdad  Pact  nations, 
and  to  other  Asian  nations  adjacent  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  their  own  direct  defenses  and  our 
own  position  beyond  our  shores  would  have  little 
substance  short  of  a  major  nuclear  effort.  Large 
forces  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  these  countries 
to  maintain  need  to  be  supported  in  Korea,  Tai- 
wan and  Vietnam,  since  they  are  not  even  for- 
mally at  peace  with  the  Communist  power  they 
face.  In  our  judgment  some  increased  air 
strength,  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment  and 
a  degree  of  weapons  modernization  are  needed  in 
the  Far  East  area. 

We  believe  that  changes  and  modifications  in 
certain  of  the  military  assistance  programs  can  be 
justified  in  terms  of  more  selectivity  in  allocating 
military  assistance  to  fulfill  essential  objectives. 
In  programming  our  mutual  defense  efforts,  we 
and  our  allies  have  to  give  full  consideration  to 
geographic  location,  to  national  characteristics, 
and  to  many  other  local,  regional,  and  historical 
problems. 

However,  in  making  any  changes,  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  existing  treaties,  commitments, 
and  programs  cannot  be  easily  or  quickly  modified. 
Any  abrupt  or  substantial  changes  by  the  United 
States  could  easily  be  misunderstood  and  could 
produce  a  whole  new  series  of  complicated  nego- 
tiations and  readjustments  in  our  relations  with 
friendly  countries  and  allies. 


The  Pipeline — Unexpended  Balances 

In  view  of  the  time  required  to  produce  and 
deliver  military  hardware,  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1960  will 
not  greatly  influence  the  amount  of  expenditures 
or  deliveries  until  1961  and  later.  We  and  our 
allies  have  the  problem  of  proceeding  with  a  pro- 
gressive re-equipping  of  forces  abroad  that  were 
equipped  years  ago  with  weapons  that  are  now 
wearing  out  or  are  becoming  obsolete.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  initial  and  maintenance 
cost  of  modern  weapons  will  be  substantially 
higher  in  the  future.  A  partial  offset  is  the  fact 
that  several  of  our  NATO  partners  are  now  able 
to  pay  most  or  all  of  the  costs  of  their  forces 
and  weapons.  Consequently,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  return  to  the  delivery  levels  required 
for  the  first  round  of  initial  equipment  of  several 
years  ago  which  reached  a  peak  of  $4  billion  in 
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1953.  It  seems  clear  to  us,  however,  that  expen- 
diture levels  estimated  at  $1.85  billion  for  FY 
1960,  and  the  even  lower  levels  in  FY  1961  and 
FY  1962  which  would  result  from  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  $1.6  billion  for  FY  1960,  are 
inadequate.  They  would  not  permit  the  United 
States  to  make  the  contribution  necessary  for  the 
modernization  of  NATO  forces  now  underway, 
and  to  help  maintain  effective  forces  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  believe  not  only  that  deliveries  must  be 
maintained  at  higher  future  levels  than  would  be 
supported  by  the  $1.6  billion  proposed  appropria- 
tion, but  that  certain  factors  now  operative  may 
result  in  longer  lead  times  and  a  consequent  need 
for  increased  funding.  A  larger  part  of  future 
deliveries  for  military  assistance  will  come  from 
new  production  and  less  from  the  existing  inven- 
tories of  our  own  forces.  Also  a  greater  propor- 
tion will  consist  of  advanced  weapons  requiring 
longer  time  to  produce.  In  addition  to  these  fac- 
tors, the  long  decline  in  obligated  but  unexpended 
balances  from  over  $8  billion  a  few  years  ago  to 
about  $2.5  billion  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
has  brought  these  balances  to  about  the  minimum 
level  for  funding  the  needed  procurement.  We 
cannot  any  longer  rely  on  large  drawdowns  from 
this  pipeline  to  supplement  current  appropria- 
tions. In  summary,  deliveries  in  future  years,  on 
the  average,  will  approximately  equal  the  current 
flow  of  appropriations.  We  view  with  concern 
the  projected  sharp  decline  in  the  rate  of  de- 
liveries below  the  $2.4  billion  average  level  of 
recent  years. 

Military  Assistance  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1960 

Your  letter3  calls  for  our  general  conclusions 
respecting  the  FY  1960  program.  A  review  of 
the  strategy  and  objectives  of  NATO  and  the  re- 
quirements which  have  been  outlined  to  us  by  the 
various  commands  in  other  areas  of  the  world  con- 
vinces us  that  it  would  be  less  than  prudent  if  we 
did  not  maintain  something  more  than  the  level 
of  the  FY  1959  and  the  FY  1960  programs.  Our 
conclusion  is  reached  on  the  basis  of  our  trips, 
our  studies,  and  the  presentations  which  have  been 
given  us,  as  well  as  upon  some  consideration  of 


'  For  text  of  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower  to  Mr. 
Draper  outlining  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee, see  ibid.,  Dec.  15,  1958,  p.  954. 
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what  additional  modern  weapons  should  be  funded 
in  FY  1960. 

We  conclude  from  our  area  studies  and  from 
the  pipeline  analysis  presented  above,  as  well  as 
from  our  many  discussions  in  Washington,  that 
an  additional  amount  in  the  order  of  $400  mil- 
lion, primarily  for  NATO,  should  be  available  for 
commitment  in  FY  1960  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram already  proposed.  Representatives  of  the 
Executive  Branch  have  assured  us  that  suitable 
weapons  can  be  contracted  for  in  that  fiscal  year 
to  cover  some  of  the  shortfalls  in  force  moderniza- 
tion which  would  otherwise  occur.  Even  this  in- 
creased level  would  not  maintain  the  rate  of  de- 
liveries in  future  years  which  we  believe  will  be 
necessary. 

The  Committee  must  of  course  leave  to  the 
Executive  Branch  the  determination  of  additional 
specific  weapons  and  other  assistance  to  be  pro- 
grammed. In  view  of  the  long  lead  time  required 
for  the  type  of  weapons  which  would  be  so  pro- 
vided, the  action  we  propose  should  not  change 
significantly  the  estimated  expenditures  in  FY 
1960. 

Economic  Aid  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1960 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  the  Com- 
mittee has  considered  the  impact  of  our  Military 
Assistance  Program,  where  it  appeared  to  be  a 
significant  factor,  on  the  economic  betterment  and 
growth  of  the  free  world.  It  has  also  endeavored 
to  assess  the  relative  emphasis  which  should  be 
given  to  military  and  economic  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  less  developed  areas. 

Economic  assistance  serves  two  main  purposes : 
First,  our  own  military  defense  requires  effective 
forces  in  the  hands  of  our  friends  and  allies, 
which,  in  turn,  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
stability  of  the  underlying  economic  base  of  the 
individual  countries.  Secondly,  our  security  re- 
quires that  both  our  allies  and  the  uncommitted 
countries  have  an  opportunity  to  solve  their  press- 
ing economic  problems  within  the  framework  of 
the  free  world.  Without  such  an  opportunity, 
some  of  them  would  offer  an  easy  target  for  com- 
munism. They  are  not  only  being  attracted  by 
well  contrived  offers  of  assistance  from  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  but  they  are  also  impressed  by  the 
economic  achievements  of  Russia  and  Communist 
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China,  without  always  fully  understanding  the 
real  cost  in  human  misery. 

We  recognize  that  some  of  our  military  allies 
among  the  less  developed  countries  are  unable  to 
support  their  part  of  the  common  military  effort 
without  economic  defense  support  assistance. 
Members  of  the  Committee  have  visited  the  major 
countries  receiving  such  aid.  We  have  been  able 
to  review  the  program  in  some  detail  and  believe 
it  to  be  programmed  to  an  austere  level  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  reduce.  The  same  reasons 
which  lead  this  Committee  to  recommend  placing 
military  assistance  on  a  continuing  basis  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  closely  related  defense 
support. 

Defense  support  serves  effectively  to  "cushion" 
the  economic  burden  of  military  forces  supported 
by  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that  the  nor- 
mal economy  of  the  country,  and  prospects  for 
economic  development,  are  not  adversely  affected.  i 
As  long  as  this  balance  is  achieved,  military  as-  j 
sistance  and  additional  funds  for  development  as- ' 
sistance  are,  in  effect,  independent  variables  and 
should  be  considered  on  their  respective  merits, 
and  not  as  competitors.     Money  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  to  the  extent  that  it  is  con- 
sidered in  the  United  States'  interest  in  achieving 
free  world  security. 

In  some  countries  the  Committee  believes  that 
under  certain  conditions  there  is  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility that  military  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  or  the  country  concerned  could  be  reduced. 
Problems,  of  course,  arise  in  obtaining  acceptance 
by  sovereign  nations  of  our  view.  No  important 
needs  for  increases  in  defense  spending  now  exist 
among  most  of  the  less  developed  countries,  al- 
though this  could  change  with  circumstances. 

The  fostering  of  economic  growth  throughout 
the  free  world  presents  a  real  challenge  to  the 
American  people.  Here  is  a  positive  goal  which 
is  consistent  with  our  long  term  economic  interests 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  an  opportunity  to 
further  the  free  political  development  of  other 
nations.  This  opportunity  calls  for  a  cooperative 
effort  by  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
which  can  generate  export  capital.  There  is  need 
for  both  public  and  private  financing,  and  for 
multilateral  and  unilateral  programs,  with  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  loans  rather  than  grant  aid. 

The  precarious  situation  throughout  the  less 
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developed  countries  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
total  FY  1960  budget  for  economic  assistance  is 
the  minimum  required. 

In  its  final  report,  the  Committee  expects  to 
examine  this  question  more  fully ;  however,  as  an 
order  of  magnitude,  we  believe  that  loans  for  eco- 
nomic development  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  will  probably  be  needed  at  a  rate  of  at 
least  $1  billion  a  year  by  FY  1961. 

The  Cost  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 

We  have  considered  the  burden  of  financing 
these  programs  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  Its  military  and  economic  strength  is  a 
bulwark  of  the  free  world  alliance.  Our  economy 
is  carrying  a  heavy  burden  and  the  amounts  in- 
volved in  the  Mutual  Security  Program  are  a  part 
of  that  burden.  These  amounts  are  substantial 
but  they  represent  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
our  resources.  The  total,  including  both  military 
and  economic  aid  in  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram, has  accounted  for  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
our  total  Federal  Budget  in  recent  years,  and  has 
represented  less  than  one  per  cent  of  our  annual 
gross  national  product.  It  would  cost  us  far  more 
to  attempt  to  build  an  equivalent  amount  of  de- 
fensive strength  in  the  world  with  our  own  forces 
than  it  does  through  this  program.  Even  apart 
from  other  considerations,  loss  of  any  important 
part  of  the  free  world  to  international  commu- 
nism would  have  repercussions  on  our  own 
economy  and  defense  expenditures  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  We 
believe  the  program  essential  to  our  own  security 
and  that  of  the  free  world  and  are  convinced  that 
we  can  afford  what  is  necessary.  What  we  cannot 
afford  are  the  costs  and  risks  involved  in  aban- 
doning or  emasculating  the  Mutual  Security 
Program. 

1  Criticisms 

During  its  field  trips  and  deliberations  the  Com- 
mittee took  note  of  the  many  criticisms  by  the 
public,  the  Congress  and  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  These  were  of  varying  degrees  of  valid- 
ity and  credibility.  We  found  evidence  of  long 
delays  from  the  initiation  of  proposals  to  the 
development  of  a  firm  program,  and  of  an  exces- 
sive number  of  reviews  and  over-coordination 
during  the  programming  process.    Further,  there 


has  been  evidence  presented  of  faulty  or  uneco- 
nomic programming,  and  of  various  other  short- 
comings. In  Washington,  policy  coordination  has 
not  always  been  promptly  or  effectively  accom- 
plished. A  firm  and  persistent  effort  to  improve 
the  overall  management  of  the  program  is  called 
for.  The  Committee  believes  that  its  recom- 
mendation to  place  the  program  on  a  continuing 
basis,  if  accepted,  will  provide  the  opportunity  to 
overcome  many  of  these  problems  and  to  alleviate 
some  of  these  criticisms.  It  expects  to  consider 
and  deal  with  them  further  in  its  final  report. 

The  Committee  states,  however,  that  while  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  fair  review  must  take  into  account  the 
many  difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  complex  and 
widely  spread  operation.  It  must  also  recognize 
that  the  errors  have  been  largely  in  matters  of 
detail.  Most  projects  in  the  program  have  been 
well  planned  and  successfully  executed.  The  Com- 
mittee concludes  that  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram is  and  will  continue  to  be  an  effective  and 
essential  tool  in  carrying  out  our  national  security 
interests  and  in  promoting  free  world  defense. 
To  abandon  the  program,  for  errors  in  execution 
or  for  any  other  reasons,  would  be  to  abandon  the 
free  world  and  to  lose  the  cold  war. 

Summary 

1.  The  Communist  military  threat  is  greater 
than  ever. 

2.  The  Communist  economic  and  political  threat 
and  capabilities  are  expanding. 

3.  The  average  level  of  expenditure  needed  for 
military  assistance  over  the  next  few  years  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  not  likely  to  be 
less,  as  an  order  of  magnitude,  than  that  required 
in  the  recent  past.  To  reduce  the  program  by 
approximately  one-third  from  the  present  rate  of 
deliveries,  which  would,  in  a  year  or  two,  be  the 
result  of  continuing  the  current  fiscal  year's  $1.5 
billion  military  assistance  appropriation  or  the 
$1.6  billion  present  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1960, 
would  amount  to  a  fundamental  change  in  United 
States  national  policy.  It  would  imply  a  strategic 
retreat. 

4.  The  amount  of  military  assistance  required 
for  Fiscal  Year  1960  has  been  considered  in  some 
detail  by  the  Committee.  Its  sub-groups  visited 
many  countries,  including  most  of  those  receiving 
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major  amounts  of  military  assistance.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  approximately  $400  mil- 
lion be  made  available  for  new  commitments, 
primarily  for  the  NATO  area,  in  addition  to  the 
$1.6  billion  present  request.  This  should  not 
change  significantly  the  estimated  expenditures  in 
Fiscal  Year  1960. 

5.  The  proposed  economic  assistance  program 
for  Fiscal  Year  1960  is  the  minimum  needed. 
Material  reductions  in  the  total  might  well  re- 
strict the  United  States  to  a  disproportionately 
military  approach,  and  thus  make  the  Commu- 
nist economic  offensive  more  effective.  In  fact,  a 
level  of  lending  for  economic  development  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
$1  billion  a  year  will  probably  be  needed  by  Fiscal 
Year  1961. 

6.  Certain  features  of  the  applicable  legislation 
and  procedures  have  tended  to  impede  efficient 
administration  of  the  mutual  security  and  re- 
lated programs.  These  should  be  reconsidered 
and  improved  in  the  interest  of  bringing  these 
programs  to  maximum  effectiveness. 

7.  The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  now  and 
will  remain  an  essential  tool  of  foreign  policy. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  proposes  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  take  the  nec- 
essary legislative  and  administrative  steps  to  put 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Specific  recommendations  will  be  made  in 
our  final  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dillon  Anderson 

Joseph  M.  Dodge 

Alfred  M.  Gruenther 

Marx  Leva 

John  J.  McCloy 

George  McGhee 

Joseph  T.  McNarnet 

Arthur  W.  Radford 

James  E.  Webb 

William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 

Chairman 

Tract    S.    Voorhees 

Counsel 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program: 
Instrument  for  Peace  and  Freedom 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 1 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
your  committee  in  support  of  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal 
year  1960. 

I  believe  deeply  that  the  compelling  realities 
of  the  world  around  us  make  the  vigorous  and  de- 
termined continuation  of  this  program  truly  vital 
to  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  survival  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  lives  of  our  people. 

I  shall  not  review  these  realities  now,  because  I 
know  they  are  well  understood  by  your  committee. 
Moreover,  they  have  been  fully  and  eloquently  re- 
stated by  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress.2 That  message  is  before  you  and  does  not 
need  repetition  by  me. 

I  should  like  to  proceed  at  once,  therefore,  to  the 
program  itself  and  to  certain  major  aspects  of  it 
in  which  I  think  you  may  be  particularly  in- 
terested. 


THE  PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1960 

First,  as  to  the  program  broadly.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch,  working  together 
through  two  administrations,  have  created  in  the 
mutual  security  program  over  the  last  12  years  a 
powerful  instrument  of  national  policy.  It  is  an 
instrument  not  for  war  or  the  subjugation  and 
enslavement  of  others  but  for  peace  and  the 
strengthening  of  freedom  and  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  all  free  nations.  This  instrument  is  tried 
and  tested.    It  is  successful. 

To  continue  the  mutual  security  program  effec- 
tively, the  President  is  requesting  for  fiscal  year 
1960  an  authorization  of  $3,930  million.  For  rea- 
sons which  I  will  discuss  more  fully  later,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  my  opinion  that  this  is  a  mini- 
mum program.  In  fact,  a  stronger  case  can  be 
made  for  increasing  than  for  decreasing  it. 

Each  category  in  the  program  is  built  up  out  of 
specific  needs  for  individual  countries  and  activi- 
ties.   I  hope  the  committee  will  not  take  action  to 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  May  4  (press  release  301). 
■  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  427. 
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reduce  any  categories  of  aid  without  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  submit  testimony  on  the  particular 
countries  or  specific  programs  as  to  which  it  may 
have  doubts.  We  believe  it  is  essential  in  the  over- 
all interest  of  our  national  security  that  the  com- 
mittee authorize  the  full  amount  requested  in  each 
category.  Succeeding  witnesses  will  be  prepared 
to  deal  in  detail  with  the  individual  programs. 

MAJOR  SUBJECTS  OF  INTEREST 

Now  let  me  turn  to  four  specific  subjects  which 
I  feel  are  of  particular  interest  to  your  committee. 
These  are  the  military  assistance  program,  par- 
ticularly the  relative  emphasis  to  be  put  on  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance;  second,  the  future 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund;  third,  progress 
of  efforts  to  stimulate  private  investment  abroad 
in  the  less  developed  countries;  and,  fourth,  the 
administration  of  the  mutual  security  program. 

The  Balance  of  Military  and  Economic  Aid 

Last  fall  members  of  this  committee  suggested 
in  a  letter 8  to  the  President  that  there  might  be 
a  serious  distortion  in  the  relative  importance 
which  is  attached  to  military  and  related  aid  on 
the  one  hand  and  technical  assistance  and  self- 
liquidating  economic  development  assistance  on 
the  other. 

These  views  have  been  seriously  considered  by 
the  executive  branch  in  formulating  and  develop- 
ing its  program  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1960. 
The  judgments  the  program  reflects  represent  our 
view  as  to  the  minimum  outlay  for  military  pur- 
poses consonant  with  the  maintenance  of  our  se- 
curity and  the  proper  outlay  for  economic  pur- 
poses consonant  with  our  interests  and  the  needs 
of  other  countries.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
difference  in  philosophy  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Members  of  the  Congress  on  this 
subject. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message,  our  mili- 
tary programs  are  "not  through  choice  but  neces- 
sity. It  is  not  in  our  nature  to  wish  to  spend  our 
substance  on  weapons.  We  would  like  to  see  these 
outlays  shifted  to  the  economic  benefit  of  our 
own  Nation  and  our  friends  abroad  striving  for 
economic  progress." 


In  accordance  with  this  philosophy  we  have  in 
fact  been  shifting  the  emphasis  from  military  to 
economic  programs  in  recent  years.  Taking  the 
figures  for  the  underdeveloped  areas,  the  military 
assistance  program  was  just  under  50  percent  of 
the  total  program  for  fiscal  year  1958,  42  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1959,  and  the  request  for  fiscal  year 
1960  is  35  percent.  Economic  assistance  has  risen 
proportionately  from  50  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1958  to  58  percent  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  to  64.5 
percent  in  the  request  for  fiscal  year  1960.  This 
is  clear  evidence  that  we  have  been  substantially 
shifting  the  emphasis  of  our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram in  the  less  developed  areas  toward  economic 
assistance.  It  is  our  opinion,  backed  by  the  unan- 
imous findings  of  the  Draper  Committee,4  that,  if 
still  greater  emphasis  is  to  be  given  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  it  can  only  be 
through  larger  appropriations  for  economic  de- 
velopment purposes. 

It  is  imperative  not  only  as  a  military  matter 
but  as  a  matter  of  foreign  policy  that  we  continue 
to  join  with  our  allies  and  friends  to  maintain  a 
measure  of  military  strength  sufficient  to  deter 
aggression  and  to  maintain  order — conditions  es- 
sential to  economic  progress  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  free  institutions. 

Such  defensive  power  cannot  be  confined 
solely  to  the  industrialized  countries.  It  must 
also  exist  in  underdeveloped  countries,  particu- 
larly when  such  countries  lie  in  close  proximity 
to  the  power  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  help  maintain  forces 
in  such  countries  up  to  carefully  determined  levels. 
We  realize  quite  plainly  that  these  forces  by 
themselves  are  not  capable  of  defeating  an  all-out 
Communist  attack,  and  this  is  not  their  purpose. 
They  are  important,  however,  in  playing  an  as- 
signed role  in  collective  defense  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  their  homelands  from  the 
dangers  of  Communist  infiltration,  subversion,  or 
insurrection. 

Secretary  [of  Defense  Neil  H.]  McElroy  and 
General  [Nathan  F.]  Twining6  will,  of  course, 
provide  expert  military  testimony  on  Wednesday 
[May  6] ;  but,  since  I  have  had  responsibility  for 
reviewing  and  passing  on  the  total  program  in- 
cluding the  military  program,  I  want  to  make 


'  Ibid.,  Oct.  6, 1958,  p.  547. 


4  See  p.  796. 

'  General  Twining's  statement  was  read  by  Gen.  T.  D. 
White,  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF. 
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plain  that  I  believe  the  military  assistance  request 
of  $1.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1960  is  the  barest 
minimum  and  cannot  safely  be  reduced. 

The  Economic  Program 

I  believe  there  is  substantially  universal  agree- 
ment among  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
matter  that,  while  the  military  threat  of  commu- 
nism is  undiminished,  the  economic  threat  is 
mounting.  I  discussed  the  Sino-Soviet  program 
of  penetration  through  economic  means  with  your 
committee  at  some  length  in  January,6  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  that  discussion  now. 

I  want  to  reemphasize,  however,  as  I  said  then, 
and  as  the  President  has  stressed  in  his  recent 
message,  that,  entirely  aside  from  the  Communist 
military  and  economic  threat,  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  revolutions  stirring  many  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  create  urgent  needs  for 
United  States  understanding  and  economic  help. 
These  are  needs  which  we  must  meet,  both  in  our 
own  national  interest  and  in  response  to  our  own 
humanitarian  motivations. 

Four  elements  of  our  total  program  serve  these 
needs  in  varying  degrees :  defense  support,  special 
assistance,  technical  cooperation,  and  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund. 

Defense  support,  for  which  we  ask  $835  million, 
serves  a  dual  purpose:  It  enables  the  recipient 
country  to  maintain  agreed  military  strength 
without  economic  retrogression,  and  it  provides 
the  necessary  foundation  of  economic  stability  on 
which  other  elements  of  the  program  can  build 
toward  economic  progress.  Defense  support  goes 
to  12  countries  which,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Spain,  lie  along  the  periphery  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  empire.  All  of  these  countries  have  stra- 
tegic significance  and  .are  prime  targets  of 
international  communism. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  overall  point  in  con- 
nection with  these  defense  support  funds:  While 
a  cut  in  defense  support  funds  would  undoubtedly 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  recipient  country 
to  maintain  its  military  strength,  it  would  not 
of  itself  assure  that  military  forces  would  be 
reduced.  The  decision  to  have  such  forces  stems 
from  the  country's  belief  in  their  necessity  for 
its  security.  Even  if  we  and  the  country  in 
question  were  to  agree  that  a  reduction  in  military 


8  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9,  1959,  p.  206. 
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forces  was  desirable,  such  a  change  could  only 
be  made  over  a  period  of  several  years  and  would 
involve  additional  economic  assistance  to  support 
the  shift.  Therefore  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
impact  of  a  cut  in  defense  support  would  have 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  first  instance  by  a  reduction 
in  nonmilitary  expenditures.  The  result  would 
be  a  serious  weakening  of  economic  and  political 
stability  in  these  countries  which  are  so  important 
to  our  common  defense.  It  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  retarding  their  economic  growth. 

The  Draper  Committee  reviewed  this  program 
in  some  detail  and  reached  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion that  it  was  presently  programed  at  an 
austere  level  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
reduce. 

Special  assistance,  for  which  we  are  asking 
$272  million — approximately  the  same  amount 
programed  this  year — also  contributes  to  eco- 
nomic stability  and  progress.  The  fiscal  year 
1959  program  was  increased  over  the  amount 
originally  requested  primarily  because  of  the  in- 
creased tensions  in  the  Middle  East.  The  addi- 
tional funds  were  drawn  from  the  contingency 
fund.  It  is  important  not  to  confuse  special 
assistance  with  the  contingency  fund.  Special 
assistance  is  not  emergency  money.  It  is  pro- 
gramed for  certain  countries  where  we  wish  to 
achieve  special  political,  economic,  humanitarian, 
or  other  objectives  which  cannot  be  gained  from 
technical  cooperation  or  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  These  include  countries  of  great  impor- 
tance to  us,  such  as  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Libya, 
Jordan,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Sudan — and  belea- 
guered West  Berlin. 

It  also  provides  for  certain  health  and  educa- 
tion programs :  the  continuation  of  our  successful 
effort  to  eradicate  malaria ;  a  new  program  to  ex- 
plore methods  of  attacking  the  world's  most 
widespread  killer — waterborne  diseases;  a  small 
contribution  for  international  medical  research; 
help  to  American  schools  abroad.  It  also  in- 
cludes a  new  and  potentially  extremely  valuable 
program  to  encourage  and  stimulate  American 
and  local  private  investment  in  the  less  developed 
countries. 

Detailed  testimony  on  each  special  assistance 
program  will  be  provided  by  future  witnesses. 

The  contingency  fund,  for  which  we  are  re- 
questing $200  million,  is  for  two  broad  purposes : 
to  cover  contingent  needs  we  are  now  aware  of 
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but  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well  denned  to 
be  programed,  and  to  cover  emergencies  which 
are  not  foreseeable  at  all.  The  contingencies 
foreseen  are  more  than  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  the  full  $200  million  requested. 

Technical  Cooperation  and  the  DLF 

The  two  elements  of  the  program  primarily 
directed  at  economic  development  are  the  techni- 
cal cooperation  program  and  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

Technical  cooperation  has  been  increased  stead- 
ily in  recent  years.  The  increase  in  bilateral  and 
multilateral  programs  for  this  year  totals  almost 
$40  million.  I  think  this  is  a  wise  step  forward, 
and  the  important  question  here  is  whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  mobilize,  indoctrinate,  and  place  in 
the  field  the  highly  qualified  personnel  required 
by  this  program.  We  believe  this  can  be  done, 
and  we  will  make  a  determined  effort  to  do  it. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  in  1  year  of  active 
operation  has  begun  to  fulfill  the  hopes  held  for  it 
as  a  major  tool  for  advancing  economic  develop- 
ment projects  crucial  to  the  progress  of  friendly 
nations. 

The  executive  branch  from  the  beginning  has 
considered  that  at  the  appropriate  time  it  should 
be  placed  on  a  longer  term  basis  at  a  higher  level 
of  operation.  Last  fall  the  executive  branch  gave 
careful  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  present- 
ing a  request  for  such  a  longer  term,  increased 
DLF  this  year.  In  the  final  analysis  the  reasons 
for  deferring  the  request  until  fiscal  year  1961 
seemed  compelling. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  now  only  about  1  year 
of  full-scale  operation  of  the  Fund  behind  us. 
The  additional  experience  that  will  come  with  an- 
other year's  operation  will  be  invaluable  in  judg- 
ing the  size  and  form  which  longer  term  capital- 
ization of  the  Fund  should  take.  You  will  recall 
that  when  the  President  originally  proposed  the 
establishment  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  2 
years  ago  he  asked  for  a  3-year  capitalization,  and, 
as  he  stated  in  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress, 
it  was  his  intention,  based  on  observation  of  its 
progress  within  that  period,  to  ask  for  longer 
term  capitalization  commencing  in  fiscal  year 
1961.  The  request  for  fiscal  year  1960  will  com- 
plete this  original  3-year  trial  period. 

Another  reason  for  postponing  the  decision  on 
long-term  capitalization  until  next  year  flowed 


from  our  desire  to  insure  that  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  fits  carefully  into  the  pattern  of  other 
development  institutions. 

This  year  consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
creation  of  two  new  institutions  in  this  field.  One 
is  the  inter- American  development  banking  insti- 
tution, the  creation  of  which  was  recently  agreed 
to  by  the  21  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.7  We  hope  that  this  institution 
will  become  a  reality  in  the  course  of  this  year. 
Legislation  requesting  authorization  for  the  U.S. 
to  take  part  in  this  institution  will  be  sent  to  the 
Congress  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  second  institution  to  which  consideration  is 
being  given  is  an  International  Development  As- 
sociation to  be  formed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  World 
Bank.  This  would  be  a  multilateral  version  of 
our  own  Development  Loan  Fund. 

While  negotiations  regarding  this  institution 
are  not  as  far  advanced  as  in  the  case  of  the  inter- 
American  institution,  we  do  expect  that  later  in 
the  year  we  will  have  a  much  clearer  idea  as  to 
the  practicability  and  possibilities  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. Information  regarding  the  possibilities 
for  these  two  institutions  seemed  to  us  essential  in 
working  out  long-term  plans  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

Taking  into  account  this  information  and  our 
further  experience  in  operating  the  Fund,  the  De- 
partment of  State  presently  intends  to  submit  for 
consideration  by  the  President  next  fall  a  pro- 
posal for  the  long-term  financing  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

In  this  connection  I  believe  you  may  have  no- 
ticed that  the  President  in  discussing  this  matter 
at  his  press  conference  last  week  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  principle  of  long-range  commit- 
ment and  the  need  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  be  kept  at  a  level  where  it  could  do  the 
job. 

Meanwhile,  I  consider  it  absolutely  essential  to 
an  adequate  program  of  economic  development 
that  the  Congress  authorize  and  appropriate  the 
full  $700  million  which  the  administration  has  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1960. 

Encouragement  of  Private  Investment 

You  have  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  De- 
partment be  prepared  during  these  hearings  to 


7  For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  4,  1959,  p.  64G. 
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present  any  changes  in  the  mutual  security  legis- 
lation which  are  considered  desirable  in  order  to 
implement  recommendations  in  the  report  on  pri- 
vate enterprise  recently  prepared  at  my  request 
pursuant  to  section  413(c).8 

This  report  contains  three  recommendations  of 
significance  to  this  legislation. 

One  proposes  the  broadening  of  ICA's  program 
of  guarantees  against  defined  nonbusiness  risks 
to  include  risks  attendant  upon  revolution,  insur- 
rection, and  civil  strife.  An  amendment  of  the 
legislation  to  give  effect  to  this  recommendation 
has  been  proposed. 

The  second  recommendation  proposes  the  broad- 
ening of  governmental  guarantees  to  insure  pri- 
vate lenders  against  nonpayment,  for  any  reason, 
of  a  portion  of  their  loans  abroad.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  been  requested  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  to  take  immediate  action  to 
institute  a  new  program  of  partial  guarantees  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation.  Since  it  already 
has  adequate  authority  for  such  a  program,  no 
legislation  is  required. 

The  third  relevant  recommendation  in  the  re- 
port proposes  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  be 
given  authority  to  make  equity  investments,  pro- 
vided that  such  ownership  rights  by  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  carry  with  them  voting  rights  in 
respect  to  management  and  control.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  the  objective  of  this  recommendation — 
mainly  to  provide  the  DLF  with  greater  invest- 
ment flexibility — is  a  desirable  one,  it  raises  a 
number  of  complex  problems  relating  to  the  impli- 
cations of  Government  ownership  rights  to 
private  enterprise.  The  executive  branch  has  not 
completed  its  consideration  of  this  recommenda- 
tion and,  accordingly,  does  not  wish  to  propose 
legislation  at  this  time. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  which  do  not  involve  amend- 
ment of  the  mutual  security  legislation.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  the  committee  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  all  of  these  recommendations  are 
being  followed  up.  The  Treasury  Department  is 
today  [May  4]  transmitting  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  the  views  of  the  executive 
branch  on  H.R.  5  (the  Boggs  bill)  providing  for 


tax  measures  to  encourage  private  foreign  invest- 
ment. These  views  have  been  formulated  after 
full  consideration  of  the  related  recommendations 
in  the  report.  With  respect  to  other  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report,  ranging  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  investment  by  small  business  to 
the  improvement  in  governmental  services  to  busi- 
ness, I  have  requested  that  these  recommendations 
be  given  early  attention  by  the  various  executive 
agencies  concerned,  including  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

When  this  program  is  completed,  in  particular 
the  recommendations  for  tax  legislation,  I  believe 
that  the  inducement  to  private  American  capital 
and  managerial  talent  to  undertake  ventures  in 
the  less  developed  areas  will  be  substantially 
greater  than  at  present. 

Coordination  and  Administration 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  coordina- 
tion and  administration  of  the  mutual  security 
program  and  other  economic  programs. 

Your  committee  has  shown  over  the  years  an 
intense  and  practical  interest  in  strengthening  the 
coordination  of  the  several  categories  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  and  of  other  related  eco- 
nomic programs  of  our  Government  in  order  that 
they  may  all  support  the  attainment  of  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives  with  the  least  cost  and  the 
greatest  effectiveness. 

We  have  been  steadily  moving  in  this  direction 
for  the  past  18  months.  In  February  of  this  year 
an  important  step  was  taken  when  the  Secretary 
delegated  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  his  control  over  ICA.9  The  role  of  the 
Under  Secretary  which  was  previously  implicit 
is  now  explicit.  ICA  has  been  brought  more 
closely  within  the  Department  while  retaining  its 
separate  form  for  administrative  purposes. 

Under  the  new  coordinating  arrangements  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  after  con- 
sultation with  Defense  and  ICA,  develops  and 


"For  a  summary  of  the  report,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  20, 
1959,  p.  562.  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  upon 
request  from  the  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 


■  On  Feb.  3,  1959,  the  Secretary  of  State  signed  Amend- 
ment No.  5  to  Delegation  of  Authority  No.  85  of  June  30, 
1955,  whereby  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  was  given  the  function  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
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approves  broad  policies  for  the  conduct  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  reviews  annual  pro- 
grams submitted  by  Defense  and  ICA,  approves 
the  budget  estimates  as  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  assures  that  effective  coordina- 
tion takes  place  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, ICA,  and  the  rest  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Placing  responsibility  for  broad  coordination 
of  the  mutual  security  program  in  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  makes  possible 
the  close  integration  of  this  program  with  all  other 
foreign  economic  activities  of  the  United  States. 
The  Under  Secretary  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  Alternate  Governor  of  the  United 
States  on  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  He  provides  policy  guidance  on 
matters  relating  to  P.L.  480  [Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act] .  He  also  repre- 
sents the  Department  of  State  on  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  whose  specific  function  it  is  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  other  United  States 
Government  agencies,  including  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  to  the  extent  they  engage  in  foreign 
loans  and  foreign  financial  transactions. 

Administration 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard  much 
of  individual  errors  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.    It  is  important  to  correct  these  errors. 
But,  in  our  concern  over  the  administration  of  the 
program,  do  not  let  us  miss  the  forest  for  the 
trees.    The  situation  in  Laos  is  a  case  in  point. 
Here  we  have  had  many  criticisms  and  much  un- 
favorable publicity  during  the  past  year.    How- 
ever, the  overall  result  in  Laos  has  been  a  re- 
sounding success.    The  country  has  been  success- 
I  fully  reunified;  the  Communist-controlled  prov- 
inces have  been  reintegrated  into  the  national  life; 
|  fellow  travelers  have  been  forced  out  of  the  Gov- 
|  ernment,  which  is  now  more  stable  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Indochina  war.    The  currency  has 
;  been  revalued,  and  import  controls  have  been 
[  eliminated.     Although  many  problems  remain, 
!  Laos,  thanks  to  the  mutual  security  program,  has 
made  remarkable  progress.     This  story  can  be 
repeated  in  many  places.    All  in  all  we  can  and 
should  be  proud  of  the  results  we  have  achieved. 
Errors  do  occur,  of  course,  and,  while  some  are 
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inevitable  in  a  program  of  this  size  and  complex- 
ity, I  am  sure  that  with  recent  administrative  im- 
provements and  our  greater  experience  their  in- 
cidence is  decreasing.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
many  changes  which  have  been  and  are  being 
made  are  leading  to  increasingly  effective  admin- 
istration of  its  programs.  A  basic  change  in  ICA 
administration,  for  example,  has  been  the  central- 
ization in  one  office  of  responsibility  for  both 
operations  and  technical  advice — which  should 
result  in  more  rapid  action  in  Washington.  There 
are  already  many  concrete  indications  of  the 
progress  being  made.  Administration  will  con- 
tinue to  have  high  priority  attention,  and  the 
Acting  Director  [Leonard  J.  Saccio]  of  ICA  will 
be  prepared  to  discuss  in  detail  with  you  the 
recent  changes  and  improvements. 

CONCLUSION 

After  the  most  intensive  examination  of  this 
program  for  the  past  2  years,  I  am  convinced  it 
is  completely  justified  by  two  reasons  which  are 
simple,  straightforward,  and  clear.  First,  our 
security  is  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  allies. 
Our  needs  for  allied  military  forces,  bases, 
strategic  resources,  and  productive  capacity  are 
real  and  inescapable.  These  needs  can  be  realized 
only  through  this  program.  If  it  did  not  exist  it 
would  have  to  be  invented.  Second,  we  are,  must 
be,  and  want  to  be  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow  human  beings.  We  can  no  more 
live  unscathed  in  a  community  of  nations  if  it  is 
diseased,  poverty  stricken,  and  unstable  than  we 
could  live  unscathed  in  our  local  communities 
under  such  conditions. 

The  mutual  security  program  cannot  alone  pre- 
serve the  free  world  nor  solve  the  great  interna- 
tional problems.  We  must  never  assume  that  it 
can.  But  without  it  worldwide  despair  and  defeat 
are  inevitable;  with  it  the  hope  for  the  future 
can  be  bright. 

Today  we  are  confronted  by  an  all-pervading, 
insidious  challenge  to  freedom  everywhere.  It  is 
a  long-term  challenge,  pressed  by  leaders  with  in- 
finite patience.  We  are  faced  also  by  the  challenge 
of  the  revolutionary  awakenings  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  in  three-quarters  of 
the  globe. 

We  need  have  no  fear  that  we  will  lack  the  in- 
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genuity  to  meet  these  challenges.  We  do  so  in 
this  mutual  security  program. 

Our  danger  is  in  the  test  to  our  determination — 
our  perseverance.  If  we  stand  up  resolutely  to  the 
challenge  of  history,  if  we  see  in  these  great  revo- 
lutions the  opportunity  to  shape  the  future  of  a 
world  of  progress  and  of  peace,  we  shall  pass  the 
test  of  survival  and  of  greatness. 

Our  cause  today  is  not  just  the  preservation  of 
our  lives,  our  Nation,  and  human  liberty  on  this 
planet ;  it  is  the  encouragement  of  a  political  and 
social  structure  in  which  the  full  energies  of  man 
and  the  untold  benefits  of  science  can  enrich  the 
peaceful  lives  of  human  beings  everywhere. 

The  mutual  security  program,  vigorously  pur- 
sued, is  a  powerful  mechanism  to  these  ends. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Agreement  for  Cooperation  With  EURATOM.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for  Coopera- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
January  21-22,  1959.     150  pp. 

The  Next  Ten  Years  in  Space,  1959-1969.  Staff  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space  Ex- 
ploration.    H.  Doc.  115.     February  3,  1959.    221  pp. 

Amendments  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of 
1945,  as  Amended.  Background  documents  relative  to 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of  1945,  as  amended. 
89  pp. 

International  Health  and  Medical  Research  Act  of  1959. 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  S.J.  Res.  41.  February  24-March  10, 
1959.     234  pp. 

The  Effect  of  Red  China  Communes  on  the  United  States. 
Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the 
Administration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other 
Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.    March  24,  1959.     74  pp. 

Geneva  Test  Ban  Negotiations.  Hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate. Foreign  Relations  Committee 
pursuant  to  S.  Res.  31.     March  25,  1959.    32  pp. 

Amendment  to  Budget  and  Proposed  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  Year  1960,  for  Department  of  Defense 
Military  Functions.  Communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent.    H.  Doc.  102.    March  26,  1959.    5  pp. 

The  Federal  Government's  Foreign  Language  Training 
Programs.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  S.  Rept.  153.  April  7,  1959. 
29  pp. 

Fourteenth  Report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information.     H.  Doc.  106.     April  7,  1959.     61  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  draft  legislation  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Part  II.  April  7-10,  1959. 
248  pi). 

U.S.  Contributions  to  International  Organizations.  The 
seventh  report  on  the  extent  and  disposition  of  U.S. 
contributions  to  international  organizations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958.     II.  Doc.  111.    April  8,  1959.     117  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities   for    touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 
September  11,  1957.     TIAS  3879. 
Accession  deposited:  France,  April  24,  1959. 

Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     En- 
tered into  force  December  15,  1957.    TIAS  3943. 
Accession  deposited:  France,  April  24,  1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  > 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.     Entered  into  force  No- 
vember 30,  1955.     TIAS  3920. 
Accession  deposited:  Ireland,  April  23, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Belgium 

Agreement  amending  annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2010). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brussels  April  21  and 
29, 1959.     Entered  into  force  April  29, 1959. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Vienna  May  11,  1959.  Enters  into 
force  on  date  each  party  receives  from  the  other  writ- 
ten notification  that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  amount  to  be  made  available  to 
the  United  States  during  Japanese  fiscal  year  1959 
under  article  XXV  of  the  administrative  agreement  of 
February  28,  1952  (TIAS  2492),  for  U.S.  services  and 
supplies  in  Japan.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tokyo  April  6,  1959.     Entered  into  force  April  6,  1959. 

Portugal 

Parcel    post    agreement    and    regulations    of    execution. 
Signed  at  Lisbon  January  12  and  at  Washington  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  May  1, 1959. 

Parcel  post  convention.     Signed  at  Washington  July  27 
and  at  Lisbon  November  25,  1916.     41  Stat.  1677. 
Terminated:  May    1,    1959    (replaced    by   parcel   post 
agreement  and  regulations  of  execution,  supra). 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  supplementing  and  amending  the  agricultural 
commodities  agreement  of  December  24,  1958  (TIAS 
4147).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  May  5, 
1959.     Entered  into  force  May  5, 1959. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  May  1959 

U.N.  ECAFE/TAA  Regional  Seminar  on  Trade  Promotion     .    .    . 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  14th  Session 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 10th  Session. 

ILO  Coal  Mines  Committee:  7th  Session 

OAS  Special  Committee  To  Study  New  Measures  for  Economic 
Development  ("Committee  of  21"). 

U.N.  Social  Commission:  12th  Session 

ICAO  Aeronautical  Information  Services  and  Aeronautical  Charts 
Divisions. 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  11th  Session 

South  Pacific  Conference:  4th  Session 

12th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

U.N.  International  Study  Group  on  Lead  and  Zinc:  1st  Meeting   . 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  37th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Commit- 
tee: Working  Party  of  Telecommunications  Experts. 

Conference  on  Food  for  Peace:  Ministers  Meeting 

GATT  Committee  I  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .... 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee 

U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  .... 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  Special  Management  Commit- 
tee. 

U.N.  ECLA  Committee  on  Trade 

ITU  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Consultative  Commit- 
tee (CCITT):  Subcommittee  for  the  Far  East  on  the  General 
Plan  for  the  Development  of  the  International  Network. 

GATT  Consultations  With  European  Economic  Community  on 
Sugar. 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  14th  Session 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Statistical  Committee 

ILO/FAO  Technical  Meeting  on  Cooperatives  in  Europe  and  North 
America. 

12th  World  Health  Assembly 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Executive  Committee 

South  Pacific  Commission:  19th  Session 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  18th  Plenary  Meeting  . 

UN.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  8th  Session  .    .    . 

4th  Inter-American  Indian  Conference 

Pan  American  Highway  Congresses:  4th  Meeting  of  Permanent 
Executive  Committee. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Latin  American  Seminar  on  Status  of  Women    .    . 

U.N.  Commission  on  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Wealth  and  Re- 
sources:  1st  Session. 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Committee  for  Major 
Project  on  "Mutual  Appreciation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Cul- 
tural Values":  2d  Meeting. 

ICAO:  Informal  Pacific  Region  Meeting  of  Air  Traffic  Services  and 
Communication  Experts. 

16th  World  Congress  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  4th  Session 

ILO  Governing  Body:  142d  Session  (and  Committees) 

UNESCO  Administrative  Commission 


Tokyo Mar.  30-May  24 

Geneva Apr.  20- May  8 

New  York Apr.  20-May  15 

Geneva Apr.  27- May  8 

Buenos  Aires Apr.  27-May  8 

New  York Apr.  27-May  15 

Montreal Apr.  28-May  25 

Geneva Apr.  29-May  8 

Rabaul,  New  Britain Apr.  29-May  13 

Cannes May  1-15 

New  York May  4-7 

Washington May  4-8 

Tokyo May  4-15 

Washington May  5-6 

Geneva May  5-13 

Geneva May  6-8 

New  York May  6,  7,  26 

Geneva May  11-13 

London May  11-13 

Panama May  11-14 

Tokyo May  11-15 

Geneva May  11-20 

Geneva May  11-30 

Rome May  12-13 

Naples May  12-21 

Geneva May  12-30 

Rome May  13-14 

Rabaul,  New  Britain May  13-17 

Washington May  13-22 

Panama May  14-23 

Guatemala  City May  16-25 

Wasliington May  18-22 

Bogota May  18-29 

New  York May  18-22 

Paris May  19-23 

Bangkok May  20-30 

Madrid May  21-27 

Rome May  21-29 

Geneva May  25-30 

Paris May  25-30 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  May  14,  1959.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCITT,  Comite  consultatif  international  telegraphique  et  t^lephonique;  ECAFE,  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Orgarization; 
ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union;  OAS,  Organization  of  American  States;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization; 
PAIGH,  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  TAA,  Technical  Assistance  Administration;  U.N.,  United 
Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund;  WMO,   World   Meteorological  Organization. 
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Calendar  off  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


Adjourned  During  May  1959 — Continued 

U.N.  Special  Fund:  2d  Session  of  Governing  Council New  York 

UNESCO  External  Relations  Commission Paris .    .    . 


May  26-28 
May  26-30 


In  Session  as  of  May  31,  1959 

Political  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests  (recessed  May     Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

12  until  Foreign  Ministers  have  adjourned;  will  reconvene  not 
later  than  June  8). 
PAHO  Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure. 

Four- Power  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting Geneva May 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  14th  Session Geneva May 

ICAO  Panel  for  Coordinating  Procedures  Respecting  the  Supply  of     Montreal May 

Information  for  Air  Operations. 
UNESCO  Executive  Board:  54th  Session Paris May  25- 


Washington Apr.  13- 


11- 
19- 
25- 


Scheduled  June  1  Through  August  31,  1959 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  31st  Session 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:   13th  General  Assembly    . 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  24th  Session 

ILO  Conference:  43d  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

IAEA  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  to  Board  of  Governors  .    .    . 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:   14th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  7th  Session     .    . 

FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee:  2d  Session 

6th  International  Electronic  and  Nuclear  Exhibit  and  Congress     . 

FAO  Council:  30th  Session 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees. 

GATT  Group  of  Experts  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices.    .    .    . 

ICAO  Assembly:   12th  Session 

South  Pacific  Research  Council:   10th  Meeting 

International  Whaling  Commission:   11th  MeetiDg 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  1st  Session  of  Tonnage  Meas- 
urement Subcommittee. 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

9th  International  Berlin  Film  Festival 

15th  International  Dairy  Congress 

FAO  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:  6th  Session 

GATT  Committee  on  Balarce-of-Payments  Restrictions 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:   12th  Session 

IA-ECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports:  2d  Meet- 
ing. 

Permanent  International  Commission  of  Navigation  Congresses:  An- 
nual Meeting. 

U.N.  ECAFE/FAO  Working  Party  on  Rational  Utilization  of  Wood 
Poles  for  Power  and  Communication  Lines. 

IMCO  Council  Meeting:  2d  Session 

UNESCO/IBE:  22d  International  Conference  on  Public  Educa- 
tion. 

International  Seed  Testing  Association:   12th  Congress 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:  3d  Meeting 

IAEA  Seminar  on  Training  of  Specialists  in  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy. 

IBE  Council:  25th  Session 

Caribbean  Commission:  Conference  on  the  Revision  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  the  Establishment  of  the  Commission. 

International  Wheat  Council:  26th  Session 

Conference  of  Commonwealth  Survey  Officers 

ITU  International  Administrative  Radio  Conference 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries  and  Handi- 
craft Marketing:  6th  Meeting. 

ICAO  Legal  Division:   12th  Session 

International  Institute  of  Refrigeration:   10th  Congress 

20th  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists:  4th  Session 

48th  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 

17th  International  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  .    .    . 

FAO  Working  Party  on  Copra  Quality  and  Grading:  2d  Session  .    . 

PAIGH  Directing  Council:  4th  Meeting 


Rome June  1- 

Washington June  1— 

New  York June  2- 

Geneva June  3- 

Geneva June  3- 

Vienna  June  4- 

Brussels June  8- 

Geneva June  8- 

Rome June  8- 

Rome June  15- 

Rome June  15- 

Geneva June  15- 

Geneva June  15- 

San  Diego June  16- 

Noum6a,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  June  17- 

London June  22- 

London June  24— 

Geneva June  24- 

Berlin June  26- 

London June  29- 

Rome June  29- 

Geneva June  29- 

Vienna June 

Montevideo June 

Brussels June 

Bangkok  July  1- 

London July  6- 

Geneva July  6- 

Oslo July  6- 

Stockholm July  14- 

Saclay,  France July 

Geneva July 

Trinidad July 

London July 

Cambridge Aug.  17- 

Geneva Aug.  17- 

Singapore Aug.  17- 

Munich Aug.  18- 

Copenhagen Aug.  19- 

Venice Aug.  23- 

Santiago Aug.  24- 

Warsaw Aug.  27- 

Munich Aug.  30- 

Colombo August 

Mexico,  D.F August 
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The  World  Rice  Situation  and  the  Outlook  for  1959 


THIRD  SESSION  OF  FAO  CONSULTATIVE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS  OF  RICE,  COLOMBO,  CEYLON,  FEBRUARY  16-24,  1959 


by  Dexter  V.  Rivenburgh 


The  third  session  of  the  Consultative  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice  was  held 
at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  from  the  16th  to  the  24th  of 
February  1959.  The  session  was  preceded  by  a 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee's  Working  Group 
on  Rice  Grading  and  Standardization. 

This  Subcommittee  is  an  international  group 
operating  under  the  Commodity  Problems  Com- 
mittee of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  set  up  to  conduct, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  work  which  had  pre- 
viously been  carried  on  by  three  ad  hoc  meetings 
convened  at  the  requests  of  governments  having 
a  major  interest  in  rice.  The  first  such  meeting 
was  held  at  Bangkok,  Thailand,  in  1953;  it  was 
followed  by  sessions  at  Rangoon,  Burma,  in  1954, 
and  at  Bangkok  in  1955.  The  first  session  of  the 
permanent  Subcommittee  was  held  at  Rome,  Italy, 
in  1956,  and  the  second  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
1958. 

Purpose  of  Meetings 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  facilitate 
intergovernmental  study  and  consultation  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  rice  industry  throughout 
the  world  with  special  attention  to  the  rice  trade 
itself,  including  the  factors  or  obstacles  affecting 
or  preventing  the  expansion  of  international  trade 
in  rice.  Through  the  Working  Group  on  Rice 
Grading  the  Subcommittee  has  been  engaged  in 
evaluating  various  national  systems  of  grading 
and  of  quality  inspection.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  series  of  internationally  agreed  definitions  of 
rice  terminology  in  common  usage  in  various  areas 


of  the  world.  A  glossary  of  such  definitions  has 
been  published  in  seven  separate  languages.  An 
outline  of  a  model  basic  system  of  rice  grading  has 
been  released  showing  minimum  points  any  na- 
tional system  of  grading  should  contain,  and  a 
similar  one  is  nearing  completion  covering  a 
model  basic  plan  for  quality  inspection.  The 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  all  of  these  economic 
factors  is  complementary  to  the  work  of  the  In- 
ternational Rice  Commission,  whose  terms  of 
reference  relate  solely  to  the  technical  phases  of 
rice  production  and  processing. 

Approximately  27  countries,  including  prin- 
cipal rice  exporting  and  importing  countries 
throughout  the  world,  are  active  participants  in 
the  Subcommittee.  The  representation  at  meet- 
ings varies  as  to  the  number  of  delegations  pres- 
ent. The  meeting  just  concluded  in  Ceylon  had 
delegations  representing  Australia,  Burma,  Cana- 
da, Ceylon,  France,  Germany,  India,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Paraguay,  Poland,  Thai- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Viet-Nam.  The 
United  States  was  represented  by  a  three-member 
delegation  headed  by  Dexter  V.  Rivenburgh,  Rice 
Marketing  Specialist  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Other 
members  were  Loren  L.  Davis,  Agronomy  Ad- 


•  Mr.  Rivenburgh,  Rice  Marketing  Special- 
ist of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  headed  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  third  session  of  the  Con- 
sultative Subcommittee. 
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viser,  U.S.  Operations  Mission,  Ceylon,  and  Nor- 
throp H.  Kirk,  Second  Secretary,  U.S.  Embassy, 
Ceylon. 

A  major  portion  of  the  discussions  at  sessions 
of  the  Subcommittee  is  usually  concerned  with 
evaluating  the  world  trade  in  rice  in  the  preceding 
year  and  with  developing  an  outlook  approach  to 
the  trends  likely  to  be  of  importance  in  the  current 
year.  In  addition  to  discussing  the  work  of  its 
Working  Group  on  Rice  Grading  the  Subcom- 
mittee is  also  concerned  with  continuing  studies 
on  the  consumption  and  utilization  of  rice  by- 
products. Other  phases  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  rice  trade  discussed  are  the  internal  marketing 
patterns  of  various  countries,  the  improvements  in 
international  statistics  and  economic  information, 
and  the  relationship  of  prices  to  production  and 
consumption. 

Increase  in  Both  Supply  and  Demand 

The  principal  item  of  general  interest  under 
discussion  by  the  1959  session  was  the  world  rice 
situation  and  outlook.  Because  of  the  world  record 
crop  of  rice  produced  in  1958-59,  from  which  the 
export  supplies  moving  into  market  during  calen- 
dar 1959  will  be  drawn,  the  Subcommittee  agreed 
that  supplies  available  for  export  in  1959  would 
be  substantially  greater  than  those  of  1958.  It 
noted,  however,  that  world  requirements  of  im- 
porting countries  have  shown  a  tendency  to  rise 
for  the  past  several  years  despite  increases  in 
production.  This  is  attributed  to  the  continued 
high  rate  of  population  increase  in  areas  where 
rice  is  a  major  cereal  in  the  diet. 

The  per  capita  rate  of  consumption  is  also  rising 
because  of  improved  economic  conditions  and  the 
improvement  in  the  existing  price  relationship  be- 
tween rice  and  competing  cereals.  In  areas  where 
rice  is  used  as  a  variety  food  rather  than  as  a 
major  portion  of  the  diet,  there  was  also  found 
evidence  of  an  increase  in  consumption.  The  Sub- 
committee considered  that  world  demand  would 
go  up  in  1959,  and,  while  market  supplies  would 
not  be  as  limited  in  certain  grades  and  qualities  as 
they  were  in  1958,  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
burdensome  world  supplies  would  develop  during 
the  year. 


The  Subcommittee  noted  that,  while  production 
had  been  generally  higher  in  1958-59  throughout 
the  world,  there  were  practically  no  excess  stocks 
carried  over  as  of  January  1,  1959,  by  exporters 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
1959  requirements  would  have  to  be  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  the  current  crop  now  moving  into  i 
market.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  market  has 
now  absorbed  the  large  surpluses  existing  in  1955 
and  1956,  in  addition  to  the  annual  crops  produced 
since  that  time,  it  was  considered  that  demands 
against  present  supplies  would  remain  relatively 
high.  Finally,  the  Subcommittee  pointed  out  in_ 
its  report  that,  regardless  of  the  excellent  crop  of; 
last  year,  major  importers  with  few  exceptions  do 
not  have  adequate  stocks.  Under  current  prices^ 
it  was  considered  likely  that  some  portion  of  the; 
rice  moving  into  trade  might  be  for  the  purpose  of, 
building  a  more  adequate  stockpile  position  as 
well  as  for  current  consumption  needs. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  will  be' 
held  in  Viet-Nam  in  the  latter  part  of  February 
1960. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consulate  Opened  at  Lome',  Togo 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  11  (press 
release  320)  that  it  had  officially  opened  a  consulate  at 
Lome,  Republic  of  Togo,  on  May  7.  The  Republic  of 
Togo  is  located  between  Dahomey  and  Ghana  in  West 
Africa.  Formerly  a  part  of  the  German  colony  of  Togo, 
this  territory  was  placed  under  French  administration 
by  the  League  of  Nations  following  World  War  I.  It 
became  a  U.N.  trust  territory  after  World  War  II.  Togo 
is  now  expected  to  attain  full  independence  in  1960  with 
termination  of  the  country's  trusteeship  status. 

Jesse  M.  MacKnight  is  the  consul  in  charge  at  the  post. 

Designations 

Robert  Martin  Snyder  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Opera 
tions  Mission,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa,  effective  May 
13.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  329  dated 
May  13.) 
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U.S.  Continues  Presentation  of  Western  Peace  Plan 
in  Second  Week  of  Foreign  Ministers  Conference 

Statements  by  Secretary  Herter  a 


STATEMENT  OF  MAY  18 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  attaches 
the  greatest  value  to  a  just  and  enduring  peace 
settlement  with  Germany.  Ever  since  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  in  1945  the  United  States  has 
steadfastly  sought  to  bring  about  such  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  record  on  this  score  is  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal. At  the  first  meeting  of  the  second  session 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  (Paris,  1946) 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  suggested  that  a  special 
commission  be  appointed  to  consider  a  German 
peace  treaty.  On  May  15,  1946,  he  proposed  the 
appointment  of  special  deputies  to  prepare  a 
draft  peace  settlement  for  Germany  which  the 
Council  could  submit  to  a  peace  conference  to  be 
convened  on  November  12,  1946.  At  the  third 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  session  (New  York, 
1946)  Secretary  Byrnes  insisted  that  the  Council 
should  immediately  appoint  its  deputies  for 
Germany  and  that  these  deputies  should  explore 
the  problem  prior  to  the  Moscow  session. 

The  United  States  continued  to  press  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  settlement  with  Germany  at 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Paris  in  1949. 
Renewed  efforts  were  made  at  the  Berlin  discus- 
sions in  1954  and  at  Geneva  in  1955.  The  position 
consistently  taken  by  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  a  final  peace  settlement  with  Germany  is  thus 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

Throughout  this  long  period  the  great  concern 
of  the  United  States  has  been  that  a  peace  settle- 


1  For  statements  made  by  Mr.  Herter  during  the  first 
week  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  at  Geneva, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  Western  peace  plan  and  the 
announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  1,  1959,  p.  775. 
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ment  with  Germany  shall  truly  be  all  that  its 
name  implies — the  establishment  by  solemn  inter- 
national undertakings  of  relationships  between  a 
free  and  united  Germany  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  which  will  promote  peace  upon 
earth.  A  settlement  which  is  not  designed  to 
achieve  this  result  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the 
hopes  of  mankind. 

All  of  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  a  definitive  peace  settlement 
with  Germany  were  frustrated  by  the  intransi- 
gent attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  particular, 
the  constructive  proposals  of  the  United  States 
were  brought  to  naught  by  the  continued  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  fulfill  its  solemn  obligation 
to  join  with  the  Western  allies  in  bringing  about 
the  reunification  of  Germany  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  all-German  government,  freely  chosen 
by  the  German  people. 

Considerations  for  Formulation  of  Treaty  Terms 

In  considering  the  feasibility  of  a  "peace 
treaty"  with  Germany  we  must  keep  in  mind 
certain  fundamental  considerations  which  must 
underlie  any  formulation  of  specific  treaty  terms. 
The  United  States  on  December  11, 1941,  declared 
war  on  Nazi  Germany  and  thereafter  engaged  in 
a  major  conflict  with  that  state.  Nazi  Germany 
capitulated  unconditionally  in  1945. 

At  all  times,  prior  to  the  capitulation,  the  Nazi 
government  of  Germany  was  the  government  of 
all  of  Germany. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  United  States  that 
under  international  law  the  international  entity 
known  as  Germany  remains  in  existence,  notwith- 
standing what  has  happened  since  1945  as  an 
incident  of  Four  Power  occupation.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  consider,  and 
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will  not  admit,  that  Germany  as  an  international 
entity  is  permanently  divided  into  new  and  sep- 
arate states,  as  was  the  case  of  Austria  after 
World  War  I. 

It  is  undeniable  that  a  peace  treaty  necessarily 
connotes  a  final  settlement  of  the  problems  en- 
gendered by  war,  such  as  frontiers,  treaty  obliga- 
tions, claims  and  debts,  and  the  like.  It  was  the 
international  entity  known  as  Germany  with 
which  the  United  States  was  at  war  and  with 
which  it  has  outstanding  problems.  Accordingly, 
any  "final  settlement,"  so  far  as  our  Governments 
are  concerned,  must  await  the  establishment  of  a 
government  which  can  act  for  and  bind  Germany 
as  a  whole. 

Conversely,  since  the  United  States  was  never 
at  war  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  nor 
with  the  so-called  "German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic," any  "peace  treaty"  or  definitive  settlement 
with  such  portions  of  Germany,  whether  individ- 
ually or  collectively,  could  not  be  a  final  peace 
treaty  with  Germany. 

To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  recognize  in 
effect  the  permanent  partition  of  Germany. 

The  Bonn  conventions  entered  into  by  the 
Western  Powers  and  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  position 
of  the  United  States  I  have  just  set  forth.  The 
United  States  participated  in  the  Bonn  conven- 
tions because  it  considered  that  the  people  of  West 
Germany  should  be  permitted  to  assume  as  nor- 
mal an  international  role  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  appears  on  the  face  of  the  Bonn 
conventions  that  they  constitute  merely  an  effort 
to  achieve  an  interim  solution  to  the  problem 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  a  definitive  peace  treaty. 

Specifically,  in  the  Bonn  conventions  it  is  made 
clear  that  these  arrangements  are  of  an  interim 
nature  pending  a  final  peace  settlement.  While 
the  Federal  Republic  is  recognized  as  having  the 
full  authority  of  a  sovereign  over  its  own  internal 
and  external  affairs,  the  three  Western  Powers 
retain  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities  exercised 
or  held  by  them  relating  to  Berlin  and  Germany 
as  a  whole,  including  reunification  of  Germany 
and  a  peace  settlement. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  a  similar  reserva- 
tion was  made  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  its 
arrangements  of  September  20,  1955,  with  the  so- 
called  German  Democratic  Republic. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  cannot  the  United  States 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  peace  treaty  of  the 
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nature  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  in  which  it 
is  suggested  that  "Germany"  be  represented  by 
the  German  Federal  Republic  and  the  so-called 
German  Democratic  Republic,  pending  establish- 
ment of  an  all-German  government  ?    The  answer 
is  clear  and  fundamental.    The  German  Federal 
Republic  and  the  so-called  German  Democratic  ] 
Republic  do  not,  either  separately  or  in  combina-    . 
tion,  constitute  an  all-German  government  author-    . 
ized  to  act  for  and  bind  the  international  entity  ] 
known  as  Germany.    That  can  be  done  only  by  an 
all-German  government,  freely  chosen  by  the  Ger- 
man people. 

True,  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  proposal  pays  lip 
service  to  the  principle  that  any  peace  settlement, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  with  the  whole 
of  Germany,  by  the  patent  device  of  referring  to 
"Germany"  as  the  contracting  party  to  the  treaty. 
But  the  "Germany"  of  the  Soviet  proposal  is  a  , 
nonentity,  and  the  only  real  parties  are  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Republic. 

Quite  aside  from  the  question  of  recognition  of 
the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic — and 
the  United  States  wishes  to  reiterate  that  it  has 
no  intention  of  recognizing  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Republic  as  representative  of  any  part 
of  the  German  people — it  is  only  by  closing  one's 
eyes  to  reality  that  one  is  able  to  regard  the  "Ger- 
many" of  the  Soviet  proposal  as  anything  of  sub- 
stance. 

For  example,  the  widely  divergent  views  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic  and  the  so-called  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge.  Yet  article  3  of  the  Soviet  draft 
"treaty"  provides : 2 

The  Allied  and  Associated  States  recognize  the  full 
sovereignty  of  the  German  people  over  Germany,  includ- 
ing the  territorial  waters  and  airspace. 

Sovereignty  of  a  State  Is  Indivisible 

In  international  relations  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state  is  one  and  indivisible.  The  concept  of  "two 
existing  German  states"  representing  the  indivis- 
ible sovereignty  of  the  German  people  is  unac- 
ceptable, both  in  legal  and  in  political  theory,  and 
would  be  wholly  unworkable  in  practice.  "Who, 
it  may  be  asked,  will  represent  a  sovereign  "Ger- 
many" or  "the  German  people"  in  other  capitals 
or  in  the  United  Nations?     To  whom  will  the 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  9,  1959,  p.  337. 
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other  signatories  of  the  treaty  look  for  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligations  of  "Germany"  under  the 
Soviet  proposal? 

Article  4  places  upon  Germany  the  obligation 
to  solve  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means 
and  forbids  it  to  extend  any  aid  or  support  to 
another  state  or  group  of  states  violating  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  the  so-called  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  extended  aid  to  a  state 
which  was  violating  international  peace?  Would 
not  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  be  under 
an  obligation  to  prevent  such  support  ?  The  Fed- 
eral Republic  might  well  be  required,  in  view 
of  the  unconditional  nature  of  the  obligation 
which  is  placed  upon  "Germany"  not  to  extend 
aid  or  support  in  such  circumstances,  to  take  meas- 
ures to  disassociate  itself  from  the  so-called  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic.  In  view  of  conditions 
under  which  it  is  likely  to  be  enforced  this  article 
could  well  serve  as  a  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  rather  than  a  safeguard  against  vio- 
lations thereof. 

The  Soviet  draft  treaty  contains,  all  told,  some 
48  articles,  and  in  one  article  after  another  the 
same  series  of  problems  arises.  Upon  what  en- 
tity does  a  particular  obligation  rest?  To  what 
entity  does  a  particular  right  accrue?  How  are 
rights  and  obligations  to  be  carried  out?  How 
are  violations  thereof  to  be  treated  ?  It  is  clearly 
not  necessary  to  go  through  the  entire  draft  speci- 
fying the  vast  number  of  problems  which  are  in- 
herent in  this  Soviet  proposal.  The  obvious  prob- 
lems stemming  from  the  articles  which  have  been 
discussed  afford  ample  illustration  of  the  point 
that  this  treaty  proposal,  purely  from  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  would  not  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  German  problem  but  instead  would 
create  a  host  of  new  problems. 

The  only  sound  disarmament  program  is  one 

which  is  generally  applicable,  is  not  directed  in 

I  a  discriminatory  manner  against  a  single  state, 

,  and  is  backed  by  meaningful  and  enforceable 

i  measures  to  insure  its  accomplishment. 

At  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  Berlin  in 
\  1954,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  in  discussing  the 
!  unhappy  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
J  stated:3 

From  that  experiment,  those  who  truly  and  wisely 
seek  peace  have  learned  that  no  great  nation  is  made 
harmless  by  subjecting  it  to  discriminations  so  that  it 

'  IUd.,  Feb.  8, 1954,  p.  179. 
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cannot  be  an  equal  in  the  family  of  nations.  Restrictions 
such  as  were  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
as  are  implicit  in  the  Soviet  proposals  of  yesterday, 
merely  incite  a  people  of  vigor  and  of  courage  to  strive 
to  break  the  bonds  imposed  upon  them  and  thereby  to 
demonstrate  their  sovereign  equality. 

This  wise  counsel  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
current  Soviet  proposals  respecting  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany.  The 
United  States  has  studied  the  draft  peace  treaty 
with  Germany  which  was  attached  to  the  Soviet 
note  of  January  10,  1959,4  with  great  care  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  open  a  path  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  peace  settlement.  Had  it 
in  fact  done  so,  the  United  States  would  have 
welcomed  it.  But  the  Soviet  proposal  instead 
holds  the  seeds  of  future  discord  and  conflict. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAY  20 

This  conference  is  now  well  into  its  second 
week.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  review  our 
respective  positions  in  the  light  of  our  objectives 
here.  We  are  in  Geneva  to  seek  positive  agree- 
ments on  the  German  question ;  to  narrow  the  dif- 
ferences between  us ;  and  thus  to  make  constructive 
proposals  for  discussions  in  a  possible  summit 
meeting. 

The  United  States  delegation  has  come  here 
with  the  high  purpose  of  engaging  in  serious  and 
meaningful  negotiations.  We  have  repeatedly 
stated  that,  if  developments  here  justify  it,  we 
will  be  ready  to  participate  in  a  summit  meeting; 
otherwise,  not. 

What  was  the  occasion  for  our  coming  together 
at  this  time?  All  the  world  knows  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  relating  to 
Berlin  since  1949,  when  the  Soviet  Union  sol- 
emnly reaffirmed  its  undertakings  with  respect  to 
access  to  that  city.  The  real  occasion  for  this 
meeting  was  a  series  of  notes  from  the  Soviet 
Union  beginning  in  November  1958  demanding 
discussions  with  respect  to  the  problems  of  Ber- 
lin and  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  making 
certain  proposals  with  respect  to  those  problems. 
The  counterproposals  of  the  three  Western  Powers 
were  requested  in  these  notes  and  in  numerous 
public  statements  by  Soviet  officials. 

In  reply  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
indicated  its  willingness  to  meet  here  in  Geneva 
to  discuss  "questions  relating  to  Germany  includ- 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  9,  1959,  p.  333. 
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ing  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Berlin." 

The  "Western  peace  plan  was  formulated  in  the 
light  of  these  exchanges.  It  was  formulated  in 
the  light  of  positions  repeatedly  taken  and  reaf- 
firmed by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  constitutes  an  en- 
tirely serious  attempt  to  reach  an  accommodation 
between  the  positions  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  three  Western  Powers 
on  the  other  in  the  fall  of  1955. 

We  take  particular  exception  to  Mr.  Gromyko's 
charge  that  the  Western  peace  plan  was  formu- 
lated with  the  objective  of  reaching  disagreement, 
rather  than  agreement,  here.  This  is  an  unusual 
charge  of  bad  faith  to  inject  into  a  conference 
such  as  this.  The  falsity  of  that  charge  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  judgment  of  the  peoples  through- 
out the  world,  who  have  hailed  the  Western  peace 
plan  as  a  sober  and  constructive  effort  to  accom- 
plish a  relaxation  of  tensions  through  negotia- 
tions. 

When  the  Western  peace  plan  was  presented, 
however,  that  peace  plan  was  rejected  out  of  hand 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Gromyko.  Instead  of  examining  the  Western 
peace  plan  on  its  merits,  Mr.  Gromyko  brushed  it 
aside  and  reiterated  his  call  for  an  immediate 
peace  treaty  with  a  divided  Germany  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  protective  forces  from  West 
Berlin. 

Let  us  look  into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gromyko's 
objections  to  the  Western  peace  plan.  First,  he 
assails  it  as  a  "big  pile,"  a  "solid  knot,"  a  "Gor- 
dian  knot,"  of  unrelated  and  difficult  proposals 
which  were  put  forward  in  a  package  in  order  to 
preclude,  rather  than  to  facilitate,  agreement 
here. 

Question  of  Berlin 

What  are  the  facts?  Let  us  first  take  up  the 
Berlin  question.  The  Soviet  Union  said  that  it 
wanted  to  discuss  the  problem  of  Berlin.  Any- 
one with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  geography 
knows  that  Berlin  is  one  city,  not  two,  and  that 
the  existing  division  between  East  and  West  Ber- 
lin is,  of  necessity,  artificial  and  temporary.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Western  peace  plan  included  a  pro- 
posal for  the  reunification  of  Berlin.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  here  that  Berlin,  though  surrounded  by 
the  territory  of  the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic,  is  not  located  on  the  territory  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  nor  is  it  a  part  of 


that  territory.  From  the  beginning,  as  deter- 
mined by  agreements  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  party,  the  Greater  Berlin  area  was  excluded 
from  the  Soviet  Zone  and  made  a  special  area  for 
Four  Power  occupation. 

The  Western  peace  plan  proposes  that  Berlin 
be  reunified  by  self-determination  on  the  part  of 
its  inhabitants.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Germans  themselves.  And  it 
should  apply  to  the  reunification  of  Berlin  as  well 
as  to  the  reunification  of  Germany.  The  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Gromyko,  says:  "We  are1 
not  opposed  to  elections,  but  it  is  up  to  the  Ger-' 
mans  themselves — the  German  Democratic  Repub- ' 
lie  and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — to  solve- 
this  problem." 

Is  it  not  entirely  clear  by  now  that  this  is 
merely  a  formula  for  avoiding  free  elections  ?  All ' 
the  world  knows  well  that  free  elections  in  Berlin, , 
as  well  as  throughout  Germany,  can  only  be  as-, 
sured  by  the  supervision  of  the  Four  Powers  or: 
some  other  form  of  international  objective  super- 
vision. 

Question  of  Reunification  and  Peace  Treaty 

It  is  further  recognized  throughout  the  world 
that  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  Berlin  problem 
can  be  brought  about  only  when  Germany  is  re- 
unified and  Berlin  is  permitted  to  resume  its 
rightful  status  as  the  capital  of  a  reunified  Ger- 
many. Accordingly  the  Western  peace  plan  con- 
tained proposals  to  bring  this  about  after  a  stipu- 
lated period  through  the  holding  of  free  elections 
in  all  of  Germany.  With  due  regard  to  the  So- 
viet Union's  insistence  that  the  present  moment 
is  not  propitious  for  free  all-German  elections,  the 
Western  peace  plan  contemplates  an  intermediate 
period  in  which  an  all-German  committee  would 
prepare  the  basis  for  such  elections.  As  a  major 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  three  Western  Pow- 
ers, in  the  light  of  the  relative  populations  of  the 
two  parts  of  Germany,  this  all-German  commit- 
tee would  consist  of  25  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  and  10  representatives  of 
the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic,  and 
its  actions  would  be  taken  by  a  three-fourths  ma- 
jority vote.  In  other  words,  neither  side  would 
have  a  dominating  vote  in  the  committee.  This 
would  not  constitute  an  absorption  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  as  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister charges. 
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Indeed,  the  Western  peace  plan  makes  provision 
for  alternate  election  laws  in  the  event  that  no 
?uch  draft  law  is  formulated  by  the  committee 
within  1  year.  The  group  of  members  from  the 
Federal  Republic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  group 
:>f  members  from  the  so-called  German  Demo- 
sratic  Republic,  on  the  other,  would  each  formu- 
late a  draft  law  approved  by  a  majority  of  its 
members.  These  draft  laws  would  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  plebiscite  as  alternatives.  In  order 
for  this  draft  to  become  law  a  majority  of  valid 
votes  in  each  of  the  two  parts  of  Germany  would 
ae  required.  Here  again  is  a  provision  in  the 
Western  peace  plan  which  precludes  any  domina- 
tion of  one  part  of  Germany  by  the  other. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister's  only  answer  is 
x>  restate  the  Soviet  Union's  insistence  upon  an 
immediate  peace  treaty  with  a  divided  Germany, 
under  which  the  question  of  German  reunification 
would  be  deferred  indefinitely.  Everyone  knows 
ihat  under  this  proposal  reunification  would  be 
is  unlikely  as  Mr.  Khrushchev's  "whistling 
shrimp." 

I  suggest  that  an  appropriate  title  for  the  pack- 
age put  forward  by  Mr.  Gromyko  is  not  "Soviet 
draft  peace  treaty  with  Germany"  but  rather  "So- 
viet treaty  for  the  permanent  partition  of  Ger- 
many." 

Now  Mr.  Gromyko  says  that,  if  we  enter  into 
a  peace  treaty  with  a  divided  Germany,  this  will 
facilitate  the  reunification  of  Germany.  I  should 
like  to  have  Mr.  Gromyko  explain  the  trend  of 
his  thought  on  this  subject,  because  in  my  view 
the  results  of  such  action  by  the  Four  Powers 
would  be  precisely  the  opposite.  This  appears  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  admission  by  Mr.  Gromyko 
that  what  he  is  proposing  here  is  that  we  divide 
Germany  in  the  same  manner  as  Austria-Hun- 
gary was  divided  after  World  War  I.  Certainly 
that  did  not  prove  to  be  a  road  to  reunification. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  look  at  what  the 
i  package  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister contains.  As  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France 
;has  pointed  out,  article  22  of  the  draft  Soviet 
"peace  treaty"  with  Germany  deals  specifically 
i  with  the  question  of  German  reunification.  Even 
i if  this  is  only  lip  service  to  the  principle  of  re- 
unification, I  am  unable  to  understand  why  the 
jSoviet  Foreign  Minister  objects  to  the  Western 
(allies'  suggestion  that  German  unification  is  of 
necessity  a  consideration  that  must  be  taken  into 


account  in  dealing  with  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Germany. 

Let  us  contrast  the  position  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  now  takes  with  that  taken  by  Mr.  Molo- 
tov,  former  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
at  San  Francisco  in  1955.  At  that  time  Mr.  Molo- 
tov  insisted  upon  reunification  through  free  elec- 
tions, stating, 

As  far  as  our  proposals,  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  concerning  the  reunification  of  Germany  are  con- 
cerned, we  hold  the  following  view :  The  regime  prevail- 
ing at  present  in  Eastern  Germany  should,  of  course, 
not  be  extended  to  a  united  Germany  any  more  than 
should  be  the  regime  existing  in  Western  Germany. 
What  regime  is  to  exist  and  will  exist  in  a  reunified 
Germany — that  is  a  matter  which  the  German  people 
will  have  to  decide  for  themselves  in  all-German  free 
elections. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  expressed  the  views 
of  the  United  States  delegation  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  proposal  for  a  so-called  "peace  treaty" 
with  a  divided  Germany  and  explained  why  any 
such  proposal  is  wholly  unacceptable  to  my  Gov- 
ernment. I  see  no  need  to  dwell  any  further  upon 
the  concept  of  a  "peace  treaty"  with  a  divided 
Germany,  for  it  will  settle  nothing  except  the 
permanent  or  semipermanent  partition  of  that 
great  country. 

Question  of  European  Security 

As  I  have  previously  noted,  the  Western  peace 
plan  also  contained  proposals  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  European  security.  It  did  so  in 
part  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives in  1955  that  the  problems  of  Germany 
and  of  European  security  were  inextricably  linked 
and  their  repeated  demand  that  the  Western  al- 
lies pay  heed  to  such  insistence.  Now  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  professes  not  to 
understand  the  linkage  between  these  two  related 
problems. 

Let  us  consider  this  inability  of  Mr.  Gromyko 
to  understand  the  linkage  between  the  problem 
of  Germany  and  the  problem  of  European  secu- 
rity. For  this  purpose  let  us  glance  at  the  so- 
called  "peace  treaty"  into  which  the  Soviet  Union 
wishes  to  have  us  enter  with  a  divided  Germany. 
We  find  there  in  articles  such  as  numbers  28,  29, 
and  30  the  Soviet  Union's  own  ideas  of  measures 
designed  to  insure  European  security  in  juxta- 
position with  the  Soviet  Union's  own  ideas  of  a 
correct  solution  of  the  German  problem.     How 
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is  it  possible  for  Mr.  Gromyko  to  object  to  exactly 
the  same  type  of  linkage  between  these  two  re- 
lated problems  in  the  Western  peace  plan  ? 

True  it  is  that  the  so-called  Soviet  "peace 
treaty"  concedes  the  right  of  Germany  to  have 
armed  forces  for  defense.  But  what  does  this 
really  mean  ?  The  other  provisions  of  the  treaty 
isolate  Germany  and  preclude  it  from  exercising 
its  right  of  "collective  security"  guaranteed  by 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Cer- 
tainly the  isolated  German  forces  under  the  So- 
viet "peace  treaty"  would  have  no  capability  of 
defending  Germany  against  the  Soviet  Union 
with  its  massive  military  capabilities. 

"We  make  no  apology  for  including  in  the  West- 
ern peace  plan  measures  of  disarmament,  to  which 
the  Soviet  delegation  has  taken  such  strong  objec- 
tion. Here  again  the  connection  is  obvious  and 
does  not  require  detailed  explanation.  European 
security  cannot  be  insured  merely  by  limiting  the 
armed  forces  of  Germany  or  the  armed  forces  of 
other  states  located  in  Germany.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  real  relaxation  of  tension  in  Europe  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  a  limitation  upon  the  mili- 
tary forces  and  armaments  of  all  major  European 
states,  including  the  Soviet  Union.  Conversely, 
the  United  States  recognized  that  it  would  be 
improbable  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  consent 
to  limitations  upon  its  forces  and  armaments 
unless  comparable  limitations  were  applied  to  the 
armed  forces  and  armaments  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  such  general  limita- 
tions on  forces  and  armaments  fall  naturally  into 
a  peace  plan  designed  to  settle  the  problems  of 
Berlin,  of  Germany,  and  of  European  security. 
We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
objective  of  the  three  Western  Powers  to  pose 
general  disarmament  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  reunifica- 
tion or  to  insist  that  the  reunification  of  Germany 
must  be  coincident  with  general  disarmament 
measures. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  disarmament  dis- 
cussions would  be  facilitated  if  some  relaxation 
of  tensions  could  be  secured  through  the  settle- 
ment of  outstanding  political  issues. 

Why  is  it,  may  we  again  ask,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  today  brusquely  rejecting  a  Western 
peace  plan  carefully  tailored  to  meet  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  Soviet  Union  respecting  the  West- 
ern proposals  of  1955?  Why  does  the  Soviet 
Union  now  insist  that  German  reunification  be 


carried  out  only  by  the  German  Federal  Repub  I 
lie  and  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Re| 
public?  Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  rejected  anjl 
linkage  between  German  reunification  and  Euro! 
pean  security,  when  it  insisted  upon  such  linkage! 
in  1955,  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  the  forefront  oil 
that  insistence  ? 

The  answers  are  clear,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  insistence  upon  an  immedi- 
ate "peace  treaty"  with  a  divided  Germany  and 
its  refusal  to  consider  such  a  modest  step  forward 
as  the  reunification  of  Greater  Berlin.  In  1955: 
apparently,  the  Soviet  Union,  while  not  wanting 
German  unification,  believed  that  there  was  al 
serious  possibility  of  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many and  therefore  was  reasonably  concerned 
that  such  reunification  be  accomplished  only  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  protect  the  Soviet  Union's 
security  interests.  Now,  apparently,  the  Soviet 
Union  considers  that  its  security  interests  are 
better  protected  by  perpetuating  the  partition  of 
Germany.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  would  be  better 
to  state  it  frankly.  We  cannot  accept  any  sucl 
position,  and  we  seriously  urge  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation to  reconsider.  It  is  the  teaching  of  history 
that  the  artificial  partition  of  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous people  can  only  result  in  disaster  for  those 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  their  reunification.  Only 
the  whole  German  people  can  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  determining  the  future  of  the  German 
nation.  Until  the  Soviet  Union  recognizes  these 
self-evident  facts  and  cooperates  to  this  end, 
there  will  never  be  a  solution  of  the  German 
problem  or  the  problem  of  European  security. 

No  Compromise  With  Principles 

The  Western  allies  have  gone  far  in  their  effort 
to  meet  the  preoccupations  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  there  can  be  no  compromise  with  funda- 
mental principles.  We  are  prepared  reluctantly 
to  agree  to  defer  German  reunification  a  little 
longer,  as  the  Western  peace  plan  reveals,  but  we 
are  not  prepared  to  give  it  up,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  we  were  to  agree  to  an  immediate  peace 
treaty  with  a  divided  Germany. 

Insofar  as  the  Germans  are  concerned,  the 
Western  peace  plan  makes  ample  provision  for 
their  participation  in  the  reunification  process. 
Even  the  officials  from  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Republic  can  have  their  place  on  the 
all-German   committee   under  conditions   which 
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will  not  permit  the  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  impose  their  will,  despite 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  free  West  Ger- 
mans. 

Our  proposals  on  European  security  and  dis- 
armament are  reasonable  and  progressive  and 
they  deserve  the  close  attention  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  rather  than  being  brushed  aside  as 
unworthy  of  discussion. 

The  process  of  negotiation  is  one  of  attempting 
to  find  a  reasonable  accommodation  between  op- 
posing views.  The  Western  peace  plan  consti- 
tutes an  earnest  and  carefully  thought  out  effort 
to  do  just  that.  The  Soviet  proposals,  on  the 
other  hand,  because  in  reality  they  call  for  an 
indefinite  division  of  Germany  and  a  withdrawal 
from  West  Berlin  of  the  forces  on  which  the 
people  of  that  city  depend  for  their  protection, 
constitute  a  long  step  backward  from  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1955.  They 
are,  moreover,  inconsistent  with  the  oft-repeated 
suggestion  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  will  co- 
operate with  the  Western  allies  in  an  effort  to 
relax  tensions.  As  all  know,  tensions  are  the 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  disagreements  among 
states. 

We  call  upon  the  Soviet  delegation  to  cooperate 
to  this  end  and  to  engage  in  serious  discussions 
of  our  proposals  in  the  days  to  come. 


President  Urges  Soviet  Premier 
To  Accept  Test  Control  Measures 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
i  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together  with 
\a  statement  made  on  May  16  by  James  C.  Hag- 
[  erty,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV 

White  House  (Denver,  Colo.)  press  release  dated  May  16 

May  5, 1959 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  your  reply  to  my 
;  communication  of  April  thirteenth  in  which  I 
!  suggested  ways  in  which  we  might  move  more 
I  rapidly  toward  the  achievement  of  a  lasting 
J  agreement    for    the    discontinuance    of    nuclear 


weapons  tests  under  adequately  safeguarded  con- 
ditions.1 

I  do  not  disagree  with  your  statement  of  the 
need  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  would  provide  for 
the  cessation  of  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  the  air,  underground,  under  water,  and  at  high 
altitudes.  This  is  the  objective  I  proposed  last 
August,2  which  my  representatives  at  Geneva  have 
sought  since  the  beginning  of  negotiations  there,3 
and  which  in  my  most  recent  letter  I  reaffirmed  as 
the  goal  of  the  United  States.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  affirmation  of  this  objective  will  prove 
to  mean  that  you  would  now  be  willing  to  accept 
the  essential  elements  of  control  which  would 
make  this  possible. 

You  refer  to  the  possibility  mentioned  by  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  for  carrying  out  each  year  a 
certain  previously  determined  number  of  inspec- 
tions. I  have  also  been  informed  that  your  rep- 
resentative at  the  Geneva  Conference  has  formally 
proposed  that  agreement  be  reached  on  the  carry- 
ing out  annually  of  a  predetermined  number  of 
inspections,  both  on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  on  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  their  possessions.  In 
keeping  with  our  desire  to  consider  all  possible 
approaches  which  could  lead  to  agreement  for 
discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  with  ef- 
fective control,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
explore  this  proposal  through  our  representatives 
in  the  negotiations  at  Geneva.  In  particular  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explore  the  views  of  the  So- 
viet Government  on  the  voting  arrangements  un- 
der which  this  and  other  essential  elements  of  con- 
trol will  be  carried  out,  the  criteria  which  will 
afford  the  basis  for  inspection,  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  you  would  be  prepared  to  accept  to 
assure  timely  access  to  the  site  of  unidentified 
events  that  could  be  suspected  of  being  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. It  will  be  necessary  to  know,  also,  the 
scientific  basis  upon  which  any  such  number  of 
inspections  would  be  determined  and  how  it  would 
be  related  to  the  detection  capabilities  of  the  con- 
trol system.  I  have  noted  your  understanding 
that  these  inspections  would  not  be  numerous. 
The  United  States  has  not  envisaged  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  inspections,  but  adheres  to  the  con- 


1  For  the  Apr.  13-23  exchange,  see  Bulletin  of  May 
18, 1959,  p.  704. 

2  IUd.,  Sept.  8, 1958,  p.  378. 

*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  18,  1959,  p.  700. 
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cept  that  the  number  should  be  in  appropriate 
relationship  to  scientific  facts  and  detection  capa- 
bilities. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  communication,  if  you 
are  prepared  to  change  your  present  position  on 
the  veto,  on  procedures  for  on-site  inspection,  and 
on  early  discussion  of  concrete  measures  for  high 
altitude  detection,  we  can  proceed  promptly  in 
the  hope  of  concluding  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  for  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  I  hope  that  your  position  on  these 
basic  issues  will  change  sufficiently  to  make  this 
possible. 

There  are  reports  that  your  representative  in 
Geneva  has  given  some  reason  for  thinking  the 
Soviet  Government  may  be  prepared  to  modify 
its  approach  regarding  these  questions.  If  this 
should  prove  not  to  be  the  case,  however,  I  could 
not  accept  a  situation  in  which  we  would  do 
nothing.  In  that  event  I  would  wish  to  urge  your 
renewed  consideration  of  my  alternative  propo- 
sal. It  is  that  starting  now  we  register  and  put 
into  effect  agreements  looking  toward  the  per- 
manent discontinuance  of  all  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  phases,  expanding  the  agreement  as  rapidly  as 
corresponding  measures  of  control  can  be  incor- 
porated in  the  treaty.  I  would  again  propose  that 
toward  this  end  we  take  now  the  first  and  readily 
attainable  step  of  an  agreed  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere  up  to  the  greatest 
height  to  which  effective  controls  can  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  be  extended. 

In  my  communication  of  April  thirteenth,  I 
suggested  that  the  first  phase  of  such  an  agree- 
ment should  extend  to  the  altitude  for  which 
controls  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  Experts  last  summer.4  We  would  wel- 
come discussions  of  the  feasibility  at  the  present 
time  of  extending  the  first  phase  atmospheric 
agreement  to  higher  altitudes  and  our  representa- 
tives in  the  present  negotiations  at  Geneva  are 
prepared  to  discuss  the  technical  means  for  con- 
trolling such  an  agreement. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  my  deep  desire  for  a 
complete  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
that  I  urge  again  that  you  either  accept  the  meas- 
ures of  control  that  will  make  such  agreement 
possible  now  or,  as  a  minimum,  that  you  join  now 
in  the  first  step  toward  this  end  which  is  within 


*  For  text  of  the  experts'  report,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  22,  1958, 
p.  453. 


our  reach.     Such  a  step  would  assure  that  no  time 
will  be  lost  in  setting  up  the  elements  of  the 
system  already  substantially  agreed  and  in  stop- 
ping all  tests  that  can  be  brought  under  control.  I 
While  this  is  being  done  our  negotiators  would! 
continue  to  explore  the  problems  involved  in  ex- 
tending  the  agreement  to  other  weapon  tests  as' 
quickly  as  adequate  controls  can  be  devised  and 
agreed  upon. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

His  Excellency 

Nikita  S.  Khrushchev 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 

of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Moscow 

PREMIER  KHRUSHCHEV  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Official  translation 

Dear  Me.  President  :  Your  answer  to  my  communica1 
tion  to  you  of  April  23rd  of  this  year  has  been  received 
The  Soviet  Government  expresses  its  satisfaction  in  re- 
gard to  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  does  not  object  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  would  contemplate  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons  tests — in  the  air, 
underground,  under  water,  and  at  high  altitudes — and 
that  such  an  agreement  is  the  aim  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  I  would  like  to  tell  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  always  considered  and 
continues  to  consider  that  it  is  precisely  such  a  solution 
which  would  fully  correspond  to  the  task  of  preventing 
the  development  of  new  and  ever  more  destructive  types 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  of  removing  the  danger  derived 
from  atomic  radiation  emanating  from  explosions  of  such 
weapons. 

The  Soviet  Government  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
readiness  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  study 
the  proposal  concerning  the  carrying  out,  on  a  yearly 
basis,  of  a  certain  previously  determined  number  of  in- 
spections both  on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
on  the  territories  of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  and  their 
possessions,  if  the  indications  of  the  instruments  of  con- 
trol posts  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  phenomena 
which  might  be  suspected  of  being  nuclear  explosions. 
We  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  this  proposal  con- 
stitutes a  good  basis  for  a  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
problem — the  problem  of  sending  inspection  teams  for 
investigations  on  the  spot.  Obtaining  agreement  on  this 
proposal  would  open  the  way  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
accord  on  the  cessation  of  all  types  of  tests. 

With  respect  to  the  question  raised  by  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  to  the  control  of  the  observance  of  the  agree- 
ment on  the  cessation  of  tests,  and  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  respect  to  the  procedure  of  voting 
which  would  determine  the  implementation  of  the  more 
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important  elements  of  such  control,  I  should  like  to  bring 
the  following  to  your  attention :  We  consider  that  agree- 
ment on  a  previously  determined  number  of  visits  of  in- 
spection teams  precludes  the  necessity  of  voting  or  of 
obtaining  agreement  on  that  question  within  the  control 
commission  or  within  any  other  organization.  The  sense 
of  our  proposal  consists  precisely  in  such  an  elimination 
of  the  question  of  the  so-called  "veto"  in  regard  to  send- 
ing inspection  teams  on  the  spot.  Inspection  teams 
could,  for  instance,  be  sent,  within  the  limitations  of  the 
agreed  number  of  visits,  upon  the  request  of  any  of  the 
initial  parties  to  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests,  that  is  to  say :  the  U.S.A.,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Great  Britain,  in  those  cases  where  the 
indications  of  the  instruments  of  control  posts  provide 
a  basis  for  suspecting  a  phenomenon  of  being  a  nuclear 
explosion.  We  are  ready  to  accept  the  obligation  guar- 
anteeing opportune  and  unhampered  access  of  the  inspec- 
tion teams  to  the  area  within  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  which  there  are  observed  phenomena  suspected 
of  being  an  atomic  explosion,  and  to  which  an  appro- 
priate party  expresses  the  desire  to  send  such  teams. 

We  note  your  statement  that  the  United  States  does 
not  contemplate  an  unlimited  number  of  inspections  and 
that  you  are  taking  into  consideration  our  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  which  such  inspections  should  not  be  numerous. 
You  write  that  the  number  of  such  inspections  should  be 
in  definite  conformity  with  scientific  facts  and  opportuni- 
ties of  detection.  But  I  think  that  you  will  agree,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  hardly  any  need  to  engage  in  a 
study  of  any  criteria  for  solving  such  a  simple  and 
obvious  problem  as  determining  a  specific  number  of 
visits  of  inspection  teams.  Disputes  over  criteria  of  this 
kind  might  be  conducted  endlessly,  especially  if  one  of 
the  parties  did  not  aim  at  concluding  an  agreement  for 
the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  The  Soviet 
Government  considers  that  it  might  be  possible  to  agree 
on  a  number  of  inspections  which  will  fully  guarantee 
the  possibility  of  detecting  violations  of  the  agreement. 
In  this  connection  in  order  to  restrain  countries  which 
might  be  tempted  to  violate  the  agreement  and  conduct 
nuclear  explosions  secretly,  no  large  number  of  in- 
spection visits  would  be  necessary,  of  course.  The  agree- 
ment itself  as  to  a  specific  number  of  such  verifications 
will  have  a  sobering  effect  on  all  governments  which 
might  be  inclined  to  conduct  concealed  nuclear  weapons 
tests. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Government  is  concerned,  we  have 
solemnly  stated  and  do  state  that  even  in  advance  we 
shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  agreement  and  shall  not 
violate  the  agreement  concerning  the  cessation  of  tests, 
which  will  be  signed  by  us. 

But  we  shall  not  object  to  having  the  question  of  the 
number  of  inspections  according  to  agreement  between 
the  initial  participants  of  the  treaty  revised,  shall  we 
say,  once  every  two  years,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate  of 
the  experience  of  the  work  of  the  control  organization. 

I  do  not  think  that  voting  on  other  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  activity  of  the  control  organization  would  be 
an  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement.    It  might 


be  agreed  that  the  decision  on  the  matter  of  appointing 
an  administrator,  for  example,  would  be  undertaken  by 
agreement  between  the  initial  treaty  members  in  the 
control  commission,  and  you  do  not  object  to  this  either. 
We  might  be  guided  by  the  same  principle  in  appointing 
the  personnel  of  the  control  posts,  inspection  groups,  etc. 

In  your  letter,  Mr.  President,  you  also  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  discussing  in  the  very  near  future  concrete  meas- 
ures for  the  detection  of  explosions  conducted  at  high  alti- 
tudes. We  agree  that  on  the  matter  of  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  there  would  be  conducted  in  a 
short  time  a  technical  discussion  of  concrete  measures 
as  to  methods  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions  at  high 
altitudes  on  the  basis  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva 
meeting  of  experts,  for  the  purpose  of  including  such 
methods  in  the  system  of  control. 

The  Soviet  Government,  whose  constant  desire  is  the 
cessation  of  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  any 
medium  and  for  all  time,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
interests  of  nations,  is  convinced  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
considerations  set  forth  above  it  may  be  possible  to  find 
a  solution  to  such  problems  as  separate  us,  and  sign 
such  an  agreement  in  the  very  near  future. 
With  sincere  esteem, 

N.  Kheushchev 
May  l!h  1959 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HAGERTY 

White  House  (Denver,  Colo.)  press  release  dated  May  16 

The  President  did  receive  a  letter  from  Premier 
Khrushchev.  It  came  into  Washington  late  yes- 
terday [May  15].  The  President  had  a  transla- 
tion this  morning  before  he  left  Washington. 

The  letter  is  now  under  study.  It  apparently 
seems  to  indicate  some  readiness  on  the  part  of 
Premier  Khrushchev  to  negotiate.  However,  it 
is  clear  that  there  are  parts  of  his  letter  that  are 
not  at  all  responsive  to  the  President's  letter  of 
May  5th,  which  is  herewith  released. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Czechoslovakia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  Miloslav  Euzek,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on 
May  20.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  344. 
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The  Road  to  a  Durable  Peace 


by  Deputy  Under  /Secretary  Murphy  1 


At  this  moment  in  our  history,  when  negotia- 
tions between  representatives  of  the  free  nations 
and  of  their  chief  antagonist  are  taking  place 
in  Geneva,  we  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
demonstrating,  even  to  those  who  may  hate  us, 
the  broad  spirit  for  which  Saint  Robert  Bellar- 
mine  was  renowned.  We  know  that  in  such  a 
spirit  lies  the  only  road  to  a  durable  peace. 

Today  it  might  be  well  to  sketch  the  outlines 
as  I  see  them  of  our  world  which,  like  that  of 
Saint  Robert  Bellarmine,  is  so  marked  by  turbu- 
lence and  controversy.  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
some  of  our  thoughts  for  meeting  the  challenges 
and  risks  we  face  and  perhaps  to  suggest  a  few 
general  principles  of  behavior,  personal  and  na- 
tional, for  dealing  with  an  unpredictable  and  at 
times  a  dangerous  situation. 

I  have  mentioned  the  talks  at  Geneva.  These, 
as  you  know,  are  an  important  but  not  necessarily 
decisive  episode  of  the  turbulent  postwar  years. 
We  would  like  to  hope  that  these  negotiations  will 
prove  a  sort  of  watershed,  a  turning  point,  in  the 
road  toward  a  more  peaceful  world.  They  could 
be,  but  in  the  light  of  past  disappointments  we 
must  keep  our  hopes  modest  and  our  defenses 
high. 

A  survey  of  the  way  stations  along  the  road 
to  Geneva  tells  us  much  about  what  to  hope  for 
and  what  not  to  hope  for  in  the  present  situation. 

U.S.  and  Soviet  Positions  on  German  Reunification 

It  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  why  the  Soviet 
Union  chose  this  particular  time  to  precipitate 


1  Address  made  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  May  13  (press 
release  32G)  when  Mr.  Murphy  received  from  Bellarmine 
College  the  Bellarmine  Medal,  which  is  presented  an- 
nually to  a  person  in  national  or  international  affairs 
who  exemplifies  the  virtues  of  justice,  charity,  and  tem- 
perateness  in  dealing  with  difficult  and  controversial 
problems. 
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the  issues  over  Berlin  and  Germany.    One  may' 
speculate  that  one  purpose  is  to  consolidate  its 
position  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  East  Germany  ] 
especially.    No  doubt  the  Kremlin  leaders  enter- } 
tain  anxieties  and  apprehensions  regarding  the 
solidity  of  their  position  in  East  Germany,  which 
has  become  increasingly  important  to  them  for; 
economic,   political,   and  strategic  reasons.     No 
doubt  the  existence  of  over  2  million  citizens  inf 
West  Berlin  who  enjoy  freedom  from  Communist 
dictation  and  the  success  of  the  free-enterprise 
system  offer  a  disturbing  contrast  to  the  drab  regi- 
mentation of  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany  gen- 
erally.   No  doubt  the  Soviet  Union  is  apprehen- 
sive on  the  score  that  this  awkward  situation 
actually  represents  a  danger  to  its  entire  East 
European  satellite  structure  because  of  the  ad- 
verse psychological  impact  on  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean population.    West  Berlin  provides  an  escape 
route  for  thousands  of  refugees  seeking  freedom 
from  Communist  controls  and  is  a  thorny  exhibit 
in  their  midst  of  the  human  values  inherent  in  a 
free  society  and  a  free-enterprise  system. 

No  doubt  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  separate 
peace  treaty  for  East  Germany,  in  contradiction 
of  the  doctrine  of  German  political  and  economic 
unity  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  at  Pots- 
dam in  1945,  is  a  desperate  effort  to  reverse  a 
trend  unfavorable  to  its  European  aspirations. 
Soviet  leaders  have  taken  the  public  position  that 
reunification  of  Germany  is  not  desired  by  any- 
one. This  harmonizes  with  their  hope  to  per- 
petuate the  status  quo  in  East  Germany  and 
eventually  to  absorb  the  West  Berlin  population 
in  what  they  describe  as  the  Socialist  camp.  While 
we  do  not  propose  to  disrupt  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean situation  by  forceful  methods,  we  do  not 
plan  to  participate  in  any  project  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  perpetuation  of  that  situation. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  lend  ourselves  to  the  present 
Soviet  maneuver  regarding  a  separate  East 
German  peace  treaty. 

Whatever  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  regarding  German  reunification,  I  would  doubt 
that  the  wishes  of  the  German  people  themselves 
can  comfortably  be  ignored.  The  artificial  di- 
vision of  this  country,  which  has  existed  during 
the  past  14  years,  is,  I  am  sure,  regarded  by  the 
vast  majority  of  Germans  as  a  temporary  situ- 
ation which  is  bound  to  be  rectified  in  time. 
No  doubt  they,  as  we,  contemplate  that  this 
will  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  and  not  by 
warlike  methods.  I  am  confident  that  the  German 
people  aspire  to  the  re-creation  of  a  united  Ger- 
many which  will  occupy  its  rightful  place  among 
the  family  of  nations,  with  whom  it  will  live  in 
peace  and  harmony. 

That  is  why  we  have  favored  in  our  relations 
with  the  German  Federal  Republic  its  close  as- 
sociation with  the  several  European  organizations 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  Neither  they 
nor  we  contemplate  a  revival  of  a  footloose  and 
fancy-free  Germany  dedicated  to  military  adven- 
ture. I  am  sure  such  a  thought  would  be  as  re- 
pugnant to  any  intelligent  German  as  it  would  be 
to  us.  German  participation  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance  is  welcomed  by  us  as  a  stabilizing 
influence  in  Europe,  and  we  find  in  it  a  guarantee 
of  peace  within  a  framework  of  collective  security. 

Tests  of  Free-World  Determination 

We  all  distinctly  remember  that  with  the  death 
of  Stalin  the  bankruptcy  of  the  absolute  methods 
of  that  powerful  leader  became  apparent.  It  was 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's  attack  against  the 
so-called  cult  of  personality,  which  was  much  ad- 
vertised at  the  Party  Congress  in  Moscow  in  1956. 
,  Even  before  this,  however,  there  were  intimations 
that  the  world  would  enter  a  new  era  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  Internationally  the  new  phase  be- 
gan with  a  summit  conference  at  Geneva  in  1955. 
Most  of  the  arc  of  Asia  was  exposed  to  Com- 
jmunist  blandishments  and  penetration,  and  this 
new  policy  extended  to  the  Arab  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  had  a  certain  appeal  in  the  wave 
of  nationalism  which  began  to  sweep  over  areas 
of  Africa. 

In  all  of  this  evolution  we  should  not  under- 
jestimate  the  strength  of  the  close  ties  existing  be- 
tween Peiping  and  Moscow.  The  last  two  Con- 
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gresses  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Moscow  have 
illuminated  that  close  and  powerful  alliance. 
When  Peiping  saw  fit  to  create  a  crisis  over  the 
offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  by  opening 
an  unexpected  bombardment,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
was  quick  to  voice  the  solidarity  of  Moscow  and 
Peiping  in  this  undertaking,  although  we  might 
have  doubted  the  Russian  enthusiasm  for  this 
adventure,  resulting  as  it  did  in  dismal  failure. 
It  provided,  however,  another  test  of  free-world 
determination,  one  of  a  series  to  which  we  will 
be  exposed,  I  expect,  from  time  to  time. 

After  the  failure  in  the  Far  East  we  were  faced 
by  pressures  in  the  Middle  East,  the  wooing  of 
the  Arabs  by  the  Soviet  Union,  offering  at  bar- 
gain rates  economic  and  military  assistance  under 
the  guise  of  promoting  Arab  nationalism.  But 
the  iron  fist  in  the  velvet  glove  is  bound  to  be 
detected  sooner  or  later,  and  there  is  apparent 
a  certain  disenchantment  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs, 
as  well  as  many  Afro- Asians,  regarding  the  longer 
range  Soviet  objectives  and  methods.  This  does 
not  leave  us  oblivious  to  the  danger  of  Soviet 
infiltration,  and,  if  we  had  been  complacent, 
events  in  Iraq  would  have  promptly  dissipated 
our  complacency. 

We  have  more  recently  been  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  Red  China's  aggression  in  Tibet. 
This  provides  a  classic  example  of  the  art  of  de- 
ception as  practiced  by  orthodox  communism, 
which  entered  into  solemn  agreements  with  the 
Dalai  Lama  to  recognize  the  traditional  autonomy 
of  that  area.  We  have  witnessed  another  example 
of  the  duplicity  to  which  that  doctrine  adapts  it- 
self, an  application  of  the  old  maxim  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  The  flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
before  the  latest  crude  resort  to  military  aggres- 
sion and  brutal  treatment  of  an  innocent  popula- 
tion has  provoked  worldwide  indignation  similar 
to  that  which  followed  the  Hungarian  tragedy 
in  1956. 

The  tactics  of  our  adversaries  in  the  creation  of 
a  series  of  crises  or  at  least  critical  situations  vary 
from  case  to  case.  Undoubtedly  they  reflect  a 
fundamental  party  doctrine  that  communism  is 
to  be  promoted  by  constant  struggle.  The  capi- 
talist world  is  to  be  harassed  and  if  possible 
thrown  off  balance  by  resort  to  whatever  form  of 
attack  is  best  adapted  to  a  given  situation,  whether 
it  be  psychological  warfare,  economic  pressures, 
internal  subversion,  or  outright  military  ag- 
gression. 
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For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  present  contro- 
versy over  Berlin  the  original  presentation  has 
been  a  public  declaration  followed  by  an  official 
note,2  the  wording  and  tone  of  which  are  that  of 
an  ultimatum.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  a 
variety  of  expressions  from  Soviet  leaders  assur- 
ing us  that  an  ultimatum  was  not  intended,  that 
these  are  merely  proposals  for  negotiation,  and 
that  they  would  welcome  our  proposals.  In  con- 
sidering the  Western  position  on  the  Berlin  issue, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Berlin  does  not  exist 
in  isolation  but  is  closely  related  to  the  broader 
question  of  German  reunification  and  European 
security.  If  Germany  were  reunified,  the  Berlin 
problem  would  be  absorbed  and  disappear. 

The  Soviet  Union  takes  the  position  that  the 
reunification  of  Germany  can  come  about  only 
through  direct  negotiation  between  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Republic  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
an  agreement  among  the  Four  Powers  responsi- 
ble for  a  German  settlement.  At  the  same  time 
the  Russians  have  steadfastly  refused  to  permit 
the  question  of  reunification  to  be  brought  directly 
to  the  German  people  by  the  process  of  free  elec- 
tions. The  East  German  regime,  as  we  all  know, 
was  imposed  on  the  German  people  by  Soviet  fiat 
and  confirmed  by  the  sham  of  elections  based  on 
a  single-party  system.  In  no  sense  can  it  be  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  democratic  regime 
freely  chosen  by  the  people.  Its  authority  rests 
exclusively  on  Soviet  military  and  party  backing 
and  control.  For  us  to  deal  directly  with  this 
governmental  sham  and  to  cooperate  in  enabling 
the  East  German  Communist  organization  to  pen- 
etrate and  eventually  control  the  present  free, 
independent,  and  prosperous  West  Germany 
would  defeat  the  objectives  of  the  free  world  in 
Europe.  We  do  not  propose  to  lend  ourselves  to 
a  form  of  political  suicide  for  Germany  and  for 
Europe. 

Disarmament  Negotiations 

In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  have 
gained  valuable  perspective  regarding  the  diffi- 
culty of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  our 
efforts  to  achieve  some  progress  on  the  limitation 
of  arms.    As  you  know,  disarmament  today  is  a 


complex,  cloudy  picture  with  a  troubled  history. 
Efforts  to  resolve  the  disarmament  problem  have 
been  actively  pursued  in  the  postwar  years,  and 
in  these  efforts  the  United  Nations  has  played  a 
major  role.     It  was  in  this  forum  that  the  United 
States,  early  in  the  postwar  era,  offered  to  share 
with  the  world  its  then  total  monopoly  of  nuclear  i 
power,  but  the  Soviet  refusal  to  cooperate  blocked  i 
that  plan.    To  give  the  disarmament  probleml 
urgent  study  on  a  priority  basis  the  United  Na-  i 
tions,  in  the  early  1950's,  created  a  Disarmament 
Commission.    The   Commission  in   turn,  in   am 
effort  to  bring  about  speedy  progress,  created  a. 
Subcommittee,  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  in  this 
small  working  group  the  major  powers  could  de- 
vise an  agreed  formula  for  disarmament. 

The  Subcommittee  met  many  times  through- 
out the  period  from  1952  to  1957,  but  it  was  its' 
extended  meeting  held  for  many  months  in  Lon-. 
don  in  1957  that  seemed  finally  to  make  unprece-» 
dented  progress  toward  an  eventual  solution  of  ■ 
the  disarmament  problem.  For  a  time  the  atti-iil 
tude  of  the  Soviet  representatives  at  that  meeting 
appeared  reasonable.  Then  suddenly  the  Soviet' 
Union  reversed  itself  and  abruptly  refused  to  con- 
tinue what  had  been  viewed  as  hopeful  negotia- 
tions. Immediately  following  its  refusal  to: 
continue  these  negotiations  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  that  it  would  boycott  the  Disarmament 
Commission  and  the  Subcommittee  until  a  for- 
mula was  devised  to  give  the  Communist  countries 
equal  representation  within  the  Disarmament 
Commission.  The  United  States  expressed  its 
firm  belief  that  the  Commission  must  reflect,  not 
the  demands  of  any  one  group  but  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations.  After  prolonged  wran- 
gling the  Commission,  which  has  not  met  since  the 
announced  Soviet  boycott,  is  now  composed  of  all 
81  members  of  the  United  Nations.3  In  the  fu- 
ture Soviet  participation  in  the  Commission  is 
expected. 

In  early  1958,  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
Soviet  attitude  for  the  moment  prevented  further 
useful  efforts  to  progress  toward  disarmament 
through  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
proposed  a  meeting  of  scientists  from  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  to  ascertain  whether  means 
could  be  agreed  upon  of  detecting  nuclear  ex- 
plosions.    These  talks,  which  were  held  in  Geneva, 


'For  text  of  Soviet  note  of  Nov.  27,  1958,  and  U.S. 
reply  of  Dec.  31,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  79. 
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resulted  last  August  in  a  technical  report  which 
made  clear  the  fact  that  it  was  feasible  to  estab- 
lish a  control  system  to  police  a  test  ban.4  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  then  immediately  proposed  a 
meeting  at  Geneva  to  negotiate  an  actual  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  tests.5  These  negotia- 
tions continue  at  Geneva  and  revolve  around  the 
Soviet  refusal  to  agree  to  an  effective  and  im- 
partial inspection  system  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  agreement  reached.6 

The  United  States  and  the  "United  Kingdom 
prefer  to  move  toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
as  quickly  as  possible.  However,  Soviet  insist- 
ence on  the  veto  and  reluctance  regarding  the 
practical  features  of  inspection  have  prevented 
agreement  up  to  now.  It  was  in  view  of  this 
reluctance  that  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  recently  proposed  that  progress  to  date 
in  the  conference  be  consolidated  by  all  three 
parties'  agreeing  to  a  ban  of  tests  within  the 
atmosphere  and  under  water  as  a  first  step,  with 
outer-space  and  underground  explosions  and  their 
inherent  difficult  political  and  technical  problems 
left  for  continued  consideration  as  the  negotia- 
tions proceed.7  As  these  problems  were  solved 
these  types  of  tests  would  be  incorporated  in  the 
'initial  agreement.  The  question  of  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  modify  its  position 
on  the  veto  and  other  essential  control  require- 
ments so  that  progress  can  be  made  on  an  all- 
inclusive  ban  is  now  under  active  negotiation  in 
Geneva.  We  hope  they  will  so  that  a  final,  lasting 
agreement  can  be  quickly  reached.  If  they  will 
not  modify  their  position,  we  shall  press  again 
for  a  phased  approach  which  would  ban  tests 
within  the  atmosphere  now  as  we  work  toward 
an  eventual  total  ban  on  all  tests. 

Four  Lessons  Learned 

In  speaking  of  our  experience  in  dealing  with 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament  and  other  matters  during 
the  past  15  years  it  can  safely  be  said  that  we 
have  learned  four  general  lessons : 

First,  where  agreements  have  not  been  self- 
enforcing  or  have  not  contained  provisions  for  an 


4  Ibid.,  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  452. 

*  Ibid.,  Sept.  8, 1958,  p.  378. 

"  For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  18,  1959,  p.  700. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  704. 


enforcement  mechanism,  they  have  not  been 
enforced. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  is  capable  of  exploit- 
ing negotiations  for  other  purposes  than  the 
reaching  of  a  meaningful  agreement.  Their 
negotiations  may  simply  contemplate  a  propa- 
ganda effect  or  a  tactical  distraction  or  diversion 
from  other  issues.  Communists,  we  find,  are 
willing  for  tactical  reasons  to  sign  meaningless 
agreements  which  might  influence  a  target  nation 
or  people  to  relax  and  lower  their  guard. 

In  the  third  place,  the  disarmament  record 
alone  shows  that  Soviet  representatives  are  tough, 
relentless  bargainers,  who  make  concessions  only 
after  they  have  exhausted  every  means  of  gaining 
advantage.  They  may  use  panic,  discouragement, 
internal  division,  false  hopes,  or  fatigue  as  weap- 
ons in  the  waging  of  diplomatic  warfare. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  record  shows  that,  in 
the  few  instances  where  there  has  been  a  mutual 
desire  for  agreement,  meaningful  agreements  are 
reached.  Where  those  agreements  provide  for 
means  of  enforcement,  they  have  been  enforced. 

Therefore  we  find  that  the  prospect  of  eventual 
agreement,  of  a  possible  relaxation  of  tensions, 
is  not  hopeless  and  should  not  be  abandoned.  A 
decade  and  a  half  of  negotiations  has  plowed 
much  ground  and  explored  many  possibilities. 
An  early  Greek  philosopher,  speaking  of  the 
answer  to  any  difficult  problem,  said :  "You  must 
hope  against  hope  or  you  will  not  find  it."  John 
Foster  Dulles  put  it  this  way : 8  "We  must  take  as 
our  working  hypothesis  that  what  is  necessary  is 
possible,"  and  his  stouthearted  example  teaches 
us  the  soundness  of  that  injunction. 

Negotiation  is  another  area  in  which  the  exam- 
ple of  Saint  Robert  Bellarmine  serves  us  well.  A 
spirit  of  justice,  temperateness,  and  charity  and 
the  willingness  he  demonstrated  to  stand  by  his 
convictions — that  attitude  will  also  help  us  keep 
open  the  door  to  the  eventual  achievement  of  a 
firmer  world  peace. 

Iran,  a  Loyal  Free-World  Ally 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  present 
foreign  policy  is  that  relating  to  collective  secu- 
rity. It  has  become  obvious  to  all  that  in  the  pres- 
ent world  situation  and  due  to  the  existence  of  un- 
conventional weapons  of  staggering  destructive 


'  Ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1957,  p.  267. 
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potential  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  nation  to 
support,  alone,  the  burden  that  is  necessary  in 
this  test  for  survival.  Therefore  this  country  has 
entered  into  security  agreements  with  over  40 
other  nations  and  into  a  system  of  worldwide 
alliances. 

An  outstanding  example  of  a  loyal  and  coura- 
geous free-world  ally  bordering  on  the  Soviet 
Union  is  one  of  the  world's  oldest  monarchies — 
Iran.  With  some  several  centuries  of  experience 
with  varying  pressures  from  their  large  neighbor 
to  the  north,  the  Iranians  have  learned  how  to 
preserve  their  independence  by  demonstrating 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  as  a  neighbor  with- 
out surrendering  their  rights  to  their  own  in- 
tegrity and  independence.  Soviet  policies  toward 
Iran,  varying  little  in  ultimate  objective  from 
those  of  czarist  Russia,  have  alternated  tactically 
between  enticements  and  threats.  Today  the  So- 
viet Union  is  embarked  upon  a  massive  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  Iran  and  its  Govern- 
ment which  in  threadbare,  familiar  Communist 
jargon  has  at  times  amounted  to  virtual  incite- 
ment to  revolt. 

Whatever  superficial  attraction  claims  of  So- 
viet devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  downtrodden,  ex- 
ploited masses  may  have  for  the  peoples  of  coun- 
tries more  distant  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  they  ring 
hollow  for  Iranians,  who  recall  Soviet  attempts 
in  1945  and  1946  to  set  up  a  separate  Communist 
state  in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan  supported  by 
Soviet  troops  who  refused  to  leave  Iran  following 
World  War  II  in  clear  defiance  of  written  obliga- 
tions to  do  so. 

Iran  has  announced  to  the  world  its  intention 
to  devote  its  own  energies  in  cooperation  with  its 
neighbors  to  preserving  its  independence  through 
membership  in  the  purely  defensive  alliance 
known  as  the  Baghdad  Pact.  The  United  States 
has  on  a  number  of  occasions  affirmed  its  intention 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  assist  Iran  to  resist 
any  aggression  directed  against  that  country. 
Most  recently  the  United  States  reiterated  its  in- 
terest in  Iran's  continued  integrity  through  the 
conclusion  on  March  5,  1959,  of  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment which  expressed  our  determination  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  Iran  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for 
the    promotion    of    its    economic    development.9 
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This  is  an  example  of  democratic  cooperatioi  ( 
among  countries  united  in  a  desire  for  a  peace  ii 
which  the  rights  of  all  nations,  large  and  small 
are  respected. 

Principles  of  Freedom 

I  think  it  is  important  in  our  effort  to  win  thi 
peace  to  be  alert  to  the  dangers  to  our  religiou 
ideals  and  form  of  society  and  not  to  adopt  i 
purely  defensive  attitude  in  the  face  of  Com 
munist  dangers.     In  concentrating  on  anticom 
munism  we  run  the  risk  of  neglecting  the  affirma 
tive  features  of  our  own  program   and  socia 
evolution.    We  lend  ourselves  to  a  vast  amouni. 
of  free  publicity  of  efforts  by  the  leaders  in  th 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  to  promote  their  ideology  anc 
atheistic  approach  to  world  problems.    The  caus( 
of  the  free  world  would  be  advanced  far  mort 
effectively  if  we  would  concentrate  on  the  con 
structive  features  of  our  own  free-world  pro- 
grams,  the   creation   of  better,  more   advancer 
standards    of    living,    scientific    and    industrial 
progress,  and  the  development  of  those  spiritual 
values  which  are  the  background  of  our  society 
The  impulse  of  our  activity  must  not  be  merelj 
reaction  to  Communist  moves  any  more  than  wt 
should  permit  ourselves  to  be  paralyzed  by  feai] 
of  Communist  attack  or  seduction  by  Communist 
blandishment.    We  live  in  a  highly  competitive 
universe,  and  the  values  on  which  we  rely  are 
being  put  to  test  daily.    It  is  our  responsibility 
to  make  those  values  attractive  to  the  masses  ol 
our  free-world  populations  in  a  way  which  will 
eliminate  the  temptation  to  yield  to  Communist 
propaganda  by  the  discontented. 

President  Eisenhower  told  the  Nation  in 
March 10  that 

We  have  lived  and  will  continue  to  live  in  a  period 
where  emergencies  manufactured  by  the  Soviets  follow 
one  another  like  beads  on  a  string. 

What  the  President  was  making  clear  is  that  the 
pressure  we  face  is  not  an  isolated  event  but  a 
continuing  process.  We  cannot  end  the  pressure; 
but  we  will  only  increase  it  by  yielding  to  it. 

Our  policy  for  dealing  with  the  total  challenge 
of  communism  is  based  upon  three  broad  princi- 


9  Ibid.,  Mar.  23,  1959,  p.  416. 
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pies.      1   suppose    you    might    call   them    three 
principles  of  freedom. 

The  first  principle  is  to  remove  the  profit  from 
liggression.  This  can  only  be  done  by  means  of 
ji  realistic  capability  to  penalize  aggression  and 
1  fearless  determination  to  use  that  capability  if 
need  be.  We  have  such  a  capability  now,  and  we 
iemtend  to  keep  it. 

i  The  second  principle  is  to  limit  the  opportunity 
pi  subversion.  This  is  done  by  exercising  our 
leadership  to  encourage  political  cooperation,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  for  the  masses,  to 
improve  social  conditions  and  promote  develop- 
ment trends  among  the  free  nations.  Opportuni- 
ies  for  Communist  advance  are  essentially  nega- 
ive  occurrences.  They  come  about  where  freedom 
'fails.  Our  best  security  lies  in  making  sure  that 
freedom  does  not  fail. 

The  third  principle  is  to  maintain  the  pressure 
11  for  peace.  Despite  every  rebuff  and  disappoint- 
ment we  must  continue,  as  we  are  continuing,  with 
persistent  and  imaginative  efforts  to  reduce  East- 
West  tensions,  to  demonstrate  that  aggression,  as 
it  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  is  not  profitable,  and  to 
*esolve  the  issues  which  threaten  peace. 

These  principles  are  interlocking.  Military 
capability  permits  us  to  resort  to  diplomatic  initia- 
tives and  acts  as  a  shield  for  constructive  growth. 
Economic  advance  and  political  stability,  in 
;urn,  provide  firmer  support  for  military  defense 
ind  diplomatic  bargaining  power. 

And  underlying  the  strength  of  these  three 

principles  of  freedom  is  the  foundation  which  can 

xnly  be  provided  by  strong  and  continuous  public 

iupport.     This   support  depends   upon   citizens 

vho  have  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  con- 

finuing  nature  and  the  total  nature  of  the  Com- 

ifcnunist  competition.    It  requires  a  deep  faith  in 

;he  values  for  which  we  stand  and  a  capacity  to 

( Communicate  that  faith.     It  requires  a  capacity 

Ajo  understand  the  needs  of  a  changing  world  and 

tjhe  ability  to  adapt  our  policies  and  our  lives  to 

.jhese  changes.    It  requires  a  willingness  to  take 

|isks  in  the  cause  of  peace  with  honor.    It  requires 

jmmense  patience,  a  willingness  to  share  and  sacri- 

ice.     And  above  all  it  requires  that  spirit  of 

ustice,  of  temperateness,  and  of  charity,  in  deal- 

ng  with  friends  or  with  enemies,  for  which  the 

nemory  of  Saint  Eobert  Bellarmine  today,  more 

han  500  years  after  his  birth,  is  revered. 


Tributes  to  John  Foster  Dulles 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  from 
1953  to  1959,  died  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May 
24-  Following  are  statements  in  tribute  to  him 
made  by  President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  Herter, 
and  Acting  Secretary  Dillon.1 

President  Eisenhower 

White  House   (Gettysburg,  Pa.)   press  release  dated  May  24 

John  Foster  Dulles  is  dead.  A  lifetime  of  labor 
for  world  peace  has  ended.  His  countrymen  and 
all  who  believe  in  justice  and  the  rule  of  law 
grieve  at  the  passing  from  the  earthly  scene  of 
one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  our  time. 

Throughout  his  life,  and  particularly  during  his 
eventful  6  years  as  Secretary  of  State,  his  courage, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  friendly  understanding  were 
devoted  to  bettering  relations  among  nations.  He 
was  a  foe  only  to  tyranny. 

Because  he  believed  in  the  dignity  of  men  and 
in  their  brotherhood  under  God,  he  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  their  deepest  hopes  and  aspirations. 
From  his  life  and  work,  humanity  will,  in  the 
years  to  come,  gain  renewed  inspiration  to  work 
ever  harder  for  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  peace 
with  justice.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  goal,  he  ig- 
nored every  personal  cost  and  sacrifice,  however 
great. 

We,  who  were  privileged  to  work  with  him,  have 
lost  a  dear  and  close  friend  as  all  Americans 
have  lost  a  champion  of  freedom.  United,  we  ex- 
tend to  Mrs.  Dulles,  to  her  children,  and  to  all 
members  of  the  Dulles  family  our  prayers  and 
deepest  sympathy,  and  the  assurance  that  in  our 
memories  will  live  affection,  respect,  and  admira- 
tion for  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Secretary  Herter 

Press  release  358  dated  May  24 

The  death  of  John  Foster  Dulles  will  sadden 
all  peoples  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace  with 
justice.  He  was  a  great  statesman,  firmly  dedi- 
cated to  high  principles,  who  worked  incessantly 
to  promote  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  a  comity  of  law  among  nations.  He 
truly  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 


1  Mr.  Dillon  was  Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Secretary  Herter,  who  was  attending  the  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference  at  Geneva. 
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The  policies  for  which  he  strove  so  valiantly  will 
live  on  for  the  day  of  general  acceptance. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  him  feel  a  sense  of  deep  personal 
loss.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  in 
saying  that  they  too  mourn  his  loss. 

I  am  hopeful  that  developments  here  in  Geneva 
will  permit  of  my  returning  for  the  funeral. 

Acting  Secretary  Dillon 

Press  release  357  dated  May  24 

The  cause  of  freedom  has  suffered  a  grievous 
loss  in  the  death  of  John  Foster  Dulles.  He  was  a 
truly  remarkable  man  whose  intellectual  powers, 
personal  courage,  and  high  moral  integrity  won 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  free  men  every- 
where. He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who  be- 
lieve, as  he  so  fervently  believed,  that  a  peaceful 
and  stable  world  order  can  be  achieved  under 
liberty  and  justice  if  we  steadfastly  pursue  poli- 
cies founded  on  the  principle  that  "there  is  a  rule 
of  law  which  is  above  the  rule  of  man." 


U.S.  Loan  To  Assist  Finnish  Bank 
To  Finance  Building  of  Small  Ships 

Press  release  355  dated  May  22 

The  United  States  on  May  22  signed  an  agree- 
ment lending  the  equivalent  of  $5  million  in  U.S.- 
owned  Finnish  currency  to  the  Industrial  Mort- 
gage Bank  of  Finland  to  enable  the  bank  to 
finance  construction  of  small  vessels  for  the  Fin- 
nish coastal  and  near-seas  fleet. 

The  ships,  which  will  not  exceed  2,500  dead- 
weight tons  in  size,  will  be  built  in  Finnish  ship- 
yards. 

The  loan  is  being  made  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  from  finnmarks  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  such  as  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  to  Finland  under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act.  The  loan  was  made  to  the  Industrial 
Mortgage  Bank,  a  private  corporation,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  Finland,  which  is 
guaranteeing  repayment. 


The  Finnish  Ambassador,  Eichard  R.  Seppala, 
signed  the  loan  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  bank 
as  well  as  his  Government.  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh, 
first  vice  president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington,  signed  for  the  United  States. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  will  administer  the  loan 
for  ICA. 

The  loan  will  be  repayable  over  a  period  of  30 
years  at  4  percent  interest  if  repaid  in  dollars  and 
5  percent  if  repaid  in  finnmarks.  There  is  a  4 
year  grace  period  for  principal  repayments. 


Development  Loans 

Chile 

The  United  States  and  Chile  on  May  20  signed 
at  Washington  an  agreement  whereby  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  will  lend  Chile  $300,000  to 
finance  design  engineering  for  a  new  international 
jet  airport  at  Pudahuel.  For  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  347  dated  May  20. 

Philippines 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  on  May  18 
announced  basic  approval  of  a  loan  of  up  to  J 
$5,300,000  to  the  Bataan  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Inc.,  a  privately  owned  firm  in  Manila.    For  de- 
tails, see  Department  of  State  press  release  3381 
dated  May  18. 

On  May  19  the  DLF  signed  a  $5  million  loan 
agreement  with  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Philip- 1 
pines  to  finance  foreign  exchange  costs  of  pri- 
vately  owned  small  industries  in  acquiring  equip- ' 
ment,  materials,  and  services.  For  details,  seel 
Department  of  State  press  release  342  dated  May  I 
19. 

Sudan 

The  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the!] 
Sudan-American  Textile  Industry,  John  Theo- 
doracopulos  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  private  corporation  with, 
offices  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  signed  an  agreement  on 
May  22  at  Washington,  D.C.,  whereby  the  DLF 
will  lend  the  corporation  $10  million  to  help 
finance  construction  and  equipment  of  a  textile 
plant  in  Khartoum,  Sudan.  For  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  353  dated  May  22. 
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The  World  Health  Organization  and  World  Peace 


by  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  1 


The  National  Citizens  Committee  for  the  World 
Health  Organization  is  making  an  invaluable  con- 

\  tribution  through  its  efforts  to  promote  a  wider 
public  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the 

I  programs  of  that  Organization.    A  broad  public 

I  understanding  of  this  kind  is  essential  if  the 
World  Health  Organization  is  to  have  the  sup- 

I;  port  it  needs  to  function  effectively.     I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  job  you  are  doing. 
Strong  support  for  the  United  Nations  and  its 

!  I  various  specialized  agencies,  such  as  the  World 
Health  Organization,  represents  a  fundamental 
part  of  American  foreign  policy.    The  American 

:  people  firmly  believe  in  the  United  Nations  and 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  charter.  They 
believe  in  the  solid  work  the  specialized  agencies 

1  are  doing  to  help  lay  the  foundations  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

For  peace,  if  it  is  to  have  real  meaning  for  the 
common  man,  must  be  far  more  than  the  mere 
absence  of  armed  conflict.     It  must  reflect,  in  a 

.  constructive  way,  man's  universal  desire  to  build 
a  more  abundant  life. 

In  the  WHO  Constitution  the  nations  have 
declared  that :  "The  health  of  all  peoples  is  fun- 
damental to  the  attainment  of  peace  and  security 

i  and  is  dependent  upon  the  fullest  co-operation  of 

;  individuals  and  States." 

These  are  not  empty  words.  There  is  ample 
evidence  already  that  the  World  Health  Organi- 

\  zation,  along  with  the  other  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  system,  is  making  real  progress  in  devel- 

j  oping  firmer  foundations  for  world  peace. 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  World  Health  Organization  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  May  7  (press  release  312). 

June  8,  1959 


WHO  and  the  United  Nations  System 

The  achievements  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation as  a  force  for  peace  can  best  be  reviewed 
against  a  background  of  the  dual  and  comple- 
mentary nature  of  the  entire  United  Nations 
system. 

Most  of  us  who  attended  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference in  1945  had  two  main  objectives  in  mind. 

The  first  of  these  objectives  was  to  give  real 
substance  to  the  concept  of  collective  security  so 
that  world  peace  could  be  maintained.  To  this 
end  the  Security  Council  was  given  the  authority 
to  move  quickly  and  decisively  in  order  to  put 
down  aggression.  And  the  General  Assembly  was 
created  to  serve  as  the  organized  conscience  of 
mankind. 

We  all  know  that  so  far  this  effort  has  been 
only  partially  successful.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Security  Council,  which  was  predicated  on  a 
unanimity  of  views  among  the  permanent  mem- 
bers, has  been  sorely  hampered  by  the  excessive 
use  of  the  veto.  Consequently  we  have  had  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
addition  the  free  world  has  found  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  regional  pacts  which  supplement  the 
United  Nations  structure  as  a  means  of  forestall- 
ing aggression.  Even  so,  the  United  Nations  has 
settled  a  good  many  serious  disputes  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  has  actually  stopped  shooting  wars. 

Our  other  major  objective  at  San  Francisco 
was  to  devise  means  for  closer  international  co- 
operation in  advancing  the  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  mankind — better  education,  better 
food,  better  health.  Most  of  the  delegates  there 
were  of  course  vividly  aware  of  the  devastations 
of  World  War  II,  then  not  ended.  But  beyond 
that,  and  even  more  profoundly,  they  were  aware 
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of  the  stark  contrast  which  has  existed  since  the 
days  of  the  industrial  revolution,  a  contrast  be- 
tween conditions  of  life  for  a  minority  of  man- 
kind and  those  of  the  majority.  I  refer  to  the 
ever-widening  gap  between  the  living  standards 
of  the  more  fortunate  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  the  subsistence  or  even  starva- 
tion level  of  two-thirds  of  mankind  in  what  we 
now  term  the  underdeveloped  countries.  They 
knew  that  there  would  be  no  chance  for  stable 
peace  unless  all  peoples  had  the  opportunity  to 
advance  in  human,  social,  and  economic  terms. 

In  reporting  on  the  work  done  by  the  San 
Francisco  conference,  the  United  States  delega- 
tion said: 

The  battle  of  peace  has  to  be  fought  on  two  fronts. 
The  first  is  the  security  front  where  victory  spells  free- 
dom from  fear.  The  second  is  the  economic  and  social 
front  where  victory  means  freedom  from  want.  Only 
victory  on  both  fronts  can  assure  the  world  of  an  endur- 
ing peace. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  pledged  themselves 
to  cooperate  to  solve  economic,  social,  educational, 
health,  and  related  problems.  They  also  agreed 
that  the  various  specialized  agencies,  established 
by  intergovernmental  agreement  and  having  wide 
international  responsibilities  regarding  these 
problems,  should  be  tied  in  with  the  United  Na- 
tions through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  United  Nations  system  represents  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  application,  through  conflict,  of 
our  grim  technology  of  destruction ;  it  also  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  further  the  application,  through 
cooperation,  of  our  potentially  boundless  tech- 
nology of  human  welfare. 

Since  San  Francisco  we  have  gone  through  a 
protracted  period  of  cold  war.  But  there  has 
been  enough  peace  to  enable  the  specialized 
agencies  to  begin  their  important  tasks.  For 
many  years  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.S.R.  toward 
these  agencies  was  decidedly  cool.  While  in  some 
cases  participating  in  their  founding  or  revival 
after  World  War  II,  the  U.S.S.R.  for  many  years 
thereafter  refused  to  participate  or  cooperate  in 
them.  They  had  nothing  for  the  specialized 
agencies  but  ridicule  and  criticism. 

So  far  as  the  World  Health  Organization  is 
concerned,  the  U.S.S.R.  withdrew  in  1949  and  did 
not  resume  active  participation  until  2  years  ago. 
Today,  however,  we  find  the  Soviets  actively  par- 
ticipating in  WHO  and  most  of  the  other  special- 
ized agencies,  with  the  usual  declarations  of  their 


willingness  to  cooperate.  We  must  face  frankly 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  as  yet  to  what  extent 
this  renewed  participation  is  sincere  or  to  what; 
extent  it  may  be  an  extension,  in  new  form,  of  the' 
cold  war. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  nowi 
engaged  in  what  appears  to  be  a  worldwide  eco-> 
nomic  and  social  offensive,  designed  to  increase 
Soviet  influence  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  j 
the  world.  It  may  be  that  renewed  Soviet  ac- 
tivity in  the  specialized  agencies  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  this  worldwide  campaign.  For  our  part 
we  sincerely  believe  that  the  specialized  agencies, 
rightly  used,  open  great  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tion, for  learning  to  work  together,  and  for  build-, 
ing  more  pathways  to  genuine  communication 
among  the  people  of  the  world.  We  intend  to 
continue  cooperating  in  them  for  their  technical 
and  humanitarian  objectives,  and  we  hope  that  all 
other  countries,  including  the  U.S.S.R.,  will  do 
likewise. 

Achievements  of  the  World  Health  Organization 

Some  critics  complain  that  the  United  Nations 
is  a  one-way  street  through  which  American  sup- 
port is  given  and  little  or  nothing  is  received  in 
return.  I  know  of  no  more  convincing  evidence' 
of  the  falsity  of  this  assertion  than  the  record  of] 
the  World  Health  Organization.  Let  us  consider 
this  record  for  a  moment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  WHO  programs  benefit  the  j 
health  of  all  Americans  in  many  ways.    The  di- 1 
rect  benefits  are  important,  because  they  mean 
that  WHO  is  effectively  expressing  a  central  prin-  j 
ciple  of  international  organization,  namely,  that 
the  members  should  work  together  to  achieve  their  j 
common  goals.     In  practical  terms  this  means  that 
each  nation  makes  financial  and  technical  contri- 1 
butions  to  the  extent  that  it  is  able  to  do  so,  and 
also  that  each  nation  in  return  receives  real  bene- 
fits.   This  principle  of  mutual  effort  and  mutual 
returns  is  at  the  heart  of  international  coopera- 
tion.    Its  successful  observance  is  assurance  to 
Americans,  as  to  others,  that  the  cooperation  is 
valuable  and  the  organization  worth  while.    The 
direct  benefits  which  a  people  derive  from  mem- 
bership in  an  organization  give  them  a  vested  in- 
terest in  it  and  its  patterns  of  cooperation,  the 
fruits  of  which  they  can  see  in  an  immediate  and 
tangible  way. 

First,  the  World  Health  Organization  makes 
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possible  the  rapid  reporting  of  disease  outbreaks 
almost  anywhere  in  the  world.  Radio  stations  in 
many  countries  cooperate  in  broadcasting  WHO 
epidemiological  bulletins — a  most  concrete  exam- 
ple of  international  cooperation.  The  Public 
Health  Service  makes  constant  use  of  the  infor- 
mation so  obtained  and  in  doing  so  helps  to  protect 
the  American  people  against  disease  which  might 
spread  to  our  shores.  As  disease  outbreaks  are 
reported,  almost  universal  application  of  quaran- 
tine measures  protects  Americans  at  home  and 
abroad  against  infection.  In  this  jet  age  germs 
can  travel  faster  than  sound.  These  measures 
'  combine  maximum  protection  against  spread  of 
i  disease  with  minimum  interference  with  travel 
and  trade. 

Second,  the  World  Health  Organization  pro- 
|  motes  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  makes  available 
i  to  the  United  States  up-to-date  information  on 
I  health  and  medical  advances  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.    Free  international  exchange  of  experi- 
ence and  ideas  is  of  course  close  to  the  heart  of 
progress  in  health,  as  in  other  fields.    WHO  does 
this  through  publications,  expert  seminars  and 
I  conferences,  and  a  series  of  36  expert  advisory 
panels,  with  a  total  membership  of  over  1,400 
I  health    experts,    including    300    in    the    United 
States. 

As  part  of  this  effort  WHO  helps  to  organize 
cooperation  between  laboratories  in  different 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
change of  information  and  samples  and  for  co- 
ordinated research  projects.  International  labor- 
atory networks  now  cooperate  under  the  aegis  of 
WHO  in  influenza,  poliomyelitis,  other  virus  dis- 
eases, intestinal  parasites,  brucellosis,  and  other 
fields. 

Third,  through  recommended  common  names 
for  drugs,  recommended  specifications,  and  prepa- 
:  ration  of  biological  standards  WHO  helps  assure 
ready  identification  of  commonly  used  drugs 
throughout  the  world  and  comparable  standards 
)f  purity  and  potency  for  drugs  and  biologicals. 
The  value  to  the  growing  numbers  of  Americans 
.raveling  or  living  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
iX>  our  pharmaceutical  profession  and  industry, 
,  s  obvious. 

Fourth,  the  fundamental  way  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans against  contracting  infectious  disease  is  to 
Control  or  eradicate  it  at  its  source,  anywhere  in 
!  he  world.    Through  its  technical  assistance  pro- 


grams WHO  is  greatly  helping  countries  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

Each  of  these  services  which  I  have  listed 
benefits  the  health  of  Americans  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Most  of  these  programs  by  their  very 
nature  are  international  in  scope.  They  cannot 
possibly  be  carried  on  by  only  one  or  two  coun- 
tries. They  are  among  the  basic  reasons  for 
international  cooperation  in  health  and  for  the 
existence  of  a  World  Health  Organization 
through  which  nations  pool  resources  and  work 
together. 

Even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  United 
States  membership  these  services  would  repay 
many  times  our  contributions  to  WHO.  After 
serving  on  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
10th  World  Health  Assembly  in  1957,  Congress- 
man [Charles  A.]  Wolverton  of  New  Jersey 
stated : 

I  know  of  no  money  that  is  being  spent  with  greater 
effect  than  the  small  resources  of  the  WHO.  Truly,  it 
is  changing  the  world  for  the  better,  building  a  strong 
and  more  resourceful  human  race. 

WHO  and  the  Complex  of  Misery 

This  statement  highlights  for  us  the  fact  that 
WHO  programs  also  benefit  the  health  of  all 
other  peoples.  The  majority  of  mankind  is  still 
victim  of  the  age-old  complex  of  misery — a  com- 
plex composed  of  illiteracy,  starvation,  disease, 
apathy,  poverty.  Therefore  disease  should  be  high 
on  the  list  of  our  targets  of  attack.  The  attain- 
ment of  health  as  a  normal  condition  of  life  for 
all  men,  and  as  a  basis  for  human  advance,  does 
not  in  itself  guarantee  conditions  of  peace.  How- 
ever, without  attacking  disease  and  other  key 
factors  of  the  complex  of  misery,  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  stable  peace.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  United  States  has  a  vital  and  a  direct  inter- 
est in  the  benefits  which  other  countries  receive 
from  membership  in  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

When  the  World  Health  Organization  was 
founded  11  years  ago  it  assigned  first  priority  to 
an  effective  control  of  major  communicable  dis- 
eases, the  age-old  scourges  of  mankind.  The  eco- 
nomically advanced  countries  of  the  Western 
World  had  already  demonstrated  that  we  have  the 
technical  means  to  curb  these  diseases.  Now  the 
underdeveloped  nations  also,  with  essential  aid 
and  guidance  from  WHO,  have  made  a  magnifi- 
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cent  attack  on  them.  Malaria  has  been  reduced  by 
50  percent,  from  300  million  to  150  million  cases 
a  year.  WHO  and  UNICEF  have  tested  over 
200  million  persons  and  vaccinated  80  million 
against  tuberculosis.  Today  this  dread  disease  is 
on  the  decline.  Real  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  yaws.  Approximately 
55  million  people  have  been  examined  and  16  mil- 
lion successfully  treated.  Substantial  progress 
also  has  been  made  in  combating  other  scourges — 
yellow  fever,  leprosy,  trachoma,  smallpox. 

This  steady  advance  in  the  war  against  disease 
does  not  make  headlines.  But  when  the  historian 
of  the  future  assesses  the  events  of  our  era,  he  will 
surely  credit  these  concerted  campaigns  for  the 
total  elimination  of  diseases  as  among  the  most 
remarkable  and  important  achievements  of  man- 
kind. Their  significance  for  the  future  is,  in  my 
opinion,  greater  than  many  of  the  highly  publi- 
cized political  debates  in  the  Security  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly. 

This  progress  means  that  men  are  able  at  last 
to  use  their  energies  for  their  own  betterment,  not 
for  feeding  the  parasites  of  disease.  This  new 
releasing  of  men's  energies  for  their  rightful  uses 
is  an  event  of  the  utmost  human  and  economic 
importance. 

But  many  other  tilings  are  necessary  for  good 
public  health  besides  the  campaigns  against  mass 
infectious  diseases.  Attacking  these  is  like  at- 
tacking the  worst  symptoms  of  ill  health.  It  is 
necessary,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  go  further 
and  build  the  enduring  bases  of  good  health. 
Consequently,  as  a  result  of  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  member  countries  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization now  gives  priority  to  helping  countries 
organize  adequate  national  and  local  health  serv- 
ices. This  it  does  through  assistance  in  public 
health  administration,  maternal  and  child  health, 
public  health  nursing,  environmental  sanitation, 
and,  perhaps  most  basic  of  all,  in  training. 

In  its  first  10  years  WHO  awarded  almost  8,000 
training  fellowships  to  medical  and  health  per- 
sonnel. The  need  for  well-trained  personnel  re- 
mains great,  but  this  is  a  tangible  start.  It 
represents  an  average  of  almost  100  health  work- 
ers, per  member  country,  who  have  received  better 
training.  Many  countries  have  previously  had 
almost  none  at  all.  The  worldwide  services  of 
WHO — disease  reporting,  quarantine,  mobiliza- 
tion, and  exchange  of  knowledge  and  the  rest — 
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are  constantly  increasing  in  value  to  the  under- 
developed areas. 

This  is  an  unparalleled  record  of  worldwide 
achievement  for  health.  It  provides  clear  proof 
of  what  cooperative  action  can  achieve.  The 
health  problems  which  remain  are  still  tremen- 
dous. But  they  are  not  disheartening.  We  have 
confidence  that  they  can  be  surmounted.  The 
World  Health  Organization  and  other  programs, 
which  complement  it,  such  as  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  have  already  demon- 
strated that  these  problems  are  not  insoluble. 

WHO  as  Coordinator  and  Catalyst 

Naturally  the  World  Health  Organization  has; 
uot  achieved  this  record  entirely  on  its  own,  non 
would  it  aspire  to  do  so.  Many  national  andf 
international  organizations  are  working  to  raise 
levels  of  health  around  the  world.  The  WHO 
has  established  effective  working  relations  with 
numerous  organizations,  such  as  the  national 
health  agencies  of  member  states,  ICA,  and  re- 
gional health  agencies  like  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  which  is  also  WHO's  regional 
office  for  the  Americas. 

In  addition  WHO  has  accorded  affiliated  status 
to  some  40  international  nongovernmental  health 
organizations.  Within  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem, too,  various  agencies  are  working  together 
with  WHO,  evolving  effective  patterns  of  rela- 
tionships wherever  common  problems  and  needs 
appear.  The  United  Nations  itself  is  promoting 
projects  such  as  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment. Associated  agencies  have  responsibilities 
in  such  undertakings  as  the  health  of  mothers 
and  children,  nutrition,  occupational  health,  medi- 
cal sciences,  and  sanitation  of  airports.  I  have 
in  mind  such  agencies  as  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  and  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization.  The  12th  World  Health 
Assembly  is  expected  to  approve  a  relationship 
agreement  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  Atomic  energy  is  part  of  the  broad  field 
of  the  health  aspects  of  radiation,  in  which  WHO 
can  make  an  important  contribution. 

In  these  many  ways  WHO  fulfills  the  role  of 
"coordinator  on  international  health  work"  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  member  nations.    Acting  only 
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by  consent,  through  its  influence  and  prestige, 
WHO  has  become  a  rallying  point  and  guide  in 
I  international  efforts  for  better  health.  Its  pro- 
grams have  likewise  become  part  of  a  broader 
j  range  of  interrelated  action,  in  the  effort  to  apply 
Ithe  technology  of  human  welfare  to  the  condi- 
[tions  of  life.  To  emphasize  health  alone  would 
Ibe  self-defeating.  Simultaneous  action  on  all 
I  fronts — education,  agriculture,  health — assures 
Ithe  greater  effectiveness  of  all,  as  a  basis  for 
[peace. 

The  same  increasing  sense  of  community  among 
nations,  through  learning  to  work  together  in 
tiealth  and  related  fields,  is  also  taking  place 
within  nations.  Peoples  everywhere  are  demand- 
ing a  better  life.  In  my  travels  in  Asia  I  have 
found  that  the  peoples  of  that  vast  continent  are 
oecoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
need  not  accept  filth,  disease,  and  misery  as  nor- 
nal  conditions  of  life.  This  new  attitude  will 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  world  in  the 
!uture. 

As  a  result  many  governments  are  learning  to 
face  up  to  the  complex  of  misery  and  to  take 
measures  to  attack  it  on  many  fronts.  Here,  too, 
JVTIO  and  the  other  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  are  a  help  and  a  guide.  Through 
example  and  advice  they  encourage  the  process  of 
working  together  on  the  national  plane.  In  the 
ong  run  this  development  can  have  far-reaching 
sonsequences  for  the  effectiveness  of  governments 
n  helping  peoples  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 
Meeting  human  needs  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate 
ustification  of  government,  and  without  this  there 
an  be  little  cohesion  in  society,  little  sense  of  com- 
nunity  in  the  world. 

VHO  and  International  Cooperation 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  believe  is  the  most 
fundamental  relation  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization to  world  peace,  particularly  from  the  view- 
point of  the  United  States.  The  activities  of 
IliVHO,  by  their  nature  and  their  progress,  are 
jielping  nations  to  acquire  habits  and  attitudes  of 
'vorking  together  and  a  vested  interest  in  coopera- 
pon.  These  habits  and  attitudes  are,  I  am  sure, 
I 'transferable"  and  will  subtly  but  surely  have  a 
i>eneficial  influence  on  the  political  climate  in  the 
EWorld. 

I  am  aware  that  such  statements  are  challenged 
Ma  not  being  in  accord  with  the  realities  of  power 
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politics.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that,  even  though 
the  specialized  agencies  are  young  in  years,  their 
activities  afford  a  real  potential  for  the  advance- 
ment of  peace  and  cooperation.  They  are  build- 
ing new  links  between  nations  which  represent 
the  realities  of  a  new  kind  of  politics — the  politics 
of  human  welfare  rather  than  power.  If  we  can 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  thermonuclear  war  in 
the  near  future,  these  agencies  can  significantly 
reduce  its  likelihood  in  the  long  run. 

In  this  connection  I  like  to  recall  the  words  of 
Dr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  some  14  years  ago,  when 
he  was  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  international  health.  At 
that  time  he  defined  incisively  the  contributions 
which  an  organization  like  WHO  could  make  to 
world  peace.    Let  me  quote  him. 

The  community  of  nations  has  got  to  have  a  kind  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  integration  before  it  can  be 
absolutely  sure  that  the  forces  of  violence  are  under 
control.  Consequently  there  must  be  developed  for  inter- 
national life  new  areas  and  techniques  of  cooperative 
action.  .  .  .  We  need  rallying  points  of  unity,  centers 
around  which  men  of  differing  cultures  and  faiths  can 
combine,  defined  fields  of  need  or  goals  of  effort  in 
which  by  pooling  its  brains  and  resources  the  human 
race  can  add  to  its  own  well-being.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Fosdick  saw  hope  only  "as  we  begin  to 
build,  brick  by  brick,  in  these  areas  of  common 
interest  where  cooperation  is  possible  and  the  re- 
sults are  of  benefit  to  all."  Public  health,  he  said, 
can  be  an  important  area  of  common  interest,  a 
rallying  point  of  unity. 

It  has  long  been  firm  United  States  policy  to 
support  the  evolution  of  the  specialized  agencies 
as  part  of  the  framework  of  cooperation  for  peace. 
Even  while  World  War  II  was  being  fought  the 
United  States  and  its  Allies  were  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive and  painstaking  study  and  planning  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations.  One  of  the  major  premises  of  this  plan- 
ning was  that,  if  nations  could  learn  to  cooperate 
in  the  technical  fields  of  mutual  interest,  the  re- 
sult might  produce  a  sense  of  world  community 
which  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  war.  As  we 
have  seen,  this  concept  was  then  built  into  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  has  furnished  the 
basis  for  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
social  and  economic  advancement  of  mankind. 

Nowhere  has  this  concept  of  international  co- 
operation been  more  effectively  implemented  than 
in  the  efforts  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
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It  is  proving  its  worth  to  the  United  States 
through  direct  benefits  to  our  health.  It  is  pro- 
viding similar  benefits  to  other  member  countries. 
It  is  a  vital  element  in  the  growing  pattern  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  for  the  advancement  of 
peoples  everywhere.  It  is  fostering  the  habit 
among  nations  of  working  together.  In  this  way 
the  WHO  is  working  as  a  real  force  for  world 
peace. 

The  Challenge  to  WHO 

This,  however,  is  not  enough.  The  World 
Health  Organization  must  continue  its  advance 
into  this  challenging  frontier.  Like  all  live  and 
growing  human  agencies  it  faces  many  difficult 
problems.  Most  urgent  of  these  is  a  more  effec- 
tive use  by  member  nations  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  for  the  improvement  of  health  con- 
ditions. Only  by  this  increased  use  will  the  Or- 
ganization grow  stronger  and  more  effective.  But 
there  are  other  pressing  needs  as  well. 

First,  we  believe  that  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation must  consolidate  its  major  programs  in  dis- 
ease eradication,  environmental  sanitation,  and 
building  health  services  while  simultaneously 
moving  to  meet  new  health  needs.  Malaria  eradi- 
cation still  needs  special  priority.  The  worldwide 
campaign  has  made  sufficient  progress  so  that  diffi- 
culties are  becoming  apparent  in  techniques,  ad- 
ministration, and  the  allocation  of  resources.  But 
I  am  confident  that  the  nations  involved,  with  the 
help  of  WHO,  will  overcome  these  obstacles. 
Malaria  will  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

At  the  same  time  WHO,  with  United  States  sup- 
port, is  preparing  to  meet  newer  health  needs.  As 
more  knowledge  is  gained  about  the  chronic  dis- 
eases— cancer,  heart  disease,  diabetes — it  becomes 
evident  that  more  international  cooperation  is  re- 
quired to  probe  their  causes,  cure,  and  prevention. 
This  applies  also  to  mental  illness,  for  in  develop- 
ing our  material  comforts  we  have  also  vastly  in- 
creased the  mental  stresses  and  strains  to  which 
our  organism  is  exposed.  The  plan  which  WHO 
has  drawn  up  with  our  aid,  providing  for  expan- 
sion of  WHO's  unique  means  of  stimulating  and 
coordinating  research  activities,  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  12th  World  Health  Assembly. 

Mankind's  "population  explosion,"  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  also  part  of  the  dynamic  challenge  to 
WHO.  In  1798  Malthus  wrote  with  some  con- 
viction that  population  pressures  would  always 
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tend  to  keep  man  at  subsistence  level.  He  observed 
pessimistically  that  for  this  reason  Jenner's  pro- 
posals for  vaccination  against  smallpox,  published 
the  same  year,  were  a  waste  of  time.  Now  it  is 
again  clear  that  health  measures  add  to  population 
pressures.  President  Eisenhower  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  the  mutual  security  program  and 
the  realities  of  1959  2  referred  to  the  new  and] 
striking 

.  .  .  revolution  in  medicine,   nutrition,  and  sanitatio: 
.  .  .  increasing  the  energies  and  lengthening  the  lives  of  , 
people  in  the  most  remote  areas.    As  a  result  of  lowered 
infant  mortality,  longer  lives,  and  the  accelerating  con- 
quest of  famine,  there  is  underway  a  population  explosion  : 
so  incredibly  great  that  in  little  more  than  another  gen-  ' 
eration  the  population  of  the  world  is  expected  to  double.  . 

This  means  that  in  our  lifetime  the  earth's 
population  may  reach  the  astounding  total  of  5 
or  6  billion  people.     In  the  same  message  the 
President  again  pledged  that  the  United  States  , 
would  continue  "to  support  and  promote  the  ac-  \ 
celerating    international   fight    against    disease"  j 
and  estimated  that  the  total  international  health  ; 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  will  approach  $100  million. 
There    are    compelling    reasons     for    our    con- 
tribution. 

Some  people — like  Malthus — may  argue  that 
the  WHO,  by  improving  health  standards,  is 
making  the  world's  population  problem  worse 
rather  than  better.  Why  should  we  make  an  all- 
out  effort  to  increase  man's  life  span,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  when  there  are  already  more  people 
on  this  earth  than  we  can  maintain  at  a  satisfac- 
tory standard  of  living? 

To  me  this  argument  is  just  about  as  convinc- 
ing as  the  sound  of  a  lead  dollar.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  we  who  have  the  means  to  health  would 
attempt  to  withhold  it  from  others.  We  have  al- 
ways believed  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  being  and  the  full  development  of  his 
potentialities.    This  includes  good  health. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  moral  arguments,  health 
would  seem  to  be  an  absolutely  essential  pre- 
requisite for  any  sound  economic  development 
program.  Where  people  are  disease-ridden  and 
debilitated  they  obviously  cannot  make  any  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  their  country's  economic 
progress.  WHO  is  thus  giving  people  in  many 
nations  strength  to  build  and  grow  the  things 
they  need  for  a  more  abundant  life. 
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There  is,  then,  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
dilemma  we  face.  The  answer,  the  only  answer, 
lies  in  moving  forward  on  all  fronts  of  social 
and  economic  development.  Our  technology  is 
progressing  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  men  are 
now  committed  to  that  rate  of  advance  through- 
out the  world.  Indeed  there  are  encouraging  in- 
dications that  the  production  of  food,  while  still 
not  sufficient,  is  beginning  to  keep  pace  with — 
and  perhaps  even  exceed — population  growth  for 
the  first  time  in  modern  history. 


This  is  indeed  a  heartening  development.  It 
presages  the  time  when  the  Malthusian  doctrine 
will  be  completely  discredited  by  man's  technical 
ingenuity  and  his  determination  to  win  out  over 
the  forces  of  nature. 

For  us  to  admit  that  mankind  cannot  suf- 
ficiently apply  the  technology  of  human  welfare 
is  to  admit  fearful  defeat.  We  can  apply  it,  in 
peace  and  progress,  for  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of 
human  potentialities.  Agencies  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization  are  at  the  forefront 
of  this  great  struggle  to  better  man's  lot  in  life. 


The  Role  of  the  United  States  in  Africa:  Our  Interests  and  Operations 


by  James  K.  Penfield 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 


Africa  is  not  only  a .  fascinating  part  of  the 
world  but  what  happens  there  is  of  very  great  im- 
I  portance  to  all  of  us.  I  am  therefore  particularly 
pleased  that  you  have  so  hospitably  invited  me  to 
come  here  tonight  to  address  the  Mundelein  Col- 
lege Institute  on  this  challenging  continent. 

Africa  is  Sy2  times  as  large  as  the  United 
States.  It  includes  about  a  fifth  of  the  land  area 
of  the  entire  world.  It  has  a  population  of  some 
220  million  people  of  all  races,  speaking  over  700 
different  languages  or  dialects.  Most  important, 
.it  is  in  a  state  of  profound  political,  economic,  and 
social  change.  Current  developments  there  are  as 
fundamental  as  those  which  occurred  during  the 
industrial  revolution  in  Western  Europe  or  fol- 
lowing the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia.  The 
New  York  Times  recently  said  editorially  that 
;"one  of  the  outstanding  phenomena  of  the  con- 
temporary world"  is  what  it  calls  "the  sudden, 
[thrilling,  agonizing  upheaval  of  the  African  races 
after  countless  centuries  of  primitiveness,  subjec- 
tion and  isolation  from  the  civilized  world." 

What  can  one  say  about  an  area  so  vast  and 
[Changing  ?     In  considering  this  question  it  seemed 
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to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  summarize 
for  you  our  own  American  interests  and  opera- 
tions in  Africa.  In  the  process  I  can  perhaps  also 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  changes  taking  place 
there  and  what  they  mean  to  us. 

To  start  with,  may  I  cite  a  few  generalities? 
It's  helpful  to  me  in  thinking  about  this  continent 
of  such  immense  diversity  to  divide  it,  like 
Caesar's  Gaul,  into  three  parts.  First,  there  is 
the  Mediterranean  littoral  north  of  the  Sahara. 
Here  we  have  a  group  of  political  entities  includ- 
ing Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and  Egypt, 
most  of  them  newly  independent  countries  and  all 
of  them  with  essentially  Arab  populations.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  these  African 
peoples,  except  for  the  Egyptians,  consider  them- 
selves different  from  the  Near  Eastern  Arabs,  and 
many  will  tell  you  that  they  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  "African  personality"  as  the  Africans  south 
of  the  Sahara,  whose  leaders  have  recently  been 
doing  much  talking  about  this  continental  attri- 
bute. The  political  life  of  this  northern  African 
area  at  present  is  dominated  by  the  complexities 
of  the  struggle  in  Algeria.  We  all  hope  that  this 
bitter  dispute  can  be  settled  on  a  political  basis 
which  all  can  accept  and  that  this  area  may  thus 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  peace,  with 
France  as  its  friend  and  partner. 
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The  second  great  division  is  the  area  of  East, 
Central,  and  South  Africa  stretching  from  Kenya 
in  the  north  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
the  south.  This  part  of  Africa  is  under  white 
domination,  and  the  black  man's  demand  for  free- 
dom and  independence  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  be- 
cause in  much  of  the  area  there  is  a  settled  white 
population  which  also  considers  Africa  its  home 
and  is  unwilling  to  give  up  its  political  power. 
The  immediate  problem  here  is  how  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  forces. 

Finally,  we  come  to  West  Africa.  Here  there 
is  no  white-settler  problem  and  independence  is 
being  achieved  at  a  breathtaking  tempo.  Of 
course  some  areas  are  more  developed  and  more 
politically  mature  than  others,  and  we  certainly 
do  not  believe  in  independence  without  regard  to 
the  capability  to  assume  its  responsibilities.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  stopping  the  tide,  and  it  is 
indeed  thrilling  to  see  peoples  long  under  colonial 
rule  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  independence 
and  joining  the  family  of  nations. 

To  illustrate  how  rapid  this  development  is  and 
how  the  tempo  is  increasing,  let  me  review  for 
you  the  postwar  African  independence  timetable. 

In  December  1951  Libya  became  independent. 
Four  years  later,  early  in  1956,  Sudan,  Morocco, 
and  Tunisia  followed  suit.  In  March  1957  the 
former  British  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  became 
the  independent  state  of  Ghana.  Last  fall  Guinea 
voted  to  reject  the  new  French  Constitution  and 
became  fully  independent.  Next  year  Cameroun, 
Togo,  Nigeria,  and  Somalia  are  all  slated  for  in- 
dependence. Thus  in  just  9  years  we  will  have 
seen  10  new  African  nations  born  or  reborn,  half 
of  them  in  the  last  3  years  of  this  period.  And 
this  is  not  the  end.  Rather  it  is  just  the 
beginning. 

Now  tonight  we  are  considering  our  own  Amer- 
ican interests  in  this  dynamic  continent.  But, 
lest  my  recital  give  you  a  distorted  idea  of  the 
relative  importance  of  these  interests,  I  must  em- 
phasize at  the  outset  that  statistically  our  role  is 
a  minor  one.  In  terms  of  trade,  administration, 
political  and  economic  development,  and  educa- 
tion the  European  colonial  or  former  colonial 
powers  have  contributed  far  more  to  Africa  than 
have  we.  Moreover  these  powers  are  continuing 
their  interest  and  contributions,  adapting  them  in 
an  enlightened  and  sympathetic  way  to  the  rap- 
idly changing  situation.  We  regard  this  as 
natural,  and  Ave  welcome  it.    We  have  no  desire 


to  interfere  with  the  fruitful  development  of 
these  new  relationships,  and  in  fact  we  are  tak- 
ing particular  care  to  avoid  slipping  into  such  a 
position,  which  could  only  result  in  friction  and 
rivalry  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  new 
African  states,  of  our  European  allies,  and  of 
ourselves. 

U.S.  Interests  in  Africa 

Historically  our  first  interest  in  Africa  was  both 
humanitarian  and  religious. 

Way  back  in  1772  Samuel  Hopkins  published  a 
plan  for  training  free  Negroes  of  the  United 
States  as  colonizers  and  missionaries  for  Africa. 
By  1794  Congress  began  enacting  laws  to  end  the 
infamous  slave  trade,  and  by  1818  this  trade  was 
formally  defined  as  piracy.  In  1821  Congress 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  President  to  under- 
take "proper  negotiations"  with  residents  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  as  agents  for  receiving  free  Amer- 
ican Negroes. 

Finally,  in  1822,  after  several  abortive  attempts 
to  establish  a  colony  in  West  Africa,  President 
James  Monroe  appointed  Dr.  Eli  Ayres  as  col- 
onizing agent  and  dispatched  the  U.S.  Navy 
schooner  Alligator  to  escort  the  colonists  to  the 
shore  of  what  is  now  Liberia.  Dr.  Ayres  and  the 
commander  of  the  Alligator  "energetically  per- 
suaded" the  tribal  chiefs  to  sell  the  sponsors  of 
the  expedition,  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, a  strip  of  land  along  the  coast.  The  settle- 
ment established  here,  named  Monrovia  in  honor 
of  the  President  who  had  done  so  much  to  make 
the  project  possible,  subsequently  became  the  cap- 
ital when  the  free  and  independent  Republic  of 
Liberia  was  proclaimed  in  1847. 

We  also  had  a  very  early  interest  in  North 
Africa.  In  1786  Thomas  Barclay  of  Pennsyl- 
vania negotiated  a  treaty  with  Morocco,  and  later, 
in  1825,  the  Sultan  gave  us  a  building  in  Tangier 
which  is  our  consulate  general  there  today.  The 
United  States  Government  has  owned  and  occu- 
pied it  longer  than  any  other  property  abroad, 
and  I  suspect  that  there  are  few  Government 
buildings  in  this  country  which  can  match  this 
134-year  record.  Then  there  was  the  American 
consul  in  Zanzibar  who  was  among  the  first  to 
greet  the  new  British  consul  when  he  first  arrived 
on  that  exotic  island  where  East  meets  West  in 
an  aroma  of  cloves. 

Since  the  early  19th  century  American  mission- 
ary activity  on  the  African  Continent  has  been  ex- 
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tensive.  Today  more  than  6,500  American  mis- 
sionaries, representing  scores  of  home  offices, 
boards,  and  orders  in  the  United  States,  are  at 
work  throughout  Africa. 

Our  interest  in  African  trade  is  also  an  old  one, 
dating  from  the  old  New  England  clipper-ship 
days.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  coarse  cloth  in 
common  use  in  East  Africa  is  known  to  this  day 
as  americani.  Today  United  States  trade  with 
Africa  totals  about  $1.2  billion  annually,  and  our 
investment  in  the  continent  amounts  to  almost  $1 
billion. 

Strategically  Africa  is  of  utmost  importance  in 
20th-century  geopolitics.  It  is  clear  that  a 
friendly  Africa,  particularly  North  Africa,  is  vital 
to  the  defense  of  Europe  and  NATO's  southern 
flank.  To  deter  aggression  and  strengthen  over- 
all free-world  security  the  United  States  main- 
tains important  naval  and  air  bases  in  Morocco, 
!  an  air  base  in  Libya,  and  communication  facili- 
ties in  Ethiopia. 

The  Suez  Canal  closing  in  1956  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  friendly  African  ports  along 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  as  an  alternative 
for  oil  shipments  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
free  world  and  for  uninterrupted  contact  with  the 
Middle  and  Far  East. 

Also  important  from  the  strategic,  as  well  as 
the  commercial,  point  of  view  is  the  fact  that 
Africa,  particularly  sub-Saharan  Africa,  pro- 
vides the  United  States  with  many  of  its  most 
essential  raw  materials,  such  as  uranium,  cobalt, 
i,  diamonds,  columbite,  gold,  and  manganese,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

In  addition  to  the  interests  I  have  already  cited 
,  Americans  have  a  very  keen  and  natural  popular 
interest  in  a  continent  to  which  10  percent  of  our 
population  can  trace  its  ancestry.    This  interest 
ii  has  always  been  endemic,  one  might  say,  but  re- 
i  cently  it  has  been  growing  at  a  very  encouraging 
pace.    American,  including  Negro  American,  ed- 
tucators,  businessmen,  Government  officials,  news- 
papermen,   and    even    tourists    are    increasingly 
\  playing  a  sympathetic  and  constructive  role  in 
African  development. 

;  U.S.  Objectives  in  Africa 

The  United  States  interests  in  Africa,  wliich 

{I've  just  described,  constitute  a  very  natural  and 

logical  basis  for  our  policies  and  objectives  there. 

{The  United  States  seeks  to  demonstrate  to  the 
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African  peoples  a  friendly  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare for  their  own  sake. 

We  seek  to  encourage  the  sound  and  orderly 
development  of  the  continent  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  free- world  ideals. 

We  recognize  that  membership  in  the  20th- 
century  family  of  nations  carries  with  it  respon- 
sibilities; that  the  interdependence  of  the  world 
community  is  an  established  fact  which  must  be 
appreciated  in  Africa,  too;  and  that  all  peoples 
permanently  resident  in  Africa  have  legitimate 
interests  for  which  they  can  rightfully  demand 
fair  and  just  consideration. 

The  African  people  look  to  the  United  States 
for  assistance  in  achieving  social,  economic,  and 
political  progress.  They  look  to  us  for  spiritual 
leadership  and  sympathy  for  their  aspirations, 
and  they  expect  us  to  apply  our  historic  ideals 
to  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  our  objective  to  live 
up  to  these  expectations. 

U.S.  Operations  in  Africa 

The  United  States  expresses  its  official  interest 
and  carries  out  its  policies  in  Africa  through  the 
maintenance  of  diplomatic  and  consular  represen- 
tation; through  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  various  organizations  active  in 
Africa ;  through  economic  and  technical  aid,  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  developmental  loan  pro- 
grams; information  and  educational  exchange 
operations;  cultural  and  athletic  presentations; 
trade  missions;  and  participation  in  international 
trade  fairs.  In  other  words  we  are  using  in 
Africa  today  on  an  increasing  scale  all  the  normal 
tools  for  the  conduct  of  international  relations 
which  we  employ  elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 
But  it  has  not  always  been  this  way.  The  history 
of  American  official  concern  with  Africa  is  a  long 
one,  but  until  recent  years  its  record  of  intensity 
and  consistency  has  been  very  spotty. 

I've  already  mentioned  Thomas  Barclay  and 
his  1786  treaty  with  Morocco,  as  well  as  that  early 
consul  at  Zanzibar.  There  are  also  other  ex- 
amples of  sporadic  official  American  interest  and 
activity  throughout  Africa.  For  instance  we  ap- 
pointed an  "Agent"  to  the  States  of  the  Congo 
Association  in  1884,  and  in  1903  we  sent  a  "Com- 
missioner and  Plenipotentiary"  to  Ethiopia. 
However,  by  and  large  substantial  official  U.S. 
attention  to  Africa  is  a  relatively  recent  develop- 
ment. 
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Within  the  State  Department  Ethiopia  and  the 
north  African  littoral  forming  part  of  the  old 
Ottoman  Empire  were  traditionally  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  old  Near  Eastern  Division,  origi- 
nally organized  to  handle  our  relations  with  the 
two  eastern  empires,  the  Austro-Hungarian  and 
the  Ottoman.  But  up  until  just  over  20  years  ago 
the  rest  of  Africa  was  almost  completely  ignored 
by  official  Washington.  When  we  were  forced 
to  put  our  minds  to  an  African  question — as  oc- 
curred from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  Li- 
beria, for  instance — the  question  was  usually 
handled  as  an  esoteric  and  momentary  diversion 
by  some  junior  officer  of  the  Western  European 
Division.  Fortunately,  in  view  of  Africa's  later 
importance  to  us  during  the  war,  responsibility 
for  much  of  the  continent  was  transferred  to  the 
Near  Eastern  area  in  1937  and  a  responsible 
official  was  assigned  to  working  full  time  on  Afri- 
can problems.  In  1943  a  separate  organizational 
unit,  the  African  Division,  was  set  up  within  the 
Near  Eastern  Office,  and  since  then  official  interest 
and  attention  to  Africa  has  increased  steadily, 
culminating  in  congressional  authorization  last 
summer  for  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs.2  On  August  20  the 
President  appointed  to  this  post  Mr.  Joseph  C. 
Satterthwaite,  who  had  previously  served  as 
Minister  at  Tangier  and  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs. 
The  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  is  now  fully 
operating  with  a  staff  of  over  70  persons  in 
Washington  and  is  charged  with  responsibility 
for  our  relations  with  most  of  the  continent  on 
the  same  level  as  the  Department's  other  four 
geographic  bureaus,  those  concerned  with  Europe, 
the  Far  East,  the  American  Republics,  and  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia. 

In  the  field  the  U.S.  now  has  10  embassies,  14 
consulates  general,  14  consulates,  and  2  independ- 
ent USIS  offices  3  in  Africa.  Six  offices — 5  new 
i  consulates  and  1  new  embassy — have  been  opened 
1  since  last  January  alone.  Their  locations  will 
I  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  present  offi- 
cial interest  in  Africa.  The  Embassy  is  at  Con- 
akry, capital  of  the  new  state  of  Guinea,  and  the 
[consulates  are  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone;  Lome, 


'  For  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
of  African  Affairs,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1958,  p.  475. 

'The  overseas  offices  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
are  known  as  USIS  (U.S.  Information  Service). 
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capital  of  Togo ;  Brazzaville,  capital  of  the  Congo 
Republic ;  Kaduna,  capital  of  the  northern  region 
of  Nigeria — all  in  West  Africa ;  and  Tananarive, 
capital  of  the  Malgache  Republic,  doubtless  more 
familiar  to  you  as  Madagascar. 

It's  interesting  to  note  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  list  in  the  last  20  years.  In 
1939,  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  we  had  4  lega- 
tions, 3  consulates  general,  8  consulates,  and  1  con- 
sular agency,  a  total  of  16  offices  as  compared  with 
40  today.  Curiously,  however,  at  Djibouti, 
French  Somaliland,  we  had  a  consular  agency  in 
1939  but  we  are  not  represented  there  today. 

All  our  field  offices  perform  the  traditional  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  duties.  Autonomy  is  devel- 
oping at  such  a  pace  in  some  of  the  still  techni- 
cally colonial  areas — Nigeria  and  Somalia,  for  ex- 
ample— that  our  consulates  general  there  are  al- 
ready carrying  many  of  the  negotiating  and  rep- 
resentational responsibilities  of  embassies.  Also 
our  offices  in  the  field  act  as  bases  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  economic,  technical  coopera- 
tion, and  military  assistance  programs,  as  well  as 
information  and  educational  exchange  programs. 

Aid  Programs  in  Africa 

The  United  States  is  currently  providing  eco- 
nomic or  technical  assistance  to  some  13  African 
countries  and  territories.  In  addition  we  give 
military  assistance  on  a  modest  scale  to  Ethiopia 
and  Libya. 

Our  economic  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  has  risen  from  less  than  $62  million  in 
fiscal  year  1958  to  a  planned  $88.3  million  for  the 
coming  1960  fiscal  year.  These  dollars  are  usu- 
ally used  to  purchase  commodities  which  are  sold 
in  the  country  for  local  currency  which,  in  turn, 
is  then  used  in  development  projects  in  the 
country. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  (DLF),  a  rela- 
tively new  Government  agency,  has  approved 
loans  to  Liberia,  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and  So- 
malia and  has  additional  African  loans  pending. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  lending  Afri- 
can states  and  territories  up  to  $15  million  annu- 
ally for  development  projects  and  just  last  month 
approved  a  substantial  loan  for  Liberia.  Surplus 
agricultural  commodities  have  been  provided  to 
several  African  states  and  territories. 

We  also  have  a  technical  cooperation  program 
in  Africa  for  which  over  $20  million  is  being 
budgeted  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  almost  twice 
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the  level  of  2  years  ago.  Under  this  program 
there  are  about  650  American  technicians  at  work 
in  Africa  compared  to  only  about  half  that 
number  in  June  of  1957. 

Technical  cooperation  activities  are  most  nu- 
merous in  the  fields  of  agriculture — Africa's  pri- 
mary economic  enterprise — and  in  vocational, 
primary,  and  teacher  education.  Increasing  em- 
phasis is  now  being  placed  on  multilateral  coop- 
eration. This  includes  creating  regional  training 
centers,  studying  regional  resources,  and  financing 
attendance  of  students  from  several  countries  at 
the  American  University  of  Beirut. 

United  States  economic  and  technical  assistance 
has  already  accomplished  much  in  Africa. 
Schools  have  been  established  and  others  strength- 
ened to  provide  badly  needed  agricultural  and 
other  vocational  skills.  A  good  start  has  been 
made  in  demonstrating  measures  to  make  better 
use  of  scarce  water  supplies  in  arid  or  semiarid 
regions.  Inroads  have  been  made  on  debilitating 
diseases  such  as  malaria  and  trachoma,  and  tools 
and  technical  knowledge  have  been  provided  to 
push  the  fight  to  create  healthy  populations.  A 
start  has  been  made  in  preparing  inventories  of 
African  resources  and  in  improving  transporta- 
tion and  communication  facilities.  Also  activi- 
ties are  developing  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
private  business  enterprise  in  Africa  through  such 
measures  as  small-industry  loan  funds,  develop- 
ment banks,  and  agricultural  credit  institutions. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  its  own  assistance 
programs  the  United  States  provides  40  percent 
of  the  funds  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (IBRD),  which 
has  already  loaned  African  states  and  territories 
more  than  $400  million  since  its  operations  began. 
We  also  contribute  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program,  which  will  spend  about 
$4  million  in  African  projects  this  fiscal  year. 

The  European  countries  with  African  depend- 
encies, however,  have  been  providing  at  least  $600 
million  a  year  for  economic  assistance  and  in- 
vestment in  Africa.  So  you  can  see  that,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  although  American  assistance 
is  increasing  and  already  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  Africa,  it  still  plays  a  very  sec- 
ondary role  on  the  continent.  This  is  quite  a 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  we  have  substantial  aid  pro- 
grams and  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 


advocate  more  aggressive  American  economic  and 
political  policies  in  Africa. 

USIA 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  cur- 
rently operates  in  26  cities  in  13  African  countries. 

USIS  programs  seek  to  explain  American  for- 
eign policy  and  particularly  American  policy  to- 
ward Africa  to  the  African  peoples.  Through 
press  and  radio  output,  libraries,  films,  lectures,  , 
English  teaching,  and  similar  activities,  USIS  at- 
tempts to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  American  life  including  our  racial  . 
attitudes  and  progress  in  racial  integration.  A 
major  objective  is  to  counter  the  Communist 
propaganda  effort  in  Africa. 

As  part  of  its  program  the  Agency  produces 
media  specifically  tailored  to  African  audiences.  . 
Since  1957  alone  it  has  produced  five  documen- 
tary films  for  Africa  and  is  periodically  produc- 
ing an  African  newsreel  entitled  "Today"  which 
is  seen  by  approximately  2  million  Africans. 
The  Agency  also  produces  a  monthly  newspaper  \ 
in  Accra,  distributes  over  100,000  copies  in 
English-speaking  West  Africa,  and  hopes  soon  to 
expand  its  distribution  to  the  Sudan  and  Ethiopia. 

The  Voice  of  America  sponsors  a  half-hour 
daily  shortwave  news  and  features  program  for 
Africa.  USIS  reading  rooms  and  libraries  pro- 
vide literate  Africans  with  the  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  American  culture  and  history. 
In  some  places  these  facilities  provide  a  unique 
means  for  large  groups  of  Africans  to  learn  some- 
thing about  American  thought  and  life.  In  four 
African  countries  USIS  sponsors  English  lessons, 
which  also  provide  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
present  many  aspects  of  American  life  to  local 
leaders. 

Exchange  of  Persons  Program 

Closely  allied  to  USIS  operations  is  the  State 
Department's  international  educational  exchange 
program,  which  has  been  in  effect  in  Africa  since 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  Just  since  1957,  567 
African  leaders,  specialists,  educators,  and  stu- 
dents have  visited  the  United  States  under  this 
program,  and  118  American  teachers,  lecturers, 
and  specialists  have  visited  Africa.  This  year 
exchanges  are  being  carried  out  with  24  independ- 
ent countries  and  dependent  areas  on  the  African 
Continent,  and  we  hope  for  a  50  percent  increase 
in  this  program  in  1960.    Distinguished  visitors 
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have  included  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and  of  Ghana, 
a  prominent  doctor  and  civic  leader  from  Nai- 
robi, two  Federal  members  of  Parliament  and  two 
tribal  chiefs  from  Nigeria,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  Liberia,  and  the  Cameroun 
Minister  for  Economic  Affairs. 

On  the  sending  side  63  American  grantees  are 
now  assigned  to  Africa.  Americans  are  teach- 
ing English  in  Morocco  at  the  Government's  re- 
quest. American  specialists  have  been  serving  in 
Ethiopia  as  consultants  in  setting  up  a  college- 
level  program  and  in  training  Ethiopian  teachers. 
And  American  teachers  and  lecturers  have  been 
teaching  courses  in  such  fields  as  agricultural 
engineering,  American  literature,  nutrition,  and 
biology  in  almost  a  dozen  African  educational 
institutions. 

Cultural  and  Athletic  Presentations 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  President's  Special 
International  Program,  the  Department  of  State 
has  been  sending  athletic  teams  and  coaches  as 
well  as  cultural  presentations  of  all  types  to 
Africa  during  the  last  3  years.  A  five-man  mixed 
American  track  team,  part  white  and  part  colored, 
is  even  now  touring  in  Africa  under  this  pro- 
gram. Parry  O'Brien,  world  shotput  record 
holder,  Don  Bragg,  world  pole-vault  champion, 
and  their  teammates  are  having  great  success  com- 
peting with  and  coaching  Africans. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  a  recent  New 
York  Times  story  telling  how  the  Westminster 
Singers,  a  choral  group  of  22  graduates  of  the 
Westminster  Choir  College  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  have  been  making  people  happy  all  over 
Africa  with  a  sentimental  little  Negro  song  called 
"Li'l  Liz,  I  Love  You."  Other  groups  and  in- 
dividual artists  who  have  toured  parts  of  the 
African  Continent  in  recent  years  range  all  the 
way  from  the  San  Francisco  Ballet  to  the  Wilbur 
de  Paris  Jazz  Ensemble  and  the  Boston  Celtics. 

I  Trade  Fairs  and  Trade  Missions 

Also  under  the  auspices  of  the  President's  Spe- 
;  cial  International  Program,  American  pavilions 
1  and  display  stands  have  for  several  years  been 
',  sponsored  at  the  Casablanca,  Tunis,  and  Mogadi- 
scio international  trade  fairs.  These  original 
(pavilions,  employing  all  the  skills  of  American 
showmanship  and  originality,  are  designed  to 
I  tell  the  story  of  American  industrial  and  com- 


mercial progress  in  a  way  that  is  helpful  to  the 
countries  in  which  the  displays  are  mounted. 
Displays  include  such  eye  catchers  as  Circarama 
and  an  inflatable  house.  The  current  exhibit  at 
Casablanca  is  housed  in  a  plastic  and  aluminum 
geodesic  dome  and  is  attracting  everyone  from  the 
King  of  Morocco  to  Berber  tribesmen  from  the 
hills  dressed  in  their  traditional  long  flowing 
robes.  I  wonder  what  they  think  when  they 
gaze  at  gadgets  like  a  stereophonic  juke  box  or 
a  science  exhibition  which  includes  such  spectator 
sports  as  exploding  sawdust  with  hydrogen  per- 
oxide shot  from  a  water  pistol  ? 

United  States  trade  missions  of  American  busi- 
ness and  financial  experts  have  also  been  sent 
to  several  African  countries.  Right  now  two  of 
them  are  traveling  in  Morocco  and  Nigeria. 
These  missions  have  proved  to  be  successful  two- 
way  channels — bringing  knowledge  about  Ameri- 
can financial  and  business  methods  to  Africa  and 
information  about  potential  African  markets  and 
fields  for  investment  to  American  businessmen. 

Private  U.S.  Activities  in  Africa 

United  States  governmental  operations  are 
most  certainly  not  the  only  American  activities 
in  Africa.  In  fact,  in  many  places  the  American 
presence  is  principally  felt  and  known  through 
private  missionary,  business,  and  other  activities. 

Religious  and  Philanthropic 

As  I  noted  earlier,  not  only  have  the  6,500 
American  missionaries  now  at  work  in  Africa 
brought  the  blessings  of  Christian  ethics  but  they 
have  clearly  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
basic  medical,  educational,  and  community  facili- 
ties of  the  continent.  In  most  cases  they  have 
pioneered  these  fields  and  penetrated  far  into  the 
African  interior  to  bring  their  services  to  wholly 
uncivilized  populations.  Even  today  they  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  ed- 
ucation which  Africans  receive. 

The  rollcall  of  private  American  foundations, 
institutes,  committees,  and  educational  institu- 
tions engaged  in  African  programs  and  activities 
is  impressive.  Headed  by  the  Carnegie,  Ford, 
Rockefeller,  and  other  well-known  foundations, 
it  also  includes  many,  many  other  smaller  or  more 
specialized  organizations,  both  lay  and  religious. 
Still  others  are  planning  to  enter  this  field  and 
are  certainly  welcome,  as  the  demand  for  such 
private  assistance  far  exceeds  the  available  re- 
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sources.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  scale  of  the 
foundation  activity,  since  1927  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  has  spent  well  over  $5 
million  on  activities  in  Africa  and  for  those  relat- 
ing to  Africa  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Ford  Foundation  has  similarly 
spent  over  $2y2  million  since  1952  on  its  sub- 
Saharan  African  programs — programs  which  are 
to  be  continued  in  greater  magnitude.  Annual 
African  budgets  of  the  numerous  missionary 
groups  range  up  to  more  than  $1  million. 

Educational 

Another  related  activity  is  the  role  being 
played  by  more  and  more  American  universities 
and  colleges  in  offering  courses  and  organized 
studies  in  African  affairs  here  in  the  United 
States  to  educate  Americans  in  African  history, 
problems,  and  potentialities.  As  you  all  doubtless 
know,  in  March  of  1957  the  African  Studies  As- 
sociation was  founded  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion among  scholars  in  America  interested  in 
Africa  and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  scholarly 
research  on  Africa.  The  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  was  held  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  Evanston,  Illinois,  last  September  and 
was  attended  by  more  than  170  social  scientists 
and  others  interested  in  African  research. 

Private  Business 

I'm  afraid  I've  already  overloaded  you  with 
facts  and  figures.  Moreover,  tomorrow  you  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  [Bernard] 
Blankenheimer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
who  will  give  you  a  detailed  survey  of  the  role 
of  American  private  business  and  capital  in 
Africa.  For  our  purposes  tonight,  therefore,  a 
brief  statement  will  suffice. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  American  capital  in- 
vested in  Africa  amounts  to  almost  $1  billion; 
but  this  is  a  figure  subject  to  considerable  in- 
terpretation, as  almost  a  third  of  it,  for  instance, 
represents  American-owned  tankers  sailing  under 
the  Liberian  flag.  In  any  event  there  are  two 
things  to  note.  Although  American  investment 
in  Africa  constitutes  only  a  small  proportion  of 
total  U.S.  investment  abroad — some  4  percent — it 
increased  between  1953  and  1957  by  55  percent. 
Secondly,  although  it  is  heavily  concentrated  in 
petroleum  distribution  and  mining,  it  is  also 
varied,  ranging  all  the  way  from  running  an  air- 
line in  Ethiopia  to  manufacturing  canned  goods 


in  South  Africa  to  an  interest  in  a  chewing  gum 
factory  in  Morocco. 

Our  foreign  trade  with  Africa  (excluding 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan)  has  increased  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  that  is,  between  1946  and  1957,  by 
over  60  percent  to  its  current  level  of  $1.2  billion 
a  year.  About  3.4  percent  of  our  exports  go  to 
Africa,  and  4.2  percent  of  our  imports  come  from 
there.  The  bulk  of  the  exports  go  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  but  our  imports  come  from  all 
over  the  continent.  Curiously,  to  those  of  us  con- 
ditioned to  thinking  of  coffee  in  terms  of  Brazil, 
the  largest  import  item,  almost  30  percent  of  the 
total,  is  coffee. 

The  dynamic  changes  taking  place  in  Africa 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  great  effect  on  these  pat- 
terns of  investment  and  trade,  changes  which  we 
believe  will  offer  great  opportunities  for  American 
private  enterprise.  There  is  also  the  human  side 
of  this  activity.  The  prospects  for  greater  tourist 
and  private  cultural  exchanges  between  Africa 
and  the  United  States  increase  with  each  passing 
year.  The  natural  beauties  of  Africa,  its  diverse 
and  often  pleasant  climates,  and  its  numerous 
tourist  attractions  inevitably  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  tourism.  In  turn  we  hope  and  expect 
more  and  more  Africans  will  be  coming  to  the 
United  States  as  businessmen,  statesmen,  students, 
scholars,  professors,  and  just  plain  tourists. 


Conclusions 

We  have  reviewed  at  some  length  American  in- 
terests, objectives,  and  operations  in  Africa.  We 
have  noted — a  fact  obvious  to  the  most  casual 
observer — that  Africa  today  is  in  a  state  of  dy- 
namic development  which  challenges  the  entire 
free  world  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  and  see 
this  great  continent  drift  into  chaos,  confusion, 
or  communism.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  set 
ourselves  up  as  omniscient  judges  of  what's  best 
for  Africans,  some  of  us  clamoring  for  immedi- 
ate independence  without  regard  for  limiting 
political,  economic,  and  educational  factors,  while 
others  demand  a  tortoise-like,  teacher-knows-best 
approach  to  autonomy.  The  trend  is  clear,  and 
much  has  already  happened.  To  prove  this  state- 
ment I  have  only  to  recall  the  independence  time- 
table I  have  already  recited.  One  of  the  results 
of  this  progress  is  the  emerging  "African  per- 
sonality" which  I  also  mentioned  earlier.    Afri- 
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cans  are  proving  that  they  can  run  their  own 
affairs,  not  the  way  non-Africans  would  do  it  but 
so  effectively  that  they  feel  justified  in  demanding 
the  opportunity  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
We  Americans  can  readily  conclude  that  the 
United  States  and  the  new  Africa  are  inevitably 
bound  together  by  many  solid  and  lasting  mutual 
interests.  It  is  our  role — and  yours — to  prove  to 
Africans  the  positive  advantages  of  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  and  the  West.  To  do  so 
we  must  be  prepared  to  give  emerging  Africa 
both  sympathetic  support  and  tangible  assistance 
so  that  its  great  potential  will  be  achieved  in  a 
manner  which  will  benefit  both  them  and  us  all. 


CONGRESS 


President  Recommends  Membership 
in  Inter- American  Bank 

Message  of  President  Eisenhower x 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

I  herewith  submit  to  the  Congress  the  Agree- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  together  with  a  Special  Report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  recommending 
United  States  participation  as  a  member  of  such 
Bank.2  Representatives  of  the  United  States  took 
an  active  part  in  the  inter-American  meetings 
which  formulated  the  Agreement.  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  membership  in  the  Bank  for  the 
United  States  and  to  assume  the  subscription  obli- 
gations prescribed  in  the  Agreement. 


1  White  House  press  release  dated  May  11  ( H.  Doc.  133, 
86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

1  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Proposed  Inter- American  Bank,  with  an  appendix 
which  includes  the  Final  Act  of  the  Specialized  Commit- 
tee for  Negotiating  and  Drafting  the  Instrument  of  Or- 
ganization of  an  Inter-American  Financial  Institution, 
convoked  by  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  text  of  the  Agreement  Establishing  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank ;  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  our  participation  in  it  will 
be  a  most  significant  step  in  the  history  of  our 
economic  relations  with  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. It  will  fulfill  a  long-standing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  to  have  an 
Inter-American  institution  specifically  designed 
to  promote  the  financing  of  accelerated  economic 
development  in  Latin  America.  At  the  Buenos 
Aires  Economic  Conference  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  1957,  the  United  States  supported  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  study  of  possible  solutions 
for  the  problems  of  financing  economic  develop- 
ment.3 In  August  of  1958  the  United  States  in- 
dicated that  it  would  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  development  institution  for 
Latin  America  4  and  in  September  of  that  year 
an  informal  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics 
recommended  that  a  specialized  committee  of 
governmental  representatives  negotiate  and  draft 
an  instrument  for  the  organization  of  such  a  de- 
velopment institution.5  A  Specialized  Committee, 
thereafter  established  by  a  Resolution  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  was  con- 
vened at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washing- 
ton on  January  8, 1959,6  and  devoted  three  months 
of  continuous  effort  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Agreement  which  I  now  lay  before  the  Congress 
for  its  approval. 

The  proposed  institution  is  well  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The  bulk  of  its  assets, 
$850  million,  which  are  subscribed  for  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank,  are  to  be  used  to  make  or  fa- 
cilitate loans  on  banking  terms,  repayable  in  the 
currency  in  which  the  loan  has  been  made.  Each 
member  republic  is  called  upon  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant subscription  to  the  capital  of  the  Bank.  Of 
the  $850  million  in  authorized  capital  stock,  $400 
million  is  for  paid-in  shares  to  be  paid  for  in  in- 
stallments over  a  period  of  approximately  three 
years.  Half  of  each  installment  is  payable  in 
gold  or  dollars,  and  half  in  the  national  currency 
of  the  members.  The  United  States  subscription 
to  the  paid-in  capital  is  $150  million.    The  Latin 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  463, 
and  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  539. 

*  Ibid.,  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  347. 

sIMd.,  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  574. 

"  For  a  U.S.  statement  made  at  the  final  plenary  session 
on  Apr.  8,  see  ibid.,  May  4,  1959,  p.  646. 
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American  subscriptions  for  such  capital  total  $250 
million. 

The  balance,  $450  million  of  callable  capital, 
will  constitute  a  guarantee  of  borrowings  by  the 
Bank  in  capital  markets  and  would  only  be  actu- 
ally expended  if  the  Bank  were  unable  to  meet 
its  commitments.  It  is  planned  that  the  Bank  will 
rely  heavily  on  raising  funds  from  private  sources 
for  the  financing  of  sound  economic  development 
projects  in  Latin  America.  The  United  States 
portion  of  the  callable  capital  is  $200  million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Agreement  expresses 
the  intention  of  increasing  the  capitalization  of 
the  Bank  by  an  additional  $500  million  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1962,  if  the  increase  is  approved  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  in  the  Board  of  Governors. 
The  increase  would  be  in  the  form  of  callable  cap- 
ital and  the  United  States  share  would  be  approx- 
imately $200  million.  This  arrangement  was  in- 
cluded in  recognition  of  a  deep  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  American  representatives  that 
definite  provision  should  be  made  in  the  Agree- 
ment for  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Bank  at 
an  early  date.  The  United  States  representatives 
agreed  that  such  an  increase  would  be  desirable 
but  believed  that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  an  ini- 
tial period  of  experience  with  the  Bank's  opera- 
tions before  the  additional  capital  was  subscribed. 
Accordingly,  if  the  Bank's  operations  are  estab- 
lished on  an  effective  basis  in  accordance  with  ex- 
pectations, the  United  States  will  in  good  faith 
be  committed  to  vote  for  the  increase  and  sub- 
scribe to  its  share  of  the  increased  capital. 

The  Agreement  also  establishes  a  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  to  be  financed  by  specified  contri- 
butions by  all  of  the  member  countries,  half  in 
gold  and  dollars  and  half  in  the  national  curren- 
cies of  the  members.  Its  initial  resources  will  be 
$150  million.  The  United  States  contribution  of 
$100  million  is  payable  in  installments,  the  first 
of  which  will  be  $50  million.  The  Fund  is  estab- 
lished for  the  making  of  loans  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions appropriate  for  dealing  with  special  cir- 
cumstances arising  in  specific  countries  or  with  re- 
spect to  specific  projects,  where  normal  terms  of 
lending  would  not  be  appropriate.  Loans  by  the 
Fund  may  be  made  repayable  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  currency  of  the  borrowing  country.  The 
Agreement  carefully  segregates  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  from  the  capital  resources  of  the  Bank 
so  as  not  to  jeopardize,  in  any  way,  the  financial 


soundness  of  the  institution  and  its  ability  to  raise 
funds  in  the  capital  markets. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  funds  necessary  to  meet 
the  initial  portion  of  the  United  States  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Bank  be  provided  by  a  no-year  appro- 
priation, to  be  expended  at  such  time  after  its 
enactment  as  may  be  desirable  taking  into  account 
the  active  role  which  the  United  States  has  played 
in  formulating  the  proposal  for  the  Bank. 

The  charter  authorizes  the  Bank  to  provide 
its  members,  and  private  entities  in  the  territories 
of  the  members,  with  needed  technical  assistance. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  fields  of  preparation,  financing,  and 
execution  of  development  plans  and  projects,  and 
the  training  of  personnel  specializing  in  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  development 
plans  and  projects.  These  are  two  areas  where 
there  has  long  been  a  need  for  additional  assist- 
ance and  the  facilities  which  will  be  provided  by 
the  Bank  should  be  very  helpful  to  member  coun- 
tries in  utilizing  their  international  borrowing 
capacity  for  the  development  projects  most  essen- 
tial to  their  economies.  The  representatives  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  United  States,  have  demonstrated  an  aware- 
ness of  the  necessity  of  making  adequate  provision 
for  safeguarding  the  resources  of  the  institution 
in  order  that  its  future  existence  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  hemisphere  may 
be  assured.  In  this  respect  the  Agreement  fol- 
lows, in  many  aspects,  the  charter  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  [Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  Bank  will 
work  closely  with  existing  sources  of  public  credit, 
including  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

The  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  submitted  herewith,  describes  the  Agree- 
ment creating  the  Bank  in  greater  detail. 


I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  because  of  the 
following  general  policy  considerations  the  United 
States  should  support  the  creation  of  this  Bank 
for  Latin  America : 

(1)  The  special  relationship,  historical,  politi- 
cal, and  economic,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin  American  Republics ; 

(2)  The  pressing  economic  and  social  problems 
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in  the  area  resulting  from  a  rapid  rate  of  increase 
in  population  and  widespread  desire  for  improved 
living  conditions ;  and 

(3)  The  desirability  of  an  institution  which 
will  specialize  in  the  needs  of  Latin  America, 
which  will  be  supported  in  large  part  by  Latin 
American  resources  and  which  will  give  the  Latin 
American  members  a  major  responsibility  in 
,  determining    priorities    and    authorizing   loans. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  promptly  legis- 
lation enabling  the  United  States  to  join  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  establishing  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  which  will  foster,  in  a  sound 
and  efficient  manner,  more  rapid  advance  by  the 
people  of  the  nations  south  of  our  border  as  they 
strive  to  improve  their  material  well-being. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House,  May  11, 1959. 


Belgian-American  Solidarity 

His  Majesty  King  Baudouin  of  the  Belgians 
made  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States  May  11- 
31.  Following  is  the  text  of  an  address  he  made 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on  May  12, } 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  who  am  a  young 
man  come  from  a  country  old  enough  to  have  been 
spoken  of  proudly  by  Julius  Caesar. 

I  come  to  a  country  which  for  centuries  God 
kept  hidden  behind  a  veil  until  its  appointed  hour 
when  it  took  into  its  young  arms  the  people  of 
the  Old  World. 

America  has  been  called  a  melting  pot,  but  it 
seems  better  to  call  it  a  mosaic,  for  in  it  each 
nation,  people,  and  race  which  has  come  to  its 
!  shores  has  been  privileged  to  keep  its  individu- 
ality, contributing,  at  the  same  time,  its  share  to 
I  the  unified  pattern  of  a  new  nation. 

I  rejoice  in  the  honor  given  to  me  by  this  as- 
sembly, an  honor  which  deeply  moves  the  hearts 
hi  the  Belgian  people.  After  all,  your  country 
,md  mine  have  much  in  common.  In  both,  the 
[state  exists  for  the  people,  not  the  people  for  the 


I  *  Congressional  Record,  May  12,  1959,  p.  7179.  For 
jinnouncements  of  King  Bandouin's  itinerary,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  releases  285  of  Apr.  24  and  313 

!>f  May  7. 


state.  In  both,  rights  and  liberties  take  their 
origin,  not  in  the  government  but  as  your  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  states,  in  the  unalienable 
rights  given  by  the  Creator. 

Gratitude  for  Aid  and  Support 

Time  has  not  dimmed  the  gratitude  of  my  peo- 
ple for  the  sympathetic  attitude  and  practical  help 
from  America  in  World  War  I.  It  was  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  for  Relief  formed  by  Brand 
Whitlock,  under  the  Presidency  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  which  saved  the  population  of  Belgium 
from  the  horrors  of  starvation.  The  hunger  we 
then  had  for  bread  is  now  a  hunger  to  be  ever- 
lastingly grateful  for  that  great  work  of  mercy. 

Permit  me  also  to  register  justifiable  pride  in 
recalling  that  it  was  upon  our  Belgian  soil  in  the 
last  war  that  General  McAuliffe  wrote  the  short- 
est and  most  unforgettable  diplomatic  note  ever 
sent  in  wartime.  As  you  all  know  it,  I  shall  not 
tax  your  memory  by  repeating  it. 

Since  that  day  the  name  of  Bastogne  has  ever 
been  cherished  in  our  minds.  The  graves  of  your 
gallant  soldiers  are  now  part  of  our  sacred  soil. 
Their  sacrifice  will  never  be  forgotten. 

When  my  great-uncle,  the  late  King  Leopold  II, 
undertook  with  Stanley  his  bold  adventure  of 
bringing  civilization  into  the  unexplored  regions 
of  central  Africa,  the  United  States — through 
Congress — was  the  first  Government  to  proclaim 
the  humanitarian  nature  of  this  great  enterprise, 
and  to  recognize  the  independent  state  of  the 
Congo  as  a  friendly  Government. 

During  the  75  years  that  have  followed,  Bel- 
gium has  done  her  utmost  to  bring  to  the  Congo 
security  and  a  more  human  life. 

Today  all  my  countrymen  join  in  the  desire  to 
raise  the  population  of  Congo  to  a  level  that  will 
enable  them  freely  to  choose  their  future  destiny. 
As  soon  as  they  are  matured,  as  soon  as  they  have 
received  the  loving  care  in  education  that  we  can 
give  them,  we  shall  launch  them  forth  on  their 
own  enterprise  and  independent  existence. 

Quest  for  a  Lasting  Peace 

There  are  two  other  points,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  which  I  crave  your  indulgence :  the  first 
is  on  peace,  the  second  on  youth. 

Peace,  as  you  know,  is  the  tranquillity  of  order. 
Mere  tranquillity  can  be  cold  war,  but  the  tran- 
quillity of  order  implies  justice. 
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Perhaps  never  before  has  peace  been  so  difficult 
to  achieve  as  it  is  today.  At  other  periods,  the 
possibility  of  war  endangered  our  homelands  and 
our  home.  Today  war  endangers  our  minds  and 
our  hearts.  The  older  imperialism  sought  the 
conquest  of  lands;  the  new  seeks  the  mastery  of 
intellects. 

The  peace  for  which  we  have  to  labor  is  not 
just  to  preserve  our  possessions,  but  our  very  per- 
sonalities. 

The  preservation  of  peace  has,  therefore,  be- 
come in  our  day  the  work  not  only  of  the  heads 
of  governments,  but  of  the  entire  citizenry  of  every 
nation.  Since  it  is  not  only  our  bodies  but  our 
minds  that  are  at  stake,  peace  is  made  from  two 
directions:  one  from  the  conference  table  to  the 
people,  the  other  from  the  people  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  And  as  the  differences  between  gov- 
ernments often  are  greater  than  the  differences 
between  peoples,  the  peace  within  our  hearts  is 
the  greatest  guarantee  of  peace  in  the  world. 

I  am  here  to  register  the  solidarity  between  the 
peoples  of  Belgium  and  America  in  the  fond  hope 
that  all  human  beings,  wherever  they  be,  may 
join  with  us  in  the  prayer  of  your  great  Lincoln 
that  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  may  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Dedication  to  Youth  and  Peace 

A  word  about  youth. 

Youth  is  the  first  victim  of  war,  the  first  fruit 
of  peace.  It  takes  20  years  or  more  of  peace  to 
make  a  man ;  it  takes  only  20  seconds  of  war  to 
destroy  him. 

In  a  certain  sense  America  is  the  land  of  youth, 
because  it  dedicates  more  of  its  energies,  talents, 
money,  and  science  to  the  birth  and  preservation 
of  life  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Where  better  can  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
look  for  the  averting  of  war  and  death  than  to 
your  Nation  so  vibrant  with  the  love  of  life  ?  It 
is  unthinkable  that  those  who  spend  so  much  to 
save  life  would  ever  seek  to  destroy  it.  Even  the 
money  spent  on  the  defense  of  peace  we  see  as  a 
deterrent  to  those  who  would  endanger  human 
life. 

Not  only  I,  but  all  the  youths  of  my  country, 
most  willingly  adhere  to  your  reverence  for  life. 
Nor  shall  our  confidence  in  you  be  misplaced,  for 
what  is  written  on  your  coins,  I  have  read  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people :  "In  God  we  trust." 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  IAEA  Sign 
Agreement  for  Cooperation 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  (press  release  321)  announced 
on  May  11  that  an  agreement  for  cooperation  in 
the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  between  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  was  signed  that  day  at  Vienna,  Austria. 
Harold  C.  Vedeler,  Acting  U.S.  Representative, 
signed  the  agreement  for  the  United  States,  and 
Sterling  Cole,  Director  General,  signed  for  the 
IAEA. 

The  agreement  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Agency  to  draw  on  the  5,000  kilograms  of  ura- 
nium 235  pledged  to  the  Agency  by  President 
Eisenhower  at  the  conference  which  approved  the 
IAEA  Statute  at  United  Nations  Headquarters 
in  1956.1 

In  addition  to  the  5,000  kilograms,  the  United 
States  has  pledged  to  match  the  total  amount  of 
special  nuclear  materials  made  available  by  other 
members  of  the  Agency  up  to  July  I960.2  The 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  making  available 
50  kilograms  of  uranium  235,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  agreed  to  supply  20 
kilograms.  As  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
match  the  amounts  made  available  by  other  mem- 
bers, the  total  amount  of  uranium  235  that  is  now 
transferable  by  the  United  States  to  the  Agency 
is  5,070  kilograms. 

The  special  nuclear  materials  covered  by  this 
agreement  will  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
at  the  rates  charged  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  domestic  distribution.  However, 
special  nuclear  material  worth  up  to  $50,000  may 
be  transferred  during  any  calendar  year  without 
charge  for  research  on  peaceful  uses  or  for  medi- 
cal therapy.  The  United  States  also  undertakes 
to  assist  the  Agency  in  obtaining  source  material 
from  persons  under  U.S.  jurisdiction  and  agrees 
to  accept  for  reprocessing  both  special  nuclear 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19, 1956,  p.  813. 
a  Ibid.,  Oct.  21, 1957,  p.  637. 
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and  source  material  made  available  by  the  United 
States  under  this  agreement. 

The  IAEA  has  agreed  to  assure  that  any  ma- 
terial, equipment,  or  facilities  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement  will  be  used  only  for 
peaceful  purposes. 


United  States  and  Pakistan 
Ratify  Income-Tax  Convention 

Press  release  349  dated  May  21 

Instruments  of  ratification  were  exchanged  on 
May  21  at  Karachi  bringing  into  force  an  income- 
tax  convention  between  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States. 

The  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Pakistan  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
July  1,  1957.1  The  convention  follows  in  general 
the  pattern  of  conventions  now  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  numerous  other  countries 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income.  It  is  designed  to  eliminate 
obstacles  to  the  international  flow  of  trade  and 
investment.  It  contains  provisions  relating  to 
business,  investment,  and  personal-service  income, 
official  salaries,  pensions  and  annuities,  remunera- 
tion of  teachers,  remittances  to  students  and  ap- 
prentices, and  interest  received  by  the  State  Bank 
of  Pakistan  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  contains,  as  is  customary 
with  such  conventions,  provisions  regarding  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  including  exchange  of 
information,  for  giving  effect  to  the  convention. 

The  second  sentence  of  article  XV(1)  of  the 
convention  as  signed  contained  a  provision,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  tax-sparing  provision, 
under  which  the  amount  of  income  tax  and  super- 
tax by  which  an  American  enterprise's  Pakistan 
tax  was  reduced  by  Pakistan  law,  as  an  incentive 
'for  new  investment,  would  be  treated,  within 
I  certain  limits  and  on  certain  conditions,  as  though 
paid  for  foreign- tax-credit  purposes.  After  the 
'signing  of  the  convention  the  relevant  Pakistan 
I  law  was  l'epealed. 

On  July  9,  1958,  the  United  States  Senate  gave 


1  Bui-letin  of  July  22,  1057,  p.  172. 
June  8, 1959 


advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention subject  to  the  reservation  "that  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  XV  shall  not 
be  ratified."  The  convention  was  ratified  by  the 
President  subject  to  that  reservation.  The  text 
of  the  reservation  was  communicated  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan, 
which  accepted  the  reservation.  This  constituted 
in  effect  an  understanding  that  the  convention, 
upon  entry  into  force,  would  be  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  reservation  so  that  the  second 
sentence  of  article  XV(1)  is  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  convention  to  the  same  extent  as 
though  that  sentence  were  deleted. 

The  convention,  entering  into  force  upon  the 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification,  is  effective 
in  the  United  States  for  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1,  1959.  It  is  effective  in 
Pakistan  for  "previous  years"  or  "chargeable  ac- 
counting periods,"  as  defined  in  Pakistan  law, 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1959. 


International  Wheat  Agreement 
Signed  at  Washington 

Press  release  350  dated  May  21 

From  April  6  until  and  including  April  24, 
1959,  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  1959, 
was  open  for  signature  at  Washington.  During 
that  period  the  agreement  was  signed  in  behalf  of 
Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium  (for  the 
Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union,  Belgian 
Congo,  and  Ruanda-Urundi),  Brazil,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  France, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Haiti,  In- 
dia, Indonesia,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Ko- 
rea, Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Peru,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
and  Vatican  City. 

Of  the  signatories  mentioned  above,  Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada,  France,  Italy,  Mexico,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States  are  designated  in 
article  24  of  the  agreement  as  exporting  countries. 
The  others  are  designated  in  article  25  as  import- 
ing countries. 

It  is  provided  in  the  agreement  that  it  will  en- 
ter into  force  on  July  16,  1959,  as  to  parts  I  and 
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Ill- VIII,  and  on  August  1,  1959,  as  to  part  II, 
between  the  governments  of  those  countries  which 
have,  by  July  16,  1959,  accepted  or  acceded  to  the 
agreement,  provided  that  such  governments  hold 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  export- 
ing countries  and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  of  the  importing  countries,  as  specified  in 
the  agreement. 

The  agreement  is  open  to  accession  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  certain  countries  in  behalf  of  which 
the  agreement  was  not  signed. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement,  1956, 
presently  in  force,  will  expire  by  its  own  terms 
July  31,  1959.  The  new  agreement,  like  that  of 
1956,  is  a  3-year  agreement  and  is  designed  to  as- 
sure supplies  of  wheat  to  importing  countries  and 
markets  for  wheat  to  exporting  countries  at  equi- 
table and  stable  prices. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 
1958.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Afghanistan,  April  28,  1959. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited  (with  declaration)  :  Sweden,  April 
27,  1959. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 
wounded,    sick,    and  shipwrecked   members  of   armed 
forces  at  sea. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.     Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950;  for  the  United  States  February  2, 
1956.     TIAS  3364,  3362,  and  3363,  respectively. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ceylon,  February  28,  1959. 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.     Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950;   for  the  United  States  February 
2,  1956.     TIAS  3365. 
Accession  deposited:  Ceylon,  February  23,  1959. 

Whaling 

Protocol  amending  the  international  whaling  convention 
of  1946  (TIAS  1849).    Done  at  Washington  November 
19,  1956.     Entered  into  force  May  4,  1959. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  May  14,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Colombia 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  February  6  and 
March  14, 1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3611),  for  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  rawinsonde  observation  station 
on  San  Andres  Island,  and  providing  for  establishment, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  a  rawinsonde  observa- 
tion station  at  Bogota.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Bogota  January  8  and  May  8,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  8, 1959. 

Denmark 

Agreement  relating  to  a  shipbuilding  program  in  Den- 
mark. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Copenhagen 
May  8,  1959.    Entered  into  force  May  8,  1959. 

Muscat,  Oman,  and  Dependencies 

Treaty  of  amity,  economic  relations,  and  consular  rights, 
and  protocol.     Signed  at  Salalah  December  20,  1958.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  May  8,  1959. 

Pakistan 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  in- 
come.    Signed  at  Washington  July  1,  1957. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  May  21,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  May  21,  1959. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  18-24 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  May  18  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  312  of  May  7, 
321  of  May  11,  and  325  and  326  of  May  13. 


No.  Date 

338  5/18 

♦339  5/19 

♦340  5/19 

t341  5/19 


1  Not  in  force. 


Subject 

DLF  loan  to  Philippines  (rewrite). 

Educational  exchange  (Ceylon,  Nica- 
ragua). 

Cultural  exchange  (Europe,  Middle 
East). 

Parsons :  "The  Development  of  Our 
Common  Interest  in  the  Pacific." 

DLF  loan  to  Philippines  (rewrite). 

Oflice  staff  of  Secretary  of  State. 

Czechoslovakia  credentials   (rewrite). 

Cultural  exchange  (Cuba). 

Hanes :  White  House  Conference  on 
Refugees. 

DLF  loan  to  Chile  (rewrite). 

Willoughby :  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Income  tax  convention  with  Pakistan. 

International  Wheat  Agreement,  1959. 

Cabot  nominated  Ambassador  to  Bra- 
zil (biographic  details). 

Henderson :  "The  Price  of  Peace  and 
Progress." 

DLF  loan  to  Sudan  (rewrite). 

Possible  summit  site. 

Loan  to  Finnish  bank. 

Funeral  arrangements  for  Mr.  Dulles. 

Dillon  :   death  of  Mr.  Dulles. 

Herter :   death  of  Mr.  Dulles. 


♦Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


342 

5/19 

♦343 

5/20 

344 

5/20 

*345 

5/20 

t346 

5/21 

347 

5/20 

*348 

5/21 

349 

5/21 

350 

5/21 

♦351 

5/21 

t352 

5/22 

353 

5/22 

♦354 

5/22 

355 

5/22 

♦356 

5/24 

357 

5/24 

358 

5/24 
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Africa.  The  Role  of  the  United  States  in  Africa : 
Our  Interests  and  Operations  (Penfield)     .    .    . 

Agriculture.  International  Wheat  Agreement 
Signed  at  Washington 

American  Republics.  President  Recommends  Mem- 
bership in  Inter-American  Bank 

Atomic  Energy 

President  Urges  Soviet  Premier  To  Accept  Test 
Control  Measures  ( Eisenhower,  Hagerty,  Khrush- 
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Foreign  Ministers  Continue  Geneva  Talks; 
Adjourn  for  Funeral  of  John  Foster  Dulles 


The  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  met  in  ple- 
nary session  on  May  25  and  26 1  and  then  re- 
cessed for  2  days  to  permit  the  Foreign  Ministers 
to  attend  funeral  services  for  former  Secretary 
Dulles  at  Washington  on  May  27.  Following 
are  statements  made  by  Secretary  Herter  at 
Geneva,  together  with  other  statements  relat- 
ing to  the  death  of  Mr.  Dulles  and  the  trip  to 
Washington. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER,   MAY  25 

During  the  past  2  weeks  and  again  today  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  has  attempted  to  depict 
the  German  Federal  Government  as  a  revanchist 
and  militaristic  government  intent  upon  precipi- 
tating a  third  world  war. 

These  allegations  resurrect  old  fears  and  by- 
gone hatreds.  They  represent  an  attempt  to  con- 
fuse our  present  deliberations  by  attributing  to 
the  Federal  Republic  motives  of  another  period. 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  has 
frequently  explained  the  basis  of  its  policy.  It 
has  renounced  the  use  of  force  in  the  settlement 
j  of  international  disputes.  For  example,  at  the 
'time  that  the  Federal  Republic  entered  NATO 
and  the  Brussels  treaties,  its  Government  affirmed 
that  it 

.  .  .  will  refrain  from  any  action  inconsistent  with 
•  the  strictly  defensive  character  of  the  two  treaties.  In 
I  particular  the  German  Federal  Republic  undertakes 
i  never  to  have  recourse  to  force  to  achieve  the  reunifica- 
,  tion    of   Germany   or    the   modification    of   the   present 


'For  statements  made  by  Mr.  Herter  during  the  first 
2  weeks  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  at  Geneva, 
see  Bulletin  of  June  1,  1959,  p.  775,  and  June  8,  1959, 
p.  819. 
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boundaries  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  to  re- 
solve by  peaceful  means  any  disputes  which  may  arise 
between  the  Federal  Republic  and  other  states. 

This  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in  the  pur- 
suit of  national  aims  is  an  expression  of  consid- 
erations which  have  been  summarized  by  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  as  follows  in  a  statement  he  made 
in  Moscow  on  September  9, 1955 : 

The  most  precious  possession  that  every  German  is 
intent  on  safeguarding  is  peace.  We  know  only  too  well 
how  much  the  Soviet  and  German  peoples  in  particular 
suffered  during  the  last  war,  and  I  therefore  believe 
that  I  shall  find  your  understanding  if  I  say  that  the 
horror  of  the  destruction  which  would  be  wrought  by 
a  modern  war,  of  the  millions  of  human  sacrifices,  of 
the  razing  of  homes  and  factories,  of  the  devastation 
of  town  and  countryside,  has  left  its  indelible  mark  on 
each  and  every  one  of  us. 

We  know  in  Germany,  too,  that  the  scientific  and 
technical  progress  achieved  since  the  last  war  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  fission  and  other  related  fields  has  put 
possibilities  of  destruction  into  the  hand  of  man,  the 
mere  thought  of  which  causes  one  to  shudder.  After  all, 
everyone  in  Germany  knows  that  the  geographic  posi- 
tion of  our  country  would  jeopardize  us  to  the  highest 
degree  in  the  case  of  an  armed  conflict. 

For  this  reason,  you  will  find  nobody  in  Germany — 
not  only  among  responsible  political  leaders  but  also  in 
the  entire  population — who  remotely  toys  with  the 
thought  that  any  one  of  the  major  political  problems 
awaiting  solution  could  be  solved  by  war.  The  longing 
which  has  gripped  humanity  that  war  may  have  out- 
lived itself  by  its  own  dreadfulness — that  longing  is 
deeply  and  strongly  rooted  in  the  heart  of  every  German. 

An  examination  of  the  record  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  clearly 
shows  how  consistently  it  has  applied  the  princi- 
ples to  which  it  has  subscribed  to  the  conduct  of 
its  foreign  relations.  By  a  series  of  painstaking 
negotiations  it  has  sought  to  settle  the  differences 
with  its  neighbors  by  peaceful  means.     An  ex- 
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ample  of  this  policy,  which  might  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  us  here  today  because  of  its  use  of  a 
plebiscite  as  a  means  of  determining  the  popular 
will,  is  the  Saar  settlement  negotiated  by  the 
French  and  German  Governments.  This  settle- 
ment eliminated  a  serious  source  of  friction  which 
has  embittered  French-German  relations  for  gen- 
erations. The  Federal  Government  has  sought  to 
resolve  other  matters  in  dispute  by  negotiation. 
Problems  involving  minorities  along  the  Ger- 
man-Danish border  have  been  successfully  worked 
out.  Frontier  problems  with  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  have  also  been  solved.  These  ex- 
amples illustrate  how  the  Federal  Republic  has 
translated  into  practice  the  principles  of  peace- 
ful settlement  to  which  she  has  subscribed. 

Another  expression  of  the  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  peaceful  settlement  and  cooperation 
between  states,  reflected  by  the  statement  of 
Chancellor  Adenauer  quoted  above,  has  been  the 
role  which  the  Federal  Republic  has  played  in 
the  development  of  European  cooperation.  The 
Federal  Republic  has  throughout  its  existence 
consistently  supported  the  development  of  closer 
ties  between  European  nations.  She  has  strongly 
supported  and  participated  in  such  international 
institutions  as  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity. These  associations  with  other  states  have 
increased  the  economic  and  cultural  ties  which 
have  knit  the  Federal  Republic  closely  into  the 
European  community.  Such  close  association 
naturally  increasingly  reduces  the  chances  that 
the  German  people  will  launch  themselves  upon 
unilateral  adventures. 

In  response  to  ominous  developments  in  Ber- 
lin, in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Far  East,  the 
Federal  Republic  has  joined  as  a  partner  in  ar- 
rangements for  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  The 
Federal  Republic  has  developed  its  defense  forces 
as  a  member  of  the  Western  collective  security 
system.  Such  a  collective  security  system,  by  its 
structure,  organization,  and  the  interdependence 
of  its  members,  provides  an  important  guarantee 
against  any  member  state  having  independent  re- 
course to  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  The  system 
insures  the  security  of  all  Germany's  neighbors, 
of  Germany  itself,  and  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  It 
represents  an  important  guarantee  against  the  re- 
vival of  German  militarism.  In  this  connection 
also  one  should  not  overlook  the  care  with  which 


the  Parliament  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
framed  the  laws  for  the  establishment  of  the 
German  defense  force.  An  examination  of  this 
legislation  will  show  how  thoroughly  it  provides 
for  the  civilian  control  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. An  interesting  and  significant  feature  is 
the  law  which  sets  up  a  civilian  committee  to  re- 
view the  appointment  of  higher  officers  of  the 
German  army. 

The  examples  which  I  have  cited  are  far  from 
exhaustive.  But  they  suffice,  I  think,  to  illustrate 
how  false  are  the  charges  which  the  Soviet  Union 
levels  against  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER,  MAY  26 

At  our  10th  session  on  May  22,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  France  discussed  the  general  nature 
of  the  proposals  regarding  Berlin  contained  in 
the  Western  peace  plan  2  and  the  reasons  which 
led  us  to  include  those  proposals  in  the  plan.  We 
have  thought  in  this  connection  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Soviet  delegation  if  we  spelled  out, 
in  some  detail,  the  manner  in  which  these  sug- 
gestions for  the  reunification  of  the  Greater  Ber- 
lin area  could  be  put  into  effect.  This  will  en- 
able us  to  discuss  the  proposals  in  terms  of  the 
practical  problems  which  will  arise  in  carrying 
out  the  reunification  of  the  city  rather  than  in 
terms  of  abstract  objections  thereto. 

The  outline  which  we  are  suggesting  should  not, 
of  course,  be  regarded  by  the  Soviet  delegation  as 
fixed  or  final.  There  are  clearly  a  substantial 
number  of  matters  which  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped further  and  some  which  undoubtedly 
could  be  improved  through  our  joint  considera- 
tion. We  shall,  therefore,  welcome  the  comments 
of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on  these  more  de- 
tailed proposals,  which  are  as  follows: 

Details  of  Western  Proposals 

I.  Two  weeks  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
agreement  among  the  Four  Powers  on  the  West- 
ern peace  plan,  the  Four  Powers  would  issue  a 
joint  proclamation  in  Berlin  providing  that : 

A.  Pending    the    reunification    of    Germany, 


"For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  8,  1959,  p.  779.  For  a  De- 
partment memorandum  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Berlin 
situation,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  5. 
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Greater  Berlin,  as  defined  in  the  Protocol  on  the 
Zones  of  Occupation  in  Germany  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  "Greater  Berlin,"  agreed  in  the  Euro- 
pean Advisory  Commission  on  September  12, 
1944,  as  subsequently  amended,  would  be  gov- 
erned and  administered  as  one  indivisible  area. 
B.  Elections  for  a  Berlin  constitutional  coun- 
cil would  be  held  60  days  after  the  issuance  of  the 
proclamation  pursuant  to  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

1.  The  constitutional  council  would  consist  of 
100  members  elected  by  universal,  free,  secret,  and 
direct  ballot. 

2.  Greater  Berlin  would  consist  of  one  electoral 
district  in  which  elections  would  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

3.  Nomination  lists  would  be  submitted  by  po- 
litical parties  which  participated  in  the  last  mu- 
nicipal election  in  either  West  or  East  Berlin. 

4.  All  German  citizens  who  on  the  day  of  the 
election  had  passed  their  20th  birthday  and  had 
had  their  domicile  in  Berlin  for  a  minimum  period 
of  6  months  would  have  the  right  to  vote. 

5.  All  persons  having  the  right  to  vote  and 
having  passed  their  25th  birthday  on  the  day  of 
the  election  could  stand  for  election. 

6.  Appropriate  measures  would  be  agreed  to 
insure  freedom  of  elections. 

7.  The  constitutional  council,  which  would  as- 
semble 1  week  after  the  election,  would  draft, 
within  60  days,  a  constitution  for  Greater  Berlin 
and  an  electoral  law.  The  draft  constitution  and 
the  electoral  law  would  be  submitted  for  approval 
of  the  people  of  Berlin  in  a  plebiscite,  safeguarded 
in  the  same  manner  as  agreed  under  paragraph  6, 
to  be  held  within  30  days  after  completion  of 
the  drafting  of  the  constitution  and  the  electoral 
law.    The  constitution  and  the  electoral  law  would 

!  come  into  effect  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting. 

II.  The  Four  Powers  would,  if  the  constitution 
were  approved  by  the  people  of  Berlin,  issue 
within  1  week  after  such  plebiscite  a  proclama- 
tion declaring : 

A.  The  coming  into  force  of  the  constitution. 

B.  That  the  city  would  be  governed  in  accord- 

;  ance  with  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
,  governmental  authorities  selected  pursuant  to  its 
provisions  would  have  full  authority  in  Berlin 
!  except  that : 


1.  The  Four  Powers  would  continue  to  be  en- 
titled to  maintain  forces  in  Berlin  and  to  insure 
the  security  of  these  forces.  The  level  of  these 
forces  could  be  the  subject  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Four  Powers. 

2.  The  Four  Powers  could,  by  unanimous  action 
taken  within  30  days  after  enactment,  declare  null 
and  void  or  suspend  the  operation  of  legislation 
enacted  pursuant  to  the  constitution,  but  this  right 
normally  would  be  exercised  only  when  necessary 
in  the  following  fields : 

(a)  Disarmament  and  demilitarization,  includ- 
ing related  fields  of  scientific  research,  prohibition 
and  restrictions  on  industry  and  civil  aviation; 

(b)  Relations  with  authorities  abroad; 

(c)  Protection,  prestige,  and  security  of  Allied 
forces,  dependents,  employees,  and  representatives, 
their  immunities  and  other  requirements. 

III.  The  Four  Powers  would  agree  that  free 
and  unrestricted  access  to  Berlin,  by  land,  by 
water,  and  by  air,  should  be  assured  for  all  per- 
sons, goods,  and  communications. 

IV.  A.  The  Four  Powers  would  deal  with  the 
Berlin  government  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
presence  of  the  forces  of  the  Four  Powers  in 
Berlin. 

B.  Military  police  patrols  consisting  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  force  of  each  power  would  be  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  all  incidents  involving  military 
personnel  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Berlin  mu- 
nicipal police  to  take  emergency  action  respecting 
breaches  of  the  peace. 

V.  A.  The  Berlin  government  would  be  em- 
powered to  put  into  effect  in  Berlin  any  proposals 
of  the  mixed  German  committee  which  are  put 
into  effect  in  both  parts  of  Germany,  to  the  extent 
that  such  proposals  are  applicable  to  Berlin. 

B.  The  citizens  of  Berlin  would  be  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  all-German  elections  to  be  held 
upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  German  elec- 
toral law. 

VI.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  German  constitu- 
tion and  establishment  of  an  all-German  govern- 
ment, Berlin  would  become  the  capital  of  reunified 
Germany.  The  all-German  government  would  be 
entitled  to  make  such  changes  in  the  governmental 
organization  of  Berlin  as  may  be  requisite  in  view 
of  that  change  in  status. 

VII.  Upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  peace 
treaty,    the   stationing   of   forces   of   the   Four 
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Powers  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  treaty  respecting  the  stationing  of  foreign 
troops  in  Germany. 

Status  of  Berlin 

Mr.  Couve  de  Murville  on  Friday  also  discussed 
the  statement  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  that 
Greater  Berlin  is  the  capital,  and  on  the  territory 
of,  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic. 

The  French  Foreign  Minister  very  ably  estab- 
lished that  this  statement  is  not  well  founded. 
This  seems,  however,  to  be  a  point  which  is 
troublesome  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gromyko  has  on  several  occasions 
asserted  that  Berlin  is  on  the  territory  of  the  so- 
called  German  Democratic  Republic. 

Accordingly,  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  Soviet 
delegation  if  I  also  review  the  matter. 

Greater  Berlin  is  an  area  which  was  jointly  oc- 
cupied in  1945  by  France,  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  city 
has  been  and  remains  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Four  Powers  and  the  status  of  either  the 
whole  city  or  any  part  thereof  cannot  be  altered 
without  the  consent  of  the  Four  Powers. 

Protocol  on  Germany  and  Berlin 

The  Soviet  delegation  will  undoubtedly  recall 
the  European  Advisory  Commission,  which  was 
established  by  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Moscow  confer- 
ence in  October  1943,  agreed  upon  a  Protocol  on 
the  Zones  of  Occupation  in  Germany  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  "Greater  Berlin"  on  September 
12,  1944,  to  which  I  have  referred  previously  this 
afternoon. 

On  November  14,  1944,  agreement  was  reached 
regarding  certain  amendments  to  the  protocol  of 
September  12.  The  Soviet  representative  on  the 
European  Advisory  Commission  gave  notification 
that  the  Soviet  Government  approved  the  agree- 
ment regarding  amendments  on  February  6,  1945. 
The  United  Kingdom  had  previously  approved 
the  protocol  and  amendments  on  December  5, 
1944,  and  the  United  States  on  February  2,  1945. 

On  July  26,  1945,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  French  Republic  regarding  amendments  to 
the  protocol  of  September  12,  1944,  which  served 


to  include  France  in  the  occupation  of  Germany 
and  the  administration  of  Greater  Berlin.  The 
Soviet  representative  on  the  European  Advisory 
Commission  gave  notice  that  his  Government  ap- 
proved this  agreement  on  August  13,  1945.  The 
United  States  approved  on  July  29,  1945;  the 
United  Kingdom  approved  on  August  2,  1945, 
and  the  French  Government  approved  on  August 
7, 1945. 

The  protocol,  in  its  final  form,  provides: 

1.  Germany,  within  her  frontiers  as  they  were  on  31st 
December  1937,  will,  for  the  purposes  of  occupation,  be 
divided  into  four  zones,  one  of  which  will  be  allotted 
to  each  of  the  four  Powers,  and  a  special  Berlin  area, 
which  will  be  under  joint  occupation  by  the  four  Powers. 

The  protocol  then  specifies  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  each  zone  and  provides  for  the 
division  of  the  territory  of  Greater  Berlin,  which 
"will  be  jointly  occupied  by  the  armed  forces"  of 
the  Four  Powers,  into  four  parts. 

Paragraph  5  of  the  protocol  provides: 

5.  An  Inter- Allied  Governing  Authority  (Komenda- 
tura)  consisting  of  four  Commandants,  appointed  by 
their  respective  Commanders-in-Chief,  will  be  established 
to  direct  jointly  the  administration  of  the  "Greater  Ber- 
lin" Area. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only 
changes  in  the  protocol  subsequent  to  February  6, 
1945,  when  it  came  into  force,  were  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  French  occupation  rights. 

Agreement  on  Allied  Control  Machinery 

The  relationship  of  the  occupying  powers  in 
Germany  was  further  clarified  by  the  work  of 
the  European  Advisory  Commission  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agreement  on  control  machinery  in 
Germany.  On  November  14,  1944,  an  agreement 
was  reached  in  the  Commission  with  regard  to 
the  organization  of  the  allied  control  machinery 
in  Germany  in  the  period  during  which  Germany 
would  be  carrying  out  the  basic  requirements  of 
unconditional  surrender.  On  May  1,  1945,  agree- 
ment was  reached  to  include  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic  in  the  control 
agreement. 

This  agreement,  in  its  final  form,  provides  that: 

Supreme  authority  in  Germany  will  be  exercised  on 
instructions  from  their  respective  Governments,  by  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
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Foreign  Ministers  Express  Condolences  on  Death 
of  Former  Secretary  Dulles 


Following  is  a  statement  made  on  May  25  at  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference  at  Geneva  by  Secretary 
Herter,  who  was  in  the  chair,  together  with  remarks 
made  in  response  to  his  statement  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 

Press  release  366  dated  May  27 

Secretary  Herter 

I  should  like  to  express  to  my  colleagues  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  my  appre- 
ciation for  their  thoughtful  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion created  here  by  the  death  of  my  great  predecessor, 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gromyko, 
along  with  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Couve  de  Murville,  has 
agreed  to  a  2-day  recess  in  the  conference — Wednesday 
and  Thursday  [May  27  and  28] — so  that  some  of  us 
might  fly  to  Washington  for  the  funeral  services. 

Whatever  our  approaches  to  the  problems  now  under 
discussion,  I  feel  sure  we  are  agreed  that  the  world 
has  lost  a  senior  statesman  whose  personification  of 
integrity,  energy,  and  devotion  will  long  remain  as  an 
inspiration  to  work  for  peace  with  justice. 

Maurice  Couve  de  Murville  of  France 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  you,  sir,  as  Secretary  of  State  and 
chief  of  the  United  States  delegation,  to  express  to  you 
and  to  your  delegation  the  very  sincere  condolences  on 
behalf  of  the  French  delegation  and  on  my  personal 
behalf  in  connection  with  the  passing  away  of  Mr. 
Dulles. 

It  is  with  great  admiration  and  also  with  deep  emo- 
tion that  in  the  course  of  the  long  weeks  which  pre- 
ceded his  death  we  followed  his  struggle  against  the 
terrible  illness  which  afflicted  him.  I  would  like  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  day  when  the  inevitable 
occurred,  although  it  was  expected,  we  have  learned 
this  news  with  great  emotion. 

Our  sympathy  in  your  loss  and  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  American  Nation  and  Mrs.  Dulles  is  very  sin- 
cere, and  I  wish  to  express  it  to  you. 


Selwyn  Lloyd  of  Great  Britain 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  spoken  elsewhere 
more  formally  about  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  and  I  would  only  wish  to  add  this.  For  over 
6  years,  since  January  1953,  I  have  by  virtue  of 
various  official  posts  been  very  closely  associated  with 
him.  His  views  have  not  always  been  accepted  by  all 
those  around  this  table  any  more  than  we  all  of  us 
now  agree  upon  solutions  to  the  basic  problems  before 
us.  Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  there  would  be 
common  agreement  as  to  his  genuine  desire  for  peace, 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  solving  the  problems 
dividing  us,  his  courage,  his  dedication  to  what  he 
thought  was  right,  and  his  determination  to  accept 
the  demands  which  were  placed  upon  his  own  physical 
strength. 

What  constitutes  greatness  may  be  a  matter  for 
argument,  but  in  my  belief  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  a  great  man,  a  good  man,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  him  for  so  long  and  to  have 
enjoyed  his  friendship. 

There  is,  I  think,  among  all  of  us  around  this  table 
a  sense  of  poignancy  in  this  meeting  because  we  know 
that  he  had  very  much  hoped  to  have  taken  part  in 
it  himself. 

Therefore,  with  a  profound  sense  of  sympathy  for 
Mrs.  Dulles  and  for  the  United  States  administration 
and  for  the  whole  American  people,  I  say  today  how 
much  we,  the  British  delegation,  regret  his  passing. 

Andrei  Gromyko  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

To  you,  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
I  would  like  to  express  once  again,  utilizing  our  meet- 
ing for  so  doing,  our  deep  sympathy  on  the  passing 
away  of  the  former  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  have  known  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  for  some  15  years.     Thank  you. 


In  concluding  the  session,  Secretary  Herter  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  statements  made  and  said 
that  these  statements  would  be  conveyed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  Mrs.  Dulles. 


ment  of  the  French  Republic,  each  in  his  own  zone  of 
occupation,  and  also  jointly,  in  matters  affecting  Ger- 
many as  a  whole,  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the 
supreme  organ  of  control  constituted  under  the  present 
Agreement. 

It  also  provides,  with  respect  to  Berlin  (article 
7(a)): 


An  Inter- Allied  Governing  Authority  (Komendatura) 
consisting  of  four  Commandants,  one  from  each  Power, 
appointed  by  their  respective  Commanders-in-Chief,  will 
be  established  to  direct  jointly  the  administration  of  the 
"Greater  Berlin"  area.  Each  of  the  Commandants  will 
serve  in  rotation,  in  the  position  of  Chief  Commandant, 
as  head  of  the  Inter-Allied  Governing  Authority. 

It  is  clear  from  these  agreements  that  Berlin 
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was  treated  as  an  area  entirely  separate  from  any 
of  the  zones  of  occupation  and  the  supreme  au- 
thority which  each  commander  in  chief  exercised 
in  his  zone  was  in  Berlin  replaced  by  a  joint  au- 
thority shared  by  all  four  commanders  in  chief 
and  which  was  exercised  through  the  Kom- 
mandatura. 

Soviets  Support  Agreement 

Although  proof  in  support  of  this  obvious 
conclusion  is  unnecessary,  the  records  of  the 
European  Advisory  Commission  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  these  agreements  to  be  as  I 
have  stated.  For  example,  on  June  29,  1944,  the 
Soviet  representative  submitted  a  draft  protocol 
in  the  Commission  which  defined  the  proposed 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation  in  detail,  specifically 
excepted  Berlin  therefrom,  and  provided  a  special 
system  of  occupation  for  the  city.  I  am  able  to 
make  copies  of  this  proposal  available  to  the  dele- 
gations which  desire  them. 

Statements  of  the  Soviet  representative  in  the 
Commission  meetings  confirm  the  meaning  of  the 
agreements.  On  July  5,  1944,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative said : 

By  the  Soviet  proposal,  Berlin  was  to  be  jointly  occu- 
pied. For  this  purpose  it  would  be  divided  into  three 
zones.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing, it  would  be  provided  in  the  protocol  that  there 
should  be  a  joint  tripartite  administration  of  the  Berlin 
area.  It  was  obvious  that  the  services  of  the  Berlin  area 
should  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  not  piecemeal  by  three 
separate  authorities.  This  applied,  for  example,  to  the 
city  transport  (trams,  underground)  and  the  water  and 
electricity  supply.  The  main  power  stations  or  the  main 
water  supply  might,  for  example,  be  located  in  one  partic- 
ular zone. 

For  this  reason,  a  joint  governing  authority  and  a  joint 
technical  machinery  had  been  proposed  that  the  common 
services  and  utilities  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
three  allies  and  used  in  their  interests  on  equal  terms. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
main  purpose  for  which  the  troops  would  be  in  Berlin 
was  military  occupation. 

Soviet  Disruptions  of  Quadripartite  Control 

The  quadripartite  control  of  Berlin  was  dis- 
rupted on  July  1,  1948,  when  the  Soviets  an- 
nounced they  would  no  longer  take  part  in  meet- 
ings of  the  Kommandatura.     By   this  date,  of 


course,  the  Soviet  Union  had  begun  the  blockade 
of  Berlin. 

Since  that  time  the  Kommandatura  has  con- 
tinued to  function  on  a  tripartite  basis.  The  So- 
viets have,  in  violation  of  their  agreements,  set  up 
and  maintained  a  separate  regime  in  the  sector 
of  Berlin  occupied  by  them. 

The  action  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  withdrawing 
from  the  joint  administration  of  the  city  in  breach 
of  their  obligations  has  not  and  cannot  affect  the 
status  of  Greater  Berlin  as  an  area  under  joint 
occupation  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  other  areas  in  Germany.  The  right  of  the 
Four  Powers  to  be  in  occupation  of  Berlin  derives 
fundamentally  from  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  Germany  and  the  assumption  of  supreme  au- 
thority by  the  Four  Powers  on  June  5, 1945.  One 
of  the  Four  Powers  acting  unilaterally  could  not 
impair  the  rights  of  the  other  three. 

The  corollary  to  these  undeniable  facts  is  that 
all  of  the  territory  of  Greater  Berlin  was  and  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  territory  over 
which  the  Soviet  Union  asserts  the  so-called 
German  Democratic  Republic  exercises  control. 

The  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic  is 
entirely  the  creation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has 
no  authority  except  that  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  has  no  mandate  except  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  cannot,  therefore,  have  some- 
thing which  the  Soviet  Union  is  powerless  to  give 
it.  And  nothing  would  be  more  self-evident  than 
that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  by  itself  dispose  of 
the  territory  of  Greater  Berlin  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
confirmed  in  its  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  recog- 
nizes these  facts  in  its  dealings  with  the  sector  of 
Berlin  which  it  occupies. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  for  example,  that  the  East 
German  law  of  September  24,  1958,  concerning 
elections  to  the  Peoples'  Chamber  of  the  so-called 
German  Democratic  Republic  provides  for  a  dif- 
ferent and  limited  status  with  respect  to  the  66 
representatives  of  East  Berlin  to  that  Chamber. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  laws  enacted  in 
the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic  are 
not  regarded  even  by  the  East  German  authorities 
as  automatically  becoming  law  in  East  Berlin.  A 
special  procedure  is  followed  to  make  the  laws 
applicable,  as  is  entirely  clear  from  documents 
readily  available. 

In  addition,  it  is  well  known  that  as  a  practical 
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matter  the  Greater  Berlin  area  has,  in  fact,  been 
recognized  as  an  area  different  from  the  area  of 
the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic.  For 
example,  whereas  checkpoint  controls  are  main- 
tained between  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany, 
there  is  freedom  of  movement  within  Greater 
Berlin. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  legal 
j  obstacles  to  the  reunification  of  Berlin,  which  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  cited,  do  not  really 
exist.  If  he  is  prepared  to  do  so,  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  a  discussion  of  our  detailed  proposals, 
which  would  make  clear  their  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Berlin. 

ARRIVAL  STATEMENTS,  MAY  27  » 

Secretary  Herter 

I  return  from  the  Foreign  Ministers  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva  to  attend  the  funeral  services  for 
my  great  predecessor,  John  Foster  Dulles.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  of  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  have  flown  with  me  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union  haAre  understandingly  agreed  to  recess  the 
Geneva  conference  for  2  days  so  that  all  four  of 
us  could  pay  our  homage  to  the  statesman  who 
fought  so  courageously  for  peace  with  justice. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  has  made 
only  small  progress  after  more  than  2  weeks  of 
discussion.  This  accords  with  the  realistic  esti- 
mate I  gave  in  my  report  to  the  Nation  on  May 
7."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  each  side  has  now 
a  better  idea  of  the  other's  thinking. 

I  shall  return  tomorrow  [May  28]  to  Geneva 
with  my  colleagues  of  France,  the  United  King- 

I  dom,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  my  hope  that 
in  the  negotiating  sessions  that  lie  ahead  sufficient 

i  progress  can  be  made  to  justify  the  United  States 

j  in  going  to  a  summit  conference. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Lloyd 

It  is  a  sad  thing  for  me  that  the  occasion  of  this 
visit  to  Washington  should  be  to  attend  the  fu- 


neral of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  John  Foster 
Dulles. 

I  remember  many  occasions  during  the  past  2 
years  when  he  has  welcomed  me  here  at  this  air- 
field. I  come  here  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  whole  British 
people  to  pay  our  tribute  to  a  great  man — a  fine 
man — and  to  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Dulles,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  add  to  that  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss. 


French  Foreign  Minister  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville 

I  would  like  to  say  how  deeply  the  French 
Government  and  the  French  people  share  the  sor- 
row of  Mrs.  John  Foster  Dulles,  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  of  the  American  people. 
I  think  it  is  proper  that  the  Foreign  Ministers 
Conference  in  Geneva  should  have  recessed  for  a 
short  time  to  let  us,  thanks  to  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  Secretary  Herter,  come  to  Washington 
to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  John  Foster  Dulles.  This 
will  be  done,  for  my  part,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
long  friendship  which  unites  France  and  the 
United  States  and  to  the  strengthening  of  which 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  contributed  so  much. 


STATEMENT  BY  JAMES  C.  HAGERTY,  MAY  28  s 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  28 

This  morning  the  President,  with  Secretary 
Herter  present,  received  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  President  said 
that  he  had  followed  the  Geneva  conference  pro- 
ceedings with  close  attention,  remaining  in  con- 
stant contact  with  Secretary  Herter.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  thorough  exchange  of 
views  that  is  taking  place  there  would  lead  to  a 
better  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us  in  Europe.  He,  of  course, 
stressed  the  necessity  of  finding  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  our  problems. 

The  President  likewise  expressed  the  hope  that 
on  their  return  to  Geneva  the  Foreign  Ministers 


'Made  at  Washington  National  Airport  (press  release 
367). 
4  Bulletin  of  May  25, 1959,  p.  735. 


5  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Mr.  Hagerty,  who  is 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 
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would  be  able  to  achieve  that  measure  of  progress 
which  would  make  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Heads 
of  Government  desirable  and  useful. 


DEPARTURE  STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY 
HERTER,  MAY  28  « 

We  are  about  to  leave  for  Geneva  for  a  resump- 
tion of  the  Four  Power  talks  which  have  been 
taking  place  there  in  an  effort  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  German  situation. 
Until  now  we  have  merely  exchanged  views  with 
respect  to  our  particular  proposals  and  we  have 
not  found  any  specific  points  on  which  one  might 
say  we  could  reach  agreement.  However,  as  we 
leave  Washington  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  will 
be  traveling  together  by  plane,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  during  the  exchanges  that  will  be  taking 
place  during  this  trip  we  may  perhaps  find  some 
more  hopeful  avenues  of  accord  which  we  can  de- 
velop when  we  get  to  Geneva. 

I  have  never  been  overoptimistic  with  respect 
to  the  outcome  of  these  conversations.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  still  have  hopes  that  we  can  find 
sufficient  progress  as  a  result  of  our  discussions 
to  justify  accomplishment  within  the  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference  itself  and  fruitful  avenues 
to  be  pursued  at  a  later  summit  conference. 


taken  by  the  NATO  countries.  This  criticism  has 
already  been  effectively  answered  by  the  communi- 
que of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of  May  7  and 
by  the  note  of  the  United  States  of  May  8.1  We 
see  no  need  for  carrying  on  the  correspondence. 

This  decision  by  NATO  countries,  which  is,  of 
course,  not  new,  that  they  cannot  rely  for  their 
defense  on  arms  of  the  preatomic  age  while  Soviet 
forces  are  being  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
weapons  is  not  in  any  sense  a  threat  to  the  peace, 
as  the  Soviet  Government  alleges.  It  is  rather 
the  continued  misrepresentation  of  the  motives 
which  underlie  this  decision  that  adds  to  inter- 
national tension. 

We  share  the  view  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment expresses  in  its  note  that  actions  which  cause 
tension  should  be  avoided  at  this  time  when  im- 
portant negotiations  are  under  way  in  Geneva. 
In  this  connection  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  So- 
viet Government  would  cease  its  threats  of  uni- 
lateral action  with  regard  to  the  problems  under 
discussion — threats  which  have  been  repeated 
within  the  past  few  days  by  high  Soviet  spokesmen. 
As  Secretary  of  State  Herter  has  made  clear  in 
Geneva,  such  threats  can  scarcely  improve  the 
chances  of  successful  negotiations  at  any  level. 

TEXT  OF  SOVIET  NOTE 


U.S.  Calls  on  Soviets  To  Cease 
Threats  of  Unilateral  Action 

Following  is  a  statement  made  to  news  cor- 
respondents on  May  25  by  Lincoln  White,  Chief 
of  the  News  Division,  concerning  a  Soviet  note 
of  May  23  which  again  criticises  measures  for 
modernizing  NATO  defenses,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  Soviet  note. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WHITE 

I  have  a  statement  on  the  Soviet  note  of  May 
23.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Soviet  note  of 
May  23.  It  repeats  Soviet  criticism  of  the  legiti- 
mate defense  measures  which  have  been  under- 


*  Made  at  Washington  National  Airport  upon  departure 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  for  resumption  of  the  Geneva  talks 
(press  release  374)- 
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Unofficial  translation 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  of  America  and  referring  to 
the  Embassy's  note  No.  958  of  May  8,  1959,  has  the  honor 
on  instruction  of  its  Government  to  state  the  following. 

In  the  note  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  April  21s  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  drawn  to  information  which  has 
appeared  recently  that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
taking  measures  to  hasten  the  nuclear  and  missile  arma- 
ment of  certain  countries — members  of  NATO,  and  to 
speed  up  the  implementation  of  plans  for  locating  mis- 
sile bases  on  the  territories  of  these  countries.  The  So- 
viet Government  has  observed  that  measures  of  this 
kind  in  relation  to  certain  NATO  countries,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  will  involve 
extremely  dangerous  consequences  for  the  cause  of  peace 
and  are  incompatible  with  those  tasks  which  stand  be- 
fore the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  the  con- 
ference at  the  summit. 

As  is  apparent  from  the  note  of  the  U.S.  Embassy,  the 
fact  of  the  implementation  of  the  above-mentioned  meas- 


1  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  May  25,  1959,  p.  739. 
a  IUd.,  p.  741. 
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ures  is  not  denied.  In  its  note  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  essence  openly  declares  its 
intention  also  in  the  future  to  carry  on  a  policy  of  equip- 
ping with  nuclear  and  missile  weapons  the  countries  of 
NATO  and  in  the  first  rank  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  The  supply  of  these  weapons  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  where  militarism  and  revenge 
aspirations  are  being  strongly  revived,  represents  in  it- 
self a  threat  to  the  security  of  European  states  and  a 
direct  challenge  to  all  peace-loving  peoples. 

In  the  note  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  an  attempt  is  made 
to  portray  these  measures  as  defensive,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  they  have  not  been  timed  especially  for  the  Con- 
ference of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  "are  a  result 
of  long-term  NATO  policy."  However,  this  does  not 
change  the  aggressive  essence  of  the  said  measures  and, 
therefore,  they  not  only  cannot  serve  the  objectives  of 
improving  the  international  situation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  lead  to  a  serious  aggravation  of  the  relations 
between  countries. 

Surprise  also  results  from  the  attempt  contained  in 
the  note  of  the  Embassy  to  regard  the  proposals  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  and  on  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  Berlin 
question  as  supposedly  directed  toward  an  aggravation 
of  the  situation  and  in  this  way  to  draw  attention  away 
from  the  measures  of  the  Western  Powers  for  the  crea- 
tion of  ever  new  bases  of  missile  and  nuclear  weapons, 
which  really  lead  to  a  worsening  between  the  relations 
between  states.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prove  that  at 
a  time  when  the  Soviet  proposals  set  as  their  goal  the 
normalization  of  the  situation  in  Central  Europe  and  the 
elimination  of  the  threat  of  the  outbreak  of  a  military 
conflict  in  this  area  the  measures  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  by  thus  poison- 
ing the  international  atmosphere,  are  leading  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  war  danger. 

The  Soviet  Government  again  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  consider  the 
views  expressed  in  the  present  note  and  will  refrain  from 
actions  which  lead  to  an  increase  in  international  ten- 
sion. This  is  especially  important  at  the  present  moment 
when  our  states  have  entered  into  a  period  of  negotia- 
tions for  the  solution  of  the  sharpest  international  prob- 
lems in  the  interest  of  strengthening  peace  and  assuring 
security. 

Moscow,  May  23, 1959 


U.S.  Deplores  Soviet  Threats 
Against  Greece,  Italy,  and  Iran 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  878  dated  May  29 

During  his  visit  to  Albania,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  continued  the  Soviet  propaganda  cam- 


paign of  threats  against  free  nations,  with 
particular  reference  to  Greece  and  Italy.  More- 
over, he  is  reported  to  have  called  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Greece  from  NATO  and  to  have  heaped 
abuse  on  Italy  for  its  decision  to  adjust  its  de- 
fense to  modern  needs. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  reported  to  have  said  with 
respect  to  Greece  that  the  people  of  every  coun- 
try "should  decide  for  themselves  what  system 
they  want  to  have."  He  should  recognize  that 
this  right  extends  to  the  right  of  free  people  every- 
where to  decide  for  themselves  the  nature  of 
their  own  defense  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the 
kind  of  threats  which  now  rain  down  upon  Greece 
and  Italy  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  Albania  and 
upon  Iran  from  Soviet  propaganda  media. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
one  of  unswerving  support  for  these  free  nations. 
It  regards  any  threat  against  them  as  a  matter  of 
mutual  concern. 

The  United  States  Government  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  most  recently  on  May  25,1  that  the 
use  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  threats  which 
appear  deliberately  designed  to  heighten  inter- 
national tensions  can  scarcely  improve  the  chances 
of  successful  negotiations  at  any  level.  It  regrets 
that,  at  a  time  when  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
are  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  at  Geneva,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  intensifying  its  propaganda  campaign  of 
threats  against  nations  which,  by  their  own  free 
decisions,  are  taking  adequate  measures  for  the 
defense  of  their  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. 


Admiral  Foster  To  Represent 
United  States  at  IAEA 

The  Senate  on  May  21  confirmed  Paul  F.  Foster 
to  be  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  363  dated  May  26. 


1  See  p.  866. 
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East  Germany:  Puppet  Government 


by  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr. 

Director  of  Intelligence  and  Research  1 


On  this  eve  of  Armed  Forces  Day,  as  we  salute 
our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  here  at  home 
and  overseas,  I  know  you  share  with  me,  and 
with  free  people  everywhere,  the  longing  for  a 
durable  peace.  Unfortunately  the  values  we 
cherish — individual  dignity,  religious  and  poli- 
tical freedom,  economic  well-being — do  not  re- 
main inviolate  simply  because  we  wish  it  so.  In- 
escapably from  time  to  time  the  ideals  of  men 
and  their  institutions  undergo  vigorous  and  criti- 
cal testing.  Certainly  no  more  demanding  test 
has  confronted  us — as  it  has  for  more  than  a 
decade — than  the  hostility  of  the  ambitious,  ag- 
gressive, and  heavily  armed  Sino-Soviet  bloc, 
dedicated  as  it  is  to  the  premise  that  the  future 
belongs  to  communism.  With  the  whole  world 
as  its  proclaimed  goal,  international  communism 
stands  as  the  greatest  moral  and  physical  peril 
in  our  history.  Thus,  never  before  has  it  been 
more  imperative  that  we  achieve  a  thoroughly 
united  effort  by  the  military  and  civilian  power 
of  our  Nation.  Only  through  joint,  cooperative 
action  may  we  meet  and  overcome  this  formidable 
challenge. 

Fortunately  action  of  this  sort  is  characteristic 
of  the  United  States.  Our  President  is  at  the 
same  time  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Chief  Executive  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. I  am  happy  to  think  that  our  joint  action 
finds  concrete  expression  in  my  presence  here 
today,  bringing  a  pledge  of  cooperation  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  our  symbolic  union  of  the 
armed  services  and  the  civil  authorities  in  to- 
morrow's ceremonies. 


1  Address  made  at  Langley  Air   Force  Base,  Va.,  on 
May  15  (press  release  334). 


Let  me  turn  to  another  important  factor  in  the 
strength  of  our  country — a  factor  that  it  is 
especially  appropriate  to  emphasize  here  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  One  of  the  chief 
bases  of  our  national  unity  and  of  the  freedom 
and  progress  that  characterize  our  society  is  our 
representative  system  of  government.  It  is  with 
no  small  pride  that  we  in  Virginia  recall  the  con- 
tribution to  American  democracy  made  by  our 
Revolutionary  forebears  and  by  following  gen- 
erations of  our  fellow  Virginians. 

Never  has  this  heritage  been  more  critically  im- 
portant than  now.  As  our  environment  grows 
increasingly  complex,  as  the  potentialities  for 
political  and  social  control  by  government  become 
stronger,  the  problem  of  creating  and  maintain- 
ing institutions  which  truly  advance  individual 
freedom  and  dignity  becomes  more  pressing.  In 
our  own  case,  and  in  the  entire  Western  World, 
individual  liberty  has  been  strengthened  and  in- 
dividual dignity  has  been  enhanced.  No  doubt 
government  in  the  modern  world  has  constantly 
extended  its  influence  on  the  individual's  well- 
being;  it  follows  that  the  measure  of  a  govern- 
ment's legitimacy  can  only  be  the  degree  to  which 
it  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  those  it  governs. 
Fortunately  for  us  the  architects  and  builders  of 
our  United  States  have  constructed  a  system  of 
government  clearly  dedicated  through  its  repre- 
sentative character  to  the  welfare  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  social  and  political 
institutions  are  shaped  solely  for  the  gain  of  a 
dictatorship,  liberty  and  dignity  are  destroyed. 
At  this  very  time  when  we  are  meeting  together 
here,  there  is  a  meeting  going  on  in  Geneva  that 
sharpens  this  contrast  between  nations  that  share 
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a  heritage  of  freedom  and  those  that  are  totali- 
tarian dictatorships.  I  think  it  might  be  appro- 
priate this  evening  for  us  to  consider  one  of  the 
puppet  governments  that  has  been  set  up  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Communist  bloc — a  government 
which  shows  what  those  rulers  are  working  to 
foist  on  free  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Let 
us  look  at  the  so-called  "German  Democratic  Re- 
public," where  a  puppet  regime  seeks  to  control 
and  dominate  all  aspects  of  life,  in  politics,  busi- 
ness, art,  and  social  activity. 

Communist  Puppets 

At  Geneva  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Herter, 
is  now  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
problems  that  result  from  the  continued  artificial 
division  of  Germany.2  The  United  States  has 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  issues 
peacefully,  and  it  hopes,  as  Secretary  Herter  has 
said,  that  the  talks  "will  prove  to  be  businesslike 
negotiations  and  not  a  propaganda  exercise." 3 
Given  the  long  list  of  broken  pledges  by  the 
Soviets,  the  allied  West  has  wisely  adopted  a  firm 
"I'm  from  Missouri"  position. 

German  advisers  from  West  and  East — from 
the  German  Federal  Republic  and  from  the  so- 
called  "German  Democratic  Republic" — are 
present  to  assist  the  four  Foreign  Ministers.  The 
Soviet  Union  claims  that  both  sets  of  Germans 
should  attend  the  conference  as  full-fledged  par- 
ticipants, representing  what  the  Russians  call 
the  "two  German  states." 

As  a  first  step  in  examining  the  character  of 
the  East  German  regime,  let  us  have  a  brief  look 
at  the  backgrounds  of  the  "advisers"  who  have 
alleged  that  they  represent  the  national  interests 
of  the  17  million  Germans  who  live  in  the  Soviet 
Zone.    Of  the  four  principal  "advisers,"  two  are 
Soviet  citizens;  the  third  was  educated  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  is  married  to  a  Soviet  citizen. 
Only  the  fourth  has  a  reasonably  German  back- 
ground, but  he  is  manifestly  cast  in  the  role  of 
window  dressing  and  very  seldom  heard  from. 
You  may  well  ask,  "How  can  such  men  profess 
I  to  represent  the  aspirations  of  a  people  who  want 
I  to  reunify  their  country  and  exercise  national 
self-determination,  to  choose  their  form  of  gov- 


a  See  p.  859. 

'  Bulletin  of  May  25, 1959,  p.  735. 


ernment,  their  own  social  and  economic  system?" 
The  obvious  answer  is  that  they  don't.  What  they 
do  represent  is  a  credo  out  of  Moscow  and  alle- 
giance not  to  the  German  people  but  an  allegiance 
to  communism  and  to  the  Kremlin.  What  they 
value  is,  in  their  own  words,  "unbreakable  friend- 
ship and  deep  love  of  the  Socialist  Soviet  Union, 
of  the  Liberation  Army  (that  is,  the  Red  army), 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  and  to 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union."  This 
language  speaks  for  itself. 

The  self-styled  German  Democratic  Republic, 
when  established  in  October  1949,  was  justified 
by  the  Russian  and  German  Communists  as  a  "re- 
sponse" to  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  West  Germany.  As  a  response  it  was  strik- 
ingly inadequate.  For  proclamation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  in  September  1949  followed  on  dem- 
ocratic elections  and  a  democratically  adopted 
constitution.  In  East  Germany  neither  free  elec- 
tions nor  free  discussion  preceded  the  formation 
of  the  regime.  The  entire  process  was  manipu- 
lated from  the  Kremlin  to  orbit  another  satellite 
in  the  Soviet  system.  I  want  to  emphasize  how 
completely  artificial  the  East  German  regime  is. 
This  mockery  of  a  government  was  arbitrarily  in- 
stalled and  is  forcibly  maintained.  There  is  no 
background,  either  in  historical  precedent  or  in- 
ternational agreement,  for  any  separate  form  of 
government  in  East  Germany. 

Following  World  War  II  the  declared  purposes 
of  the  Allied  Powers — Western  and  Soviet — with 
regard  to  Germany  were  (1)  denazification,  (2) 
prevention  of  the  rebirth  of  aggressive  forces,  and 
(3)  assistance  to  the  German  people  in  recover- 
ing their  national  self-respect  and  standing  in  the 
community  of  free  nations.  But,  long  before 
1945  and  the  Potsdam  conference,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  already  cynically  set  to  work  to  make 
Germany  a  Russian  puppet.  It  selected,  trained, 
and  repatriated  persons  who  are  today  the  po- 
litical and  military  leaders  in  East  Germany. 

Conspicuous  among  them  and  typical  of  these 
people,  Wilhelm  Pieck,  President  of  the  East  Ger- 
man regime,  has  been  a  Communist  since  his  early 
youth.  Walter  Ulbricht,  First  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  is  a  Communist,  was  long  a  colonel  in 
the  Red  army,  and  is  probably  still  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen. Ulbricht  was  the  prime  mover  in  engineer- 
ing the  phony  National  Committee  for  Free  Ger- 
many, which  later  was  the  instrument  for  the 
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Communist  takeover.  Another  is  Hilda  Benja- 
min, "Red  Hilda,"  a  Communist  who  lived  the 
World  War  II  years  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  is 
now  Minister  of  Justice,  or — as  the  Germans  pre- 
fer— "Minister  of  Injustice." 

With  the  help  of  puppets  like  these,  the  Rus- 
sians then  proceeded  to  impose  the  present  regime 
upon  the  helpless  East  Germans.  As  the  upris- 
ings of  June  1953  demonstrated,  the  regime  could 
and  can  be  maintained  only  by  force.  There  are 
22  Soviet  military  divisions  still  in  East  Ger- 
many. While  these  divisions  play  their  main  role 
in  the  larger  Soviet  strategy  toward  Europe,  they 
have  also  been  an  indispensable  mainstay  to  the 
regime  while  it  built  up  its  own  instruments  of 
forcible  repression.  Here  we  see  the  Soviet  con- 
tribution toward  self-determination,  toward  let- 
ting the  German  people  solve  their  own  problems ! 

East  German  Constitution  a  Dead  Letter 

The  East  Germans  do  have  a  constitution. 
Among  its  principles  are  some  that  have  a  real 
democratic  ring — until  we  catch  the  echo  from 
the  pious  words  of  the  constitution  "granted"  the 
Russian  people  by  Stalin.  Article  6,  for  example, 
speaks  of  the  "exercise  of  democratic  rights"; 
article  8  of  "personal  liberty" ;  article  9  of  freedom 
of  expression  and  assembly ;  and  article  14  of  the 
"right  of  trade  unions  to  strike."  But  this  con- 
stitution is  no  living  instrument  like  our  own. 
Its  principles  remain  a  dead  letter.  Indeed, 
when  the  regime,  with  active  aid  from  Soviet  mil- 
itary forces,  bloodily  suppressed  the  uprisings  of 
1953,  every  one  of  these  provisions  was  violated. 
There  were  no  illusions  about  the  value  of  these 
hollow  promises  in  the  minds  of  the  patriotic 
heroes  at  that  time  who  defended  themselves  with 
stones  against  Russian  tanks.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  spirit  of  these  heroes  is  still  alive  ? 

The  constitution  provides  also  for  equal,  uni- 
versal, direct,  and  secret  elections.  But  who  are 
the  people  allowed  to  vote  for  ?  Only  groups  that 
meet  the  Communist  specifications  may  nominate 
candidates,  and  at  each  election  the  voter  is  of- 
fered only  a  single  list  of  candidates  without 
choice  of  party.  He  cannot  even  vote  "No"  but 
to  object  must  publicly  refuse  to  drop  his  ballot 
in  the  box — with  obvious  consequences.  This  sys- 
tem has  produced  99  percent  majorities,  like  those 
which  have  so  long  been  a  routine  in  the  Soviet 
Union.    It  is  the  inventors  of  this  system,  by  the 


way,  who  so  loudly  criticize  the  "mechanical  ma- 
jorities" of  the  West  in  the  United  Nations ! 

One  might  wonder  why  the  regime  bothers  to 
hold  elections  at  all.  They  are  but  a  semblance  of 
the  democratic  process,  representing  no  more  than 
a  political  "con"  game.  To  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  population  they  are  the  ultimate  in 
intellectual  humiliation.  To  the  regime,  however, 
they  add  one  more  means  of  inflicting  discipline. 

Why  the  U.S.  Doesn't  Recognize  East  Germany 


I  have  talked  at  some  length  about  the  political 
complexion  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  the 
unrepresentative  character  of  its  regime,  and  the 
complete  dependence  of  that  regime  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  this  record  of  unresponsiveness 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  we  in  the  Department 
of  State  are  sometimes  asked,  "Why  doesn't  the 
United  States  recognize  East  Germany  ?  We  rec- 
ognize West  Germany,  don't  we?" 

The  fundamental  reason  for  not  recognizing  the 
"German  Democratic  Republic"  is  that  it  simply 
is  not  a  national  entity.  It  is,  to  repeat,  an  arti- 
ficial regime  created  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  im- 
posed in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  military  occupation 
because  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  able  to 
dominate  all  of  Germany.  The  Federal  Republic 
of  West  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  separate  German  state  but  is  a  tem- 
porary and  partial  federation  which  will  be  dis- 
solved when  a  constitution  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment for  the  whole  German  people  comes  into 
force.  The  Federal  Republic,  with  a  population 
of  50  million,  is  accepted  as  the  international 
spokesman  for  the  entire  German  population  by 
all  the  non- Communist  countries  of  the  world. 
Our  recognition  of  the  "German  Democratic  Re- 
public" would  mean  our  acceptance  of  the  Com- 
munist thesis  that  Germany  is  not  one  but  two 
nations;  it  would  mean,  moreover,  abandoning 
the  population  to  communism. 

In  its  unremitting  campaign  to  control  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  the  East  German  people,  the  regime 
goes  to  extraordinary  lengths.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  its  attention  to  detail.  For  many 
years  the  Duden  reference  dictionary  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  one  classical  authority  for  Ger- 
many on  the  usage  and  meaning  of  words.  To- 
day, in  the  Soviet  Zone,  a  second  Duden  has 
appeared.    Even  this  homely  device  has  been  used 
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to  distort  the  simple  and  traditional  meanings  of 
Western  concepts.  Democracy,  for  example,  is 
defined  as  "a  form  of  government,  the  nature  of 
which  is  determined  by  whatever  class  is  in 
power."  Individualism  is  "self-interest  without 
any  consideration  for  society."  To  enlighten  is 
"to  instruct  politically."  The  word  "atheism," 
which  was  defined  originally  as  simply  "denial  of 
the  existence  of  God,"  is  given  a  new  twist  as 
"scientifically  founded  denial  of  the  existence  of 
God." 

On  a  very  different  plane,  religion  is  opposed 
by  the  regime,  as  it  is,  to  be  sure,  by  all  Com- 
munists. The  latest  attack  has  taken  the  form  of 
a  ceremony,  a  confirmation  of  the  young — but  con- 
firmation in  atheism !  Available  evidence,  clearly 
shows  that  soon  no  boy  or  girl  will  be  able  to  enter 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  until  he  or  she 
has  received  this  confirmation. 

Or  take  the  law.  Courts  of  so-called  "justice" 
make  a  mockery  in  East  Germany  of  due  process, 
rules  of  evidence,  and  rights  of  defense  counsel. 
Their  nature  was  clearly  revealed  less  than  a 
month  ago  when  five  Dresden  university  students, 
aged  18  to  21,  were  given  prison  sentences  totaling 
371^  years  at  hard  labor  for  allegedly  promoting 
"antistate"  activities  on  their  campus.  Observers 
reported  that  the  trial  judge  repeatedly  attempted 
to  influence  the  students  in  their  answers  and  that 
you  couldn't  tell  the  defense  attorney  from  the 
prosecutor. 

Such  demoralizing  and  evil  practices  will  in 
time  pave  the  way  for  weakening  and  under- 
mining the  regime.  As  injustice  continues — in 
the  churches,  the  schools,  the  trade  unions,  the 
business  community — the  regime  will  be  the  loser. 
The  freedom  to  work,  to  worship,  and  to  study 
as  one  chooses  is  indivisible.  History  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  the  futility  of  attempts 
at  infringement  of  these  inherent  rights. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  well  to 
pause  in  pressing  its  unreasonable  and  unwar- 
ranted demands  on  Berlin — to  hesitate  in  urging 
its  puppet  regime  to  impose  still  further  burdens 
on  its  subjects.  The  Soviet  leaders  might  well 
ask  themselves  what  is  to  prevent  the  East  Ger- 
man people  from  rising  again  as  they  did  in  1953 


and  with  greater  force  demanding  their  rights 
and  freedom. 

The  most  eloquent  testimony  of  a  people  in 
despair  is  told  by  the  refugees  who  reach  the 
West.  These  are  the  people  of  whom  it  has  been 
said:  "They  vote  with  their  feet."  In  10  years 
3  million  Germans — teachers,  physicians,  clergy- 
men, engineers,  laborers,  even  state  officials — have 
fled  from  the  Soviet  Zone.  Many  of  you  may 
recently  have  seen  and  heard  some  of  these  people 
tell  their  stories  on  television.  The  refugees  are 
welcomed  by  the  West,  and  each  arrival  is  a  loss 
for  the  Communists. 

West's  Determination  To  Stand  Firm 

These  considerations  make  it  all  the  more  urgent 
to  settle  the  problem  of  Germany  in  a  way  that 
will  insure  German  reunification  in  peace  and 
freedom.  Secretary  Herter  and  his  Western  col- 
leagues at  Geneva  are  approaching  this  problem 
with  a  clear  determination  to  advance  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom  by  first  standing  firmly  by 
the  West's  obligations  in  Berlin.  Armed  Forces 
Day  symbolizes  for  us  the  military  strength  we 
possess  to  support  this  firmness.  Provided  we  all 
play  our  part,  military  and  civilian  together,  our 
diplomacy  can  effectively  give  expression  to  our 
determination. 

President  Eisenhower,  as  you  know,  has  made 
clear  his  willingness,  if  progress  is  made  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers,  to  participate  in  a  Heads  of 
Government  meeting  to  further  the  cause  of  re- 
unification and  the  overriding  problem  of  Euro- 
pean security.  A  divided  Germany  is  a  problem 
which  extends  beyond  Europe  alone;  it  has  vital 
meaning  for  the  entire  world.  And,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said : 4 

"We  must  avoid  letting  fear  or  lack  of  con- 
fidence turn  us  from  the  course  that  self-respect, 
decency,  and  love  of  liberty  point  out.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  dissipate  the  creative  energies  of  our 
people,  upon  whom  our  real  security  rests.  This 
we  will  never  do." 


1  IMd.,  Apr.  6, 1959,  p.  467. 
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The  United  States  Role  in  the  World  Refugee  Year 


Following  is  a  statement  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  an  address  by  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr., 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs,  made  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Refugees  at  Washington,  B.C.,  on  May  21.x 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER' 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  21 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Refugees.  At  the  same 
time  I  want  you  to  know  how  gratified  I  am  that 
so  many  of  you  have  been  able  to  arrange  your 
busy  schedules  to  participate  in  this  meeting. 
From  it,  I  am  sure,  will  come  a  clear  concept  of 
our  country's  role  in  the  World  Refugee  Year. 

To  such  a  group  as  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  the  daily  problems  of  the  millions  of  dis- 
possessed people  around  the  world  whom  we  call 
"refugees."  You  are  well  aware  of  their  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  you  and  the  organizations  which 
many  of  you  represent  deserve  the  highest  praise 
for  what  you  have  done  and  what  you  are  now 
doing  to  help  these  refugees  and  to  keep  alive 
their  hope  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  response  of  the  American  people  to  the 
needs  of  the  homeless  and  the  outcast  has  always 
been  generous  and  timely.  Since  the  early  days 
of  nazism,  and  even  more  particularly  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  Americans  have  opened 
their  hearts  and  land  to  thousands  of  such  people. 

With  charity  and  understanding  the  American 


*For  a  White  House  announcement  and  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  Dean  of 
the  Washington  Cathedral  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  see  Bulletin  of  May 
18,  1959,  p.  709. 

'Read  by  Gerald  D.  Morgan,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
P  resident. 


people  have  welcomed  these  refugees  to  our  shores. 
Here  immigrants  have  traditionally  exchanged, 
their  despair  for  confidence  and  their  fears  for 
security.  Today  they  are  citizens ;  many  of  them 
own  their  own  homes ;  some  of  them  own  their  own' 
businesses ;  their  children  are  in  our  schools ;  and 
they,  as  families,  are  making  a  full  contribution; 
to  our  national  life. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  the  refugee  problem 
remains — acute  and  chronic — and  it  will  remain 
so  long  as  the  world  suffers  from  political  unrest 
and  aggression.  And  as  long  as  there  are  refu- 
gees, we  cannot  ignore  them. 

That  is  why  the  United  Nations,  with  the  close 
and  immediate  support  of  the  United  States, 
sponsored  the  World  Refugee  Year.  This  is  a 
year  to  focus  the  concern  and  the  ingenuity — and 
the  generosity — of  the  world  on  the  continuing 
problem  of  refugees.  Perhaps,  with  such  a  mo- 
bilization of  effort — as  in  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year — but  for  the  advancement  of  hu- 
manity rather  than  science,  it  may  even  be  pos- 
sible to  resolve  some  particular  refugee  problem. 
This  would  be  a  great  step  forward,  and  we  can 
all  hope  for  such  progress.  In  any  event  we  must 
further  our  efforts  to  create  lasting  international 
understanding  of  and  concern  for  this  problem, 
which  I  fear  will  be  with  us  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Now,  I  have  asked  you  to  come  together  to  share 
with  the  Government  your  experience,  your  judg- 
ment, and  your  insight  regarding  the  things 
which  should  be  done  and  how  best  to  do  them. 
The  task  of  refugee  care  is  not  one  for  govern- 
ments alone.  It  can  be  done  only  with  broad  and 
devoted  citizen  support.  As  leaders  in  your  own 
communities,  as  officers  of  private  groups,  I  know 
you  will  want  to  assume  the  greatest  possible  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  this  humanitarian  cause. 

Working  together,  I  am  confident  this  can,  and 
will,  be  a  useful  and  promising  meeting. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  HANES 

Press  release  346  dated  May  21 

Eefugee  problems  are  as  old  as  history.  The 
exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  the 
granting  of  asylum  by  the  Roman  Empire  to  Ger- 
manic tribes  beset  by  the  hordes  from  the  east, 
and  the  flight  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Huguenots 
to  our  own  country  are  known  to  all  of  us. 

The  refugee  has  always  symbolized  man's  in- 
humanity to  man,  just  as  he  has  also  symbolized 
the  individual's  search  for  freedom. 

The  middle  decades  of  the  20th  century,  there- 
fore, might  at  first  glance  not  seem  to  differ  in 
this  respect  from  all  previous  ages  of  history.  In 
fact,  two  things  make  our  era  very  different  in- 
deed. 

The  first  is  that  advances  in  modern  technology 
and  science  have  raised  the  efficiency  of  tyranny 
to  a  hitherto  undreamed  of  level.  More  people 
are  more  thoroughly  and  more  effectively  op- 
pressed in  more  ways  by  more  ruthless  political 
systems  than  has  ever  before  been  accomplished. 
The  Caesars  of  today  not  only  demand  the 
subjugation  of  the  body,  but  they  also  know 
how  to  achieve  the  slavery  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  soul.  As  a  result  the  number  of  refugees 
has  risen  to  a  flood  that  has  labeled  our  age  "the 
century  of  the  homeless  man." 

The  second  difference  today  is  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  civilization  has  advanced  to  the 
point  that  people  who  are  not  directly  affected 
are  nonetheless  willing  to  share  the  burdens  which 
refugees  carry  themselves  and  which  they  in- 
evitably bring  to  those  places  where  they  find 
refuge. 

The  refugee  problem  is  a  problem  of  masses  of 
people;  it  is  a  political  problem  and  an  economic 
problem,  and  a  problem  of  the  cold  war,  and  a 
problem  of  all  the  other  unhumanized  terms  which 
we  use  today  to  disguise  the  fact  that  we  are 
speaking  about  real  people.  But  the  problems 
of  refugees  are  the  problems  of  real  people — each 
of  them  an  individual  human  being. 

The  concerns  of  the  individual  have  always 
meant  much  to  us  in  America.  The  concept  of 
individual  dignity,  and  a  moral  obligation  to 
extend  it  throughout  the  world,  is  inherent  in 
every  basic  American  political  document.  Lin- 
coln, speaking  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
said  it  meant  "liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
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this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all 
future  time."  Quite  naturally,  therefore,  both 
the  American  people  and  their  Government  have 
devoted  vast  efforts  and  resources  in  seeking  the 
attainment  of  individual  dignity  both  at  home 
and  in  many  lands  abroad. 

These  traditional  American  concepts  of  liberty 
underlie  not  only  the  leading  role  which  the 
United  States  has  always  played  in  refugee  activ- 
ities but  form  a  basis  for  our  entire  foreign 
policy.  Former  Secretary  Dulles,  describing 
American  foreign  policy  in  January  of  this  year 
said,3 

At  a  time  when  war  involves  unacceptable  risks  for 
all  humanity,  we  work  to  build  a  stable  world  order. 
We  seek  for  general  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  in- 
dividual dignity  which  will  lead  to  the  spread  of  re- 
sponsible freedom  and  personal  liberty. 

A  19th  century  Hungarian  patriot,  Louis  Kos- 
suth, said : 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  identified  with  the  destinies 
of  humanity,  and  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  gains 
ground,  by  and  by  it  will  be  a  common  gain  to  all  who 
desire  it. 

Such  beliefs  were  the  genesis  of  the  World 
Refugee  Year. 

Creation  of  the  World  Refugee  Year 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
created  the  World  Refugee  Year  by  adopting  on 
December  5,  1958,  a  resolution 4  submitted  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  cosponsored  by  the  United 
States  and  eight  other  nations. 

The  United  Nations,  "convinced  of  the  need  to 
make  a  further  world-wide  effort  to  help  resolve 
the  world  refugee  problem,"  set  forth  two  pur- 
poses of  its  proposal :  to  focus  interest  on  the 
refugee  problem  and  to  encourage  additional  op- 
portunities for  permanent  refugee  solutions  on  a 
purely  humanitarian  basis  and  in  accordance  with 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  refugees  them- 
selves. Implicit  in  the  resolution  is  the  hope  that 
new  sources  of  help  for  refugees  will  be  found 
during  the  year — that  both  countries  and  seg- 
ments of  the  public  beyond  those  who  have  tradi- 
tionally supported  refugee  activities  will  be  stim- 
ulated to  understand — and  to  help. 


3  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2, 1959,  p.  151. 
*U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1285  (XIII). 
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The  General  Assembly  recognized  the  varied 
nature  of  the  refugee  problem,  and  of  ways  of 
attacking  it,  by  rejecting  any  centralized  direction 
of  the  World  Refugee  Year.  Instead,  each  mem- 
ber state  was  urged  to  cooperate  in  whatever  way 
it  deemed  most  suitable.  Significantly,  the  only 
"no"  votes  were  cast  by  Communist-bloc  nations. 

Many  countries  are  establishing  national  pro- 
grams for  the  World  Refugee  Year.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  is  serving  as  Patron  of  the  World 
Refugee  Year  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  leaders  of  the  Labor  and  Liberal 
Parties  have  accepted  roles  as  vice  chairmen  sig- 
nalizing all-party  support,  and  a  World  Refugee 
Year  Committee  has  been  established  and  has 
already  launched  a  major  fund  raising  drive. 

Among  others,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
China,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece,  the  Holy  See,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunisia,  and  Tur- 
key have  publicly  announced  plans  for  partic- 
ipation through  organized  programs  generally 
involving  joint  public-private  effort  and  contribu- 
tions. 

U.S.  Participation  in  Refugee  Aid  Programs 

President  Eisenhower  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1959, 
for  observance  of  the  World  Refugee  Year  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  pledged  the  support 
of  our  Government,  and  he  has  asked  all  citizens 
to  participate  in  the  programs  of  the  privately 
organized  United  States  Committee  for  Refugees 
and  the  many  voluntary  agencies  active  in  the 
refugee  field. 

As  we  speak  of  the  World  Refugee  Year,  I 
think  we  should  remember  that  every  year  since 
World  War  II  has  been  a  "refugee  year" — for 
the  refugees.  We  enthusiastically  support  this 
international  year  which,  we  hope,  will  bring  an 
ever  wider  awareness  of  and  sympathy  toward 
refugee  problems  throughout  the  world.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  we  can  take  quiet  pride  in  the 
constructive  international  leadership  which  our 
country  has  shown  in  all  the  other  "refugee  years" 
which  have  preceded  this  one. 

Since  1945  our  Government  has  spent  well  over 
a  billion  dollars  directly  on  refugee  programs. 

While  World  War  II  was  still  in  progress,  the 
United  States  played  a  leading  role  in  creating 
and  supporting  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
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habilitation  Administration,  which  had  as  one  of 
its  responsibilities  the  care  and  reestablishment 
of  displaced  persons  in  Western  Europe.  When 
it  became  apparent,  as  it  very  quickly  did,  that 
UNRRA's  primary  objective  of  repatriation  must 
not  be  carried  out  because  of  the  fear  and  hatred 
which  the  refugees  felt  toward  their  Communist 
former  homelands,  the  United  States  led  in  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization. IRO,  before  its  liquidation  in  1951,, 
helped  resettle  more  than  1  million  persons.  The 
United  States  contribution  to  the  refugee  pro- 
grams of  these  two  organizations  was  about  $300 
million. 

Nonetheless,  several  hundred  thousand  refugees  ! 
still  needing  aid  were  left  in  Europe.    This  group 
was    and    is    constantly    being   swelled    by    the 
thousands    more    fleeing    each   year   from   con- 
ditions which  are  intolerable  to  them.    Elsewhere 
in  the  world  the  Communist  subversion  of  China, 
the  Korean  war,  the  partition  of  Viet-Nam,  and, 
the  Israeli- Arab  conflict  created  other  refugees; 
numbering  in  the  millions,  most  of  whom  were 
without  resources  or  means  of  livelihood. 

Again  the  United  States  played  an  impressive 
role  in  assisting. 

We  have  given  strong  and  continuing  support 
to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  and  to  his  program  for  permanent  solu- 
tions for  the  refugees  under  his  mandate. 

The  United  Nations  has  assisted  more  than 
900,000  Arab  refugees  displaced  by  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war,  and  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed 70  percent  of  the  funds  for  this  effort — 
$219  million  to  date. 

The  United  Nations  Korean  Relief  Agency  took 
over  the  problem  of  the  refugees  from  north 
Korea.  The  United  States  contributed  nearly 
$100  million  directly  to  this  agency  and  spent, 
in  all,  close  to  $400  million  in  Korea  to  alleviate 
refugee  conditions. 

The  United  States  contributed  about  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  successful  resettlement  of  the  refugees 
in  Viet-Nam. 

Our  country  has  also  given  many  millions  of 
dollars  toward  assistance  to  the  Chinese  refugees 
in  Hong  Kong.  This  aid  has  been  channeled 
through  private  relief  agencies  and  the  British 
authorities  in  Hong  Kong  and  has  served  to  sup- 
plement the  massive  and  promisingly  successful 
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housing  and  resettlement  program  for  refugees 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Hong  Kong 
authorities. 

More  recently  the  United  States  Government 
has  contributed  in  excess  of  $60  million  to  the  care 
and  resettlement  of  the  Hungarian  refugees. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  actively 
participates  in  three  different  but  related  pro- 
grams which  help  refugees. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  devotes  his  principal  efforts  to  reestab- 
lishing the  refugees  in  Europe  and  to  the  relief 
of  certain  other  groups  of  refugees,  including  Eu- 
ropeans from  Red  China,  Algerians  in  Tunisia 
and  Morocco,  and  Jewish  refugees  from  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  (ICEM)  is  an  organization  of  28 
non-Communist  governments.  Primarily  in- 
volved in  overseas  movements,  it  has  helped  re- 
settle more  than  400,000  refugees  from  commu- 
nism since  1952.  The  United  States  contributes 
about  $12  million  annually,  which  is  nearly  half 
of  ICEM's  budget. 

The  U.S.  Escapee  Program  is  not  an  inter- 
national organization  but  is  100  percent  an  Amer- 
ican program.  It  helps  recent  escapees  from 
communism  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the 
free  world  until  their  successful  resettlement. 
USEP  costs  vary  from  $5  million  to  $10  million 
per  year,  and  this  program  has  been  one  of  our 
most  successful  investments. 

In  addition  to  these  established  programs  the 
United  States  has  been  providing,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  [Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act],  surplus  commodity  food  for  ref- 
ugee feeding  programs  at  the  average  annual  rate 
of  $10  million.  This  food  each  year  provides 
much  needed  help  in  Hong  Kong  for  the  re- 
lief of  Chinese  refugees.  Similar  programs  have 
been  instituted  in  Austria  and  Italy  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  Yugoslav  refugees  and 
in  Tunisia  and  Morocco  for  Algerians.  Surplus 
commodities  are  also  made  available  for  distribu- 
tion by  American  voluntary  relief  agencies. 

These,  most  briefly,  are  the  governmental  pro- 
grams and  the  record  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment participation  in  them.  That  is,  of  course, 
very  far  from  a  complete  record  of  the  situation. 
For  the  American  people  have  extended  their 
hands  to  the  homeless  and  the  unfortunate  in 
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World  Refugee  Year,  1959-60  ' 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  December  5,  1958,  adopted  a  resolution 
for  a  World  Refugee  Year  to  begin  in  June  1959,  and 
urged  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  its 
specialized  agencies  to  cooperate,  in  accordance 
with  the  national  wishes  and  needs  of  each  country 
and  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  in  promot- 
ing a  World  Refugee  Tear  as  a  practical  means  of 
securing  increased  assistance  for  refugees  through- 
out the  world ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  consistent  with  its 
traditional  principles  of  humanity,  sympathy,  and 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  cosponsored  and  supported  the  resolution  for 
a  World  Refugee  Year ;  and 

Whereas  the  aims  of  the  World  Refugee  Year 
are  to  focus  interest  on  the  refugee  problem ;  to  en- 
courage additional  financial  contributions  from  gov- 
ernments, voluntary  agencies,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic for  solution  of  the  problem ;  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  permanent  refugee  solu- 
tions, through  voluntary  repatriation,  resettlement 
or  integration,  with  due  regard  for  humanitarian 
considerations  and  in  accordance  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  refugees  themselves ;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  established  recently  a 
United  States  Committee  for  Refugees,  composed  of 
prominent  citizens  and  representatives  of  American 
voluntary  welfare  agencies,  which  has  expressed  a 
willingness  to  assume  major  responsibility  for  or- 
ganizing and  assisting  in  the  plans  for  participation 
of  United  States  citizens  in  the  World  Refugee  Year : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  pro- 
claim the  period  from  July  1,  1959,  to  June  30,  19G0, 
as  World  Refugee  Year;  and  I  invite  all  of  our 
citizens  to  support  generously,  either  through  the 
voluntary  welfare  agencies  or  the  United  States 
Committee  for  Refugees,  the  programs  developed  in 
furtherance  of  that  Year  for  the  assistance  of 
refugees. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  19th  day 
of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
[seal]     hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-third. 


X-J  <-A^^L£~ZjU-<^u^  Askjs*^ 


By  the  President  : 
Douglas  Dillon, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


1  Proc.  3292  ;  24  Fed.  Reg.  4123. 
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the  world  just  as  enthusiastically  and  just  as  ef- 
fectively through  their  voluntary  organizations  as 
through  their  Government.  The  aid  which  has 
gone  through  the  voluntary  agencies  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate,  but  it  is  certainly  measured 
in  the  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  also  measured  by 
the  dedicated  private  citizens  who  have  lived  and 
worked  in  the  refugee  camps  abroad  and  wher- 
ever there  was  need.  The  overseas  missions  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  are  more  numerous  and  far- 
flung  than  those  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Their  influence  both  in  the  free  world  and  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  immeasurable. 

American  aid,  however,  has  been  more  than 
sending  dollars  and  people  abroad.  Since  1945 
the  United  States  has  taken  in  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  men,  women,  and  children 
under  special  refugee  programs.  In  addition  to 
these  special  refugee  programs  more  than  2,500,000 
immigrant  visas  were  issued  by  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice under  our  normal  immigration  program. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  these  visas  were  issued  to 
refugees. 

All  this  is  an  extraordinary  record  and  unques- 
tionably unique  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  adds 
up  to  15  years  of  effort — by  our  Government,  by 
our  voluntary  agencies  and  our  churches,  by 
thousands  of  our  individual  citizens.  Over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  public  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  other  billions  given  by  our  people 
through  their  private  organizations !  Nearly  a 
million  refugees  welcomed  to  our  shores  to  begin 
a  new  life ! 

The  Continuing  Refugee  Problem 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  such  efforts  were  no 
longer  necessary,  that  our  15  years  of  work  had 
solved  all  refugee  problems.  It  has  solved  some. 
It  has  drastically  reduced  others.  But  many,  un- 
fortunately, remain,  and  new  refugee  problems 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  arise  to  plague  our 
consciences  so  long  as  conditions  exist  in  the  world 
which  create  them. 

Our  pledge  to  continue  the  sound  and  gener- 
ous programs  we  have  so  long  supported  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  meaningful  contribution 
which  the  United  States  can  make  to  the  World 
Refugee  Year. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  there 
are  presently  about  2,350,000  unassimilated  refu- 
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gees  who  may  be  considered  to  need  some  form  oi 
international  assistance. 

There   are   nearly    1   million   Palestine  Aral 
refugees    and    1    million    Chinese    refugees    ir 
Hong  Kong.     There  are  210,000  Algerian  refu- 
gees and  100,000  escapees  from  behind  the  Iror  I 
Curtain  still  in  Europe,  many  yet  in  camps  af tei  j 
nearly  20  years.    European  refugees  still  in  Com- 
munist China  number  9,000 ;  Tibetan  refugees  ir  J 
India,  more  than  10,000 ;  refugees  from  the  Middle 
East,  about  5,000 ;  and  other  scattered  groups,  ap-' 
proximately  15,000. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  12  million  East 
Germans  who  have  found  refuge  in  free  Ger- 
many and  who  still  are  arriving  at  the  incredible1 
rate  of  2,000  per  week,  because  all  of  them  have 
full  rights  and  privileges  of  German  citizenship 
and  are  economically  integrated  shortly  after  their 
arrival.  It  also  does  not  include  the  15  million' 
refugees  in  Pakistan  and  India  who  also  ard 
citizens  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside. 

The  Palestine  Arab  refugees  represent  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  Middle  East  tension  and  are 
clustered  in  some  of  the  Arab  countries,  where 
most  of  them  exist  in  camps  on  care  and  main- 
tenance help  given  through  the  U.N.,  mostly  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong,  having 
fled  from  Red  China,  live  for  the  most  part  under 
conditions  of  unbelievable  misery  and  squalor. 
Largely  precluded  from  overseas  resettlement, 
this  group  needs  assistance  in  integration.  The 
Hong  Kong  government  has  made  heroic  efforts 
and  achieved  much  success.  But  it  needs  outside 
help  to  meet  its  staggering  problem,  for  Hong 
Kong  must  absorb  its  million  refugees  into  a  total 
population  of  only  3  million. 

An  estimated  100,000  World  War  II  and  post- 
war refugees  from  communism  are  still  unsettled 
in  Europe  and  in  need  of  assistance.  Almost  all 
are  in  Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Austria.  Ap- 
proximately 35,000  of  them  are  still  in  camps. 
The  balance,  although  living  outside  camps,  in 
many  cases  live  under  conditions  as  bad  or  worse 
than  those  of  the  in-camp  refugees.  Emigration 
is  not  the  only  or  even  the  primary  solution  for 
this  problem.  The  majority  would  like  to  settle 
permanently  right  where  they  are.  Probably  not 
more  than  30,000  or  40,000  of  this  group  would  be 
willing  to  emigrate  even  if  opportunity  existed. 

Algerian   refugees  have  fled  to   Tunisia  and 
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Morocco  in  large  numbers  since  1957.  About  half 
of  them  are  children  and  most  of  the  rest  women 
and  old  people.  They  have  received  assistance 
from  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner,  and  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies.  Their  need  for  the  basic 
essentials  of  life,  however,  remains  very  great  and 
very  critical. 

The  9,000  refugees  of  European  origin  stranded 
in  Communist  China  are  currently  being  resettled 
at  the  rate  of  2,500  annually,  but  the  program 
must  be  accelerated  if  they  are  all  to  be  rescued 
before  it  is  too  late  for  them. 

The  latest  dramatic  refugee- producing  develop- 
ment is  the  brutal  Chinese  Communist  subjuga- 
tion of  Tibet.  The  flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
the  savage  fighting  has  resulted  in  the  influx  of 
more  than  10,000  Tibetans  into  India.  American 
voluntary  agencies  have  offered  and  are  providing 
valuable  assistance  to  these  refugees,  and  the  In- 
dian authorities  have  been  assured  of  American 
sympathy  and  readiness  to  provide  further  help 
as  required. 

In  the  past  2y2  years  thousands  of  Jewish  ref- 
ugees have  fled  the  Middle  East.  Some  30,000 
have  arrived  in  Europe  in  the  past  few  years. 
About  half  of  this  number  have  required  and  re- 
ceived aid,  principally  from  Jewish  welfare  agen- 
cies. An  estimated  5,000  still  require  interna- 
tional assistance. 

Foremost  in  the  minds  of  many  when  refugees 
are  mentioned  is  the  tragedy  of  Hungary.  In 
the  months  immediately  following  the  revolt 
more  than  200,000  Hungarians  sought  asylum  in 
Austria  and  Yugoslavia.  Through  the  inspiring 
efforts  of  nearly  all  free- world  governments,  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  private  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals, the  problem  of  the  Hungarian  refugees 
was  almost  eliminated  in  the  relatively  short  time 
of  2  years.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  at 
least  one  refugee  problem  is  now  at  a  point  where 
it  can  be  eliminated.  Not  one  unsettled  Hungar- 
ian remains  in  Yugoslavia  today;  and  of  the 
14,000  still  in  Austria,  probably  only  8,000  are  in- 


terested in  emigration. 


These  are  manageable 


figures. 

These,  then,  are  the  problems  which  we  still  face 
on  the  eve  of  the  World  Refugee  Year.  Cer- 
tainly they  will  not  all  be  solved  during  this  year, 
nor  is  its  objective  so  unrealistic  as  that.  A  few 
of  the  easier  problems  can,  we  hope,  be  eliminated 
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entirely.  Others  can  be  materially  moved  toward 
a  solution.  But  many  will  still  remain  after 
1960;  and  the  World  Refugee  Year  cannot  be 
termed  a  success  unless  it  closes  with  a  greater 
worldwide  understanding  of  these  continuing 
problems  than  has  heretofore  existed. 

Five-Point  Program 

In  thinking  about  the  United  States  role  in  the 
World  Refugee  Year,  it  has  been  plain  to  us  that 
this  must  comprise  two  different  forms  of  effort — 
governmental  and  private.  I  hope  that  later  in 
this  meeting  there  will  be  a  full  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  private  effort.  At  this 
point,  however,  I  would  like  to  outline  our 
thoughts  concerning  a  Government  program  for 
the  World  Refugee  Year.     It  has  five  parts : 

1.  Continued  active  support  of  and  guidance  to 
established  refugee  programs  at  a  level  of  approx- 
imately $40  million  a  year. 

2.  A  special  Government  contribution  over  and 
above  our  regular  programs  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  most  pressing  refugee  problems. 

3.  A  special  immigration  program  to  enable  ad- 
mission as  immigrants  of  a  share  of  the  refugees 
needing  resettlement. 

4.  A  substantial  increase  of  between  $10  million 
and  $20  million  in  the  distribution  of  food  to  ref- 
ugees under  the  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
program. 

5.  Full  support  to  the  United  States  Commit- 
tee for  Refugees  as  the  primary  agency  for  coor- 
dination for  the  nongovernmental  aspect  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  World  Refugee  Year  and  to 
the  voluntary  welfare  agencies  which  have  always 
played  such  a  vital  role  in  refugee  assistance. 

In  attempting  to  decide  how  best  to  use  the 
special  World  Refugee  Year  contribution  in  order 
to  meet  the  neediest  problems,  we  have  followed 
certain  general  guidelines.  We  have  confined  our 
plans  to  those  groups  of  refugees  currently  consid- 
ered to  be  in  need  of  international  help.  Thus 
the  ethnic  Germans  in  Germany  and  the  north 
Koreans  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  for  example, 
have  not  been  included.  We  also  recognized  that 
a  certain  few  refugee  problems  on  the  basis  of 
their  size  or  special  features  could  be  virtually 
eliminated  through  concentrated  effort  during  the 
World  Refugee  Year.  U.S.  assistance  in  such  in- 
stances  appeared   highly   desirable,   particularly 
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when,  as  in  one  case,  the  refugees  involved  are 
now  in  a  very  perilous  situation. 

Accordingly,  in  the  hope  that  concentrated  ef- 
fort can  go  far  toward  reducing  or  solving  en- 
tirely the  problem  of  the  anti-Communist  refu- 
gees both  in  and  out  of  camps  in  Europe,  the  U.S. 
plans  to  contribute  funds  to  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  their  rehabilitation.  In 
addition,  through  special  projects  with  interested 
voluntary  agencies,  the  United  States  will  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  some  of  these  refugees  into 
countries  of  resettlement. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  program  will  include  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  refugees  of  European  origin 
in  China;  and  we  hope  that,  with  the  contribu- 
tions expected  from  others,  all  of  this  unfortunate 
group  can  be  resettled  from  China  within  the  next 
18  months. 

Recognizing  the  very  special  needs  of  the  mil- 
lion anti- Communist  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong 
Kong  and  in  response  to  a  special  United  Nations 
appeal  for  their  assistance,  the  United  States 
plans  to  contribute  funds  to  assist  the  Hong 
Kong  government  to  finance  a  program  of  hos- 
pitals and  rehabilitation  projects  which  was 
drawn  up  for  the  refugees  by  the  UNHCR  in 
conjunction  with  the  Crown  Colony.  The  U.S. 
contribution  will  support  projects  selected  from 
a  group  including  a  refugee  community  center,  a 
primary  school,  a  technical  secondary  school,  and 
a  much  needed  tuberculosis  hospital. 

The  critical  humanitarian  need  of  the  210,000 
Algerian  refugees  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco  is 
such  that  the  U.S.  program  will  include  a  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  and  to  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  to  assist  with  their  care  and  main- 
tenance. This  financial  contribution  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  continued  provision  of  U.S.  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  now  being  made 
available  under  Public  Law  480. 

One  unusual  problem  involving  so-called  ethnic 
refugees  which  does  require  our  assistance  is  that 
of  the  Greek  ethnic  refugees  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
These  people  are  "ethnics"  in  name  only,  most 
having  lived  in  Russia  for  many  generations. 
About  1,500  of  these  refugees  have  arrived  in 
Greece  during  the  past  2  years.  But  they 
have  faced  such  poor  conditions  there  that  some 
have  elected  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  obtained  permission  to 


leave  only  after  years  of  effort.  The  U.S.  pro- 
gram will  include  a  provision  for  the  Greek 
ethnic  refugees. 

We  would  hope,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress,  that  we  would  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  Arab  refugee  program  at  our  same  high  level 
during  the  World  Refugee  Year.  We  would  fur- 
ther welcome  the  opportunity  to  concert  with  other 
governments  participating  in  the  World  Refugee 
Year  in  arranging  for  the  construction  of  much 
needed  vocational  training  facilities  which  would 
assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  these  refugees. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  size  of  most  pro- 
grams for  refugee  feeding  could  be  achieved  by 
making  additional  surplus  foods  available  to  aug- 
ment those  already  under  distribution.  Volun-; 
tary  agency  refugee  feeding  programs  utilizing- 
U.S.  surpluses  could  also  be  increased  in  many 
cases  by  providing  the  voluntary  agencies  with' 
additional  funds  to  increase  their  distribution  fa- 
cilities. Where  possible,  both  of  these  things  will 
be  done. 

I  would  like  to  say  another  word  here  about' 
voluntary  agencies.  These  agencies,  of  course, 
are  the  key  operating  element  in  all  programs  for 
refugees.  Wherever  there  are  refugee  problems, 
there  are  the  voluntary  agencies  bringing  tradi- 
tional U.S.  assistance  to  those  in  need  of  help.  In 
the  refugee  camps  of  Europe,  in  North  Africa, 
in  Hong  Kong,  in  India,  in  Viet-Nam,  in  Korea, 
in  the  resettlement  countries  of  Latin  America,  in  I 
Canada,  Australia,  and,  of  course,  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  agencies  are  on  hand  to  carry 
out  the  job  of  assistance.  All  of  the  international 
or  national  organizations  such  as  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration,  and 
the  U.S.  Escapee  Program  depend  upon  and  al- 
ways have  depended  upon  the  voluntary  agencies 
to  provide  the  operating  machinery  for  their  pro- 
grams. It  is  the  Church  World  Service,  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  the  United  Hebrew  Im- 
migrant Aid  Society,  the  YMCA,  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee,  the  Tolstoy  Foundation, 
and  many,  many  others  which  are  actually  in 
direct  day-to-day  contact  with  and  help  and 
counsel  the  refugees. 

I  have  tried  briefly  to  trace  the  United  States 
policy  of  assistance  to  refugees  and  to  develop  the 
picture  of  the  present  situation  of  refugees 
throughout  the  world  which  led  to  the  World  Ref- 
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ugee  Year.  1  have  outlined  a  Government  pro- 
gram for  that  year.  You  will  hear  Dean  Sayre 
discuss  the  plan  for  private  and  voluntary  agency 
contributions  to  the  World  Refugee  Year,  and 
Congressman  [Francis  E.]  Walter  will,  I  under- 
stand, present  a  plan  for  the  immigration  of  cer- 
tain numbers  of  refugees  into  the  United  States. 


Soviet  Objectives — Facts  and  Fancies 


hy  Richard  B.  Wigglesworth 
Ambassador  to  Canada 1 


As  you  appreciate,  I  have  not  been  hi  my  pres- 
ent position  for  very  long.  Although  I  have  not 
had  long  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service,  I 
have  spent  some  30  years  in  political  and  legisla- 
tive life  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  During  recent  years  the  major 
emphasis  of  my  work  has  been  in  the  field  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  aid,  which  has  involved  one  or 
more  official  visits  to  some  27  different  countries 
involved  in  the  programs. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  audience  I 
would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  reasons 
back  of  current  free- world  policy  toward  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  would  like  to  cut  through  the 
propaganda  fog  which  the  Soviet  Government  so 
ably  spreads  and  take  a  look  at  the  record  of  the 
past  20  years  in  the  belief  that  the  undisputed 
facts  clearly  reveal  for  all  who  will  look  the 
basic  objectives  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  I  would 
also  like  to  show  how  this  record  limits  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  free  world  in  negotiating  agree- 
ments on  disarmament,  disengagement,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

I  would  hope  that  these  approaches  will  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  or  fancy  regarding  the  basic 
objectives  and  motives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
will  explain  why  my  country  does  not  feel  that  it 
can  gamble  its  security  by  basing  important  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  on  faith,  a  quality 
which  recent  history  shows  it  scarcely  deserves. 


1  Address   made   at   a    combined   meeting   of    the   Ca- 
nadian and  Empire  Clubs  at  Toronto,  Canada,  on  Apr.  16. 
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I  now  invite  you  to  discuss,  question,  or  make 
recommendations  about  all  these  matters.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that,  by  such  an  interchange  of  ideas, 
this  meeting  will  develop  the  initiative  and  the 
support  throughout  the  United  States  that  the 
President  has  called  for  in  his  proclamation. 
Certainly  the  gathering  together  of  such  a  group 
of  leaders  as  are  here  today  is  an  inspiring  start 


I  shall  not  try  to  explain  the  complex  issues 
involved  in  the  Berlin  situation.  They  will  be 
thrashed  out  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  be- 
ginning May  11 2  and,  if  a  summit  meeting  seems 
justified,  at  a  later  meeting  of  the  Heads  of 
Government.  Nonetheless,  I  trust  that  some  of 
the  facts  regarding  basic  Soviet  motives  which  I 
shall  mention  will  be  helpful  in  understanding 
the  background  of  the  Berlin  negotiations  con- 
cerning which  we  shall  be  reading  so  much  in  the 
days  to  come. 

Clues  to  Future  Soviet  Actions 

In  my  judgment  the  best  place  to  look  for  clues 
with  respect  to  future  actions  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  in  its  past  actions.  The  free  world  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  the  lessons  of  history  and  of 
experience  if  it  is  to  survive.  Past  Soviet  actions 
are  the  only  solid  indications  we  have  as  to  future 
intentions,  unless  we  accept  as  gospel  the  no  more 
reassuring  writings  and  statements  of  their  lead- 
ers, such  as  Khrushchev's  recent  remark,  "We 
will  bury  you."  The  history  of  the  last  20  years 
can  be  forgotten  only  at  our  risk  and  peril. 

We  must  not  forget  that  on  October  31,  1939, 
Mr.  Molotov  in  a  speech  before  the  Supreme  So- 
viet referred  to  the  then  recently  concluded  mu- 
tual assistance  pacts  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.    He  said : 


2  See  p.  859. 
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All  these  pacts  of  mutual  assistance  strictly  stipulate 
the  inviolability  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  signatory 
states  and  the  principle  of  noninterference  in  each  oth- 
er's affairs.  These  pacts  are  based  on  mutual  respect  for 
the  political,  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  basis 
for  peaceful  and  neighborly  cooperation  between  our 
peoples.  We  stand  for  the  scrupulous  and  punctilious 
observance  of  the  pacts  on  the  basis  of  complete  reci- 
procity, and  we  declare  that  all  the  nonsensical  talk 
about  the  Sovietization  of  the  Baltic  countries  is  only  to 
the  interest  of  our  common  enemies  and  of  all  anti-Soviet 
provocateurs. 

This  speech  was  delivered  less  than  20  months 
before  the  U.S.S.R.  with  its  Red  army  incor- 
porated by  force  these  three  independent  coun- 
tries into  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  delivered 
only  20  months  before  the  cattle  cars  moved  east- 
ward to  Siberia  loaded  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  had  done  no 
wrong,  unless  wishing  to  live  in  peace  as  citizens 
of  independent  countries  was  wrong.  They  had 
put  their  trust  in  Soviet  good  faith. 

We  must  not  forget  the  key  role  of  the  Red 
army  poised  on  the  border  when  the  death  knell 
of  democracy  was  sounded  for  Czechoslovakia  in 
February  of  1948. 

We  must  not  forget  the  first  threat  to  Berlin 
in  June  of  1948  and  the  free  world's  victory 
through  the  round-the-clock  airlift. 

We  must  not  forget  that  at  the  Geneva  summit 
meeting  in  1955 3  the  Soviets  agreed  that, 

The  Heads  of  Government,  recognizing  their  common 
responsibility  for  the  settlement  of  the  German  question 
and  the  re-unification  of  Germany,  have  agreed  that  the 
settlement  of  the  German  question  and  the  re-unification 
of  Germany  by  means  of  free  elections  shall  be  carried 
out  in  conformity  with  the  national  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  the  interests  of  European  security. 

At  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  in  Geneva  4 
short  months  later  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to 
reflect  that  commitment  in  any  action  or  agree- 
ment.4 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  only  21/^  short 
years  ago  that  the  incredibly  brave  Hungarian 
people  rose  in  a  supreme  effort  to  obtain  freedom 
and  a  government  of  their  own  choosing.  They 
were  on  the  verge  of  success  when  Soviet  tanks 


3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1955,  p.  176. 

4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  7,  1955,  p.  727 ;  Nov.  14, 
1955,  p.  775 ;  Nov.  21,  1955,  p.  819 ;  and  Nov.  28,  1955,  p. 
867. 


brought  in  from  outside  Hungary  killed  thousands 
of  unarmed  Hungarians  and  forcibly  reimposed 
an  unwanted  regime  on  that  country. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  only  5  months 
ago  that  the  Soviet  Union  artificially  created  a 
crisis  between  East  and  West  over  Berlin  while 
loudly  professing  its  dedication  to  peace. 

Gentlemen,  these  and  other  developments  make 
all  too  clear,  I  think,  the  basic  motives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  past  20  years.  Those 
motives  are  not  complicated.  They  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  "aggressive  expan- 
sion"— aggressive  expansion  by  subversion  and 
the  exertion  of  political  pressure  if  possible,  by 
the  use  of  force  if  necessary  and  if  it  appears  to 
promise  success. 

And  by  subversion  I  of  course  mean  the  whole; 
arsenal  of  weapons  including  threats,  false 
promises,  infiltration,  economic  warfare,  and 
other  familiar  tactics  of  the  cold  war.  The  free: 
world  must  be  prepared  to  overcome  encroach- 
ment either  by  force  or  by  subversion.  By  its' 
united  military  strength  it  has  blocked  any  recent, 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  military  means 
and  forced  the  Kremlin  to  turn  to  subversion.  By 
united  action  it  can  also  counter  Soviet  subversion. 

Remembering  the  fate  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  I 
Lithuania,  however ;  remembering  the  subversion  I 
of  Czechoslovakia;  remembering  the  murder  ofj 
Hungary's  fighters  for  freedom ;  and  remembering  ! 
Soviet  broken  promises,  including  the  agreement 
at  the  1955  summit  meeting  regarding  the  reuni- 
fication of  Germany  by  free  elections,  we  in  the 
free  world  cannot  base  our  security  on  faith  in  the 
unsupported  promises  of  the  Soviet  Union.     This 
is  why,  in  trying  to  reach  an  agreement  to  disarm 
or  an  agreement  to  discontinue  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  an  agreement  to  prevent  sur- 
prise attack,  the  free  world  must  protect  its  very 
survival  by  insisting  on  agreements  which  are 
self-enforcing  or  which  are  safeguarded  by  ade- 
quate inspection  and  control  systems.     Given  the 
Soviet  record  during  the  past  20  years,  the  West 
must  base  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
knowledge  and  not  on  faith. 

Disarmament,  Disengagement,  Nuclear  Tests 

I  have  spoken  of  disarmament.  Following 
World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union  maintained 
much  of  its  vast  military  apparatus  while  the  free 
world  drastically  demobilized  its  armed  forces. 
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Today  it  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Army  has 
about  175  divisions  while  only  21  divisions  are  in 
the  central  command  of  the  NATO  Commander, 
General  [Lauris]  Norstad.  The  only  way  the 
West  can  hope  to  face  these  overwhelming  odds 
is  by  having  adequate  armaments,  including  ap- 
propriate nuclear  weapons. 

The  U.S.S.R.  in  all  disarmament  discussions 
has  had  as  a  major  objective  increasing  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  its  massive  manpower  by 
denial  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  West.  The 
West  has  maintained  that  only  through  an  agree- 
ment under  which  conventional  forces  are  phased 
more  nearly  into  balance  can  the  limitation  of 
nuclear  weapons  be  considered.  The  West  for 
reasons  already  mentioned  has  also  taken  the  po- 
sition that  an  effective  inspection  system  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  disarmament.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  maintained  the  absurd  position  that  the 
purpose  of  the  West  in  insisting  on  an  inspection 
system  is  not  to  insure  that  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment is  carried  out  but  is  a  subterfuge  to  permit 
espionage. 

I  have  referred  to  disengagement.  Soviet  ulti- 
mate objectives  with  respect  to  the  various  forms 
af  disengagement  which  have  been  proposed  in- 
clude the  withdrawal  of  allied  forces  including 
Canadian,  United  States,  British,  and  French 
forces  from  Germany  to  their  respective  countries 
(3,000  miles  for  the  Canadians  and  Americans) 
in  exchange  for  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  with- 
in their  borders  (a  few  hundred  miles)  ;  the  neu- 
tralization of  Germany;  and  the  breakup  of 
NATO. 

Aside  from  the  completely  artificial  creation  of 
the  Berlin  crisis  by  the  Soviet  Union  the  Euro- 
pean border  between  the  Soviet  orbit  and  the 
West  has  been  comparatively  free  from  dangerous 
incidents.  This  in  itself  casts  doubt  on  the  Soviet 
contention  that  military  disengagement  alone — 
that  is,  the  mere  physical  separation  of  forces — 
would  reduce  world  tension.  The  vital  element 
in  the  reduction  of  world  tension  is  not  military 
lisengagement  but  political  disengagement,  to 
which  the  Soviet  Government  has  yet  to  make  any 
significant  contribution. 

I  have  mentioned  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  as  you  know  have  been  ready  and 
willing  to  reach  an  agreement  to  ban  such  tests 
provided  there  is  effective,  impartial  machinery 
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for  policing  such  a  ban.  As  those  of  you  who 
have  followed  the  recent  discussions  at  Geneva  5 
in  the  press  will  appreciate,  the  Soviet  representa- 
tives have  been  insisting  on  a  system  of  self-in- 
spection supervised  by  a  control  organization  sub- 
ject to  veto  by  any  one  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  commission.  This  would  give  a  possible 
violator  full  power  to  prevent  any  action  whatso- 
ever and  is  not  the  effective,  impartial  machinery 
which  the  free  world  must  insist  on.  The  West 
cannot  base  its  survival  solely  on  faith  in  the  word 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  dealing  with  matters  of 
such  vital  importance. 

Soviet  Propaganda 

Why  is  it,  when  the  record  of  the  current  his- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  clear,  when  the 
written  and  spoken  words  of  its  leaders  are  so 
specific  in  pointing  to  world  domination  as  the 
basic  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  some 
people — and  even  some  peoples — believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  peace  loving!  Again,  I  think 
that  the  answer  is  a  simple  one.  They  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  peace  loving  because  it 
says  so  and  because  it  says  so  repeatedly  in  skill- 
ful, clever,  and  sophisticated  ways  until  the  real 
record  is  forgotten.  The  agents  of  world  com- 
munism devote  much  more  money,  more  time,  and 
more  energy  to  propaganda  than  does  the  free 
world.  Their  immediate  tasks  are  often  simplified 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  completely  unhampered 
by  facts  or  truth  in  carrying  out  their  mission. 

Sometimes  the  object  of  Soviet  propaganda  is 
to  disturb  and  confuse  other  peoples,  and  some- 
times its  object  is  to  lull  them  into  a  sense  of  se- 
curity which  may  be  entirely  false.  The  1955 
summit  conference  was  used  by  the  worldwide 
apparatus  of  communism  to  convey  the  impression 
of  respectability  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  im- 
ply that  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  free  world  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Soviet  policies.  The  conference  even  included  an 
agreement  on  German  reunification  which  con- 
tributed much  to  a  false  spirit  of  sweetness  and 
light  and  which  there  was  apparently  no  Soviet 
intent  to  honor  in  performance. 

Soviet  propaganda  is  beamed  at  a  variety  of 
targets  and  differs  in  its  methods  and  objects  de- 
pending on  the  target.    As  between  NATO  part- 


r>  For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  18,  1959,  p.  700. 
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ners,  such  as  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  object  is  always  to  create  dissension  and 
arouse  animosity. 

Willingness  To  Negotiate  With  the  Soviet  Union 

The  policy  that  the  United  States  has  followed 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  follow  patiently 
and  persistently  is  that  the  West's  firmness  should 
always  be  matched  by  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  wherever  and  whenever  a 
reasonable  basis  for  negotiation  exists. 

We  must  and  will  continue  to  advance  con- 
structive proposals  for  the  settlement  of  major 
international  disputes.  We  cannot  be  overly 
sanguine  of  our  success.  It  may  take  a  long  time 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  become  convinced  that 
it  cannot  succeed  in  its  program  of  world  dom- 
ination, that  the  free  world  will  not  become  de- 
luded or  weak  or  fail  to  stand  up  for  what  it 
believes.  As  the  U.S.S.R.  learns  this  lesson,  it 
will  perhaps  begin  to  see  that  its  interests  can  be 
served  by  agreements  which  guarantee  peace  and 
security.  This  will  come  only  when  the  Soviet 
Union  recognizes  that  real  coexistence,  rather 
than  world  domination,  is  the  only  course  open  to 
it. 

Being  prudent  and  vigilant  and  recognizing  the 
lack  of  moral  motivation  in  Soviet  actions  means 
that  agreements  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  self-enforcing 
or  subject  to  controls  and  must  not  be  based  solely 
on  faith  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  what  it  says. 

The  Need  for  Military  Power 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  second  in- 
augural address,6  "No  nation  can  longer  be  a 
fortress,  lono  and  strong  and  safe.  Any  people 
seeking  such  shelter  for  themselves  can  build  only 
their  own  prison."  This  is  as  true  for  the  United 
States  as  for  any  other  nation. 

The  free  world  together  has  enormous  military 
power.  It  has  today  the  necessary  power  to  pre- 
sent to  any  aggressor  who  would  unleash  war  upon 
the  world  the  prospect  of  virtual  annihilation  for 
his  country. 

That  power  provides  a  vital  protective  shield  be- 
hind which  efforts  can  be  made  to  solve  what  has 
been  described  as  the  major  economic  problem  of 
the  peoples  of  the  free  world,  namely,  to  learn 


"IUd.,  Feb.  11,  1957,  p.  211. 
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how  to  strengthen  each  other  so  that  they  maj 
live  in  prosperity  and  freedom  in  spite  of  th( 
growing  menace  of  Soviet  economic  imperialist! 
and  Communist  Chinese  economic  throatcutting 

Without  military  power  that  objective  is  im 
possible. 

The  free  world  not  only  has  enormous  military 
power;  it  has  economic  resources  several  time^ 
greater  than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  ad 
dition  the  overwhelming  moral  resources  of  th< 
appeal  against  Communist  tyranny. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  stood  shoul 
der  to  shoulder  with  their  allies  in  countering  th< 
Soviet  threat.  As  allies  in  the  defense  of  thf 
North  American  Continent  and  as  allies  in  NATC 
they  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  meeting 
this  challenge.  Together  as  partners  and  as  allies 
they  can  and  will  contribute  immeasurably  to  thi 
cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart,  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, security,  and  world  peace. 


United  Kingdom  To  Relax  Controls 
on  Many  Imports  From  Dollar  Area 

Press  release  372  dated  May  28 

The  United  States  welcomes  an  announcement 
made  on  May  28  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  British  controls  on  the  importa- 
tion of  many  consumer  goods  from  the  dollar  area 
are  to  be  removed,  effective  June  8,  1959.  In  ad- 
dition, Britain's  so-called  global  quotas  for  im- 
ports from  Western  Europe  and  certain  other 
nondollar  countries  will  be  opened  to  the  dollar 
area  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  quota  year  (for 
most  commodities  January  1,  1960).  Dollar 
quotas  on  imports  of  automobiles  and  most  types 
of  fruit  will  also  be  increased. 

Among  the  goods  to  be  freed  from  import  con- 
trol are:  cheese;  eggs;  honey;  fresh,  frozen,  and 
canned  vegetables;  cereal  breakfast  foods;  paints; 
toilet  preparations  and  perfumery;  soaps,  deter- 
gents, and  disinfectants;  plastic,  leather,  and  rub- 
ber manufactures;  household  appliances,  such  as 
washing  machines  and  refrigerators;  shoes;  and 
musical  instruments. 

Commodities  for  which  the  so-called  global 
quotas  will  be  opened  to  U.S.  exporters  include: 
sporting  goods,  toys  and  games,  stationery,  cut- 
lery, paper  manufactures,  and  fresh  pears. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 


Following  are  statements  made  by  three  of  the 
7JS.  Representatives  to  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Gom- 
rdttee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space, 
ohich  convened  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New 
York  on  May  6.1 

iTATEMENT  BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  * 

This  Committee  has  important  work  to  do,  and 
;[  shall  not  delay  it  with  a  long  statement. 

Our  task  is  to  help  to  chart  for  the  United 
Nations  a  course  of  cooperation  among  nations  in 
I  :he  use  of  outer  space  for  peace.  In  no  field  of 
jndeavor  is  cooperation  among  nations  more  ap- 
propriate or  more  necessary.  When  we  go  about 
/lie  business  of  exploring  the  universe  the  rivalries 
m  men  and  nations  really  do  look  petty  and  ridic- 
llous.  The  job  is  far  too  big  for  any  one  nation, 
10  matter  how  big  or  how  advanced  in  technology 
/hat  nation  may  be.  Every  nation  has  a  part  to 
play  and  all  peoples  stand  to  gain  from  the  re- 
sults. 

Therefore  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  this  Com- 
nittee  meet  and  get  down  to  business.  The 
wealth  of  scientific  and  legal  knowledge  possessed 
W  the  states  represented  here  today  is  an  excellent 
lugury  for  our  success. 

Our  first  task  here  is  to  adopt  a  plan  of  work. 
The  United  States  has  some  views  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  shall  present  them  in  a  moment.    But 

oefore  doing  so  we  should  remind  ourselves  now 

' 

I  '  For  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see 
[Bulletin  of  May  25,  1959,  p.  767;  for  a  statement  on 
I 'International  Cooperation  in  the  Use  of  Outer  Space" 
made  by  Assistant  Secretary  Wilcox  before  the  House 
(Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  on  Mar.  6,  see 

in,l.,  Mar.  23, 1959,  p.  399. 
j    "Made  at  the  opening  session  on  May  6    (U.S./U.N 
press  release  3178  dated  May  5).    Ambassador  Lodge  is 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 


that  we  are  not  dealing  with  remote  dreams  but 
with  hard  facts  of  the  present  and  real  probabili- 
ties— if  not  certainties — for  the  future. 

As  of  this  moment  11  earth  satellites  have  been 
launched  successfully,  all  of  them  since  1957.  Five 
of  these  are  in  orbit  today,  and  one  is  expected 
to  remain  in  orbit  at  least  200  years. 

Literally  hundreds  of  high-altitude  rockets  or 
"space  probes"  have  been  shot  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  in  some  cases  even  thousands  of  miles,  be- 
yond the  earth's  surface  to  gather  scientific  data. 
Two  of  these  have  passed  forever  out  of  the 
earth's  gravitational  dominance  and  are  now  in 
orbit  around  the  sun. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  experiments  dur- 
ing the  International  Geophysical  Year  of  1957- 
58,3  whole  fields  of  scientific  knowledge  are  rap- 
idly expanding — for  instance,  knowledge  about 
the  earth's  magnetic  field;  about  bands  of  radia- 
tion surrounding  the  earth;  and  about  reactions 
of  animals  to  space  travel.  Great  strides  are  being 
made  in  rocketry  and  in  radio  communications 
with  space  vehicles. 

Benefits  Expected  From  Earth  Satellites 

Those  are  the  facts  of  today.  The  probabilities 
for  the  fairly  near  future  are,  practically  speak- 
ing, far  more  important  to  man's  life  on  earth. 
Here  are  a  few  benefits  expected  from  earth  satel- 
lites alone : 

1.  Earth  satellites  can  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  long-range  weather  forecasting,  with  incalcul- 
able benefits  in  saving  multitudes  of  people  from 
famine  and  floods.  Satellites  will  scan  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth  and  radio  back  precise  in- 
formation on  cloud  masses,  rain,  storms,  tempera- 


3  For  an  article  on  "The  International  Geophysical 
Year  in  Retrospect"  by  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  Jr.,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  11, 1959,  p.  682. 
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ture,  and  other  weather  data.  This  will  mean,  for 
the  first  time,  really  useful  long-range  forecasting 
covering  periods  of  several  weeks  and  even  longer. 

2.  Earth  satellites  may  eventually  become 
major  tools  of  radio  communication  between  cities 
and  continents  on  the  earth.  There  will  soon  be  a 
great  need  for  such  new  means  of  communication. 
The  present  transatlantic  telephone  cable,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  36  voice  channels,  is  expected 
to  fall  behind  the  demand  by  1962,  and  although 
a  new  cable  is  now  planned  with  several  times  the 
capacity  of  the  present  one,  it  will  already  be 
overloaded  by  the  time  it  is  laid  down.  This  kind 
of  problem  is  arising  the  world  over.  The  long- 
range  possibilities  of  satellites  as  reflectors  and 
repeating  stations  for  radio  messages  are  there- 
fore tremendous.  It  is  even  possible  that  they 
may  be  used  for  intercontinental  television. 

3.  Data  from  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  have  already  changed  man's  notions  about 
the  shape  of  the  earth.  Geodetic  satellites  can 
further  refine  man's  knowledge  of  his  own  planet. 
By  using  satellites  we  can  determine  geographic 
details  for  mapping  with  far  greater  accuracy, 
especially  in  previously  unexplored  land  areas  of 
the  earth. 

4.  Ships  will  probably  be  able  to  calculate  their 
exact  position  within  less  than  a  mile,  in  any 
weather,  by  tracking  earth  satellites  which  trans- 
mit radio  signals. 

Some  of  the  longer  range  possibilities  can  also 
be  foreseen.  For  example,  scientists  hope  one 
day  to  set  up  an  astronomical  telescope  in  outer 
space.  Thus  for  the  first  time  man  could  view 
the  stars  clearly,  free  from  the  distortions  caused 
by  the  earth's  atmosphere.  This  kind  of  large- 
scale  project  might  well  call  for  teamwork  by 
many  governments. 

Finally,  there  is  the  near  certainty  that  man 
himself  will  circle  the  earth  in  satellites  within 
a  few  years  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  travel 
in  interplanetary  space. 

If  these  probabilities  are  to  become  actual  facts 
for  the  benefit  of  all  nations,  the  nations  must 
cooperate  to  make  them  so.  How  necessary  this 
is  has  already  been  proved.  The  wealth  of 
scientific  knowledge  from  the  earth  satellites  al- 
ready launched  would  never  have  been  obtained 
unless  thousands  of  specialists  had  worked  to- 
gether  in    many   countries   around    the    globe — 
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tracking  satellites,  collecting  and  analyzing  radi 
signals,  and  sending  high-altitude  soundir; 
rockets  into  the  upper  atmosphere. 

Much  of  the  necessary  cooperation  is  beir; 
carried  on  by  the  Committee  on  Space  Researc] 
of  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Union, 
which  is  also  called  COSPAR.  This  organize 
tion  of  scientists  is  continuing  the  cooperatic 
begun  during  the  International  Geophysical  Yea 
Its  work  is  of  the  greatest  value.  But  there  mu 
also  be  cooperation  among  governments.  Tin 
is  why  we  are  here. 

Suggested  Plan  of  Work 

Now  as  to  our  plan  of  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  tl 
United  States  believes  we  can  take  as  our  poil 
of  departure  paragraph  1  of  the  resolution  q 
which  the  General  Assembly  last  year  create1 
this  Committee  and  defined  our  task.4  That  res< 
lution  asked  us  to  report  to  the  14th  session  thl 
fall  on  four  main  topics.  I  shall  take  up  eao 
of  these  in  turn. 

Topic  (a)  is:  "The  activities  and  resources  <• 
the  United  Nations,  of  its  specialized  agencit 
and  of  other  international  bodies  relating  to  tl: 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space."  In  our  view  th: 
question  can  best  be  handled  by  the  Secretaria 
with  its  extensive  knowledge  of  internatiom 
organizations.  We  therefore  propose  that  th 
Secretary-General  be  asked  to  report  to  this  Coir 
mittee  on  topic  (a)  at  an  early  date. 

Topic  (b)  is:  "The  area  of  international  cc 
operation  and  programmes  in  the  peaceful  uses  o 
outer  space  which  could  appropriately  be  undei 
taken  under  United  Nations  auspices  to  the  bene 
fit  of  States  irrespective  of  the  state  of  their  ecc 
nomic  or  scientific  development.  .  .  ."  In  th 
first,  instance  this  is  a  question  for  qualifie 
scientists.  We  therefore  propose  that  this  Coir 
mittee  establish  a  subcommittee  to  deal  with  topi 
( b )  and  report  on  it  to  the  full  Committee.  Thi 
subcommittee  should  be  open  to  each  member  o 
the  Committee  wishing  to  take  part.  The  Unit© 
States  intends  to  designate  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryde 
of  our  delegation  to  serve  on  this  subcommittee. 

I  will  pass  over  topic  (c)  and  return  to  it  in 
moment. 

Topic  (d)  deals  with  legal  questions.  Ther 
are  many  possible  international  legal  problems  i: 

1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5, 1959,  p.  32. 
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the  outer-space  field.     Some  of  these  may  be  re-  . 
mote  or  abstruse,  but  others  are  of  real  practical 
importance  and  may  arise  soon.    To  study  them 
we  propose  that  the  Committee  appoint  a  second 
.subcommittee  of  representatives  versed  in  inter- 
national law.     It  too  should  be  open  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  wishing  to  take  part.    The 
United  States  intends  to  designate  Mr.  Loftus 
Becker  of  our  delegation  to  represent  us  on  this 
iai  legal  subcommittee.    It  should  report  to  the  full 
Committee  at  an  early  date. 

By  following  this  plan  of  work  the  Committee 
would  have  before  it  at  an  early  date  the  report 

I  of  the  Secretary-General  on  topic  (a)  and  the 
^reports  of  the  two  working  groups  on  topics  (b) 
)rand  (d).  We  believe  that  will  be  the  best  stage, 
J  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Committee  to  consider  the 
(  remaining  topic — (c) — "future  organizational  ar- 
u  rangements."    It    is    axiomatic    that    no    sound 

recommendations  can  be  made  on  organization 
until  the  activities  involved  are  clearly  under- 
j\  stood.  This  should  be  the  case  when  the  subcom- 
mittees and  the  Secretary-General  have  made 
h  their  reports.  The  full  Committee  can  then 
;  frame  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly  cover- 
t)  ing  all  four  topics.    We  hope  that  last  phase  can 

II  be  finished  by  July  31. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  this  Committee 
f  the  United  States  has  prepared  a  series  of  docu- 
ments on  the  topics  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  and  which  I  have 
just  discussed.  We  are  making  these  available  to 
the  Secretariat  for  the  use  of  Committee  members 
!  if  they  so  desire.  We  have  also  made  available  a 
brief  semitechnical  publication  on  the  nature  of 
outer  space  and  space  science.6 

We  hope  these  ideas  on  how  to  proceed  will 
]  seem  sensible  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the 
;  members  of  the  Committee.  We  strongly  believe 
'  that  our  plan  of  work  should  be  businesslike  and 
|  should  reflect  the  practical,  technical,  nonpolitical 
job  which  we  have  been  given  to  do. 

Our  immediate  tasks  are  prosaic  and  even 
pedestrian.  But  it  is  often  true  and  seems  to  be 
true  in  our  case  that  he  who  keeps  his  feet  on  the 
ground  is  better  able  to  reach  for  the  stars. 


'  The  Challenge  of  Space  Exploration:  A  Technical  In- 
troduction to  Space,  available  on  request  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C. 


STATEMENT  BY  LOFTUS  BECKER  • 

I  am  privileged  to  address  this  body.  When 
one  considers  the  grave  importance  of  our  initial 
consideration  of  the  broad  range  of  problems  re- 
lating to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  I  think 
one  must  conclude  that  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, in  addition  to  one  of  privilege,  is  entirely 
appropriate.  This  body  will  be  examining, 
during  these  next  weeks,  a  series  of  topics  which 
constitute  a  challenge  to  our  creative  abilities. 
That  so  many  of  these  problems  are  to  a  great 
extent  novel  in  character  means  the  addition  to 
our  deliberations  of  a  real  sense  of  challenge. 

The  mandate  given  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  is 
set  forth  in  the  resolution  of  December  13,  1958, 
passed  at  the  792d  plenary  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  may  be  useful,  at  the  outset, 
to  refer  specifically  to  that  section  of  the  resolu- 
tion relevant  to  this  working  group.  The  author- 
ization reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

The  General  Assembly  ...  1.  Establishes  an  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  .  .  .  and 
requests  it  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
fourteenth  session  on  the  following  ...(d)  The  na- 
ture of  legal  problems  which  may  arise  in  the  carrying 
out  of  programmes  to  explore  outer  space.  .  .  . 

This  mandate  constitutes  a  request  for  the  iden- 
tification of  those  legal  problems  which,  with  a 
fair  degree  of  probability,  may  arise  in  the  es- 
tablishing and  fulfilling  of  such  exploratory  pro- 
grams. Alternatively  stated,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  task  assigned  us  by  paragraph  1(d)  of  the 
resolution  of  December  13  is  that  of  constructing 
a  rationally  ordered  framework  within  which  are 
posed  a  series  of  questions  calling  for  legal  ex- 
amination and  investigation.  Our  role  is  to 
state,  in  as  precise  terms  as  are  possible,  the  neces- 
sary questions  in  the  context  of  the  carrying  out 
of  programs  to  explore  outer  space. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  formulate  immediate 
answers  to  these  questions.  Nor,  if  the  language 
of  the  resolution  is  looked  to,  would  the  Com- 
mittee appear  to  be  charged  with  studying  in 
depth  these  legal  questions  with  a  view  to  pro- 
posing definite  rules. 

Perhaps  the  importance  of  this  understanding 
may  be  made  apparent  by  referring  to  the  evi- 
dent truth  that  we  of  the  United  Nations  are  only 


"Made  on  May  7  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3179).     Mr. 
Becker  is  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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beginning  to  gather  a  series  of  facts,  thus  far 
rudimentary  and  isolated,  about  the  nature  of  our 
universe.  The  extent  of  the  work  performed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions  indicates  that  man's  knowl- 
edge of  his  world  is  at  merely  a  threshold  stage. 
If  exploratory  programs  continue  to  be  carried 
out  at  a  rate  similar  to  that  of  the  present 
period — and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States 
that  this  rate  will  be  vastly  accelerated — our 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  space  life  10  years  hence 
will  make  our  present  state  of  knowledge  look  like 
the  intellectual  awakenings  of  early  adolescence. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  mandate  given  us 
by  the  Assembly  contained  in  paragraph  1(d) 
of  the  resolution  is  indeed  exemplary.  In  being 
asked  to  construct  an  ordered  catalog  of  neces- 
sary legal  questions,  we  are  asked  to  do  what 
may — with  hard  work  and  good  spirit — be  done. 
We  are  not  asked  now  to  build  substantive  rules 
which,  because  of  the  limited  content  of  our  fac- 
tual information  about  this  widening  world, 
might  prove  to  be  ill  adapted  and  unrealistic  in 
its  peaceful  exploration.  The  members  of  the 
United  Nations  well  know  what  happens  in  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  substantive  content  of  the  rule 
of  law  has  no  relationship  to  the  facts  of  social 
life  and  to  changing  climates  of  social 
consciousness. 

If  I  may  expand  on  this  thesis  for  a  moment,  I 
would  state  that  the  rule  of  law  is  neither  depend- 
ent upon,  nor  assured  by,  comprehensive  codifica- 
tion. At  present  we  know  very  little  about  the 
actual  and  prospective  uses  of  outer  space  in  all 
their  possible  varieties  of  technical  significance, 
political  context,  and  economic  utility.  In  this 
situation  an  effort  to  agree  upon  any  comprehen- 
sive code  might  either  come  to  naught,  or  yield  a 
small  set  of  maxims  of  extreme  generality,  or  pro- 
duce an  unworkable  regime  which  would  be  dan- 
gerous in  its  giving  of  a  temporary  illusion  of 
certainty. 

Applicability  of  U.N.  Charter  and  ICJ  Statute 

Turning  now  from  the  subject  of  our  mandate, 
in  our  view  it  is  desirable  to  make  explicit  the 
essential  understanding  that  the  application  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  statute  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  is  not  limited 
to  the  confines  of  the  earth ;  these  instruments  are 


applicable  to  the  relations  of  earthly  states  in 
outer  space  as  well. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  oneself  that 
article  1  of  the  charter  succinctly  sets  forth  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  Yet  it  may  be  of 
value  in  this  context  to  refer  to  paragraph  1  of 
that  article,  which  reads  as  follows : 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and 
to  that  end :  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for 
the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  interna- 
tional law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  international  dis- . 
putes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the; 
peace. 

Can  it  be  suggested  that  this  complex  goal  has  no 
relevance  to  an  extraterrestrial  situs? 

That  question  is  intentionally  rhetorical.     It; 
seems  undeniable  that  outer-space  questions  do  not 
affect  only  outer  space,  but  are  of  primary  interest  ] 
to  us,  now  and  in  the  future,  as  they  relate  to 
Earth  and  to  our  universal  interests  upon  Earth. ; 
The  goals  of  developing  friendly  relations  among 
nations  and  the  achieving  of  international  cooper- 
ation in  solving  international  problems  are  of  no 
less  urgency  and  no  less  significance  because  the 
nations  of  this  sphere  have  begun  to  develop  in- 
terests in  other  spheres. 

Similarly,  article  51  of  the  charter,  which  rec- 
ognizes as  a  principle  of  international  law  the 
inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  against  armed  attack,  is  not  restricted  to 
the  terrestrial  arena. 

These  principles  may  seem  obvious  to  us. 
Nevertheless  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  make  it 
plain  to  all  that  there  exists  no  legal  problem  as 
to  the  universality  of  the  spatial  scope  of  the 
charter.  "When  the  representatives  of  many  of 
our  countries  met  in  San  Francisco  in  1945  and, 
since  that  time,  when  new  nations  entered  this 
Organization,  we  were  intending  to  lay  down, 
and  did  lay  down,  the  beginnings  of  an  interna- 
tional order  limited  neither  in  time  nor  space. 

In  addition  to  this  articulated  postulate  of  the 
universal  applicability  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  there  is  the  further  question  as  to  the 
applicability  to  outer  space  of  rules  of  customary 
international  law  and  provisions  of  treaties  and 
other  international  contractual  arrangements. 

Here  the  governing  considerations  would  seem 
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;o  be  quite  different.  While  some  rules  of  cus- 
xanary  international  law  may  come  to  be  held 
ipplicable  in  outer  space,  others  would  prove  to 
oe  inappropriate.  Consider  for  a  moment  a  typi- 
cal provision  of  a  bilateral  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  which  guarantees  the 
right  of  "vessels"  of  each  contracting  party  to 
>  3ome  with  cargoes  to  all  "places  and  ports"  of 

•  avery  kind  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
other.    Clearly,  an  attempt  to  analogize,  at  this 

J  early  date,  "vessels,"  "places  and  ports,"  and  "ter- 
.  ritorial  limits"  is  of  little  practical  value,  what- 

•  ever  the  ultimate  decisions  might  be. 

It  may  also  be  suggested  that  the  task  of  select- 
ing those  rules  of  customary  international  law 
and  those  provisions  of  existing  treaties  which 
ought  to  have  extended  application  to  outer  space 
would  be  both  extremely  complex  and  time-con- 
suming. And  particularly  since  so  abstruse  an 
undertaking  would  be  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
identification  of  the  legal  problems  which  it  is  our 
mandate  to  enumerate  and  describe,  embarking  at 
this  time  on  such  a  course  would  not  seem  to  be 
advisable. 

Boundary  Between  Air  Space  and  Outer  Space 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant development  of  the  considerable  and 
growing  debate  in  existing  "space  law"  literature 
concerning  the  need  for  or  advisability  of  an  early 
international  agreement  delimiting  the  boundary 
between  air  space  and  outer  space. 

Certain  proponents  in  this  debate  begin  with 
the  proposition  that  existing  international  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  various  national  laws,  while 
I  recognizing  the  full  and  exclusive  sovereignty  of 
each  state  in  the  air  space  above  its  territory  (in- 
cluding its  territorial  sea),  do  not  contain  defini- 
j  tions  of  what  is  meant  by  "air  space."   These  pro- 
1  ponents  argue  that  a  definition  or  delimitation  of 
i  the  boundary  between  air  space  and  outer  space 
is  required  in  order  to  fix  a  top  limit  upon  national 
sovereignty,  so  as  to  permit  the  reaching  of  new 
international  agreements  as  to  the  legal  character 
of  outer  space.    These  commentators  proceed  to 
argue  that  for  technical,  political,  and  other  rea- 
sons concepts  of  national  sovereignty  should  be 
held,  or  agreed,  not  to  apply  beyond  the  top  limit 
of  air  space,  as  variously  defined,  and  that  some 
other  concept — free  for  all,  incapable  of  appro- 
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priation,  United  Nations  control,  and  so  forth — 
be  applied  beyond  such  limit. 

There  are  wide  divergencies  of  view  between 
and  among  these  commentators  as  to  how  "air 
space"  should  be  defined,  and  several  have  from 
time  to  time  radically  changed  the  definition  or 
definitions  which  they  have  proposed.  Some  of 
these  definitions  have  involved  the  concept  of  suc- 
cessive contiguous  zones  in  space  extending  out 
from  the  earth. 

Other  participants  in  this  debate  suggest  that 
"air  space"  be  denned  as  extending  to  a  certain 
altitude  without,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  de- 
ciding that  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  ends  at  the 
upper  limit  of  air  space.  Under  this  type  of  ar- 
rangement, national  sovereignty  could  be  held,  or 
agreed,  to  extend  to  some  altitude  in  excess  of 
air  space. 

There  would  seem  to  be  at  least  three  differing 
approaches  to  this  group  of  problems  to  which 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  may  wish  to  give  attention 
in  its  deliberations : 

1.  The  Committee  could  examine  the  wisdom 
of  a  strictly  pragmatic  approach.  Under  this  ap- 
proach activities  in  outer  space  would  be  carried 
out  as  at  present,  permitting  customary  interna- 
tional law  to  be  allowed  to  develop  over  the  course 
of  time,  without  specific  efforts  being  made  to 
fashion  that  law  by  agreement.  The  adoption  of 
this  approach  would  mean  that  the  Committee 
would  assign  a  very  low  priority,  if  any,  to  the 
definition  of  "air  space." 

2.  A  second  course  of  action,  which  the  Com- 
mittee may  wish  to  consider,  looks  with  favor  upon 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  concluding  in- 
ternational agreements  on  particular  aspects  of 
space  exploration  and  activity.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing to  agree  that  air  space  extends  so  high  and  no 
higher — which  would  leave  entirely  unresolved 
the  nature  of  the  regime  to  be  applied  in  outer 
space — this  approach  suggests  the  seeking  of  in- 
ternational agreements  to  regulate  space  activities 
as  they  impinge  both  upon  air  space  and  outer 
space. 

3.  A  third  possible  course  which  the  Commit- 
tee might  consider  is  some  limit  of  altitude  beyond 
which  it  would  be  considered  that  space  unques- 
tionably constitutes  outer  space,  and  not  air  space 
or  contiguous  zones.  Without  trying  to  settle 
definitively  where  air  space  ends,  nations  might 
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be  able  to  agree  within  the  near  future  that  space 
beyond  a  fixed  distance  from  the  earth  definitely 
constitutes  outer  space  and  that  this  space  is  free 
and  open  to  all  states  for  activities  not  precluded 
by  applicable  agreements  or  rules  of  international 
law.  It  would  most  likely  be  acknowledged  that 
in  the  present  state  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation and  experience  there  could  be  no  defini- 
tive agreements  on  regions  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  earth,  but  in  the  future  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  top  limit  for  air  space  and,  perhaps, 
a  lower  limit  for  the  beginning  of  outer  space 
than  that  originally  agreed  upon.  There  would 
then  be  the  subsequent  question  of  the  value  and 
advisability  of  establishing  any  contiguous  zones. 

This  type  of  approach  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  bestowing  a  large  measure  of  freedom 
of  action  on  nations  with  respect  to  a  defined 
region  of  outer  space.  Although  only  the  primary 
step  of  fixing  an  altitude  beyond  which  space  con- 
stitutes outer  space  could  probably  be  taken  at  an 
early  date,  this  course  of  action  would  make  pos- 
sible high  priority  for  an  early  start  on  considera- 
tion of  this  whole  problem.  Such  an  approach 
should,  of  course,  be  supplemented  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  international  agreements  of  the  type  en- 
visaged in  the  second  alternative  approach, 
discussed  above. 

This  approach  is  also  suggestive  of  certain  diffi- 
culties. Even  if  the  problem  of  fixing  a  stationary 
boundary  were  overcome,  its  achievement  might 
be  without  substantial  meaning.  For  example, 
artificial  satellites  launched  in  geocentric  orbits 
have  come  much  closer  to  the  earth  at  some  points 
than  at  others.  In  some  cases  the  perigee  of  a 
given  satellite  fell  within  one  or  more  previously 
proposed  altitude  boundaries,  while  the  apogee 
fell  outside.  Yet  it  would  appear  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful value  to  impose  one  legal  regime  upon  a  satel- 
lite at  perigee  and  another  on  the  same  satellite 
at  apogee. 

Use  of  Existing  International  Organizations 

In  a  different  context,  another  step  that  the 
Committee  may  wish  to  take  in  the  preparation 
of  its  survey  of  the  problems  of  outer  space  is  to 
consider  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  various 
categories  of  these  problems  may  best  be  discussed 
in  existing  international  organizations.  An  ex- 
cellent example  is  afforded  by  the  universally 
recognized  need  for  the  allocation  of  frequencies 


for  radio  and  other  electronic  emissions  to,  from, 
and  between  space  vehicles  and  objects. 

The  International  Telecommunication  Union, 
which  is  meeting  in  August  of  this  year,  possesses 
the  technical  facilities  and  background  needed  for 
meaningful  discussion  of  the  allocation  of  fre- 
quencies and  related  matters.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  nature  of  such  emissions,  any  system  of 
regulation  for  outer  space  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully coordinated  with  existing  regulations. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  Committee  to  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lems it  is  able  to  identify  in  this  particular  area 
are  properly  dealt  with  by  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union,  which  is  already  operating 
with  a  view  to  reaching  agreed  solutions. 

There  may  well  be  further  categories  of  space 
legal  problems  which  may  best  be  dealt  with  in 
other  specialized  international  organizations. 

Other  Legal  Problems 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  at  this  time 
the  identification  of  a  number  of  further  legal 
problems  in  some  order  of  priority. 

A  general  familiarity  with  existing  space  litera- 
ture indicates  that  the  commentators  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  date,  do  not  differ  markedly  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  legal  problems  that  will  arise  as  a 
result  of  space  exploration.  Disagreement  flows 
primarily  from  varying  points  of  view  as  to  the 
priorities  to  be  given  the  resolution  of  such 
problems. 

A  number  of  commentators  call  for  a  general 
conference  on  all  aspects  of  the  subject  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Generally  speaking,  those 
who  hold  this  view  appear  not  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciative of,  first,  the  enormous  amount  of  prepara- 
tory work  which  would  be  required  and,  second, 
the  danger  of  developing  detailed  legal  rules  with- 
out fuller  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  the 
milieu  in  which  such  principles  are  to  operate. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  United  States  that  such 
an  overall  approach  would  be  premature.  We 
think  it  would  be  more  practical  at  this  time  to 
consider  what  specific  legal  problems  relating  to 
outer  space  should  be  dealt  with  upon  priority 
basis,  either  because  of  the  likelihood  of  disputes 
arising  if  the  particular  problem  is  not  resolved 
in  the  near  future  or  because  the  particular  prob- 
lem is  one  that  can  probably  be  resolved  easily 
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ind  without  substantial  risk,  notwithstanding  our 
^resent  limited  knowledge  of  outer  space. 

Thus  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  may  wish  to  indi- 
:ate  in  its  report  to  the  Assembly  that  the  legal 
problems  of  outer  space  should  be  taken  up  in 
some  generally  agreed  order  of  priority.  More- 
over, because  of  the  variety  of  techniques  in- 
volved, there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  legal 
problems  of  outer  space  should  be  considered  in 
jnot  one  but  in  various  conferences,  committees, 
md  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  preliminary  listing  of 
legal  problems  of  outer  space  with  some  regard 
:o  the  priority  with  which  it  may  be  advisable  to 
consider  them. 

Liability 

Some  space  objects  or  vehicles  which  attain  or- 
biting or  escape  velocities  may  be  specially  de- 
signed to  reenter  the  more  dense  layers  of  the 
atmosphere.  Others  are  altogether  likely  to  be 
consumed  in  the  atmosphere  on  reentry,  although 
some  of  the  latter  vehicles  and  objects,  or  parts  of 
them,  may  fall  to  earth  unintended  and  cause 
injury  or  damage.  Still  others  may  fall  before 
attaining  orbit  or  escape  velocity.  Although 
under  the  domestic  law  of  a  number  of  states  a 
judicial  remedy  is  available  to  plaintiffs  against 
the  state  only  for  negligent  torts,  it  seems  likely 
that  international  law  may  develop  so  as  to  hold 
the  state  of  origin  liable  for  injury  or  damage 
caused  by  a  space  vehicle  or  object  regardless  of 
fault.  The  Committee  may  wish  to  explore  the  de- 
sirability of  suggesting  the  reaching  of  interna- 
tional agreement  as  to  whether  such  liability 
should  be  held  to  be  absolute  or  should  depend 
upon  a  showing  of  negligence  or  intent.  The  real 
problem  in  this  area  is  one  of  enforceability.  In 
this  context,  therefore,  consideration  should  be 
(given  to  solving  the  basic  legal  problem  by  recom- 
mendation of  unqualified  submission  to  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  any  dispute  as  to  a  state's  liability  for 
injury  or  damage  caused  by  one  of  its  space 
i  vehicles  or  objects. 

>  Recovery  of  Space  Vehicles  and  Objects 

The  Committee  may  also  wish  to  consider  the 

lvalue  of  seeking  agreement  as  to  the  right  to 

I  secure  return  of  space  vehicles  or  objects,  or  parts 

of  them,  to  the  launching  state  after  they  have 

!  landed  upon  the  territory  of  another  state.    Such 


agreement  may  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
launching  state's  undertaking  to  be  liable  for  any 
injury  or  damage  caused  by  such  landing  and 
also,  possibly,  upon  the  launching  state's  making 
every  effort  to  give  advance  notice  of  any  such 
landing. 

Identification 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  space  development, 
an  agreed  method  of  identifying  a  space  vehicle 
or  object  may  be  desirable,  and  the  need  for  such 
identification  will  increase  as  the  number  of  such 
vehicles  or  objects  increases. 

Visual  Markings  or  Flags 

While  such  markings  or  flags  are  customary  on 
the  earth  and  the  sea,  they  would  appear  to  have 
little  utility  as  respects  outer-space  vehicles  or 
objects  not  having  a  reentry  capability. 

Identification  by  Call  Sign 

It  would  appear  that  a  more  practical  method 
of  insuring  identification  of  space  vehicles  or  ob- 
jects would  be  to  assign  a  call  sign  to  each  and 
to  reach  agreement  that  the  assigned  call  sign  be 
emitted  at  stipulated  regular  intervals  to  facilitate 
identification. 

Orbits  or  Orbital  Characteristics 

Still  another  method  of  identification  would  be 
through  satellite  orbits  or  orbital  characteristics, 
which  are  considered  to  be  more  or  less  readily 
distinguishable  from  one  case  to  another. 

Registration 

"While  the  saturation  problem  is  not  now  acute, 
it  may  ultimately  become  desirable  to  agree  that 
the  identification  marks,  call  signs,  or  orbital 
characteristics  of  space  vehicles  or  objects  should 
be  registered  in  some  central  record  open  to  in- 
spection by  all. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  identification 
of  outer-space  vehicles  or  objects,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  derelicts — 
outer-space  vehicles  or  objects  which  have  ac- 
complished their  specific  missions  but  nevertheless 
continue  in  orbit.  Some  may  have  lost  their 
capability  of  transmitting  data  or  identifying 
signals.  Others  may  continue  to  emit  transmis- 
sions of  one  type  or  another.  Since  space  vehicles 
or  objects  may  remain  in  orbit  for  hundreds  of 
years,  consideration  should  be  given  to  some  pro- 
vision for  self-destruction  or  automatic  termina- 
tion of  transmissions. 
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Public  Health  and  Safety  and  Contamination 

Some  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  issue 
of  whether  agreement  is  desirable  to  protect  the 
public  from  hazards  to  health  and  safety  which 
may  be  created  by  the  carrying  out  of  programs 
to  explore  space,  or,  differently  stated,  what  agree- 
ments or  regulations  are  needed  to  safeguard  space 
or  celestial  bodies  from  contamination. 

Reentering  Space  Vehicles  and  Objects 

At  the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no  legal 
problem  with  respect  to  space  vehicles  or  objects 
capable  of  reentering  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 
Putting  aside  for  the  moment  questions  of  injury 
or  damage  and  liability,  the  legal  problems  in  this 
field  are  most  likely  to  arise  upon  attaining  the 
capability  of  putting  man  into  space.  The  prob- 
lem may  become  particularly  acute  when  it  be- 
comes possible  to  put  men  into  orbit  under  cir- 
cumstances where  an  extremely  minor  deviation 
in  course  may  have  an  enormous  effect  upon  the 
location  of  the  landing  site. 

The  problems  in  this  area  may  or  may  not  be 
serious.  Certainly  the  scientists  should  be  con- 
sulted before  any  attempt  is  made  to  define  these 
legal  problems  and  their  priorities. 

One  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  reentry-capable  non- 
weapons  satellite  from  a  guided  or  ballistic  mis- 
sile. This  would  suggest  that  any  landing  rights 
which  such  a  vehicle  would  have  should  be  made 
dependent  upon  advance  notice  of  launching, 
course,  and  any  identified  variations  in  course. 

Many  nations  may  wish  to  agree  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  such  a  vehicle  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
their  air  space  upon  reentry,  subject  to  prior  no- 
tice, and,  as  well,  subject  to  the  launching  state's 
undertaking  to  be  liable  for  any  injury  or  dam- 
age caused  thereby. 

Sovereignty  Over  Celestial  Bodies 

Another  subject  to  which  the  Committee  may 
wish  to  give  thought  is  the  question  of  the 
regime  to  be  applied  to  celestial  bodies.  Shall 
states  of  this  earth  be  recognized  as  capable  of 
obtaining  sovereignty  over  all  or  part  of  a  ce- 
lestial body?  Shall  such  bodies  be  regarded  as 
res  communis?  While  it  is  not  our  task  to  an- 
swer these  questions,  it  is  clear  that  this  Commit- 
tee should  point  out  that  they  will  arise  and 


should  inquire  as  to  the  scientific  context  in  which 
they  will  be  posed. 

Various  possible  approaches  are  available  here. 
For  example,  we  could  adopt  a  policy  of  wait- 
and-see,  until  someone  reaches  a  celestial  body 
such  as  the  moon  or  a  planet ;  rules  could  then  be 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  actual  needs.  An- 
other approach  would  be  to  regard  celestial 
bodies  as  incapable  of  appropriation  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  earthly  states.  Serious  problems  may 
ensue  if  more  than  one  country  lands  expeditions 
on  a  particular  body  and  they  come  into  conflict 
in  rival  activities  or  attempts  at  exploitation.. 
Still  another  possibility  would  be  some  form  of1 
international  administration.  In  general  terms, 
this  would  consist  of  an  offer  to  negotiate  an' 
agreement  providing  for  an  administrative  group 
to  coordinate  scientific  activities,  for  example, 
upon  the  moon.  For  the  period  of  such  admin- 
istration the  participating  nations  would  agree/ 
that  they  would  not  make  any  claims  of  sov- 
ereignty to  the  moon  nor  would  any  activities  by 
any  of  them  during  the  period  of  the  admin- 
istration afford  a  basis  for  making  such  claims, 
in  the  event  that  the  administration  were 
dissolved. 

Interference  Between  Space  Vehicles  and  Objects 
It  would  appear  that  regulations  to  minimize 
interference  between  space  vehicles  or  instru- 
mentalities is  a  problem  having  a  relatively  low 
priority.  The  scientists  should  be  consulted  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  such  interference  occurring, 
other  than  communications  interference. 

Treatment  of  Extraterrestrial  Life 

The  question  of  relations  with  extraterrestrial 
life,  if  discovered,  should  have  a  low  priority  at 
this  time. 

Conclusion 

This,  then,  is  the  initial  thinking  of  my  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  paragraph  1(d)  of  the 
resolution  of  December  13.  As  we  listened  with 
keen  interest  to  the  discussion  in  Committee  I  last 
autumn,  so  we  look  forward  eagerly  to  hearing 
the  views  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  legal  problems  which  may  arise 
in  the  carrying  out  of  programs  to  explore  outer 
space.  The  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  is 
likely  to  have  a  significant  bearing  upon  the  rec- 
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ognition  and  development  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  applicable  to  outer  space.  We  are 
thus  presented  with  a  clear  challenge  to  our  cre- 
ativity and  our  shared  sense  of  responsibility. 

I  am  certain  that  we  will  fulfill  our  goal  of 
preparing  a  worthy  contribution,  in  legal  context, 
to  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  the 
14th  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

With  your  indulgence,  I  will  close  by  restating 
my  sense  of  challenge  and  pleasure  in  anticipat- 
ing our  cooperative  work. 

STATEMENT  BY  HUGH  L.  DRYDEN  ' 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  share  in  our  joint  task 
of  preparing  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
topic  1(5)  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  Our  assign- 
ment is  to  outline 

The  area  of  international  co-operation  and  programmes 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  which  could  appro- 
priately be  undertaken  under  United  Nations  auspices  to 
the  benefit  of  States  irrespective  of  the  state  of  their 
economic  or  scientific  development,  taking  into  account 
the  following  proposals,  inter  alia: 

(i)  Continuation  on  a  permanent  basis  of  the  outer 
space  research  now  being  carried  on  within  the 
framework  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year; 
(ii)  Organization  of  the  mutual  exchange  and  dis- 
semination of  information  on  outer  space 
research ; 
(iii)  Co-ordination  of  national  research  programmes 
for  the  study  of  outer  space,  and  the  rendering 
of  all  possible  assistance  and  help  towards  their 
realization ;  .  .  .  . 

The  advancing  progress  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy has  brought  us  to  a  new  frontier,  the  frontier 
}f  space.  Man,  until  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
was  confined  to  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  two-di- 
inensional  world  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He 
observed  with  envy  the  easy  flight  of  the  birds 
through  the  air.  He  studied  the  heavens  above. 
With  his  powers  of  imagination  and  reasoning 
iie  gained  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
iniverse  in  which  he  lived.  A  half  century  ago 
iie  mastered  the  secrets  of  human  flight  and  left 
he  ground  to  travel  in  the  atmosphere.  Now  he 
iias  sent  his  instruments  into  space,  establishing 

I  'Made  on  May  7  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3180).  Dr. 
Oryden  is  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 


new  satellites  in  orbit  about  the  earth  and  two 
new  planets  of  the  sun.  He  presses  forward  to 
gain  new  knowledge  and  understanding  and  hopes 
himself  to  search  out  the  new  frontier. 

Men  of  many  nations  have  contributed  to  this 
forward  surge  of  science  and  technology.  Crea- 
tive ability  is  not  confined  to  any  race  or  national- 
ity. The  records  of  past  achievement  repeatedly 
demonstrate  this  potential  of  men  everywhere, 
given  the  opportunity  to  contribute.  I  am  sure 
that  the  exploration  of  space  will  prove  no  excep- 
tion. It  is  a  task  vast  enough  to  enlist  the  talents 
of  scientists  of  all  nations. 

Research  with  satellites  and  space  probes  began 
in  the  framework  of  the  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year,  itself  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of 
a  united  attack  on  global  scientific  problems.  The 
international  scientific  community  has  been  so 
stimulated  by  the  results  obtained  from  the  IGY 
space  program  that  it  has  itself  established  a 
mechanism  for  further  consultation  and  col- 
laboration, the  Committee  on  Space  Research 
(COSPAR). 

Other  uses  of  satellites  are  foreseen  for  accom- 
plishing better  certain  tasks  now  accomplished  by 
other  means.  The  fields  of  application  so  far 
identified  are  those  of  meteorology  and  weather 
forecasting,  long-distance  communication,  naviga- 
tion, and  geodetic  measurements.  Others  may 
develop  as  knowledge  and  experience  are  gained. 

Because  man  is  himself  the  most  adaptive  and 
versatile  measuring  instrument  and  because  of  his 
inner  desire  to  see  for  himself,  the  manned  ex- 
ploration of  the  solar  system  will  surely  come  to 
pass.  Preparation  for  the  initial  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken,  the  immediate  objective  being 
to  place  man  in  a  satellite  orbit  about  the  earth 
for  a  short  time,  to  study  his  physiological  and 
psychological  reactions,  to  measure  his  ability  to 
perform  simple  tasks,  and  to  recover  him  safely. 

These  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  seem  to  be 
the  three  substantive  areas  which  could  most  fruit- 
fully be  examined  in  our  deliberations:  space 
science,  satellite  applications  in  other  areas,  and 
manned  exploration  of  space.  Let  us  consider 
each  of  these  areas  briefly  at  this  time,  reserving 
fuller  examination  until  the  subcommittee  on 
topic  1(6)  meets  on  May  26.  At  that  time  an 
objective  survey  of  these  areas  might  be  useful  in 
developing  information  on  which  to  base  future 
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consideration  of  outer-space  matters  in  the  United 

Nations. 

Space  Science 

Our  newly  acquired  ability  to  hurl  instruments 
into  outer  space  makes  it  possible  to  carry  out  im- 
portant scientific  investigations  that  cannot  be 
conducted  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Even- 
tually, when  man  himself  enters  the  realm  of 
space,  such  investigations  will  also  include  direct 
human  observations.  For  such  scientific  investi- 
gations the  convenient  phrase  "space  science"  has 
come  into  widespread  use. 

Space  research  as  such  is  not  really  a  separate 
scientific  discipline.  Included  are  the  various 
branches  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  bio- 
sciences,  supported  by  all  the  ingenuity  that  the 
engineering  and  technological  sciences  can  bring 
to  bear.  Space  science  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  investigation  of  the  earth  and  its 
atmosphere,  of  astronomy  and  astrophysics  in  gen- 
eral and  of  our  solar  system  in  particular,  and  of 
the  origins  and  fundamentals  of  life — all  from  a 
new  vantage  point  with  new  tools  that  promise 
increased  effectiveness. 

Just  as  the  fullest  development  of  space  science 
involves  the  whole  spectrum  of  scientific  disci- 
plines, so  also  does  it  require  the  interest,  support, 
and  participation  of  a  whole  world.  In  the  me- 
chanics of  conducting  a  space  research  program 
there  is  need  for  international  cooperation.  The 
tracking  of  satellites  and  space  probes  and  the 
collection  of  data  from  their  radio  signals  provide 
examples  of  cases  where  such  cooperation  is  im- 
portant. In  scientific  research  itself  there  are  also 
many  areas  in  which  international  cooperation 
is  essential  to  the  fullest  realization  of  potential 
scientific  gains.  Joint  efforts  in  the  investigation 
of  the  ionosphere  and  the  fundamentals  of  radio 
propagation  through  the  upper  atmosphere  are 
required  to  obtain  the  worldwide  coverage  that 
alone  can  provide  a  complete  picture. 

But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  space  research 
needs  to  draw  upon  an  entire  world  for  its  ideas. 
Those  ingenious  insights  into  the  real  meaning 
behind  a  set  of  observed  facts  that  lead  to  real 
advances  in  the  understanding  of  our  universe  are 
not  the  prerogative  of  a  single  nation  or  group  but 
come  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  where  men 
are  seriously  occupied  with  scientific  research.  So 
vast  is  the  challenge  of  space  research  and  so  great 


is  the  promise  to  mankind  in  the  way  of  increased 
knowledge  and  ultimate  benefits  that  the  world 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  or  slight  the  opportunities 
that  lie  before  it. 

To  emphasize  the  vastness  of  space  research  and 
to  indicate  the  potential  usefulness  of  scientific 
data  in  dealing  with  problems  of  concern  through- 
out the  world,  perhaps  a  few  specific  examples 
may  be  helpful. 

Sounding  rockets  and  satellites  can  be  used  to 
continue  investigations  of  our  earth  and  its  at- 
mosphere. The  pressures,  densities,  temperatures, 
composition,  and  winds  in  the  earth's  atmosphere 
need  to  be  determined  as  a  function  of  altitude, 
time,  and  geographic  position,  before  a  complete 
understanding  of  our  atmosphere  can  be  achieved. 
Since  the  sun  is  the  primary  source  of  energy 
affecting  the  earth's  atmosphere,  the  details  of  the 
relations  of  solar  activity  to  phenomena  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere  are  important.  Of  practical 
significance  are  the  relations  that  may  exist  be- 
tween the  high  atmosphere  and  weather  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  ionosphere,  that 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  electrified.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  a  fairly  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth's  ionosphere  up  to  100  kilometers, 
a  less  complete  understanding  of  the  ionosphere 
between  100  and  300  kilometers,  and  only  scattered 
information  about  the  ionosphere  at  higher  alti- 
tudes. Immediate  problems  of  interest  call  for 
the  exploration  of  the  ionosphere  out  to  its  farthest 
reaches,  which  may  be  some  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  pin  down  the  fluctuations  in  the  ionosphere 
with  time  of  day,  season,  sunspot  cycle,  and  geo- 
graphic position.  It  is,  of  course,  the  presence  of 
the  ionosphere  that  permits  the  reflection  of  radio 
waves  for  communication  beyond  the  horizon. 
The  state  of  the  ionosphere  is  as  important  to  long- 
range  radio  communications  as  is  the  state  of 
weather  in  the  lower  atmosphere  to  transportation 
and  other  human  activities. 

Looking  further  to  the  future,  both  the  atmos- 
pheres and  ionospheres  of  the  moon  and  planets 
will  be  of  great  scientific  interest.  The  possibility 
exists  that  a  careful  investigation  of  these  may 
provide  increased  insight  into  our  own  atmosphere 
and  ionosphere  and  their  behavior. 

The  discovery  of  the  Great  Kadiation  Belt  by 
Van  Allen  early  in  1958  has  opened  an  exciting 
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new  series  of  investigations  in  the  general  field 
of  high-energy  particles  in  space.  The  oppor- 
tunity exists  now  to  continue  investigations  of 
cosmic  radiation,  various  plasmas  in  space,  and 
their  effects  upon  the  atmospheres  of  the  earth  and 
planets.  Those  particles  that  cause  the  aurora  are 
of  interest  not  only  scientifically  but  also  because 
of  the  connection  that  exists  between  the  occur- 
rence of  auroras  and  disturbances  to  radio  com- 
munications at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  space  form  an 
important  area  of  study.  Particular  interest  fo- 
cuses upon  the  earth's  magnetic  field  because  of 
its  role  in  trapping  the  particles  that  form  the 
radiation  belt.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  moon  and  planets  also  have  magnetic 
fields  and  how  these  might  compare  with  that  of 
ihe  earth.  Simultaneously  the  question  arises  of 
whether  these  bodies  may  have  radiation  belts  like 
the  earth's. 

The  opportunity  to  perform  experiments  over 
astronomical  distances  provides  the  scientist  with 
i  means  of  investigating  the  fundamental  nature 
}f  gravity.  Already  the  simple  observation  of 
satellites  has  yielded  improved  values  for  the 
shape  of  the  earth.  In  the  near  future  it  will  be 
possible  to  check  the  general  theory  of  relativity 
by  comparing  the  rate  of  a  satellite-borne  atomic 
ilock  with  the  rate  of  a  similar  clock  on  the 
ground. 

Through  the  use  of  satellites  and  observatories 
)rbiting  above  the  atmosphere,  the  astronomers 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  wave- 
lengths that  do  not  get  through  to  the  surface  of 
;he  earth. 

Fundamental  researches  in  the  behavior  of  liv- 
ing organisms  under  the  conditions  of  space  and 
>f  space  flight  will  be  of  interest  in  the  area  of 
;he  biosciences.  Perhaps  even  more  exciting  is 
|;he  possibility   of  finding  life  forms  on   other 

I1  planets. 
i    The  conduct  of  research  in  space  is  itself  the 
;rrst  useful  application  of  satellites,  and  it  is  to 
!De  expected  that  man's  new  knowledge  will  be 

ranslated  into  forms  that  are  meaningful  and 
Useful  to  men  the  world  over.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  cannot  yet  predict  the  full  impact 
of  this  endeavor.  The  benefits  to  mankind  that 
;nay  develop  as  a  result  of  experimentation  in 
Sspace  will  only  be  fully  appreciated  with  the 

passage  of  time. 


Other  Applications 

It  is  somewhat  easier  to  identify  at  this  time 
the  potential  benefits  of  other  applications  of 
space  vehicles  which  are  more  closely  related  to 
familiar  activities  now  accomplished  with  the 
more  limited  means  currently  available. 

In  the  field  of  meteorology,  as  Ambassador 
Lodge  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  satellite  will 
open  the  possibility  of  a  worldwide  system  for 
observing  the  weather.  At  present  our  attempts 
to  predict  the  weather  are  based  on  data  limited 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  earth.  The  meteorologi- 
cal satellite  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  fill  the 
gaps  existing  today  and  to  obtain  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  global  weather.  With  such  information 
available,  weather  forecasting  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved with  resulting  benefits  to  agriculture, 
transportation,  and  other  weather-dependent 
activities  of  importance  throughout  the  world. 

The  communications  satellite  may  well  lead  to 
vastly  improved  worldwide  communications  in 
terms  of  speed,  capacity,  reliability,  and  possibly 
economy.  The  value  of  communications  among 
nations  is  universally  appreciated,  but,  as  our  de- 
mands become  more  and  more  stringent,  we  face 
the  prospect  referred  to  by  Ambassador  Lodge 
that  present  systems  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet 
these  demands.  The  satellite  may  provide  the 
means  of  meeting  these  needs  and  in  addition  may 
exceed  minimum  requirements,  thereby  offering 
the  possibility  of  fuller  communication  among  na- 
tions than  ever  before.  In  its  simplest  form  the 
communications  satellite  may  be  a  large  sphere 
of  perhaps  a  few  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  which 
would  be  used  as  a  reflector  for  radio  signals 
beamed  at  it  from  earth.  A  more  complex  form 
would  be  the  so-called  repeater  satellite,  in  which 
a  radio  repeater  in  the  satellite  picks  up  the  radio 
signal  from  earth,  amplifies  it,  and  retransmits  it 
to  a  station  on  another  part  of  the  globe. 

Geodetic  satellites  offer  the  means  of  improving 
man's  view  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth  and 
distribution  of  land  masses  and  water.  Optical 
observation  of  geodetic  satellites  has  the  potenti- 
ality of  yielding  the  observer's  location  to  less 
than  100  feet.  Improved  data  on  geographical 
details  of  the  earth  may  be  of  economic  as  well  as 
scientific  significance. 

The  navigational  satellite  may  provide  the  basis 
for  an  all-weather  long-range  navigational  system 
for  surface  vehicles  and  aircraft.    With  the  use 
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of  suitable  equipment  it  would  be  possible  to  es- 
tablish positions  with  great  precision  irrespective 
of  the  weather.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
such  worldwide  all-weather  system  of  navigation. 
These  applications  of  satellites  may  become 
feasible  within  a  decade,  but  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  timing  of  the  availability  of  these 
applications  depends  on  many  factors  over  which 
the  scientist  can  exercise  no  control. 

Manned  Space  Exploration 

Within  this  same  decade  we  can  foresee  the 
beginning  of  manned  space  flight.  The  initial 
plans  for  manned  space  flight  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  man  himself  is  the  principal  subject  of  the 
experiments,  although  there  is  involved  the  devel- 
opment of  solutions  for  many  problems  in  space 
technology  which  are  prerequisites  to  further 
steps.  It  will  always  be  necessary  to  return  safely 
from  the  high  speeds  in  satellite  orbit  or  in  free 
space  by  reentering  the  dense  atmosphere,  reduc- 
ing the  speed  without  having  the  vehicle  burn  like 
a  meteorite,  and  landing  at  a  safe  speed.  Much 
later,  when  large  payloads  of  the  order  of  50  tons 
can  be  placed  in  orbit,  it  may  be  possible  to  build 
new  types  of  vehicles  and  propulsion  systems  of 
a  completely  different  character  to  be  assembled 
and  launched  from  a  satellite  for  operation  wholly 
in  outer  space. 

Even  with  present  technology  it  seems  feasible 
to  advance  down  the  road  of  manned  exploration 
leading  in  a  few  decades  to  manned  exploration 
of  the  moon.  Still  later  will  come  expeditions 
to  Mars  and  Venus  and  eventually  to  the  bounds  of 
the  solar  system.  Such  programs  become  enter- 
prises to  warrant  worldwide  support  and  coopera- 
tion, particularly  in  the  conduct  of  research  in  the 
manifold  fields  of  science  required  to  insure  the 
success  of  such  an  undertaking. 

Other  Areas  Which  Need  To  Be  Studied 

In  addition  to  the  three  types  of  activity  just 
outlined,  which  might  comprise  the  basis  of  the 
subcommittee's  initial  inquiries,  there  are  other 
activities  in  international  cooperation  which  are 
essential  to  and  complement  the  substantive  pro- 
gram of  scientific  and  technical  work.  We  should 
consider  some  of  the  technical  characteristics  of 
the  operation  of  space  vehicles  and  should  ex- 


amine possibilities  for  international  cooperatioi 
in  related  matters.  Some  of  the  areas  involve< 
are  registration  of  orbital  elements,  use  of  radi< 
frequencies,  termination  of  radio  transmissioi 
from  satellites,  the  problems  posed  by  "spent' 
satellites  which  have  completed  their  useful  life 
reentry  and  recovery  of  space  vehicles,  identifica 
tion  of  space  vehicles,  and  the  possibility  of  extra 
terrestrial  contamination  through  the  use  of  spacn 
vehicles.  Most  of  these  matters  are  of  interest 
to  many  countries  and  cannot  be  effectively  dealt 
with  without  some  degree  of  international 
cooperation. 

Referred  to  earlier  in  connection  with  the  coh 
duct  of  scientific  research  in  space  and  implicit 
in  some  of  the  foregoing  technical  matters  is  ar 
activity,  the  importance  of  which  it  occurs  to  me 
should  be  noted  explicitly :  the  tracking  of  space 
vehicles.  This  activity  already  is  and  can  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  widespread  international  coop- 
erative effort. 

Just  as  these  technical  matters  affect  all  of  the 
substantive  fields  which  we  have  identified,  the 
problem  of  effective  dissemination  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  relates  to  all  of  these  fields 
and  merits  careful  consideration. 

Finally,  attention  might  be  given  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  mutual  assistance  in  increasing  the  compe- 
tence and  skill  of  all  nations  in  space  science  and 
technology.  This  matter  may  become  increasingly 
significant  as  opportunities  to  participate  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  space  programs  increase. 

U.S.  Working  Paper  on  Topic  1(b) 

The  working  paper  on  topic  1(&)  submitted  by 
the  United  States  outlines  the  matters  I  have  sug- 
gested here  and  explores  in  a  preliminary  way 
some  types  of  cooperative  activities  which  might 
be  of  interest.  This  paper  may  be  useful  in  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  the  discussions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  is  to  be  concerned  with  this  topic,  and 
we  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  items  mentioned 
in  this  paper  and  in  my  remarks  today  be  included 
in  the  working  plan  of  the  subcommittee  with  the 
addition,  of  course,  of  topics  which  may  be  sug- 
gested by  other  members. 

Although  the  United  States  working  paper  in- 
dicates some  tentative  conclusions  on  our  part  re- 
specting the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and  pos- 
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sible  United  Nations  interest  in  and  activities 
concerned  with  these  peaceful  uses,  our  paper 
should  be  viewed  chiefly  as  an  attempt  to  catalog 
some  matters  which  it  might  be  useful  to  consider. 
Only  after  a  full  exchange  of  views  with  other 
members  of  the  committee  can  we  hope  to  reach 
satisfactory  conclusions  within,  of  course,  the  lim- 
its of  our  present  understanding  of  this  vast  field. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  may  I  emphasize  the 
belief  of  our  delegation  that  through  international 
cooperation  ways  will  be  found  whereby  the  bene- 
fits of  space  activities  will  flow  to  all  countries  and 
all  peoples. 


Conference  on  Antarctica  To  Meet 
at  Washington  in  October 

Press  release  369  dated  May  28 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  France,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  have  been  engaged  in  conversations 
since  June  1958  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
ference on  Antarctica  to  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  invited  the  other  11  Govern- 
ments on  May  2, 1958.1 

These  12  Governments  have  agreed  that  the 
conference  shall  convene  at  Washington  on  Oc- 
tober 15, 1959. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Fourth  Inter-American  Indian  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 

1 14   (press  release  332)   that  Elmer  F.  Bennett, 

1  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  head  the 

i  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Inter- American 

i        . 

I  Indian  Conference  at  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala, 

I  May  16-25,  1959. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  will  include: 


1  Bulletin  of  June  2, 1958,  p.  !>10. 
June   15,   1959 


Alternate  Delegates 

Newton  Edwards,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

Edward  A.  Jamison,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  American 
Embassy,  Guatemala 

Advisers 

Louis  J.  Franke,  Food  and  Agriculture  Officer,  U.S.  Op- 
erations Mission,  Guatemala 

Paul  Jones,  Chairman,  Navajo  Tribe  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah 

F.  Taylor  Peck,  Cultural  Affairs  Officer,  American  Em- 
bassy, Guatemala 

Raymond  H.  Rignall,  Chief  Education  Adviser,  U.S. 
Operations  Mission,  Guatemala 

Charles  L.  von  Pohle,  M.D.,  Chief  Public  Health  Adviser, 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  Guatemala 

Clarence  Wesley,  Chairman,  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  of 
Arizona 

The  conference  is  being  convened  in  compliance 
with  the  convention  establishing  the  conference 
and  the  Inter-American  Indian  Institute,  ap- 
proved at  Patzcuaro,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  on  April 
24,  1940,  and  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Second 
Inter- American  Indian  Congress,  held  at  Cuzco, 
Peru,  in  1949.  On  May  5,  1954,  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  designated 
the  Inter-American  Indian  Conference  as  a 
specialized  conference  of  American  states.  This 
series  of  conferences  is  designed  to  promote  the 
solution  of  inter- American  Indian  problems. 

The  conference  will  discuss  questions  of  biol- 
ogy, economics,  law,  education,  and  social  inte- 
gration as  they  relate  to  the  Indian  populations 
of  the  member  states. 

22d  Session  of  ECE  Steel  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  26 
(press  release  362)  the  designation  of  Wesley  D. 
Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  board  and  president 
of  the  International  Steel  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind., 
as  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  22d  session  of  the  Steel 
Committee  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  (ECE),  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  June  2-5. 

The  Committee,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
subcommittee  groups  of  the  ECE,  provides  a 
forum  where  experts  in  the  field  of  steel  may  meet 
periodically  to  consider  and  discuss  matters  of 
common  interest.  This  meeting  will  be  devoted 
principally  to  a  discussion  of  the  long-term  trends 
and  problems  in  the  European  steel  industry  as 
well  as  the  usual  review  of  the  European  steel 
market. 
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Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Access  of  Women 
to  the  Teaching  Profession.  Report  prepared  by  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  in  collaboration  with  the  World  Con- 
federation of  Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 
E/CN.6/345.    January  27,  1959.    60  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Report  of  the  first 
session.     E/3102.     January  27,  1959.     82  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Activities  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
Special  Interest  to  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East.  E/CN.11/496.  January  28,  1959. 
17  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Periodic  Reports  on 
Human  Rights.  Memorandum  from  the  Secretary- 
General.    E/CN.4/776.    January  29,  1959.    7  pp.  mimeo. 

World  Economic  Situation.  Compendium  of  extracts  from 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  involving  principles  of  international 
economic  co-operation.  E/3202.  January  30,  1959.  76 
pp.  mimeo. 

Freedom  of  Information :  Protection  of  News  and  Other 
Press  Information.  Report  by  the  Director-General  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  E/3204.    January  30, 1959.  16  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  In- 
formation Paper  on  Technical  Assistance  Provided  to 
Countries  and  Territories  of  the  ECAFE  Region  Under 
the  Expanded  and  Regular  Programmes.  Prepared  by 
the  TAB  secretariat  for  the  fifteenth  session  of  ECAFE. 
E/CN.11/495.    February  2,  1959.    36  pp.  mimeo. 

Freedom  of  Information.  Media  of  Information  in  Under- 
Developed  Countries.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General. 
E/3205.    February  2,  1959.    13  pp.  mimeo. 

Freedom  of  Information.  Observations  and  proposals  re- 
ceived from  specialized  agencies.  E/3206.  February  5, 
1959.    11  pp.  mimeo. 

Social  Commission.  Progress  Made  by  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Social  Field  During  the  Period  1  January  1957- 
31  December  1958  and  Proposals  for  the  Programme  of 
Work  1959-1961.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General. 
E/CN.5/334.    February  16,  1959.    100  pp.  mimeo. 

Land  Reform.    E/3208.    February  16,  1959.    18  pp.  mimeo. 

International  Co-operation  in  Cartography.  Report  by 
the  Secretary-General.  E/3209.  February  16,  1959. 
51  pp.  mimeo. 

International  Commercial  Arbitration.  Note  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General. E/3211.  February  17,  1959.  4  pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Trade  (Second  Session)  to  the 
Commission  (Fifteenth  Session).  E/CN.11/497.  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1959.     43  pp.  mimeo. 


Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries 
Energy  Development.  Report  on  work  done  and  recom 
mendations.  E/3212  and  Corr.  1.  February  27,  1959 
74  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries 
Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Work  Pro- 
gramme on  Industrialization  to  the  Secretary-General 
E/3213  and  Add.  1.  February  28  and  March  12,  1959. 
51  pp.  mimeo. 

Social  Commission.  Criminal  Statistics :  Standard  Classi- 
fication of  Offenses.  Report  by  the  Secretariat. 
E/CN.5/337.    March  2,  1959.    237  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries. 
Recent  Developments  Relating  to  New  Sources  of 
Energy  and  Recommendations  Regarding  the  Agenda 
for  an  International  Conference.  Report  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General.    E/3218.     March  6,  1959.    27  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries. 
Progress  report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  implemen-; 
tation  of  the  work  programme  on  industrialization.,' 
E/3219.    March  6, 1959.    12  pp.  mimeo. 

Social  Commission.  Long-Range  Programme  of  Concerted. 
International  Action  in  the  Field  of  Low-Cost  Housing 
and  Related  Community  Facilities.  Report  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General. E/CN.5/339.  March  9,  1959.  31  pp. 
mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 


United  States  and  Canada  Sign 
Atomic  Defense  Agreement 

Press  release  360  dated  May  25 

On  May  22  Acting  Secretary  Dillon  and  Cana- 
dian Ambassador  A.  D.  P.  Heeney  signed  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense 
purposes.  The  agreement,  which  stems  from  the 
1958  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
will  facilitate  closer  collaboration  between  the  two 
Governments  in  planning  and  implementation  of 
common  defense  arrangements. 

Terms  of  the  accord  authorize  exchange  of 
classified  information  on  joint  defense  plans,  mil- 
itary reactors,  and  employment  of  and  defense 
against  nuclear  weapons.  Also  provided  for  is 
the  transfer  to  Canada  of  U.S.-produced  nonnu- 
clear  parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems. 

The  terms  recognize  that  the  agreement  will  ad- 
vance the  mutual  security  of  the  two  countries  and 
relate  the  cooperation  to  their  joint  participation 
in  international  defense  arrangements.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  the  signed  agreement  must  now  lie  before 
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Congress  for  60  days,  after  which  it  may  be 
brought  into  force  by  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  two  Governments. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  already  co- 
operating in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  under  two 
agreements :  one  for  exchange  of  information  for 
mutual  defense  purposes  and  the  other  for  co- 
operation in  the  civil  uses,  both  signed  June  15, 
1955.1 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.  TIAS  4202. 
Adherence:  Republic  of  Guinea,  May  6,  1959. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)   annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.     Done  at  Geneva  November  29,   1958.2 
Notification  of  approval:  Belgian  Congo  and  Territory 
of  Ruanda-Urundi,  March  27, 1959 ;  French  territories 
represented  by  the  French  Overseas  Postal  and  Tele- 
communication Agency,  April  8,  1959 ;  Norway,  April 
11, 1959. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy 
for  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Washington 
May  22,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  each 
Government  receives  from  the  other  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  has  complied  with  all  legal  requirements. 

.uxembourg 

Agreement  amending  annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2014). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Luxembourg  April 

i   21  and  May  8,  1959.     Entered  into  force  May  8,  1959. 

hailand 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  a  destroyer  escort  to  Thailand. 

1  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bangkok  May  19, 1959. 

■   Entered  into  force  May  19, 1959. 

i 

Iruguay 

iigreement  supplementing  the  agricultural   commodities 
1  agreement  of  February  20,  1959  (TIAS  4179),  and  ex- 
j  change  of  notes.     Signed  at  Montevideo  May  21,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  May  21,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  May  28  confirmed  John  M.  Cabot  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  (for  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  351  dated  May  21)  and 
John  M.  Raymond  to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Permanent 
Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Wealth  and  Resources. 

The  Senate  on  May  14  confirmed  Harold  M.  Randall 
to  be  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  eighth 
session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 


PUBLICATIONS 


'Treaties  and   Other  International  Acts   Series  3305, 
i304,  and  3771. 

I  '  Not  in  force. 


German  War  Documents  Released 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  19  (press 
release  335  dated  May  15)  the  release  of  Documents 
on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945,  Series  G  (1933- 
1931),  Volume  II,  The  Third  Reich:  First  Phase,  October 
14,  1933-June  13,  1934.  This  is  the  12th  volume  of  the 
cooperative  project  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  publishing  authoritative  texts  of  documents 
from  the  archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  cap- 
tured by  Allied  forces  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

The  volume  begins  with  October  14,  1933,  when  the 
German  Government  officially  proclaimed  its  withdrawal 
from  the  Disarmament  Conference  and  from  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  ends  with  June  13,  1934,  the  eve  of 
Hitler's  meeting  with  Mussolini  at  Venice. 

The  506  documents  of  this  volume  are  printed  in 
chronological  order.  There  is  a  descriptive  list  arranged 
by  topics  to  guide  those  who  may  wish  to  read  on  particu- 
lar subjects. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  volume  the  German 
Government  concluded  the  nonaggression  pact  with 
Poland  (January  26,  1934)  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
relations  with  Soviet  Russia  deteriorated.  Despite  the 
growing  political  estrangement  between  Nazi  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia,  Red  army  leaders  continued  to  ex- 
press admiration  and  sympathy  for  the  Reichswehr  (doc- 
uments 47,  176,  and  191 ) . 

As  has  been  the  practice  throughout  the  cooperative 
tripartite  project,  the  British,  French,  and  U.S.  editors 
have  jointly  made  the  selection  of  the  documents  here 
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published,  and  they  jointly  share  the  responsibility  for 
these  choices.  Under  a  reciprocal  arrangement  some  of 
the  volumes  are  edited  and  printed  by  the  British  and 
some  by  the  U.S.  Government.  This  volume  has  been 
edited  by  U.S.  editors  and  printed  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  A  British  edition,  put  in  bound  form 
from  flat  sheets  printed  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  is  being  released 
at  London  simultaneously  with  the  release  of  the  U.S. 
edition. 

Copies  of  the  volume,  Department  of  State  publication 
6750,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  for  $3.75  each. 


Recent  Releases 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4175.     8  pp. 

100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey — Signed  at  Ankara  February  13,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  February  13,  1959.  With  related  exchange  of 
notes. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4176. 
3  pp.    5<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
China,  amending  agreement  of  July  18,  1955 — Signed  at 
Washington  December  8,  1958.  Entered  into  force  March 
2,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4177.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Yugoslavia,  amending  agreement  of  January  5,  1955,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Belgrade  Sep- 
tember 10  and  11,  1958.  Entered  into  force  September  15, 
1958. 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

The   Educational   Challenge   in   Underdeveloped   Areas. 

Pub.  6793.  International  Information  and  Cultural  Series 
65.    7  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

This  is  the  text  of  an  address  given  by  Leonard  J.  Saccio, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, before  the  Conference  on  University  Contracts 
Abroad  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  13,  1958. 

The  1958  Revision  of  East-West  Trade  Controls.    Pub. 

6797.    General  Foreign  Policy  Series  136.    51  pp.    250. 

The  12th  report  to  Congress  on  operations  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  devoted 
mainly  to  a  description  of  the  revision  of  security  trade 
controls  in  1958. 

Highlights  of  Foreign  Policy  Developments — 1958.  Pub. 
6799.    General  Foreign  Policy  Series  137.    26  pp.    250. 

Another  in  the  popular  Background  series,  this  pamphlet 
discusses  basic  policies  and  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  developments  with  regard  to  specific  areas 
or  problems  during  1958. 


ICA— What  It  Is,  What  It  Does. 

Cooperation  Series  51.    13  pp.    150. 


Pub.  6803.    Economic 


A  pamphlet  explaining  the  function  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  its  various  programs  and 
projects  throughout  the  world. 


Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses. 

5  pp.    5<f. 


TIAS  4172. 


Protocol  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan, 
amending  agreement  of  June  16,  1958 — Signed  at  Wash- 
ington October  9,  1958.  Entered  into  force  February  17, 
1959. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Special  Program  of  Facili- 
ties Assistance.    TIAS  4174.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
amending  agreement  of  June  8  and  15,  1954,  as  extended. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  London  February  3  and  13, 
1959.     Entered  into  force  February  13,  1959. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  25-31 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  May  25  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  332  of  May 
14,  334  and  335  of  May  15,  and  346  of  May  21. 

Subject 

GATT  tariff  negotiations  announced 
for  1960. 

Atomic  defense  agreement  with  Can- 
ada. 

Emergency  aid  to  Uruguay. 

Delegate  to  ECE  Steel  Committee  (re- 
write). 

Foster  confirmed  as  IAEA  representa- 
tive (biographic  details). 

Argentine  meat  processing  technicians 
to  visit  U.S. 

DLF  loan  to  Korea   (rewrite). 

Foreign  Ministers'  tributes  to  Dulles. 

Foreign  Ministers'  arrival  statements, 
Washington. 

DLF  loan  to  Tunisia  (rewrite). 

Conference  on  Antarctica. 

Educational  exchange  (Argentina, 
Finland,  Greece,  Korea,  India,  Ni- 
geria). 

DLF  loan  to  Haiti  (rewrite). 

U.K.  relaxes  dollar  import  restric- 
tions. 

Morrow  nominated  ambassador  to 
Guinea   (biographic  details). 

Herter :  departure  statement. 

Itinerary  for  King  Baudouin. 

Dillon  :  "The  Role  of  Private  Business 
in  Furthering  U.S.  Foreign  Policy." 

Foreign  Ministers'  arrival  statement, 
Geneva. 

U.S.  refutes  Khrushchev  allegations. 


*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Price  of  Peace  and  Progress 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Henderson1 


I  am  quite  sure  that  not  one  Southwestern 
student,  nor,  for  that  matter,  any  member  of  the 
faculty,  had  the  slightest  realization  in  the  spring 
of  1914  of  the  sweeping  changes  that  were  about 
to  take  place  in  their  world.  We,  of  course,  ex- 
pected changes — were  hoping  for  them.  The 
word  "progress"  was  fashionable  in  those  days. 
Most  of  us  cherished  the  comforting  conviction 
that,  since  good  ultimately  triumphs,  change 
would  mean  progress  and  progress  was  synony- 
mous with  the  peaceful  advance  of  mankind. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  I  won  the  freshman  ora- 
torical prize  of  the  Athenian  literary  society  with 
an  oration  which,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  was  entitled  "The  Price  of  Progress." 
The  theme  of  this  oration  was  that  man  must 
progress.  He  must  move  forward  spiritually, 
culturally,  and  materially.  Progress  could  be  at- 
tained only  at  the  cost  of  a  certain  amount  of 
human  suffering  and  sacrifice ;  nevertheless  it  was 
worth  the  cost.  I  can  still  recall  the  rather  high- 
flown  opening  words  of  that  oration.  They  were 
based  on  certain  scientific  theories,  long  since  dis- 
carded. I  began  as  follows :  "The  material  world 
never  changes  in  its  volumes  or  its  powers.  The 
earth  swings  through  space,  balanced  between 
;  3un  and  sun,  never  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
the  velocity  of  its  revolutions.  The  human  world, 
however,  is  not  so.  The  very  nature  of  man  corn- 
Dels  him  to  move  forward,  to  grope  toward  the 
light." 

Even  though  during  the  spring  of  1914,  my 
,  ast  on  this  campus,  clouds  were  hanging  over 


,  '  Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  South- 
western College,  Wlnfield,  Kans.,  on  May  24  (press  re- 
jease  352  dated  May  22).  Mr.  Henderson  was  awarded 
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Europe,  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  our  civilization  would  tolerate  a  war  which 
would  entail  mass  human  slaughter.  Our  views 
that  peace  would  prevail  were  strengthened  by 
learned  pronouncements  of  statesmen  and  econo- 
mists. A  guest  lecturer  from  one  of  our  great 
eastern  universities  assured  us  that  for  financial 
reasons  alone  no  European  war  could  last  longer 
than  a  few  weeks.  Bankruptcy  would  compel  the 
countries  involved  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to 
compose  their  differences  in  a  more  enlightened 
manner. 

When  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  newspapers 
and  bulletin  boards — this  was  long  before  the 
time  of  radio  broadcasts  and  television — carried 
headlines  about  clashes  of  gigantic  armies  in 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  and  of  casualties 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  we  could  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  we  were  not  merely  ex- 
periencing a  horrible  nightmare.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  us  that  these  armed  clashes  were  merely 
preparing  the  stage  for  developments  which  in 
less  than  50  years  would  drastically  change  our 
ways  of  living  and  thinking,  basically  alter  the 
world  position  of  the  United  States,  and  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  our  civilization. 

Even  after  the  United  States  had  become  in- 
volved in  World  War  I,  we  entertained  high 
hopes  that  it  would  be  the  war  to  end  all  wars, 
that  the  victory  of  democracy  would  result  in  a 
world  in  which  all  peoples  could  cooperate  peace- 
ably in  the  task  of  elevating  mankind.  As  the 
war  neared  its  end,  we  failed  to  take  serious  note 
of  the  fact  that  a  handful  of  Communists  had 
opened  in  Russia  a  Pandora's  box  from  which 
was  emerging  a  pestilence  which  would  plague 
the  world  during  the  remainder  of  our  lives. 
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We  underestimated  the  power  of  the  deceptive 
slogans  employed  by  the  Communists — slogans 
calculated  to  inspire  hatreds  and  jealousies,  to  ex- 
cite contempt  for  religion  and  derision  for  what 
we  considered  to  be  virtues,  to  promote  racial  and 
religious  strife,  to  deprecate  free  private  enter- 
prise, to  create  distrust  and  discord  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  to  set  children  against  their 
parents,  to  turn  nation  against  nation  and  con- 
tinent against  continent.  The  Communists  have 
proved  during  the  last  40  years  that,  even  though 
man  may  have  made  progress  since  the  stone  age, 
such  emotions  as  hatred,  jealousy,  and  blood  lust 
are  still  not  too  deeply  latent  and  in  the  absence 
of  individual  spiritual  development  can  be 
aroused  to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  almost 
completely  dominate  him. 

I  do  not  believe  that  nazism  and  fascism  would 
have  been  able  to  sweep  Central  and  Western 
Europe  after  the  First  World  War  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  machinations  of  international  com- 
munism, its  propagation  of  distrust  of  democratic 
processes,  its  promotion  of  dissension  among 
the  peoples  of  the  West. 

Distortion  of  Nationalism  by  Communists 

The  distortion  of  nationalism  among  many  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
into  feelings  of  vindictiveness  and  envy  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  astute  Communist  agitation. 
Nationalism  in  itself  is  a  noble  sentiment.  It 
springs  from  the  natural  desire  of  a  people  bound 
to  one  another  by  ties  of  blood,  tradition,  or  geog- 
raphy to  work  together  for  the  common  purpose 
of  raising  their  cultural,  material,  social,  and 
spiritual  status  on  the  basis  of  their  own  history 
and  heritage.  Nationalism  in  its  highest  form 
prompts  a  people  to  cooperate  with  other  peoples 
to  the  advantage  of  mankind.  International  com- 
munism has,  however,  succeeded  in  degrading 
nationalism  in  certain  areas  of  the  world,  in  using 
it  to  nurture  and  enlarge  upon  outgrown  or 
fancied  wrongs,  in  transforming  it  from  a  con- 
structive  force  to  one  of  destruction  and  dis- 
integration. 

In  many  countries  over  which  they  have  not 
gained  control  international  Communists,  under 
the  shelter  of  free  institutions,  are  energetically 
and  systematically  endeavoring  to  produce  chaos 
and  strife.  In  the  countries  in  which  they  have 
already  seized  control  they  are  seeking  to  main- 
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tain  conformity  and  discipline  by  brutal  suppres- 
sion of  human  liberties. 

I  am  not  basing  my  remarks  on  hearsay  but  on 
firsthand  experience  and  observation.  For  18 
years,  that  is,  from  1925  to  1943,  my  work 
in  the  State  Department  or  abroad  was  devoted  to 
matters  pertaining  primarily  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  international  communism.  Five  years  of  this 
period  was  spent  in  the  Soviet  Union.  From  1943 
to  1955  my  work  in  the  Department  or  abroad 
brought  me  into  close  contact  with  the  nations  of 
the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa.  During 
this  period  I  spent  8  years  in  Iraq,  India,  and 
Iran.  I  have  thus  had  many  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve Communists  in  action,  both  in  countries 
already  under  their  control  and  in  those  countries 
which  they  are  trying  to  subvert. 

I  have  seen  the  trickery  to  which  they  have 
resorted  in  order  to  divert  the  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  in  certain  countries  into  channels 
hostile  to  the  West,  particularly  to  the  United 
States,  which  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world  is  their 
principal  target.  We  cannot  discount  the  seri- 
ousness of  their  successes  in  China,  in  north 
Korea,  and  in  several  areas  of  southeastern  Asia. 
As  a  result  of  their  victory  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land they  are  now  instilling  hatred  of  the  United 
States  into  600  million  Chinese  who  have  little  or 
no  opportunity  to  learn  that  the  American  people 
have  always  been  friendly  to  the  Chinese  people 
and  that  the  United  States  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury was  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the 
integrity  of  China. 

For  many  years  the  Communists  have  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  spread  the  falsehood 
among  peoples  of  the  Arab  world  that  the  United 
States  has  imperialist  ambitions  with  respect  to 
them  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  Arab  unity  and 
cooperation.  The  Communists  only  recently  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  unstable  situation  in 
Iraq  to  gain  influence  there  which,  if  not  checked, 
may  undermine  the  independence  of  that  country. 
The  Communist-controlled  press  and  radio  are 
trying  to  convince  the  Iraqi  people  that  the 
United  States  is  their  enemy.  The  ties  between 
the  people  of  Iraq  and  those  of  the  United  States 
have  been  friendly  ever  since  Iraq  achieved  its 
independence.  We  hope  that  the  memory  of  the 
Iraqi  people  is  not  so  short  that  they  will  be  de- 
ceived by  this  malicious  campaign. 

In    Africa   also   international   communism   is 
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utilizing  agents  who  for  many  years  have  been  in 
training  for  the  hate-provoking  tasks  to  which 
they  are  now  assigned. 

In  South  and  Central  America  communism 
continues  to  be  virulently  active.  It  seeks  to  stir 
up  dissension  and  distrust  among  our  Latin 
American  friends  and  to  create  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  is  responsible  for  all  economic,  po- 
litical, or  social  ills.  In  Europe,  in  spite  of  the 
blood  which  we  have  shed  during  two  great  wars 
and  of  the  high  principles  which  we  enunciated 
during  these  wars,  no  less  than  nine  countries  are 
under  the  bondage  of  international  communism. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Communists,  while 
talking  about  their  love  of  peace  and  their  desire 
to  reduce  tensions,  are  trying  to  take  over  addi- 
tional territory  in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe. 
They  threaten  their  less  powerful  neighbors  in 
the  Middle  East  with  extermination  if  they  per- 
sist in  cooperating  with  the  free  world.  The 
Communists  are  also  attempting  to  undermine  the 
determination  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe 
with  similar  threats. 

From  time  to  time  they  even  try  to  frighten 
the  more  timid  among  us  by  references  to  inter- 
continental missiles  and  other  modern  weapons, 
and  by  boasts  of  their  ability  to  destroy  every 
section  of  our  country. 

Standing  Firm  Against  Communist  Pressure 

The  free  world  will  not,  I  am  convinced,  flinch 
or  yield  before  such  threats.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  backing  of  the 
Congress  have  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  will  not  retreat  in  the  face  of  force 
or  the  threat  of  force.  For  us  to  do  so  would  dis- 
courage our  friends  and  allies  throughout  the 
world,  most  of  whom  have  stood  firm  in  resisting 
terrific  Communist  pressures. 

International  communism  during  the  last  40 
years  has  been  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  tens 
of  millions  of  human  beings  and  for  the  physical 
suffering  and  mental  anguish  of  many  times  that 
number.  In  the  face  of  our  firmness,  will  its 
leaders  continue  to  pursue  policies  which  lead  m 
ithe  direction  of  a  catastrophic  world  war?  This 
lis  a  question  which  only  they  can  answer.  In 
; making  their  decision,  however,  they  would  be 
!wise  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  free  world's 
.retaliatory  power  but  the  weaknesses  in  their  own 
Communist    empire.    For,    paradoxically,    it   is 
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probably  in  the  historic  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  that  nationalism  persists  in  its  purest 
form,  sustaining  the  hopes  of  the  captive  peoples 
for  liberation  from  the  tyranny  imposed  on  them 
by  Moscow. 

If  the  leaders  of  international  communism 
should  decide  that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to 
abandon  their  efforts  to  communize  the  world  by 
sowing  seeds  of  hatred,  distrust,  and  envy  and 
by  the  resort  at  the  appropriate  moment  to  force, 
the  human  race  would  be  able  to  breathe  more 
easily  than  it  has  been  able  to  do  during  the  life- 
time of  most  of  you  before  me.  Such  a  decision, 
however,  would  not  mean  that  the  grave  interna- 
tional problems  which  we  are  facing  will  auto- 
matically disappear.  Hatreds  and  resentments 
are  much  easier  to  kindle  than  they  are  to  extin- 
guish. It  would  require  many  years  of  patient 
effort  to  restore  international  confidence  and 
amity.  Furthermore,  we  would  still  have  with 
us  numerous  problems  resulting  from  racial,  eco- 
nomic, territorial,  and  political  rivalries.  Solu- 
tion of  these  problems  would  require  wisdom, 
patience,  and  restraint. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  leaders  of  interna- 
tional communism  will  follow  a  course  which, 
while  avoiding  the  outbreak  of  war,  will  never- 
theless keep  the  world  in  a  turmoil  for  many  years 
to  come.  They  may  hope  that  by  making  effective 
use  of  the  highly  disciplined  masses  under  their 
control  and  by  continuing  to  undermine  the  unity 
of  the  free  world  they  can  eventually  take  it  over 
bit  by  bit  without  resort  to  a  total  war. 

If  international  communism  should  decide  upon 
such  a  course,  our  country  must  prepare  itself  to 
face  a  long-drawn-out  struggle — a  struggle  likely 
to  take  place  in  a  twilight  zone  between  peace  and 
war.  In  such  an  eventuality  we  shall  probably 
be  called  upon  to  make  even  greater  sacrifices  in 
order  to  maintain  strong  and  unbroken  the  long 
front  of  the  free  nations. 

Need  for  Public  Understanding 

If  our  civilization  is  to  survive,  if  our  concepts 
of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  at  the  heart  of  this 
civilization,  are  to  be  preserved,  the  American 
people  within  the  framework  of  their  free  insti- 
tutions must  willingly  and  wholeheartedly  rally 
to  the  support  of  their  country  in  such  a  struggle. 
I  am  convinced  that  they  will  do  so,  that  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  subordinate  their  more  narrow  per- 
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sonal  or  family  interests,  and  that  they  will  will- 
ingly cooperate  with  one  another  and.  with  other 
free  peoples  in  the  winning  of  the  struggle. 

Regardless  of  the  role  of  international  com- 
munism during  the  years  to  come,  if  the  American 
people  are  to  succeed  in  preserving  the  free  insti- 
tutions and  the  civilization  which  is  their  heritage, 
they  cannot,  in  this  fast-moving  age,  rest  content 
with  the  present  achievements.  They  must  tap 
even  vaster  reservoirs  of  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  fields  of  science,  culture,  industry,  politics,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  particularly  important  that  there 
be  developed  among  them  highly  trained  leaders 
possessing  integrity,  courage,  and  vision. 

To  our  educational  institutions,  at  all  levels,  is 
assigned  a  leading  role  in  preparing  American 
youth  of  today  for  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead.  Our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  have  a  particular 
responsibility  for  inspiring  and  training  our  lead- 
ers of  the  future.  Among  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  today  are  potential  leaders  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  will  live  and  work. 
They  realize,  I  am  sure,  that  the  diplomas  which 
they  are  receiving  are  no  more  than  attestations 
that  they  have  learned  how  systematically  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  and  otherwise  to  develop  them- 
selves. It  is  fitting  that  exercises  of  this  kind 
should  be  called  commencements  since  they  are  in 
essence  ceremonies  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  graduates  are  ready  to  start  to  work  on 
whatever  career  they  may  have  chosen.  The  learn- 
ing process  for  them  is  not,  of  course,  at  an  end.  It 
should  be  of  a  much  more  serious  and  concentrated 
character  in  the  future. 

Our  leaders  during  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  regardless  of  whether  their  leadership  is 
limited  to  their  communities  or  extends  to  the 
State  or  to  the  Nation,  cannot  afford  to  confine 
their  studies  to  the  development  of  skills  in  the 
profession  or  the  particular  business  in  which 
they  happen  to  engage.  They  must  also  keep 
themselves  informed  of  developments  in  those 
fields  which  directly  or  indirectly  shape  our  des- 
tiny as  free  men  and  which  ultimately  determine 
whether  human  liberty  is  to  survive. 

There  is  one  particular  field  in  which  I  hope 
all  of  you  will  continue  to  show  an  interest,  re- 
gardless of  what  your  career  might  be ;  that  is,  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  It  is  important  that  the 
American  people  keep  themselves  thoroughly  in- 
formed regarding  the  current  international  situa- 
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tion,  that  they  understand  what  the  basic  problems 
of  our  foreign  policy  are,  and  that  they  obtain  at 
least  some  idea  of  the  problems  and  aspirations 
of  other  free  peoples.  If,  in  the  international 
arena,  our  Government  is  to  make  moves  rapidly 
and  with  assurance,  it  must  be  able  to  rely  upon 
the  support  and  the  constructive  criticism  of  a 
well-informed,  understanding  American  public. 

In  view  of  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  international  situa- 
tion, one  cannot  keep  himself  abreast  of  what  is 
going  on  throughout  the  world  except  by  system- 
atic study.  Illustrative  of  these  changes  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  twice  as  many  independent 
countries  today  as  there  were  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent. Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history  are  looking  to  their  own 
governments  for  the  conduct  of  their  national  and 
international  affairs.  The  face  of  Asia  has  been 
transformed.  Vast  areas  of  Africa  are  in  the 
midst  of  transition  toward  self-government  or 
independence. 

From  these  shifts  in  sovereignty  flow  many  in- 
ternational problems,  an  understanding  of  which 
cannot  be  acquired  merely  by  listening  to  the  radio 
or  reading  the  daily  press,  helpful  as  these  media 
of  communication  are.  Complications  develop 
when  a  new  state  takes  its  place  among  the  family 
of  independent  nations.  The  United  States,  like 
other  older  states,  must  adjust  its  foreign  policies 
to  encompass  the  new  members  and  to  establish 
on  a  different  basis  its  relations  to  the  people  they 
represent.  This  means  a  continuous  reexamina- 
tion on  our  part  of  the  international  situation 
and  corresponding  readjustments  in  our  policies. 

"Change  Is  the  Law  of  Life" 

I  am  sometimes  asked  for  a  precise  description 
of  our  foreign  policies.  Such  questions,  coming 
from  those  whom  I  have  been  urging  to  study  such 
policies,  are  somewhat  embarrassing  since  a  brief 
outline  of  our  long-term  policies  is  likely  to  seem 
trite  and  a  detailed  description  of  our  current,  in- 
termediate, and  long-term  policies  would  fill  a 
book  or  require  a  whole  series  of  lectures. 

Of  late  I  have  been  advising  friends  making 
such  inquiries  to  read  a  statement  made  by  our 
beloved  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles, 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  June  6  of  last  year.2    It  seems  to  me  that  any- 


1  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1958,  p.  1035. 
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one  who  carefully  studies  this  statement  should 
obtain  a  good  idea  of  our  objectives  in  the  foreign 
field  and  the  methods  by  which  we  are  seeking  to 
obtain  them.  Mr.  Herter,  our  new  Secretary  of 
State,  has  made  it  clear  that  under  his  leadership 
we  shall  continue  to  pursue  the  policies  followed 
by  Mr.  Dulles. 

I  have  brought  from  Washington  a  number  of 
copies  of  this  statement  and  have  presented  a 
copy  to  each  member  of  the  graduating  class. 
Several  other  copies  are  also  available  to  those 
who  might  be  interested.  I  hope  that  they  will 
read  it  and  keep  it  for  reference.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  one  of  the  great  documents  of  our  time. 

I  shall  not  in  this  discussion  attempt  to  quote 
all  of  Mr.  Dulles'  statement,  but  I  would  like  to 
read  you  several  excerpts.  In  the  first  place, 
he  dwells  on  the  fact  that  "the  peoples  of  the  world 
universally  desire  the  elimination  of  war  and  the 
establishment  of  a  just  peace."  Please  note  the 
word  "just."  He  emphasizes  that  "the  security 
of  this  nation  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
spiritual,  economic,  and  military  strength  of  the 
free  world,  with  this  nation  a  powerful  partner 
committed  to  this  purpose"  and  adds  that  "the 
effectiveness  of  our  collective-security  measures 
depends  upon  the  economic  advancement  of  the 
less  developed  parts  of  the  free  world,  which 
strengthens  their  purpose  and  ability  to  sustain 
their  independence." 

He  makes  one  other  observation  which  brings 
me  back  to  the  general  theme  of  my  freshman 
oration.  He  points  out  that  "change  is  the  law  of 
,  life,  for  nations  as  well  as  for  men,  and  that  no 
political,  economic,  or  social  system  survives  un- 
less it  proves  its  continuing  worth  in  the  face  of 
ever-changing  circumstances." 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  deal  with  some 
questions  which  must  be  uppermost  in  your  minds. 
,  Has  man  made  progress  in  spite  of  or  as  a  result 
;  of  the  suffering  and  hardship  he  has  endured 
since  the  year  1914?  If  so,  has  the  progress  been 
1  worth  the  price  ?  It  is  my  belief  that,  although 
'>  in  certain  respects  and  in  limited^areas  of  the 
i  world  there  has  been  retrogression,  man  has  in 
I  general  made  progress.  In  fact,  he  has  advanced 
,  in  some  areas  at  an  unprecedented  speed, 
I  spiritually,  socially,  culturally,  and  materially. 
;  In  general  the  price,  though  great,  has  not  been 
!  too  high.  Sometimes,  however,  it  has  been  ex- 
i  cessive  in  the  terms  of  mental  and  physical  an- 
|  guish.     During  certain  periods  and  in  certain 
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areas  the  price  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  gains  achieved. 

Changes,  which  ultimately  should  be  of  benefit 
to  mankind,  can  in  certain  circumstances  be 
brought  about  more  speedily  and  more  decisively 
by  appeals  to  the  baser  emotions  and  by  resort  to 
tyrannical  measures,  violence,  and  bloodshed  than 
by  the  adoption  of  methods  of  persuasion  and  edu- 
cation. The  speed  at  which  changes  are  thus  ef- 
fected may,  however,  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
physical  suffering  and  moral  degradation  which 
accompany  them.  Even  the  most  noble  objectives 
may  be  debased  by  the  employment  of  ignoble 
methods  in  the  endeavor  to  achieve  them. 

The  events  of  the  last  45  years  support  the  les- 
sons of  history  that  change  and  progress  are  not 
always  synonymous.  We  have  it  in  our  power, 
however,  to  help  to  make  them  synonymous.  We 
should  exert  our  utmost  efforts  to  the  end  that 
changes  in  our  various  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial systems  required  by  the  circumstances  of  these 
fast-moving  times  are  brought  about  by  methods 
worthy  of  the  objective — methods  which  do  not 
involve  a  weakening  of  moral  fiber  and  which  en- 
tail a  minimum  amount  of  hardship  and  suffering. 

I  trust  that  my  frankness  in  discussing  the 
darker  as  well  as  the  brighter  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  world  finds  itself  today  will  not 
diminish  the  joy  which  envelops  these  graduating 
exercises.  I  consider  that  commencement  is  an 
occasion  for  frankness.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  not  be  quite  fair  to  those  who  are  bidding 
farewell  to  this  beautiful  campus  if  I  should  have 
failed  to  dwell  upon  some  of  the  problems  which 
they  will  face  and  some  of  the  responsibilities 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  shoulder  during 
the  next  few  years.  So  much  depends  upon  them 
and  upon  the  thousands  of  other  young  Americans 
who  are  members  of  the  class  of  1959. 

I  have  found  from  my  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  young  men  and  women  entering  our  For- 
eign Service  that  the  youth  of  today  are  stimu- 
lated rather  than  discouraged  when  presented 
with  difficult  problems.  The  graver  the  problem 
the  greater  their  eagerness  to  cope  with  it.  My 
hopes  for  the  future  of  our  country  and  of  our 
institutions  are  placed  largely  upon  them.  I  am 
confident  that  they  are  worthy  of  being  entrusted 
with  the  civilization  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  our  forefathers  and  that  eventually  they  will 
pass  it  on  enriched  and  more  radiant  to  those  who 
come  after  them. 
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The  Role  of  Private  Business  in  Furthering  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


by  Acting  Secretary  Dillon'1 


It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  with  you  today  and 
to  participate  in  your  commencement  exercises. 
I  congratulate  all  of  you  who  are  sharing  so 
proudly  in  the  academic  awards  of  this  great 
university. 

The  age  in  which  we  live,  and  which  your 
generation  will  inherit,  has  been  given  many 
names.  In  scientific  and  military  terms,  it  has 
been  characterized  as  the  "nuclear  age,"  the 
"space  age,"  the  "missile  age."  I  prefer  to  de- 
scribe it  in  human  terms  as  an  "age  of  mounting 
expectations." 

I  say  this  because  it  is  an  age  which  offers  us 
a  magnificent  opportunity  to  work  toward  a  stable 
and  peaceful  world  community  by  helping  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  the  less  privileged  peoples 
of  the  earth.  Their  mounting  expectations  for 
a  better  life  under  freedom  present  us  with  our 
best  hope  for  the  future — and  with  our  greatest 
challenge,  as  well. 

For  these  same  impatient  demands  for  eco- 
nomic growth  also  provide  the  leaders  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  with  significant  opportunities 
to  advance  communism's  long-term  drive  for 
world  domination.  If  we  should  fail  the  newly 
emerging  nations,  the  Communist  leaders  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  show  them  a  sup- 
posedly easy  path  under  totalitarianism.  And  if 
their  peoples  should  be  lost  to  freedom,  our  own 
security  and  well-being  will  eventually  evaporate. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  menace  of  Com- 
munist military  power.  I  do  not  discount  the 
crises  which  confront  us  in  Berlin,  in  Taiwan,  and 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
course  of  world  history  will  be  determined  by  the 
unthinkable  lunacy  of  a  Soviet-launched  atomic 


1  Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  on  June  2  (press  release  376  dated  May  29). 


war.    Instead,  I  believe  that  the  future  will  be 
shaped  by  the  political,  economic,  and  ideologi- : 
cal  struggle  to  which  our  Western  system  of  free 
institutions  has  been  challenged  by  international 
communism. 

The  Communists  have  openly  named  the  eco- 
nomically weak  areas  of  the  free  world  as  major 
targets  in  their  campaign  to  undermine  the  West. 
Their  total  offensive  is  therefore  aimed  at  pene- 
trating and  capturing  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America.  Whether  or  not  they  succeed  will  be 
determined  not  only  by  our  actions  as  a  Govern- 
ment but  also,  and  to  an  important  extent,  by  the 
role  played  by  private  enterprise  in  furthering 
our  country's  foreign  policy  in  the  underdevel- 
oped world. 

That  policy,  to  put  it  in  its  simplest  terms,  is 
designed  to  help  the  peoples  of  these  areas  make 
a  genuine  start  toward  realizing  their  mounting 
expectations  for  a  better  life  under  free 
institutions. 

These  nations  are  part  of  the  free  world.  They 
wish  to  remain  so.  But  they  are  the  free  world's 
most  vulnerable  sector.  They  must  never  come 
to  feel  that  their  choice  lies  between  bread  and 
freedom.  Whether  they  meet  the  challenge  of 
growth  in  freedom  or  whether  they  take  the  Com- 
munist road  to  progress  and,  in  the  process,  are 
marshaled  against  us  in  hatred  and  envy,  de- 
pends in  no  small  part  on  what  we  do  as  a  Gov- 
ernment and  as  private  citizens.  The  main 
burden  is  on  the  countries  themselves,  of  course, 
but  it  is  in  our  interest  as  well  as  theirs  that  we 
help  to  ease  and  speed  the  process  of  growth. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  growth  are 
staggering:  There  are  wide  variations,  of  course, 
but  most  of  their  governments  are  young,  inex- 
perienced, and  thinly  staffed.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  technical,  administrative,  and  organizing  skill 
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at  every  level.  Some  economies  are  still  almost 
primitive  in  character.  The  energies  of  govern- 
ment leaders  are  consumed  in  the  struggle  to  con- 
solidate political  power  in  order  to  insure  their 
new-found  independence.  Racial,  religious,  and 
class  divisions  add  to  economic  and  political  ten- 
sions. Tradition  and  inertia  must  also  be 
overcome. 

In  our  efforts  to  help  these  peoples  make  a  start 
toward  growth,  we  in  the  Department  of  State 
are  actively  seeking  to  enlist  the  vast  resources 
and  talents  of  American  private  enterprise.  For 
the  skills  of  our  private  citizens,  their  experience 
in  industry,  and  their  resources  of  capital  are  a 
priceless  asset  that  we  must  employ  to  the  fullest 
if  we  are  to  make  the  free  world  strong  and  to 
keep  it  free.  The  stakes  are  so  high  that  we  must 
call  upon  all  sectors  of  our  society.  We  cannot 
rely  upon  Government  efforts  alone. 

Our  own  economic  growth  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  our  foreign  trade  and  investment.  Think 
for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean  to  our  own 
domestic  economy  should  the  great  newly  devel- 
oping areas  fail  to  accomplish  their  economic 
growth  under  freedom.  Should  they  in  despera- 
tion try  the  totalitarian,  Communist  way  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  it  would  be  a  human  tragedy 
beyond  compare  for  their  peoples.  It  would  also 
mean  sheer  disaster  for  us,  for  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  for  the  spirit  of  freedom  that 
goes  with  it. 


How  We  Can  Help  Developing  Countries 

I  regard  this  challenge — the  achievement  in 
freedom  of  higher  living  standards — as  the  pri- 
mary economic  and  political  problem  of  the  20th 
century.  Fortunately  it  is  a  problem  in  which 
the  interests  of  our  Government  and  our  business 
community  coincide,  so  that  a  real  opportunity 
exists  for  a  joint  effort.  "We  can  help  the  devel- 
oping countries  in  a  number  of  ways : 

We  can  help  most  importantly  by  finding  new 
ways  to  increase  our  own  economic  progress. 
Because  of  our  intimate  links  with  the  under- 
developed nations,  American  economic  growth 
will  inevitably  react  favorably  on  their  develop- 
ment. The  benefits  of  our  growth  and  prosperity 
are  transmitted  through  normal  trade  and  private 
capital  channels  to  all  nations  which  participate 
with  us  in  the  free-world  multilateral  economic 


system.  Unless  we  stimulate  our  own  growth 
while  maintaining  the  basic  stability  and  value 
of  our  currency,  we  shall  weaken  our  ability  to 
provide  the  leadership  which  the  free  world  so 
urgently  expects  of  us.  An  important  element 
in  that  leadership  is  the  extent  to  which,  by  con- 
crete performance,  we  are  successful  in  projecting 
the  image  of  a  dynamic,  expanding  economy 
under  free  institutions  that  can  never  be  over- 
taken by  any  other. 

We  can  help  by  continuing  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  in  education,  in  agriculture,  in 
health,  in  industry,  in  resource  surveys,  and  in 
public  administration.  By  sending  experts  into 
the  field,  by  establishing  training  institutes 
abroad,  by  fellowships  and  study  tours  in  Ameri- 
can institutions,  we  can  do  more  than  convey 
skills — we  can  help  to  convey  attitudes  and  values 
as  well.  Many  private  organizations  are  making 
important  contributions  in  this  field,  both  on 
their  own  initiative  and  in  collaboration  with 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
I  hope  that  more  and  more  private  groups 
will  enter  this  field. 

We  can  help  the  process  of  growth  by  provid- 
ing capital  for  the  basic  public  facilities  on  which 
development  depends:  the  roads,  dams,  and  har- 
bors, the  power  grids  and  communications  net- 
works that  are  essential  to  a  modern  economy. 
The  long-established  Export-Import  Bank  and 
our  new  Development  Loan  Fund — and,  in  the 
international  field,  the  World  Bank — are  the 
public  financing  agencies  for  this  purpose.  But 
the  roads,  dams,  and  power  grids  the  banks  can 
help  to  finance  are  not  direct  instruments  of 
production.  They  do  not  produce  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  housing  required  for  a  more  decent 
living.  They  are,  in  effect,  anticipatory  in- 
vestments. They  make  it  possible  for  enterpris- 
ing individuals  to  produce  an  increasing  variety 
of  goods  and  services  for  the  consumer. 

It  is  in  this  great  field  of  production  that  the 
private  American  businessman  can  be  most  effec- 
tive. The  underdeveloped  countries  need  his  help 
to  establish  new  productive  facilities  and  the  net- 
works for  distribution. 

In  most  of  the  less  developed  countries,  as  in 
the  United  States,  these  activities  are  essentially 
private  activities.  There  may  be  differences 
among  countries  in  the  free  world  in  the  degree 
to  which  governments  participate  directly  in  eco- 
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nomic  activity,  but  the  bulk  of  production  and 
distribution  in  the  less  developed  countries  is  in 
private  hands,  or  is  waiting  to  be  developed  by 
private  initiative.  Surely,  here  is  a  great  chal- 
lenge to  American  business ! 

Influence  of  the  Private  Investor 

Because  we  in  the  State  Department  recognize 
the  contribution  private  American  business  can 
make  toward  speeding  the  process  of  growth  in 
underdeveloped  areas,  we  are  constantly  seeking 
to  give  every  proper  encouragement  to  the  Ameri- 
can private  investor  to  export  his  capital  and 
his  skills.  They  are  both  scarce  resources  in  the 
free  world  today.  By  putting  his  funds  and  his 
management  talents  to  work  abroad,  the  American 
investor  not  only  develops  effective  enterprises; 
he  also  stimulates  indigenous  business  groups  by 
the  influence  of  his  example. 

This  influence  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The 
American  who  invests  his  capital  and  his  skills  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas  shows  their  peoples  that 
the  methods  of  a  free  economy  can  outperform 
totalitarian  methods  in  achieving  real  progress. 
Much  has  been  done  in  this  field.  But  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  For  example,  while  Ameri- 
can long-term  private  foreign  investment  has 
reached  the  impressive  total  of  around  $33!/2 
billion,  the  flow  of  private  capital  has  been  un- 
even and  has  been  concentrated  largely  in  Canada, 
Latin  America,  and  Europe.  U.S.  direct  private 
investment  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East 
has  averaged  only  $100  million  annually  in  recent 
years.  Furthermore,  half  of  this  investment  has 
been  in  petroleum,  leaving  very  little  for  all  other 
purposes. 

We  can  and  must  find  new  ways  to  promote 
American  private  investment  in  the  newly  de- 
veloping areas.  Last  year  we  called  on  distin- 
guished members  of  the  business  community  to 
advise  us  in  the  Department  of  State  as  to  how 
we  could  help  in  stimulating  private  investment. 
As  a  result  of  these  studies  the  administration  is 
now  supporting  revision  of  our  tax  laws  to  pro- 
vide special  incentives  for  investment  in  the  less 
developed  areas.  We  are  also  in  the  process  of 
making  certain  administrative  changes  to  put  into 
practice  many  of  the  recommendations  of  our 
business  advisers  designed  to  increase  private  par- 
ticipation in  our  foreign  economic  programs.2 

This  Nation's  foreign  policy  objectives  are  not 


just  Government  objectives.  They  are  truly  na- 
tional objectives  in  the  fullest  sense.  As  such  they 
demand  truly  national  support.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  certain  steps  which  might  be  taken  by  I 
American  business  in  its  efforts  to  further  our 
foreign  policy.  I  am  not  asking  business  to  as- 
sume responsibilities  that  are  ours  in  Govern- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  what  I  ask  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  business  community  itself. 

First,  become  more  familiar  with  those  areas 
where  historically  our  trade  and  investment  are 
small  but  where  they  are  most  needed  today :  the 
newly  independent  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa., 
Every  effort  should  also  be  made  to  expand  pri-: 
vate  business  activities  in  Latin  America. 

Second,  when  seeking  profitable  trade  and  in- 
vestment opportunities  in  these  areas,  American 
business  should  always  strive  to  be  particularly; 
sympathetic  to  their  ambitions  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic growth  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Special  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  adapt  to  local  situations' 
and  to  endeavor  to  work  within  them. 

Finally,  in  establishing  itself  abroad,  business 
should  give  less  attention  to  temporarily  unfavor- 
able local  attitudes  and  factors  and  more  to  how 
to  live  with  them  and  thereby  improve  them. 
The  most  enlightened  employment  practices  of 
American  industry  should  be  utilized  in  every 
foreign  venture  so  that  a  real  sense  of  partnership 
is  created  with  the  people  of  host  countries.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  help  create  a  favorable 
"climate"  for  private  investment  is  to  demon- 
strate locally  how  private  enterprise  can  improve 
living  standards  and  contribute  to  economic 
growth.  Partnership  arrangements  with  local 
businessmen  are  especially  useful  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  private  enterprise.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  our  business  leaders  are  more  and  more  com- 
ing to  realize  and  accept  the  importance  of  this 
principle  of  local  partnership. 

And  now,  just  one  word  of  caution :  We  must 
recognize  that  many  of  the  problems  of  the  less 
developed  countries  simply  cannot  be  solved  by 
private  enterprise  alone.  While  an  enlarged  flow 
of  United  States  private  investment  and  skills 
overseas  is  vital  to  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
help  speed  economic  growth,  it  is  only  one  of 


2  Copies  of  a  report  entitled  Expanding  Private  Invest- 
ment for  Free  World  Economic  Growth,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Ralph  I.  Straus,  may  be  obtained  upon 
request  from  the  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 
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several  tools  we  must  employ.  The  expansion  of 
private  investment  abroad  should  never  be  made 
the  excuse  for  attempts  to  curtail  indispensable 
Government  activities,  particularly  those  em- 
bodied in  our  mutual  security  program.  The 
mutual  security  program  can  and  should  serve  to 
prepare  and  smooth  the  way  for  private  enter- 
prise. If  we  do  not  maintain  our  mutual  security 
program  at  adequate  levels  until  the  underde- 
veloped world  begins  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  growth  under  free  institutions,  then  our 
whole  system  of  free  enterprise  will  be  en- 
dangered. 

I  congratulate  each  and  every  one  of  you  on 
this  auspicious  occasion.  I  hope  that  many  of 
you  will  enter  international  commerce  and  finance, 
which  prize  the  knowledge  you  have  acquired  at 
this  center  of  learning.  It  is  my  special  hope 
that  some  of  the  most  talented  among  you  will 
seek  opportunities  in  the  underdeveloped  world, 
where  an  injection  of  the  ingenuity  and  dyna- 
mism that  have  always  characterized  American 
private  enterprise  would  do  so  much  to  further 
self-sustaining  economic  growth  under  freedom. 
Each  of  you  has  it  within  his  power  to  make  a 
great  and  constructive  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  You  have  made  a  long  head  start 
toward  a  life  of  service  and  accomplishment.  Live 
it  well ! 


Prince  Albert  Radar  Laboratory 
Opens  in  Canada 

Following  is  a  White  House  announcement  re- 
garding the  opening  of  the  Prince  Albert  Radar 
Laboratory  at  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  together  with  the  text  of  a  message  of 
President  Eisenhower  to  Prime  Minister  John  G. 
Diefenbaker  and  the  Canadian  people  and  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  in  response  to  the  President's 
,  message. 


WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  6 

The  Prince  Albert  Radar  Laboratory,  officially 
|  opened  on  June  6  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
|  Canada,  at  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  is  spon- 
|  sored  jointly  by  the  Defence  Research  Board  of 


Canada  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  This  new  fa- 
cility is  to  be  used  for  investigations  of  the  factors 
influencing  the  radar  detection  of  aircraft  and 
missiles  entering  the  auroral  zone. 

The  Prince  Albert  Laboratory  will  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  research  collaboration  that  has  existed 
between  the  Canadian  Defence  Research  Board 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  during  the  past  few  years 
relative  to  continental  ballistic  missile  defense. 
Scientists  from  the  Defence  Research  Telecom- 
munications Establishment  in  Ottawa  and  the 
Lincoln  Laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  will  collaborate  on  the  coordinated 
research  program. 

The  Canadian  site  was  chosen  because  it  was 
considered  the  best  geophysical  location  for  the 
studies  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  its  effect  on 
radar  detection  of  aircraft  and  missiles. 


PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     AND     RESPONSE     BY 
CANADIAN  PRIME  MINISTER 


White  House  press  release  dated  June  6 
President  Eisenhower1 

I  am  delighted  to  greet  you,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Canadian  people  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  the  Prince  Albert 
Radar  Laboratory.  The  completion  of  this 
Laboratory  constitutes  another  major  advance 
along  the  road  of  cooperative  ventures  between 
our  two  countries  in  defense  research  and  other 
fields.  The  transmission  of  this  message  by  way 
of  the  moon — a  distance  of  almost  half  a  million 
miles — emphasizes  the  technical  importance  of 
your  new  laboratory  and  is  a  specific  illustration 
of  the  scientific  cooperation  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  work  of  this  Laboratory 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  significant  contribution,  in 
future  years,  toward  the  solving  of  mutual  prob- 
lems. 

Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  acknowledge  your  unique  and  historical  greet- 
ing to  the  Canadian  people  on  this  occasion.    The 


June  22,   7959 


1  The  message  was  recorded  on  tape  and  transmitted 
via  the  moon  from  the  Millstone  Hill  Radar  Observatory 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Lincoln 
Laboratory  to  the  Prince  Albert  Radar  Laboratory. 
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opening  of  the  Prince  Albert  Radar  Laboratory 
is  a  significant  milestone  in  our  mutual  coopera- 
tion in  the  defense  sciences. 

Indeed  the  survival  of  the  free  world  in  the 
years  ahead  may  depend  in  considerable  measure 
on  the  success  attained  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  planning  together  and  assuring  the 
joint  defense  of  this  vital  continental  bastion  of 
freedom. 


The  spirit  of  your  message  and  the  warmth  of 
the  friendship  which  it  conveys  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  Canadians.  I  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  Canada  to  you  for  your  leadership 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  cooperation,  trust,  and  un- 
derstanding which  have  been  the  hallmarks  of 
the  partnership  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  peace  and  war  for  many  years. 


Australia  and  the  United  States:  The  Development 
of  Our  Common  Interest  in  the  Pacific 


by  J.  Graham  Parsons 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 


I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  invited  to  at- 
tend the  council's  Australia  Day  luncheon,  and 
my  particular  reason  is  that  last  month  I  visited 
Australia  for  the  first  time.  To  my  regret  I 
missed  Victoria  and  Melbourne  altogether  and 
merely  circled  over  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Syd- 
ney. But  I  did  spend  5  hours  in  Canberra,  a 
visit  which  of  course  fully  qualifies  me  as  an  ex- 
pert in  things  Australian.  More  seriously,  it  was 
to  me  the  greatest  disappointment  in  an  other- 
wise fabulous  trip  to  13  countries  of  the  Pacific 
area  that  I  could  not,  because  of  the  rigors  of  at- 
tending in  quick  succession  conferences  at  Well- 
ington and  Baguio,  spend  a  more  reasonable  time 
confirming  the  immediately  favorable  impressions 
I  received  of  the  warmth  of  Australian  hospital- 
ity and  of  the  vitality,  determination,  and  vision 
of  its  people. 

Five  hours  was,  however,  long  enough  to  con- 
firm one  impression.  While  in  Canberra  I  heard 
the  area  long  known  as  the  Far  East  denominated 
as  the  "Near  North."  This  was  of  somewhat  strik- 
ing interest  because  I  have  heard  Americans  refer 
to  the  Far  East  as  the  "Near  West."  Indeed 
Premier  [Henry  Edward]  Bolte  [of  Victoria]  has 


1  Address  made  before  the  Far  Easf^America  Council 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Inc.,  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
May  19  (press  release  341). 


today  reminded  us  in  effect  that  Australia  is  on 
our  western  frontier,  as  are  the  lands  to  the  north 
on  around  the  rim  of  the  Pacific. 

This  new  Australian  and  American  accuracy 
with  regard  to  the  geographic  facts  of  life  is  in- 
dicative of  the  enormous  interest  and  fateful  sig- 
nificance for  us  both  of  the  Asian  land  and  island 
masses  which  lie  in  ever  more  demanding  prox- 
imity to  us  both.  Many  other  common  ties  draw 
us  together:  our  heritage  derived  initially  from 
the  greatness  of  Britain  but  leavened  by  new  Aus- 
tralians and  new  Americans  from  many  lands,  our 
mutual  experience  of  opening  a  whole  continent 
to  our  people,  our  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  in- 
dividual initiative  and  of  private  enterprise  tem- 
pered by  a  strong  sense  of  civic  and  social  respon- 
sibility. But  the  tie  which  today  binds  us  most 
closely  of  all,  perhaps,  is  our  common  interest  in 
developments  in  south  and  east  Asia. 

It  is  this  fact  which  emboldens  me  to  dwell  to- 
day on  impressions  gained  during  my  just  com- 
pleted trip  through  that  part  of  the  world.  You 
will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  pay  tribute  in  passing 
to  the  excellence  of  Australian  official  representa- 
tion in  the  area  and  to  the  close  and  cooperative 
relationship  which  our  two  countries'  representa- 
tives maintain.  This  choice  of  especially  well 
qualified  diplomats  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  who 
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have  come  in  contact  with  them.  It  is  also  in- 
dicative of  the  importance  to  Australia  of  the 
"Near  North." 

Record  of  Chinese  Communists 

How  then  does  this  area  appear  today,  revisited 
after  an  absence  of  15  months  ? 2  First  of  all,  I 
would  say  that  the  free  nations  of  south  and  east 
Asia,  occupying  as  they  do  severely  separate  pen- 
insula and  island  areas,  have  been  given  good  rea- 
son to  be  preoccupied  by  the  regime  which  exploits 
the  central  landmass  and  huge  populations  of 
China.  This  regime  has  compiled  a  record  over 
the  past  12  months  which  confirms  earlier  analysis 
outside  the  area  as  to  its  uncompromisingly  ag- 
gressive nature.  This  record  is  now  convincing 
others  within  the  area  of  this  truth,  others  who  had 
previously  hoped  that  the  analysis  was  overdrawn, 
that  flexibility  on  our  side  would  soften  rigidity 
on  the  Communist  side,  and  that  friendliness 
would  deflect  the  tough  conspiracy  of  Communist 
imperialism.  The  record  of  the  past  12  months 
is  in  the  minds  of  government  leaders  and  aware 
people  throughout  these  lands.  It  includes  four 
major  events: 

1.  The  intervention  in  Japan's  1958  election 
campaign  through  severance  of  all  economic  ties 
with  the  object  of  defeating  a  Government  de- 
voted to  trade  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
West.  This  was  followed  in  Southeast  Asia  by 
other  demonstrations  that  trade  is  deemed  of 
value  primarily  as  an  instrument  to  gain  political 
objectives. 

2.  The  resort  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait  accompanied  by  repeated  strident  state- 
ments of  two  objectives :  the  liquidation  of  Taiwan 
and  the  departure  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Western  Pacific. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  communes  to  put  a 
whole  subject  people  in  preventive  custody  and 
|to  mobilize  their  physical  and  divert  their  mental 
! energies  for  all-intensive  service  to  the  regime. 
'This  is  perhaps  the  most  fearful,  immense,  and 
;  utterly  total  denial  of  the  human  spirit  in  re- 
!sorded  history. 

4.  The  ruthless  suppression  of  the  often- 
i  guaranteed  political,  cultural,  and  religious  auton- 
Dmy  of  the  Tibetan  people.     Now  Asian  Com- 


'  Mr.  Parsons  was  Ambassador  to  Laos,  1956-58. 
lune  22,  1959 


munists  have  demonstrated  that  their  objectives 
are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  their  Soviet 
mentors  and  that  they  include  the  suppression  of 
all  individuality  and  of  the  national  personality 
of  peoples  within  their  grasp.  There  could  be  no 
clearer  proof  that  the  Communist  imperialists  are 
not  the  friends  but  rather  the  unyielding  foes  of 
Asian  nationalism. 

Byproducts  of  U.S.  Action  in  Taiwan  Strait 

It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  no  free  nation  of 
the  Far  East  wants  Communist  solutions  and  has 
not  wanted  them.  To  suggest  otherwise  would 
be  invidious.  However,  a  further  impression 
which  I  have  received  on  this  trip  is  that  Asian 
peoples  have  come  to  see  more  clearly,  and  in  some 
cases  to  acknowledge  more  boldly,  the  direct  re- 
lationship between  American  policies  and  their 
freedom  to  reject  Communist  solutions. 

The  United  States'  prompt  support  of  its  ally, 
the  Republic  of  China,  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  crisis 
had  in  the  Far  East — or,  as  I  should  say,  in  the 
Near  West — a  critically  important  effect.  It  dra- 
matized the  relationship  between  the  American 
presence  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  own  new-found  independence.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  stood  firm  in  a  most 
difficult  and  controversial  type  of  situation  had  an 
immediate  impact  on  all  of  the  exposed  and 
peripheral  countries  of  the  area.  Each  of  them 
dreaded  the  threat  of  war,  as  indeed  we  did  too. 
But  each  of  them  dreaded  even  more  that  the 
United  States  might  give  way.  Instead  they  saw 
with  gratification  that  the  United  States  lived  up 
to  its  commitments,  that  it  could  and  did  move 
promptly  to  defend  against  aggression.  This,  I 
believe,  has  instilled  greater  confidence  that,  if 
need  be,  the  protective  shield  would  serve  them 
too  in  turn. 

In  passing  I  should  like  to  note  another  by- 
product of  this  event.  Our  Asian  friends  have 
learned  that  the  policy  of  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  China  is  not  a  separate  and  curious  as- 
pect of  our  current  role  in  world  affairs.  They 
are,  I  am  convinced,  aware  today  that  our  China 
policy  is  an  integral  part  not  only  of  our  Far 
Eastern  policy  but  of  our  global  policy  against  the 
use  of  force  to  diminish  the  areas  of  freedom  in 
the  world.  They  see  that  this  policy  would  have 
been  seriously  compromised,  that  the  main  anchor 
would  have  been  loosed,  had  we  not  stood  firm. 
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Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  whether  we 
like  it  or  not — and  I  dare  say  we  all  wish  it  were 
not  so — there  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  globe 
where  things  are  so  held  together  by  the  presence 
of  the  United  States  as  in  the  Far  East. 

U.S.  Policy  in  Far  East  Not  Static 

A  distinguished  American  authority  on  Soviet 
affairs  was  reported  the  other  day  as  having 
joined  his  voice  with  those  who  criticize  our  China 
policy  as  being  static  and  as  being  dedicated  to 
serving  the  status  quo.  I  might  add  that  this  au- 
thority appeared  concerned  that  our  present  pol- 
icy in  Europe  might  result  in  the  abandonment  of 
East  European  peoples  to  Communist  slavery  but 
did  not  seem  similarly  concerned  about  the  aban- 
donment of  650  million  Chinese  people  to  Commu- 
nist slavery. 

I  fully  agree  that  our  policies  must  not  forget 
our  fellow  human  beings  in  Eastern  Europe,  but 
I  submit  that  our  policies  must  likewise  not  for- 
get our  fellow  human  beings  under  Communist 
rule  in  Asia.  This  is  one  world,  where  our  ob- 
jectives are  the  same. 

A  status  quo  policy  in  Asia  would  accept  as 
an  irredeemable  fact  that  the  Communists  are  in 
enduring  control  of  mainland  China.  Logically, 
such  a  status  quo  policy  would  be  directed  toward 
the  perpetuation  and  formalization  of  two  Chinas : 
one  on  the  mainland  and  one  on  Taiwan. 

We  do  not  accept  such  a  status  quo  policy,  and 
I  might  add  that  the  Chinese  do  not  accept  it 
either — neither  the  free  Chinese  Government  on 
Taiwan  nor  the  Communist  regime  in  Peiping. 
We  do  not  accept  it  because  we  believe  that  the 
free  Chinese  Government  on  Taiwan  stands  for 
the  traditions  and  values  of  China  and  that  it 
offers  hope  for  countless  millions  of  Chinese  peo- 
ple now  enslaved  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 
Chinese  reactions  to  recent  events  in  China,  in- 
cluding the  utterly  repressive  commune  system, 
show  that  the  Chinese  people  do  not  accept  the 
status  quo  except  insofar  as  it  is  ruthlessly  and 
bloodily  imposed  upon  them. 

The  Chinese  Communists  do  not  accept  the 
status  quo  in  the  Far  East  for  entirely  different 
reasons.  They  reject  it  because  their  demon- 
strated and  avowed  aim  is  to  liquidate  free  China 
and  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  American  power 
from  the  Far  East.  Once  that  is  done,  they  con- 
sider that  the  exposed  countries  of  free  Asia  will 


feel  compelled  to  accommodate  to  Peiping's  im- 
perialistic demands. 

In  short,  our  China  policy — which  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  broader  policies  in  Asia — is  not  a 
status  quo  or  static  policy.  It  is  our  critics  who 
advocate,  perhaps  unwittingly,  the  formalization 
of  a  status  quo  situation  intolerable  to  the  Chi- 
nese people  themselves  and  inimical  to  Asians  gen- 
erally. We  also  reject  the  status  quo  in  this 
sense :  We  believe  that  our  policies  and  programs 
must  be  based  on  the  fact  that  our  world  is  ever 
a  changing  world.  Free  Asia  no  longer  accepts 
backwardness  and  servitude  as  inevitable  condi- 
tions of  life.    It  demands  something  better. 

We  recognize,  as  Secretary  Dulles  often  stated, 
that  every  nation  should  be  a  developing  nation, 
that  any  society  which  is  stagnant  is  backward, 
and  that  all  peoples  need  to  feel  that  they  are 
part  of  a  dynamic  society  moving  forward  cre- 
atively. It  is  our  policy  to  support  the  objectives 
of  all  Asian  peoples  for  independence,  for  social 
advancement,  and  for  better  conditions  of  life 
because  we  know  it  is  clearly  in  our  own  interest 
to  do  so.  Much  has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
by  our  Government  in  fulfillment  of  that  policy. 

Japan's  Contributions  to  Asian  Development 

In  this  connection  it  is  heartening  to  see  the 
significant  constructive  contribution  which  the 
new  and  revitalized  Japan  is  making  toward  the 
economic  development  of  Southeast  Asia  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  Asia.  At  present  Japan  has 
reparations  agreements,  development  projects, 
and  technical  assistance  programs  totaling  some 
$2  billion  in  value.  Over  a  period  of  years  these 
bilateral  agreements  will  help  to  quicken  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  recipient  countries  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  their  stability  and  strength. 

The  recovery  of  Japan  is  impressive  indeed ;  it 
is  evident  that  this  recovery  has  also  impressed 
the  Communist  bloc,  which  has  made  repeated 
efforts  to  intervene  or  to  force  changes  in  Japan's 
friendly  and  constructive  policies  toward  the  free 
world,  where  trade  and  investments  are  for  mu- 
tual advantage  and  not,  as  in  the  Communist 
world,  for  the  attainment  of  ulterior  political 
objectives. 

Growing  Strength  of  Free  Asia 

On  this  trip  just  concluded  I  gained  the  im- 
pression that  there  has  indeed  been  progress  as 
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well  as  change  in  all  the  11  countries  I  visited  to 
the  north  of  Australia.  With  each  year  that 
passes  the  countries  of  the  area  gather  momen- 
tum, gaining  experience  in  local  and  in  inter- 
national affairs,  developing  their  institutions  in 
accordance  with  their  own  individuality,  and  ex- 
ploiting their  resources  with  growing  technical 
and  managerial  skills  which  they  largely  lacked 
in  the  colonial  period.  This  progress  is,  of  course, 
in  our  common  interest  too,  as  it  means  the  con- 
solidation of  freedom  in  the  area. 

With  each  year  that  passes,  the  growing 
strength  of  Asian  nationalism  becomes  a  surer 
guarantee  that  Communist  solutions  will  not  vol- 
untarily be  accepted.  Furthermore,  as  the  memo- 
ries of  past  colonialism  recede  and  as  Communist 
imperialism  persists,  there  will,  I  believe,  be  a 
broadening  and  deepening  among  Asian  peoples 
of  the  consciousness,  already  evident  among  their 
leaders,  as  to  where  the  danger  to  their  freedom 
lies.  This,  of  course,  poses  a  challenge,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  us  who  are  their  neighbors  on 
the  rim  of  the  Pacific.  Never  again  can  we,  as 
we  on  this  side  once  thought,  afford  to  isolate 
ourselves  from  events  on  the  western  rim  of  the 
Pacific. 

There  we  do  indeed  have  friends,  both  of  us, 
and  it  is  my  observation  that  there  is  a  growing 
warmth  in  our  relationship  as  a  whole.  I  thought 
also,  as  I  sought  to  appraise  American  relation- 
ships in  this  area,  that  there  is  generally  a  grow- 
ing confidence  that  the  United  States  respects  the 
positions  of  each  of  these  Asian  countries,  a  grow- 
ing recognition  that  it  is  not  seeking  to  force  them 
into  situations  not  of  their  choosing  and  that  it 
stands  genuinely  for  an  improvement  in  regional 
relations  and  cooperation  among  these  countries. 
This  last  is  important  in  an  era  when  the  Com- 
nunists  so  often  demonstrate  an  interest  in  pro- 
ducing frictions  and  in  the  disintegration  of 
'friendly  relationships. 

Nevertheless,  this  world  continues  to  live  under 
precarious  conditions  for  all  the  improvement  I 
;iave  noted.  We  Americans  cannot  afford  to  be 
|:omplacent  or  merely  defend  the  status  quo.  We 
jnust  instead  continue  to  exert  ourselves  and  con- 
tinue to  contribute,  and  with  growing  effective- 
ness, to  the  favorable  development  of  these  coun- 
tries whose  future,  like  that  of  other  free  areas 
)f  the  world,  is  bound  up  with  our  own  security, 
[n  so  doing  I  would  hope  that  we  will  appear,  as 
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indeed  we  are,  genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  peoples  and  not  merely  preoccupied  with 
the  task  of  stemming  Communist  imperialism, 
vital  as  this  task  is  for  us  all.  As  President 
Eisenhower  has  said,3 

We  could  be  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  mighty  Nation 
and  still  lose  the  battle  of  the  world  if  we  do  not  help 
our  world  neighbors  protect  their  freedom  and  advance 
their  social  and  economic  progress. 

I  know  that  our  Australian  friends  will  not  dis- 
sent from  this  view,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
continue  steadfastly  to  do  their  share  in  promot- 
ing in  the  broadest  sense  our  common  interest  in 
the  area.  We  have  come  through  difficult  days. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  further  progress  if 
we  continue  to  face  up  to  the  challenge  of  our 
times  with  firmness  and  confidence  as,  I  am  con- 
vinced, we  surely  will  do. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Thailand 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Thailand, 
Visutr  Arthayukti,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  June  1.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  379. 


U.S.  Deplores  Action 
of  Olympic  Committee 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  383  dated  June  2 

The  decision  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  expel  the  athletes  from  the  Republic 
of  China  is  a  clear  act  of  political  discrimination. 

Prior  to  1958,  athletes  from  the  Republic  of 
China  and  from  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
participated  in  the  IOC  in  accordance  with  its 
principle  of  political  nondiscrimination.  In  1958 
the  Chinese  Communists,  having  previously  with- 
drawn from  the  Australian  games,  withdrew  also 
from  the  IOC  because  they  decided  they  would  no 
longer  participate  in  organizations  which  permit 
participation  by  free  Chinese. 

It  is  evident  that  Communist  pressures  have 


*  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  427. 
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been  directed  to  obtaining  the  expulsion  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalists.  We  can  assume  this  is  a 
prelude  to  pressures  directed  to  obtain  the  later 
readmission  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  This  is 
a  political  and  discriminatory  attitude  which  has 
no  place  in  the  world  of  sports. 

Even  more  is  involved  in  the  IOC  decision  than 
a  manifest  injustice  to  a  member  which  has 
throughout  stanchly  supported  Olympic  pre- 
cepts. The  maintenance  of  the  respected  charac- 
ter of  the  Olympic  games  is  also  at  stake.  It  is 
their  nonpolitical  character  which  has  been  the 
basis  for  the  special  attitude  toward  the  games 
of  both  peoples  and  governments. 

We  trust  that  the  public  and  sports  organiza- 
tions, both  here  and  abroad,  will  recognize  the 
Communist  threats  for  what  they  are  and  will 
insist  on  restoring  both  the  athletes  from  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  Olympic  principles  to 
their  deserved  positions. 


Indian  Research  Materials  Arrive 
Under  Wheat  Exchange  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
4  (press  release  392)  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship- 
ments of  research  materials  on  India  available  to 
American  higher  education,  which  will  be  en- 
riched at  the  rate  of  1,000  publications  a  month 
for  the  next  5  years  under  a  cultural  exchange 
program  financed  by  the  interest  payments  India 
has  made  on  the  1951  U.S.  wheat  loan.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  the  research  materials 
were  made  in  India  by  Jennings  Wood,  chief  of 
the  Exchange  and  Gift  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  International  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Service  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  administers  the  India  wheat  ex- 
change program  with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

The  use  of  the  first  $5  million  in  interest  paid 
to  the  United  States  by  India  on  the  wheat  loan 
for  cultural  exchange  purposes  was  authorized  by 
Public  Law  48,  82d  Congress.  In  addition  to  the 
purchase  of  Indian  research  materials,  the  act 
also  authorized  a  program  to  procure  American 
research  materials  and  equipment  for  use  in  In- 
dian libraries  and  laboratories  and  an  exchange- 
of-persons  program,  both  of  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  several  years. 


The  materials,  all  official  publications  of  the 
Central  and  State  Governments  of  India,  will  in- 
clude works  in  the  fields  of  bibliography  and  the 
social  and  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  general 
Government  publications.  They  will  be  housed  at 
the  Midwest  Interlibrary  Center  at  Chicago,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  where 
the  many  universities  and  research  institutions 
served  by  the  three  centers  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  publications  through  interlibrary  loans. 


Citizen    Advisory   Committee   Named 
for  Exhibition  at  Moscow 

The  White  House  announced  on  May  21,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  the  appointment 
of  51  distinguished  leaders  in  the  fields  of  indus- 
try, science,  education,  and  the  arts  to  serve  as  a 
citizen  advisory  committee  for  the  American  Na- 
tional Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Moscow  this; 
summer.1 

The  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  signed  September  10,  1958,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  which 
provides,  reciprocally,  for  exhibits  to  be  held  in 
Moscow  and  New  York  during  the  summer  of 
1959  "devoted  to  the  demonstration  of  the  devel- 
opment of  science,  technology,  and  culture."  2 


U.S.  Diplomats  in  Africa 
Hold  Regional  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
4  (press  release  390)  that  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite  had  left 
Washington  that  day  for  a  regional  conference 
of  principal  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  to  be  held  at  Lourengo  Marques,  Mozam- 
bique, June  9-11.  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  who  will 
preside  at  the  conference,  was  accompanied  by 
Waldemar  J.  Gallman,  Director  General  of  the 


1  For  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committee,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
May  21. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  577 ;  for  text 
of  an  agreement  of  Dec.  29,  1958,  relating  to  the  exchange 
of  exhibitions,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  132. 
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Foreign  Service,  and  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson,  Jr., 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Middle  and  Southern 
African  Affairs. 

Several  ambassadors,  consuls  general,  and  con- 
suls from  American  Foreign  Service  posts  in 
East,  Central,  and  South  Africa  will  participate 
in  the  meeting,  which  will  be  similar  in  nature 
to  those  held  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Representatives  of  some  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
will  also  attend  the  conference,  as  well  as  officers 
from  the  American  Embassies  at  London,  Brus- 
sels, and  Lisbon. 


President  of  Guinea  To  Visit  U.S. 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  4 

The  President  announced  on  June  4  that  Presi- 
dent Sekou  Toure  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  has 
accepted  his  invitation  to  visit  the  United  States 
officially.  President  Toure  will  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  26  for  a  3-day  visit  which  will 
include  meetings  with  President  Eisenhower  and 
other  high  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
President  Toure  will  stay  at  the  President's  Guest 
House. 

Following  his  Washington  visit,  President 
Toure  will  visit  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 
Conclude  14th  Session 

The  lJfth  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  met 
at  Geneva  May  11-30.  Following  is  a  report  by 
the  U.S.  delegation,  together  with  an  announce- 
ment released  by  the  GATT  secretariat  at  Geneva 
on  May  25  concerning  a  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions to  begin  in  September  1960. 

REPORT  OF  U.S.  DELEGATION) 

Press  release  380  dated  June  1 

The  14th  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on   Tariffs   and  Trade 


(GATT),  which  closed  May  30,  made  important 
advances  toward  reducing  barriers  to  world  trade. 
As  was  announced  on  May  25  the  Contracting 
Parties  decided  at  this  session  to  convene  a  tariff 
conference  commencing  in  September  1960.  The 
scope  of  this  conference  will  cover  four  categories 
of  negotiations: 

1.  Negotiations  among  Contracting  Parties  for 
new  concessions,  as  proposed  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  the  13th  session ; 2 

2.  Renegotiations  with  member  states  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle XXIV:  6; 

3.  Any  renegotiations  of  concessions  in  the  ex- 
isting schedules  which  governments  intend  to 
undertake  before  the  end  of  the  current  3-year 
period  of  firm  validity ; 

4.  Negotiations  with  countries  wishing  to  ac- 
cede to  the  GATT. 

Other  major  work  of  this  session  dealt  with  the 
removal  of  governmental  restrictions  other  than 
tariffs.  Such  restrictions,  largely  quantitative 
controls  over  imports,  have  been  a  major  obstacle 
to  world  trade  in  the  postwar  period. 

A  highlight  of  the  session  was  the  decision 
reached  on  the  important  question  of  German  im- 
port restrictions.  Two  years  ago  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Germany  was  no  longer  in  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties  and,  consequently,  was  no 
longer  entitled  under  the  General  Agreement  to 
restrict  its  imports  on  that  ground.  Since  that 
time  the  GATT  has  provided  a  mechanism 
through  which  a  solution  acceptable  both  to  Ger- 
many and  her  trading  partners  has  been  sought. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  decision,  Germany  has 
agreed  to  remove  all  nontariff  restrictions  on  a 
wide  variety  of  goods.  Detailed  information  on 
this  subject  will  be  available  in  the  near  future. 
Some  of  these  goods  will  be  freed  from  controls 
as  of  July  1  of  this  year;  other  moves  will  be 
taken  in  stages  during  the  3-year  period  of  the 
decision.  For  the  goods  still  subject  to  licensing, 
mainly  those  covered  by  the  agricultural  market- 
ing laws,  Germany  will  endeavor  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  imports  without  re- 
gard to  country  of  origin. 

The  decision  represents  desirable  progress  in 


'For   an   announcement   of   the   U.S.   delegation,   see 
Bulletin  of  May  25, 1959,  p.  765. 
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'  For  a  report  on  the  proceedings  at  the  13th  session, 
see  ibid.,  Dec.  8,  1958,  p.  930;  for  a  statement  by  Under 
Secretary  Dillon,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  10,  1958,  p.  742. 
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eliminating  government  restrictions  to  trade.  It 
■will  permit  German  consumers  to  purchase  in  the 
cheapest  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  But,  in 
permitting  this  to  be  done  gradually,  the  decision 
also  recognizes  that  Germany  needs  time  in  which 
to  terminate  all  the  restrictions  which  have  been 
applied  since  the  war. 

The  14th  session  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  since  the  convertibility  meas- 
ures taken  by  certain  countries  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  The  U.S.  delegation  took  this  occasion  to 
express  its  views  on  the  significance  of  converti- 
bility in  the  field  of  trade  policy.  In  a  compre- 
hensive statement  the  U.S.  delegation  pointed  out 
that  the  broad  establishment  of  external  convert- 
ibility generally  removed  the  substantive  distinc- 
tion that  had  existed  for  two  decades  between  the 
currencies  of  dollar  countries  and  the  currencies 
of  others. 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  stated 
that  "the  convertibility  measures  have  created  a 
new  setting  for  commercial  policy.  As  inconvert- 
ibility has  given  way  to  convertibility,  so  dis- 
crimination and  bilateralism  should  now  give  way 
to  nondiscrimination  and  multilateralism."  He 
emphasized  that  "all  countries,  whether  or  not 
their  currencies  have  been  made  convertible,  are 
affected  by  the  new  convertibility  situation :  some 
because  payments  in  their  own  currency  are  on  a 
convertible  basis ;  others  because  their  foreign  ex- 
change income  and  payments  are  made  in  the 
form  of  the  convertible  currencies  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

The  U.S.  statement  discussed  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  removal  of  discrimina- 
tory restrictions  against  its  exports;  it  discussed 
also  the  interests  of  other  countries  in  the  removal 
of  discrimination  and  in  the  general  relaxation  of 
governmental  controls.  There  was  a  generally  fa- 
vorable response  to  the  U.S.  statement.  It  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  plenary  session,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  working  parties.  Shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  session  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had 
consulted  on  its  balance-of -payments  restrictions, 
announced  another  major  move  in  removing  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  against  dollar  goods.3 
The  wide  range  of  consumer  goods  and  foodstuffs 
covered  by  these  liberalization  measures  will 
bring  the  treatment  accorded  U.S.  imports  sub- 


8  Ibid.,  June  15,  1959,  p.  882. 
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stantially  closer  to  the  degree  of  freedom  enjoyed 
by  European  exports  in  the  British  market. 

Another  major  accomplishment  of  the  14th  ses- 
sion was  the  association  of  two  additional  coun- 
tries with  the  Contracting  Parties.  The  steady 
accretion  of  countries  participating  in  the  GATT 
is  a  sign  of  its  vitality  and  usefulness.  Israel's 
provisional  accession  was  approved  with  full  ac- 
cession to  take  place  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  tariff  negotiations  between  Israel  and  the 
Contracting  Parties  in  the  course  of  the  general 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  set  for  1960.  Limited 
participation  by  Yugoslavia  in  the  GATT  was 
also  approved  by  the  Contracting  Parties.  In 
addition  Poland's  application  for  association  with 
the  Contracting  Parties  was  received  and  will  be 
given  careful  study  by  a  working  party. 

In  addition  to  these  major  problems  a  large 
number  of  other  important  subjects  were  treated 
at  the  session.  The  Contracting  Parties  adopted 
a  recommendation  recognizing  the  desirability  of 
avoiding  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of  transport 
insurance.  Recommendations  on  antidumping 
matters,  subsidies,  and  state-trading  were  consid- 
ered and  accepted.  Requests  of  countries  to  alter 
their  tariffs  were  heard  and  after  careful  consid- 
eration were  approved  with  provisions  limiting 
the  adverse  effects  on  other  countries.  Advances 
were  made  in  the  work  of  committees  established 
during  the  last  session  to  study  ways  of  expand- 
ing trade  in  agricultural  commodities  and  to  con- 
sider other  measures  for  the  expansion  of  trade 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  A  number  of 
complaints  by  governments  against  specific  actions 
taken  by  other  governments  were  considered  and 
most  were  settled  amicably. 

The  Contracting  Parties  also  heard  reports  on 
the  consultations  held  with  the  EEC  regarding 
trade  problems  which  might  arise  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Rome  Treaty.  While  restating  sup- 
port for  the  successful  development  of  the  Com- 
munity, the  U.S.  representative  strongly  pro- 
tested the  proposed  common  external  duty  of  30 
percent,  ad  valorem,  on  tobacco  as  being  too  high. 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  was 
W.  T.  M.  Beale,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State.  Brad- 
ley Fisk,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Department  of  Commerce,  was 
the  vice  chairman.  Alfred  Reifman  of  the  Office 
of  International  Trade,  Department  of  State,  was 
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alternate  vice  chairman.  Other  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  were  from  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  and  the  White  House. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 

Press  release  359  dated  May  2a 

At  the  Thirteenth  Session  in  November  1958 
the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  established  a  coordinated 
program  of  action  directed  towards  the  further 
expansion  of  international  trade  and  established 
three  committees  to  carry  out  the  program.  The 
first  of  these  committees  (Committee  I)  had  the 
task  of  examining  the  possibility  of  arranging 
for  a  further  general  round  of  multilateral  tariff 
negotiations  within  the  framework  of  the  GATT. 
Earlier  in  the  Thirteenth  Session  the  United 
States  delegate  had  stated  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  participate  in  a  further  general 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  including  tariff  nego- 
tiations with  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

Committee  I  met  in  February  and  again  in 
May  1959  and  has  made  recommendations  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  Contracting  Parties  have  de- 
cided to  convene  a  tariff  conference,  commencing 
in  September  1960.  The  scope  of  this  conference 
will  cover  four  categories  of  negotiations: 

(1)  Negotiations  among  contracting  parties  for 
new  concessions,  as  proposed  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  at  the  Thirteenth  Ses- 
sion; 

(2)  Re-negotiations  with  member  states  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  pursuant  to 
Article  XXIV:  6; 

(3)  Any  re-negotiations  of  concessions  in  the 
existing  schedules  which  governments  intend  to 
undertake  before  the  end  of  the  current  three 
year  period  of  firm  validity; 

(4)  Negotiations  with  countries  wishing  to 
accede  to  the  GATT. 

The  Contracting  Parties  have  decided  that  the 
conference  shall  be  held  in  two  phases.  The  first 
phase,  up  to  the  end  of  1960,  will  be  concerned 
with  re-negotiations  with  the  European  Economic 
Community,  and  with  any  re- negotiations  of  exist- 
ing concessions  (items  (2)  and  (3)  above).  .The 
second  phase,  opening  at  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary 1961,  will  be  concerned  with  negotiations  for 


new  concessions  and  negotiations  with  countries 
wishing  to  accede  to  GATT. 

The  Contracting  Parties  have  also  decided  to 
set  up,  at  the  appropriate  time,  and  in  accordance 
with  past  practice,  a  tariff  negotiations  commit- 
tee to  follow  the  course  of  the  negotiations  and 
review  their  progress  from  time  to  time. 

In  determining  the  time  table  outlined  above, 
Committee  I  took  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
enabling  that  country  to  participate  in  tariff 
negotiations  (under  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1958)  will  expire  on  30  June  1962. 
The  Committee  also  noted  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Rome  Treaty,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Economic  Community  will 
start  adapting  their  tariffs  to  the  new  common 
tariff  on  1  January  1962,  which  makes  it  desirable 
that  the  re-negotiations  contemplated  in  Article 
XXIV :  6  and,  for  that  matter,  the  negotiations 
conducted  by  the  European  Economic  Community 
for  new  concessions,  be  concluded  before  that  date. 


Bailey  Bridge  Sent  to  Uruguay 
in  Flood  Relief  Program 

Press  release  361  dated  May  26 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
26  that  the  United  States  is  sending  a  Bailey 
bridge  to  Uruguay  to  replace  the  vital  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Queguay  River  north  of  Pay- 
sandu,  Uruguay,  which  was  washed  out  by  recent 
floods  in  that  country.  The  660- foot  structure, 
valued  at  $122,000,  is  being  made  available  on  a 
grant  basis  by  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration as  a  further  measure  by  the  United 
States  to  provide  emergency  flood  relief  to 
Uruguay. 

The  Bailey  bridge  will  be  used  for  approxi- 
mately IV2  years  while  a  permanent  bridge  over 
the  Queguay  River  is  being  reconstructed.  The 
temporary  installation  will  reopen  the  only  rail 
line  to  the  hardest  hit  northwest  area  of  Uruguay, 
which  contains  the  cities  of  Salto,  Bella  Union, 
and  Artigas,  as  well  as  important  agricultural 
lands. 

To  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  Bailey  bridge 
structure  the  U.S.  Army  has  agreed  that  it  will 
send,  if  desired,  a  four-man  team  of  U.S.  Army 
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engineers  for  a  period  of  4  to  6  weeks.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  bridge  will  be  shipped  from  the 
Port  of  New  York  on  the  Uruguayan  ship  Punta 
del  Este  about  June  1. 

Previous  emergency  flood  relief  measures  by 
the  U.S.  Government  included  sending  to  Mon- 
tevideo the  Navy  icebreaker,  the  U.S.S.  Edisto, 
whose  helicopters  performed  valuable  rescue  op- 
erations, the  shipment  of  emergency  supplies  of 
medicines  and  rations,  and  the  provision  of  sur- 
plus milk  and  rice  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480. 


Development  Loans 

Ethiopia 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  5 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  had  approved 
a  loan  of  up  to  $500,000  to  help  the  Sviluppo 
Agricolo  Industriale  Dell-Eritrea  (SAIDE),  an 
Ethiopian  firm,  to  establish  a  weaving  mill  near 
Asmara.  For  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  394  dated  June  5. 

Guatemala 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  3  announced 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  that  date  whereby  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
will  lend  Productos  de  Kenaf  (PROKESA),  a 
private  corporation  in  Guatemala,  $400,000  to  as- 
sist in  establishing  a  factory  at  Escuintla  in 
southern  Guatemala  to  manufacture  bags  out  of 
kenaf,  a  soft-base  fiber  similar  to  jute.  For  de- 
tails, see  Department  of  State  press  release  386 
dated  June  3. 

Haiti 

The  United  States  and  Haiti  signed  an  agree- 
ment at  Washington,  D.G.,  on  May  28  whereby 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  will  lend  $4.3  million 
to  complete  an  80,000-acre  irrigation  project  in 
the  Artibonite  Valley  of  Haiti.  For  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  371  dated 
May  28. 


Jordan 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  5 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  that  date  by  which  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  will  lend  the  Trans  Jordan  Electric  Power 
Co.  $1.2  million  to  expand  and  renovate  its  elec- 
tric power  system  at  Amman,  Jordan.  For  de- 
tails, see  Department  of  State  press  release  396 
dated  June  5. 

Korea 

The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
signed  an  agreement  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  May  26  whereby  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
will  lend  $1.5  million  to  the  Korea  Electric  Power 
Co.  for  engineering  and  design  work  in  connection 
with  a  proposed  hydroelectric  project  at  Chung 
Ju,  Korea.  For  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  365  dated  May  26. 

Spain 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  4  announced 
the  signing  at  Madrid  on  that  date  of  two  loan 
agreements  by  which  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
will  lend  a  total  of  $22,600,000  to  agencies  of  the 
Spanish  Government  for  developmental  projects. 
One  loan  provides  $7.7  million  to  the  Institute 
Nacional  de  Colonizacion  (INC)  for  the  purchase 
of  earthmoving  and  related  equipment  for  a  land 
development  project  in  northeastern  Spain  near 
Zaragosa.  The  other  provides  $14.9  million  to  the 
Red  Nacional  de  los  Ferrocarriles  Espanoles 
(RENFE)  to  help  improve  four  important  rail- 
way lines.  For  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  393  dated  June  4. 

Tunisia 

The  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Tunisia  signed  an  agreement  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  May  27  whereby  the  U.S.  Development 
Loan  Fund  will  lend  the  Tunisian  National  Rail- 
ways $2.4  million  to  help  purchase  diesel- powered 
and  trailer  passenger  coaches  and  maintenance- 
shop  equipment.  For  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  368  dated  May  27. 
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The  State  Department  is  essentially  the  re- 
jarch  arm  of  the  President  in  making  recom- 
Lendations  for  his  consideration  of  policies  de- 
igned to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
Itates  in  its  foreign  relations  and  in  suggesting 
^actical  programs  to  implement  these  policies — 
1 1  short,  programs  of  action  to  achieve  our  inter- 
litional  objectives. 

!■  Obviously  the  value  of  these  recommendations 
ill  depend  greatly  upon  the  capability  of  the  per- 
unnel  all  down  the  line  who  are  involved  in  their 
cumulation.  But  even  if  the  State  Department 
ere  populated  by  the  best  brains  ever  assembled 
'  ider  one  roof  and  their  policy  recommendations 
ud  implementing  programs  were  the  most  bril- 
imt  ever  set  to  paper,  they  would  be  of  little  use 
uless  we  make  certain  that  two  very  important 
1  ings  happen : 

1.  that  these  policies,  the  need  for  them,  their 
ojectives,  and  their  consequences,  are  understood 
I"  the  American  people  generally,  and 

2.  that  such  understanding  leads  to  acceptance 
i  id  support  of  our  policies  by  the  American  peo- 
]  e  and  thus  by  the  Congress. 

It  need  hardly  be  stressed  that  such  support  is 
«al,  for  virtually  every  policy  decision  must  be 
implemented  through  programs  calling  for  the 
Jpenditure  of  funds  or  authorizations  by  the 
<  mgress  to  take  specific  actions. 

I  aching  the  Public 

How  then  does  the  Department  achieve  this  un- 
crstanding  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
«!d,  through  understanding,  earn  their  support  ? 

jObviously  there  are  not  enough  people  in  the 
Sjate  Department  or  the  White  House  to  go  every - 
tiere  throughout  the  country  explaining  what 


these  policies  are  and  how  they  must  be  imple- 
mented. 

Officials  of  the  Department  and  the  White 
House  do  indeed  go  about  the  country  to  some  ex- 
tent to  meet  with  various  groups  for  this  specific 
purpose.  And  to  this  same  end  the  Department 
regularly  publishes  a  number  of  pamphlets,  peri- 
odicals, and  other  documents  which  cover  a  wide 
range  of  information  concerning  our  foreign 
policy. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  recognized  that,  al- 
though our  speakers  may  be  influential  locally  and 
our  publications  may  have  a  ready  audience,  the 
total  information  effort  is  relatively  small  when 
compared  with  the  massive  job  to  be  done — to  get 
the  story  to  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people. 

Without  question  the  media  of  press,  radio,  TV, 
and  the  news  photographic  agencies  are  the  best 
means  of  reaching  the  widest  possible  number  of 
people. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  each  Secretary  of  State 
under  whom  I  have  been  honored  to  serve,  going 
back  to  Cordell  Hull,  that,  not  only  are  the  Amer- 
ican people  entitled  to  know  the  facts — within  the 
limits  of  essential  and  legitimate  security  require- 
ments— but  it  is  essential  that  they  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  alternatives  that  face  this  Nation 
in  the  continuing  struggle  between  those  who 
would  be  free  and  those  who  seek  to  enslave.    They 


•  "Line"  White  has  been  a  press  officer  in 
the  Department  of  State  since  1939,  serving 
wider  seven  Secretaries  of  State.  He  has 
been  Chief  of  the  Neios  Division  since  July 
1957. 
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must  know  and  understand  these  alternatives  if 
they  are  to  make  sound  judgments  in  supporting 
Government  objectives  and  the  sacrifice  in  taxes, 
or,  if  need  be,  in  life  itself,  that  these  decisions 
might  entail. 

For  there  is  not  only  a  right  to  know — there  is 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  good  citizen  to 
seek  out  the  facts  upon  which  to  make  sound 
judgments. 

Basic  Task  of  the  News  Division 

The  News  Division  operates,  therefore,  on  the 
philosophy  that  the  sole  justification  for  its  exist- 
ence is  the  help  it  provides  the  reporter  in  every 
way  it  can : 

1.  to  know  what  the  Department  is  doing, 

2.  to  know  why  it  is  doing  it,  and 

3.  to  know  why  it  is  not  doing  something  else — 
that  is,  why  a  particular  course  of  action  has  been 
selected  over  some  alternative  course. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  do  not  regard  our- 
selves as  salesmen  of  any  product  other  than  the 
facts.  Our  job  is  to  make  the  facts  available,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  in  order  that  the  reporter 
may  objectively  interpret  for  himself  what  we  are 
doing  and  why  we  are  doing  it,  whether  he  agrees 
with  us  or  not. 

That  is  the  philosophy  of  our  job. 

Now  how  do  we  go  about  doing  that  job? 

Anticipating  Questions 

The  most  productive  source  of  news  at  the  De- 
partment is  the  weekly  news  conference  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  This  conference,  when  the  Sec- 
retary is  in  town,  is  held  on  Tuesday  morning  at 
11  o'clock. 

No  man,  however  brilliant  or  farseeing,  can 
keep  in  his  mind  all  the  details  of  all  the  myriad 
developments  throughout  the  world  with  which 
the  Department  is  concerned.  That  is  asking  too 
much  of  any  man.  But  each  Secretary  of  State 
wants  to  be  as  responsive  and  as  helpful  as  he  pos- 
sibly can  in  answering  reporters'  questions — what^ 
ever  the  subject. 

What  we  do,  therefore,  the  first  thing  each 
Monday  morning  is  to  attempt  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  reporter's  place  and  to  anticipate  what 
questions  are  going  to  be  asked  of  the  Secretary 
next  morning.    We  don't  want  to  burden  him  with 
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trivialities.      But    we    have    to    look    for    t 
"sleepers" — questions    dealing    with    limited 
highly     specialized     aspects    of    policy    whi 
might  be  prompted  by  press  interest  in  some  las 
minute  development. 

We  draw  up,  therefore,  a  list  of  some  15  to 
questions  we  think  may  be  asked  by  the  reporte 
We  graduate  these  in  relative  importance — 3 
5  major  topics,  depending  on  developments,  a  J 
10  to  15  of  secondary  interest,  on  a  geographid 
or  functional  basis. 

For  example,  in  April  a  major  topic  was  tl 
Paris  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  to  pfl 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  Western  propose! 
and  strategy  to  be  adopted  for  the  subsequefl 
Geneva  meeting  in  May. 

An  example  of  another  subject  of  great  ill 
portance  and  of  considerable  interest  in  Api 
might  be  the  positions  the  United  States  wl 
to  put  forward  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committ 
of  21  at  Buenos  Aires  on  April  27  to  carry  fc 
ward  the  work  that  had  been  going  on  in  tl 
Organization  of  American  States  here  in  Was 
ington  over  the  past  few  months  in  developh 
new  measures  designed  to  contribute  to  strengthe 
ing  economic  development  in  the  American  E 
publics.1 

Briefing  Papers 

The  questions  are  then  passed  on  to  the  ge' 
graphic  and  functional  areas  of  the  Departmei 
for  recommendations  or  briefing  papers  for  tl 
Secretary.  Our  instructions  are  that  these  be  fj 
clear,  as  simple,  and  as  concise  as  they  can  \ 
made. 

On  the  anticipated  "sleepers"  we  ask  that,  i 
addition  to  the  basic  policy  facts,  the  full  bad 
ground  of  the  development  be  set  forth  on  a' 
accompanying  sheet.  The  reason  for  this  is  thf 
the  Secretary,  preoccupied  as  he  is  with  the  majc 
policy  matters,  may  need  more  briefing  on  matte! 
with  which  he  has  not  been  personally  cor 
cerned — for  example,  some  trade  developmen 
which  is  just  as  important  to  the  trade-paper  rf 
porter  as  a  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  is  to  th 
correspondent  reporting  on  foreign  affairs. 

These  requested  briefing  papers  come  to  m 
office  at  about  6  or  7  p.m.  on  Monday.    They  ar 


1  For  a  statement  made  by  Assistant  Secretary  Man 
at  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting,  see  p.  931. 
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^ut  in  a  briefing  book  and  taken  up  to  the  Secre- 
:ary  before  he  leaves  the  office.  If  he  does  not 
jiave  to  attend  some  official  social  function  that 
wening,  he  studies  these  papers  at  home  and  de- 
cides how  he  will  reply  to  the  questions  at  the 
jiews  conference  in  the  morning. 

There  may  be  some  particular  subject  that  he 
*vill  wish  to  speak  to  without  waiting  for  ques- 
tions. He  generally  sketches  out  such  a  statement 
|  it  home  and  works  on  it  further  at  the  office  next 
[morning. 


The  Secretary's  News  Conference 

At  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  I  accompany  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  Andrew 
Berding,  to  the  Secretary's  office,  where  we  spend 
in  hour  with  him  discussing  overnight  develop- 
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ments.  The  Secretary,  in  turn,  may  wish  some 
additional  information  on  this  or  that  subject. 
He  generally  calls  in  several  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  discusses  with  them  treatment  of  subjects 
which  may  be  particularly  delicate  in  a  given 
area. 

Then  at  11  a.m.  he  goes  down  to  the  auditorium 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  news  conference  begins. 

There  are  some  1,400  reporters  in  Washington 
covering  for  U.S.  and  foreign  wire  services,  news- 
papers, networks,  and  news  magazines.  Obviously 
not  all  of  these  closely  follow  foreign  affairs,  but 
about  100-150  regularly  attend  the  Secretary's 
news  conferences. 

The  questions  they  pose  are  global  and  cover 
a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

The  news  conference  generally  lasts  about  40 
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minutes.     It  is  filmed  by  the  TV  networks  and 
tape-recorded  for  radio. 

The  Transcript 

The  ground  rules  of  the  Secretary's  news  con- 
ference are  that,  while  no  holds  are  barred  in 
questioning,  the  Secretary  may  not  be  quoted  di- 
rectly until  the  official  transcript  has  been  re- 
leased. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  transcript 
be  released  as  soon  as  possible.  Until  then  the 
afternoon  papers  and  the  wire  services  carry  what 
the  Secretary  says  in  the  third  person.  In  other 
words,  they  report  the  substance  of  what  the 
Secretary  said  but  may  not  quote  him  directly. 

In  order  to  speed  the  release  of  the  transcript 
it  is  generally  taken  down  by  four  stenotypists 
who  are  experienced  in  this  work.  The  first  leaves 
after  10  minutes,  the  second  after  20,  and  so  on. 
In  addition,  the  conference  is  tape-recorded  to  in- 
sure the  accuracy  of  the  transcript. 

By  the  time  the  conference  is  over,  the  Secre- 
tary has  on  his  desk  the  first  "takes."  We  feed 
these  page  by  page  to  him  as  rapidly  as  they  come 
out  of  the  typewriters. 

Since  all  of  us  have  human  frailties,  mistakes 
are  bound  to  be  made — typographical  mistakes, 
the  recollection  of  the  Secretary  of  the  precise 
date  of  a  given  conference,  the  precise  wording  of 
a  given  agreement  or  communique.  Therefore, 
while  the  Secretary  himself  is  going  over  the 
transcript,  Mr.  Berding  and  I  are  doing  the  same 
thing — checking  on  the  unsure  date,  the  wording 
of  the  agreement  or  communique,  and  typographi- 
cal errors,  or  getting  a  further  clarification  of  a 
response  that  in  black  type  is  not  as  clear  to  the 
reader  as  it  sounded  extemporaneously  in  the  news 
conference. 

In  other  words  the  Secretary  reserves  the  right 
to  correct  the  transcript  for  clarity,  but  this  is 
in  the  nature  of  editorial  correction  rather  than 
change  in  substance.  Where  any  change  of  sub- 
stance is  made — due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary — this  is  indicated  in  the  transcript 
within  brackets. 

As  soon  as  these  corrections  are  completed,  sten- 
cils are  cut  and  the  transcript  is  run  off.  In  order 
to  save  time  we  release  it  in  page  takes  as  they 
come  off  the  mimeograph  machines,  rather  than 
wait  for  the  completed,  assembled  job. 
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As  soon  as  the  reporters  have  the  completi 
transcript,  the  networks  are  given  the  green  lig 
to  use  all  or  such  portions  as  they  choose  of  tfl 
filmed  and  taped  news  conference  itself  for  T' 
and  radio  news  shows. 

Daily  News  Briefing 

So  much  for  the  most  productive  source  of  ne\ 
at  the  Department.  But,  as  we  all  know,  foreig 
affairs  developments  are  constantly  occurring  \ 
the  period  between  the  Secretary's  news  confe 
ences.  So  every  day,  excluding  some  Saturday 
most  Sundays,  and,  of  course,  Tuesdays  when  t\ 
Secretary  holds  his  news  conference,  I  meet  wit 
the  reporters  for  a  briefing  at  12:15  p.m.  This  j 
the  best  compromise  we  have  been  able  to  evoh 
between  the  competing  requirements  of  momin 
and  afternoon  papers. 

The  preparations  for  these  sessions  are,  on 
much  smaller  scale,  the  same  as  those  for  the  Set 
retary's  news  conferences. 

Three  Department  officers  arrive  at  the  Depar! 
ment  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  loo 
through  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  Yorl 
Herald- Tribune,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  th 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  and  cul 
stories  of  particular  interest  to  the  Department 
These  are  boiled  down  to  thumbnail  size  on  sev 
eral  typewritten  pages  and  are  on  the  desks  of  th< 
Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary  at  8:45.  Ii 
about  5  minutes'  reading  one  gets  a  pretty  gooc 
idea  of  overnight  global  developments.  We  indi 
cate  the  newspaper,  the  page,  and  the  column,  ir 
case  the  reader  wants  to  see  the  full  story. 

This  news  precis  is  also  on  Mr.  Berding's  desl 
and  on  my  own,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  have  i 
fair  notion  of  what  questions  I  can  expect  at  th< 
noon  briefing. 

Staff  Work 

Our  staff  is  organized  on  a  geographic  and  f  unc 
tional  basis,  one  man  being  assigned  to  covei 
European  developments,  another  Latin  America 
a  third  the  Middle  East,  a  fourth  the  Far  East 
and  so  on.  These  officers  help  me  to  prepare  foi 
the  noon  briefing.  For  example,  the  officer  as- 
signed to  Europe  discusses  with  various  people 
in  our  European  Affairs  office  any  given  develop- 
ment concerning  that  area  on  which  I  am  likelj 
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to  be  questioned.  The  officers  with  the  responsi- 
•  bility  for  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  eco- 
nomic affairs,  etc.,  do  the  same  thing. 

Similarly,  my  principal  assistants,  Joseph  Reap 
and  Francis  Tully,  and  I  tackle  the  major  ques- 
tions that  are  global  rather  than  restricted  to  a 
particular  area.  After  dividing  these  among  our- 
selves we  all  go  our  separate  ways  to  confer  with 
the  appropriate  Department  officials  involved  in 
order  to  inform  ourselves  as  fully  as  possible  on 
the  latest  developments.  The  probing  questions 
of  our  well-informed  press  make  it  necessary  that 
we  do  our  homework  thoroughly. 

Then  there  are  always  the  "handouts" — an- 
nouncements such  as  speeches,  texts  of  notes, 
agreements,  and  itineraries  of  visiting  dignitaries. 
These  meanwhile  are  being  mimeographed  and 
scheduled  for  release  at  a  time  when  the  greatest 
number  of  reporters  are  at  the  Department. 

Hopefully,  by  noon  I  am  prepared  with  the  ma- 
terial I  need  for  anticipated  questions.  I  then 
go  over  this  material  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Berding.  There  may  be  an  item  or  two  of  such 
importance  that  we  need  to  consult  the  Secretary 
or  Under  Secretary. 

Meeting  With  the  Press 

Then  I  meet  with  the  reporters.  There  are 
about  20  who  cover  the  Department  exclusively. 
They  have  their  own  booths  in  the  press  room  and 
spend  the  day  and  early  evening  with  us  at  the 
Department. 

There  are  some  20  to  30  others — from  smaller 
bureaus,  which  can't  afford  the  luxury  of  a  special 
State  Department  correspondent  but  which  closely 
follow  foreign  policy  developments — who  come 
to  the  Department  for  the  daily  "briefer." 

On  some  days  we  have  a  considerable  volume 
of  news ;  on  others  we  have  very  little.  But,  much 
or  little,  the  proceedings  are  generally  enlivened 
by  the  deft,  humorous  question  and  the  swaying 
tightrope  answer,  the  good-natured  legpulling, 
and  more  often  than  not  the  righteous  gripe  about 
the  simultaneous  release  prematurely  broken  from 

;  abroad. 

The  balance  of  the  day  is  filled  with  discussions 
with  individual  reporters  developing  individual 

'  stories.    There  is  the  job  of  seeing  that  the  re- 
porter is  directed  to  the  expert  on  a  given  subject, 
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for  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  hit  the  highlights  and 
let  the  experts  fill  in  all  the  technical  details. 

We  generally  wind  up  the  day — or,  as  we  say, 
"put  the  lid  on" — around  6  p.m.  Then,  just  as  I 
sit  down  to  dinner  at  8  at  home,  the  phone  rings 
and  the  process  starts  all  over  again. 

But  this  is  the  nature  of  the  job,  and  news  is 
no  respecter  of  official  office  hours. 

A  foreign  affairs  development  can  break  and 
does  at  2  a.m.  our  time  just  as  frequently  as  it  does 
at  noon  our  time.  And  if  it  is  important  that  the 
American  public  know  our  position  at  noon,  it  is 
just  as  important  that  they  know  our  position  on 
a  development  that  comes  at  2  a.m. 

The  trick,  of  course,  is  to  lay  hands  on  and  shake 
the  sleep  from  the  minds  of  the  five  or  more  De- 
partment officers  that  I,  in  turn,  have  to  call  to 
get  the  answer  to  the  question  that  routed  me  out 
of  bed  at  2  a.m.  But  that  is  part  of  their  job,  too, 
and  not  the  least  of  the  inconveniences  they  will- 
ingly accept  in  undertaking  the  vital  responsibili- 
ties of  working  for  America's  security  and  wel- 
fare. 

The  Citizen's  Responsibility 

And  yet  their  work,  I  have  tried  to  emphasize, 
can  come  to  naught  unless  it  is  understood  by  their 
fellow  Americans. 

For  we  all  know  that  these  are  trying  days  when 
the  stakes  for  the  future  of  our  very  way  of  life 
are  high.  It  is  no  time  for  faint  hearts.  It  is  a 
time  for  steady  nerves  and  quiet  yet  iron  deter- 
mination— 

.  .  .  determination  that  each  of  us,  in  his  own 
way  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  will  pitch  in  to 
assure  that,  in  the  continuing  struggle  with  forces 
that  would  destroy  our  way  of  life,  threat,  sub- 
version, and  coercion  shall  not  prevail; 

.  .  .  determination  that  aggression — direct  or 
indirect — and  the  use  of  naked  force  to  achieve 
political  ends  in  this  troubled  world  will  prove 
more  costly  than  peaceful  and  reasoned  negotia- 
tion; 

.  .  .  determination  that  the  world  we  know  and 
that  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  know 
will  be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live; 

.  .  .  determination  that,  so  long  as  this  struggle 
continues,  we  will  all  accept  our  responsibilities 
as  citizens  to  keep  ourselves  informed  on  the  forces 
of  jrood  and  of  evil  that  abound  in  the  world. 
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President  Comments  on  DLF  Proposals 
by  Senator  Fulbright 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  President  Eisenhower  and  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  President  to  Senator  Fulbright 

June  4, 1959 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  Your  letter  of  May 
25,  1959,  outlining  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959  relating  to  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  has  been  carefully  ana- 
lyzed in  the  Executive  Branch. 

As  my  earlier  recommendations  and  more  recent 
public  statements  have  indicated,  I  have  always 
thought,  as  you  do,  that  it  is  desirable  to  put  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  on  a  long-term  basis  in 
order  to  insure  the  best  planning  and  utilization 
of  economic  assistance  through  this  program. 
However,  before  commenting  on  your  specific 
amendments,  it  seems  appropriate  to  review  the 
recent  history  of  U.S. -aided  means  of  capital 
development. 

In  my  Mutual  Security  Message  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  May  21,  1957,1  I  requested  that 
the  Congress  establish  a  Development  Loan  Fund 
"to  finance  specific  projects  and  programs  which 
give  promise  of  contributing  to  sound  develop- 
ment ...  of  long-term  benefit  to  the  borrowing 
country."  I  noted  that  "such  loans  should  not 
compete  with  or  replace  such  existing  sources  of 
credit  as  private  investors,  the  International 
Bank,  or  the  Export- Import  Bank."  Since  this 
request  a  number  of  significant  developments  have 
occurred. 

In  1958  the  resources  available  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  were  increased  by  $2  billion.  This 
assured  a  continuity  of  activity  and  made  avail- 


able funds  for  a  high  level  of  operation  by  this 
important  lending  institution. 

There  is  now  before  the  Congress  a  proposal 
to  provide  an  additional  U.S.  subscription  of 
$3,175  billion  in  guarantee  authority  to  the  au- 
thorized capital  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  as  our  share  of  a 
100  percent  increase  in  the  Bank's  authorized  cap- 
ital.2 If  approved  by  the  Congress  this  will  en- 
able the  International  Bank  to  raise  through  sales 
of  its  bonds  to  private  investors,  the  funds  re- 
quired if  it  is  to  continue  its  operations  in  the  field 
of  development  financing  at  a  rate  which  is  con- 
stantly growing,  and  now  exceeds  $700  million 
per  year.  The  Bank  has  not  called  upon  the 
United  States  Government  for  any  cash  outlay 
since  the  initial  capital  subscription  was  com- 
pleted in  1947. 

We  have  recently  requested  Congress  to  author- 
ize U.S.  membership  in  the  Inter- American  Bank 
which  will  have  total  resources  of  $1  billion,  of 
which  the  U.S.  would  subscribe  $450,000,000,  with 
$200,000,000  of  this  being  in  the  form  of  guar- 
antees.3 There  also  is  pending  before  the  Congress 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  resources  available 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  pro- 
vides short  term  financing  for  countries  with 
temporary  balance  of  payments  problems  and 
endeavors  to  help  these  countries  correct  the  finan- 
cial policies  that  have  led  to  their  exchange 
difficulties. 

In  addition  we  are  actively  consulting  with 
other  countries  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Development  Association 
which  will  provide  a  continuing  organization  for 
development  financing  on  a  multilateral  basis.  In 
this  institution  the  cost  of  financing  will  be  shared 
with  other  industrial  nations  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

In  combination  with  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  these  lending  activities  provide  a  formi- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1957,  p.  920. 
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1  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  445. 
8  See  p.  928. 
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dable  array  of  resources  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  free  world. 

Your  proposed  amendments  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1959  would  make  available  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  commencing  in  fiscal 
1960,  not  to  exceed  $1.5  billion  per  year  for  five 
years  by  a  public  debt  transaction. 

I  have  asked  Congress  for  an  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  $700  million  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  in  fiscal  I960.4  In  my  opinion  a 
sum  of  this  general  magnitude  is  adequate  to 
carry  forth  this  vital  part  of  our  international 
program  for  the  next  year.  Establishing  a  figure 
approximately  double  this  amount  for  fiscal  1960 
seems  unwise,  and  I  would  hope  that  in  succeeding 
years  the  rapid  advance  in  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial strength  of  other  industrial  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  Europe,  will  lead  them  to  conclude 
that  it  is  in  their  interest  and  in  that  of  the  free 
world  to  provide  a  growing  volume  of  financing 
for  the  less- developed  areas.  I  would  be  most  re- 
'luctant  to  predicate  our  action  now  on  an  assump- 
tion that  this  would  not  occur. 

In  my  Budget  Message  this  year,5  because  of 
the  growing  tendency  to  bypass  the  appropria- 
tions procedure,  I  said,  "I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  again  consider  ways  by  which  it 
can  more  effectively  overcome  .  .  .  the  provision 
of  new  obligational  authority  outside  of  the  ap- 
propriations process.  .  .  ."  This  is  now  estab- 
lished Administration  policy,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  previous  years  for  spending  from  debt 
receipts  that  were  made  while  such  policy  was 
being  formulated  must  yield  to  it.  Accordingly 
I  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  provisions  of 
your  amendments  which  authorize  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury. 

I  believe  our  common  objective  can  best  be  ac- 
complished through  a  long-term  authorization  of 
{appropriations  in  reasonable  amounts,  together 
'with  the  concurrent  enactment  in  one  appropria- 
tion bill  of  appropriations  for  each  of  the  years 
ifor  which  the  program  is  authorized — a  specified 
'appropriation  for  each  year,  each  appropriation 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

While  this  procedure  would  not  provide  the  full 
measure  of  flexibility  now  given  the  Export-Im- 
[port  Bank  and  the  International  Bank,  it  must  be 
(remembered  that  the  purpose  of  the  Development 


4  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  427. 

6  For  excerpts,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  9,  1959,  p.  198. 
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Loan  Fund  as  described  in  its  basic  statute  is  to 
make  loans  only  when  other  sources  of  private 
and  public  capital  are  not  available.  Many  of 
its  loans  are  repayable  in  the  currency  of  the  bor- 
rower. As  a  consequence,  this  fund  cannot  "re- 
volve" in  the  same  manner  as  do  those  of  other 
lending  institutions.  However,  a  multiple-year 
authorization  and  appropriation  should  enable 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  put  its  operations 
on  a  satisfactory  long-term  basis,  the  goal  we  both 
are  seeking. 

I  appreciate  your  sincere  interest  in  this  vital 
program.    With  a  mutual  objective,  we  should  be 
able  to  develop  acceptable  programs  to  aid  and 
develop  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  Honorable  J.  William  Fulbright 

United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Fulbright  to  the  President 

Mat  25,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Several  weeks  ago  I  introduced 
amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959  relat- 
ing to  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Those  amendments 
would,  if  approved,  make  available  to  the  Fund  not  to 
exceed  $1.5  billion  per  year  for  five  years  by  a  public 
debt  transaction — the  same  technique  you  proposed  two 
years  ago,  and  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  but 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

My  purpose  in  proposing  these  amendments  is  to  get 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  International  Bank,  so 
that  our  loans  could  be  carefully  planned  and  thus  as- 
sure not  only  the  successful  achievement  of  the  aims  of 
such  loans,  but  their  repayment.  The  purpose  of  these 
amendments  has  received  wide  public  support  through- 
out our  hearings,  and  has  received  bipartisan  support 
within  the  Committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  of  statements  made  during  a 
recent  press  conference  that  you  support,  in  principle 
at  least,  the  purpose  of  these  amendments.  In  testimony 
today  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  how- 
ever, Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dillon  indicated  that 
the  Department  of  State  does  not  "feel  it  appropriate  to 
advance  a  recommendation  of  our  own  for  longer-term 
capitalization  this  year.  .  .  ."  He  also  indicated  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  two  years  ago  you  proposed  a 
public-debt  transaction  as  an  effective  procedure  for  long- 
term  planning,  the  "fiscal  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  have  since  generally  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
financing  operations  such  as  this  through  the  appropria- 
tions process". 

It  is  the  view  of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
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Committee  that  annual  appropriations  do  not  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  planning  a  banking-type  loan  fund. 

I  am  frank  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that  I  see  little 
likelihood  of  acceptance  by  the  Congress  of  these  amend- 
ments to  put  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  a  long- 
term  basis  with  assured  financing  in  adequate  amounts 
unless  you  and  your  Administration  give  them  your  full, 
unqualified  support. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  begin  its 
consideration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  next  Monday, 
June  1.  Speaking  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  without  any  partisan  motivation,  I  hope 
you  can  give  these  amendments  your  support. 
Respectfully  yours, 


J.  W.  Fulbright 
Chairman 


The  President 
The  White  House 


Department  Urges  U.S.  Participation 
in  Inter- American  Bank 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Dillon1 

I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee in  support  of  United  States  participation 
in  the  Inter- American  Bank. 

Secretary  Anderson  has  given  you  a  very  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  Bank's  proposed  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  details  of  its  charter.  I  shall 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  important  contributions 
which  the  new  institution  can  make  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to 
our  relations  with  the  peoples  and  governments 
of  Latin  America. 

We  are  all  sympathetically  aware  of  the  in- 
tense desire  for  higher  standards  of  living  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  whose  gov- 
ernments are  under  relentless  pressure  from  their 
peoples  to  promote  economic  development.  These 
demands  for  material  progress  are  no  less  strong 
in  the  long-independent  nations  of  Latin  America 
than  they  are  in  the  newly  independent  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  And  in  Latin  America,  as  in 
other  less  developed  areas,  we  have  a  national 
interest  in  seeing  this  urgently  desired  growth 
achieved  in  an  environment  of  freedom. 


1  Made  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  June  4  (press  release  391). 
For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending membership  in  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  see  Bulletin  of  June  8,  1959,  p.  849. 


While  it  is  true  that  Latin  America  possesses 
in  varying  degrees  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources essential  to  development,  no  single  country 
has  them  in  sufficient  degree  to  realize  its  potential 
for  growth  without  outside  help.  Both  external 
capital  and  technical  assistance  are  needed  if  our 
sister  republics  to  the  south  are  to  make  genuine 
progress  toward  establishing  viable  economies  un- 
der stable,  free  institutions. 

The  Inter- American  Bank  should  provide  great 
impetus  in  helping  them  to  make  that  progress. 
For  the  Bank  is  uniquely  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Latin  America.  It  is  different  from  any. 
other  institution  in  which  this  country  now  parti- 
cipates. 

Perhaps  the  Bank's  most  striking  feature  is  that 
it  is  more  than  a  financing  institution.  It  is  truly 
a  development  institution.  For  it  will  provide 
technical  assistance  to  participating  countries  to 
insure  that  proposed  projects  are  properly  engi- 
neered and  designed  in  relation  to  the  overall  de- 
velopment needs  of  the  country  concerned. 

In  this  connection  I  think  it  important  to  recall 
that  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank  rep- 
resents the  culmination  and  fulfillment  of  desires 
expressed  by  the  countries  of  Latin  America  for 
more  than  60  years.  The  other  American  lie- 
publics  have  long  felt  that  an  inter- American  in- 
stitution was  required  if  Latin  American  prob- 
lems and  needs  were  to  be  given  fully  adequate 
consideration. 

Many  people  in  Latin  America  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  we  have  taken  them  for  granted 
in  relation  to  Europe.  Many  also  fear  that 
higher  priority  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
newly  emerging  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
which  are  comparatively  less  developed.  They 
consider  that  an  inter- American  bank,  to  which 
they  themselves  contribute,  will  give  them  a 
greater  voice  in  policy  and  in  the  allocation  of 
available  funds.  They  look  to  the  Bank  as  a 
source  of  needed  additional  capital,  which  is  es- 
pecially important  now  that  they  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  they  can  usefully  ab- 
sorb larger  sums. 

We  believe  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  sup- 
port the  Latin  American  desire  for  this  organi- 
zation. The  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
will  be  a  further  and  logical  expression  of  the 
special  system  of  relationship  in  this  hemisphere 
which  is  reflected  in  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
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ican  States.  Since  the  early  days  of  our  country 
we  have  come  to  recognize  that  our  ties  and  com- 
mon interests  with  Latin  America  are  of  unique 
importance  in  United  States  foreign  policy.  Our 
membership  in  the  new  Inter- American  Bank  will 
be  tangible  recognition  of  this  unique  relation- 
ship in  the  field  of  our  foreign  financial  policy. 
The  Bank  will  be  a  concrete  expression  of  the  de- 
sire of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  to  pursue 
sound  economic  policies  which  will  make  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  hemispheric  development  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  understanding. 
The  Bank  will  establish  an  assured  source  of 
funds  wholly  devoted  to  meeting  Latin  American 
requirements.  Latin  America  will  have  a  strong 
voice  in  its  management  and  control  and  will  be 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  its  capital 
resources.  The  success  or  failure  of  this  insti- 
tution rests  to  a  considerable  extent  in  their  hands. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Since  a  large  part 
of  the  Bank's  capital  will  be  subscribed  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves,  it  is  healthy 
that  these  countries  should  fully  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  the  policies  which  will 
determine  the  allocation  of  resources  and  for  estab- 
lishing the  criteria  which  will  determine  eligi- 
bility for  loan  assistance.  Thus  the  Bank  will 
help  to  introduce  a  force  for  stability  in  Latin 
American  economic  relationships. 

Special  Features  of  Inter-American  Bank 

I  should  like  to  call  special  attention  to  certain 
,  features  of  this  institution  which  I  think  are  par- 
ticularly significant  and  which  will  enable  the 
Bank  to  make  a  unique  contribution. 

Secretary   Anderson  has  told  you  about  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.    This  Fund  will,  in 
effect,  be  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Bank. 
The  term  "Fund"  has  been  used  to  emphasize  the 
segregation  of  this  segment  of  the  Bank's  opera- 
tions from  its  ordinary  operations  so  that  there 
i  may  be  no  confusion  in  the  minds  of  prospective 
!  purchasers  of  bonds  with  respect  to  the  possibil- 
!  ity  that  their  money  will  be  used  for  "soft  loan" 
'operations.     Such  will  not  be  the  case.     Money 
|  borrowed  on  capital  markets  will  be  used  only  for 
;  "ordinary  operations,"  and  in  the  Bank's  ordinary 
I  operations  the  borrower  will  be  obligated  to  repay 
1  in  the  currency  borrowed. 

However,  through  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
I  tions  the  Bank  will  be  empowered  to  make  loans 


repayable  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  currency  of 
the  borrower.  Such  loans  will  be  limited  to  spe- 
cial circumstances  where  a  country  does  not  have 
sufficient  debt-carrying  capacity  to  justify  pay- 
ment in  foreign  exchange,  or  in  the  case  of  par- 
ticular projects  where  it  appears  repayment  in 
foreign  exchange  is  not  warranted.  This  provi- 
sion for  making  special  loans  will  give  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  a  measure  of  flexibility  not  hither- 
to available  to  other  international  lending  institu- 
tions. The  potential  beneficiaries  of  the  Fund's 
operations  will  themselves  be  contributing  to  the 
initial  resources  of  the  Fund  and  will  share  with 
us  the  responsibility  of  determining  where  the  re- 
sources shall  be  expended.  This  feature  will  per- 
mit the  Inter- American  Bank  to  make  a  special 
contribution  to  the  problems  of  financing  eco- 
nomic development  in  Latin  America. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  will  be  in  the 
field  of  technical  assistance.  It  will  undoubtedly 
help  to  train  officials  in  the  member  countries  in 
economic  development  planning  and  implemen- 
tation. It  will  stimulate  sounder  overall  develop- 
ment plans  in  individual  countries.  Most  im- 
portant, however,  is  its  potential  in  connection 
with  individual  development  projects.  All  too 
often  we  hear  that  existing  institutions  are  not 
making  enough  loans  in  Latin  America,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  institutions  are  saying  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  make  additional  loans  if  they 
had  well-planned,  properly  engineered  projects  to 
consider.  I  hope  that  the  Inter- American  Bank 
will  emphasize  the  preparation  of  well-designed, 
well- engineered  projects  which  will  merit  the  at- 
tention of  existing  lending  institutions  as  well  as 
the  Bank  itself. 

Use  of  Other  Lending  Institutions 

To  help  meet  the  expense  of  this  work  the  Bank 
is  authorized,  during  the  first  3  years  of  its  opera- 
tions, to  use  up  to  3  percent  of  the  initial  resources 
of  the  Fund. 

However,  the  Latin  American  countries  will 
continue  to  be  completely  free  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Export-Import  Bank  when  they  have 
the  capacity  to  repay  in  dollars  and  wish  to  pro- 
cure goods  in  the  United  States.  We  expect  the 
activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  Latin 
America  will  continue  undiminished.  Countries 
also,  of  course,  will  continue  to  be  free  to  seek 
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financing  from  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  Thus  we  view 
these  institutions  as  complementary  and  not  com- 
petitive. 

With  respect  to  special  loans,  ordinarily  we  will 
expect  the  Latin  American  countries  to  go  to  the 
Bank  for  the  financing  of  their  projects  before 
they  come  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  This, 
of  course,  is  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  which  prohibit  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  from  considering  a  loan 
proposal  until  it  can  be  ascertained  that  financing 
is  not  available  from  other  free- world  sources. 

It  can  be  expected  that,  when  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  is  unable  to  finance  a  par- 
ticular project,  it  will  give  the  member  countries 
advice  on  how  to  present  the  proposal  to  other 
available  lending  institutions,  both  international 
and  United  States.  This  should  lead  to  a  better 
coordinated  and  more  coherent  approach  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  the  financial  re- 
sources available  to  them.  The  location  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  in  Washing- 
ton will  greatly  facilitate  coordination  of  its  oper- 
ations with  those  of  other  international  and  U.S. 
lending  institutions. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Bank  will  be  a  significant  for- 
ward step  in  strengthening  our  economic  relations 
with  Latin  America.  Over  the  years  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  has  been  a  significant 
bulwark  for  peace  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  fitting 
now  that  we  take  this  next  logical  step  in  cement- 
ing our  economic  relations  with  Latin  America. 
Accordingly,  the  Department  of  State  strongly 
supports  the  legislation  now  before  you  authoriz- 
ing the  United  States  to  join  the  proposed  Bank 
and  make  its  required  capital  subscription. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 
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Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Mr.  Herter's 
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14  pp. 

Financing  Congressional  Participation  in  Meetings  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group.  Re- 
port to  accompany  H.J.  Res.  254.  S.  Rept.  217.  April 
22,  1959.     3  pp. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Economic  Relations,  and  Consular 
Rights  With  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman.  Report 
to  accompany  Ex.  A,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  Ex.  Rept. 
1.     April  22,  1959.     7  pp. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  made  by  its  Subcommittee 
To  Examine  and  Review  the  Administration  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  232, 
85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  as  extended.  S.  Rept.  228. 
April  27,  1959.     10  pp. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  H.  Doc.  120.  April  27,  1959. 
48  pp. 

Civil  Defense  in  Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Fifth  report  by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.    H.  Rept.  300.     April  27,  1959.     109  pp. 

Amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  a8 
Amended.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5104.  H.  Rept 
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Amendment  of  Section  2734  of  Title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  so  as  To  Extend  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
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Attendance  at  Meeting  of  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
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Inter-American  Cooperation  for  Economic  Growth 

Statement  by  Thomas  C.  Mann 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs x 


There  have  been  many  references  made  by  the 
distinguished  delegates  who  have  preceded  me  to 
the  aspiration  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  for 
a  better  and  fuller  life.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  share  this  aspira- 
'  tion  not  only  for  themselves  and  their  children 
but  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  United  States, 
when  it  was  first  consulted  concerning  Operation 
Pan  America,  expressed  its  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  initiative  of  the  distinguished  President  of 
Brazil,  Dr.  [Juscelino]  Kubitschek.  Since  then 
the  President  of  my  country  and  many  of  its  high 
officials  have  reiterated  our  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem of  underdevelopment  and  our  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  sound  measures  to  promote  a  more 
rapid  economic  growth  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere.2 

U.S.  Measures  for  Economic  Development 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  avoid  any  lack  of  awareness 
which  may  exist  as  to  the  specific  concrete  meas- 
ures recently  taken  by  the  United  States  within 
the  spirit  of  Operation  Pan  America,  I  would  like 
to  list  some  of  them : 

First,  the  United  States  has  given  its  full  sup- 


1  Made  on  Apr.  30  before  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  To  Study 
the  Formulation  of  New  Measures  for  Economic  Co- 
operation (Committee  of  21),  which  held  its  second  meet- 
ing at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Apr.  27-May  8.  Mr. 
Mann  was  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation.     For  announce- 

I  ment  of  the  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  May  18,  1959,  p. 
[728. 

2  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  6,  1959,  p.  479. 


port  to  the  creation  of  the  new  Inter- American 
Development  Bank.8  Representatives  of  all  our 
countries  have  now  signed  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Specialized  Committee  which  negotiated  the 
charter,  and  the  charter  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
respective  governments  for  formal  action.  The 
Specialized  Committee,  which  worked  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Mario  Oscar  Mendivil, 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  us  all.  The  new  Bank 
is  designed  to  be  an  institution  to  which  all  the 
American  Republics  will  contribute  and  in  the 
direction  of  which  all  will  share.  The  charter 
calls  for  the  United  States  to  subscribe  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Bank's  capital  and  contem- 
plates United  States  support  for  the  Bank's  ef- 
forts to  raise  funds  in  private  capital  markets. 

Second,  the  capital  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  recently  been  increased  by  $2  billion.  This 
Bank  has  traditionally  given  a  major  share  of  its 
attention  to  the  development  needs  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Third,  we  have  recently  proposed  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  be 
substantially  increased  so  that  this  institution  can 
render  more  effective  help  to  nations  in  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties.  We  are  seeking  author- 
ity to  subscribe  an  additional  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $1.4  billion.4 

Fourth,  we  have  proposed  that  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  be  authorized  to  double  its  lending 
facilities.  This  will  involve  an  increase  in  the 
contingent  liability  of  the  United  States  by  more 
than  $3  billion  to  support  the  raising  of  capital 


3  See  p.  928. 

4  For  statements  on  the  proposed  legislation  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar. 
30, 1959,  p.  445. 
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in  private  markets  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.4 

Fifth,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  which  has  now  completed 
its  first  year  of  actual  operation.  The  Congress 
is  now  considering  a  supplemental  appropriation 
request  of  $225  million  for  this  institution,  and 
the  administration  has  requested  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $700  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  in  July  1959.5 

Sixth,  the  United  States  is  supporting  current 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Latin  American  govern- 
ments to  move  toward  common  market  arrange- 
ments which  will  permit  the  free  flow  of  goods, 
labor,  and  persons  so  that  goods  may  be  produced 
for  larger  internal  markets  under  more  competi- 
tive and  therefore  more  efficient  conditions  with 
the  aim  of  lowering  costs  to  the  consumer. 

Seventh,  we  have  actively  cooperated  with  the 
efforts  of  the  coffee-producing  nations  to  find 
sound  and  practicable  ways  of  preventing  severe 
fluctuations  in  international  markets  which  would 
be  damaging  to  the  economies  of  so  many  coun- 
tries. In  the  same  spirit  we  have  voluntarily 
withheld  from  the  market  large  surpluses  of  cer- 
tain commodities  for  which  we  have  no  current 
need.  I  am  sure  that  those  countries  which  have 
requested  our  cooperation  in  this  field  understand 
the  importance  to  their  economies  of  the  continu- 
ation of  this  policy. 

Eighth,  in  the  field  of  international  trade,  we 
have  acquiesced  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  to  proposals  of  certain  of  our 
sister  republics  to  increase  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  United  States  goods  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  infant  industries.  In  some  cases  these 
trade  concessions  were  accepted  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  trade  balance  is  heavily  unfavor- 
able to  the  United  States. 

Ninth,  in  recent  months  the  United  States  econ- 
omy, both  through  public  and  private  channels, 
has  made  substantial  loans  to  several  of  the  Amer- 
ican states  and  continues  ready  to  help  those 
which  are  making  realistic  efforts  to  deal  with 
balance-of-payments  problems,  to  control  infla- 
tion, and  hold  down  living  costs. 


Tenth,  in  response  to  emergency  situations  in 
some  of  our  sister  republics  we  have  made  special 
loans  and  grants  designed  to  alleviate  hardships 
and  to  facilitate  economic  recovery. 

Eleventh,  we  are  continuing  our  bilateral  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  as  well  as  our  com- 
paratively heavy  contribution  to  similar  programs 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Twelfth,  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  de- 
velopment capital  to  those  countries  desiring  it, 
we  have  established  an  investment  guarantee  pro- 
gram. About  half  of  the  American  Eepublics 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  program  by  entering 
into  agreements  with  us.  We  have  also  expressed 
our  willingness  to  negotiate  tax  treaties,  including 
a  tax-sparing  provision.  Under  this  provision, 
as  you  know,  arrangements  would  be  worked  out 
to  permit  the  United  States  authorities  to  give 
foreign  investors  credit  for  income  taxes  tem- 
porarily waived  or  "spared"  by  other  countries 
as  an  attraction  to  development  investment. 
Against  this  substantial  background  of  coopera- 
tion the  United  States  has  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  with  all  the  other  American 
Republics  new  measures  of  economic  cooperation 
which  might  contribute  to  our  common  goal  of 
expediting  the  economic  development  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Value  of  Inter-American  Meetings 

I  wish  here  to  pay  special  tribute  to  this  Com- 
mittee, to  the  working  group,  and  to  the  secre- 
tariat for  the  24  resolutions  which  are  on  our 
agenda  for  this  meeting.  Subject  to  minor  re- 
visions we  support  wholeheartedly  these  resolu- 
tions and  are  prepared  to  bear  our  customary 
share  of  an  expanded  budget  for  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  to  carry  out  the  new  high-priority  tasks 
this  Committee  will  assign  to  it. 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
adopts  a  pessimistic  attitude  toward  our  problems. 
The  meeting  held  here  in  1957,6  for  example,  has 
not  been  credited  with  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments which  we  owe  to  it.  One  of  the  resolutions 
of  that  meeting  nurtured  the  seed  long  ago 
planted  for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  whose  early  creation  we  all  desire  and  can 


e  For  a  statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Mar.  24,  see  iMd., 
May  4,  1959,  p.  638. 


•  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  463,  and 
Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  539. 
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now  confidently  foresee.  In  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  meeting  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  value  of  inter- American  meetings 
lies  not  only  in  the  resolutions  that  are  adopted 
but  in  the  exchange  of  views  and  ideas  about  our 
common  problems.  And  more  especially  they  can 
be  of  great  significance  if  the  representatives  who 
participate  in  them  return  to  their  own  countries 
with  a  better  understanding  not  only  of  their  own 
problems  but  of  the  problems  of  others.  Out  of 
reciprocal  understanding  and  out  of  reciprocal  re- 
spect can  come  cooperation  which  can  best  pro- 
mote economic  growth. 

The  United  States  wants  to  cooperate  with  its 
sister  republics  not  because  we  fear  the  Soviet  bloc 
but  because  our  people  genuinely  wish  to  be  full 
partners  in  building  toward  our  common  dream 
and  ideal  that  America — all  of  America — should 
be  a  region  of  peace  and  progress. 

When  our  Thirteen  Colonies,  small  and  poor, 
surrounded  by  enemies  anxious  to  suffocate  the 
revolutionary  ideas  of  liberty  and  dignity  of  man, 
declared  their  independence,  they  did  not  do  so 
in  fear.  Now,  nearly  200  years  later,  we  have 
even  less  reason  to  fear.  We  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  dynamism  of  our  way  of  life. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  our  leaders  speak 
to  our  people  about  the  need  for  their  continued 
sacrifice  so  that  we  can  maintain  and  increase  our 
cooperation  with  the  free  world,  we  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  interdependence  rather  than  depend- 
ance  of  any  one  state  on  another.  Our  simple 
'sreed  is  that  the  nations  of  the  free  world  all  have 
more  to  gain  by  cooperation  than  by  conflict ;  that 
is  technological  progress  shrinks  the  size  of  the 
jarth  and  as  our  economies  and  lives  become  more 
jomplex,  all  of  us  become  increasingly  dependent 
mi  all  the  others. 

Veed  for  Increased  Effort 

It  is  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  need  is  great 
ind  the  time  is  short;  that  greater  efforts  are 
needed  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of 
>ur  peoples.    We  agree. 

The  rate  of  economic  growth  in  Latin  America 
»ver  the  last  decade  has  been  about  4.5  percent 
j)er  year  in  comparison  with  a  growth  rate  in  the 
iJnited  States  of  about  3.5  percent.  By  usual 
standards  this  would  normally  be  regarded  as  sat- 
isfactory, if  not  spectacular.    One  has  only  to  do 


simple  arithmetic  to  conclude  that  if  the  popula- 
tion were  static  it  would  take  only  a  few  years  for 
average  per  capita  income  to  increase  to  the  point 
where  every  citizen  could  see  and  feel  improve- 
ment. 

The  figures  show,  I  believe,  that  at  the  turn  of 
this  century  Latin  America  had  a  population  of 
about  69  million  people.  Today  it  has  tripled  and 
stands  at  185  millions.  While  demographic  pro- 
jections are  notoriously  inaccurate,  if  the  present 
rate  of  population  growth  continues,  the  general 
magnitude  of  the  development  problem  is  evident. 

The  challenge  of  our  times  is  to  find  better  ways 
not  only  to  improve  living  standards  today  but  to 
create  new  jobs  and  new  facilities  for  an  ever- 
growing number  of  people.  The  constant  search 
for  new  ideas,  for  new  techniques,  and  for  new 
ways  should  be,  and  I  am  sure  is,  the  aim  of  every 
person  at  this  conference  table. 

The  United  States  has  agreed  in  article  26  of  the 
Bogota  charter  [charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States]  to  cooperate  as  far  as  its  re- 
sources permit  and  its  laws  provide.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  do  their  full  share. 

But,  in  discussing  what  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  United  States,  it  is  fair  and  neces- 
sary for  all  of  us  to  take  into  account  the  very 
heavy  burden  which  the  American  taxpayer  today 
bears  in  order  to  create  a  defensive  shield  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  hemisphere.  Our  neigh- 
bors on  this  continent  who  happily  do  not  have  a 
formidable  armaments  burden  to  carry  are  in  con- 
sequence freer  to  concentrate  their  resources  for 
immediate  economic  development.  The  level  of 
income,  gift,  property,  estate,  and  inheritance 
taxes  is  already  a  heavy  burden  on  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  suggest  that 
other  governments  should  make  similar  efforts  to 
maintain  sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  to 
create  confidence  in  their  currencies,  to  encourage 
savings,  and  to  increase  the  availability  of  public 
funds  through  taxation.  These  are  matters  which 
each  country  must  decide  for  itself  and  on  which 
many  are  making  substantial  progress. 

I  do  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  if  our 
respective  governments  are  to  provide  all  of  the 
facilities  which  will  be  needed  to  take  care  of 
present  and  future  populations — such  things  as 
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schools,  sanitation  facilities,  and  roads,  which 
only  governments  can  provide — the  resources  of 
governments  will  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the 
need. 

It  is  for  this  practical  reason  that  my  delega- 
tion suggests  that  the  main  burden  of  providing 
jobs  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  breadwin- 
ners must  fall  heavily  on  private  enterprise,  which 
alone  has  resources  adequate  to  the  need. 

Public  and  private  capital  together,  working 
in  harmony  and  toward  the  same  end,  can  meet 
the  combined  challenge  of  social  and  industrial 
development  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  capital  there  is  the 
need  for  expanding  trade.  Economic  growth  de- 
pends heavily  upon  trade.  It  is  the  principal  way 
in  which  foreign  exchange  is  earned  so  that  capi- 
tal goods  may  be  imported.  This  is  why  we  place 
great  importance  on  doing  everything  we  can  to 
liberalize  and  expand  trade  through  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  including  true  common-market 
arrangements. 

In  the  field  of  technical  assistance  I  wish  to 
refer  not  only  to  the  plans  for  the  creation  of  a 
technical  assistance  department  in  the  new  Inter- 
American  Bank  but  to  the  aggressive  efforts  pro- 
vided for  in  the  resolutions  before  us  to  bring 
about  the  assembling  of  factual  material  and  the 
analysis  of  that  material  so  that  we  may  better 
understand  and  utilize  our  economic  resources. 

The  distinguished  delegate  from  Brazil 
[Augusto  Frederico  Schmidt]  has  correctly  said 
that  words  by  high  officials  will  not  suffice.  Let 
us,  then,  approach  our  task  in  confidence  and  in 
unity  with  the  single  aim  of  creating  an  ever  and 
ever  greater  level  of  productivity  in  the  American 
Continent. 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  get  on  with  the 
work. 


Frederick  Seitz  Appointed 
NATO  Science  Adviser 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  2 
(press  release  382)  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  had  issued  a  release  at  Paris  that 
day  regarding  the  appointment  of  Frederick  Seitz, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  as  Science  Adviser.    Dr.  Seitz, 
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who  will  also  be  chairman  of  the  NATO  Science 
Committee,  will  succeed  Norman  F.  Ramsey,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Harvard  University. 

The  Science  Adviser  is  concerned  with  the 
NATO  science  program,  which  stems  directly 
from  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Heads  of 
Government  in  December  1957 *  and  which  is  mov- 
ing forward  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  cooper- 
ation among  NATO  countries.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  distinguished  group  of  scientists  who 
comprise  the  NATO  Science  Committee,  a  pro- 
gram of  scientific  research  fellowships  for  250 
students  is  planned  for  1959  and  funds  have  been 
made  available  to  sponsor  advanced  study  insti- 
tutes on  scientific  subjects.  This  year  five  insti- 
tutes are  planned  as  follows:  at  Les  Houches, 
France,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Grenoble; 
at  Oslo,  Norway,  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
Atomenergi ;  at  Naples,  Italy,  sponsored  by  Scuola 
di  Perfezionamento  in  Fisica  Terioca  e  Nucleare; 
at  Varenna,  Italy,  sponsored  by  the  International 
School  of  Physics;  and  at  Corfu,  Greece,  spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Athens.  Additional 
programs  in  the  field  of  scientific  and  technical 
cooperation  are  being  planned  by  the  NATO 
Science  Committee. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

43d  Session  of  International  Labor  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  3 
(press  release  389)  that  the  President  had  desig- 
nated the  following  persons  as  the  principal  U.S. 
delegates  to  the  43d  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  which  convened  at  Geneva  on 
June  3. 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

George  C.  Lodge,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Inter- 
national Affairs 

Horace  E.  Henderson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 

Substitute  Delegate 

Allen  R.  De  Long,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce 
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Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

Cola  G.  Parker,  director,  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

Rudolph    Faupl,    international    representative,    Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  asked  to  designate  two  congressional  ad- 
visers. It  is  expected  that  these  names  will  be 
announced  later. 

The  43d  session  of  the  Conference  will  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  conditions  of  work  of 
fishermen;  protection  of  workers  against  radia- 
tion; problems  of  nonmanual  workers,  such  as 
technicians  and  supervisors;  collaboration  be- 
tween public  authorities  and  employers'  and 
workers'  organizations;  and  organization  of  oc- 
cupational health  services  in  places  of  employ- 
ment. 

12th  Session  of  ICAO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  5 
(press  release  399)  the  following  members  of  the 
|iU.S.  delegation  to  the  12th  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion (ICAO)  which  will  convene  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  June  16 : 

I  Delegates 

0.  R.  Quesada,  chairman,  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation 

1    Agency 

Nelson  B.  David,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of 

the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
3han  Gurney,  member,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Bradley  D.  Nash,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
'    for  Transportation 

Laurence  C.  Vass,  director,  Office  of  Transport  and  Com- 
j    munications,  Department  of  State 

•  Alternate  Delegates 

Robert  P.  Boyle,  Associate  General  Counsel,  Federal  Avi- 
j    ation  Agency 

,  Sidney  S.  Cummins,  Office  of  International  Administra- 
I    tion,  Department  of  State 

jRaymond  B.  Maloy,  director,  Office  of  International  Co- 
j    ordination,  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Congressional  Advisers 

JTeffery  Cohelan,  House  of  Representatives 
(Bob  Wilson,  House  of  Representatives 

!  idvisers 

Jfohn  M.  Bowman,  chief,  Regulatory  Section,  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America,  Inc. 


Frank  H.  Fuqua,  deputy  chief,  ICAO  Division,  Office  of 
International  Coordination,  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Joan  S.  Gravatte,  Aviation  Division,  Department  of  State 

Alfred  Hand,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Coordination,  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Mary  C.  Hillyer,  assistant  chief,  International  Division, 
Bureau  of  Air  Operations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Col.  Thomas  A.  Personett,  USAF,  Directorate  of  Plans, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Paul  Reiber,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Claude  H.  Smith,  chief,  ICAO  Division,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Coordination,  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

John  Wanner,  Associate  General  Counsel,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Harry  V.  Ryder,  Jr.,  Office  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

This  is  the  first  time  the  United  States  has 
served  as  host  to  the  plenipotentiary  body  of  the 
Organization  since  ICAO  was  founded  at  the 
Chicago  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
in  1944. 

The  Assembly  will  review  the  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  legal  work  of  the  Organization.  One 
of  the  main  topics  for  discussion  will  be  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  air  navigation  facilities  and 
services  for  international  aviation,  particularly 
the  new  jet  transports. 

"  Official  delegations  from  almost  all  of  the  74 
member  countries  of  ICAO  are  expected  to  at- 
tend. In  addition  certain  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations  but  not  of  ICAO, 
as  well  as  certain  international  organizations, 
may  send  observers.  The  conference  is  expected 
to  last  about  3  weeks. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  convention  limiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
concluded  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat.  1543),  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  2230;  62  Stat.  1796).     Done  at  Paris 
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November  19,  1948.    Entered  into  force  December  1, 
1949.    TIAS2308. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, May  7, 1959. 

Publications 

Agreement  relating  to  the  repression  of  circulation  of 
obscene  publications,  signed  at  Paris  May  4,  1910,  as 
amended  by  protocol  signed  at  Lake  Success  May  4, 
1949.  Entered  into  force  September  15,  1911,  and  May 
4, 1949.  37  Stat.  1511 ;  TIAS  2164. 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  May  11, 1959. 

Slavery 

Slavery  convention  signed  at  Geneva  September  25,  1926, 
as  amended  by  the  protocol  of  December  7,  1953.    En- 
tered into  force  March  9,  1927,  and  July  7,  1955.    46 
Stat.  2183 ;  TIAS  3532. 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  May  5, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 

Agreement  providing  for  settlement  of  certain  U.S.  claims 
under  article  26  of  the  Austrian  state  treaty  of  May  15, 
1955  (TIAS  3298).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Vienna  May  8  and  15,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  15,  1959. 

Brazil 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreement  of  December  31,  1956,  as  amended 
(TIAS  3725,  3864,  4074,  4144,  and  4183).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  May  29,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  May  29, 1959. 

Pakistan 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  in- 
come. Signed  at  Washington  July  1,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  May  21, 1959. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President  (with  a  reservation)  :  May 
28,  1959. 

Panama 

Agreement  relating  to  the  sale  of  military  equipment,  ma- 
terials, and  services  to  Panama.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Panama  May  20,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
May  20,  1959. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointments 

John  E.  Loomis  as  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  401  dated  June  6.) 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  4  confirmed  Ogden  Rogers  Reid 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Israel.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  176  dated  March  12.) 


President  Amends  Executive  Orders 
on  Administration  of  Foreign  Aid 


White  House  press  release  dated  May  21 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  May  20  issued  an  Executive 
order  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  mutual 
security  program.  The  action  of  the  President 
was  occasioned  by  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958  (amending  the  principal  for- 
eign aid  statute — the  Mutual  Security  Act  of," 
1954). 

The  order  consists  of  numerous  amendments  of 
prior  Executive  orders  pertaining  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  mutual  security  program.  These 
amendments  are  primarily  of  a  technical  or  rou- 
tine administrative  nature.  The  basic  pattern  for 
administering  mutual  security  activities  remains 
unchanged.  That  pattern  is  indicated  by  the 
following : 

Department  of  State,  including  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration:  All  functions  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  except  as  otherwise 
indicated  below  and  except  as  specifically  reserved  to 
the  President.  Among  principal  programs  are  economic 
assistance  (including  defense  support  and  special  as- 
sistance), technical  cooperation,  investment  guaranties, 
and  contributions  to  international  organizations. 

Department   of  Defense:  Military  assistance. 

Development  Loan  Fund:  Certain  loans  and  other  fi- 
nancing transactions  to  or  with  nations  for  purpose  of 
furthering  their  economic  development. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Facilitation  and  encourage- 
ment of  travel ;  participation  with  respect  to  opportuni- 
ties for  private  enterprise  for  investment  and  develop- 
ment in  other  free  nations. 

U.S.  Information  Agency:  The  publicizing  abroad  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  abroad  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10822" 

Further  Providing  for  the  Administration  of  Foreign- 
Aid  Functions 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  832),  as  amended,  including 
particularly  sections  521  and  525  thereof,  and  by  section 
2(d)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1953  (67  Stat.  643), 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Executive  Order  No.  10575  of  November  6, 
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1954  (19  F.R.  7249), '  as  amended  or  affected  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10610  of  May  9,  1955  (20  F.R.  3179),'  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10625  of  August  2,  1955  (20  F.R.  5571  ),* 
Executive  Order  No.  10663  of  March  24,  1956  (21  F.R. 
1845),"  and  Executive  Order  No.  10742  of  November  29, 
1957  (22  F.R.  9689 ),"  is  hereby  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  101  (b)  is  amended  by  substituting 
"106(d)"  for  "107(b)",  by  substituting  "section  402"  for 
"sections  402  and  505",  and  by  substituting  "Chapter 
I"  for  "chapter  1  of  Title  I". 

(b)  Section  101(c)  is  amended  by  substituting  for  the 
text  "and  by  Executive  Order  No.  10522  of  March  26, 
1954  (19  F.R.  1689)"  the  words  "as  amended",  and  by 
inserting  before  the  final  period  the  following:  ";  and 
the  Director  is  hereby  further  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  provided 
for  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (60 
Stat.  999;  22  U.S.C.  et  seq.),  with  respect  to  personnel 
appointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  section  527(c)  of  the 
Act,  and  to  prescribe  such  regulations  and  issue  such 
orders  and  instructions,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable  for  carrying  out  the  foregoing 
functions ;  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  transferring  to  the  Director  any  function  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Service  relating  to  any  Foreign  Service 
Officer". 

(c)  Section  102(a)(1)  is  amended  by  substituting 
"Chapter  I"  for  "chapter  1  of  Title  I". 

(d)  Section  102(a)  (4)  is  revoked. 

(e)  Section  102(a)(5)  is  redesignated  section 
102(a)  (4),  and  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
the  following :  ",  as  amended". 

(f)  Section  102(b)  is  revoked. 

(g)  Section  102(c)  is  redesignated  section  102(b),  and 
is  amended  by  substituting  "Chapter  I"  for  "chapter  1  of 
Title  I". 

(h)  Section  103(a)  (1)  is  amended  by  substituting  a 
comma  for  "and",  and  by  inserting  after  "into"  the  fol- 
lowing :  ",  and  terminating". 

(i)  Section  103(a)  (2)  is  amended  by  substituting  "143, 
202(a),"  for  "202,  204",  and  by  inserting  "407,"  after 
"405(a),". 

(j)  Sections  103(a)(3)  and  (4)  are  redesignated  sec- 
tions 103(a)  (4)  and  (5),  respectively,  and  a  new  section 
103(a)  (3)  is  inserted  after  section  103(a)  (2)  reading  as 
follows: 

"(3)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
(Section  403  of  the  Act,  exclusive  of  the  function  of  deter- 
jmining  any  provision  of  law  to  be  disregarded  to  achieve 
jthe  purposes  of  that  section." 

(k)   Section  103(c)  is  amended  by  deleting  "132(c),". 

(1)   Section  103(d)  is  amended  by  deleting  ",  102(b),". 


*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  914. 
1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  30, 1955,  p.  889. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  15,  1955,  p.  273. 
'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  16, 1956,  p.  651. 

8  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  23,  1957,  p.  991. 


(m)  Section  103(e)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
parentheses  the  following :  ",  as  amended". 

(n)  Section  104(b)  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  first 
sentence  of"  before  "section". 

(o)  The  heading  of  section  106  is  amended  to  read 
"Allocation  and  advance  of  funds," 

(p)  That  portion  of  section  106(a)  preceding  the  num- 
bered paragraphs  thereof  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  ad- 
vanced" after  "allocated". 

(q)  Section  106(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  as 
amended"  after  "1956",  and  by  substituting  "Chapter  I 
of  the  Act"  for  the  following :  "chapter  1  of  Title  I  of  the 
Act,  as  amended,  and,  without  regard  to  section  106(a) 
(2)  of  this  order,  funds  for  carrying  out  section  124  of 
the  Act,  as  amended". 

(r)  Section  106(a)  (2)  is  amended  by  inserting  "made 
available  exclusively"  after  "except  those",  and  by  sub- 
stituting "Chapter  I  and  Title  II  of  Chapter  II"  for 
"chapter  1  of  Title  I". 

(s)  A  new  section  106(a)(3)  is  added  after  section 
106  (a)(2),  reading  as  follows : 

"(3)  Funds  for  carrying  out  Title  II  of  Chapter  II  of 
the  Act  shall  be  advanced  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund." 

(t)  Section  106(b)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  trans- 
ferred" after  "allocated"  in  the  first  sentence,  by  insert- 
ing ",  the  Development  Loan  Fund,"  after  "Secretary  of 
Defense"  in  the  first  sentence,  and  by  substituting  "107 
(b)"  and  "411(d)"  for  "107(a)  (2)"  and  "411(c)",  respec- 
tively, in  the  second  sentence. 

(u)  Section  106  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  reading  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  sum  provided  for  in  section  402  of  the  Act 
and  the  first  sum  provided  for  in  section  537(c)  of  the 
Act  shall  be  divided  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  those  departments  shall 
mutually  agree." 

(v)  Section  107  is  amended  by  revoking  section  107(a) 
(6)  and  section  107(b),  by  redesignating  sections  107(a) 
(1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  as  sections  107(a),  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e),  respectively,  and  by  deleting  "(a)"  after 
the  section  heading. 

(w)  The  section  redesignated  above  as  section  107(b) 
is  amended  by  deleting  "132(a),",  "401,",  and  "404,",  and 
by  inserting  "451(a),"  after  "410,". 

(x)  The  section  redesignated  above  as  section  107(c) 
is  amended  by  substituting  "413(c),  523(c),"  for  "415,", 
and  by  inserting  "and  by  the  second  sentence  of  section 
416  of  the  Act,"  before  "and,  subject  to". 

(y)  The  section  redesignated  above  as  section  107(d) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  So  much  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  section  144  of  the  Act  as  consists  of  waiv- 
ing specific  provisions  of  section  142  of  the  Act." 

(z)  The  following  is  added  at  the  end  of  section  107 
as  amended  above : 

"(f)    So  much   of  the  functions  conferred   upon  the 
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President  by  section  415  of  the  Act  as  consists  of  furnish- 
ing assistance  directly  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes." 

(z-1)  Part  I  is  amended  by  substituting  for  section 
108  new  sections  108  and  109  reading  as  follows : 

"Sec.  108.  Development  Loan  Fund,  (a)  There  are 
hereby  delegated  to  the  Managing  Director  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  acting  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund : 

"(1)  So  much  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  section  504(a)  of  the  Act  as  consists  of  as- 
sisting American  small  business  to  participate  equitably 
in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed 
with  funds  authorized  under  Title  II  of  Chapter  II  of 
the  Act. 

"(2)  So  much  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  section  527(a)  of  the  Act  as  consists  of 
determining  such  personnel  as  need  be  employed  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  function  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  section  205(e)  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
determining  the  records,  personnel,  and  property  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in  the  event  of 
disagreement  between  the  Managing  Director  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

"Sec.  109.  Cost-sharing  arrangements.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  103(a)(1)  of  this  order,  the  func- 
tions conferred  upon  the  President  by  section  527(e)  of 
the  Act  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  several  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  in  respect  of  any  functions  under  the 
Act  performed  by  officers  and  employees  of  those  agen- 
cies, respectively." 

(z-2)  Part  III  is  amended  by  renumbering  sections 
302  and  303  thereof  as  sections  303  and  304,  respectively, 
and  by  adding  after  section  301  a  new  section  302  read- 
ing as  follows : 

"Sec.  302.  Employment  of  personnel  overseas.  Per- 
sons henceforth  appointed,  employed,  or  assigned  under 
section  527(c)  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
functions  under  the  Act  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  shall  not,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
by  the  United  States  Government  agency  in  which  such 
benefits  may  be  exercised,  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  in  cases  in  which  their  service  under  the 
appointment,  employment,  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty 
months." 

Seo.  2.  Part  II  of  Executive  Order  No.  10610  of  May 
9,  1955,  is  hereby  revoked.  Any  other  provision  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10610  which  is  inconsistent  with  any 
amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  10575  made  by  this 
order  shall  be  subject  to  such  amendment. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of  Executive 


Order  No.  10477  of  August  1,  1953,'  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  including  also  the  authority  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  section  571  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1956,  as  amended". 


XJ  UL*-y  LfZjO^c^u*  X^o^ 


The  White  House, 
May  20, 1959. 


7  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  24, 1953,  p.  238. 
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*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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U.S.  Presents  Views  on  Berlin  Issue  at  Geneva  Conference; 
Rejects  Soviet  Proposal  on  West  Berlin 


Statements  by  Secretary  Eerier 


STATEMENT  OF  JUNE  5 


Press  release  402  dated  June  8 


My  purpose  today  is  to  indicate  to  the  confer- 
ence my  Government's  views  on  the  Berlin  issue, 
after  having  taken  into  account  the  discussions 
we  have  had  during  the  past  weeks.1  I  shall  try 
to  explain  the  objections  we  have  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  plan  to  impose  a  new  status  on  West  Ber- 
lin prior  to  the  reunification  of  Germany.  I  shall 
try  to  explain  the  reasons  why  we  think  that  the 
Berlin  proposal  contained  in  the  Western  peace 
.  plan 2  is  a  reasonable  solution  for  the  interim  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  reunification  of  Germany. 

Before  making  these  points,  however,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that,  in  dealing  with  the  great 
political  issues  that  concern  us  here,  there  may  be 
1  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  more  than  2  million  persons  are  at 
stake  in  our  deliberations. 

To  keep  a  good  sense  of  proportion  on  this  score 
;let  us  not  forget  that  the  population  of  West  Ber- 
lin is  greater  than  the  population  of  almost  20 
percent  of  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
goods  and  services  produced  in  West  Berlin  last 
'year  exceeded  the  gross  national  product  of  more 
[than  half  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Defects  in  Soviet  Plan  for  West  Berlin 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
| said  that  by  the  term  "the  Berlin  problem"  he 


1  For  statements  made  by  Mr.  Herter  during  the  first  3 
weeks  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  at  Geneva,  see 
Bulletin  of  June  1,  1959,  p.  775;  June  8,  1959,  p.  819; 
ind  June  15, 1959,  p.  859. 

*  For  text,  see  i bid.,  June  1,  1959,  p.  779. 
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meant  "primarily  the  ending  of  the  occupation  in 
West  Berlin."  It  seems  that  this  definition  mini- 
mizes the  real  dimensions  of  the  Berlin  problem. 
For  us,  the  Berlin  problem  means  maintenance  of 
freedom  for  more  than  2  million  human  beings 
who  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  agreement  of 
the  Soviet  Government  came  under  the  occupation 
authority  of  the  three  Western  Powers. 

Although  our  rights  in  Berlin  stem  from  the 
war,  our  obligations  arise  from  the  trusteeship 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  exercise  for  the 
people  of  Berlin  until  the  reunification  of  their 
country  removes  this  need  for  our  protection. 
The  past  14  years  have  shown  that  West  Berlin 
is  encircled  by  hostile  forces  and  that  its  inde- 
pendence and  well-being  are  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  the  three  Western  Powers  in  the  city 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic links  between  Berlin  and  the  West. 

I  think  that  there  is  another  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  on 
this  matter  of  Berlin.  This  difference  derives 
from  our  different  attitude  toward  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany.  Although  talking  about  the 
ideal  of  German  unity  and  recognizing  that  Ger- 
man reunification  is  the  real  key  to  the  Berlin 
problem,  the  Soviet  Union  has  openly  adopted  a 
two-Germany  policy,  if  not  a  three-Germany  pol- 
icy. Now  how  does  West  Berlin  fit  into  this  policy 
of  the  permanent  partition  of  Germany  ?  The  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  gave  us  the  answer  on  May 
30  in  one  of  the  most  revealing  statements  made 
during  the  many  plenary  sessions  we  have  held. 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  RM/Doc/29  dated  May 
30,  and  I  am  quoting  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister : 
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If  we  are  to  speak  frankly,  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders the  creation  of  a  free  city  far  from  being  an  ideal 
solution  of  the  West  Berlin  question.  The  most  equitable 
approach  to  this  question  would  be,  of  course,  the  exten- 
sion to  West  Berlin  of  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  I  think  that  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  whose  capital  the  division  of  the  city 
continues  to  mutilate,  could  with  the  fullest  justification 
demand  such  a  solution  of  the  question. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Gromyko  for  his  willing- 
ness to  speak  so  frankly.  We  thus  have  in  his  own 
words  a  clear  and  valuable  statement  of  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  the  Soviet  Union  regarding 
West  Berlin. 

Under  this  policy  the  Soviet  Union  asserts  that 
it  would  be  most  acceptable  for  West  Berlin  to 
be  annexed  to  the  so-called  "German  Democratic 
Republic."  Mr.  Gromyko  has  made  no  bones 
about  this.  This  is  his  preferred  solution  to  the 
Berlin  question.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
Western  Powers,  who  see  in  the  reunification  of 
Germany  the  only  real  solution  to  the  Berlin  issue, 
are  having  difficulty  with  the  Soviet  interim  plan 
for  West  Berlin. 

It  may  be  useful  to  look  at  this  admittedly 
"second  preference"  Soviet  plan  a  little  more 
closely. 

Since  the  prime  Soviet  purpose  is  to  remove  the 
Allied  presence  from  West  Berlin,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  key  part  of  the  plan  is  the  termi- 
nation of  Western  occupation  rights.  Even  if,  as 
is  clearly  not  the  case,  the  rest  of  the  plan  were 
acceptable  to  us,  this  point  alone  would  vitiate  the 
entire  scheme. 

During  the  course  of  our  talks  about  Berlin  this 
conference  has  clarified  at  least  one  important 
matter.  The  Western  Powers  presence  and  their 
access  to  Berlin  are  a  matter  of  right :  They  are 
not  at  the  sufferance  of  any  other  authority,  legit- 
imate or  otherwise.  On  June  2d  Mr.  Gromyko 
told  us : 

The  representatives  of  the  Western  Powers  interpret 
not  infrequently  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government 
concerning  the  granting  of  the  status  of  a  free  city  to 
West  Berlin  as  if  the  Soviet  Union  disregards  the  rights 
of  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France,  which  arise  from  the  capit- 
ulation of  Hitlerite  Germany,  but  this  is  an  inaccurate 
interpretation.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  troops  of 
the  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  and  France  have  turned  up  in  Berlin 
by  some  sort  of  illegal  means.  .  .  . 

This  is  a  constructive  if  somewhat  tardy  recog- 
nition by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  our  established  and 
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legitimate  rights,  although  historical  facts  sup- 
port this  juridical  conclusion  and  exclude  any 
other. 

The  second  salient  defect  in  the  Soviet  plan  is 
that  it  would  in  effect  compel  the  Western  Powers 
to  grant  a  measure  of  recognition  to  the  so-called 
German  Democratic  Republic.  No  non- Commu- 
nist nation  has  recognized  this  instrument  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  independent  nation.  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  have  no  intention  of  recog- 
nizing the  so-called  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic as  the  price  of  a  solution  to  the  Berlin  problem. 

I  should  point  out  one  other  serious  defect  in, 
the  Soviet  plan.  Although  purporting  to  termi-l 
nate  the  occupation,  it  would  supplant  the  present 
regime  by  imposing  in  a  real  occupation  spirit  a; 
new  political  status  on  the  people  of  West  Berlin. ; 
The  U.S.S.R.  in  its  note  of  November  27,  1958,8: 
formally  acknowledged  that  West  Berlin  must  be 
granted  the  right  to  whatever  way  of  life  it  wishes : 
for  itself,  with  one  qualification — "when  the  for-': 
eign  occupation  is  ended."  I  cannot  find  any  hint; 
or  suggestion  in  the  Soviet  plan  that,  even  though; 
the  "foreign  occupation"  would  be  ended  under1; 
the  Soviet  plan,  the  people  of  West  Berlin  would 
have  any  real  voice  in  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
posed new  political  status  should  come  into 
existence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  West  Berliners  have 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  endorsed  their  present 
way  of  life — and  by  that  same  vote  they  have  in 
effect  rejected  the  Soviet  scheme.  They  are  in  a 
first-rate  position  to  judge  for  themselves  the  com- 
parative merits  of  a  free  system  and  a  Commu- 
nist system. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  vigorously  urged  that  we  im- 
pose this  new  unwanted  status  on  West  Berliners 
under  the  label  of  a  "free  city."  Surely  by  this 
time  the  U.S.S.R.  should  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience with  governments  not  based  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed !  This  indeed  is  a  curious 
proposal  coming  from  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, who  at  the  same  time  complains  that  the  West 
Berliners  are  now  being  deprived  by  the  Western 
Powers  of  rights  contained  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

One  final  defect  in  the  Soviet  plan  should  be 
noted.  In  addition  to  the  Western  military  pres- 
ence West  Berlin  owes  its  viability  to  its  political, 
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economic,  and  social  ties  with  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany.     The  entire  thrust  of  the  Soviet 
plan  for  West  Berlin  cuts  into  these  ties  and  is 
i    clearly  intended  to  establish  a  situation  which  will 
i    be  but  a  "way  station"  on  the  road  to  the  pre- 
:    ferred    Soviet   solution — that    of   annexation    of 
West  Berlin  by  the  Communist- controlled  author- 
i   ity  in  East  Germany. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  term  "free  city"  is  a 

•  complete  misnomer.     There  would  be  no  freedom 
in  this  new  status  for  the  West  Berliners  since  the 

-  new  status  would  not  cover  a  city  but  only  a  trun- 
;   cated  two-thirds  of  a  city. 

The  Soviet  second-preference  proposal  contains 

nothing  or  practically  nothing  different  from  the 
i  November  1958  Soviet  proposal  for  changing  the 
.  regime  in  West  Berlin  (as  modified  subsequently 

by  Mr.  Khrushchev) .     In  this  proposal  the  Soviet 

*  Union  does  not  appear  to  make  any  effort  at  all 
-:[  to  meet  the  view  of  the  Western  Powers  with  re- 
:|spect  to  the  essentiality  of  a  clear  maintenance 
:j|of  present  Western  rights  in  Berlin.  It  cannot 
^form  a  basis  for  any  solution  of  the  Berlin  issue 
■  raised  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Western  Peace  Plan 

In  rejecting  the  U.S.S.R.'s  second-preference 
I"free  city"  proposal  the  Western  Powers  do  not 
I  maintain  that  the  present  situation  is  ideal.  We 
Ido  not  say  that  it  cannot  be  improved  in  some 
Jrespects. 

In  our  concentration  on  Berlin  we  perhaps  have 
lltended  to  overlook  the  other  important  aspects 
I  of  the  Western  peace  plan.  It  would  be  an  illu- 
I  sion,  and  a  dangerous  one  at  that,  to  believe  that 
Jimy  long-range  Berlin  solution  can  be  reached  in 
lithe  face  of  a  complete  impasse  on  the  central  prob- 
,|:lem  making  for  continuing  European  insecurity — 
JrJiat  of  a  divided  Germany. 

The  heart  of  the  Western  peace  plan  lies  in  its 
.)  comprehensive  proposal  for  the  gradual  reunifi- 
cation of  Germany.     The  plan  makes  provision  as 
-I  {well  for  European  security  and  concomitant  arms- 
i  ijontrol  moves — and  for  an  interim  Berlin  solu- 
tion.    But  the  continued  dangerous  division  of 
|3rermany  places  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  real 
.||>rogress  on  European  security,  arms  control,  and 
Berlin.    The  unification  of  Germany  is  still  our 
main  task.     We  are  confident  that  the  solution 
proposed  in  the  Western  peace  plan  will  stand  the 


test  of  history  and  will  be  seen  to  offer  reasonable 
answers  to  the  great  problems  raised  by  the  con- 
tinuing division  of  Germany. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  worldwide  appreciation 
which  the  Western  peace  plan  has  received  that 
the  Soviet's  claim  that  it  is  but  a  device  to  gen- 
erate disagreement  has  met  the  reception  it 
deserved. 

And  so  let  us  continue  to  look  at  these  matters 
in  parallel.  In  trying  to  improve  the  Berlin  sit- 
uation for  the  interim  we  must  not  do  anything 
to  put  off  the  day  when  Germany  is  reunified. 
And  in  our  striving  for  German  unity  we  must 
not  prejudice  the  position  of  West  Berlin. 

What  is  the  interim  Berlin  proposal  contained 
in  the  Western  peace  plan  ?  It  would,  in  advance 
of  final  reunification  of  Germany,  permit  the  uni- 
fication of  the  separated  parts  of  Berlin.  Free 
elections  would  be  held  throughout  the  city.  The 
Four  Powers  would  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the 
city  and  access  thereto  pending  the  reunification 
of  Germany.  These  happy  developments  would 
take  place  in  the  very  first  phase  of  the  West- 
ern peace  plan.  Their  accomplishment  would  be 
a  good  harbinger  of  that  greater  unity  which 
under  our  plan  would  follow  shortly  thereafter 
for  all  of  Germany. 

The  U.S.S.R.  gave  short  shrift  to  the  whole 
Western  peace  plan  as  well  as  its  all-Berlin  pro- 
posal. On  May  31st  we  read  in  the  press  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  said  at  Tirana  in  Albania : 

The  seven-point  plan  tabled  by  Mr.  Herter  does  not 
contain  a  single  element  for  negotiation.  These  propos- 
als are  not  based  on  a  desire  to  find  a  correct  solu- 
tion with  a  view  to  achieving  that  relaxation  of  inter- 
national tension  which  all  the  peoples  so  anxiously  await. 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  said  in  a  plenary 
session  of  this  conference,  June  2: 

Unfortunately,  this  statement  could  not  fail  to  give 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  profound  disappointment.  [This  is 
the  statement  that  I  had  made.]  It  only  strengthened 
our  view  that  the  Governments  of  the  three  Western 
Powers  continue  to  adhere  to  positions  which  offer  no 
basis  for  the  attainment  of  an  agreement. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  situation?  The 
U.S.S.R.,  while  recognizing  existing  Western 
rights  in  and  to  Berlin,  still  puts  forward  its 
second-preference  plan  as  unveiled  some  months 
ago.  It  proposes  that  the  Western  Powers  aban- 
don their  present  rights  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
plan.     This  we  will  not  do.    We  will  have  no 
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share  in  imposing  a  new  status  on  the  West  Ber- 
liners  against  their  will.  Such  a  new  regime 
would  make  German  unity  more  difficult  to 
achieve  since  it  would  establish  still  a  third  part 
of  Germany. 

However,  we  recognize  our  responsibilities  for 
keeping  friction  between  our  two  systems  to  a 
minimum.  We  recognize  that  Berlin,  because  of 
its  unique  situation,  can  be  a  source  of  friction. 
We  are  willing  to  search  in  good  faith  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  some  reciprocal  improvement 
in  the  Berlin  situation.  However,  it  should  be 
very  clear  that  any  improvement  arrangement 
must  meet  these  criteria:  (a)  respect  for  existing 
Western  rights  of  presence  and  access  to  Berlin 
and  existing  agreements  concerning  such  rights 
since  the  Western  presence  is  essential  to  maintain 
West  Berlin's  freedom;  (b)  no  recognition  of  the 
so-called  German  Democratic  Republic ;  (c)  main- 
tenance of  West  Berlin's  political  and  economic 
ties  with  the  West. 

West  Not  Fooled  by  Soviet's  "Free  City"  Label 

Should  we  accept  the  Soviet's  "free  city"  pro- 
posal? We  cannot  forget  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  put 
an  end  to  a  really  free  Berlin.  Only  3  years  after 
the  war  the  U.S.S.R.  tried  to  starve  the  free  Ber- 
liners  into  the  acceptance  of  a  way  of  life  which 
the  Soviets  would  dictate.  One  remembers  now 
that  the  Soviet's  excuse  then  was  that  technical 
difficulties  would  not  permit  food  or  other  traffic 
to  flow  into  Berlin  from  West  Germany.  This 
time  a  more  subtle  approach  is  being  attempted ; 
the  justification  given  is  quite  as  transparent — to 
relax  tensions,  to  remove  "dangerous  situations," 
to  end  occupation  which  "the  events  of  life  passed 
by." 

Our  reading  of  recent  history  indicates  that  the 
proposed  "free  city"  would  be  but  a  disguise  for 
gradual  smothering  of  West  Berliners'  present 
freedom.  In  1948  no  one  was  really  fooled  by 
the  "technical  difficulties"  alibi.  In  1959  no  one 
is  being  fooled  by  the  false  label  "free  city." 

This  is  no  time  to  resort  to  a  breach  of  solemn 
international  agreements  under  the  guise  of  "re- 
laxation of  tensions."  If  the  Soviet  Government 
will  exercise  the  necessary  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity and  recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  other 
nations,  the  situation  in  Berlin  may  develop  in  a 
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tolerable  fashion.  Today  the  world  judges  na- 
tions by  their  willingness  to  stand  by  their  inter- 
national obligations.  The  Soviet  Government 
must  recognize  that  Berlin  is  a  solemn  testing 
ground  on  which  its  intentions  with  respect  to  its 
international  obligations  are  being  watched. 

In  these  troubled  times  peace  with  justice  is  the 
greatest  goal  to  which  man  can  aspire.  I  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  willing  to  demon- 
strate, by  word  and  by  deed,  that  it  is  ready  to 
move  toward  that  great  goal. 

Some  Facts  About  East  Berlin 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  same  problem^ 
on  which  I  wish  to  touch  quite  briefly.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  would  not  have  to  bring  up  this  sub-, 
ject,  but  it  has  been  made  so  clear  to  us  that 
unless  it  is  part  of  this  record  there  will  be  an 
assumption  from  things  that  have  been  said  here, 
that  West  Berlin  is  a  hotbed  for  all  kinds  of  sub- 
versive efforts,  whereas  the  surrounding  territory,, 
and,  in  fact,  East  Berlin,  is  completely  free  from 
any  such  intent  or  operations. 

We  have  been  forced  to  listen  here  to  aUega- 
tions  that  the  Western  Powers  are  using  West 
Berlin  to  carry  on  subversive  activity  and  hostile 
propaganda  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  so-called 
German  Democratic  Republic,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Now  it  is  strange  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister should  have  been  so  sensitive  as  to  these 
alleged  activities  and  at  the  same  time  should 
have  neglected  to  mention  the  highly  objection- 
able activities  conducted  out  of  East  Berlin.  I 
should  therefore  like  to  place  a  few  facts  before 
this  conference. 

East  Berlin  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  heaviest 
concentrations  of  subversive  and  spying  activities ' ' 
in  the  world.     On  the  part  of  the  so-called  Ger-1' 
man  Democratic  Republic  alone  it  is  reliably  esti- 
mated that  26,000  officers,  directing  more  than 
200,000  agents  and  informers,  are  engaged  in  such 
activities  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  West  Ber-  I 
lin  and  the  Federal  Republic,  and  countries  be- 
yond, including  Scandinavia.    A  mass  of  docu- 
mentation supports  the  fact  that  East  Berlin  has- 
been  systematically  abused  over  many  years  as  a 
center  of  subversion,  kidnaping,  spying,  and  nu- 
merous other  hostile  activities. 

The  goal  of  this  centrally  directed  effort  at  sub- 
version is  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  existing  * 
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onstitutional  and  social  order  in  West  Berlin 
md  the  Federal  Eepublic. 

The  recruitment  of  spies,  agents,  and  informers 
s  done  by  every  possible  means,  including  the 
hreat  of  reprisals  against  members  of  families 
•esiding  in  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Re- 
)ublic.  The  primary  objective  is,  of  course,  sub- 
-ersion  and  espionage,  including  industrial  espi- 
•nage.  But  this  is  also  part  of  a  massive  effort 
,o  infiltrate  the  West  Berlin  Government  and 
Lllied  organizations  in  West  Berlin  as  well  as 
very  other  major  organized  activity,  such  as 
rade  unions,  works  councils,  and  youth  groups, 
lie  very  recent  revelation  of  the  existence  of 
uch  a  ring  of  agents  directed  from  East  Berlin 
/ithin  the  West  Berlin  and  West  German  Chris- 
ian  Democratic  Union  Party  provides  a  good  il- 
astration  of  the  scope  of  such  activities. 

Innumerable  acts  of  force  originating  in  East 
Berlin  have  been  carried  out  against  people  in 
Vest  Berlin.  The  most  sensational  of  these  have 
een  cases  of  kidnaping.  Our  own  conservative 
ilculations  show  there  have  been  at  least  63  ac- 
aal  cases,  31  attempted  kidnapings,  and  21  prob- 
ble  cases  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Although 
rugs  were  used  in  a  number  of  instances,  most  of 
lese  kidnapings  involved  the  use  of  brute  force. 
L  report  just  completed  by  the  Senate  of  Berlin 
mfirms  our  figures. 

General  subversive  activities,  incitement  to  sedi- 
f'on,  and  attacks  on  public  order  directed  from 
last  Berlin  comprehend  a  vast  variety  of  activi- 
es.  They  are  aimed  at  subverting  the  existing 
ucial,  political,  and  economic  order  in  West  Ber- 
n,  with  seizure  of  control  as  their  eventual 
yjective. 

The  East  Berlin  agents  spread  lies  and  rumors 
id  conduct  whispering  campaigns.    They  send 
lonymous  letters  to  wives  or  husbands  to  imply 
jiat  their  marriage  partners  are  being  unfaithful 
j"  to  suggest  any  one  of  a  number  of  slanderous 
>ssibilities.     They   seek   to   sow   confusion   by 
'treading  false  and  contradictory  reports.    They 
iy  to  create  terror  through  threats  or  false  ru- 
mors and  reports.   They  make  massive  attempts  to 
:  filtrate  organizations  in  West  Berlin. 
i  In  this  vast  effort  they  employ  a  great  variety 
[!  means,  including  the  use  of  individual  opera- 
tes, the  use  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party,  which 
:j  still  permitted  to  function  in  West  Berlin,  and 
'je  use  of  various  mass  organizations  with  head- 


quarters in  East  Berlin,  such  as  the  Free  German 
Trade  Union  Organization,  the  Free  German 
Youth  Organization,  and  the  German  Culture 
League. 

East  Berlin  is  being  misused  as  the  center  of 
an  extensive  campaign  of  slanderous  personal 
vilification  against  the  institutions  and  officials  of 
the  Allies  and  of  the  German  authorities  in  West 
Berlin.  This  involves  the  frequent  use  of  lies  as 
well  as  outright  forgeries.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  the  current  campaign  of  vilification  by 
press  and  radio  against  myself,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Federal  Republic,  and  other  leading 
officials. 

The  fact  that  over  500  persons  living  or  work- 
ing in  West  Berlin  were  convicted  of  treasonable 
activities  in  a  period  from  August  30,  1951,  to  the 
end  of  1958 — an  average  of  more  than  one  a 
week — helps  illustrate  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
this  attempt  to  subvert  the  existing  order  in  West 
Berlin. 

East  German  Subversive  Apparatus 

The  apparatus  of  the  so-called  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  engaged  in  this  evil  work  includes 
the  Ministry  for  State  Security,  whose  strength 
is  13,000  men.  This  is  the  basic  overt  and  secret 
internal  security  arm  of  the  regime.  It  also  en- 
gages in  clandestine  operations  against  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  West  Berlin. 

One  of  its  sectors  is  called  Foreign  Sector — In- 
telligence, with  a  strength  of  500.  The  main  mis- 
sion of  this  bureau  is  to  recruit  espionage  agents 
in  the  West.  Its  chief  targets  are  the  Federal 
Republic  and  West  Berlin.  Recruited  agents  are 
used  not  only  to  produce  information  but  also  for 
disruption  and  political  action. 

Another  sector  deals  with  counterintelligence 
and  has  a  strength  of  12,000  staff  members  in  ad- 
dition to  40,000  agents.  This  sector  has  two  pri- 
mary missions.  The  first  is  counterintelligence 
and  counterespionage  within  East  Germany,  using 
an  infamous  informer  system  in  all  segments  of 
society.  The  second  is  penetration  of  Western 
organizations,  such  as  church  organizations,  West 
German  parties,  and  military  and  governmental 
offices.  This  bureau  specializes  in  kidnapings  by 
force  or  drugs  and  in  coercing  relatives  residing 
in  East  Germany  into  luring  refugees  back  to  East 
Berlin,  where  they  are  arrested. 

Then  comes  the  Ministry  of  Defense's  office 
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entitled  Administration  for  Coordination.  This 
is  a  cover  designation  for  the  military  intelligence 
service.  It  is  responsible  for  clandestine  procure- 
ment of  intelligence  on  NATO  military  forces, 
especially  the  Federal  Republic.  It  also  uses  co- 
ercion and  corruption  to  recruit  agents,  mostly 
in  the  West. 

The  Ministry  of  Defense  has  another  office, 
called  the  Independent  Department.  This  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  subversion  of  the  West  German 
armed  forces.  It  disseminates  subversive  propa- 
ganda and  engages  extensively  in  falsification  and 
harassment  operations.  One  example  of  this 
harassment  is  the  sending  of  forged  Federal  Re- 
public death  notices  to  mothers  of  West  German 
soldiers. 

The  East  German  mass  organizations  also  play 
a  role  in  the  unceasing  effort  to  subvert  West  Ber- 
lin and  the  Federal  Republic.  They  include  the 
Free  German  Trade  Union  Organization,  the  Free 
German  Youth  Organization,  the  Democratic 
Women's  Federation,  the  German-Soviet  Friend- 
ship Society,  and  the  German  Culture  League.  All 
have  special  Western  sections  whose  primary 
functions  are:  to  infiltrate  parallel  Federal  Re- 
public and  West  German  groups,  to  recruit  sym- 
pathizers and  dupes,  to  promote  Communist  sub- 
versive aims  through  massive  written  and  oral 
propaganda,  and  to  send  so-called  "instructors" 
to  the  Federal  Republic  and  West  Berlin  on  spe- 
cial assignments  for  agitation,  disruption,  and 
subversion. 

The  propaganda  and  agitation  activity  of 
Deutschlandsender,  Berliner  Rundfunk,  Freiheit- 
sender,  and  East  German  TV  has  been  violent 
and  slanderous.  Since  this  conference  began,  its 
output  has  risen  in  vituperation  and  fallen  in 
ordinary  decency. 

An  organ  of  the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic  Council  of  Ministers  generates  publica- 
tions, press  conferences,  designed  to  label  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  as  Nazi,  militarist,  and  thirsting  for 
revenge. 

All  levels  of  the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Government,  down  to  townships,  are  given  assign- 
ments to  organize  large-scale  writing  of  propa- 
ganda letters  to  Federal  Republic  and  West  Berlin 
individuals  and  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  state  functionaries,  at  least 
8,000  party  and  mass  organization  officials  are 
engaged    full    time    in    subversive    operations 


against  the  Federal  Republic  and  West  Berlin. 
Many  thousands  more  are  employed  part  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money] 
expended  on  these  nefarious  activities,  but  it  is 
conservative  to  say  it  totals  many  scores  of  mil-j 
lions  of  dollars.  This  is  money  that  could  welll 
be  spent  on  improving  the  standard  of  living  ofj 
the  people  of  East  Germany,  which  is  noticeably! 
below  the  standard  of  the  people  of  the  Federal] 
Republic. 

I  have  given  an  all-too-brief  description  of  a 
situation  which  is  both  scandalous  and  danger- 
ous. It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  ethics  of  thei 
men  who  conduct  these  activities.  Those  men 
comprise  the  regime  of  the  so-called  German  j 
Democratic  Republic,  and  that  regime  is  neitheri 
German,  nor  democratic,  nor  a  republic.  Morei 
important  still,  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  determi- 
nation of  these  men  to  achieve  their  objective  by 
any  means  at  hand.  And  that  objective  is  to] 
bring  West  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Republic;! 
under  the  control  of  an  ideology  which  teaches 
that  any  means  is  legal  and  good  which  serves  tcj| 
impose  it  on  the  other  peoples. 

I  sincerely  regret  having  had  to  make  these  re- 
marks. We  need  so  much  to  concentrate  on  the 
major  issues  before  us.  But  the  matter  on  which 
I  have  spoken  is  not  unrelated  to  these  major 
issues,  and  I  would  not  have  raised  it  here  had  it 
not  been  for  the  repeated  statements  with  regard 
to  the  activities  that  are  being  conducted  in  Westi 
Berlin  and  that  are  being  considered  a  danger  in 
the  present  situation. 


STATEMENT  OF  JUNE  10 

Press  release  416  dated  June  11 

I  have  listened  with  close  attention  to  the  state- 
ment which  the  Soviet  Minister  has  just  made. 
It  contains  an  extraordinary  proposal. 

My  surprise  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  private  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers 
yesterday  [June  9]  Mr.  Gromyko  outlined  to  us 
the  main  points  of  his  new  proposal.  I  then 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  document  from  which  he 
was  reading  in  the  light  of  its  significance.  I' 
was  told  that  no  document  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  study.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
wanted  to  unveil  his  proposal  today  in  a  plenary 
session. 

Let    me    say    now    categorically    that    Mr. 
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Gromyko's  proposal  is  wholly  unacceptable  to  my 
Government  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis  for 
discussion. 

It  is  unacceptable  on  two  grounds. 

First,  because  of  its  substance:  Mr.  Gromyko 
proposes  four  conditions  which  the  Western 
Powers  must  accept  in  order  to  maintain  any 
forces  in  Berlin,  even  for  a  limited  period. 

First,  these  garrisons  must  be  reduced  to  what 
Mr.  Gromyko  has  described  as  "symbolic"  con- 
tingents.    Their  arms  are  also  to  be  restricted. 
I  I  might  here  say  that  I  thought  we  had  all  agreed 
Land  assumed  that  11,000  Allied  troops  in  a  com- 
munity of  over  2  million  people,  surrounded  by 

•  hostile  territory  and  ringed  by  nearly  30  East 
German  and  Soviet  divisions,  could  only  be  de- 

I  scribed  as  symbolic.  Mr.  Gromyko  has  stated  on 
I :■  several  occasions  that  they  have  no  military  sig- 

•  nificance.  But  we  are  now  told  they  must  be 
f  drastically  reduced. 

Secondly,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  stipu- 
lates that  all  propaganda  conducted  in  West  Ber- 
lins must  be  stopped.     No  distinction  is  made  be- 
Itween  legitimate  news  and  comment,  on  the  one 

I  hand,  and  hostile  propaganda,  on  the  other.  We 
lhave  no  intention  of  curtailing  essential  freedom 
■of  speech,  which  is  the  proud  possession  of  the 

West  Berliners  and  the  envy  of  all  who  can  read 
lor  listen  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  However,  we  have 
■made  clear  that  we  are  prepared,  consistent  with 
I this  freedom,  to  take  part  in  reciprocal  measures 
■to  reduce  tensions  in  the  Berlin  area  from  this 

i source.  We  note,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  men- 
Ition  of  curtailing  the  vicious  propaganda  which 

emanates  from  East  Berlin. 

Third,  all  organizations  in  West  Berlin  engaged 
lin  espionage  and  subversion  must  be  liquidated. 

II  pass  over  this  curious  proposal  by  reminding 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  of  the  ugly  facts  and 
[figures  contained  in  my  statement  of  June  5  at 
this  conference  on  the  subject  of  massive  Soviet 

ijand  East  German  subversive  and  terroristic  or- 
ganizations located  in  or  operating  through  East 
[Berlin.  We  have  indicated,  however,  our  willing- 
Itiess  on  a  reciprocal  basis  to  use  our  best  efforts 
i  to  discourage  activities  in  the  Berlin  area  which 
[might  threaten  public  order. 

Finally  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  calls  on  the 
three  Western  Powers  to  assume  a  unilateral  obli- 
gation not  to  station  atomic  or  missile  facilities  in 
West  Berlin.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this 


condition.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gromyko  realized  that, 
if  it  were  not  embodied  in  an  otherwise  unaccept- 
able package,  we  could  readily  agree  if  it  were 
clearly  reciprocal. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  sum  and  tone  of 
these  conditions  are  improper  for  presentation  in 
a  serious  negotiation  between  sovereign  states. 

12-Month  Deadline 

The  second  and  even  more  important  reason 
why  this  proposal  is  wholly  unacceptable  is  be- 
cause of  its  threatening  nature.  It  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  limit  of  12  months  for  the  continued  right- 
ful presence  in  West  Berlin  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 
During  that  12-month  period  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  force  a  confederation  of  Germany  on 
Soviet  terms.  Failure  of  this  effort  would  result 
in  the  signature  of  a  separate  peace  treaty  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  so-called  German  Demo- 
cratic Eepublic — a  treaty  which  the  Soviet  Union 
pretends  would  extinguish  our  rights. 

Obviously  we  cannot  accept  a  time  limit  of  12 
months  for  life  expectancy  of  the  rights  which 
we  and  our  allies  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  capit- 
ulation of  Hitler's  Germany.  They  are  not 
rights  which  were  granted  us  by  the  Soviets. 
They  are  not  rights  which  the  Soviets  can  cancel, 
assign,  or  modify.  They  are  rights  which  we  re- 
tain and  will  feel  free  to  exercise  so  long  as  Ger- 
many is  divided  and  the  free  people  of  West  Ber- 
lin look  to  us  for  their  protection. 

Mr.  Gromyko's  fundamental  point  is  this  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  deadline  for  expiration  of 
our  rights  in  and  to  Berlin  and  for  the  time  in 
which  a  German  peace  treaty  can  be  negotiated. 
And  these  negotiations  must  end  in  the  result  the 
U.S.S.R.  demands. 

This  is  the  same  element  of  duress  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  Soviet  note  of  November  27,  1958, 
which  we  and  our  allies  flatly  rejected.  We  did 
not  agree  to  this  conference  until  that  duress  had 
been  removed. 

What  prompts  the  Soviet  Government  now  to 
attempt  to  reinstate  a  time  limit?  The  U.S.S.R. 
should  know  by  now  that  the  United  States  will 
never  negotiate  under  deadlines,  threats,  or  duress. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Gromyko  knew  this 
before  he  made  his  statement  here  today.  Must 
we  now  conclude  that  he  made  this  statement  in 
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order  to  interrupt  the  process  of  negotiation  on 
which  we  have  been  engaged  since  May  11  ? 

I  deeply  regret  the  introduction  of  such  pres- 
sure tactics  into  our  negotiations. 

Western  Desire  for  Serious  Negotiations 

We  and  our  French  and  British  allies  came  to 
Geneva  last  month  in  the  desire  to  negotiate  se- 
riously in  a  genuine  effort  to  resolve  major  prob- 
lems. These  problems — and  at  the  forefront  of 
them  is  the  division  of  Germany — have  for  years 
created  a  state  of  uncertainty  in  Europe. 

This  uncertainty  was  artificially  heightened 
last  November  by  the  sudden  Soviet  creation  of 
a  Berlin  crisis,  with  new  and  serious  tensions. 
Until  the  Soviets  created  that  crisis  10  years  of 
relative  tranquillity  had  passed — ever  since  the 
end  of  the  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  in  1949. 

We  came  to  Geneva  hoping  to  achieve  some 
progress  toward  the  solution — partial  if  not  com- 
plete— of  these  problems.  If  some  progress  proved 
possible,  we  looked  forward  to  a  summit  meeting 
as  the  next  step  toward  a  more  secure,  peaceful, 
and  just  world. 

We  put  forward  the  Western  peace  plan  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  a  divided  Germany.  We  had 
worked  over  these  proposals  long  and  carefully. 
They  met,  we  believe,  to  a  substantial  degree  the 
objections  the  Soviets  had  made  to  our  plans  for 
German  reunification  put  forward  in  1955. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  rejected  the  West- 
ern peace  plan  out  of  hand. 

Despite  this  rejection  we  have  held  a  series  of 
private  meetings  which,  at  the  request  of  the  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister,  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
Berlin.  The  first  of  these  talks  was  held  in  the 
aircraft  in  which  we  four  Foreign  Ministers  flew 
back  to  Geneva  from  John  Foster  Dulles'  funeral. 

During  these  discussions  we  made  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  why  his  "free  city"  pro- 
posal for  Berlin  was  unacceptable.  Despite  our 
exposition  of  our  own  proposal  for  a  united  Ber- 
lin, Mr.  Gromyko  refused  seriously  to  discuss  it. 
In  fact  Premier  Khrushchev  said  publicly,  im- 
mediately after  our  presentation,  that  "the  seven- 
point  plan  tabled  by  Mr.  Herter  does  not  contain 
a  single  element  for  negotiation." 

Accordingly  we  proceeded  to  discuss  an  interim 
solution  for  West  Berlin  to  last  until  the  reunifi- 
cation of  Germany.    We  sought  such  an  interim 


' 


solution  in  good  faith  within  the  limits  of  our; 
respective  positions. 

In  the  course  of  these  private  meetings  the 
Western  Powers  expressed  their  willingness  to  ex- 
amine the  situation  with  a  view  to  relieving  in 
reasonable  fashion  any  legitimate  worries  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

We  agreed  that  the  situation  of  West  Berlin  is 
abnormal.  So  is  the  situation  of  Germany.  It  is 
abnormal  for  a  city  and  for  a  country  to  remain 
divided  14  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

We  felt  that  improvements  could  be  made  in  the 
existing  situation  in  Berlin. 

We  made  concrete  suggestions. 

We  expressed  a  willingness  to  see  what  practi- 
cal arrangements  might  be  made  to  meet  the  So- 
viet Government's  expressed  desire  to  relieve  itself; 
of  certain  access  responsibilities  which  it  is  now 
obliged  to  carry  out  by  virtue  of  certain  agree- 
ments with  the  Western  Powers. 

Until  yesterday's  meeting  we  had  some  slight 
basis  for  hoping  that  we  might  arrive  at  a  prac- 
tical agreement  which  would  give  satisfaction  to 
the  Soviet  position  without  prejudicing  our  rights 
and  would  provide  added  assurance  for  the  free- 
dom of  access  for  civil  and  military  traffic. 

Yesterday,  however,  in  our  private  meeting  Mr. 
Gromyko  without  warning  shifted  the  entire  basis  I 
of  our  discussion  from  an  interim  solution  for 
Berlin  pending  Germany's  reunification  to  the  ex- 
traordinary proposal  he  has  just  repeated. 

Soviet's  Refusal  To  Discuss  East  Berlin 

Before  closing,  let  me  record  one  curious  cir- 
cumstance of  our  discussion  over  the  past  2  weeks 
on  Berlin.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  con- 
stantly refused,  despite  all  our  efforts,  to  discuss 
East  Berlin. 

Surely  Mr.  Gromyko  remembers  the  Allied  pro- 
tocol of  September  12,  1944,  which  states  that: 

Germany,  within  her  frontiers  as  they  were  on  31st 
December,  1937,  will,  for  the  purposes  of  occupation,  be 
divided  into  three  zones,  one  of  which  will  be  allotted  to 
each  of  the  three  Powers,  and  a  special  Berlin  area,  which 
will  be  under  joint  occupation  by  the  three  Powers. 

This  protocol  was  later  amended  to  provide  » 
fourth  zone  of  occupation  in  Western  Germany 
and  fourth  sector  in  West  Berlin  for  France. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
taken  certain  actions  with  respect  to  Eastern  Ger-  ' 
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many  and  East  Berlin — actions  which  the  West- 
ern Powers  never  agreed  to  or  approved.    East 
i  Berlin  the  Soviets  now  refuse  to  discuss.    As  a 
result  of  their  own  unilateral  action  they  assert 
:l  it  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  so-called  German 
i  Democratic  Republic.    Having  purported  to  dis- 
pose unilaterally  of  their  own  sector  of  Berlin, 
:  they  seek  to  achieve  our  removal  from  the  three 
»  Western  sectors  of  Berlin.    This  is  consistent  with 
:  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister's  statement  of  May 
] 30, 1959 : 

The  fairest  approach  would  be  to  extend  to  West  Berlin 
the  full  sovereignty  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

The  latest  Soviet  proposal  appears  to  have  set 
us  back  not  just  to  May  11,  when  this  conference 
opened,  but  to  November  1958,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  fabricated  the  Berlin  crisis  and  insisted 
that  its  terms  be  accepted  by  May  27,  1959. 

We  are  unwilling  to  negotiate  under  this  threat. 
1 1  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet  Government  will 
reconsider  its  position. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  continue  these  talks,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  real  prospect  of  progress — 
either  to  improve  the  situation  in  Berlin  or  toward 
an  agreed  solution  for  Berlin  as  a  whole.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  pick  up  again  the  parted 
,3trands  of  these  negotiations  free  from  any  hint 
,of  duress. 

In  this  event,  I  remain  ready  to  join  in  seeking 
Jan  agreement  consistent  with  the  honor  of  all  of 
our  countries  and  one  which  would  pave  the  way 
•for  a  useful  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Govern- 
ments. 


STATEMENT  OF  JUNE  12 

Press  release  427  dated  June  12 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  last  session  that  we  held 
jaere,  I  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  new 
proposals  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  Soviet 
[delegation  and  which  in  appearance  contained 
iiertain  threats  which  were  extremely  disquieting, 
|[  think,  to  each  of  my  colleagues  and  to  myself 
from  the  expressions  that  were  then  given  word  to 
jit  that  meeting.  Since  those  proposals  were  made 
>n  Tuesday  last  [June  9],  and  again  at  a  session 
|)f  the  full  conference  here  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
jromyko  has  advised  the  press — and,  I  may  say 
igain,  advised  me  in  a  conference  which  I  held 


with  him  yesterday — that  these  were  not  intended, 
these  proposals,  to  be  threats  or  a  menace,  as  they 
were  described,  or  a  dictate.  I  think  that  the 
record  should  be  entirely  clear  on  that  point. 

I  had  selected  at  the  time  of  my  statement  cer- 
tain parts  of  his  proposals  for  comment,  both  the 
substance  and  the  tone  of  which  were  clearly 
threatening  with  respect  to  time  limits  and  action 
which  would  be  taken.  Mr.  Couve  de  Murville 
[Foreign  Minister  of  France]  analyzed,  I  think 
quite  correctly  and  in  considerable  detail,  the 
double  threat  contained  therein  with  the  1-year 
period  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  troops  in  Ber- 
lin and  a  1-year  period  with  respect  to  access  to 
Berlin. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  this  confer- 
ence if  Mr.  Gromyko  would  be  willing  to  tell  us 
here  what  he  told  me  yesterday  in  private  conver- 
sation with  respect  to  the  intent  of  these  proposals 
which  so  clearly,  in  our  minds,  were  a  threat.  I 
think  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  continua- 
tion of  our  discussions  it  is  important  that  that 
matter  be  fully  clarified,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
Mr.  Gromyko  would  be  willing  to  do  that  in  order 
that  we  would  know  exactly  where  we  stand  from 
the  point  of  view  of  any  continuation  of  our 
discussions. 


Dr.  Kirk  To  Represent  U.S. 
on  NATO  Studies  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  9 
(press  release  405)  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Gray- 
son Kirk,  president  of  Columbia  University,  as 
U.S.  representative  on  the  North  Atlantic  Studies 
Committee  of  NATO. 

This  Committee,  which  will  hold  its  initial 
meeting  at  Paris  on  June  11,  will  have  as  one 
major  task  the  selection  of  candidates  under  the 
NATO  fellowship  program.  It  will  also  examine 
NATO's  cultural  activities,  recommend  specific 
projects  in  this  field  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
and  take  steps  to  support  private  initiatives  in  the 
field  of  Atlantic  Community  studies.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  Committee,  composed  of  eminent 
representatives  from  the  15  member  countries  of 
NATO,  is  to  encourage  and  guide  the  growing 
cultural  cooperation  of  the  alliance. 
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Presidents  of  European  Communities 
Conclude  Official  Visit 

Walter  Hattstein,  President  of  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Economic  Community,  Etienne 
Hirsch,  President  of  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community,  and  Paul  Finet, 
President  of  the  High  Authority  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  made  an  official  visit 
to  Washington  June  9-12.  Following  is  the  text 
of  a  joint  communique  issued  on  June  12  by  tlw 
United  States,  the  Commissions,  and  the  High 
Authority,  together  with  welcoming  remarks  by 
Acting  Secretary  Dillon  on  June  9  and  the  re- 
sponses of  the  three  presidents. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  419  dated  June  12 

1.  Dr.  Walter  Hallstein,  President  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
M.  Etienne  Hirsch,  President  of  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community,  and 
M.  Paul  Finet,  President  of  the  High  Authority 
of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  to- 
day concluded  an  official  visit  to  Washington. 

2.  During  their  visit,  the  three  executives  of  the 
European  Communities  called  jointly  on  the 
President,  and  on  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  They  called  individually  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  on  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. They  also  met  informally  with  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Discussions  during  the  past  several  days  reflected 
the  close  identity  of  view  which  prevails  between 
the  United  States  and  the  European  Communities 
on  matters  of  common  concern. 

3.  Dr.  Hallstein,  M.  Hirsch  and  M.  Finet  on 
behalf  of  the  European  Communities  took  this 
occasion  to  express  to  the  President  their  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  for  the  consistent  support 
and  sympathetic  interest  the  United  States  has 
always  shown  toward  the  European  integration 
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movement.  The  President  stated  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  support  the  objectives  of  the 
European  Communities  because  of  the  significant 
promise  they  hold  for  enhancing  the  strength  andil 
well-being  not  only  of  Europe  but  of  the  entire 
Free  World. 

4.  The  three  Presidents  reviewed  with  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  and  other  interested  United 
States  officials  the  substantial  progress  made  thus  i 
far  in  the  movement  toward  economic  integration 
and  closer  unity  among  the  six  Member  States,,; 
Belgium,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 
They  expressed  the  determination  of  the  Euro-' 
pean  Communities  to  continue  to  strive  for  that 
goal  in  close  association  with  the  other  nations 
and  institutions  of  free  Europe  and  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Community.  They  further  referred  to  the] 
vital  importance  of  cooperative  relations  between' 
the  industrially-developed  nations  and  the  less-.; 
developed  areas  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  and  ex-, 
pressed  the  hope  that  increasingly  the  European 
Community  will  participate  in  assistance  to  theseV 
areas.  The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  welcomed 
these  statements.  He  pointed  to  the  widespread, 
interest  in  this  country  in  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munities to  bring  about  European  unity,  to  build 
a  great,  single  market  among  the  six  Member 
States  and  to  contribute  to  international  trade 
and  development.  He  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
close  relations  which  have  been  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  European; 
Communities. 

5.  The  three  Presidents  emphasized  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  European  Communities  to  help  bring 
about  social,  economic,  and  scientific  progress  in 
the  Member  States,  and  to  work  jointly  with 
other  nations  for  the  creation  of  a  liberal,  multi- 
lateral world  trading  system,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  In  this 
connection,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  and  Dr. 
Hallstein  welcomed  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  to 
accept  the  United  States  proposal  for  new  re-  i 
ciprocal  tariff  negotiations  to  begin  in  I960.1 
Both  sides  were  agreed  on  the  importance  of  the 
forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  as  part  of  the  con- 


1  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1959,  p.  917. 
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tinuing  movement  for  freer  world  trade  and  on 
the  necessity  to  exert  every  effort  through  these 
negotiations  to  bring  about  a  further  general 
lowering  of  trade  barriers.  The  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  reaffirmed  the  continuing  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  further  progress  toward 
the  elimination  of  discriminatory  trade  restric- 
tions on  the  part  of  European  countries. 

6.  The  Presidents  pointed  to  the  joint  U.S.- 
EURATOM  nuclear  power  program  2  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  close  collaboration  between  two  of 
the  major  scientific  and  technical  communities  of 
the  world  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  these  areas 
immediately  concerned  but  also  for  the  areas  of 
the  world  which  lack  the  resources  to  mount  such 
programs.  M.  Hirsch  reported  on  the  status  of 
this  program.  He  was  assured  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  its  continued  support  and 
cooperation  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  success 
of  this  important  program  for  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  resources. 

7.  M.  Finet  reviewed  the  development  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  including 
the  present  coal  situation  and  noted  that  the  out- 
look for  the  immediate  future  was  a  continued 
surplus  of  European  coal.  United  States  repre- 
sentatives expressed  concern  that  certain  Com- 
munity countries  had  adopted  restrictive  import 
measures  adversely  affecting  United  States  coal 
exports  and  urged  early  removal  of  these  restric- 
tions. M.  Finet  assured  United  States  repre- 
sentatives that  the  High  Authority  is  pressing  for 
the  removal  of  restrictions  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

8.  The  Presidents  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  explored  the  question  of  establishment  in 
the  United  States  of  permanent  representation 
3y  the  European  Communities,  on  a  basis  com- 
parable to  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  Euro- 
pean Communities,  and  the  view  was  expressed 

hat  this  would  facilitate  relations  between  the 
wo  parties  and  would  be  mutually  advantageous. 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  noted  that  certain 
Administrative  and  legislative  actions  would  be 
liecessary  on  the  United  States  side  to  enable  es- 
tablishment of  such  representation  should  the 
Communities  decide  to  propose  it. 


2  For  text  of  agreement,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  12,  1959,  p.  69 ; 
)r  a  statement  by  Mr.  Dillon,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  16,  1959, 
.  247. 


WELCOMING  REMARKS 

Press  release  408  dated  June  9 
Acting  Secretary  Dillon 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  for 
me  here  today  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
of  the  whole  American  people.  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  asked  me  to  express  to  you  his  re- 
grets that  he  has  been  detained  in  Geneva  and  is 
not  able  to  be  here  himself  on  this  memorable 
occasion. 

I  wish  you  a  very  pleasant  and  happy  stay  in 
our  capital  city  here,  and  I  am  sure  that,  as  you 
travel  around  this  country  and  as  you  visit  here, 
in  your  talks  with  our  Government  officials  and 
in  your  talks  with  representatives  of  business,  of 
labor,  of  finance,  and  indeed  of  all  the  people  in 
this  country  that  you  see,  you  will  find  a  great 
interest  in  the  work  which  you  are  doing,  the 
memorable  work  to  unify  the  European  countries 
and  also  in  the  great  promise  of  economic  ad- 
vancement and  of  scientific  achievement  that  lies 
at  the  heart  of  this  movement  of  the  European 
Communities. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  here  in 
Washington  in  the  past  the  last  two  Presidents  of 
the  European  High  Authority  for  Coal  and  Steel. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  welcome  for 
the  first  time  in  Washington  the  Presidents  of  the 
Commissions  of  the  European  Economic  Author- 
ity and  of  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Author- 
ity. And  also  to  welcome  here  for  the  first  time 
the  present  President  of  the  High  Authority. 
The  fact  that  all  three  of  the  Presidents  of  these 
Communities,  which  together  make  up  the  overall 
European  Communities,  are  visiting  here  at  one 
time  is  of  very  special  significance  and  lends  a 
special  significance  to  this  occasion.  I  wish  you 
once  more  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

M.  Hallstein 

Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  thank  you  very  heartily 
for  the  friendly  words  of  welcome  you  have  ex- 
pressed to  us  and  for  the  kind  invitation  which 
the  American  Government  has  extended  to  us  and 
to  which  we  attach  great  importance. 

The  words  "hands  across  the  sea"  yesterday 
meant  the  extremely  generous  helping  hand  that 
America  gave  in  order  to  set  Europe  on  its  feet 
again  after  the  terrific  destruction  of  the  last  war. 
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The  words  may  mean  tomorrow  and  will  mean  to- 
morrow, as  we  help,  a  hand  clasp,  a  hand  shake, 
for  what  we  are  doing  in  Europe  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  great  economic  unit  and  a  unit 
which  will  be  followed  by  an  ever  greater  po- 
litical unity — a  unity  which,  while  not  equal  to 
conditions  of  economic  and  political  life  here,  is 
comparable  to  them.  We  are  not  doing  it  merely 
in  the  selfish  interests  of  the  members  of  our 
European  community.  We  are  well  aware  that 
varied  opportunities  and  growing  power  mean 
growing  responsibility,  and  we  are  willing  to  take 
our  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  solution  of 
the  great  problems  that  lie  ahead  of  all  of  us.  In 
this  spirit  we  want  to  cooperate  with  all  people 
of  good  will  and  primarily  with  your  great  coun- 
try. We  are  sure  of  one  thing :  If  we  establish  a 
cooperation  firmly,  permanently,  and  honestly,  we 
shall  not  fail. 

M.  Hirsch 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  offi- 
cial invitation  of  the  American  Government  be- 
cause it  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
the  administration  and  also  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  great  progress  is  being  achieved  in  the 
process  of  unification  of  Europe.  Our  six  coun- 
tries together  total  the  equivalent  population  of 
that  of  the  United  States.  That  means  that  we  are 
embarked  on  a  very  important  venture.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  the  American  people,  to  its  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  support  it  gives  not  only  to  the 
idea  of  a  unified  Europe  but  also  to  the  problems 
that  we  have  to  solve. 

M.  Finet 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for 
a  representative  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  to  visit  Washington  because  of  the 
many  good  friends  we  find  here.  I  am  the  third 
President  of  the  High  Authority  to  come  here. 
My  predecessors,  Jean  Monnet  and  Rene  Mayer, 
have  both  been  guests  of  your  Government  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
Community  and  have  met  here  with  sympathetic 
and  understanding  support  after  World  War  II 
to  bring  about  one  united  Europe.    Today  the 


Coal  and  Steel  Community  no  longer  stands  alonu 
Along  with  two  of  its  sister  organizations,  th 
Economic  Community  and  the  Atomic  Energ 
Community,  we  know  our  efforts  this  past  yea 
have  borne  fruit.  Therefore  it  is  a  particula 
pleasure  for  me  to  visit  once  again  your  great 
country,  this  time  in  the  company  of  my  distir 
guished  colleagues,  Presidents  Hallstein  an 
Hirsch.  Together  we  represent  not  the  old  Eu 
rope  in  individual  nation  states  but  the  new  Ec 
rope  that  is  coming  into  existence — a  Europe  i 
which  we  are  all  Europeans  rather  than  German; 
Frenchmen,  or  Belgians.  And  on  behalf  of  th 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  may  I  say  that  I  at 
convinced  that  our  visit  here  will  be  most  fruH 
ful  and  rewarding. 


Queen  Elizabeth  To  Visit  Chicago 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jun 
10  (press  release  410)  that  Her  Majesty  Quee; 
Elizabeth  II  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Princ 
Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  will  arrive  at  Chi 
cago,  111.,  on  July  6  aboard  the  royal  yacht  Bri 
tannia,  accompanied  by  John  G.  Diefenbakei1 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and  Mrs.  Diefenbakei 

The  Queen  and  her  party  will  be  received  witl 
full  military  honors.  They  will  be  entertained  a 
luncheon  by  Gov.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Strattoil 
of  Illinois,  and  during  the  day  they  will  visit  th; 
International  Trade  Fair,  the  Museum  of  Scienoj 
and  Industry,  and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
Following  a  dinner  given  by  Mayor  and  Mrs" 
Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago,  the  party  will  re 
board  the  royal  yacht. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Iraq 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Iraq,  Al 
Haider   Sulaiman,  presented  his  credentials  ty| 
President  Eisenhower  on  June  11.    For  texts  o 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President'™ 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  414c 
dated  June  11. 
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The  Challenge  of  Economic  Growth  in  the  Free  World 


by  Acting  Secretary  Dillon 1 


On  this  same  occasion  12  years  ago  a  great 
nitiative  was  launched,  looking  to  the  recon- 
duction of  a  Western  Europe  struggling  to  rise 
Tom  the  ashes  of  war  and  menaced  by  the  cor- 
•osive  tide  of  Communist  imperialism.  That 
nitiative  fired  the  imagination  of  the  peoples  of 
\jnerica  and  Europe  and  inspired  them  to  an 
>ffort  of  a  kind  never  before  seen  in  all  history. 
The  energies  and  resources  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
ions  of  free  men  were  mobilized  in  the  task  of 
peaceful  reconstruction. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  now  history.  To  it  we 
nost  certainly  owe  the  present  strength  and  possi- 
)ly  even  the  continued  existence  of  the  free  world. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  another  great  initia- 
ive,  looking  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  vast 
inderdeveloped  areas  of  the  free  world  in  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  The 
:uccess  or  failure  of  this  effort  will  decisively 
I  hape  the  future  of  this  earth  for  centuries  to 
ome. 

Its  fulfillment  will  require  the  dedication  of 

jeater  energies  and  resources — and  over  a  far 

onger  span  of  time — than  did  the  reconstruction 

1  Western  Europe.    For  its  objective  is  not  just 

ihe  restoration  of  a  devastated  area  to  a  previous 

;tate  of  progress  but  the  shining  goal  of  helping 

1 1,  billion  human  beings  to  throw  off  their  age-old 

!>onds  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

I  The  attainment  of  this  goal  is  essential  to  our 

ilurvival.    We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  our  way 

f  life  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  misery.    The  less 

I'rivileged  peoples  are  reaching  out  for  economic 

j-rowth  with  almost  desperate  determination.    We 


1  Address  mnde  before  the  Harvard  University  Alumni 
asociation  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  June  11  (press  re- 
lease 409  dated  June  10) . 
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must  help  them  find  the  way  in  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

The  main  burden  of  work  and  sacrifice  will,  of 
course,  fall  on  the  less  developed  countries  them- 
selves, just  as  it  fell  on  Western  Europe  in  the 
case  of  the  European  recovery  program.  They 
must  accept  the  major  responsibility  for  their  own 
progress.  But  they  cannot  make  a  real  start 
toward  progress  without  our  assistance. 

Mutual  Security  Program 

We  are  responding  to  their  needs  in  many 
ways.  Our  major  instrument  is,  of  course,  the 
mutual  security  program.  Financial  assistance  is 
an  important  element  of  this  program,  but  it  is 
only  a  part  of  our  response.  For  the  process  of 
growth  is  essentially  one  of  altering  human  atti- 
tudes and  improving  human  skills.  Human  be- 
ings are  the  basic  resources  of  development,  and 
it  is  the  fulfillment  of  their  infinitely  varied  po- 
tentialities which  must  be  the  major  goal  of  de- 
velopment. That  is  why  we  place  such  emphasis 
on  our  programs  of  technical  cooperation  and  on 
efforts  to  improve  levels  of  health  and  education 
in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  working  with  the 
less  developed  nations  to  help  improve  their  hu- 
man resources,  we  are  also  assisting  them  to  meet 
some  of  their  most  pressing  financial  needs.  We 
have  varied  instruments  for  this  purpose: 

Where  development  is  just  commencing  or 
where  countries  have  to  support  relatively  large 
military  establishments  to  maintain  their  security, 
we  must,  of  necessity,  provide  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grants. 

For  nations  in  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage 
of  economic  development,  our  primary  emphasis 
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is  on  loans,  often  repayable  in  local  currencies, 
through  our  new  Development  Loan  Fund. 

We  are  also  making  every  effort  to  expand  the 
flow  of  private  American  investment  to  the  less 
developed  countries,  since  with  it  goes  urgently 
required  managerial  and  productive  skills. 

This  effort  to  help  provide  skills  and  resources 
is  no  longer  just  an  American  enterprise.  It  has 
become  a  cooperative  venture  in  which  we  are 
being  joined  with  increasing  vigor  by  more  and 
more  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  free 
world.  We  should  remember  that  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  Marshall  plan  that  most  of  these  coun- 
tries have  recovered  the  ability  to  join  us  in  aid- 
ing the  less  developed  countries.  In  addition  to 
their  participation  in  the  effective  work  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  Canada  last  year  made  further  contributions 
to  development  through  either  grants  or  loans. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  wealthiest  and  most  indus- 
trialized country  in  the  world  today,  the  United 
States  remains  the  principal  single  free-world 
source  for  the  foreign  capital  which  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  must  have  to  supplement  their 
own  efforts.    We  must  continue  to  take  the  lead. 

We  must  do  this  not  simply  as  a  countermove  to 
communism  nor  as  an  exercise  in  charity  but  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Marshall  plan  was 
launched — as  a  cooperative  endeavor  based  on  mu- 
tual respect  and  interdependence.  Our  primary 
aim  must  not  be  to  achieve  short-term  political 
gains  or  expressions  of  gratitude.  It  must  be  to 
help  the  less  developed  peoples  strengthen  their 
well-being  and,  thereby,  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

I  have  so  far  refrained  from  discussing  the 
efforts  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  to  penetrate  and 
capture  the  less  developed  countries  with  trade 
and  aid  as  part  of  its  overall  drive  for  Commu- 
nist world  domination.  I  have  done  so  because  our 
foreign  aid  programs  would  exist  even  if  Lenin  had 
never  been  born.  For  in  today's  shrinking  world 
it  is  imperative  that  ways  be  found,  first,  to  halt 
and,  then,  to  narrow  the  still-growing  gap  be- 
tween our  standards  of  living  and  those  of  the 
great  masses  of  humanity  in  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  Such  a  task 
is  deeply  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  humanitar- 
ianism  that  have  always  motivated  Americans. 


Factors  Influencing  the  Developing  Countries 

However,  the  growing  economic  power  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  to^ 
day's  divided  world.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  that; 
world : 

On  one  side  we  have  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  which  have  already  achieved  economic 
growth — not  only  the  strongly  industrialized 
countries  of  Europe  and  North  America  but  also 
Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  the  Communist  em-, 
pire,  including  Russia's  Eastern  European  satel- 
lites and  Communist  China  and  its  satellites. 
This  bloc  is  led  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  ha&v 
made  remarkable  economic  progress  in  recent 
years. 

In  between  lies  the  great  underdeveloped  sector 
of  the  free  world,  which  the  Communists  have* 
openly  identified  as  the  major  target  in  their  strat- 
egy of  conquest.  If  these  countries  find  that  they: 
cannot  achieve  progress  in  freedom,  as  they  would' 
prefer,  they  will  surely  be  tempted  to  try  an  alter-  - 
native  route  to  their  goal.  And  today  interna-, 
tional  communism  loudly  proclaims  just  such  and 
alternative  route. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  events  of  the  next  20 
to  30  years  will  determine  the  state  of  the  world  i 
for  centuries  ahead.  I  believe  that  the  biggest 
single  deciding  factor  will  be  the  path  taken  by 
the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  world  in  their; 
impatient  efforts  to  achieve  social  and  material 
progress. 

Over  the  coming  years  the  newly  emerging  peo- 
ples will  be  heavily  influenced  by  three  factors: 

First,  the  power  of  example:  If  international 
communism  is  successful  in  projecting  an  image 
of  the  Soviet  system  as  the  magic  blueprint  for 
achieving  rapid  progress,  it  will  have  a  power-, 
ful  influence  on  men  who  are  desperately  seeking, 
to  lead  their  peoples  into  the  20th  century. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  Soviet  economy  today 
is  developing  faster  than  that  of  the  United. 
States.  Soviet  annual  growth  in  industrial  pro- 
duction in  recent  years  has  been  about  7  to  9  per- 
cent, as  compared  to  the  long-term  average  of  a 
little  more  than  4  percent  in  the  United  States. 
Soviet  industrial  production  is  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40  percent  of  our  own.  If  Soviet  and 
American  industrial  production  continues  to  ex- 
pand at  the  average  rates  of  recent  years,  by  1970 
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the  Soviet  Union's  industrial  output  may  be  more 
than  three-fifths  of  our  own.  This  is  certainly 
much  less  than  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's 
boast  of  advancing  to  first  place  by  1970  in  both 
absolute  and  per  capita  industrial  production. 
However,  it  should  be  obvious  that,  if  these  trends 
continue,  the  Soviet  Union  will  draw  abreast  of 
the  United  States  in  industrial  production  in  the 
mid-1980's.  Faced  with  this  prospect,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  find  ways  of  ac- 
celerating its  own  economic  growth  while  always 
maintaining  the  stability  of  our  currency.  The 
5  percent  annual  increase  recommended  as  a  goal 
in  recent  studies  would  seem  to  be  an  absolute 
minimum. 

By  accelerating  our  domestic  growth  we  will 
deflate  the  Soviet  line  that  communism  repre- 
sents the  "wave  of  the  future."  We  will  demon- 
strate to  the  peoples  of  the  newly  developing  na- 
tions that  their  aspirations  can  best  be  met  in  a 
free  society.  And,  most  important  of  all,  we  will 
create  the  climate  and  capacity  at  home  which 
will  permit  us  to  continue  the  long-term  effort 
needed  abroad. 

The  second  factor  which  will  influence  the 
newly  developing  peoples  is  trade.  The  Soviet 
'bloc  has  recently  made  substantial  trade  over- 
tures to  these  nations.  But  Soviet  trade  can  be, 
and  is,  turned  on  and  off  at  will  for  political  pur- 
poses. Once  a  country  becomes  dependent  upon 
rthe  Soviet  Union  for  a  large  share  of  its  trade, 
the  Soviets  do  not  hesitate  to  use  this  dependence 
as  a  means  of  blackmail  and  pressure. 

The  dangers  for  the  underdeveloped  nations  are 
obvious.  But  trade  they  must.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
provide  an  increasingly  attractive  alternative. 
|We  must  continue  to  take  a  leading  part  in  re- 
iucing  barriers  to  world  trade.  We  must  keep 
bur  markets  open  to  peoples  who  are  struggling 
x>  improve  their  lot,  and  we  must  strive  to  find 
workable  answers  to  the  problems  they  face  as  a 
;result  of  price  fluctuations  in  their  raw  material 
;  exports. 

The  third  factor  influencing  the  developing 
jx>untries  is  financial  and  technical  aid.  I  have 
xlready  outlined  our  own  program.  Mindful  of 
bur  success,  the  Soviet  Union  5  years  ago 
^launched  its  own  aid  drive  as  part  of  a  general 
Campaign  to  establish  the  Soviet  "presence"  in 
,he  newly  emerging  areas.    As  with  Soviet  trade, 


so  with  Soviet  aid :  Once  a  country  begins  to  lean 
heavily  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  development 
needs,  political  strings  become  very  apparent  and 
that  country's  independence  is  in  jeopardy. 

Measuring  Up  to  the  Challenge 

This,  then,  is  the  challenge.  Are  we,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  economically  advanced  free  nations, 
going  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  help  the  1 
billion  people  in  the  free  world's  less  developed 
areas  place  themselves  firmly  on  the  road  to 
progress?  Or  are  we  going  to  be  found  wanting 
in  this  supreme  test  of  our  free  and  democratic 
way  of  life?  If  we  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
challenge,  if  through  unwise  or  inadequate  ac- 
tions on  our  part  we  allow  the  newly  emerging 
nations  to  be  dragged  one  by  one  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit,  then,  as  surely  as  night  follows  day, 
our  own  freedom  cannot  long  endure. 

This  is  a  challenge  of  stamina  and  perseverance. 
It  entails  a  coordinated,  persistent  effort  over  the 
next  20,  30,  or  perhaps  even  50  years.  We  have 
never  in  our  peacetime  history  faced  anything  to 
compare  with  it.  If  we  succeed  and  these  peoples 
choose  irrevocably  the  path  of  freedom,  then  in- 
deed the  future  will  be  bright.  For  their  ex- 
ample will  be  irresistible,  and  international  com- 
munism as  we  know  it  today  will  become  a  mere 
nightmare  before  the  dawn  of  universal  freedom. 

I  believe  that  Americans  can  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge. They  are  at  their  best  in  responding  to 
such  an  opportunity.  For  it  provides  that  "remote 
and  ideal  object  which  captivates  the  imagination 
by  its  splendor  and  the  reason  by  its  simplicity," 
of  which  Lord  Acton  spoke  and  which,  as  that 
British  historian  said  so  eloquently,  evokes  an 
energy  that  is  not  inspired  by  lesser  and  more 
proximate  goals. 

But,  if  we  are  to  stay  the  course,  there  must 
be  much  greater  and  deeper  knowledge  of  world 
events  among  our  citizenry.  Unfortunately  such 
widespread  knowledge  of  world  affairs  is  lacking 
in  our  country  today.  This  is  why  many  of  our 
people  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  our  foreign  aid  program  to  our 
future. 

Let  me  urge  each  and  every  one  of  today's 
graduates  to  study  and  to  travel.  You  must  work 
to  keep  up  your  knowledge  of  world  affairs.  You 
must  not,  cannot,  permit  yourselves  to  become 
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buried  in  the  local  scene.  Our  country  looks  to 
college  graduates  for  leadership.  The  promotion 
of  a  better  understanding  of  foreign  affairs  is  a 
field  where  you  can  exercise  leadership  no  matter 
what  your  occupation. 

The  task  of  preserving  freedom  through  per- 
severance has  been  laid  upon  my  generation  and, 
to  an  even  larger  extent,  upon  your  generation. 
We  must  meet  this  task  or  foreclose  our  country's 
future.  "We  cannot  simply  pass  along  the  assign- 
ment to  our  successors.     It  will  not  wait. 

We  must  see  the  task  before  us  in  its  historic 
perspective.  We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
diverted  from  it  by  our  involvement  in  the  day- 
to-day  problems  of  life  in  a  complex  world. 
America  owes  what  it  is  today  to  our  profound 
and  enduring  faith  in  freedom,  justice,  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all  men,  everywhere.  This 
is  the  American  message  and  promise.  We  must 
never  allow  ourselves  to  forget  it. 


U.S.  Informs  Cuba  of  Views 
on  Agrarian  Reform  Law 

Press  release  417  dated  June  11 

The  Department  of  State  instructed  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  at  Habana,  Philip  W.  Bonsai, 
to  deliver  to  the  Cuban  Minister  of  State,  Roberto 
Agramonte,  on  June  11  a  note  stating  certain 
views  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  Cuban 
Agrarian  Reform  Law.  The  substance  of  the 
note  is  as  follows. 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Cuban  Agrar- 
ian Reform  Law,  the  text  of  which  was  published 
in  the  extraordinary  special  edition  of  the  Official 
Gazette  of  June  3.  This  law,  which  is  now  being 
given  detailed  study  by  my  Government,  deals 
with  matters  of  deep  and  legitimate  interest  to 
the  United  States  consumers  of  Cuban  products 
and  to  United  States  investors  in  Cuba. 

Preliminary  published  drafts  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  already  given  rise  to  such  exchanges  of 
views  as  those  held  in  Washington  on  May  27  be- 
tween Ambassador  Dihigo  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Rubottom  and  on  June  1  between  Your 
Excellency  and  the  undersigned.  As  stated  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  both  these 
conversations,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  understands  and  is  sympathetic  to  the  ob- 
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jectives  which  the  Government  of  Cuba  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  seeking  to  attain  through  this  law 
Various  United  States  programs  of  technical  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  the  agricultural  field 
undertaken  with  other  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  elsewhere  have  aimed  at  the  same  goal 
of  encouraging  greater  agricultural  production, 
new  crops,  and  crop  diversification  so  as  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  of  rural, 
areas  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  overall  eco- 
nomic growth  of  those  countries.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  soundly 
conceived  and  executed  programs  for  rural  better- 
ment, including  land  reform  in  certain  areas,  can 
contribute  to  a  higher  standard  of  living,  political 
stability,  and  social  progress.  In  various  inter-i 
national  bodies  over  the  past  years  my  Govern- 
ment's position  on  this  subject  has  been  consistent 
and  unequivocal. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  a  widespread 
redistribution  of  land  in  a  manner  which  mighty 
have  serious  adverse  effects  on  productivity  coulclj 
prove  harmful  to  the  general  economy  and  tendJ 
to  discourage  desirable  private  and  public  invest- 
ment in  both  agriculture  and  industry.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  interests  of  consumers  in  the 
United  States  of  Cuban  products  and  of  private 
United  States  investors,  present  and  prospective, 
in  Cuba,  it  is  the  confident  hope  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  agrarian  reform' 
in  Cuba  will  be  so  carried  out  as  not  to  impair' 
or  reduce  but  rather  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  Cuban  economy. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  under  inter- 
national law  a  state  has  the  right  to  take  prop- 
erty within  its  jurisdiction  for  public  purposes 
in  the  absence  of  treaty  provisions  or  other  agree- 1 
ment  to  the  contrary;  however,  this  right  is, 
coupled  with  the  corresponding  obligation  on 
the  part  of  a  state  that  such  taking  will  be  accom- 
panied by  payment  of  prompt,  adequate,  and ! 
effective  compensation.  United  States  citizens 
have  invested  in  agricultural  and  other  enterprises 
in  Cuba  for  many  years.  This  investment  has 
been  made  under  several  Cuban  Constitutions,  all 
of  which  contained  provisions  for  due  compensa- 
tion in  case  of  expropriation,  including  the  Cuban 
Constitution  of  1940  which  provided  that  should 
property  be  expropriated  by  the  state  there  must 
be  prior  payment  of  the  proper  indemnification 
in  cash,  in  the  amount  judicially  determined. 
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The  wording  of  the  Cuban  agrarian  law  gives 
serious  concern  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provi- 
sion for  compensation  to  its  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty may  be  expropriated.  In  view  of  the  many 
occasions  in  the  past  in  which  consultation  on 
problems  affecting  both  countries  has  proved  mu- 
tually beneficial  I  regret  that  to  date  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  has  found  no  opportunity  to  hear 
fthe  views  of  those  United  States  investors  in  Cuba 
whose  interest  would  appear  to  be  adversely 
affected. 

Many  of  these  United  States  interests  have  been 
;a  part  of  the  Cuban  economy  over  a  long  period 
'of  time.  They  have  contributed  to  the  progress 
■and  expansion  of  that  economy.  So  far  as  the 
Department  of  State  is  aware  they  have  complied 
with  their  obligations  under  Cuban  law.  It  is  re- 
spectfully suggested  to  Your  Excellency  that  they 
are  entitled  to  considerate  treatment  because  they 
are  actually  and  potentially  constructive  factors 
tin  the  expanding  Cuban  economy  which,  it  is 
understood,  Your  Excellency's  Government  seeks 
to  achieve. 

Because  of  the  traditional  friendly  relations  and 
Jose  economic  ties  between  our  two  countries, 
i|Your  Excellency  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  and 
[understand  the  hope  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
nent  that  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  further  ex- 
changes of  views  from  time  to  time  as  required  on 
|;he  effects  of  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  on  mat- 
t  ,ers  which  are  of  deep  mutual  concern  to  our  two 
'jrovernments. 


United  States  Replies 
to  Cuban  Sugar  Offer 

: Press  release  413  dated  June  10 

i  The  Department  of  State  instructed  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  Habana  to  deliver  to  the  Cuban 
government  on  June  10  a  note  in  reply  to  a  cable 
\ent  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  T.  Benson 
\iy  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Fidel  Castro, 
K  which  the  latter  offered  to  sell  to  the  United 
[States  8  million  tons  of  sugar  in  1961  at  £  cents 
I  pound.    The  substance  of  the  note  is  as  follows. 

The  procurement  of  sugar  for  consumption  in 
he  United  States  is  made  through  private  trade 
(shannels,  and  not  through  governmental  agencies, 


under  quotas  established  pursuant  to  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  as  amended.  We  do  not  know  whether 
private  enterprises  would  be  interested  in  enter- 
ing into  purchase  contracts  that  far  in  advance 
for  sugar  not  yet  produced. 

There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
United  States  will  need  as  much  as  8  million  tons 
of  sugar  from  Cuba  in  1961.  Current  total  re- 
quirements of  our  country  are  estimated  at  9,200,- 
000  short  tons,  raw  value.  Of  this,  4,912,000  tons 
are  to  be  supplied  by  domestic  areas,  980,000  by 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  248,000  tons 
by  full  duty  countries.  The  current  quota  from 
Cuba  amounts  to  approximately  3,060,000  tons. 
Our  consumption  appears  to  be  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  about  150,000  tons  per  year. 

Although  the  present  sugar  legislation  extends 
only  through  1960,  the  Executive  Branch  of  this 
Government  could  certainly  not  make  any  recom- 
mendation to  the  United  States  Congress  that  it 
enact  new  legislation  that  would  either  destroy 
the  domestic  sugar  producing  industry  or  prohibit 
imports  from  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba. 


Economic  Discussions  Between 
the  United  States  and  Poland 

Press  release  412  dated  June  10 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Poland  on  June  10  entered  into 
credit  and  sales  arrangements  providing  for  the 
shipment  to  Poland  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities and  poliomyelitis  vaccine.  These  ar- 
rangements will  assist  the  Polish  Government  to 
meet  immediate  requirements  for  certain  essential 
agricultural  products.  They  will  also  permit 
orders  to  be  placed  now  for  deliveries  of  polio- 
myelitis vaccine  to  meet  requirements  this  fall. 
Discussions  will  continue  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Polish  Government  for  additional 
purchases  of  agricultural  commodities,  other  raw 
materials,  and  agricultural  and  industrial  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  in  the  United  States  under 
credit  or  local- currency  sales  arrangements. 

An  amount  of  $44  million  is  provided  for  in  an 
agreement  for  the  sale  to  Poland  of  surplus  agri- 
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cultural  commodities  for  local  currency  (Polish 
zlotys)  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act,  as  amended  (Pub- 
lic Law  480).  In  addition  an  amount  of  $6 
million  will  be  extended  to  Poland  in  the  form 
of  a  line  of  credit,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  480  the  United 
States  will  sell  to  Poland  for  local  currency  wheat, 
animal  feed  grains,  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  pursuant  to  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
export  market  value  of  the  commodities  provided 
for  under  this  agreement,  together  with  trans- 
portation costs  for  products  moved  in  US.  flag 
vessels,  is  $44  million. 

The  US.  Government  will  extend  to  the  Polish 
Government  a  line  of  credit  of  $6  million,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  for  the  purchase  of  poliomyelitis 
vaccine  and  for  the  payment  of  ocean  transpor- 
tation costs  of  the  agricultural  commodities.  The 
credit  will  be  repayable  in  dollars  at  414  percent. 
The  principal  amount  of  the  credit  will  be  amor- 
tized over  a  period  of  20  years,  beginning  in  1964. 

The  agreement  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  together  with 
the  Export- Import  Bank  credit  of  $6  million,  will 
enable  Poland  to  make  the  following  purchases 
in  the  United  States: 


Commodity  Description 

Quantity 
(approximate) 
(metric  tons) 

Export  market 
value  (approxi- 
mate) (million 
dollars) 

Surplus  Agricultural 

Commodities  Agreement 

(Public  Law  480) 

Wheat 

Barley . .                ____.__.. 
Corn     and/or    grain     sor- 
ghums-   . 

200,  000 
200, 000 

11,  500 
1  70,  500 

15,  000 
5,  000 

14.  1 
11.0 

.  6 

Cotton..        ._    .. 

8.  8 

Soybean  oil  and/or  cotton- 
seed oil      .  _    

4.7 

Nonfat  dry  milk.   ..        .    . 

.  8 

Estimated    cost    of   ocean 
transportation 

4.  0 

Export-Import  Bank  Credit 
Poliomyelitis  vaccine 

44.  0 
2.  0 

Estimated    cost   of   ocean 
transportation 

4.0 

6.0 

1  Bales. 
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TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Polish  People's  Republic 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  expanding  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities  between  their  two  countries  in 
a  manner  which  would  not  displace  usual  marketings  of 
the  United  States  of  these  commodities  or  unduly  disrupt 
world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities ; 

Considering  that  the  sale  for  zlotys  of  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  will  assist  in 
achieving  such  an  expansion  of  trade ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  will 
govern  the  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant 
to  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  measures 
which  the  two  Governments  will  take  individually  and 
collectively  in  furthering  the  expansion  of  trade  in  such 
commodities ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLE   I 

Sales  for  Local  Currency 

Subject  to  the  issuance  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  of  purchase  au- 
thorizations, the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  undertakes  to  finance  the  sale  to  purchasers 
authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  of  the  following  agricultural  commodities  pur- 
suant to  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

Commodity  Value 

(million  dollars) 

Wheat    $14.1 

Barley    11.0 

Corn  and/or  grain  sorghums .6 

Cotton    8.8 

Soybean  oil  and/or  cottonseed  oil 4.7 

Nonfat  dry  milk .8 

Ocean    transportation 4.0 

Total $44. 0 

Purchase  authorizations  will  be  issued  not  later  than 
90  calendar  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Agree- 
ment. They  will  include  provisions  related  to  the  pro- 
curement and  delivery  of  commodities,  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deposit  of  the  zlotys  accruing  from 
such  sale,  and  other  relevant  matters. 

ARTICLE  II 
Uses  of  Zlotys 
1.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  zlotys  accru- 
ing to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  consequence  of  the  sales  made  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  will  be  used  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  of  America,  in  accordance  with  Section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  to  help  develop  new  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  under  subsection 
(a)  thereof;  to  finance  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services 
for  other  countries  under  subsection  (d)  thereof;  to  pay 
United  States  obligations  under  subsection  (f)  thereof; 
to  finance  educational  exchange  activities  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  thereof;  to  finance  the  translation,  publication 
and  distribution  of  books  and  periodicals  under  subsec- 
tion (i)  thereof;  and  for  other  expenditures  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  under  subsec- 
tions (k),  (1),  (m),  and  (n)  thereof.  Uses  under  sub- 
sections (k),  (1),  (m),  and  (n)  shall  be  subject  to  legis- 
lative action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

2.  The  zlotys  accruing  under  this  Agreement  shall  be 
expended  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  in  such  manner  and  order  of  priority  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  determine. 
It  is  understood  that,  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  services  for  other  countries,  the  types,  quantities 
and  prices  will  be  subject  to  negotiation  between  the  two 
Governments. 

ARTICLE  III 

Deposit  of  Zlotys 

1.  The  amount  of  zlotys  to  be  deposited  to  the  account 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  the  dollar  sales  value  of  the  commodities  reimbursed 
or  financed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  converted  into  zlotys  at  the  highest  of  any  rate 
of  exchange  (i.e.,  the  largest  number  of  zlotys  per  U.S. 
dollar)  established  by  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  or  any  agency  thereof,  prevailing  on 
the  dates  of  dollar  disbursements  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Such  dollar  sales  value 
shall  include  ocean  freight  and  handling  reimbursed  or 
financed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  this  Agreement  except  that  it  shall  not 
include  any  extra  cost  of  ocean  freight  resulting  from 
a  United  States  requirement  that  the  commodities  be 
transported  on  United  States  flag  vessels. 

2.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  following  pro- 
cedure shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  zlotys  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  this  Agreement. 

(a)  On  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  such  zlotys  to  the 
account  of  the  United  States  they  shall,  at  the  same  rate 
of  exchange  at  which  they  were  deposited,  be  converted 
and  transferred  to  a  special  dollar  denominated  account 
to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Poland. 

(b)  Withdrawals  in  zlotys  from  such  special  dollar 
denominated  account  by  the  United  States  for  uses  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  II  of  this  Agreement  other  than  the 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other  countries  shall  be 
paid  by  the  National  Bank  of  Poland  at  the  highest  of 
any  rate  of  exchange  (i.e.,  the  largest  number  of  zlotys 
per  U.S.  dollar)   established  by  the  Government  of  the 
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Polish  People's  Republic  or  any  agency  thereof,  prevailing 
on  the  date  of  the  withdrawal,  provided  that  if  such  rate 
is  more  appreciated  than  the  rate  at  which  zlotys  were 
deposited  under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  the  rate  in 
paragraph  1  shall  apply. 

(c)  Payment  for  purchases  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  countries  referred  to  in  Article  II  of  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  made  by  reducing  the  balance  in  the  dol- 
lar denominated  account  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  dol- 
lar prices  of  such  purchases  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
Governments. 

(d)  If  any  unused  balance  remains  in  such  special 
dollar  denominated  account  on  and  after  June  1,  1964, 
the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  agrees 
that  if  the  United  States  Government  shall  so  elect,  the 
National  Bank  of  Poland  will  sell  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $1,690,000  in  dollar  ex- 
change annually,  beginning  on  June  1,  1964,  and  on  each 
succeeding  June  1,  such  dollar  exchange  to  be  paid  for 
by  reducing  the  balance  in  the  dollar  denominated  ac- 
count by  the  same  amount. 

ARTICLE  IV 

General   Undertakings 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
agrees  that  it  will  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent 
the  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries,  or  the  use 
for  other  than  domestic  purposes  (except  where  such  re- 
sale, transshipment  or  use  is  specifically  approved  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America),  of  the 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  purchased  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  and  to  assure  that  the 
purchase  of  such  commodities  does  not  result  in  increased 
availability  of  these  or  like  commodities  for  export  to 
other  countries. 

2.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  they  will  take  rea- 
sonable precaution  to  assure  that  sales  or  purchases  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  displace  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  these  commodities. 

ARTICLE  V 
Consultation 
The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  Agreement  or  to  the  operation  of  ar- 
rangements carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Entry  into  Force 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signature. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  representatives, 
duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  the  present 
Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  in  the  English  and 
Polish  languages  this  tenth  day  of  June,  1959. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

W.  T.  M.  Beale 
For  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic : 

Tadeusz  Lychowski 
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Austria    Establishes    Fund    To   Settle 
War  Claims  of  Political  Persecutees 

Press  release  387  dated  June  3 

The  Governments  of  Austria  and  the  United 
States  exchanged  notes  on  May  30 1  regarding  the 
establishment  by  Austria  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Settlement  of  Certain  Property  Losses  of  Politi- 
cal Persecutees  (Fond  zur  Abgeltung  gewisser 
Vermoegensverluste  politisch  Verfolgter).  The 
fund  will  have  a  capital  in  the  equivalent  amount 
of  $6  million  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  per- 
sons who  were  subject  to  racial,  religious,  or  polit- 
ical persecution  in  Austria  from  March  13,  1938, 
to  May  8,  1945,  and  whose  bank  accounts,  secu- 
rities, mortgages,  or  money  were  the  subject  of 
forced  transfers  or  were  confiscated  by  Nazi  au- 
thorities. The  fund  will  also  settle  claims  of  per- 
secutees as  defined  above  for  their  payments  of  the 
discriminatory  taxes  known  as  Reichsfluchtsteuer 
and  Suehneleistung  der  Juden  (JUVA).  The 
Austrian  Government  will  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  approximately  $600,000  to  pay 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  fund.  The 
fund  will  be  exempt  from  Austrian  taxes,  and  pay- 
ments from  the  fund  will  not  constitute  income 
on  which  the  recipients  are  liable  for  Austrian 
taxes. 

All  persecutees  who  sustained  losses  in  the 
above-enumerated  categories  are  entitled  to  file 
claims  regardless  of  their  present  residence. 
Claim  forms  will  be  available  at  the  Austrian 
Embassy,  2343  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  or  at  the  nearest  Austrian  consulate 
after  the  enactment  of  Austrian  legislation  im- 
plementing the  agreement.  Austrian  consulates 
are  located  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas, 
Miami,  Atlanta,  and  Cleveland,  and  inquiries  for 
further  information  should  be  directed  to  Aus- 
trian representatives. 

Pension  and  Insurance  Policy  Claims 

Claimants  who  were  subject  to  racial,  religious, 
or  political  persecution  in  Austria  from  March 
13,  1938,  to  May  8, 1945,  and  whose  pension  rights 
or  insurance  policies  were  confiscated  in  Austria 
are  reminded  of  the  method  of  filing  claims  re- 
ferred   to    in    the    Department's    press  release 


568  of  September  29,  1958.2  The  deadline  for 
the  filing  of  insurance  policy  claims  is  June  30, 
1959. 

Certain  Agricultural  Property 

The  Austrian  Government  has  agreed  to  submit 
legislation  to  the  Austrian  Parliament  which  will 
provide  adequate  compensation  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  23,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Third  Aus- 
trian Restitution  Law  to  those  claimants  under 
that  section  of  the  law  who  have  not  accepted 
other  settlements  of  their  claims  for  certain  agri- 
cultural property  and  who  were  subject  to  racial, 
religious,  or  political  persecution  in  Austria  from 
March  13, 1938,  to  May  8, 1945. 


Compensation  for  Confiscated  Furniture  and  Certain 
Other  Personal  Property 

The  Austrian  Government  has  enacted  an 
amendment  (Austrian  Federal  Law  99  of  March  : 
18,  1959)  to  the  War  and  Persecution  Property  ! 
Damage  Law  (Austrian  Federal  Law  127  of 
1958),  which  was  referred  to  in  Department  of 
State  press  release  568  of  September  29,  1958. 
The  amendment  in  effect  increases  the  amounts 
which  are  to  be  awarded  to  certain  claimants  re- 
siding abroad  for  confiscated  furniture  and  cer- 
tain other  personal  property.  Official  forms  for 
the  filing  of  claims  under  the  basic  law,  which 
were  to  have  been  available  in  1958  at  the  Austrian 
Embassy  at  Washington  and  at  Austrian  con- 
sulates in  the  United  States,  were  not  distributed 
pending  the  enactment  of  the  1959  amendment. 
The  deadline  for  the  filing  of  claims  has  been  ex- 
tended from  June  30,  1959,  to  December  31,  1959. 
Copies  of  these  official  forms,  which  must  accom- 
pany claims,  are  now  available  at  the  Austrian 
Embassy  or  at  Austrian  consulates.  The  forms 
contain  detailed  information  and  instructions 
concerning  the  filing  of  claims  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  War  and  Persecution  Property 
Damage  Law,  and  inquiries  for  further  informa- 
tion should  be  directed  to  Austrian  representa- 
tives. 

Extension  of  the  Time  Limits  for  Filing  of  Claims 
for  Restitution  of  Heirless  or  Unclaimed  Expropri- 
ated Property 

The  Austrian  Government  has  agreed  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  extend  the  time  limit  for 


1  Not  printed. 
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claimants  who  were  subject  to  racial,  religious,  or 
political  persecution  in  Austria  from  March  13, 
1938,  to  May  8,  1945,  and  who  failed  to  file  a 
restitution  claim  within  the  time  limits  provided 
in  Austrian  restitution  laws  for  the  restitution  of 
property,  legal  rights,  and  interests  which  are  now 
considered  in  Austria  to  be  heirless  or  unclaimed 
expropriated  property.  These  claimants  will  then 
be  able  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  their  claims,  as 
provided  for  in  Austrian  restitution  laws,  pro- 
viding such  claims  are  filed  within  3  months  after 
receipt  by  a  claimant  of  a  request  to  file  a  claim  or 


in  other  cases  within  1  year  after  the  enactment 
of  the  pertinent  Austrian  legislation. 


The  Department  of  State  is  not  in  a  position  to 
be  of  assistance  in  preparation  or  filing  of  in- 
dividual claims.  Such  claims  are  a  private  matter 
between  the  claimant  and  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tria and  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  claimant. 
Accordingly,  any  inquiries  regarding  specific  cases 
should  be  addressed  to  the  competent  Austrian 
offices  referred  to  above. 


Measurement  of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Sea 


by  G.  Etzel  Pearcy 
The  Geographer 


The  territorial  sea  of  any  state  is  an  offshore 
zone  measured  from  the  coast.  Over  it  sover- 
eignty of  the  state  is  complete,  although  ships  of 
other  states  are  normally  accorded  the  right  of 
innocent  passage.  The  United  States  tradition- 
ally recognizes  a  zone  of  3  nautical  miles  in 
breadth,  giving  it  a  territorial  sea  slightly  larger 
than  the  combined  areas  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey.1 

The  actual  area  is  of  no  great  significance.  In 
fact,  a  small  territorial  sea  supports  the  freedom- 
of-the-seas  concept  by  limiting  the  extent  of  off- 
shore sovereignty.  On  the  other  hand,  definite 
knowledge  as  to  whether  any  given  offshore  point 
lies  in  or  beyond  the  territorial  sea  may  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  United  States,  as  in  the 
case  of  unwarranted  action  on  the  part  of  a  ship 
flying  a  flag  of  another  state.  A  mile,  or  even  a 
few  yards,  may  mean  the  difference  between  a  rou- 
tine maritime  operation  and  an  unfortunate 
incident. 

In  the  same  vein,  fishing  rights  within  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  are  restricted  to  the  coastal  state, 


1  The  total  area  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  continental 
Jnited  States,  excluding  Alaska,  amounts  to  17,321  square 
lautical  miles,  or  23,023  square  statute  miles. 
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whereas  beyond  it  the  general  principle  of  free- 
dom of  fishing  appertains.  There  is  mounting  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  certain  states  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  zone  beyond  and  contiguous  to  the 
territorial  sea  in  which  the  coastal  state  would 
have  exclusive  fishing  rights.  International  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  concept,  or  some  variation  on 
it,  depends  upon  action  at  a  future  law-of-the- 
sea  conference. 

In  order  to  have  the  territorial  sea  charted  as 
exactly  3  miles  in  breadth  at  any  point  along  the 
coast,  the  following  rule  must  be  observed :  Every 
point  on  the  outer  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  must 
be  plotted  precisely  3  nautical  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  on  the  coast  along  which  it  is  meas- 
ured. Such  a  rule  not  only  provides  a  sound  base 
for  delineating  a  geometrically  perfect  territorial 
sea  but  has  practical  application  as  well.  For 
example,  it  fulfills  the  requirements  of  any  ship's 
captain  who  wants  to  know  his  position.  By  de- 
termining the  distance  of  the  ship  from  the  coast, 
he  can  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  is  in  the  ter- 
ritorial sea.  Any  other  method  of  plotting  the 
line  denoting  the  outer  limit  of  the  territorial  sea 
would  not  meet  the  requirement  of  having  every 
point  on  the  line  exactly  3  miles  from  the  closest 
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Figure  1 

coastal  point.  For  example,  a  line  parallel  to  the 
coast,  or  one  made  up  of  segments  measured  from 
selected  coastal  points,  includes  irregularities  that 
depart  from  a  zonal  breadth  of  3  miles. 

The  outer  limit  of  the  territorial  sea,  following 
the  above  rule,  can  be  marked  on  a  chart  by  con- 
structing an  envelope  of  arcs  of  circles,  as  illus- 
trated in  figure  1.  Arcs  of  circles  with  radii  of  3 
miles  are  swung  from  every  point  along  the  coast 
in  order  to  project  the  outermost  limit  as  far  sea- 
ward as  possible.  In  this  way  every  point  on  the 
line  denoting  this  limit  is  neither  more  than  nor 
less  than  3  miles  from  the  closest  coastal  point. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  formula  for  de- 
lineating the  territorial  sea  would  be  relatively 
simple,  with  the  coast  itself  serving  as  the  base- 
line from  which  to  measure.  To  a  degree  this 
concept  is  true,  for  the  low-tide  line  along  the  coast 
as  shown  on  official  large-scale  hydrographic 
charts  of  the  coastal  state  is  recognized  in  inter- 
national law  as  constituting  the  normal  baseline. 
In  order  to  fully  explore  the  cartographic  prob- 
lems of  the  coast,  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  was  plotted  by  the  author.  In  all  cases 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  charts  served  ad- 
mirably for  the  purpose.  A  scale  of  1 :  80,000  was 
used  for  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  on  which  3 
nautical  miles  are  represented  by  a  distance  of 


2.7  inches.  For  the  Pacific  coast  the  largest  scale 
available  for  complete  coverage  was  approxi- 
mately 1 :  180,000,  which  likewise  permits  careful 
consideration  of  coastal  configuration.2 

The  complex  configuration  of  coastlines  may  in 
places  make  most  difficult  the  measurement  from 
a  point  on  the  shore  to  one  3  miles  out.  Shore- 
line indentations,  mouths  of  rivers,  bays,  islands, 
isles,  shoals,  reefs,  and  other  natural  coastal  fea- 
tures create  problems  awkward  to  resolve  by 
formula.  In  addition,  manmade  features  such  as 
breakwaters,  piers,  and  other  harbor  installations 
may  modify  the  exact  placement  of  a  baseline 
from  which  to  measure  the  territorial  sea.  When 
important  issues  are  at  stake,  such  as  whether  or 
not  a  high-seas  passage  between  the  mainland 
coast  and  an  island  is  pinched  off  by  the  terri- 
torial sea,  the  precise  determination  of  a  baseline 
is  of  international  concern. 

Where  a  coastline  is  broken  by  water  inlets  or 
outlets,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  a  geometric 
baseline,  for  there  is  no  actual  shore  from  which 
to  measure  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.  A 
river  emptying  into  the  ocean  is  a  commonplace 
example  of  a  break  in  the  coastline.  Here  a 
straight  line  extending  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  referred  to  as  a  "closure,"  provides  the  link 
necessary  for  a  continuous  coastal  baseline.  Also, 
island  complexes  may  in  places  require  straight 
baselines,  or  closures,  to  be  drawn  across  inter- 
vening bodies  of  water. 

Figures  2  to  9  should  prove  helpful  in  illustrat- 
ing principles  involved  in  establishing  any  base- 
line other  than  along  the  low-water  mark  of  the 
coast  itself.  These  principles  are  drawn  from  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone  as  adopted  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  at  Geneva,  April  27, 1958.3 

Construction  of  the  Baseline 

In  order  to  distinguish  a  bay  from  a  mere  cur- 
vature of  the  coastline,  the  semicircle  test  is  made, 
first  by  drawing  a  straight  line  between  the  nat- 
ural entrance  points  of  the  indentation.  The 
water  thus  closed  off  forms  a  bay  if  its  area  is  as 
large  as,  or  larger  than,  that  of  a  semicircle  the 


"The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  charts  used  in 
measuring  the  territorial  sea  were  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  1200  series;  Pacific  coast,  in  the  5000  series.  A 
total  of  89  charts  were  utilized. 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1958,  p.  1111. 
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diameter  of  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  closing 
line.  In  figure  2  the  upper  indentation  qualifies 
as  a  bay;  the  lower  one  does  not.  Monterey  Bay 
along  the  coast  of  California  is  an  example  of  a 
test  case.  At  first  sight  this  indentation  appears 
to  be  no  more  than  a  concave  coastline,  but  be- 
cause of  the  northward  projection  of  Point  Pinos 
at  the  southern  entrance  point  the  water  within 
Monterey  Bay  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  semicircle 
test. 

The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 

Contiguous  Zone  limits  the  entrance  of  any  bay 

to  not  more  than  24  nautical  miles.    In  event  that 

the  distance  between  the  natural  entrance  points 

of  a  bay  exceeds  that  distance,  a  straight  baseline 

of  24  miles  is  drawn  within  the  bay  in  such  a  way 

[as  to  enclose  the  maximum  water  area  that  is 

-possible  with  a  line  of  that  length.     Figure  3 

illustrates  the  principle  diagrammatically.     The 

rule  has  practical  application  in  Florida,  where 

m  closing  line  24  miles  in  length  extends  from  East 

Oape  to  Vaca  Key  to  close  off  the  maximum 

amount  of  water  between  the  coast  of  Florida  and 

"he  chain  of  keys  curving  south  and  east. 

Bays,  because  of  the  placement  of  islands  in 
:he  vicinity  of  their  entrances,  may  have  several 
channels  of  ingress.     Under  such  circumstances 


an  individual  closing  line  is  drawn  across  each 
entrance.  To  be  identified  as  a  bay,  the  area  of 
water  thus  closed  off  must  be  as  large  as,  or  larger 
than,  that  of  a  semicircle  the  diameter  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  the  individual  closing 
lines.  A  bay  with  islands  which  give  it  five  en- 
trances is  shown  in  figure  4.  Situations  of  this 
kind  abound  along  some  portions  of  the  coast. 
The  one  of  most  impressive  dimensions  is  Missis- 
sippi Sound,  partially  closed  off  by  a  series  of 
sandy  islands. 

Islands  have  their  own  territorial  seas,  which 
may  or  may  not  coalesce  with  the  territorial  sea 
of  the  mainland,  as  illustrated  in  figure  5.  Is- 
lands within  6  miles  of  each  other  have  terri- 
torial seas  which  of  necessity  overlap  and  in 
steppingstone  fashion  may  extend  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state  over  distances  far  beyond  the  main- 
land coast.  This  situation  is  true  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  where  the  territorial  sea  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  coalesces  with  that  of  the  mainland 
as  well  as  with  that  of  Nantucket  Island.  As  a 
result  territorial  waters  extend  some  30  miles  sea- 
ward from  the  Massachusetts  coast  opposite 
Martha's  Vineyard.  In  contrast,  the  channel  is- 
lands, off  the  coast  of  southern  California  (Cata- 
lina,  San  Clemente,  Santa  Rosa),  are  too  distant 
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from  the  coast  for  their  territorial  seas  to  merge 
with  that  of  the  mainland.  Likewise,  Block  Is- 
land, off  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island,  is  more  than 
6  miles  from  the  nearest  land  along  the  New 
England  coast. 

"Low-tide  elevation"  is  a  term  referring  col- 
lectively to  shoals,  reefs,  and  drying  rocks — off- 
shore features  which  are  exposed  at  low  tide  but 
submerged  at  high  tide.  Such  features  are  not 
entitled  to  territorial  seas  of  their  own.  How- 
ever, if  a  low-tide  elevation  lies  within  or  par- 
tially within  a  territorial  sea  of  the  mainland  or 
an  island,  its  low-water  line  may  be  used  as  a 
baseline  for  measuring  the  breadth  of  that  sea. 
Figure  6  shows  the  distinction  between  low-tide 
elevations  which  have  no  effect  on  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea  and  those  which  do.  Few  areas 
along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  have  low-tide 
elevations  which  enlarge  the  territorial  sea  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  Rocks  off  the  shores  of 
Maine  account  for  most  instances  where  they  do 
exist. 

Wherever  a  river  or  stream  empties  into  the 
sea,  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  baseline  across  its 
mouth.  But  in  the  case  of  a  delta  it  may  be 
necessary  to  construct  many  closures.  A  classic 
example  of  such  a  situation  is  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  Louisiana,  where  distribu- 
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taries  by  the  dozens  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. Figure  7  shows  a  small  segment  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  where  numerous  closures  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  baseline.  Any  given  distribu- 
tary has  its  own  closure  unless  it  empties  into  a 
body  of  internal  water  lying  landward  from  the 
baseline.  If  the  mouth  of  a  river  forms  an  es- 
tuary, the  same  rule  for  drawing  a  closing  line 
across  its  natural  entrance  applies  as  for  a  bay. 

The  outermost  of  certain  permanent  installa- 
tions associated  with  port  facilities  are  construed 
as  parts  of  baselines,  and  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  is  measured  from  them.  Piers  and 
breakwaters  are  the  most  common  examples. 
They  must  be  connected  with  the  shore  itself 
or  an  installation  on  the  shore.  Only  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  do  harborworks  of  this  type 
push  the  baseline  seaward  more  than  the  length 
of  a  pier.  A  breakwater  extending  into  the  sea 
in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  a  shallow  coastal 
indentation  from  winds  and  rough  waters  would 
be  a  case  in  point.  More  commonly  the  effect  is 
minor,  as  at  the  entrance  of  San  Diego  Bay 
where  a  short  breakwater  is  not  reflected  in  the 
outer  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  (figure  8). 
Buoys,  lights  attached  to  underwater  rocks,  or 
other  devices  for  maritime  safety  do  not  affect 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.    Bridges  along 
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the  periphery  of  a  coast,  such  as  those  connecting 
the  keys  on  U.S.  Highway  No.  1  between  Miami 
and  Key  "West,  are  not  covered  by  a  law-of-the- 
sea  convention,  but  only  in  rare  situations  would 
they  materially  affect  the  baseline. 

Actual  situations  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  frequently  fail  to  conform  to  the  simpli- 
fied examples  discussed  and  illustrated  above.  A 
highly  irregular  coastline  with  numerous  off- 
shore islands  may  call  for  a  baseline  involving  a 
combination  of  rules  that  are  difficult  to  apply. 
For  example,  what  placement  must  an  island 
have  with  respect  to  the  entrance  of  a  bay  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  perimeter  of  that  bay  ? 
The  diagram  in  figure  9  represents  a  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Maine  where  islands  and  bays  must  be 
taken  into  account  jointly  in  establishing  a  base- 
i  line.  The  resulting  baseline  along  a  coast  of  this 
type  is  usually  a  succession  of  straight  closing 
'lines  alternating  with  stretches  of  the  shoreline 
itself. 

Ratios  off  Baseline  to  Territorial  Sea 

If  the   coast   were  to  extend   as  a  perfectly 

straight  line  for  a  mile,  there  would  be  adjacent 

j  to  it  a  territorial  sea  comprising  3  square  miles. 

It  follows  that  in  such  an  instance  the  ratio  of 

the  length  of  the  baseline  to  the  area  of  the  terri- 
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torial  sea  would  be  1:3.  This  situation  is  ap- 
proximated along  many  stretches  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  For  example,  in  Florida,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  Eiver  (water 
entrance  to  Jacksonville)  and  Miami,  the  coast 
runs  for  280  nautical  miles  without  any  but  the 
most  minor  irregularities  other  than  the  bulge  at 
Cape  Canaveral.  Here  the  ratio  between  the 
baseline  and  the  territorial  sea  departs  but  slightly 
from  a  l-to-3  ratio. 

Offshore  islands  tend  to  increase  the  area  of 
the  territorial  sea  out  of  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  baseline  along  the  mainland  coast.  A  ra- 
tio of  1:4,  1:5,  or  even  higher  is  possible  given 
certain  insular  patterns.  Islands  that  in  step- 
pingstone  fashion  extend  territorial  waters  sea- 
ward, either  as  continuous  areas  or  with  breaks, 
are  most  effective  in  increasing  the  ratio.  The 
large  area  of  the  territorial  sea  in  relation  to 
coastal  distance  is  readily  apparent  in  figure  10. 

It  is  less  common  to  find  ratios  lower  than  1 : 3 
between  baselines  and  the  territorial  sea.  Only 
under  exceptional  circumstances  do  they  run  be- 
low 1 : 2.75.  The  most  common  incidence  of  a 
ratio  less  than  1 :  3  is  a  moderately  irregular  coast 
with  no  offshore  islands.  The  outer  limit  of  the 
territorial  sea  along  such  a  coast  is  more  regular 
than  the  baseline  itself.    The  complexities  of  the 
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baseline  thus  become  less  and  less  evident  as  one 
measures  distance  seaward  through  the  territorial 
sea,  resulting  in  less  area  along  the  outer  margin 
than  along  the  shoreline  itself.  A  coastal  situa- 
tion illustrating  a  low  ratio  appears  in  figure  11, 
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though  the  diminished  area  of  the  territorial  sea 
is  hardly  apparent  to  the  eye.  A  highly  irregu- 
lar coast  would  normally  be  less  likely  to  reduce 
the  ratio,  for  the  straight  lines  needed  to  close 
off  deep  indentations  (legal  bays)  would  tend  to 
straighten  the  overall  trend  of  the  baseline. 

A  breakdown  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  by  States  (excluding 
Alaska)  gives  a  better  idea  of  coastline  types  and 
their  effect  on  offshore  measurement.4  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  presents  the  length  of  the  base- 
line along  each  State  as  well  as  the  area  of  the 
resulting  territorial  sea — statistical  data  pertinent 
to  compilation  of  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  j 
latter : 

The  U.S.  Territorial  Sea 
(by  States) 

Length  of      Area        Ratio1 
baseline 

[Hautical      [Nautical 
miles]  square 

State  miles] 

Maine 232.  75  1, 015.  6  1 :  4.  363 

New  Hampshire 14.  00  51.  8  1 :  3.  700  \ 

Massachusetts 205.  00  952.  5  1 :  4.  646  ' 

Rhode  Island 43.  50  193.  0  1:4.  437 

Connecticut   7.00  18.2  1:2.614 

New  York 114.  00  342.  2  1 :  3.  001 

New  Jersey 121.  00  361.  8  1:2.  990 

Delaware   26.  00  75.  9  1 :  2.  919 

Maryland   27.25  83.0  1:3.046 

Virginia 106. 75  309. 7  1:2. 901 

North  Carolina 287.  75  856.  2  1:2. 975 

South  Carolina 176.75  525.6  1:2.974 

Georgia  99.50  289.3  1:2.908 

Florida   1,  207.  75  4,  124.  0  1:3.  415 

Alabama 43.00  143.8  1:3.344 

Mississippi  41.75  122.1  1:2.925 

Louisiana 442.  75  1,  751.  8  1:3. 957 

Texas 338. 75  991.  8  1:2. 928 

California 847. 25  3, 638.  3  1:4.  294 

Oregon 286. 50  944. 5  1:3. 297 

Washington 158. 75  529.  7  1:3. 337 

United  States 4,  827.  75    17,  320.  8    1:3.  586 

1  Ratio  of  the  length  of  the  baseline  in  miles  to  the  area 
of  the  territorial  sea  in  square  miles. 

It  can  be  noted  that  among  the  States  the  base* 
line-to-territorial-sea  ratio  of  Florida  most  nearly 
approaches  that  of  the  United  States  average — 
1 :  3.415  as  compared  to  1 :  3.586.  The  smooth  east 
coast  and  irregular  west  coast  of  that  State  pull 
down  the  ratio,  while  the  numerous  keys  in  the 


4  In  order  to  apportion  the  territorial  sea  among  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  each  interstate  boundary 
was  projected  seaward  as  a  median  line,  every  point  of 
which  is  equidistant  from  the  nearest  points  on  the  base- 
lines of  each  of  the  two  States  concerned.  The  same 
method  was  used  in  distinguishing  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States  from  that  of  Canada  and  that  of 
Mexico. 
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extreme  south  have  the  opposite  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  area  of  the  territorial  sea  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  baseline. 

Ten  States  have  coastal  baselines  sufficiently 
regular  to  register  a  ratio  between  1 : 2.900  and 
1 : 3.100.    New  York  State  with  a  ratio  of  1 :  3.001 

;  has  what  appears  to  be  the  most  regular  of  all. 
The  nearly  straight  southern  shoreline  of  Long 
Island  plus  the  straight-line  closure  of  New  York 
Harbor  prevent  much  deviation  from  a  symmetri- 
cal 1 : 3  ratio. 

Massachusetts,  largely  because  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  is  the  State  with  the 

I  highest  ratio — 1 : 4.646.  The  channel  islands  off 
the  coast  of  California,  including  Catalina,  give 

La  high  ratio  to  that  State  also — 1 : 4.294.     Con- 

i  versely,  Connecticut,  with  the  lowest  ratio  of  the 

I  21  States,  earns  it  by  a  baseline  virtually  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  neighboring  Rhode  Island.    A 

j  block  of  the  territorial  sea  must  be  divided  be- 
tween  the   two    States   to   prevent   overlapping, 

'Connecticut  thus  losing  a  triangular  segment  of 
what  would  normally  be  attributed  to  it. 

Coastline  Measurement 

From  the  above  discussion  and  examples  it  is 
Levident  that  irregularity  of  a  coastline  in  itself 
Idoes  not  imply  an  irregular  baseline.    Bays,  estu- 
[aries,  sounds,  lagoons,  and  other  coastal  inden- 
tations in  most  instances  insure  use  of  a  straight 
fbaseline    segment   to   close   off    internal    waters, 
:  which  by  international  law  are  not  a  part  of  the 
tjterritorial   sea.     For  example,   Cape  Cod  Bay, 
tLong  Island  Sound,  Delaware  Bay,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Pamlico  Sound,  Galveston  Bay,  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  bodies 
)f  water  falling  into  this  category.    Thus,  measur- 
ing the  territorial  sea  from  a  baseline  closing  off 
iiternal  waters  gives  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
|;hore  itself  were  a  perfectly  straight  line.     In 
'x>th   instances  the  ratio  of  coastal   distance  to 
*|ivater  area  is  1 :  3. 

The  length  of  the  baseline  along  the  coast  of 
| he  United  States,  as  discussed  above,  may  differ 
peatly  from  coastal  measurements  computed  by 
'.he  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  actual 
measuring  technique  through  the  use  of  charts 
jlepends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  detail  re- 
quired. For  examples,  the  general  coastline  dis- 
tance comes  to  only  a  fraction  of  that  obtained 
Irom  measuring  the  tidal  shoreline  on  a  large- 


scale  chart.  Coastlines  of  islands  may  also  add 
considerably  to  the  total  distance.  The  linear 
values  given  in  the  table  showing  the  U.S.  terri- 
torial sea  by  States  approximate  the  general  coast- 
line distance. 

For  a  comparison  of  various  coastal  measure- 
ments the  following  tabulation  is  given  for  the 
United  States  (total  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts)  and  for  three  individual  States. 
Of  the  three  States,  Maine  was  selected  as  a  State 
with  a  highly  irregular  coast;  Maryland  was 
selected  for  its  short  coastline  and  at  the  same 
time  large  area  of  internal  water;  and  Oregon 
was  selected  because  of  a  lack  of  major  indenta- 
tions along  the  coast. 


COMPABATIVE  TABLE  OF  COASTLINE  DISTANCES  1 

Basis  of  measurement 


United  Mary- 

States    Maine    land  Oregon 


Baseline 4, 828  233  27  286 

General  coastline  distance-    4, 198  198  27  257 

General  tidal  shoreline 11, 169  586  392  271 

Detailed  tidal  shoreline 46,  558  3,  017  2,  767  1,  223 

1  Summary  explanation  of  measuring  techniques :  All 
distances  on  table  given  in  nautical  miles.  Baseline  dis- 
tances were  measured  by  recording  instrument  on  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  chart  series  at  largest  avail- 
able scales.  Other  distances  were  taken  from  C.&G.S. 
documents,  with  comments,  as  follows:  (1)  general 
coastline  distance  measured  in  units  of  30  minutes  on 
maps  at  a  scale  of  1 : 1.200.000,  (2)  general  tidal  shoreline 
measured  in  units  of  3  statute  miles  on  maps  at  scales  of 
1 :  200.000  and  1 :  400.000  where  available,  (3)  detailed 
tidal  shoreline,  including  islands,  obtained  by  recording 
measure  on  largest  available  charts. 

From  the  above  discussion  and  table  on  coastal 
measurement  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  terms 
"baseline,"  "coastline,"  and  "shoreline,"  despite 
their  interrelationship,  are  not  interchangeable. 
While  the  latter  two  have  physical  connotations, 
the  first  of  these  terms  may  be  physical,  geometri- 
cal, or  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  matters  of 
the  law  of  the  sea,  "baseline"  has  a  special  legal 
meaning. 

Breadth  of  the  Territorial  Sea 

There  is  much  discussion  throughout  the  world 
relative  to  a  territorial  sea  with  a  breadth  greater 
than  3  miles.  Some  states,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Panama, 
have  unilaterally  made  such  claims,  though  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  them  as  conform- 
ing to  international  law.  In  March  or  April  1960 
a  United  Nations  conference  is  scheduled  to  con- 
vene at  Geneva  in  an  effort  to  settle,  among  other 
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issues,  a  territorial  sea  with  a  breadth  acceptable 
to  all  states.5 

The  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  would 
be  materially  affected  if,  for  example,  6  miles 
should  become  the  established  breadth.  The  base- 
line would  remain  consistent  under  such  a  circum- 
stance, but  the  outer  limit  of  the  territorial  sea 
would  extend  twice  as  far  seaward  as  it  now  does. 
However,  the  area  of  the  enlarged  offshore  zone, 
though  6  miles  in  breadth,  would  not  necessarily 
be  multiplied  by  exactly  2.  Depending  upon  the 
configuration  of  the  coast  and  the  placement  of 
offshore  islands,  the  area  of  a  6-mile  territorial 
sea  could  be  either  less  than  double  or  more  than 
double  that  of  a  3-mile  sea.  Islands  would  tend 
to  increase  the  area  of  a  6-mile  territorial  sea  out 
of  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  baseline. 

Figure  12  illustrates  a  situation  in  which  the 
augmentation  of  the  territorial  sea  from  a  breadth 
of  3  miles  to  one  of  6  miles  more  than  doubles  the 
area.  For  example,  it  is  a  simple  problem  in 
geometry  to  calculate  that  a  small  island  may 
double  the  breadth  of  its  territorial  sea  and 
thereby  quadruple  the  area  of  that  sea. 

In  some  situations  the  addition  of  a  second  3- 
mile  zone  to  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 


'  For  background,  see  Buixetin  of  Jan.  12,  1959,  p.  64. 
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would  fall  short  of  doubling  the  area.  An  irregu- 
lar coastline  facing  the  open  ocean,  but  with  no 
offshore  islands,  serves  as  a  baseline  from  which 
measurements  register  less  and  less  distortion  as 
they  extend  seaward.  Thus,  the  outer  limit  of  a 
3-mile  zone  is  less  irregular  than  the  baseline  it- 
self. In  turn,  the  outer  limit  of  a  6-mile  zone  is  ; 
still  less  irregular.  The  less  the  distortion,  the 
more  reduced  the  area,  as  has  already  been  illus- 
trated in  figure  11.  Here  is  a  situation  where 
the  outer  3-mile  zone  of  the  territorial  sea  is 
smaller  than  the  inner  one.  However,  any  such 
differences  are  relatively  insignificant  and  amount 
to  square  yards  rather  than  square  miles  or  ap- 
preciable fractions  of  square  miles  for  any  given 
mile  of  baseline. 

The  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  3  miles 
in  breadth,  was  measured  as  comprising  17,320.8 
square  miles  (nautical)  of  water  surface.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  6-mile  zone  would  cover  an  area 
of  approximately  37,480  square  miles.6  Area, 
however,  is  far  from  the  major  criterion  in  differ- 
entiating between  a  3-mile  and  a  6-mile  territorial 


'  To  arrive  at  this  figure,  the  factor  of  irregularity  as  : 
generally    reflected    in    the    baseline-to-area    ratio    was 
carried   into   a   second  3-mile   zone.     This  method  was 
adopted  since  islands  are  largely  responsible  for  ratios 
exceeding  the  normal  1 :  3. 
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sea.  Of  greater  import  is  the  relation  between 
the  territorial  sea  and  the  high  seas  at  critical 
points,  such  as  straits,  channels,  and  other  narrow 
water  passages  where  a  very  few  miles  may  close 
off  or  open  up  a  high-seas  route.  In  event  of  a 
6-mile  territorial  sea,  Block  Island  off  the  coast 
of  Rhode  Island  would  not  be  separated  from 
the  mainland  coast  by  high  seas.  Off  the  coast 
of  California  the  territorial  sea  of  some  of  the 
channel  islands  would  coalesce  with  that  of  the 
mainland,  and  Santa  Barbara  Channel  would  no 
longer  be  traversed  by  a  passage  of  high  seas. 

The  Straight  Baseline 

The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone  permits  the  use  of  straight  base- 
lines 7  along  a  coast  which  is  "deeply  indented  and 
cut  into,  or  if  there  is  a  fringe  of  islands  along 
the  coast  in  its  immediate  vicinity."  Such  a  line 
may  be  drawn  along  the  outer  perimeter  of 
promontories  and  islands  making  up  an  irregular 
shoreline  or  coastal  archipelago.  All  waters  land- 
ward from  the  line  are  identified  as  internal. 
Just  where  this  type  of  situation  exists  is  diffi- 
;cult  to  ascertain  objectively,  but  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way constitutes  a  clear-cut  example,8  as  does  that 
of  the  archipelago  along  the  southeast  coast  of 
Alaska. 

Along  the  coasts  of  the  continental  United 
States — again  excluding  Alaska — no  situation  ap- 
pears to  exist  which  could  be  construed  as  requir- 
ing the  use  of  a  straight  baseline.  However,  three 
coastal  areas  are  sufficiently  complex  to  give  pause 
to  a  consideration  of  the  use  of  this  method.  Most 
pronounced  of  the  three  areas  is  the  "rockbound" 
coast  of  Maine  north  of  Portland,  where  the 
shoreline  is  fractured  by  penetrating  arms  of  the 
[3ea.  Less  spectacular,  the  Florida  Keys  and 
jMississippi  Delta  make  up  two  very  irregular 


'  The  term  "straight  baseline"  used  to  denote  a  method 
jof  drawing  a  baseline  seaward  from  the  coast  is  the  same 
as  that  which  may  be  used  to  denote  a  closing  line  across 
i  bay  or  river  mouth.  Hence  there  may  be  room  for 
Confusion  unless  the  term  is  used  in  context. 
j  *  A  test  case  in  international  law  supported  the  use  of 
'the  straight  baseline  in  the  1951  ruling  of  the  Inter- 
joational  Court  of  Justice  in  the  Fisheries  case  (United 
•Kingdom  v.  Norway),  I.C.J.  Reports,  Dec.  18,  1951. 
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Figure  12 

coastal  patterns.  Nevertheless,  in  all  three  cases 
the  use  of  closing  lines  across  the  entrances  to 
bays  or  other  bodies  of  internal  waters  at  frequent 
intervals  already  carries  the  baseline  seaward 
from  the  shoreline  itself.  The  establishment  of 
a  straight  baseline  would  therefore  only  be  a 
further  step  in  this  same  direction,  which,  in 
many  instances,  would  at  most  increase  the  area 
of  internal  waters  by  modest  amounts. 

Importance  of  Delineation 

The  traditional  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States,  though  insuring  a  zone  of  offshore  sov- 
ereignty, is  at  the  same  time  consistent  with  a 
policy  of  world  trade  and  a  free  interchange  of 
goods  and  ideas.  Limitation  of  this  zone  to  a 
breadth  of  3  miles  permits  a  margin  of  defense 
security  along  the  coast  which  does  not  appre- 
ciably cut  into  the  world's  commercial  sealanes. 
The  territorial  sea  itself,  however,  must  be  main- 
tained as  sovereign  waters.  For  that  reason  a 
sharp  delineation  of  the  outer  limit  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  is  required,  even  though  as  a  boundary 
in  an  international  sense  it  crosses  water  rather 
than  land. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Scientific  and  Legal  Aspects 
of  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

Following  are  statements  by  Hugh  L.  Dryden, 
U.S.  Alternate  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  and 
Leonard  G.  Meeker,  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
legal  subconvmittee  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  DRYDEN » 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  on  May  7th,2 1  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  a  working  paper  on  topic 
1(b)3  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  United 
States  delegation.  This  paper  explored  in  a  pre- 
liminary way  some  of  the  types  of  cooperative  ac- 
tivities in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  which 
promise  benefit  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
At  this  time  I  wish  to  provide  additional  infor- 
mation and  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  paper. 

For  centuries  some  men  have  speculated  about 
the  possibility  of  the  exploration  of  interplanetary 
space.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  refer- 
ence, as  a  boy,  I,  like  many  of  you,  read  and  was 
enthralled  by  the  novels  of  Jules  Verne.  At  that 
time  the  journey  from  my  grandfather's  farm  to 
the  nearest  town  12  miles  away  and  return  re- 
quired most  of  1  day  by  horse  and  wagon.  Fan- 
tastic as  Jules  Verne's  story  of  travel  to  the  moon 
appeared  when  it  was  written,  the  story  now  seems 
a  tribute  to  his  marvelous  vision  of  the  future. 
The  exploration  of  space  by  unmanned  vehicles 
carrying  scientific  apparatus  has  already  begun; 
exploration  by  man  will  follow  in  due  course. 

Assessing  Future  of  Space  Exploration 

The  exploration  of  space  is  regarded  by  many 
as  an  extension  of  the  exploration  of  the  air,  based 
on  an  extrapolation  of  the  same  underlying  tech- 
nology, including  aerodynamics,  propulsion 
structures,  materials,  communications,  navigation, 


and  control.  In  attempting  to  assess  the  future 
of  space  exploration  and  its  contribution  to  hu- 
man welfare,  it  is  instructive  to  imagine  one's  self 
on  the  scene  at  Kitty  Hawk  when  the  fragile  cloth, 
wood,  and  wire  vehicle  flew  through  the  air  for 
less  than  a  minute.  One  wonders  whether  he 
could  have  had  the  wisdom  to  assess  the  tremen- 
dous future  growth  and  impact  of  the  airplane  on 
the  life  of  men  in  all  nations.  Who  could  have 
foreseen  the  amazing  increases  in  speed,  altitude, 
size,  range,  and  safety  of  the  airplane?  Who 
could  have  foretold  the  manifold  uses  of  the  air- 
plane for  the  benefit  of  man?  Would  we  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  those  who  advocated  the 
support  of  its  development  with  the  resources  of 
society  as  a  whole  ? 

Today  we  have  similar  problems  of  assessment 
of  the  reasons  for  and  the  objectives  of  the  explo- 
ration of  space  and  of  determining  the  methods 
and  pace  at  which  we  proceed.  In  the  past  18 
months  10  earth  satellites  and  5  space  probes  have ' 
been  successfully  launched.  Perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  discovery  was  that  of  the  existence  of ' 
clouds  of  charged  particles  trapped  in  the  mag- 
netic field  of  the  earth  which  generate  radiation 
when  they  strike  material  objects  such  as  a  satel- 
lite. Because  of  this  effect  this  region  is  often 
called  the  great  radiation  belt  of  the  earth.  There 
are  in  fact  two  radiation  belts.  The  inner  belt 
extends  from  approximately  2,000  to  approxi- 
mately 5,000  kilometers  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  radiation  in  this  belt  is  very  pene- 
trating. Many  physicists  believe  that  the  parti- 
cles in  this  region  arise  from  the  effects  of  cosmic 
rays  striking  the  atmosphere.     The  outer  belt  ex- 


1  Made  on  May  26  before  the  scientific  subcommittee  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3190). 
Dr.  Dryden  is  Deputy  Administrator,  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

"For  statements  made  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  May  6  and  7  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Loftus 
Becker,  and  Dr.  Dryden,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1959, 
p.  883. 

'  U.N.  doc.  AC.  98/L.  2. 
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tends  from  approximately  13,000  to  from  50,000 
to  85,000  kilometers,  the  outer  boundary  moving 
to  the  greater  distances  when  solar  activity  in- 
creases. The  radiation  in  this  region  is  much  less 
penetrating.  It  is  believed  that  the  particles 
come  from  the  sun.  As  they  spiral  along  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force,  they  finally  enter  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  far  north  and  south.  The  impact 
with  air  molecules  produces  the  well-known 
auroral  displays  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic. 

Much  additional  scientific  information  has  been 
obtained  during  the  past  months  from  the  satel- 

1  lites  already  launched.    More  accurate  determi- 

■  nations  have  been  made  of  the  shape  of  the  earth. 

'We  find  it  slightly  pear  shaped  with  the  stem  at 
the  north.  Measurements  have  been  made  of  the 
electron  density  in  the  ionosphere  above  the  alti- 
tudes for  which  information  was  previously  avail- 
able. We  have  found  that  the  density  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  is  higher  than  expected  and 

[that  it  varies  with  position  and  time  with  close 

,  correlation  with  solar  activity. 

The  U.S.  Working  Paper 

This  is  an  imposing  record  of  accomplishment, 
,but  our  ignorance  is  still  profound  and  our  opera- 
tional experience  extremely  limited.  The  working 
I  paper  submitted  by  the  United  States  therefore 
describes  potential  accomplishments  and  potential 
juses  as  seen  by  scientists  and  engineers  who  are 
engaged  in  space  activities. 

The  first  section  of  the  working  paper  is  de- 
voted to  a  brief  survey  of  research  in  many  sci- 
ences through  the  use  of  sounding  rockets,  satel- 
lites, and  space  probes.  These  new  tools  make 
possible  the  transport  of  scientific  measuring  in- 
jstruments  and  apparatus  to  the  site  of  the  natural 
phenomena  to  be  studied  and  the  transmission  of 
|the  data  to  the  scientist  in  his  earth  laboratory. 
[The  scientific  disciplines  involved  in  the  earlier 
(experiments  are  those  of  physics,  chemistry,  as- 
ironomy,  and  their  specialized  areas.  Later 
physiology,  psychology,  biology,  and  medicine 
[will  be  included  as  man  enters  as  the  most  versatile 
jjmd  adaptable  instrument  we  know  and  as  an 
|)bject  of  scientific  investigation  in  the  space 
|mvironment. 

This  section  also  lists  present  international  ac- 
tivities in  space  science  and  some  possible  func- 
tions which  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  might  wish 
wx>  examine.     I  emphasize,  Mr.   Chairman,  that 


these  functions  are  presented  for  examination  and 
discussion  by  the  working  group,  without  any  con- 
clusion at  this  time  as  to  their  feasibility  or  ap- 
propriateness for  conduct  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  second  section  deals  with  the  foreseen  uses 
of  earth  satellites  to  perform  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  some  tasks  which  are  now  carried  out 
by  other  means  and  to  perform  other  tasks  which 
cannot  be  done  at  all  with  present  means.  The 
currently  foreseeable  applications  are  to  meteor- 
ology, worldwide  communications,  geodesy,  and 
navigation.  Only  one  or  two  exploratory  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  these  areas,  but  the  po- 
tential benefits  are  very  great.  There  is  much 
promise  that  earth  satellites  may  revolutionize 
meteorological  research  and  the  observation  of 
weather,  resulting  in  improved  weather  forecast- 
ing. The  development  of  an  operative  satellite 
system  for  weather  observation,  analysis,  and 
forecasting  offers  a  wide  field  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  instrumenta- 
tion, the  reception  and  analysis  of  data,  and 
their  application  to  meteorological  research  and 
forecasting. 

Similarly  the  development  of  the  knowledge, 
experimental  data,  and  components  for  a  world- 
wide communications  system  of  great  capacity 
for  simultaneous  handling  of  numerous  messages 
is  an  enterprise  with  great  potential  benefit  to 
all  nations.  The  accomplishment  of  this  objective 
requires  much  experimental  data  and  the  develop- 
ment of  transmitters,  antennas,  and  receivers. 
Many  nations  have  experts  in  these  fields  who 
could  contribute.  There  is  great  interest  in  the 
use  of  satellites  as  passive  reflectors,  for  these 
could  be  used  by  any  nation  or  person  who  pro- 
vides the  necessary  ground  equipment.  Some 
experts  believe  that  such  a  system  may  be  econom- 
ically competitive  with  ocean  cable  for  transat- 
lantic communication.  Moreover,  such  a  system 
would  permit  the  transmission  of  television,  which 
cannot  be  done  at  all  over  ocean  cables. 

In  this  section,  also,  the  working  paper  de- 
scribes functions  which  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
might  wish  to  examine. 

The  third  section  deals  with  manned  space  ex- 
ploration. At  this  stage  in  the  development  of 
space  vehicles  it  appears  that  our  present  con- 
siderations can  only  be  of  a  preliminary  nature. 
There  are,  however,  underlying  areas  of  research 
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with  ground  equipment  on  the  tolerance  of  man 
to  the  stresses  of  acceleration,  vibration,  spin- 
ning, temperature,  and  impact  and  on  life-support 
systems  to  keep  vehicle  environment  within  phys- 
iological limits  as  to  pressure,  humidity,  oxygen 
supply,  carbon  dioxide,  and  other  waste  removal, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  future  mammal 
space  flight.  Many  nations  contribute  to  knowl- 
edge in  these  fields,  some  of  which  are  also  of  im- 
portance in  transport  airplanes. 

The  next  section  of  the  working  paper  describes 
various  practical  arrangements  affecting  the  con- 
duct of  outer-space  programs  which  have  a  tech- 
nical aspect.  These  include  the  important  and 
pressing  subject  of  the  use  of  radio  frequencies 
in  space  activities  and  many  other  matters  which 
we  should  consider  together. 

Our  paper  then  discusses  the  problem  of  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  and  methods  for  increasing 
the  competence  and  skills  of  all  countries  to  par- 
ticipate more  effectively  in  space  programs  to 
the  greater  benefit  of  all. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  working 
paper  covers  the  subject  matter  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 1(b)  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolu- 
tion,4 which  provides  the  terms  of  reference  for 
our  work  here.  Of  course,  there  are  points  on 
which  more  detail  may  be  desirable  or  on  which 
a  different  emphasis  may  prove  helpful.  We 
think,  however,  that  our  work  can  be  facilitated 
in  the  first  instance  by  drawing  fully  on  this 
paper  and  the  other  excellent  papers  that  have 
been  submitted  in  developing  the  framework  for 
our  report. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  MEEKER * 

The  United  States  delegation  has  today  [May 
28]  circulated  a  working  paper  in  document 
AC.98/L.7  of  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space.  This 
working  paper  has  been  cast,  for  convenience,  in 
the  form  of  a  draft  report  by  the  Committee  to 
the  General  Assembly  under  paragraph  1(d)  of 
the  Committee's  terms  of  reference.    The  working 


*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  32. 

6  Made  on  May  28  before  the  legal  subcommittee  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3191).  Mr. 
Meeker  is  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  United  Nations 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


paper  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  in 
moving  forward  the  task  of  the  legal  sub- 
committee. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
the  structure,  contents,  and  motivating  ideas  of 
the  paper  we  have  submitted.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper  we  have  had  the  advantage  of 
the  excellent  observations  and  suggestions  made 
in  the  course  of  the  general  debate. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  has  been  asked,  in  the 
legal  area,  to  report  on  the  nature  of  legal  prob- 
lems which  may  arise  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
space.  This  entails  the  preparation  of  a  list  of 
actual  and  anticipated  legal  problems.  A  bare 
list,  however,  would  not  be  very  illuminating  to 
those  who  had  not  participated  in  preparing  it. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  provide  the  General  Assembly 
with  a  selective  list  accompanied  by  some  discus- 
sion which  would  indicate  why  the  questions 
selected  for  listing  are  considered  to  be  problems 
and  which  would  furnish  some  clues  as  to  rational 
priority  of  treatment.  At  the  same  time  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  charged  with  recommending  answers 
to  the  problems.  Nor  would  the  time  available 
to  us  or  the  facts  now  known  make  possible  any 
comprehensive  attempt  of  this  sort. 

Two  Categories  of  Legal  Problems 

Our  delegation  has  thought  it  would  be  most 
helpful  to  the  General  Assembly  in  its  further 
consideration  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  if  the  presently  iden- 
tifiable legal  problems  were  to  be  sorted  into  two 
general  groupings  so  as  to  mark  separately  those 
problems  which  seemed  to  call  for  and  be  ame- 
nable to  relatively  early  treatment  by  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  from  those  that  did  not.  With  this 
in  mind  we  have  listed  the  following  six  general 
topics  as  priority  problems : 

1.  Availability  of  outer  space  for  exploration 
and  use; 

2.  Liability  for  injury  or  damage  caused  by 
space  vehicles ; 

3.  Allocation  of  radio  frequencies; 

4.  Interference  between  spacecraft  and  air- 
craft; 

5.  Identification  and  registration  of  space  ve- 
hicles and  coordination  of  launchings ; 

6.  Eeentry  and  landing  of  space  vehicles. 

I  want  to  say  that  all  of  these  items  refer  to  rela- 
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t  tionships  among  governments  and  are  not  im- 
i  mediately  and  primarily  concerned  with  questions 
that  might  arise  between  governments  and  private 
persons. 

The  draft  submitted  by  the  United  States  dele- 
gation does  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  organiza- 
I  tional  and  procedural  means,  in  each  case,  by 
I  which  solution  of  the  various  enumerated  prob- 

•  lems  might  be  sought  and  international  coopera- 
I  tion  might  be  carried  on  under  United  Nations 
I  auspices.  It  would  seem  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
I  mittee  will  want  to  consider  these  questions  when 
I  the  Committee  responds  to  the  Assembly's  request 
1  for  a  report  (under  paragraph  1(c)  of  the  resolu- 
I  tion)  on  future  organizational  arrangements. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  some  legal  topics 
i  may  not  need  special  treatment  by  way  of  inter- 
I  national  agreement  or  otherwise.  For  example, 
I  as  stated  earlier  by  the  United  States  in  the  Ad 

*  Hoc  Committee,  it  seems  clear  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
I  statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to 
i  relations  among  states  is  not  spatially  limited  to 
I  the  confines  of  the  earth.    And  the  distinguished 

I  representative  of  Brazil,  in  his  thoughtful  state- 
i  ment   yesterday,   enunciated   the   principle  that 

outer  space  is  free  and  open  to  all  on  the  basis 

I I  of  equality  among  states  as  set  forth  in  the  charter 
and  is  not  to  be  appropriated  to  any  national 
sovereignty.  Such  propositions  as  these  seem 
sufficiently  evident  and  generally  agreed  as  to 
make  it  inappropriate  for  prolonged  study  or 
special  international  action  to  be  taken  in  regard 

t\  to  them.  The  draft  report  accordingly  contains 
only  brief  mention  of  them. 

The  United   States  working  paper  concludes 

with  a  grouping  of  certain  other  legal  problems 

which  can  already  be  foreseen  but  which  do  not 

appear  to  lend  themselves  to  early  disposition. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  of  course,  to  characterize 

these  as  any  less  important.    In  addition  I  would 

like  to  call  attention  to  the  recommendation  in 

j  the  draft  report  that  the  legal  problems  and  their 

;  relative  priority  be  kept  under  regular  review  by 

'whatever  means  the   General   Assembly  should 

jdeem  appropriate.     The  problems  mentioned  in 

jthe  second  grouping  of  the  draft  report  are: 

1.  The  boundaries  of  air  space  and  of  outer 
|  space ; 

2.  The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  compre- 
hensive codification  of  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
activities  in  outer  space;  and 
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3.  Problems  relating  to  the  exploration  of  ce- 
lestial bodies. 

Finally,  the  draft  report  mentions  the  problems 
of  physical  interference  among  space  vehicles  and 
relations  with  any  extraterrestrial  forms  of  life 
that  might  one  day  be  encountered  abroad  in  the 
universe. 

Drafting  Sessions  To  Consider  Legal  Problems 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
the  desirability  of  the  legal  subcommittee's  ar- 
ranging at  the  close  of  the  general  debate  for  a 
series  of  drafting  sessions  to  be  undertaken  per- 
haps by  a  working  group  designated  by  the  Chair. 
The  subcommittee  could  refer  to  such  a  group  the 
various  papers  that  have  been  circulated,  to- 
gether with  the  record  of  the  debates  on  legal 
problems  that  have  taken  place  in  the  General 
Assembly,  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and  in  this 
subcommittee.  The  working  group  could  be 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  draft  report 
under  paragraph  1(d)  of  our  basic  resolution. 
This  group  could  avail  itself  of  the  ready  oppor- 
tunities for  consultation  with  members  of  the 
technical  subcommittee  and  with  representatives 
of  the  specialized  agencies,  as  required.  Then  the 
working  group's  draft  could  be  reported  back  to 
this  subcommittee  next  week  for  consideration 
before  approval  and  submission  to  our  parent 
body,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

Acceleration  of  History 

A  phenomenon  of  the  modern  era  often  noted 
by  historians  is  the  apparent  acceleration  of  the 
pace  of  history.  This  is  said  particularly  of  de- 
velopments in  science  and  technology.  We  hear 
also  of  cultural  lag — meaning,  in  significant  part, 
the  failure  of  social  and  political  institutions  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  changes  wrought  by  science 
and  technology. 

Yet  one  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of  his- 
tory is  that  it  gives  to  a  single  generation  the 
chance  to  see  the  events  of  its  own  time  in  wider 
and  deeper  perspective.  This  realization  lays 
increased  responsibility  upon  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  20th  century.  It  gives  also 
opportunities  for  creative  political  action  greater 
than  any  opportunities  known  in  the  past. 

May  it  be  in  such  a  spirit  of  imagination  and 
adventure  that  the  nations  of  the  world  now  enter 
the  space  age.    The  international  community  has 
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before  it  the  prospect  of  developing  and  practic- 
ing new  techniques  of  cooperation  and  organiza- 
tion in  exploring  outer  space.  The  skills  and 
resources  of  all  countries,  regardless  of  their 
present  space  capabilities,  will  be  needed,  and  will 
be  in  turn  enriched,  in  this  effort.  The  fruits  of 
such  cooperation,  leaving  behind  narrow  national- 
isms, are  incalculable  in  the  progress  they  might 
score  toward  peace  and  justice  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  The  challenge  of  space  exploration 
is  so  great  in  its  demands  on  human  knowledge 
and  resources  that  international  cooperation  which 
is  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  possibilities 
of  this  new  realm  could  in  time  relegate  inter- 
national differences  to  insignificance. 

Development  of  law  to  govern  activities  in  outer 
space  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  It 
is  our  hope  that  careful  and  well-considered  be- 
ginnings now  can  lead  to  rules  and  relationships 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 


Baghdad  Pact  Council  Invited 
To  Meet  at  Washington 

Press  release  411  dated  June  10 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  member  states, 
the  Department  of  State  has  invited  the  Baghdad 
Pact  Ministerial  Council  to  hold  its  next  session 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  from  October  7  to  9,  1959.1 
Iran,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
are  members  of  the  Pact.  The  United  States, 
while  not  a  member,  has  supported  that  body  from 
its  inception  in  1955. 

The  United  States  invitation  has  been  extended 
to  the  member  governments  through  the  organiza- 
tion's Council  Deputies  at  Ankara  by  Fletcher 
Warren,  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey  and  the 
U.S.  observer  in  the  Council  Deputies.  The  invi- 
tation is  further  evidence  of  the  United  States 
support  of  these  nations  in  their  determination  to 
maintain  their  national  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity. 

The  United  States  will  participate  in  the  forth- 
coming Ministerial  Council  session  in  its  observer 
capacity. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Seiected  Bibliography  1 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  31  March  1959  From  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  India  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  Regarding  Pakistani  Allegations  of  30 
December  1958  (S/4143).  S/4177.  March  31,  1959. 
lp. 

Letter  Dated  7  May  1959  From  the  Acting  Permanent 
Representative  of  Pakistan  Addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  Regarding  Indian  Letters  of  4 
March  1959  (S/4169)  and  5  March  1959  (S/4170). 
S/4185.    May  7,  1959.    2  pp. 

General  Assembly 

International  Law  Commission.  Fourth  Report  on  the 
Law  of  Treaties.  A/CN.4/120.  March  17,  1959.  136 
pp. 

Committee  Established  Under  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 1181  (XII).  Comments  by  governments  on  the 
question  of  defining  aggression.  A/AC.91/1  Rev.  1. 
April  3,  1959.    14  pp. 

Question  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests.  Letter  dated  17 
April  1959  from  the  permanent  representative  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  United  Nations,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General.     A/4097.     10  pp. 

United  Nations  Special  Fund.  First  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  14th  session. 
A/4099.    April  23,  1959.    7  pp. 

Question  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests.  Letter  dated  29 
April  1959  from  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations,  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General.    A/4101.    April  30,  1959.    3  pp. 

Question  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests.  Letter  dated  29 
April  1959  from  the  permanent  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  Nations,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General.    A/4102.    April  30,  1959.    2  pp. 

Question  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests.  Letter  dated  4  May 
1949  from  the  permanent  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  the  United  Nations,  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General.    A/4103.    May  6, 1959.    6  pp. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (Eleventh  Session)  to  the  Commission  (Fif- 
teenth Session).  E/CN.11/499.  February  24,  1959. 
50  pp. 

Report  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  E/3216.  March 
3, 1959.    105  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Technical  As- 
sistance Activities  in  the  ECLA  Region,  1958.  E/CN.- 
12/505.    March  15,  1959. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Preparation 
for  Programme  Appraisal  for  1959-1964.  E/CN.12/500 
and  Corr.  1.    March  25, 1959.    46  pp. 

Freedom  of  Information.  Special  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Human  Rights  on  Item  3:  "Freedom  of  In- 
formation" of  its  Fifteenth  Session.  E/3224.  March 
27,  1959.    17  pp. 


1  For  statements  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Loy  W. 
Henderson  at  the  time  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Minis- 
terial Council  at  Karachi,  Pakistan,  Jan.  26-28,  1959,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  final  communique,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Mar.  2,  1959,  p.  318. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Government 
Policies  Affecting  Private  Foreign  Investment  in 
Latin  American  Regional  Markets.  E/CN.12/G.1/12. 
March  28,  1959.    25  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  The  Latin 
American  Common  Market  and  the  Multilateral  Pay- 
ments System.     E/CN.12/C.1/9.     March  28,  1959.     72 

PP. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Report  of  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Central  Banks  Working  Group. 
E/CN.12/C.1/10.    March  28,  1959.    41  pp. 
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.S.  and  Mexico  Agree  To  Extend 
\ir  Transport  Agreement 

Press  release  429  dated  June  13 

Delegations  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
Which  have  been  meeting  at  Mexico  City  for  sev- 
eral weeks  announced  on  June  13  that  they  are 
recommending  to  their  respective  governments  the 
extension  for  another  year  of  the  provisional  civil 
iviation  arrangement  between  the  two  countries * 
[vhich  was  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1959.    This 
Agreement  will  be  confirmed  by  an  exchange  of 
liplomatic  notes  between  the  Mexican  Ministry 
>f  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  American  Embassy  at 
Mexico  City.    Heads  of  both  delegations  stated 
hat  the  negotiations  were  conducted  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  cordiality  and  that  discussions  would  be 
resumed  later  this  fall  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
inuing  the  study  of  operations  under  the  provi- 
sional understanding  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Current  route  exchanges. 

ub!ic  Law  480  Agreement 
igned  With  Argentina 

l|ress  release  424  dated  June  12 

(>  The  U.S.  Government  on  June  12  concluded  an 
Kreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
republic  for  the  sale  to  Argentina,  for  pesos,  of 
p3  million  worth  of  edible  oils  and  rice  under  the 
i| revisions  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 


The  agreement  was  signed  at  Washington  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Eoy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  and 
Argentine  Ambassador  Cesar  Barros  Hurtado. 
Negotiations  with  the  Argentine  Embassy  were 
conducted  by  officials  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  interested  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  issuing  a 
separate  public  announcement  which  provides  fur- 
ther details  concerning  the  transaction. 

Three-quarters  of  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  will 
be  made  available  for  loans  designed  to  increase 
trade  between  the  two  countries  and  to  contribute 
to  Argentina's  economic  development. 

In  announcing  this  agreement  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment referred  to  the  sympathetic  interest  with 
which  it  has  followed  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
Argentine  Government  to  meet  and  solve  its  pres- 
ent economic  problems  and  to  create  the  condi- 
tions for  further  development  of  Argentina's  rich 
resources  in  the  interest  of  the  Argentine  people. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  present  agreement  will  be 
helpful  in  this  regard. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Bills  of  Lading 

International  convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules 
relating  to  bills  of  lading,  and  protocol  of  signature. 
Dated  at  Brussels  August  25,  1924.     Entered  into  force 
June  2,  1931.    51  Stat.  233. 
Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  April  17,  1959. 

Slavery 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention  signed  at  Ge- 
neva September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.  Entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  March  7,  1956.  TIAS 
3532. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Morocco,  May  11, 1959. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 

wounded,   sick,   and   shipwrecked  members   of   armed 

forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950 ;  for  the  United  States  February  2, 
1956.     TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  and  3365,  respectively. 

Ratification  deposited:  New  Zealand,  May  2,  1959.1 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3776  and 
1)89. 

line  29,   7959 


1  Maintained  reservation  to  article  68,  paragraph  2,  of 
convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilians. 
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BILATERAL 
Ceylon 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  March  13,  1959  (TIAS  4211).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Colombo  May  28,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  May  28, 1959. 

Cuba 

Convention  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp.  Signed  at 
Habana  August  15,  1958.8 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  June 
4,  1959. 

Federation  of  Malaya 

Special  technical  cooperation  agreement  providing  for  de- 
tail of  American  income  tax  experts  to  Malaya. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kuala  Lumpur  May  19 
and  22,  1959.    Entered  into  force  May  22,  1959. 

Finland 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agreement  of  July  2, 
1952,  as  amended  (TIAS  2555  and  3704),  for  financing 
certain  educational  exchange  programs.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Helsinki  May  30,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  May  30, 1959. 

Germany 

Agreement  providing  for  a  voluntary  contribution  to  costs 
resulting  from  maintenance  of  United  States  troops  in 
Germany.  Effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  at  Bonn 
June  7,  1957. 

Entered  into  force:  May  12,  1959  (date  on  which  Ger- 
many notified  the  United  States  of  its  constitutional 
approval). 

Poland 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties agreements  of  June  7,  1957,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3839,  3878,  and  3973),  and  February  15,  1958,  as 
amended  (TIAS  3991  and  4046).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  May  26  and  29,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  May  29,  1959. 

South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization 

Agreement  relating  to  a  cholera  research  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bangkok  May  29, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  May  29,  1959. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  amending  agreement  for  cooperation  concern- 
ing production  of  nuclear  power  of  June  21, 1956  (TIAS 
3745).    Signed  at  Washington  April  24,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  June  8,  1959  (date  each  party  re- 
ceived from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has 
complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments). 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  5  confirmed  J.  Graham  Parsons  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Senate  on  June  9  confirmed  C.  Douglas  Dillon  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  420  dated  June  12.) 


*  Not  in  force. 
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Designations 

William  J.  Crockett  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Budget  and  Finance,  effective  May  31. 

Edward  W.  Sheridan  as  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration representative  to  British  Guiana.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  418 
dated  June  11.) 

W.  Alan  Laflin  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sion to  Panama,  effective  June  14.  (For  biographic  de- 
tails, see  Department  of  State  press  release  425  dated 
June  12.) 


Check  List  off  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  8-14 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News 
Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  June  8  which  appears  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  387  of  June  3. 

No.      Date  Subject 

Herter:  Foreign  Ministers  meeting. 
Intergovernmental  shipping  talks  (re- 
write). 
Revised  itinerary  for  heads  of  Euro- 
pean communities. 
Kirk  appointed  to  NATO  studies  com- 
mittee (rewrite). 
Mcintosh    nominated    ambassador    to 

Colombia  (biographic  details). 
Foreign  Relations  volume  published. 
Dillon :    exchange    of    remarks    with 

heads  of  European  communities. 
Dillon:    "The  Challenge   of  Economic 

Growth  in  the  Free  World." 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip  to 

visit  Chicago  (rewrite). 
Baghdad  Pact  meeting  at  Washington. 
Economic  discussions  with  Poland. 
U.S.  reply  to  Cuban  sugar  offer. 
President   to   attend   FSI    graduation 

ceremonies. 
Iraq  credentials  (rewrite). 
Herter :  Foreign  Ministers  meeting. 
U.S.  note  concerning  Cuban  agrarian 
reform  law. 

♦418    6/11     Sheridan  designated  ICA  representa- 
tive,    British    Guiana     (biographic 
details). 
419    6/12     Communique    of    U.S.    and    heads    of 

European  communities. 
*420    6/12    Dillon  sworn  in  as  Under  Secretary 

of  State  (biographic  details). 
♦421    6/12    FSI  graduation  ceremonies. 
t422    6/11    Dillon:     intergovernmental     shipping 

talks. 
f423    6/12    DLF  loan  to  Yugoslavia  (rewrite). 
424    6/12    P.L.  480  agreement  with  Argentina. 
*425    6/12    Laflin     designated     USOM     director, 

Panama  (biographic  details). 
t426    6/12    Dillon:  FSI  graduation  ceremonies. 
427    6/12    Herter:  Foreign  Ministers  meeting. 
429    6/13    Aviation  conference  in  Mexico. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Corrections  for  Volume  XL 


The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  errors  in  Volume  XL: 

January  5,  page  7,  left  column,  41st  line  of  text: 
The  number  of  Commandants  should  read  "four." 

January  19,  page  92,  left  column,  36th  line  of 
text:  The  line  should  read  "for  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.     Our  goal  should  be". 

January  26,  page  131,  footnote  in  right  column: 
The  date  should  read  "Jan.   19,  1959." 

February  9,  page  193,  right  column:  Lines  17 
and  18  should  be  reversed. 

February  23,  page  285,  right  column:  The  date 
of  the  convention  listed  under  "Telecommunication" 
should  be  "December  22,  1952." 
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Claims,    U.S.,    agreement    with    U.S.    providing   for 

settlement  of,  936 
GATT,  declaration,  proc&s  verbal,  and  protocols  con- 
cerning, 178, 358,  502,  573 
Industrial  property,  protection  of,  convention  (1900) 

revising  1883  convention,  250 
Property,  rights  and  interests,  Austrian,  agreement 
with  U.S.  regarding  return  of,  243,  250 
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Austria — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
War  claims  of  political  persecutees,  fund  established 

to  settle,  962 
Zehn  Jahre  ERP  in  Oesterreich  1948/1958,  published, 
515 
Austrian  state  treaty  (1955),  936 
Aviation : 
Air  transport,  U.S.-Mexico  talks  recessed,  690 
Aircraft : 

Berlin  corridor  flights  of  U.S.  aircraft,  address  (Mur- 
phy), 712;  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  632 
Detection  of,  opening  of  Prince  Albert  Radar  Lab- 
oratory for  research  in,  911 
Soviet  attacks  on  U.S.  planes  over  Baltic  Sea  and 
Sea  of  Japan,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  134, 
135,  597 
Soviet  destruction  of  U.S.  C-130  over  Soviet  Armenia, 
Department  announcement  and   statements,  texts 
of   Soviet  notes,   262;    and  statement    (Hagerty), 
743 
Civil  aircraft  and  equipment,  removal  from  U.S.  Mu- 
nitions List,  announced,  765 
ICAO,  U.S.  delegation  to  12th  session  of  the  Assembly 

of,  935 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  Force  missions  agreements.    See  under  Military 

missions 
Air  navigation  facilities,  short-range  tactical,  agree- 
ment with  Canada  for  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  operation,  769 
Air  navigation  services  in  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland, 
and  Iceland,  agreements  (1956)  for  joint  financing, 
573,  614 
Air  transport,  agreements  with :  Brazil,  176 ;  Canada, 

440,  729 ;  Japan,  177,  250 ;  Mexico,  977 
Aircraft,  imported,  certificates  of  airworthiness  for, 

agreements  with :  Austria,  769 ;  Germany,  110 
Carriage   by    air,    international,    protocol    amending 
1929  convention   for   unification  of  certain   rules 
relating  to,  285,  420 
Civil  aviation,  international  convention  on,  614 

Bacon,  Leonard  L.,  770 
Baghdad  Pact: 
Ministerial  Council,  6th  session : 
Message  and  statement:  Eisenhower,  318;  Hender- 
son, 318 
Text  of  final  communique,  321 
U.S.  delegation,  211 
SEATO,  contact  established  with,  605,  606,  611 
U.S.  cooperative  agreements  with  Iran,  Pakistan,  and 

Turkey,  416 
U.S.  invitation  to  Council  to  meet  at  Washington,  976 
U.S.  support,  address  (Rountree),  364 
Bahamas  Long-Range  Proving  Ground,  agreement  with 
U.K.  relating  to  use  of  for  observing  and  tracking 
artificial  earth  satellites  and  space  vehicles,  729 
Bailey  bridge,  U.S.  gift  to  Uruguay,  919 
Balance  of  payments  with  Latin  America,  1st  three-quar- 
ters of  1958,  article  (Culbertson-Lederer),  300 


Baltic  States: 

Anniversary     of      independence      (41st),      statement 

(Dulles),  299 
Soviet  violation  of  mutual  defense  pacts  with,  address 
(Wigglesworth),  879,  880 
Bane,  David  M.,  770 
Barrows,  Leland,  74,  674 

Barter,   arrangements  under   surplus   agricultural  com- 
modities program,  416,  601 
Baruch  plan  for  atomic  disarmament,  593 
Bases,  U.S.  military  overseas,  importance  and  purposes 
of,  addresses  and  statement :  McElroy,  496 ;  Murphy, 
185,  186 ;  Penfield,  843 
Bataan,  17th  anniversary,  message  (Eisenhower),  627 
Beale,  W.  T.  M.,  570,  572,  599,  765 
Becker,  Loftus  E.,  272,  369,  666,  784,  885 
Beech,  Mrs.  Olive  Ann,  278 
Belgian  Congo : 
Belgian  policy,  address  (King  Baudouin),  851 
Progress     toward    self-government,    address     (Satter- 

thwaite),191 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  897 
Wheat  agreement   (1959),  international,  689 
Belgium : 

Antarctica,  proposed  conference  on,  895 
Belgian  Congo.     See  Belgian  Congo 
King  Baudouin,  visit  to  U.S.,  512,  672,  851 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
GATT,  proces  verbal  concerning  article  XVI :  4,  502 
GATT,  protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establish- 
ment of  new  schedule  III — Brazil,  728 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Mutual    defense    assistance,    agreement    amending 

1950  agreement  with  U.S.,  810 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  653 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  membership,  32 
Bell,  John  O.,  250 

Benjamin  Franklin  Foundation,  672 
Bennett,  Elmer  F.,  895 
Benson,  Ezra  Taft,  793 
Berkner,  Lloyd  V.,  689n. 
Berlin : 

Developments  in.    See  Berlin  situation 
East  Berlin : 

Propaganda  and  subversive  activities  in,  statement 

(Herter),  946 
Soviet  refusal  to  discuss,   statement    (Herter),   950 
Social  conditions  in,   contrast  of,   statement    (Luns), 

548 
West  Berlin: 

IBM  World  Trade  Corporation,  proposed  construc- 
tion of  building  in,  418 
Medical  center,  designs  completed,  672 
Western  support,  432,  553,  699 

Working    model    of    a    free    democracy,    remarks 
(Lodge),  343 
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Berlin     situation     (see    also    European    security    and 
Germany:  Reunification  of)  : 
Background  of,  address  and  note:  Murphy,  233;   So- 
viet note,  334,  335 
Communist  Chinese  influence  on  Soviet  position,  ques- 
tion of,  statement  (Dulles),  227 
Foreign  armed  forces  in.     See  under  Armed  forces 
"Free    city,"    Soviet    proposal,    addresses,    note,  and 
statement:  Eisenhower,  468;  Dulles,  158;  Murphy, 
233 ;  Soviet  note,  509 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting : 

Western  and  Soviet  positions,  statements  (Herter), 

822,  943,  948,  951 
Western  peace  plan  proposal,  statements    (Herter), 
777,  779,  860,  862 ;  text,  779 
Legal  aspects  of,  text  of  U.S.  memorandum,  5 
Negotiations    with    Soviets    regarding,    possibility    of, 

statements  (Dulles).  224 
The  Soviet  Note  on  Berlin:  An  Analysis,  published,  145 
Soviet  ultimatum  regarding,  address,  letter,  and  notes : 
Eisenhower,  131;  Murphy,  830;  texts  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  notes,  79 
U.S.  aircraft  flights  in  Frankfurt-Berlin  corridor,  U.S. 
rejection  of  Soviet  protest  regarding,  texts  of  notes, 
632 
U.S.  position,  addresses  and  remarks:  Eisenhower,  117, 
467,  582 ;  Murphy,  293,  513,  711 ;  Nixon,  622,  623 ; 
Wilcox,  591 
U.S.  protests  detention  of  truck  convoy  by  Soviets,  text 

of  U.S.  note,  271 
Western  position : 
Address  and  statements :  Dulles,  4,  152 ;  Herter,  735 
NAC  communiques  and  declaration,  3,  4,  553 
Secretary  Dulles  meeting  with  European  allies  on, 

296,  297 
Text  of  U.S.  note,  333 

Western  Foreign  Ministers  meetings  on,   communi- 
ques and  statement,  554,  555,  699 
Working  Group  on,  meetings  of,  297,  406 
Western  right   of  access   to  and  presence  in  Berlin, 
addresses :  Herter,  736,  738 ;  Murphy,  183,  184,  628 
Berry,  Lampton,  250 
Bills  of  lading,  international  convention  for  unification  of 

certain  rules  relating  to,  and  protocol,  977 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  member  appointed,  673 
Bogota,  Pact  of,  668 
Bolivia : 
Anti-U.S.  demonstrations  in,  expression  of  regret  for, 

436 
DLF  loan,  299 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  Army  missions,  agreement  amending 

1956  agreement  with  U.S.,  689 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  654 
U.S.  establishment  of  consulate  at  Cochabamba,  390 
Bonbright,  James  C.  H.,  250 

Bonn  conventions,   U.S.  views,  statement    (Herter),  820 
Bonsai,  Philip  W.,  358 
Booneftra,  Clarence  A.,  502 

Border  dispute,  Honduras-Nicaragua,  OAS  action  to  re- 
solve, address  (Rubottom),  661 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  (1909)  agreement  with  Canada, 

462 
Bradford,  Saxton,  574 
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Brandt,  Willy,  343 
Brazil : 

Inter-American  Development  Bank,  membership  on  Pre- 
paratory Committee,  648 
International     commodity     trade     policy,     statement 

(Mann),  652 
Tariff  concessions,  renegotiated  with  U.S.,  305 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  amending  1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  74,  420,  936 
Air  transport,  agreement  amending  1946  agreement 

with  U.S.,  176 
GATT,  Brazilian  tariff  concessions  under : 

Proces  verbal  containing  schedules  to  be  annexed  to 

schedule  III,  383 
Protocol  relating  to  establishment  of  schedule  III 
(1958),  383,  573,  728 
Industrial  property,   revision  of  convention    (1883) 

for  protection  of,  250 
Uranium  resources,  agreement  amending  agreement 
(1957)  for  cooperative  program  with  U.S.  for  re- 
connaissance and  investigation  of,  42 
Whaling  convention    (1946),   international,   protocol 

amending,  769 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space,  membership,  32 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmed,  897 
Breadth  of  territorial  sea.     See  Territorial  waters 
Brent,  Joseph  L.,  690 

Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (1945),  445,  446 
Brewster,  Robert  C,  421 
Briggs,  Ellis  O.,  654 
Briggs,  William  T.,  502 
British  Cameroons : 

Elections,   proposed,   statements    (Sears)    and  text  of 

General  Assembly  resolution,  533,  534,  535 
Future  status  of,  address  (Satterthwaite),  193 
British  East  Africa,  ICA  representative,  designation,  814 
British  Guiana,  ICA  representative,  designation,  978 
Brotherhood  Week,  National,  330 
Brown,  Ben  Hill,  Jr.,  730 
Bulgaria : 

Diplomatic  relations  with  U.S.,  resumption  of,  512 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneval  revision,  1958),  285 
Travel  of  U.S.  citizens  in,  U.S.  restrictions  lifted,  782 
Burma : 

Agricultural    commodities,    agreement   amending   1958 

agreement  with  U.S.,  769 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Burney,  Leroy  E.,  767 
Burns,  Norman,  690 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic   (see  also  Soviet 
Union),     telegraph    regulations     (Geneva    revision, 
1958),  285 
Byroade,  Henry  A.,  250 

Cables,  U.S.  transatlantic  submarine,  breaks  in,  texts  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  and  U.S.  aide  memoire,  555 

Cabot,  John  M.,  636,  897 

Calendar  of  international  conferences  and  meetings,  22, 
171,  316,  499,  643,  811 
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Cambodia : 

Geneva  conventions    (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  74 
Obscene  publications,  agreement  (1910)  relating  to  re- 
pression of  circulation  of,  728 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  358 
U.S.  defense  support  assistance,  431 
Cameroons,  British.    See  British  Cameroons 
Cameroun,  French.    See  French  Cameroun 
Canada : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  440 

Boundary  waters  treaty  with  U.S.,  50th  anniversary, 

statement  (Dulles),  130 
Breadth  of  territorial  sea,  position  on,  372 
Common  heritage  with  U.S.,  address   (Robertson),  472 
Food  for  peace  conference,  participation,  793 
Geneva  technical  talks  on  preventing  surprise  attack, 

13,  163 
Gift  of  research  materials  to  U.S.  Library  of  Congress, 

589 
International   Joint   Commission    (U.S.-Canada),   130, 

243 
Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs,  4th  meeting : 
Delegations,  17 
Text  of  joint  communique,  128 
Lake  Michigan  water  diversion,  proposed  U.S.  legisla- 
tion to  increase,  statement  (Willoughby),  U.S.  and 
Canadian  aide  memoire,  and  text  of  bill,  404 
North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission,  2d  annual  meeting, 

142 
Prince  Albert  Radar  Laboratory,  opening,  texts  of  mes- 
sages (Eisenhower,  Dief enbaker ) ,  911 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.     See  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Training  course  for  ICEM  officials,  386 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport,  agreement  amending  1949  agreement 

with  U.S.,  440,  729 
Atomic  energy,  cooperation  on  uses  for  mutual  de- 
fense purposes,  agreement  with  U.S.,  896,  897 
Communications  facilities  at  Cape  Dyer,  Baffin  Is- 
land,   to    support   Greenland   extension    of   DEW, 
agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to,  690 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  178 
St.  Clair  River,  construction  and  dredging  new  chan- 
nel in,  agreement  with  U.S.,  462 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  agreement  with  U.S.  govern- 
ing tolls  for,  440,  537 
Short-range  tactical  air  navigation  facilities,  agree- 
ment for  establishment,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion with  U.S.,  769 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space,  membership,  32 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  250 
Canal  Zone,  U.S.  rights  in,  Department  statement,  128 
CARE.    See  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere 
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Caribbean  area  (see  also  Central  America)  : 

OAS  efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  security  in,  address 

(Rubottom),  662 
Problems  of  and  U.S.  policy  in,  U.S.  Ambassadors  meet- 
ing, 634 
Caribbean  Commission,  appointment  of  Commissioners  of 

U.S.  section,  67 
Carrillo  Flores,  Antonio,  230,  236 

Central    America    (see    also    Caribbean,    Inter-America, 
Latin  America,  Pan  American,  and  individual  coun- 
tries) : 
Economic  integration,  progress  of,  98, 125,  479 
Visit  of  Milton  Eisenhower,  104 
Ceylon : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural    commodities,    agreements    with    U.S., 

537,  978 
GATT,  declaration  and  proces  verbal  concerning  ar- 
ticle XVI :  4,  178,  502 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  178 
Geneva  conventions  ( 1949 )  on  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  854 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  250 
The  Challenge  of  Space  Exploration:  A  Technical  Intro- 
duction to  Space,  published,  885w 
Charter    of   the   United    Nations.     See    United    Nations 

Charter 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  473,  474 
Children's  Fund,  U.N.,  350 
Chile : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  299 

Antarctica,  proposed  conference  on,  895 

Breadth  of  territorial  sea,  position  on,  372 

DLF  loan,  834 

Inter-American    Development    Bank,    membership    on 

Preparatory  Committee,  648 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Earth  satellites  and  space  vehicles,  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  tracking  and  receiving  radio  signals  from, 
agreement  with  U.S.,  729 
GATT,  protocols  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  rectifications  and 
modifications  to  annexes   and  texts  of  schedules, 
322,  358,  462 
Inter-American    Institute   of   Agricultural    Sciences, 
protocol  amending  1944  convention  on,  502 
China  (see  also  China,  Communist;  and  China,  Republic 
of),  U.S.  policy,  addresses:  Parsons,  913,  914;  Rob- 
ertson, 472 
China,  Communist  (see  also  Communism  and  Soviet-bloc 
countries)  : 
Aggressive  activities  in : 

Asia,  addresses  and  remarks :  Dillon,  603 ;  Murphy, 
512,  513,  628;  Parsons,  913,  914;  Reinhardt,  396; 
Robertson,  375 
Taiwan  Straits.     See  Taiwan  Straits 
Tibet.     See  Tibet 
Communes,  address  and  report :   Parsons,  913 ;  Sarasin, 

607 
Developments  in,  U.S.  views,  address  (Murphy),  292 
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China,  Communist — Continued 
Economic  offensive.     See  under  Less  developed  coun- 
tries 
IGY,  effort  to  bar  Republic  of  China  scientists  from 

programs,  article  (Atwood),  684 
Influence  on   Soviet  policy  in   Germany,   question  of, 

statement  (Dulles),  227 
Material  advancement  of,  statement  (Dulles),  151,  154, 

155 
Propaganda  campaign  against  U.S.,  address  (Parsons), 

904 
Refugees,  problems  of,  address   (Hanes),  874,  876,  878 
U.S.  newsmen,  refusal  to  grant  visas  for  visit  to,  673 
U.S.   policy   of   nonrecognition,    address    (Robertson), 
473,  474 
China,  Republic  of : 
DLF  loans,  197,  346, 484 
IGY   participation,   Communist   effort   to    bar,    article 

(Atwood),  684 
Joint   Commission   on  Rural  Reconstruction,   designa- 
tion of  U.S.  commissioner,  574 
Maritime  Safety  Committee,  U.S.  effort  to  obtain  mem- 
bership for,  653 
Olympic    games,    expulsion    by   International   Olympic 

Committee,  915 
Taiwan  Straits,  Communist  aggression  in.     See  Taiwan 

Straits 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic   energy,  civil  uses  of,   agreement  amending 

1955  agreement  with  U.S.,  420 
Local  currency  repayments  to  DLF,  agreement  with 

U.S.  regarding  ownership  and  use  of,  144 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
U.S.  destroyer,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  loan  of,  322 
U.S.  assistance  and  support,  398,  431,  472,  496,  513 
Cholera  research  program,  SBATO,  605,  978 
Chou  En-lai,  293 

Civil  Aviation  Organization,  International,  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  12th  session  of  Assembly,  935 
Civil  Service  Commission,  authority  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  Federal  Employees  Inter- 
national Organization  Service  Act,  Executive  order 
delegating,  388 
Civilians,  protection  in  time  of  war,  Geneva  convention 

(1949),  74,  537,  854,  977 
Claims : 
Austrian  persecutees,  fund  established  by  Austria  to 

settle  war  claims  of,  962 
Austrian  property,  rights  and  interests,  agreement  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Austria  regarding  return  of,  243, 
250 
Germany,  claims  against,  Soviet  draft  peace  treaty  pro- 
visions regarding,  341,  342 
Philippines,     agreement     concerning     procedures     for 
settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of  training  and 
firing  exercises,  462 
U.S.  claims  against : 
Austria,  agreement  providing  for  settlement  of,  936 
Poland,  negotiations  for  settlement  of  U.S.  property 
claims,  382 
Utilities  claims  settlement,  agreement  between  Unified 
Command  and  Republic  of  Korea,  110 


Coal  {see  also  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community),  sur- 
plus and  import  problems : 
European  communities-U.S.  joint  communique,  953 
U.S.-Federal  Republic  of  Germany  discussions  regard- 
ing, 18 
Coal   and    Steel   Community,   European.     See   European 

Coal  and  Steel  Community 
Coffee,    Latin   American,    marketing   problems,    address, 
article,  report,  and  statements:  Eisenhower,  Lemus, 
478 ;  Milton  Eisenhower,  98 ;  Lederer,  Culbertson,  301, 
311;  Mann,  932;  Rubottom,  119,  120,  125 
Coggeshall,  Lowell  T,  278 
"Cold  war,"  address  and  statements :  Dulles,  219,  223,  229; 

Murphy,  294 
Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense  and  Mutual 
security)  : 
Arrangements,  advantages  of,  address  and  statement: 

Dulles,  152;  Wigglesworth,  882 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia.     See  Southeast 

Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Contributions    of   mutual    security   program,    message 

and  statement :  Eisenhower,  429,  430 ;  Herter,  487 
Europe  ( see  also  European  security  and  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization),  role  of  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  address  (Herter),  S60 
Latin  America,  role  of  OAS,  635,  660, 661,  792 
Near  and  Middle  East.     See  Baghdad  Pact 
U.N.  Charter  sanction  of,  address  (Dulles),  257 
U.S.  policy,  addresses:  Eisenhower,  116;  Murphy,  185, 
186,  292,  831 
Colombia : 
Agricultural   commodities,    agreement   amending   1957 

agreement  with  U.S.,  729 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  pro- 
tocol amending  1944  convention  on,  502 
Rawinsonde  observation  stations,  agreement  extending 
1956  agreement  with  U.S.  for  establishment,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance,  854 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  missions,  agreement  amending 
1949  agreements  with  U.S.,  690 
Colombo  Plan : 

Functions,  address  (Mac Arthur),  560 

7th  annual  report,  released,  213 

Technical  Cooperation  Council,  U.S.  membership,  490, 

604 
U.S.  support,  address  (Dillon) ,  603 
Colonialism,  benefits  of,  address  (Nixon) ,  16 
Columbia  River  Basin,  U.S.-Canadian  joint  statement  re- 
questing study  by  IJC  of  proposals  for  development, 
243 
Commerce,  Department  of : 
Export  licensing  authority  for  civil  aircraft  and  equip- 
ment,  transferred  from  State  Department,  765 
Functions  regarding  foreign  aid  program,  936 
Program  to  promote  expansion  of  private  investment 

abroad,  564 
Publication  Foreign  Trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  1956-57,  re- 
leased, 722 
Commercial    samples    and    advertising    material,    inter- 
national convention  (1952)  to  facilitate  importation, 
810 
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Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Shrimp,  establish- 
ment and  duties  of,  567 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  18,  244 
Committee  of  21,  OAS : 
Buenos  Aires  meeting : 
Statement  (Mann),  931 
U.S.  representative,  appointment,  728 
U.S.  delegation  proposals,  479 
Washington  meeting : 
Address  and   remarks:   Dillon,  48;   Eubottom,  125, 

126 
Text  of  declaration,  49 
Commodity   Trade,   International,    U.N.   Commission  on, 

37, 538,  604,  648m. 
Commodity   trade  problems    (see  also  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses, Rice,  and  Wheat)  : 
International : 

GATT  proposal  regarding,  766 

U.S.  views,  statements :  Mann,  648 ;  Mansfield,  35,  36, 
37 
Latin  American : 

OAS  approach  to,  50,  664,  665 
U.S.  concern,  adddress  (Rubottom),  125 
Common  markets: 

European.     See  European  Economic  Community 
Latin  American,  proposed,  address,  report,  and  state- 
ments :    Eisenhower,    Lemus,    479 ;    Milton   Eisen- 
hower, 98;  Mann,  932;  Rubottom,  125;  U.S.  state- 
ment, 481 
Communes,  Chinese  Communist,  607,  913 
Communications.     See  Telecommunications 
Communism   (see  also  China,  Communist;  Propaganda; 
and  Soviet  Union)  : 
Agreements  of,  reliability  of,  adddresses :  Murphy,  710 ; 

Robertson,  376,  476 
Competition  with  free  world,  addresses:  Herter,  738; 

Lodge,  344 ;  Nixon,  627 
Economic    offensive.    See    Less    developed   countries: 

Economic  offensive 
International : 
Activities  in  Africa,  addresses  (Satterthwaite),  194, 

528,  747 
Challenge   and  threat  of,   adddresses,  communique, 
message,  remarks,  reports,  and  statements:  Bar- 
rows, 680 ;  Dillon,  458,  495 ;  Draper  Committee  re- 
port, 799;  Dulles,  153,  227;  Eisenhower,  428,  469, 
544,  579,  580,  582,  621 ;  Herter,  485,  486,  547,  738 ; 
Luns,  548,  549 ;  McElroy,  495 ;  Murphy,  829 ;  NAC 
communique,  533 ;  Nixon,  16 ;  Reinhardt,  395 ;  Rob- 
ertson,   473,    474;    SEATO   report,   606,   607,   611; 
Spaak,  551,  552 ;  Twining,  497 
Creed  of,  address  (Dulles),  255,  257 
Objectives  of,  addresses,  remarks,  and  statements: 
Dillon,  908 ;  Allen  Dulles,  583 ;  Dulles,  220 ;  Eisen- 
hower, 707 ;  Henderson,  319 
Pressures  on  free-world  relationships,  effect  on  U.S. 

policies,  adddress  (Murphy),  291 
Supporters  of,  need  for  legislation  authorizing  denial 
of  passports  to,  adddress  and  statement  (Hanes), 
517,  723 
Nationalist  movements,  Communist  efforts  to  influence, 

addresses:  Dillon,  7G2;  Henderson,  904,  905 
Subversive  activities.     See  Subversive  activities 
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Conferences  and  organizations,  international  (see  also  sub- 
ject), calendar  of  meetings,  22,  171,  316,  499,  643,  811 
Confiscation  of  property  of  aliens,  question  of  just  com- 
pensation, address  (Becker),  784 
Congress,  U.S. : 
Bipartisan  support,  addresses  and  statement:  Dillon, 

249 ;  Nixon,  623 ;  Robertson,  473 
Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists  of,  249,  283, 

315,  349,  461,  530,  569,  601,  758, 810, 930 
Joint  sessions,  addresses  before : 
King  Baudouin,  851 
President  Frondizi  of  Argentina,  280 
Legislation,   Export-Import  Bank,  increase  in  lending 

authority  of,  report  (Milton  Eisenhower),  93 
Legislation,  proposed : 

DLF,  letters  and  statement :  Dillon,  638 ;  Eisenhower, 

Fulbright,  926 
Fluorspar  quotas,  statement  (Mann),  600 
Foreign  commerce,  proposed  exemption  from  antitrust 

regulation,  address  (Becker),  277 
IBRD  and  IMF,  increase  in  U.S.  subscriptions  to, 

statements :  Anderson,  445 ;  Dillon,  454 
Inter- American   Bank,   U.S.  membership,   statement 

(Dillon),  928 
Lake  Michigan  water  diversion,  bill  to  increase,  state- 
ment  (Willoughby),  U.S.  and  Canadian  aide  me- 
moire,  and  text  of  bill,  404 
Mutual  security  program,  statements  (Dillon,  Herter, 

McElroy,  Twining),  485 
Passports,  control  and  issuance  of,  address  and  state- 
ment (Hanes),  517,  723 
Under  Secretaries  of  State,  duties  and  designations, 
730 
Presidential  messages,  reports,  etc.    See  Eisenhower, 
Dwight  D. :  Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Con- 
gress 
Resolutions : 
Nuclear  weapons  tests,  discontinuance  of,  S.  Res.  96 

transmitted  to  Soviet  Union,  742 
Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  of,  concurrent  resolution 
regarding,  statement  (Wilcox),  399 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  requested  for : 
Convention  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp  with  Cuba, 

566 
Treaty  of  amity,  economic  relations,  and  consular 
rights  with  Muscat  and  Oman,  599 
Senate   Foreign   Relations   Committee,   resignation  of 
Chairman  Green,  statement  (Dulles),  230 
Consular  rights,   amity,   and  economic  relations,   treaty 
with  Muscat,   Oman,  and  dependencies,  51,  74,  599, 
729,  854 
Consular  service,  U.S.     See  Foreign  Service 
Consultative    Committee   on    Cooperative  Economic   De- 
velopment  in    South  and    Southeast  Asia.     See  Co- 
lombo Plan 
Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of 

Rice,  3d  session,  report  (Rivenburgh),  813 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  address  (Becker),  373 
Contingency  fund,  appropriations  for  and  importance  of, 
message   and   statements :    Dillon,   491,   806 ;   Eisen- 
hower, 435 ;  Herter,  488 
Contracting  Parties   to  GATT.     See  under  Tariffs  and 
trade,  general  agreement  on 
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Control  posts  for  detection  of  nuclear  explosions,  U.S., 
Western,    and    Soviet   positions,   address  and   state- 
ments :  Department  statement,  188 ;  Wadsworth,  703 ; 
Wilcox,  593 
Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  565 
Coote,  Wendell  B.,  145 
Costa  Rica : 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  pro- 
tocol amending  convention    (1944)    on,  285 
Membership  on  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  648 
Cotton : 

Latin  American  production,  effect  of  U.S.  policies  on, 
report  to  the  President   (Milton  Eisenhower),  102 
U.S.-Mexico    cooperation    regarding,    joint    statement 
(Eisenhower-Lopez  Mateos),  331 
Cottrell,  Sterling  J.,  462 

Council   on  Inter-American   Affairs,   proposed  establish- 
ment   of,    report    to    the    President    (Milton    Eisen- 
hower), 101 
Couve  de  Murville,  Maurice,  863,  865 
Crocker,  Carson  O.,  390 
Crockett,  William  J.,  978 
Crowe,  Philip  K.,  358 
Cuba: 

Agrarian  reform  law,  U.S.  views,  958 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  478 

Arms   shipments   to   Batista   government   after  cutoff 

date,  U.S.  denial  of,  197 
New  Government: 

Statement  (Dulles),  159 
U.S.  recognition,  text  of  note,  128 
Sugar,  offer  of  sale  to  U.S.,  U.S.  reply,  959 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Shrimp  conservation,  convention  with  U.S.,  566,  978 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.S.  Ambassador,  resignation    (Smith)    and  confirma- 
tion (Bonsai),  178,  358 
U.S.    military    missions    in,    question   of   withdrawal, 

statement  (Dulles),  227 
U.S.  policy  toward,  162 
Culbertson,  Nancy  F.,  300 

Cultural,    technical,    and    educational    fields,    agreement 
with  Soviet  Union  for  exchanges  in.     See  Exchange 
agreement 
Cultural   property,   convention  and  protocol    (1954)    for 

protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  728 
Cultural  relations  and  programs   (See  also  Educational 
exchange  and  Exchange  of  persons)  : 
NATO  program,  announcement  regarding,  951 
SEATO  programs : 
Address  (Reinhardt),  397 
Announcement  regarding,  444 
Report  (Sarasin),  605,  610,  612,  613 
U.S.  relations  with : 

Africa,  address  (Penfield),  847 
India,  916 

Latin  America,  address  (Rubottom),  120 
Soviet  Union   (see  also  Exchange  agreement),  state- 
ment (Dulles),  154 


Cumming,  Hugh  S.,  Jr.,  868 
Customs  (see  also  Tariff  policy,  U.S.)  : 

Customs  tariffs,  international  union  for  publication  of, 

convention  creating  and  protocol  modifying,  614 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention    (1954)    on 

temporary  importation  of,  420,  653,  810 
Touring,  convention  (1954)  concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  420,  653,  810 
Cyprus : 
Problem  of: 

Peaceful  solution  of,  addresses  and  messages:  Eisen- 
hower, 367 ;  Murphy,  628,  712 ;  Rountree,  363 
U.S.  position  regarding,  statement  (Barco),  41 
Republic  of,  proposed  establishment,  address  (Murphy), 
628 
Czechoslovakia : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  827 

Foreign  Ministers  conference,  proposed,  Soviet  support 

for  Czech  participation,  510,  511 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  178 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  membership,  32 

Dalai  Lama,  515,  603,  712,  713 
Debts,  German,  agreements  relating  to : 
External  debts,  285,  614 

Indebtedness  to  U.S.  for  postwar  economic  assistance, 
advance  payment  on,  573 
Defense,  Department  of,  administration  of  mutual  secu- 
rity activities,  Executive  order  relating  to,  936 
Defense.    See  Mutual  defense  and  National  defense 
Defense  College,  NATO,  546 
Defense  support : 
Appropriations   for,    messages   and   statement:    Eisen- 
hower, 204,  431 ;  Dillon,  491 
Draper  Committee  recommendation  regarding,  report, 

802 
Purposes  of,  statement  (Dillon),  806 
De  Gaulle,  Charles,  163 
Denmark : 

Dollar  import  controls,  relaxation  of,  564 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  proces  verbal  concerning  article  XVI :  4,  502 
GATT,  protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establish- 
ment of  new  schedule  III — Brazil,  573 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Shipbuilding  program,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating 

to,  854 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Department  of  State.     See  State  Department 
Development  Advisory  Board,  International,  appointment 

of  U.S.  members,  278 
Development  association,  international,  proposed  estab- 
lishment, addresses,  letter,  message,  and  statements: 
Dillon,  209,  640,  807;  Eisenhower,  204,  926;  Mans- 
field, 40 ;  Rubottom,  124 ;  Wilcox,  755 
Development  Bank,  Inter-American.  See  Inter-American 
Development  Bank 
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Development  fund,  multilateral,  proposed  establishment, 

address  (Wilcox),  758 
Development  institutions,  regional: 
Latin     American.     See    Inter-American     Development 

Bank 
Near  and  Middle  East.     See  under  Arab  states 
U.S.  support,   address,   report,   and  statement:   Eisen- 
hower, 309 ;  Mansfield,  39,  40 ;  Wilcox,  755 
Development  Loan  Fund : 

Authorization   and   appropriations   for,   messages   and 
statements :  Dillon,  489,  490,  492,  638 ;  Eisenhower, 
204,  434;  Herter,  487;  Mann,  932;  U.S.  delegation 
to  Committee  of  21,  480 
Establishment  and  functions : 

Addresses,  statements,  and  reports :  Dillon,  167,  456 ; 
Milton  Eisenhower,  94 ;  Mansfield,  40 ;  MacArthur, 
561 
Executive  order  relating  to  functions  of,  936 
General  Counsel,  appointment,  936 
Importance  of,  address  and  statement   (Dillon),  210, 

698 
Loans  in :  Africa,  845 ;  Argentina,  106,  122 ;  Bolivia, 
299 ;  Chile,  834 ;  China,  Republic  of,  144,  197,  346, 
484 ;  Ecuador,  22,  530 ;  Ethiopia,  920 ;  Greece,  245 ; 
Guatemala,  306,  419,  920;  Haiti,  565,  920;  India, 
51 ;  Indonesia,  345 ;  Iran,  136 ;  Israel,  382,  793 ;  Jor- 
dan, 346,  598,  920;  Korea,  Republic  of,  598,  920; 
Liberia,  247;  Malaya,  280,  484;  Nicaragua,  346, 
793  ;  Nigeria,  598 ;  Pakistan,  382,  598 ;  Philippines, 
307,  834;  Somalia,  565;  Spain,  107,  920;  Sudan, 
834 ;  Thailand,  419,  598 ;  Tunisia,  920 ;  Turkey,  306, 
444 ;  Uruguay,  598 ;  Yugoslavia,  136,  279 
Long-term  capitalization,  proposed : 

Senator   Fulbright's   proposal,   letters    (Eisenhower, 

Fulbright),926 
Statement  (Dillon),  807 
Summary  of  loans,  June  30,  1957-February  28,  1959, 

released,  484 
Use  of  foreign  currency  repayments  to,  proposed  legis- 
lation regarding,  statement  (Dillon),  490 
DEW.     See  Distant  early  warning  system 
Dictatorships,  U.S.  policy  toward  : 
Letter  (Macomber),  726 

Recommendations    regarding,    report     (Milton    Eisen- 
hower), 103 
Diefenbaker,  John  G.,  911 
Dihigo  y  L6pez  Trigo,  Ernesto,  478 
Dillon,  Douglas : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
DLF,  appropriation  request,  638 
European   Communities,   Presidents   of,  welcome  on 

visit  to  U.S.,  953 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  and  the  Foreign   Service, 

327 
IBRD  and  IMF,  proposed  legislation  to  increase  U.S. 

subscriptions,  454,  457 
ICA  employees,  role  in  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  20 
Imperatives  of  International  Economic  Growth,  165 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  U.S.  membership, 

928 
Inter-American  economic  cooperation,  48 


Dillon,  Douglas — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 

Investment  of  private  capital  abroad,  incentives  for, 

96 
Less   developed  countries,  challenge  to  free  world, 

955 
Mutual  security  program,  489,  695,  804 
SEATO,  achievements  of,  602 
Soviet  economic  policies,  237,  759 
Tribute  to  John  Foster  Dulles,  834 
U.S.  foreign  economic  policy,  206 

U.S.-EURATOM  joint   program,   achievements,   247 
Letter,  IBM  proposed  building  in  West  Berlin,  419 
Meetings : 

German  coal  problem,  18 
SEATO,  5th  council  meeting : 

U.S.  representative,  announcements,  478,  536 
Departure  and  return  statements,  573,  673 
Under  Secretary  of  State : 
Confirmation,  978 

Proposed  legislation  regarding  duties  as,  730 
Diplomacy,   international,   International  Bank's  role  in, 

statements  (Dillon),  456,  461 
Diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  U.S.     See  under  For- 
eign Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. : 

European  communities,  proposed  permanent  represen- 
tation in  U.S.,  joint  communique,  953 
Presentation  of  credentials:  Canada,  440;  Chile,  299; 
Cuba,  478 ;  Czechoslovakia,  827  ;  Guinea,  709 ;  Iraq, 
954;  Libya,  230;  Malaya,  440;  Mexico,  230;  Paki- 
stan, 554 ;  Thailand,  915 
Disarmament     (see    also    Armaments;    Armed    forces; 
Atomic   energy,    nuclear   weapons;    Missiles;    Outer 
space;  and  Surprise  attack)  : 
Communist  China  participation  in  discussions  on,  ques- 
tion of,  adddress  (Robertson),  375 
Negotiations,  progress  of,  address  and  statement :  Her- 
ter, 777 ;  Murphy,  830 
Relationship  to  settlement  of  political  problems,  state- 
ments (Herter),  778,  824 
U.S.  position,  statements:  Dulles,  153;  Herter,  821 
Western  and  Soviet  positions,  addresses :  Wigglesworth, 
881 ;  Wilcox,  592 
Disarmament  Commission  Subcommittee,  U.N.,  Soviet  ob- 
struction in,  address  (Murphy),  830 
Disputes,  international,  proposed  use  of  the  rule  of  law 

for  settlement  of,  address  (Nixon),  622 
Distant    early    warning    system,    Greenland    extension, 
agreement  with  Canada  relating  to  communications 
facilities  at  Cape  Dyer,  Baffin  Island,  in  support  of, 
690 
DLF.    See  Development  Loan  Fund 

Documents   on   German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945,   The 
Third  Reich:  First  Phase,  October  1!,,  1933-June  IS, 
1934,  series  C  (1933-1937),  vol.  II,  released,  897 
Dominican  Republic : 

GATT,  proces  verbal  of  rectification  concerning,  178 
GATT,  protocols  amending,  178 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Dorman,  John,  145 
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Double  taxation  on  income,  conventions  for  avoidance  of, 
with : 
Pakistan,  853,  854,  936 

U.K.,  agreement  relating  to  extension  to  British  terri- 
tories of  1945  convention,  42,  110,  144,  212,  213 
U.S.    willingness    to   negotiate   with    Latin    American 
countries,  address  (Rubottom),  124 
Draper  Committee.    See  President's  Committee  To  Study 

the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Program 
Dreier,  John  C,  126 
Drugs,  narcotic : 
Pharmacopoeial   formulas   for   potent  drugs,    protocol 

terminating  agreement  for  unification  of,  614 
Protocol    (1948)    bringing  under  international  control 
drugs  outside  scope  of  1931  convention,  935 
Dryden,  Hugh  L.,  891,  972 

Duke  University,  World  Rule  of  Law  Center,  624 
Dulles,  Allen  W.,  583 
Dulles,  John  Foster : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 

American  Doctrine  for  the  Middle  East,  169,  227 
Argentina,  question  of  economic  aid  for,  226 
Berlin  situation,  158, 160,  224,  227,  296 
Canada,  50th  anniversary  of  boundary  waters  treaty 

with,  130 
"Cold  war,"  219,  223,  229 
Communist    Chinese    influence   on    Soviet   policy   in 

Germany,  question  of,  227 
Cuba: 

New  Government  in,  159 

Question  of  withdrawing  military  missions  in,  227 
Economic  and  military  agreements  with  Turkey,  Iran, 

and  Pakistan,  negotiations  regarding,  226 
Freedom — The  Predominant  Force,  151 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  proposed,  224,  229 
German  reunification,   156,  157,  159,   161,  223,   227, 

228,  230 
ICJ,  question  of  U.S.  relationship  to,  224 
Korea,  Republic  of,  U.S.  relations  with,  224 
North  Atlantic  Council,  Ministerial  Meeting  of,  4 
Nuclear  test  suspension,  Geneva  meeting  on  detection 

of  violations,  evaluation  of,  161,  162 
Nuclear    testing,    question    of    modification   of   U.S. 

policy  regarding,  224 
Philippines,  U.S.  relations  with,  224 
Quemoy  Islands,  reduction  of  forces  on,  225 
The  Role  of  Law  in  Peace,  255 
Senator  Green's  resignation  as  chairman  of  Foreign 

Relations  Committee,  230 
Soviet  Union,  developments  in,  223 
Turbine  contract  for  Greer's  Ferry  Dam,  question 

of  awarding,  225 
Visit  of  Anastas  Mikoyan  to  U.S.,  156, 157,  228 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan,  farewell  message  to,  189 
Resignation  as  Secretary  of  State,  exchange  of  letters 

with  President  Eisenhower,  619 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower  to  Mexico,  236 
Gift  of  personal  papers  to  Princeton  University  Library, 
792 


Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 
Meetings  with : 

Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan,  263 
Secretary  General  of  SEATO  (Sarasin),  230 
News  conferences,  transcripts  of,  156,  223 
Swearing-in  as  special  consultant  to  President,  671 
Tributes    to    and    condolences    on    death,    statements : 
Couve  de  Murville,  863,  865;  Dillon,  834;  Eisen- 
hower, 833 ;  Gromyko,  863 ;  Herter,  833,  863  ;  Lloyd, 
863,  865 

Earth-circling  satellites.    Sec  Satellites 
East-West  contacts  (see  also  Cultural  relations)  : 
Progress  of,  statement  (Herter),  775 
U.S.-Soviet  Union.     See  Exchange  agreement 
ECA.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
ECAFE.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 

East 
ECE.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
ECLA.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
Economic  Affairs,  Joint  United  States-Canadian  Commit- 
tee on  Trade  and,  4th  meeting,  17 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 

Annual  report,  U.S.  views,  statement  (Mansfield),  33 
Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade,  U.S. 

representative,  confirmed,  37,  538,  604,  648n. 
Documents,  lists  of,  109,  322,  389,  420,  501,  645,  896,  976 
Economic  commissions.     See  Economic  commissions 
Resolution    on    self-determination,    statements    (Lord, 
Wise),  172 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,   Colombo  Plan,  Development 
Loan  Fund,  Export-Import  Bank,  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  International  Bank,   International 
Cooperation    Administration,    Mutual    security    and 
other    assistance    programs,    and    United    Nations : 
Technical  assistance  program)  : 
Addresses,  message,  and  statements:  Dillon,  603,  696, 
807,  955 ;  Eisenhower,  205 ;  Hart,  719 ;  Wilcox,  595, 
757 
Aid  to :    Africa,  196,  748,  749,  845,  846 ;  Argentina,  105, 
122,  232;  Austria,  515;  Germany,  Federal  Republic 
of,  516,  573 ;  Haiti,  380 ;  Iceland,  598 ;  India,  456 ; 
Iran,  226,  416  ;  Israel,  110 ;  Latin  America,  89 ;  Ma- 
laya, 978;  Pakistan,  226,  416;  Poland,  959;  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  214,  397,  612 ;  Turkey,  226,  416, 
458,  459;  Viet-Nam,  674 
Draper  Committee  recommendations  regarding,  report, 

802, 804 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  program.     See  Less  developed  coun- 
tries :  Economic  offensive 
U.S. -Japanese   aid    to   free   Asian   countries,    address 

(Mac Arthur),  560,  562 
U.S.  policy,  address  and  statements :  Dillon,  165 ;  Dulles, 
155 ;  Mansfield,  38 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  U.N.,  establishment  and 
functions,    address   and    statement :     Mansfield,   37 ; 
Satterthwaite,  195 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  U.N. : 
Mekong  River  area,  survey  for  development,  address 

(MacArthur),560 
U.S  .delegation  to  15th  session,  357 
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Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.N. : 

Steel  Committee,  22d  session,  U.S.  delegate,  895 
U.S.  representatative  to  14th  session,  501 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  U.N. : 
Efforts  to  increase  trade  in  Latin  America,  481 
U.S.  representative  to  8th  session,  897 
Economic   Community,    European.     See   European    Eco- 
nomic Community 
Economic  Conference  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (1957),  provision  of  draft  economic  agreement 
for     protection     of     foreign     investment,     address 
(Becker),  790 
Economic  cooperation    (see  also  Common  markets)  : 
Baghdad  Pact,  statement  (Henderson),  320 
European.     See  European  Atomic  Energy  Community, 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community 
Inter-American  (see  also  Committee  of  21,  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  OAS,  and  Operation  Pan 
America),  address  and  statement:  Rubottom,  119; 
U.S.  Ambassadors  statement  at  Santiago  meeting, 
793 
NATO: 

Ministerial  meeting  communique,  3 
Remarks :  Eisenhower,  544 ;  Luns,  548 
South   and   Southeast  Asia.     See  Colombo  Plan   and 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
West  Africa,  associations  proposed  for,  address  (Sat- 
terthwaite),  745 
Economic  Cooperation,  Special  Committee  of  OAS  Coun- 
cil To  Study  the  Formation  of  New  Measures  for. 
See  Committee  of  21 
Economic  development  (see  also  Economic  and  technical 
aid)  : 
Africa.    See  under  Africa 
Asia.    See  under  Asia 

Financing  of.    See  Agricultural  surpluses,  Development 
Loan  Fund,  Export-Import  Bank,  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,   International  Bank,  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  Investment  of  private  capi- 
tal abroad,  and  Special  Fund 
General  Assembly  resolution  for  promotion  of,  state- 
ment (Mansfield)  and  text,  37 
Institutions  for.    See  Development  association  and  De- 
velopment institutions 
Latin  America.    See  under  Latin  America 
Less  developed  countries,  challenge  of,  addresses:  Dil- 
lon, 955  ;  Dulles,  155 ;  Wilcox,  750 
Soviet  Union,  progress  of,  address  (Allen  Dulles),  585, 

586 
U.S.  efforts  to  promote,  report  and  statement:  Eisen- 
hower, 308,  309 ;  Mann,  931 
Use  of  surplus  wheat  to  promote,  proposed,  joint  com- 
munique of  conference  of  wheat  exporting  nations, 
794,  795 
Vlet-Nam,  need  for,  address  (Eisenhower),  580 
Economic  Development,  Committee  for,  642 
Economic  disputes,  settlement  of: 
Progress   in  creating   international   law   for,   address 

(Nixon),  624,625 
Role  of  IBRD,  statement  (Dillon),  456,  461 


Economic  Experts,  SEATO  Committee  of,  397,  608,  609 
Economic  growth,  world,  impact  of  U.S.  economic  devel- 
opments on,  statement  (Mansfield),  33 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S. : 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Agricultural  surpluses, 
Development  Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical 
aid,  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Mutual  security 
Domestic  economy: 
Achievements  and  developments,  address  and  state- 
ment: Mansfield,  33,  34;  Wilcox,  590,  591 
Importance  of  balanced  budget  to,  remarks  (Eisen- 
hower), 706 
Mutual    security    program,    effect    on,    address   and 

statements:  Dillon,  210,  494;  Wilcox,  751 
Need  for  confidence  in  and  expansion  of,  addresses 
and  remarks:  Dillon,  764,   957;  Eisenhower,  620, 
707 
Foreign  economic  policy : 

Effect  of  antitrust  law  on,  address  (Becker),  272 
Objectives,   addresses   and   statements:   Beale,   571, 
572;  Dillon,  165,  206,  327,  454,  457;  Eisenhower, 
203 
President's  economic  report  to  Congress,  excerpts,  308 
Tariff  policy.    See  Tariff  policy 
Economic  relations,   amity,  and  consular  rights,  treaty 
with  Muscat,  Oman,  and  dependencies,  51,  74,  599, 
729,  854 
ECOSOC.     See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
ECSC.    See  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
Ecuador : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  amending  1958 

agreement  with  U.S.,  614 
DLF  loans,  22,  530 

Rawinsonde  observation  station  at  Guayaquil,   agree- 
ment extending  1957  agreement  with  U.S.  for  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of,  178 
Reservation  to  Bogota  economic  agreement  for  protec- 
tion of  foreign  investment,  789 
Territorial  sea,  breadth  of,  position  on,  372 
U.S.  Operations  Mission  director,  designation,  286 
Education  (see  also  Educational  exchange)  : 

American-sponsored   schools  abroad,   statements:  Dil- 
lon, 491,  806 ;  Herter,  488 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  appointment  to,  673 
Foreign     Service    Institute,    senior    officers    training 

course,  329 
IGY  impact  on,  article  (Atwood),  688 
Indian  research  materials,  U.S.  purchase,  916 
Institutions,    responsibility    of,    address    (Henderson), 

906 
Language  skills,  problem  of,  address  (Wilcox),  757 
Less  developed  countries,  FAO/UNICEF  assistance  to, 

article  ( Phillips ),  352 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  grants  to  binational 
institutions,  report  to  the  President  (Milton  Eisen- 
hower), 92 
NATO  fellowship  programs,  344,  934 
SEATO  programs,  report  (Sarasin),  609,  610,  613 
U.S.  emphasis  on  African  affairs,  address   (Penfield), 
848 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  U.N. : 
Constitution,  42 
Contribution  to  IGY,  684 
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Educational  Exchange,  Advisory  Commission  on,  383 
Educational   exchange  program,  international    (see  also 
Education)  : 
Advisory  Commission  on,  appointment  to,  383 
Agreements  with :  Finland,  978 ;  Iceland,  178 ;  India,  420 
Latin   America,  expanding  U.S.  program   in,    (Rubot- 

tom),  121,124 
Soviet  Union.    See  Exchange  agreement 
Educational  Foundation  in  the  Philippines,  U.S.,  42 
EEC.  See  European  Economic  Community 
Egypt   (see  also  United  Arab  Republic),  flight  of  refu- 
gees from,  385,  388 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
Abraham  Lincoln's  ideals,  298 
Balanced  budget,  importance  of,  706 
Bolivar  statue,  dedication  of,  378 
El  Salvador,  U.S.  relations  with,  478 
Exchange  of  persons  program,  260 
Freedom,  protection  of,  707 
Importance  of  Understanding,  579 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  646 
John  Foster  Dulles,  tribute  to,  833 
Mexico,  U.S.  relations  with,  332 
Mutual  security,  definition  of,  697 
Mutual  security  program,  appropriations  for,  261 
NATO,  10th  anniversary  meeting,  543 
A  Pledge  to  the  Peoples  of  the  World,  47 
Security  in  the  free  world,  467 
Trade,  international,  contribution  to  peace,  670 
U.S.  economy  and  the  international  situation,  620 
World  Health  Day,  11th  anniversary,  596 
World  Refugee  Year,  U.S.  role,  872 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  greetings  on  50th  an- 
niversary convention,  672 
Baghdad  Pact,  message  to  6th  session  of  Ministerial 

Council,  318 
Bataan,  message  to  President  Garcia  on  17th  anni- 
versary, 627 
Cyprus  problem,  U.S.  welcomes  agreement  on  solu- 
tion of,  367 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  Universal,  10th  anni- 
versary, 108 
Development   Loan   Fund,    Senator   Fulbright's  pro- 
posals regarding,  926 
Flood  damage  in  Uruguay,  U.S.  concern,  764 
General  de  Gaulle,  congratulations  on  inauguration 

as  President  of  France,  163 
Inter-American  economic  cooperation,  49 
New  Year  greetings  to  Soviet  people,  131,  214 
Nuclear  weapons  tests,  negotiations  for  agreement  to 

discontinue,  704,  825 
Prince  Albert  Radar  Laboratory,  opening,  911 
Secretary  Dulles'  resignation,  acceptance  of,  619 
Wool-fabric  imports,  determination  of  tariff  quota, 

720 
World  Refugee  Year,  approval  of  meeting  to  discuss 
U.S.  participation,  709 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders 


Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. — Continued 
Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress: 

American  Doctrine  to  promote  peace  and  stability  in 

Middle  East,  3d  report  on,  169 
Budget  message,  excerpts,  198 
Convention  with  Cuba  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp, 

approval  requested,  566 
Draper  Committee  interim  report  on  military  assist- 
ance program,  796 
Economic  report  to  Congress,  excerpts,  308 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  proposed  legis- 
lation for  U.S.  membership,  849 
Mutual  security  program,  appropriations  for,  427 
State  of  the  Union,  excerpts,  115 
Tartar  imports,  tariff  increase  disapproved,  529 
U.S.  capital  subscriptions  to  IBRD  and  IMF,  legisla- 
tion to  increase,  347 
Participation  in  ceremonies  opening  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, announced,  298 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations 
Special  consultant,  swearing-in  of,  671 
Visit  to  Mexico,  236,  331 
Visit  to  Soviet  Union,  question  of,  297 
Eisenhower,  Milton  S.,  89 
Elbrick,  C.  Burke,  250 
Elections : 
Berlin,   Western   proposal  for   reunification  of,   state- 
ment (Herter),861 
Cameroun,  proposals  for  elections  in  : 
Text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  535 
U.S.  position,  statements :  Lodge,  531 ;  Sears,  533 
East  German  election  system,  address  (Cumming),  870 
Germany,  proposal  for  reunification  of : 
Statements:  Dulles,  227,  228;  Herter,  778,  822,  823 
Text  of  Western  peace  plan,  779 
El  Salvador: 
Army  and  Air  Force  missions,  agreements  amending 

agreements  with  U.S.  for,  42,  653 
FAO/UNICEF   Joint  Policy  Committee,   1st  meeting, 

participation,  350 
Membership  on  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  648 
Solidarity  with  U.S.  reaffirmed,  text  of  joint  statement 

(Eisenhower-Lemus),  478 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision  1958),  285 
Visit  of  President  to  U.S.,  330, 478 
Emergency  Force,  United  Nations.     See  United  Nations 

Emergency  Force 
Escapee  program,  U.S.,  addresses  (Hanes),  439,  875 
Estonia,    41st    anniversary   of    independence,    statement 

(Dulles),  299 
Ethiopia : 

DLF  loan,  920 

Food  shortages,  U.S.  aid,  419,  681 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
EURATOM.     See  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
Europe  (See  also  individual  countries)  : 
African  interests  and  territories   (see  also  individual 
territory),  addresses:  Penfield,  846;  Satterthwaite, 
749 
Balance-of -payments  situation  in,  766 
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Europe — Continued 
Collective  security.    See  European  security  and  North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Common  market.     See  European  Economic  Community 
DLF  loans  in,  484 
Eastern  Europe: 

Soviet  position  in,  address  (Murphy),  292 
U.S.  concern  for  peoples  of,  addresses:  Parsons,  914: 
Murphy,  292 
Economic    cooperation    and    development    in    Western 
Europe.     See   European   Atomic   Energy   Commu- 
nity ;  European  Economic  Community ;  and  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for 
Foreign  Relations  volume  on,  released,  770 
IGY  World  Data  Center,  location  of,  685 
Refugees.     See  Refugees  and  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration 
Shipping  problems,  joint  U.S.-European  discussions  on, 

406 
Soviet  objectives  in,  remarks  (Murphy),  514 
Trade  developments  in,  article,  report,  and  statement: 
Culbertson-Lederer,  301;  Dillon,  208;  Eisenhower, 
308 
U.N.   Economic  Commission  for,   U.S.    representatives 

to  meetings  of,  501,  895 
U.S.  policy,  address  (Murphy),  294 
Unity : 

Progress  of,  Draper  Committee  report,  800,  803 
Role    of    Federal   Republic   of    Germany,    statement 
(Herter),860 
Western  program  for  peace  in,  address   (Herter),  735 
European  Advisory  Commission,  5,  862 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community : 
Agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperation  concerning  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  (text),  69,  358 
Commission  president,  visit  to  U.S.,  634,  952 
Joint  program  with  U.S.,  achievements  during  1st  year 

of,  statement  (Dillon),  247 
Role    in    European    integration   movement,    statement 
(Dillon),  208 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community : 
European    coal   situation,    action    of,    U.S.    discussion, 

483 
High  Authority,  president,  visit  to  U.S.,  634,  952 
European    Common   Market.      See    European    Economic 

Community 
European  Economic  Community : 
Antitrust  provisions,  address  (Becker),  276 
Commission  president,  visit  to  U.S.,  634,  952 
GATT,  consultations  and  negotiations  with,  444,  917, 

918,  919 
Progress  and  development,  report  and  statements :  Dil- 
lon, 247,  248 ;  Dulles,  155 ;  Eisenhower,  308 
Role    in    expanding    intra-European   trade,    statement 
(Dillon),  208 
European   Economic   Cooperation,   Organization  for,   co- 
operation   with    European    Communities,    statement 
(Dillon),  248 
European  Migration,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for: 
Council  and  executive  committee,  9th  and  11th  sessions, 

article  (Warren),  384 
U.S.  contribution,  875 


European  Recovery  Program  in  Austria  1948/1958,  Ten 
Years  of,  Austrian  publication  presented  to  President 
Eisenhower,  515 
European  security  (see  also  Berlin;  Germany:  Reunifica- 
tion ;  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  : 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  proposal  and  state- 
ments regarding : 
Statements  (Herter),  777,  823,  824 
Western  peace  plan  proposal,  780,  781 
Relationship  to  settlement  of  German  problem : 

Addresses  and  statements:  Dulles,  159,  160;  Herter, 

736 ;  Murphy,  234 
Texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  81, 337 
Exchange  agreement,  U.S.-Soviet  Union,  in  cultural,  tech- 
nical, and  educational  fields : 
Films,  Soviet  completion  of  selection  of,  483 
National  exhibits,  reciprocal  exchange  of: 
Agreement  for,  text,  132 

Performing  artists,  agreement  for  exchange,  633 
U.S.  exhibit  at  Moscow : 
Citizen  advisory  committee,  appointed,  916 
Selection  of  U.S.  works  for,  appointment  of  com- 
mittee, 381 
Vice  President  Nixon  to  open,  announcement,  698 
U.S.  proposes  extension  of,  text  of  aide  memoire,  782 
Exchange     of     informations.    .See     under     Information 

activities 
Exchange  of  persons   (see  also  Cultural  relations,  East- 
West  contacts,  and  Educational  exchange)  : 
Importance  of  program  to  world  peace,  remarks   (Ei- 
senhower), 260 
Increase  with  Latin  America,  report  to  the  President 

(Milton  Eisenhower),  91 
With  Africa,  address  (Penfield),  846 
Executive  orders: 

Civil   Service  rights  of  U.S.  employees  transferred  to 

international  organizations,  protection  of,  (10804), 

38S 

Foreign  aid  functions,  administration  of  (10822),  936 

IMCO,  designation  as  public  international  organization 

(10795),  142 

Exhibits,   national,    exchange   of.     See   under  Exchange 

agreement 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  U.N.     See 

United  Nations :  Technical  assistance 
Expanding  Private  Investment  for  Free  World  Economic 

Growth,  released,  562 
Export-Import  Bank : 
Accomplishments  during  25  years  of  operation,  382 
Contribution  to  economic  development,  statements :  Dil- 
lon, 209 ;  Mansfield,  39 
Functions  of,  statements  (Dillon),  167,  456 
Guaranties,  proposed  program  of,  statement   (Dillon), 

808 
Loans  and  credits  in  :  Africa,  196,  845 ;  Argentina,  105 ; 
EURATOM,  248;  Latin  America,  92,  93,  95,  121, 
122,  124,  231 ;  Poland,  959 ;  Spain,  107 ;  underde- 
veloped countries,  753 
Resources,  increase  in,  letter  and  statements :  Eisen- 
hower, 926;  Mann,  931;  U.S.  delegation  to  Com- 
mittee of  21,  480 
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Exports : 

Soviet  Union : 
Department  of  Commerce  report  on,  722 
Soviet  policies,  address  (Dillon),  239,  240 
Wheat  exporting  nations,  conference  of,  text  of  joint 
communique,  793 
Exports,  U.S.  (See  also  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agree- 
ment on ;  and  Trade)  : 
Civil  aircraft  and  equipment,  revision  of  export  con- 
trols on,  announced,  765 
Coal,  European  curtailment  of,  meeting  on,  483 
Discriminatory  restrictions  against,  GATT  discussions 

regarding  removal,  918 
Effect  of  developments  abroad  on,  statement   (Mans- 
field), 35 
Latin    America,    1st    three   quarters   of   1958,    article, 

(Culbertson-Lederer),  303 
Primary  commodities,  statement  (Mann) ,  648 
Strategic  materials,  decrease  in  items  subject  to  ex- 
port control,  address  (Dillon),  239 
Value  of,  President's  economic  report  (excerpts),  310, 
311,  315 
Expropriation  of  private  property,  compensation  for,  U.S. 
views: 
Addresses  (Becker),  667,  784 
Text  of  U.S.  note,  958 
External  debts,  German,  agreement  on,  285,  614 

Facilities  assistance,  special  program,  agreement  amend- 
ing 1954  agreement  with  United  Kingdom  relating 
to,  383 
FAO.    See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
Far  East  (See  also  Asia  and  individual  countries)  : 
Refugees  in,  aid  to,  address  and  article:  Hanes,  874; 

Warren,  385, 387 
U.S.  and  Communist  policies  in,  addresses:  Parsons, 

913,  914 ;  Robertson,  472 
Under  Secretary  Dillon's  visits  in,  673 
Faroe  Islands,  agreement   (1956)   on  joint  financing  of 
air  navigation  services  in,  accession  and  amendments 
to,  573,  614 
Federal    Employees   International   Organization    Service 

Act,  388 
Fekini,  Mohieddin,  230 
Ferguson,  Charles  B.,  538 
Films,  Soviet  completion  of  selection  of,  483 
Finet,  Paul,  634,  954 
Finland : 

GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
Shipbuilding,  U.S.  financial  aid,  834 
Soviet  economic-political  offensive  in,  statement   (Dil- 
lon), 207 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,   agreements    (1954,   1958) 

with  U.S.,  144 
Educational  exchange  programs,  financing  of  agree- 
ment amending  1952  agreement  with  U.S.,  978 
GATT: 

Article  XVI :  4,  amendments  to,  178,  502 
Schedule  III — Brazil,  protocol  relating  to  establish- 
ment of,  383 
IMCO,  convention  on,  769 
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Finland — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  653 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Firestone,  Harvey  S.,  Jr.,  278 
Fish  and  fisheries : 
Breadth    of    territorial   sea,    relationship    to,    address, 
article,  and  statements :  Becker,  369 ;  Pearcy,  963 ; 
Phleger,  64 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries,  protocols  amending  1949 

international  convention,  178,  322 
Shrimp  conservation  convention  (1948)  with  Cuba,  566, 
978 
FitzGerald,  Dennis  A.,  537 
Floberg,  John  F.,  248 

Flood  relief  to  Uruguay,  U.S.,  announcement  and  mes- 
sage (Eisenhower),  764,  919 
Fluorspar,    proposed    quota    legislation    on,    statement 

(Mann),  600 
Fobes,  John  E.,  322 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. : 
FAO/UNICEF   Joint  Policy   Committee,   1st  meeting, 

article  (Phillips),  350 
Rice,  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Aspects 
of,  report  on  3d  session  (Rivenburgh),  813 
Foreign  aid,  U.S.    See  Economic  and  technical  aid,  Mu- 
tual security,  and  individual  countries 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  382 
Foreign  economic  policy.    See  under  Economic  policy  and 

relations 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  Geneva  (see  also  Berlin  and 
Germany)  : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Couve  de  Murville,  863,  865 ; 
Cumming,  869,  871;  Department,  508;  Dulles,  224, 
229 ;  Eisenhower,  469 ;  Gromyko,  863 ;  Herter,  699, 
735,  775,  776,  819,  821,  859,  860,  863,  865,  866,  943, 
948,    951;    Lloyd,    863,    865;    Murphy,    713,    828; 
NATO,  739 ;  Western  Foreign  Ministers,  554 
Adjournment  for  Mr.  Dulles  funeral : 

Arrival  and  departure  statements  (Herter),  863,  865, 

866 
Expressions  of  condolence,  remarks:  Couve  de  Mur- 
ville, 863,  865;  Gromyko,  863;  Lloyd,  863,  865 
Foreign    Ministers    meeting    with    President    Eisen- 
hower, statement  (Hagerty),  865 
Communiques  and  notes :  NATO,  553 ;  Soviet,  508,  633, 
741;    U.S.,    333,    507.    632,    741;    Western  Foreign 
Ministers,  555,  699 
East  German  advisers,  background  of,  address  (Cum- 
ming), 869 
Negotiations  and  preparations  for : 
Address  and  statements :  Dulles,  224 ;   Eisenhower, 

469 
Date,  place,  and  participants,  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes, 

507 
NAC  Council  meeting,  communique,  553 
Soviet  charge  of  Western  attempt  to  torpedo,  NATO 
statement,  739;  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  632,  633, 
741 
U.S.  proposal  for  conference,  333 
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Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  Geneva — Continued 
Negotiations  and  preparations  for — Continued 

Western  Foreign  Ministers  meetings,  statements  and 
communiques,  508,  554,  699,  735 
Objectives  and  responsibilities,  statement  (Herter),  775 
Prospects  for  success,  addresses  and  statement :  Dulles, 

229 ;  Murphy,  713,  828 
Soviet  charges  against  the  German  Federal  Republic, 

statement  refuting  (Herter),  859 
U.S.  and  Western  position,  addresses:  Cumming,  871; 

Herter,  735 
U.S.  delegation,  781 
Western  peace  plan  proposal : 

Statements  (Herter),  776,  819,  821,  824,  945 
Text,  779 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  NATO.     See  under  North  At- 
lantic Council 
Foreign  Ministers  meetings,  Western : 
Paris  meeting: 
Statements  (Herter),  699,  735 
Text  of  communique,  699 
Washington  meeting: 

Department  statement,  508 

Texts  of  joint  statement  and  communique,  554,  555 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 

Characteristics  of,  addresses  :  Hanes,  437 ;  Murphy,  710 
Communist-free  world  relations,  effect  on,  addresses: 

Murphy,  291 ;  Wilcox,  591 
Congressional     documents     relating     to.     See     under 

Congress 
Economic  matters,  relationship  to,  address  (Dillon),  327 
ICA  employees,  role  in,  remarks  (Dillon),  20 
Impact  of  science  on,  article  (Atwood),  689 
Legislation.    See  under  Congress 

Objectives  of,  addresses,  remarks,  statements:  Dillon, 
908;  Dulles,  151,  219,  220;  Eisenhower,  621;  Hen- 
derson, 906 ;  Herter,  486 ;  Murphy,  231 
Problems  of,  addresses  (Murphy),  183,  628 
Foreign   Relations   of   the   United  States,   19%1,   Volume 

II,  Europe,  released,  770 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Board  of,  member  appointed,  673 
Foreign  Service  (See  also  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration and  State  Department)  : 
Africa,  representation  in,  842,  843,  844,  845 
Ambassadors  and  Minister  appointments,  confirmations, 

and  resignations,  178,  250,  358,  654,  730,  897 
Consul  general  at  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  designation, 

462 
Consular  agency  at  Las  Palmas,  Spain,  jurisdiction  over 

transferred,  538 
Consular  district  changes:  Brisbane  and  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, 538 ;  Muscat  and  Oman,  250 ;  Yugoslavia,  502 
Consulates  opened:  Adelaide  and  Brisbane,  Australia, 
286;   Brazzaville,   French  Equatorial  Africa,  145 
Cebu,  Philippines,  358;  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  390 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  770 ;  Kaduna,  Nigeria,  390 
Lom6,  Togo,  814;  Tananarive,  Malgache  Republic 
730 
Consulates  raised  to  consulate  general :  Nassau,  N.P., 

Bahamas,  421 ;  Yaounde,  Cameroun,  614 
Economic   training  essential   to   members   of,    address 
(Dillon),  327 
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Foreign  Service — Continued 

Embassy  at  Conakry,  Guinea,  established,  390 

Examination  announced,  729 

Functions,  address  (Hanes),  439 

Institute,     senior     officer     training     course,     address 

(Dillon),  329 
Legation  at  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  reestablishment  of,  512 
Legation  at  Taiz,  Yemen,  opened,  538 
Political  adviser  to  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  at 

Honolulu,  designation,  462 
Regional   ambassadorial   meetings:   Africa,  916;    Car- 
ibbean, 634 ;  Far  East,  673 ;  South  America,  665,  792 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  senior  officers  training  course, 

address  (Dillon),  329 
Foreign  trade.  See  Trade 
Forestry  Congress,  5th  World,  meeting  and  members  of 

U.S.  Organizing  Committee,  67,  212 
Formosa.     See  China,  Republic  of ;  and  Taiwan  Straits 
Fosdick,  Raymond  B.,  839 
Foster,  Adm.  Paul  F.,  867 
France : 
African  territories  (see  also  individual  suoject),  devel- 
opments    in,     addresses,     statements,     and     U.N. 
action:   Lodge,  531,  534;   Satterthwaite,  192,  193, 
744 ;  Sears,  355,  535 ;  text  of  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution, 534 
Antarctica  conference,  participation  in,  895 
Berlin  situation.     See  Berlin  situation 
Cameroun.     See  French  Cameroun 
Economic  reforms  program,  statement  (Dillon),  248 
FAO/UNICEF  joint  policy  committee,  1st  meeting,  350 
Foreign    Ministers   meetings.     See    Foreign   Ministers 

meetings 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
Geneva  technical  talks  on  preventing  surprise  attack. 

See  Geneva  technical  talks 
German  reunification.     See  Germany :  Reunification  of 
Nuclear    test    suspension,    Geneva    meetings    on.     See 
Geneva  conference  of  experts  and  Geneva  meeting 
to  negotiate 
President   de  Gaulle,   message    (Eisenhower)    of  con- 
gratulation upon  inauguration,  163 
SEATO  countries,  French  aid  to,  609,  611,  612 
Summit  meeting,  proposed.    See  Heads  of  Government 

meeting,  proposed 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  653 
GATT: 

Article  XVI  :4,  declaration  and  proces  verbal  ex- 
tending standstill  provisions  of,  573 
Schedule   III — Brazil,   negotiations  for  establish- 
ment of,  573 
Germany,  Allied  High  Commission  archives,  protocol 

amending  agreement  (1954)  concerning,  502 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries,  protocol  amending  1949 

international  convention  for,  178 
Nuclear  fuel,  purchase  agreement  with  U.S.,  769 
Road  vehicles,  private,  customs  convention  (1954)  on 

temporary  importation,  810 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  2S5, 
897 
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France — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Touring,  convention  (1954)  concerning  customs  facili 

ties  for,  810 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space,  membership,  32 
Viet-Nam,  French  aid  to,  680 

Wheat,  conference  of  major  exporting  nations,  partic- 
ipation in,  793 
Fred,  Edwin  B.,  278 

Freedom,  addresses,  remarks,  and  statement  regarding: 
Dulles,  154 ;  Eisenhower,  707,  783 ;  Murphy,  185,  832 ; 
Nixon,  14 
French  Cameroun : 
New  elections,  proposals  for,  U.S.  position,  statement 

(Lodge),  531 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  443 
Problems  confronting,  address  (Satterthwaite),  746 
Termination  of  U.N.  trusteeship  status,  text  of  General 

Assembly  resolution,  534 
U.S.  consulate  at  Yaounde,  elevated  to  consulate  gen- 
eral status,  614 
French  Community,  establishment  and  relation  to  African 

territories,  addresses  (Satterthwaite),  192,  745 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  U.S.  consulate  at  Brazzaville 

reopened,  145 
French  West  Africa,  developments  in,  addresses  (Satter- 
thwaite), 192,  744 
Frondizi,  Arturo,  280 
Fulbright,  J.  William,  926 

Fulbright  Act.    See  Educational  exchange  program 
Fund  for  Special  Operations,  Inter-American  Bank,  oper- 
ations and  proposed  U.S.  contribution,  statements : 
Dillon,  929 ;  Eisenhower,  850 
Fur  Seal  Commission,  North  Pacific,  2d  annual  meeting, 
142 

Gamble,  Millard  G.,  652 

GATT.    See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 

General  Assembly,  U.N. : 

Cyprus,  problem  of,  U.S.  position,  statement  (Barco), 

41 
Documents,  lists  of,  68,  109,  322,  389,  768,  976 
Hungarian    situation,    actions   regarding,    statements : 

Lodge,  55 ;  Wise,  174 
Outer  space,  efforts  to  promote  peaceful  uses  of,  state- 
ment (Wilcox),  399,  400 
Refugee  programs.    See  Refugees 
Resolutions : 

Cameroons,  British,  elections  recommended,  535 
Cameroun,  French,  termination  of  U.N.  trusteeship, 

534 
Economic  development  of  less  developed  countries,  41 
Hungarian  situation,  62 
Law  of  the  sea,  convening  of  2d  U.N.  conference  on, 

66 
Outer  Space,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of, 

establishment  of,  32 
Palestine  refugees,  141 
U.S.  alternate  representatives  to  13th  session  confirmed, 
388 
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Geneva  Accords  on  Viet-Nam,  Communist  China  disre- 
gard of,  address  ( Robertson ) ,  377 
Geneva  conference  of  experts  to  study  the  possibility  of 
detecting  violations  of  a  possible  agreement  on  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  tests : 
Conclusions  regarding  underground  nuclear  tests,  Pres- 
ident's Science  Advisory  Committee  statement,  118 
Evaluation   of,   address  and  statements:   Dulles,   161, 
162;  Murphy,  830 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians  in  time  of  war, 
74,  537,  854,  977 
Geneva   Foreign  Ministers  meeting.     See   Foreign  Min- 
isters meeting,  Geneva 
Geneva  Heads  of  Government  conference  (1955),  direc- 
tive of,  statements  (Herter),  775,  776 
Geneva  meeting  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  suspension 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  establishment  of  an 
international  control  system : 
Inspection  and  control  system,  U.S.  and  Soviet  posi- 
tions,   address,    letters,    and   statements :    Depart- 
ment,   188,   261;    Eisenhower,   704,   825;    Hagerty, 
827;    Khrushchev,    704,    826;    White   House,   706; 
Wilcox,  592,  593 
Progress    and    status    of   negotiations,    addresses   and 
statements :  Herter,  775 ;  Murphy,  831 ;  Wadsworth, 
700 ;  Wigglesworth,  881 ;  Wilcox,  593 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  President's,  report  of  find- 
ings on  underground  tests  to,  118 
S.    Res.    96    supporting    U.S.    position   transmitted    to 
Soviet  Union,  742 
Geneva  technical  talks  on  preventing  surprise  attack  (see 
also  Surprise  attack)  : 
Recess  of  talks,  Department  statement,  13 
Reconvening  of,  U.S.  note  regarding,  163 
Genocide,  convention  (1948)  on  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  of,  285 
Geophysical  Year,  International,  article  (Atwood),  682 
Geophysics,  Special  Committee  for  Inter-Union  Coopera- 
tion in,  established,  686 
Gerig,  Benjamin,  388 

"German  Democratic  Republic."    See  Germany,  East 
Germany : 
Ad  hoc  Working  Group  on,  meetings  of,  297,  406,  554, 

555 
Allied  High  Commission  archives,  protocol  modifying 

1954  agreement  concerning,  502 
Berlin.     See  Berlin 
Communist  Chinese  influence  on  Soviet  policy,  question 

of,  statement  (Dulles),  227 
Comparison    of    East   and    West   Germany,    addresses 

(Murphy),  233,  630,  828 
Demilitarization  of,  U.S.-Soviet  views  on,  statements 

(Dulles),  157, 159, 161 

Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945,  The 

Third  Reich:  First  Phase,  Octooer  14,  1938-June 

IS,  1934,  series  C  (1933-1937),  vol.  II,  released,  897 

Foreign  forces  in.    See  under  Armed  forces 

Geneva    Foreign    Ministers    meeting   on   problems   of. 

See  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  Geneva 
Reunification  of   (see  also  Berlin  situation  and  Euro- 
pean security)  : 
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Germany — Continued 
Reunilieation  of — Continued 

Confederation  of  East  and  West  Germany,  proposed, 

statements  (Dulles),  223,  230 
Geneva   Foreign  Ministers  meeting  discussions  and 
proposals  concerning.     See  Foreign  Ministers  meet- 
ing, Geneva 
Negotiations  with   Soviets  regarding,  possibility  of, 

statements  (Dulles),  223 
Peace  treaty,  Soviet  proposal,  texts  of  notes  and  draft 

treaty,  333,  337,  508 
Soviet  violation  of  agreement  for,  address  (Wiggles- 
worth),  880 
U.S.,  Western,  and  Soviet  positions,  addresses,  state- 
ments, and  notes :  Dulles,  156,  157, 159, 161,  221,  227, 
228;  Eisenhower,  467;  Herter,  736;  Murphy,  183, 
184,  185,  233,  293,  628;  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  79, 
333 ;  Wilcox,  591,  592 
Two  Germanies,  U.S.  position  on  Communist  thesis  of, 

address  (Cumming),  870 
U.S.    occupation   rights   in,    legal   aspects   of,   text  of 
memorandum,  5 
Germany,  East: 

Communist  puppet  government,   address    (Cumming), 

868 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting  on  German  problem,  partici- 
pation in,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  507,  510 
Legal  status,  statement  (Herter),  864 
Nonrecognition  of,  U.S.  position,  statements   (Herter), 

820,  944,  946 
Refugees,  flight  to  West  Germany,  876 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 
Atomic  armament  of,  Soviet  views,  texts  of  Soviet  notes, 

741,  866 
Coal  surplus,  discussions  with  U.S.  regarding,  18 
East  German  refugees,  integration  of,  876 
Foreign    Ministers    meetings.     See    Foreign   Ministers 

meetings 
Import  restrictions,  GATT  Contracting  Parties  discus- 
sions, 766,  917 
Renunciation  of  the  use  of  force,  statement  (Herter), 

859 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  U.S.,  769 
Certificates  of  airworthiness  for  imported  aircraft, 

agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to,  110 
External  debts,  agreement  (1953)  on,  285,  614 
GATT,  proces  verbal  concerning  article  XVI  :4,  502 
IMCO  convention,  membership,  285,  653 
Indebtedness  to  U.S.  for  postwar  economic  assistance, 

agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to,  516,  573 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  convention  (1883)  for 

protection  of,  250 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
U.S.  troops,  agreement  providing  for  voluntary  con- 
tribution for  maintenance,  978 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Western  policy  in,  address  (Murphy),  233 
Ghana: 

Federation  with  Guinea,  proposed,  addresses    (Satter- 
thwaite),  191,  745 


Ghana — Continued 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
Genocide,  convention  (1948)  on  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  of,  285 
Relief  supplies  and  packages,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 
duty-free  entry  and  exemption  from  taxation  of,  653 
U.S.  aid,  address  (Satterthwaite),  748 
Gibson,  William  M.,  145 
Goodrich,  Lloyd,  381 
"Greater  Maghreb"  federation  of  north  African  areas, 

plans  for,  193 
Great  Britain.     See  United  Kingdom 
Greece : 

Cyprus  problem.     See  Cyprus 

Defense  of,  Department  statement  and  message  (Eisen- 
hower), 431,  867 
DLF  loan,  245 

Postwar    developments    in,    address    (Rountree),    363 
Refugees,  problem  of,  878 
Rocket  bases    (U.S.)   in,  Soviet  views,  text  of  Soviet 

note,  741 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  mutual  de- 
fense purposes,  769 
GATT: 

Declaration  and  proces  verbal  extending  standstill 

provisions  of  article  XVI :  4,  573 
7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules,  178 
IMCO  convention  (1948),  358 

Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  654 
Green,  Sen.  Theodore  Francis,  230 
Greenland : 
Air  navigation  services  in,  agreement  (1956)  and  amend- 
ment on  joint  financing  of,  573,  614 
DEW  extension  in,  agreement  (U.S.-Canada)  relating 
to  communications  facilities  at  Cape  Dyer,  Baffin 
Island,  in  support  of,  690 
Greer's  Ferry  Dam,  question  of  awarding  turbine  contract 

for,  statements  (Dulles),  225 
Gromyko,  Andrei,  863 
Guatemala : 

DLF  loans,  306,  419,  920 

Expropriation  of  United  Fruit  Company  property,  U.S. 

views,  address  (Becker),  787,  791 
Inter-American    Institute    of    Agricultural     Sciences, 
protocol  amending  convention   (1944),  on,  502 
Guinea : 

Admission  to  the  U.N.,  statements  (Lodge),  52,  55 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  709 
Federation  with  Ghana,  proposed,  addresses   (Satter- 
thwaite), 191,  745 
President  to  visit  U.S.,  917 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  international  convention  on,  614 
ICJ  statute,  178 

Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  897 
Telecommunication  convention  (1952),  international, 
537 
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Guinea — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
U.N.  Charter,  178 
WMO  convention,  614 
U.S.  Embassy  established,  390 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  371 

Hagerty,  James  C,  297,  743,  827 
Haiti : 

DLF  loan  to,  565,  920 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  Force  mission,   agreement  with  U.S.  amending 

1949  agreement,  574 
GATT,  proces  verbal  concerning  article  XVI  :4,  502 
GATT,  6th  and  7th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  178 
GATT,  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI  :4,  declara- 
tion extending,  178 
Naval  mission,  agreement  with  U.S.  concerning,  110 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.S.  aid,  380,  565 
Hall,  Carlos  C,  502 
Hallstein,  Walter,  634,  953 
Hamilton,  Wesley  D.,  895 
Hanes,  John  W.,  Jr.,  437,  517,  723,  873 
Hare,  Raymond  A.,  358,  538 
Harrar,  J.  George,  246 
Harrison,  George  McGregor,  137, 140 
Hart,  Parker  T.,  715 
Heads  of  Government  Conference   (1955),  directive  of, 

statements  (Herter),  775,  776 
Heads  of  Government  meeting,  proposed : 

Prospects  for,  address  and  statement  (Herter),  738,  776 
U.S.  and  Soviet  views,  texts  of  notes,  507,  510 
Health  and  sanitation : 
Berlin  medical  center,  672 
Cholera    research    project,    SEATO    communique    and 

U.S.-SEATO  agreement  relating  to,  605,  978 
FAO/UNICEF  improvement  plans  for,   article    (Phil- 
lips), 351 
U.S.  support  for  international  programs,  message  and 
statements:  Eisenhower,  432;  Herter,  488;  Dillon, 
490,  491,  806 
WHO  achievements,  address  (Wilcox),  835 
World  Health  Day,  596 
Health  Assembly,  World,  U.S.  delegation  to  12th  assembly, 

767 
Health  Organization,  World,  achievements  and  efforts  for 

world  peace,  address  (Wilcox),  835 
Heeney,  Arnold  D.  P.,  440 
Heinz,  Henry  J.,  II,  501 
Henderson,  Horace  E.,  74 
Henderson,  Loy  W.,  211,  318,  903 
Herter,  Christian  A. : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements: 

Acknowledging  greetings  after  swearing-in  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  671 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  tribute  to,  833 
Geneva    Foreign    Ministers    meeting.     See    Foreign 

Ministers  meeting,  Geneva 
Mutual  security  program,  485 
NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  at  Washington,  545,  546 


Herter,  Christian  A. — Continued 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
Paris  meeting  of  Western  Foreign  Ministers  preparing 

for  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  699 
Tibet,  Communist  suppression  in,  U.S.  concern,  514 
Confirmation  as  Secretary  of  State,  690 
Report  on  convention  with  Cuba  for  the  conservation 
of  shrimp,  566 
Hess,  Walter  Muller,  299 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  Office  of  the  U.N.,  U.S. 

support,  874,  878 
High  seas,  convention  on  the,  373,  854 
Highways : 

Philippines,  DLF  loan  for,  307 

Viet-Nam,  U.S.  aid  in  developing,  address  (Barrows), 
678 
Hillenbrand,  Martin  J.,  406 
Hirsch,  Etienne,  634,  954 
Hoffman,  Paul  G.,  284 
Hofgren,  Daniel,  673 

Holy  See,  international  wheat  agreement  ( 1959 ) ,  689 
Honduras : 
Border  dispute  with  Nicaragua,  address   (Rubottom), 

661 
U.S.  Operations  Mission  director,  appointed,  390 
Hong  Kong : 

Chinese  refugees  in,  problem  of  and  U.S.  aid,  874,  876, 

878 
Designation  of  consul  general  at,  462 
Hoofnagle,  James  G.,  770 
Hope,  Henry  Radford,  381 

Housing  in  Latin  America,  suggestions  for  promoting  low- 
cost  units,  97,  482 
Human  rights,  U.N.  activities  in  field  of : 

U.N.  Commission  recommendations,  statements:  Lord, 

175 ;  Wise,  172 
Universal  declaration  of  human  rights,  10th  anniver- 
sary of  adoption,  address  (Lord),  108 
Hummel,  John  L.,  286 
Hungary : 

Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for  pro- 
tection of,  250 
Refugees,  U.S.  aid,  875,  877 

Representation  in  the  U.N.,  statement  (Lodge)  regard- 
ing, 63 
Soviet  activities  in,  address,  statements,  and  General 
Assembly  resolution :  Murphy,  188 ;  Lodge,  55 ;  text 
of  resolution,  62 ;  Wise,  174 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
U.S.  relations  with,  222 

IAEA.     See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 

IBM.     See  International  Business  Machines 

IBRD.     See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development 
ICA.     See  International  Cooperation  Administration 
ICAO.     See  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  International 
Iceland : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  502 
Air  navigation  services  in,  agreement  (1956)  on  joint 

financing  of,  amendments  to,  573,  614 
Economic  development,  U.S.  loan  to  assist,  598 
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Iceland — Continued 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  amending 

1957  agreement  with  U.S.  for  financing,  178 
Postal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  universal,  653 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
ICEM.     See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration 
ICJ.     See  International  Court  of  Justice 
IGY.    See  International  Geophysical  Tear 
IJC.    See  International  Joint  Commission  (U.S.-Canada) 
Illinois  Waterway,  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
into,   statement    (Willoughby),   U.S.-Canadian   aide 
memoire,  and  text  of  proposed  bill,  404 
ILO.     See  International  Labor  Organization 
IMCO.     See    Intergovernmental    Maritime    Consultative 

Organization 
IMF.     See  International  Monetary  Fund 
Immigration,  U.S.  program,  addresses  (Hanes),  438,  876, 

877 
Imports   (see  also  Customs;  Tariff  policy,  U.S.;  Tariffs 
and  trade ;  and  Trade)  : 
Aircraft,  agreement  with  Austria  for  reciprocal  accept- 
ance of  certificates  of  airworthiness,  769 
Denmark,  dollar  import  controls  relaxed,  564 
Fluctuation  of   U.S.   imports,   effect   abroad,  address, 
statement,  and  report :  Eisenhower,  311,  312 ;  Mans- 
field, 34 ;  Wilcox,  751 
German,  removal  of  nontariff  restrictions,  917 
Latin  American  imports  for  1st  three  quarters  of  1958, 

article  (Culbertson-Lederer),  301 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention    (1954)    on 

temporary  importation  of,  420,  653,  810 
Soviet  policies  regarding,  address  (Dillon),  238 
U.K.,  relaxation  of  controls  on  dollar  imports,  882 
U.S.-Canadian  restrictions,  joint  committee  views,  129 
Income  tax : 
Conventions   for   avoidance   of   double   taxation.    See 

Double  taxation 
Malaya,  agreement  with  U.S.  to  send  tax  experts  to,  978 
India : 

DLF  loans,  51,  456, 460,  484 
5-year  plan,  2d,  U.S.  aid  to,  640,  641 
IBRD  assistance,  statements  (Dillon),  456,  460 
Iron    ore    deposits,    development    of,    address    (Mac- 
Arthur),  561 
Progress  in,  address  (Rountree),  364 
Research  materials  on  India,  U.S.  purchase,  916 
Soviet-bloc  aid,  207,  587 

Tibetan  refugees  flight  to,  U.S.  promise  of  aid  for,  877 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  416, 

420 
Educational  exchange  program,  agreement  amending 

1950  agreement  with  U.S.  for  financing,  420 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  membership,  32 
Indian   conference,  4th    inter-American,   U.S.   delegation 
to  Guatemala  City  meeting,  895 
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Indonesia : 

Breadth  of  territorial  sea,  proposal  on,  372 
DLF  loan  to,  345 
Soviet-bloc  aid,  207 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI  :4,  decla- 
ration extending  and  proces  verbal  extending  dec- 
laration, 178,  502 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  673 
Industrial  Development  Center,   Viet-Nam,   U.S.  aid  to, 

679 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for  pro- 
tection of,  249 
Inflation,  problem  of,  remarks  (Eisenhower),  620 
Information  activities  and  programs : 
Atomic  information,  provisions  of  agreement  between 

U.S.  and  EURATOM  regarding,  71 
Health  and  medical  information,  WHO  programs,  ad- 
dress (Wilcox),  837 
IGY  data,  provision  for  free  and  prompt  dissemination 

of,  article  (Atwood),  685,  686,  687 
News  Division  activities  in  Department  of  State,  article 

(White),  921 
Outer  space  research,  General  Assembly  provision  for 

exchange  of,  891 
SEATO  activities,  report  (Sarasin),  608,  609-610,  613 
Soviet  propaganda,  importance  in  combatting,  address 
(Wilcox),  596 
Information  Agency,   U.S.     See  United   States  Informa- 
tion Agency 
Inspection  and  control  system,  Geneva  negotiations  for 
establishment  of.     See  Geneva  meeting  to  negotiate 
Inter-American  Affairs,   Council  on,  proposed  establish- 
ment, report  to  President  (Milton  Eisenhower),  101 
Inter-American   Committee   of   Presidential    Representa- 
tives,  recommendations  of,  report  to  the  President 
(Milton  Eisenhower) ,  89 
Inter-American  Development  Bank : 

Establishment,   proposed,   addresses,  message,   reports, 
and  statements :  Dillon,  209,  640,  807 ;  Eisenhower, 
117,    204,    309;    Eisenhower-Lemus,    479;    Milton 
Eisenhower,   93,   94,   95;    Mansfield,   39;    National 
Advisory  Council  report,  849n ;  Rubottom,  124,  126 
Functions  of,  addresses :  Becker,  666 ;  Rubottom.  664 
Specialized   Committee  for  Negotiating  and   Drafting 
the  Instrument  of  Organization  of  an  Inter-Ameri- 
can Financial  Institution : 
Final  Act,  completion  and  signature  of,  statements: 

Mann,  931 ;  Upton,  646 
Meeting  of,  U.S.  delegation,  144 
Preparatory  Committee  of,  resolution  on,  648 
Technical  assistance  department  within,  proposed,  481 
U.S.   membership  and  support,  addresses,  letter,  mes- 
sage, and  statement:  Dillon,  242,  928;  Eisenhower, 
849,  926 ;  Murphy,  232 
Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council : 

Programs  of,  address  and  statement :  Rubottom,  663 ; 

Department  statement,  481,  482 
Specialized  Committee  on  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.     See  under  Inter- American   Develop- 
ment Bank 
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Inter- American  economic  conference   (1957),  results  of, 

addresses :  Becker,  790 ;  Rubottom,  124 
Inter-American  Indian  conference,  4th,  U.S.  delegation, 

895 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  ( OAS )  : 
Activities  of,  address  and  statement:  Rubottom,  663; 

Department  statement,  482 
Convention  (1944)  on,  protocols  of  amendment  to,  126, 
178,  285,  502 
Inter-American   Juridical   Committee,    Rio   meeting,   ad- 
dress (Becker),  667 
Inter- American  Peace  Committee,  662 
Inter-American  problems.    See  Latin  America 
Interdependence,    principle    of,    remarks    and    message: 

Eisenhower,  428 ;  Murphy,  514 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration : 
Council   and   executive  committee,   9th  and  11th  ses- 
sions, article  (Warren),  384 
U.S.  contribution,  875 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization : 
Convention  (1948)  on,  285,  358,  537,  769,  854 
Designation  as  public  international  organization,  Ex- 
ecutive order,  142 
1st  Assembly,  U.S.  delegation  and  report  on,  143,  652 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  provisions  relating  to  pass- 
port issuance,  723,  725 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development : 
Capital   subscriptions,    proposed   increase  of,   address, 
announcement,  letter,  messages,  and  statements: 
Anderson,  451 ;  Department  statement,  480 ;  Dillon, 
209,  455 ;  Eisenhower,  117,  204,  347,  348,  926 ;  IBRD 
announcement,  279 ;  Mann,  931 ;  Mansfield,  39 
Financial  report,  743 
Investment     guaranties,     when     required,     statement 

(Anderson),  451,  452 
Loans  by,  addresses,  article,  report,  and  statements: 
Anderson,  450;  Culbertson-Lederer,  303;  Depart- 
ment statement,  480 ;  Dillon,  167,  455,  456,  458,  459, 
460 ;  Milton  Eisenhower,  92,  93,  95 ;  MacArthur,  560 ; 
Mansfield,  35 ;  Satterthwaite,  195 ;  Wilcox,  755 
International  Business  Machines  World  Trade  Corpora- 
tion, West  Berlin  to  have  major  headquarters  build- 
ing, exchange  of  letters,  (Dillon,  Watson),  418 
International  Commission   for  Supervision  and  Control 

in  Viet-Nam,  377 
International  Cooperation  Administration   (See  also  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical  aid, 
and  Mutual  security)  : 
Administrative   funds,   need   for  increase,   President's 

message  to  Congress,  435 
Asian    economic    development,    assistance    to,   Address 

(MacArthur),  560,  562 
Confirmations,  250,  462 

Coordinating  authority  for  mutual  security  program, 
transfer  to  State  Department,  statement  (Dillon), 
492 
Deputy  Director,  confirmation  (Saccio),  250 
Designations,  74,  250,  574 
Director : 

Confirmation  ( Riddleberger ) ,  462 
Resignation  (Smith),  286 
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International  Cooperation  Administration — Continued 
Employees  role  in  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  remarks 

(Dillon),  20 
Financial  development,  international,  role  in  promoting, 

address  (Dillon),  167 
Investment  guaranty  program.    See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
Loans  and  grants  to :  Finland,  834 ;  Haiti,  380,  565 ;  Ice- 
land, 598 ;  Uruguay,  919 
Ocean-freight  program  for  relief  supplies  for  voluntary 

agencies,  21 
Operations    missions,    appointment    of    directors    to: 
Afghanistan,    462;    Ecuador,    286;    Jordan,    690; 
Libya,  730 ;  Morocco,  690 ;  Panama,  978 
Organizational  changes  in,  537 
Programs  in  Viet-Nam,  address  (Barrows),  674 
Representatives,  designations  of:  British  Guiana,  978; 

Nairobi,  Kenya,  British  East  Africa,  814 
Sub-Sahara  Africa,  study  tour  by  National  Academy 

of  Sciences,  246 
Technical  cooperation  program,  conduct  of,  330 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions : 
International  Committee  on  Space  Research  of,  state- 
ment (Wilcox),  401 
Role  in  IGY,  article  (Atwood),  683,  684,  685,  686,  688 
International  Court  of  Justice : 
Statute  of : 
Application    to    outer    space    problems,    statement 

(Becker),  886 
Current  actions,  110, 178 
U.S.  relation  to,  addresses  and  statement:  Dulles,  224, 

259 ;  Eisenhower,  118 
Wider  use  of,  proposed,  address  (Nixon),  624 
International  Development  Advisory  Board,  U.S.  members 

appointed,  278 
International   development   association,   proposed   estab- 
lishment.    See  Development  association,  international 
International    Geophysical    Year    in    Retrospect,    article 

(Atwood),  682 
International  Joint  Commission  (U.S.-Canada)  : 
Columbia  River  Basin,  U.S.-Canadian  joint  statement 

requesting  IJC  study  of  development,  243 
50th  anniversary,  statement  (Dulles),  130 
International  Labor  Organization : 

Operations  in  Africa,  address  (Satterthwaite),  527 
U.S.    representative    to   governing   body,    appointment 
of,  261 
International  law   (see  also  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice) : 
American  Republics,  legal  principles  governing  relations 

among,  address  (Rubottom),  660 
Berlin  situation,  legal  aspects  of,  text  of  memorandum,  5 
Development  and   use  of,   addresses   and   statement: 

Dulles,  153,  255 ;  Nixon,  622 
International  Law  Commission,  369 
Law  of  the  sea.     See  Law  of  the  sea 
Obligations,     international,     U.S.     position,     address 

(Murphy),  711 
Outer  space,  problem  of  laws  to  govern,  statements: 

Becker,  885 ;  Lodge,  884 ;  Meeker,  974 
Private  property,  responsibility  of  states  for  protection 
of :  address  (Becker) ,  666 ;  U.S.  note,  958 
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International  law — Continued 

Submarine  telecommunications  cables,   provisions   for 

protection  of,  556,  557 
Territorial  waters,  question  of  rights  in  and  breadth  of. 

See  Territorial  waters 
U.S.  antitrust  law,  relationship  to,  address  (Becker), 
272,  274 
International    Monetary    Fund    (see   also   International 
Bank) : 
Capital  subscriptions,   proposed   increase   of,  address, 
announcement,  letter,   messages,   and  statements: 
Anderson,  445 ;  Dillon,  208,  454,  457 ;  Eisenhower, 
117,  204,  347,  926 ;  IMF  announcement,  279 ;  Mann, 
931 ;  State  Department  statement,  480 
Functions  of,  addresses :  Dillon,  167 ;  Wilcox,  755 
Loans  to:  Latin  America,  105,  106,  232,  303;  less  de- 
veloped countries,  35 
International  organizations  (see  also  subject)  : 

Calendar   of   international   conferences   and  meetings, 

22, 171,  316,  499,  643,  811 
U.S.  employees  transferred  to,  retention  of  civil  service 
rights,  Executive  order,  388 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act  (1945),  pro- 
visions, 143 
International  Radio  Consultative  Committee,  9th  plenary 
assembly,  address  (Beale)  and  Department  announce- 
ments, 570 
International   Refugee   Organization,    U.S.   contribution, 

874 
International  telecommunication  convention  (1952),  tele- 
graph regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285,  537, 
689,  769,  897 
International  Telecommunication  Union    (see  also  Tele- 
communications) : 
Allocation  of  radio  frequencies  for  space  vehicles  and 
objects,   proposed   as  group   to   study,   statement 
(Becker),  888 
International     Radio     Consultative     Committee,     9th 
Plenary  Assembly,  address  (Beale),  570 
Investment  guaranty  program : 
Agreements  with :  Malaya,  714,  729 ;  Nicaragua,  770 ; 

Sudan,  614 ;  Tunisia,  637,  690 
Expansion  of,  messages  and  statements:   Dillon,  209, 
489,  808 ;  Eisenhower,  203,  204,  434 ;  Mann,  932 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad : 
Administration  of,  ICA,  537 
Africa,   addresses:   Penfield,   843,   848;    Satterthwaite, 

748,  749 
Argentina,     address     and     statement:     Dulles,     226; 

Frondizi,  282 
Asia,     inducement    of     private     capital     in,     address 

(MacArthur),  561 
ECOSOC  resolution  on  sovereignty  over  natural  wealth 

and  resources,  effects  on,  statement  (Lord),  175 
Expanding  Private  Investment  for  Free   World  Eco- 
nomic Growth,  Straus  report,  562 
Foreign  policy  objectives,  role  in  furthering,  address 

(Dillon),  909 
IBRD  assistance  to,  statement  (Dillon),  460 
Increase  in,  address,  message,  report,  and  statement: 
Dillon,  167,  209 ;  Eisenhower,  203,  204,  312 ;  Nixon, 
625 


Investment  of  private  capital  abroad — Continued 

Investment      guaranty     program.        See      Investment 

guaranty  program 
Latin  America : 
Declaration  of  Special  Committee  of  OAS,  50 
U.S.  policy,  addresses,  article,  report,  and  statement: 
Department  statement,  481 ;   Lederer,   Culbertson, 
302 ;  Murphy,  231,  232 ;  Rubottom,  120,  123,  124,  664 
Underdeveloped  countries,  importance  to,  address  and 

statement:  Mansfield,  39;  Wilcox,  753 
Viet-Nam,  efforts  to  attract,  address  (Barrows),  679 
Iran: 

Defense    support    assistance,    U.S.,    message     (Eisen- 
hower), 431 
DLF  loan  to,  136,  484 
FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee,  participation  in 

1st  meeting,  article  (Phillips),  350 
Outer  space,  membership  in  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 

Peaceful  Uses  of,  32 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  with  U.S.,  729 
Economic  and  military  assistance,  agreement  of  co- 
operation with  U.S.,  226,  416,  421 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285, 
537 
U.S.-Soviet  policies  toward,  addresses  and  statement: 
Department  statement,  867;  Murphy,  832;  Roun- 
tree,  364 
Iraq: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  954 

Communist  propaganda  campaign  against  U.S.,  address 

( Henderson ) ,  904 
Soviet  aid,  587 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Genocide,  convention    (1948)  on  the  prevention  and 

punishment  of  the  crime  of,  285 
IAEA,  statute,  420 

Postal  convention  (1952),  universal,  357 
Telecommunication  convention  (1952),  international, 
537 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  250 
Ireland : 

Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  interna- 
tional convention  (1952)  to  facilitate  importation, 
810 
Industrial   property,   revision   of  18S3  convention   for 

protection  of,  250 
President  visits  U.S.,  406 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Islam,  influence  on  Middle  East  unity,  article   (Pearcy), 

415 
Israel : 

Border  dispute  with  Syria,  statement  (Lodge) ,  284 

DLF  loan  in,  382,  793 

GATT,  accession  to,  consideration  by  14th  session,  766, 

918 
Maritime  Safety  Committee,  U.S.  effort  to  obtain  mem- 
bership for,  653 
Palestine  refugees.     See  Refugees :  Arab  refugees 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  502 
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Israel — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Technical  cooperation  program,  agreement  amending 

1952  agreement  with  U.S.,  110 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmed,  936 
Italy : 
Aid  to  economic  development  of  Arab  countries,  state- 
ment (Dillon),  638 
FAO/UNICEF   Joint  Policy   Committee,   1st  meeting, 

350 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
ICEM  migrant  training  program,  386 
IMCO  Council,  membership,  653 

Soviet    threats    regarding,    U.S.    concern    over,    867 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
GATT: 

Declaration  and  proces  verbal  concerning  article 

XVI :  4,  178,  502 
Protocol  concerning  establishment  of  new  schedule 

Ill-Brazil,  573 
7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules,  178 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland.    See  Somalia 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  membership,  32 
Ivory  Coast  Republic,  economic  and  political  ties  with 
Volta  and  Niger,  address   (Satterthwaite),  745,  746 

Jackson,  James,  724 
Japan : 

Antarctica,  participation  in  conference  on,  895 
Communist    China's    campaign    against,    address    and 

statement:  Parsons,  913;  Robertson,  376 
Economic     development     in     Asia,     contribution     to, 

addresses :  MacArthur,  559 ;  Parsons,  914 
Free  world   security,   importance  to,  address    (Eisen- 
hower), 581 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
IGY  World  Data  Center  branch,  location  of,  685 
IMCO  Council,  membership,  653 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission,  2d  annual  meet- 
ing, 142 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport,  agreements  amending  agreements  with 

U.S.,  177,  250 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  protocol  amending  re- 
search and  power  reactor  agreement  (1958)  with 
U.S.,  358 
Financial  contributions  for  U.S.  supplies  and  serv- 
ices, agreement  relating  to  under  article  XXV  of 
1952  administrative  agreement,  810 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 
protection  of,  250 
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Japan — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Loan  of  naval  vessels,  agreement  supplementing  1954 

agreement  with  U.S.,  322 
Parcel  post,  agreement  (1958)  with  U.S.,  729 
Parcel  post,  agreement  (1938)  with  U.S.,  terminated, 

729 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  74 
Whaling  convention  (1946),  international,  and  sched- 
ule of  regulations,  notification  of  withdrawal,  322 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  membership,  32 
Jernegan,  John  D.,  250 

John  Foster  Dulles  Library  of  Diplomatic  History,  estab- 
lished at  Princeton  University,  792 
Joint  Commission,  International  (U.S.-Canada)  : 
Columbia  River  Basin,  U.S.-Canadian  joint  statement 

requesting  IJC  study  of  development,  243 
50th  anniversary,  statement  (Dulles),  130 
Joint  United  States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and 

Economic  Affairs,  4th  meeting,  17,  128 
Jones,  Marshall  P.,  770 
Jordan : 

Crisis  in,  U.K.-U.N.  actions,  statement  (Dulles),  152 
DLF  loans,  346,  598,  920 
Drought  relief  assistance,  U.S.,  246 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Obscene  publications,  agreement  relating  to  repres- 
sion of  circulation  of,  936 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  653 
Slavery  convention   (1926),  and  protocol  amending, 

936 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285, 
769 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  358 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  690 
Visit  of  King  Hussein  I  to  U.S.,  558 
Jordan,  Leonard  B.,  278 

Juridical   Committee,  Inter-American,   Rio  meeting,  ad- 
dress (Becker),  667 
Justice,  Department  of,  foreign  relations  implications  in 

antitrust  cases,  address  (Becker),  273 
Justice,  International  Court  of.     See  International  Court 

Kadar,  Janos,  58,  59,  60,  61 
Kamil,  Nik  Ahmad,  137,  440 

Kenya,  British  East  Africa,  designation  of  ICA  repre- 
sentative for,  814 
Kerr,  Clark,  278 

Khrushchev,  Nikita,  60,  293,  705,  826 
King  Baudouin,  512,  672,  851 
King  Hussein  I,  558 
Kirk,  Grayson,  951 
Kline,  Allan  B.,  278 

Korea,  north,  question  of  U.N.  membership,  U.S.  and  So- 
viet positions,  statement  (Lodge),  53 
Korea,  Republic  of : 

Communist  aggression  in,  addresses:  Reinhardt,  396; 
Robertson,  376,  476 

DLF  loans,  598,  920 
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Korea,  Republic  of — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Utilities  claims  settlement,  agreement  with  Unified 

Command,  110 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  membership,  question  of,  statements  (Lodge),  52, 

53,55 
U.S.  aid  to,  431,  496 

U.S.  relations  with,  statement  (Dulles),  224 
Korean  Relief  Agency,  U.N.,  U.S.  aid,  874 
Kuwait : 

Load  line  convention  (1930),  international,  537 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948)  on,  537 

Labor : 
Africa,  developments  in,  addresses  (Satterthwaite)  191, 

524,  747 
SEATO  programs,  397,  609 
Labor  Conference,  International,  principal  U.S.  delegates 

to  43d  session,  934 
Labor  Organization,  International,  operations  in  Africa, 

address  ( Satterthwaite) ,  527 
Labouisse,  Henry  R.,  140 
Laflin,  W.  Alan,  978 

Lake  Michigan  water  diversion,  proposed  U.S.  legislation 
to  increase,  statement  (Willoughby),  U.S.  and  Cana- 
dian aide  memoire,  and  text  of  bill,  404 
Latvia,    41st    anniversary    of    independence,    statement 

(Dulles),  299 
Laos: 
Defense  support  assistance,  U.S.,  431 
Mutual    security    program    achievements,    statement 

(Dillon),  809 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  with  annexes,  573 
Latin  America    (see  also  Inter-American,   Organization 
of  American  States,  Pan  American,  and  individual 
countries)  : 
Agricultural    surpluses,    U.S.,    disposal    policy   in,    re- 
marks (Cabot),  636 
Balance    of    payments    with    U.S.,    article    (Lederer- 

Culbertson),300 
DLF  loans  in,  484 

Economic  development  (see  also  Operation  Pan  Amer- 
ica), addresses  and  statements:  Becker,  666; 
Eisenhower-Lemus,  478 ;  Frondizi,  281,  282 ;  Mann, 
931;  Murphy,  231,  Rubottom,  119;  U.S.  delegation 
to  Committee  of  21, 479 
IBRD  loans,  755 

Inter-American    Bank.     See    Inter-American    Develop- 
ment Bank 
Regional  markets  in.    See  under  Common  markets. 
Trade  relations.    See  under  Trade 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for,  U.S.  representative  to 

8th  session,  confirmed,  897 
U.S.  Ambassadors  meetings  on  problems  of,  635,  665, 

792 
U.S.  relations  and  policy  regarding,  address,  letter,  re- 
port,  and  statement:  Dulles,   154;    Milton   Eisen- 
hower, 89;  Macomber,  726;  Murphy,  231 
Law,  international.     See  International  law 
Law  Commission,  International,  369 


Law  of  the  sea : 
Breadth  of  territorial  sea  and  fishing  jurisdiction,  U.S. 

views,  addresses :  Becker,  369 ;  Dulles,  258 
High  seas,  convention  on,  373,  854 
Panamanian  law  on,  text  of  U.S.  note  rejecting,  127 
2d  U.N.  conference  on,  statements  (Phleger)  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  convening,  64,  66 
Lead  and  zinc  problem,  efforts  to  solve,  statements  and 
text    of    U.S.-Canadian    communique:  communique, 
129;    Eisenhower-Lopez    Mateos,    331;    Mann,    649; 
Mansfield,  36 
League  of  Nations,  defects  of,  address  (Dulles),  256 
Lebanon : 

Crisis  in,   U.S.-U.N.  actions,  address  and  statement: 

Dulles,  152 ;  Murphy,  187 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Lebel,  Arthur  L.,  572 
Lederer,  Walther,  300 
Legislation,  U.S.    See  under  Congress 
Lemus,  Jos6  Maria,  330,  478 
Lend  lease,  failure  to  reach  settlement  with  Soviet  Union, 

address  (Dillon),  240 
Less   developed  countries    (see  also  Development  Loan 
Fund,  International  Bank,  and  Special  Fund)  : 
Economic  development.     See  Economic  development 
Economic   offensive   of   Soviet   Union   and   Soviet-bloc 
countries  and  U.S.  programs  and  policies  to  coun- 
ter, addresses,  messages,  report,  and  statements: 
Becker,  272;  Dillon,  165,  206,  208,  241,  242,  243, 
327,  328,  603,  639,  696,  697,  698,  761,  762,  763,  805, 
909,  956 ;  Allen  Dulles,  587 ;  Dulles,  221,  229 ;  Eisen- 
hower,  199,   203,   204,   205,   432,   433;    Hart,   718; 
Herter,  486,  487;   Luns,  549;   Murphy,  295,   296; 
Rountree,    363,    364,    366;    Sarasin,    607;    Satter- 
thwaite, 748 ;  Wilcox,  594, 750 
Exports,  GATT  committee  study  of  role  in  expanding 

international  trade,  766 
Importance  to  free  world,  statement  (Dillon),  639 
Investment  of  U.S.  private  capital  in.    See  Investment 

of  private  capital  abroad 
NATO  Ministerial  Council  studies  problems  of,  4 
U.N.  technical  assistance  program.    See  under  United 

Nations 
U.S.  as  a  model  for,  statement  (Dillon) ,  330 
WHO  assistance,  address  (Wilcox),  837,  838 
Liberia : 

Associated  states  of  Africa,  support  for  proposed  estab- 
lishment of,  address  (Satterthwaite),  746 
DLF  loan,  247 
IMCO,  convention,  285 
Industrial   property,   revision  of  1883  convention   for 

protection  of,  250 
Maritime  Safety  Committee,  U.S.  effort  to  obtain  mem- 
bership for,  653 
U.S.  aid,  748 

U.S.  interest  in,  address  (Penfield),  842 
Libraries : 

John  Foster  Dulles  Library  established  at  Princeton. 

792 
U.S.-Canadian    libraries,    exchange   of    research    ma- 
terials, 589 
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Libya : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  230 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  730 
Liechtenstein,  industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  con- 
vention for  protection  of,  250 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  298,  589 
Lithuania,  41st  anniversary  of  independence,  statement 

(Dulles),  299 
Lloyd,  Selwyn,  863,  865 

Load  line  convention  (1930),  international,  537 
Loan  Fund,  Development.    See  Development  Loan  Fund 
Loans,  U.N.    See  International  Bank 
Loans,  U.S.   (see  also  Development  Loan  Fund  and  Ex- 
port-Import Bank)  : 
Public  loans  for  promotion  of  economic  development, 

statement  (Mansfield),  39 
Repayment  of  loans  under  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
proposed  legislation  on  use  of,  statement  (Dillon), 
490 
Lodge,  George  C,  261 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot : 

Addresses  and  statements : 

Cameroons,  proposals  for  new  elections,  U.S.  position, 

531 
Hungarian  situation,  U.N.  efforts  to  resolve,  55,  63 
Israeli-Syrian  border  dispute,  referral  to  U.N.  Mixed 

Armistice  Commission  recommended,  284 
Outer  Space,  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Peaceful 

Uses  of,  U.S.-Soviet  views,  24,  884 
U.N.  Special  Fund,  presentation  of  initial  U.S.  con- 
tribution to,  284 
United  Nations,  admission  of  new  members,  52 
Willy  Brandt,  tribute  to,  343 
Appointment  as  U.S.   representative  on  U.N.  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  401, 
767 
Loomis,  John  E.,  936 
Lopez  Mateos,  Adolfo,  331,  637 
Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.,  108, 175 
Luce,  Clare  Boothe,  730 
Luns,  Joseph  M.  A.  H.,  547 
Luxembourg : 
GATT,  declaration  and  proces  verbal  concerning  ar- 
ticle XVI :  4,  178,  502 
Industrial  property,   revision  of  1883   convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  amending  1950 

agreement  with  U.S.,  897 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 

Maas,  David  E.,  67 

Macao,  designation  of  consul  general  at,  462 
MacArthur,  Douglas  II,  559 
MacDonald,  Donald  G.,  250 
Macmillan,  Harold,  406,  511 
Macomber,  William  B.,  Jr.,  726 

Malaria  eradication,  WHO  progress,  address   (Wilcox), 
840 
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Malaya : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  designation  and  credentials,  137, 

440 
DLF  loans  to,  280,  484 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Customs  tariffs,  international  union  for  publication 
of,  convention  creating  and  protocol  modifying,  614 
GATT,  declaration  and  proces  verbal  concerning  ar- 
ticle XVI :  4,  178,  502 
GATT,  7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  178 
Income  tax  experts,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  detail  of, 

978 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.,  714,  729 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Maleter,  Pal,  56,  58,  59,  60,  61, 62,  63 
Mann,  Thomas  C,  538,  600,  648, 728,  931 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental. 
See    Intergovernmental    Maritime    Consultative    Or- 
ganization 
Maritime  problems.    See  Shipping 
Marshall  plan,    aid   to   European   recovery,   statements: 

Luns,  548 ;  Spaak,  551 
Mashburn,  Lloyd  A.,  278 
Mason,  Edward  S.,  278 
McArdle,  Richard  E.,  67 
McElroy,  Neil  H.,  495 

Meat   products,    Uruguayan,   reduction  of  tariff  on  im- 
ports, proclamation,  379 
Medical  center,  Berlin,  design  completed,  672 
Mediterranean  littoral,  developments  in,  address   (Pen- 
field),  841 
Meeker,  Leonard  C,  974 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  250,  730 
Meteorological  Organization,  World,  convention  of,  420, 

614 
Mexico : 
Air  transport  talks  with  U.S.,  recessed,  690 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  230 
Expropriation  of  foreign  owned  property,  views  regard- 
ing, address  (Becker),  785,  787 
Inter-American    Development    Bank,    membership    on 

Preparatory  Committee,  648 
Mutual  understanding  with  U.S.,  need  for,  report  to 

the  President  (Milton  Eisenhower),  89,  92 
President's  visit  to  U.S.,  postponed,  637 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1957 

agreement  with  U.S.,  383 
Air  transport,  agreement  extending  agreement  with 

U.S.,  977 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  769 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Whaling  convention   (1946),  international,  protocol 

to,  462 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space,  membership,  32 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  messages,  remarks  and 
statement :  Carrillo  Flores,  236 ;  Dulles,  236 ;  Eisen- 
hower, 332 ;  Lopez  Mateos-Eisenhower,  331 
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Middle  East.    See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Mikoyan,  Anastas,  visit  to  U.S. : 
C-130   transport  case,   exchange  of   views  on,   with: 

Herter,  263 ;  Nixon,  262 
Effects  of,  addresses,  statements  and  telegram :  Dillon, 
237,  239,  240;  Dulles,  156,  157,  189,  228;  Murphy, 
293,  294 
Peace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  presentation  of  So- 
viet proposal  for  conference  to  conclude,  address 
(Murphy),  631 
Military  assistance  (see  also  Military  missions,  Mutual 
defense,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Agreement  with  Panama  relating  to  sale  of  military 

equipment,  936 
Appropriation  request  for : 

President's  messages  to  Congress,  202,  430 
Statement  (Dillon) ,  490 
Draper  Committee  to  study.    See  President's  Commit- 
tee To  Study  the  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Program 
Importance  of,  statements :  Herter,  487 ;  McElroy,  495 ; 

Twining,  497 
Need  for  balance  between  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance programs,  address  (Dillon),  696 
SEATO  activities,  report  (Sarasin),611 
U.S.  policy  in  Near  and  Middle  East  (see  also  American 

Doctrine),  address  (Hart),  719 
Viet-Nam,  U.S.  aid  to,  address  (Barrows),  676 
Military  bases,  U.S.,  overseas,  importance  of  and  purposes 
of,  addresses  and  statement :  McElroy,  496 ;  Murphy, 
185, 186 ;  Penfield,  843 
Military  equipment,  agreement  with  Panama  relating  to 

sale  of,  936 
Military  establishment : 

Soviet  Union,  address  (Allen  Dulles),  583 
U.S.: 
Need  for,  President's  message  to  Congress,  429,  430 
Status  of,  addresses :  Eisenhower,  470,  471 ;  Murphy, 
711 ;  Nixon,  623 
Military  missions,  U.S. : 

Air   Force   mission    agreements,    with :    Bolivia,    689 ; 
Colombia,  690 ;  El  Salvador,  653 ;  Haiti,  574 ;  Para- 
guay, 653 
Army  missions  agreements,  with:  Colombia,  690;  Bo- 
livia, 689 ;  El  Salvador,  42,  653 ;  Paraguay,  653 
Cuba: 

Functions  of,  Department  statement,  162 
Question  of  withdrawal  from,   statement   (Dulles), 
227 
Latin  America,  address  (Rubottom),  661 
Naval  mission  agreement  with  Haiti,  110 
Mills,  Shelton  T.,  358 
Missiles : 
Soviet  program  and  progress,  address  (Allen  Dulles), 

584 
U.S.  program,  address  (Eisenhower),  470 
Missionary,  American,  activities  in  Africa,  842,  847 
Monaco : 

Industrial  property,   revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Monetary  Fund,  International.     See  International  Mone- 
tary Fund 


Money  orders,  agreement  with  Panama  relative  to,  462 
Mongolian  People's  Republic : 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  members  of 
armed  forces,  and  civilians,  537 
U.N.  membership,  question  of,  U.S.  position,  statement 
(Lodge),  54 
Montgomery,  Parker  Gilbert,  690 
Morales  Carrion,  Arturo,  67 
Morocco : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Slavery  convention  (1926),  protocol  amending,  977 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
U.S.  exhibit  at  Casablanca  trade  fair,  847 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  690 
Multilateral  development  fund,  proposed  establishment, 

address  (Wilcox),  758 
Munitions  List,  U.S.,  removal  of  civil  aviation  items,  765 
Munro,  Sir  Leslie,  62, 63 
Murphy,  Franklin  D.,  383 
Murphy,  Robert: 
Addresses  and  remarks : 
Asia,  promotion  of  better  understanding  with,  512 
Berlin  and  German  problem,  issues  involved,  628 
Free  world  and  Soviet-bloc  relations,  291,  828 
Loan  agreements  with  Argentina,  105 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  problems  of,  183,  231,  710 
Meeting  with  Soviet  Ambassador  Menshikov  regarding 
C-130  plane  shot  down  over  Soviet  Armenia,  262, 
263 
Nomination  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  proposed,  730 
Muscat,  Oman,  and  dependencies : 
Treaty  of  amity,  economic  relations  and  consular  rights 

with  U.S.,  51,  74, 599,  729,  854 
U.S.  consular  district  established,  250 
Mutual    defense,    U.S.-Canadian    cooperation,    messages 

(Eisenhower,  Diefenbaker),  911 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  (see  also  Military 
missions),  with: 
Belgium,  agreement  amending  annex  B  of  1950  agree- 
ment, 810 
Luxembourg,  agreement  amending   annex  B   of  1950 

agreement,  897 
U.K.,  agreement  amending  1957  agreement  relating  to 
equipment  and  material,  178 
Mutual    defense    treaties    and    agreements     (see    also 
Baghdad  Pact,  Collective  security,  Mutual  security, 
National  defense,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization)  : 
Agreements  for  cooperation  for  security  and  defense, 

with :  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey,  416,  421 
Agreements   for   cooperation   on   the  uses   of   atomic 
energy  for,  with.    See  Atomic  energy,  mutual  de- 
fense uses  of 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  proposed  amendments  to, 
statement  (Dillon), 489 
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Mutual  security  and  other  assistance  programs  (see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,  Collective  security,  Economic 
and  technical  aid,  Military  assistance,  and  Mutual 
defense) : 
Addresses,  report,  and  statements:  Dillon,  489;  Eisen- 
hower, 116, 117,  170,  470,  471,  579,  582 ;  Herter,  485 ; 
McElroy,  495 ;  Twining,  497 ;  Wilcox,  595,  753 
Administration  of  (see  also  International  Cooperation 
Administration)  : 
Executive  order  amending  Executive  orders  relating 

to,  936 
Statement  (Dillon),  492 
Appropriations  and  authorizations  for,  messages,  re- 
marks,   and    statements:  Dillon,    489,    490,    804; 
Eisenhower,  202,  261,  427 
Defense  support.     See  Defense  support 
Development  Loan  Fund.     See  Development  Loan  Fund 
Draper  Committee  report.     See  President's  Committee 
Effect  on  domestic  economy,  statements  (Dillon),  210, 

494 
Investment  guaranty  program.     See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
Objectives  of,  addresses :  Dillon,  695 ;  Robertson,  473 
Special  Assistant   for   Mutual   Security   Coordination, 
confirmation  (Bell),  250 
Mutual     understanding    and    cooperation    treacy    with 
Panama,  annuity  payment  by  U.S.  under  provisions 
of,  380 
Myerere,  Julius,  356 

NAC.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Nagy,  Imre,  56,  58,  59,  60,  61, 62,  63 
Narcotic  drugs.     See  Drugs,  narcotic 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  study  tour  regarding  de- 
velopment aid  to  sub-Sahara  Africa,  246 
National   Advisory   Council,    report   on   proposed   Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  849n 
National  Brotherhood  Week,  address  (Dillon),  330 
National   commission   for  Latin  American  affairs,  U.S., 
proposed  establishment,  report  (Milton  Eisenhower), 
91 
National  defense  and  security  (see  also  Collective  secu- 
rity, Mutual  defense,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Expenditures  for,  address  and  message  (Eisenhower), 

200,  580 
Military    and    scientific   progress    related   to,    address 

(Eisenhower),  116 
Offshore  procurement.     See  Offshore  procurement 
Passport  issuance,  relation  to,  address  and  statement 

(Hanes),  517,  723 
Status  of  U.S.  defense,  addresses  :  Eisenhower,  470,  471 ; 

Murphy,  711 ;  Nixon,  623 
Territorial  sea  extension  to  12  miles,  threat  to,  address 
(Becker),  370,  373 
National  exhibits,  agreement  with  Soviet  Union  for  ex- 
change of.     See  under  Exchange  agreement 
National  Planning  Association,  642 
National  Science  Foundation : 

IGT,  role  in  U.S.  participation,  article  (Atwood),  684 
NATO  science  fellowship  program,  administration  of 
U.S.  participation  in,  344 
National  Security  Council,  advice  to  President  concerning 
oil  consortium,  address  (Becker),  277 
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Nationalism  : 

Africa,     development    and    problems    in,     addresses : 

Murphy,  296 ;  Satterthwaite,  190, 191, 193 
Arab   states,   developments   in,    addresses:  Hart,   715, 

716 ;  Murphy,  187 ;  Rountree,  366 
Communist  use  of,  addresses:  Dillon,  762;  Henderson, 
904 
Nationalization  of  property  of  aliens,  compensation  for, 

address  (Becker),  784 
NATO.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Natural    Wealth    and    Resources,    U.N.    Commission    on 
Permanent    Sovereignty    Over,    U.S.    representative 
confirmed,  897 
Naval  mission,  U.S.  agreement  with  Haiti  concerning,  110 
Naval  vessels.     See  Ships 

Navigation   (see  also  Aviation  and  Safety  at  sea),  pro- 
posed use  of  satellites  for  improvement  of  systems, 
statement  (Dryden),  893 
Navigation,  friendship,  and  commerce  treaties,  anticartel 

provisions,  address  (Becker),  276n 
Near  and  Middle  East  (See  also  individual  countries)  : 
Arab  states.     See  Arab  states 
Baghdad  Pact.     See  Baghdad  Pact 
Communist  efforts  to  dominate,  address  (Murphy),  628 
Definition  of  region,  article  (Pearcy),407 
DLF  loans  in,  484 
Middle  East  Supply  Center,  410n 
Palestine  refugees.     See  Refugees :  Arab  refugees 
U.N.  action  in  Middle  East  situation,  address  and  state- 
ment :  Dulles,  152 ;  Hart,  718,  719 
U.S.    Military  Assistance   Program,    President's   Com- 
mittee To  Study,  area  study  group  under,  197 
U.S.  policy   (see  also  American  Doctrine),  addresses: 

Hart,  715;  Murphy,  296;  Rountree,  363 
Use  of  force  in,  U.S.  position,  address  (Dulles),  258 
Netherlands : 

FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee,  1st  meeting,  350 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
Palestine  refugees,  cosponsor  of  resolution  on,  140 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy,  mutual  defense  purposes  of,  agreement 

for  cooperation  with  U.S.,  770 
GATT,    declaration    and    proces    verbal    concerning 

article  XVI  :4,  178,  502 
GATT,  protocol  relating  to  new  schedule  III — Brazil, 

728 
German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  notification  of 

extension  to  Surinam,  614 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285 
Whaling  convention  (1946),  international,  notification 

of  withdrawal,  144 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  634 
New  Zealand: 

Antarctica    conference,    participation    in    preliminary 

talks  on,  895 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
Palestine  refugees,  cosponsor  of  resolution  on,  140 
SEATO,  participation  in.    See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization 
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New  Zealand — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Antarctica,  agreement  with  U.S.  regarding  continued 

cooperation  in,  51,  110 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  977 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
News  correspondents,  passport  validations  for  visits  to 

Communist  China,  513,  673 
News    Division    of    the    Department    of    State,    article 

(White),  921 
Nicaragua : 
Border  dispute  with  Honduras,  address   (Rubottom), 

661 
DLF  loan  in,  346,  793 
Investment  guaranties  program,  agreement  with  U.S., 

770 
WMO,  convention,  420 
Niger,  Republic  of,  economic  and  political  ties  with  Ivory 

Coast  and  Volta,  address  (Satterthwaite),  745,  746 
Nigeria,  West  African  Federation  of : 

Commonwealth    status,    progress    toward,     addresses 

(Satterthwaite),  192,  747 
DLF  loan,  598 
U.S.  aid,  749 

U.S.  consulate  established  at  Kaduna,  390 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,  14, 262,  511,  622,  698 
Nonintervention  in  American  Republics,  U.S.  support  of 
principle,  address  and  letter :  Macomber,  727 ;  Rubot- 
tom, 660 
Nonproject  assistance,  definition  of,  675 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories.     See   Self-determination 

and  Trust  territories 
North    African    federation,    proposed,    address    (Satter- 
thwaite), 193 
North  Atlantic  Council : 
Ministerial  meeting,  Paris : 
Text  of  final  communique,  declaration  on  Berlin,  and 
departure  statement  (Dulles),  3 
Ministerial  meeting,  Washington : 

Remarks  and  statements :  Eisenhower,  543 ;  Herter, 

546  ;  Luns,  547 ;  Spaak,  550 
Text  of  communique,  553 
U.S.  delegation,  554 
Permanent    representatives   to   visit   U.S.    defense  in- 
stallations, 374 
Western  position  at  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting, 
approval  of,  address  (Herter),  735 
North  Atlantic  ocean  stations,  agreement  (1954)  on,  573 
North  Atlantic  Studies  Committee,  NATO,  951 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (see  also  North  At- 
lantic Council)  : 
Accomplishments,  address  and  remarks:  Herter,  545; 

Murphy,  712 
Armed  forces,  comparison  with  Soviet,  address  (Wig- 

glesworth),  881 
European    policy,    U.S.-NATO    coordination,    address 

(Murphy),  294 
Science  adviser  appointed,  934 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — Continued 
Science  fellowships  program  of,  344 
SEATO,  contact  established  between :  report  (Sarasin), 

606,  611 ;  and  text  of  SEATO  communique,  605 
Studies  Committee,  U.S.  representative  appointed,  951 
Treaty,  10th  anniversary  of  signing : 
Proclamation  on,  374 

Remarks  and  statements :  Eisenhower,  543 ;  Herter, 
545,  546 ;  Luns,  547 ;  Spaak,  550 
U.S.  military  assistance,  importance  of,  statement  (Mc- 

Elroy),496 
Weapons  modernization,  views  on : 
Draper  Committee,  letter  and  report,  797,  800,  801,  804 
Letter  (Eisenhower),  796 
Statements :  NATO,  739 ;  White,  866 
Texts  of  U.S.-Soviet  notes,  740,  866 
North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission,  2d  annual  meeting, 

142 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries,  protocol  amending  1949  in- 
ternational convention,  178,  322 
Norway : 

Antarctica,  conference  on,  895 

GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 

GATT,  proces  verbal  concerning  article  XVI  :4,  502 

GATT,  protocol  relating  to  new  schedule  III — Brazil, 

573 
IMCO,  convention  (1948)  on,  358 
Industrial   property,    revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Patent    applications,    classified,    agreement   with    U.S. 

approving  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing  of,  462 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
Whaling  convention  (1946),  notification  of  withdrawal, 

110 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Novorossiisk,  Soviet  fishing  trawler,  555 
Nuclear  energy.     See  Atomic  energy 
Nyasaland.     See  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

OAS.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Oceanographic    research,    IGY    program,    achievements, 

article  (Atwood),  687 
Offshore  procurement: 

Agreement   amending  memorandum   of  understanding 

attached  to  1954  agreement  with  Spain,  74 
ICA  program,  address  (MacArthur),  562 
Oil: 

Iranian  crisis,  oil  consortium  during,  address  (Becker), 

277,  278 
Middle   East   as  world   source,   article    (Pearcy),  414 
Supply  and  demand  problems,  discussions  by  Joint  U.S.- 
Canadian   Committee    on    Trade    and    Economic 
Affairs,  129 
O'Grady,  John  F.,  286 
O'Kelly,  Sean  T.,  406 
Oldini,  Fernando  Gracfa,  443 
Olympic  Committee,  International,  expulsion  of  Republic 

of  China,  915 
Oman,  Muscat,  and  dependencies : 

Treaty  of  amity,  economic  relations  and  consular  rights 

with  U.S.,  51,  74,  599,  729,  854 
U.S.  consular  district  established,  250 
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On-site  inspection  of  suspected  nuclear  explosions,  West- 
ern   and    Soviet    positions,    letters    and    statement: 
Eisenhower,  826 ;  Khrushchev,  705,  827  ;  Wadsworth, 
702,  703 
Operation  Pan  America   (see  also  Latin  America:  Eco- 
nomic development)  : 
Committee  of  21.     See  Committee  of  21 
U.S.    ambassadors    meeting    at    San    Salvador    and 
Santiago,  views  on  progress,  concluding  statements, 
635,  793 
U.S.    support,    remarks   and   statements :   Department, 
480, 482 ;  Mann,  931 ;  Murphy,  105 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  coop- 
eration with  European  communities,  statement  (Dil- 
lon), 248 
Organization  of  American  States : 

Agricultural    sciences.     See    Inter-American    Institute 

of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Charter,  provisions  of,  address  and  letter :  Becker,  669 ; 

Macomber,  727 
Committee  of  21.     See  Committee  of  21 
Economic    conference    (1957),    results    of,    addresses: 

Becker,  790 ;  Rubottom,  124 
Economic  development  efforts,  address  and  joint  state- 
ment :    Eisenhower-Lopez    Mateos,    331 ;    Rubottom, 
123 
History  of,  address  (Rubottom),  659 
Role   in   Western   Hemisphere   security,   U.S.   Ambas- 
sadors  meetings   at   San    Salvador   and   Santiago, 
concluding  statements,  635,  793 
U.S.  alternate  representative  designated,  462 
U.S.  contributions,  message  (Eisenhower),  434 
U.S.  proposals  regarding,  report  (Milton  Eisenhower), 
91 
Outer  Mongolia : 

Geneva  conventions   (1949)   on  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  members 
of  armed  forces,  and  civilians,  537 
U.N.  membership,  question  of,  U.S.  position,  statement 
(Lodge),  54 
Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  of  (see  also  Satellites,  earth- 
circling)  : 
International  cooperation  in,  U.S.  efforts  for,  statement 

(Wilcox),  399 
U.N.  ad  hoc  committee  on : 

Establishment    of,     U.S.-Soviet    views,     statements 
(Lodge)  and  text  of  General  Assembly  resolution, 
24 
U.S.  delegation,  appointment  of,  767 
U.S.  proposals  and  views,  statements:  Becker,  885; 
Dryden,  891,  972;  Lodge,  883;  Meeker,  974 

Pakistan : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  554 

DLF  loans  to,  382,  484,  598 

IBRD  aid,  456,  460 

SEATO,  participation  in.     See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 

Organization 
Subversive  activities  in,  measures  to  suppress,  611 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Cultural  property,  convention  and  protocol  (1954)  for 
protection  in  event  of   armed  conflict,  728 
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Pakistan — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Double  taxation  on  income,  convention  for  avoidance 

of,  with  U.S.,  853,  854,  936 
Security  and  defense,  agreement  with  U.S.,  226,  416, 

421 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
U.S.  aid,  431,  609 
Palestine  refugees.    See  Refugees :  Arab  refugees 
Panama : 

Annuity  payment  by  U.S.,  380 

Armed  invasion  of,  OAS  action  to  frustrate,  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors Santiago  meeting  concluding  statement 
on,  792 
Breadth  of  territorial  sea,  position  and  views  on,  127, 

372 
ICEM  membership,  386 
Maritime    Safety    Committee,    U.S.    effort    to    obtain 

membership  for,  653 
Panamanian  Housing  Agency,  proposed  establishment 
of,  report  to  the  President   (Milton  Eisenhower), 
97 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
IMCO  convention,  285 

Military  equipment,   agreement  with   U.S.  for  pur- 
chase, 936 
Postal  convention  ( 1952 ) ,  universal,  502 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention 
of,  regulations  of  execution,   agreements  relative 
to  parcel  post,  money  orders,  and  final  protocol, 
461 
Whaling  convention    (1946),  international,  protocol 
amending,  322 
U.S.  Operations  Mission  director,  designation,  978 
Panama  Canal,  U.S.  rights  in,  Department  statement,  128 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1959,  proc- 
lamation, 378 
Pan  American  Highway,  DLF  loan  to  Ecuador  for  con- 
struction of,  22 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  U.S.  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Commission  appointed,  332 
Panchen  Lama,  515 
Paraguay : 
Army  and  Air   Force  missions,   agreement  amending 

agreements  with  U.S.  for,  653 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
Parcel  post : 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  agreement 

relative  to,  461 
U.S.  agreements  with :  Japan,  729 ;  Portugal,  614,  810 ; 
U.A.R.,  690 
Parsons,  J.  Graham,  912,  978 
Passports  (see  also  Visas)  : 
Issuance  to  Communist  supporters,  need  for  legisla- 
tion   authorizing   denial,    address    and    statement 
(Hanes),  517,  723 
Processing  of,  procedures  improved,  address  (Hanes), 

438 
Restrictions  on  travel  to  Bulgaria,  removed,  782 
Validated  for  travel  by  U.S.  newsmen  to  Communist 
China,  513,  673 
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Patents : 

Applications,  agreement  with  Norway  approving  pro- 
cedures for  reciprocal  filing  of,  462 
Rights,   provisions   of  atomic   energy   agreement  with 
EURATOM  regarding,  71 
Peace : 
Addresses  and  remarks :  Dulles,  255 ;  Eisenhower,  47, 
115,  116,  117,  783;  Henderson,  903;  Herter,  738; 
King  Baudouin,  851 ;  Nixon,  14 
Food  for  peace  conference,  793 

"Peaceful  coexistence,"  address  and  messages :  Eisen- 
hower, 131 ;  Murphy,  291 ;  Voroshilov,  131 
Peace  Committee,  Inter-American,  662 
Peace  treaty  with  Germany,  Soviet  proposal  for,  texts  of 

notes  and  draft  treaty,  333,  337,  508 
Peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.    See  Outer  space,  peaceful 

uses  of 
Pearcy,  G.  Etzel,  407,  963 
Penfield,  James  K.,  841 
Performing  artists,  agreement  for  exchange  with  Soviet 

Union,  633 
Permanent  Council  of  NATO,  544,  545 
Peru: 

Breadth  of  territorial  sea,  position  on,  372 
Rawinsonde   observation   station   at  Lima,   agreement 
extending  1957  agreement  with  U.S.  for  establish- 
ment and  operation  of,  178 
Road  vehicles,  private,  customs  convention   (1954)   on 

temporary  importation  of,  420 
Touring,  convention    (1954)   concerning  customs  facil- 
ities for,  420 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Philippines : 
Bataan,  17th  anniversary  of,  message  from  President 

Eisenhower,  627 
Breadth  of  territorial  sea,  proposal  regarding,  372 
Claims   arising   out   of    training    and   firing   exercises 
(1959),  agreement  with  U.S.  concerning  procedures 
for  settlement  of,  462 
DLF  loans  to,  307,  834 

FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee,  1st  meeting,  350 
SEATO,  participation  in.     See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 

Organization 
Subversive  activities  in,  measures  to  suppress,  611 
U.S.  aid,  431,  609 

U.S.  consulate  at  Cebu  reestablished,  358 
U.S.  Educational  Foundation  in,  agreement  amending 
and  extending  1954  agreement  with  U.S.  relating 
to,  42 
U.S.  relations  with,  statement  (Dulles),  224 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  673 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Phillips,  Christopher  H.,  357 
Phillips,  Ralph  W.,  350 
Phleger,  Herman,  64 
Planning  Association,  National,  642 
Poland : 
Economic  and  claims  discussions  with  U.S.,  381,  959 
GATT,  application  for  association,  918 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  Soviet  support  for 
Polish  participation,  510,  511 


Poland — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  959, 

978 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space,  membership,  32 
U.S.  aid,  959 

USIA  Polish-language  magazine,  Ameryka,  distribution 
of,  271 
Poliomyelitis  vaccine,  U.S.  loan  to  Poland  for  purchase, 

959 
Political  consultations,  NATO,  progress  in,  3 
Portugal : 

Industrial  property,   revision   of  1883   convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Parcel  post,  agreement  with  U.S.,  614,  810 
Parcel  post  convention   (1916)   with  U.S.,  terminated, 

810 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  250 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Postal  agreements  and  conventions : 

Parcel  post  agreements.     See  Parcel  post 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
regulations   of  execution,   agreements  relative  to 
parcel  post,  money  orders,  and  final  protocol,  461 
Universal  postal  convention  (1952),  357,  502 
Universal  postal  convention   (1957),  74,  536,  653,  769, 
897 
Potsdam  agreement,  10,  80,  81,  233,  629 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  establishment,  648 
Presidential  Representatives,  OAS  Committee  of,  recom- 
mendations, 123, 126 
President's  Committee  To  Study  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program : 
Interim  report: 

Letter  of  transmittal  to  the  President,  797 
President's  recommendation  and  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress, 796 
Text  of  report,  798 
Message  and  statements :  Dillon,  493,  642 ;  Eisenhower, 
431 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  118 
President's  Special  International  Program,  African  opera- 
tions, address  (Penfield),  847 
Press    coverage    of    the    Department    of    State,    article 

(White),  923.  925 
Prettyman,  E.  Barrett,  725 
Price  support  program  for  agricultural  commodities,  U.S., 

statement  (Mann),  650 
Primary  commodities,  international  trade  in.     See  Com- 
modity trade 
Prince  Albert  Radar  Laboratory,  opening,  texts  of  mes- 
sages (Eisenhower,  Diefenbaker),  911 
Princeton  University,  establishment  of  John  Foster  Dulles 

Library,  792 
Prisoners  of  war,  Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment 
of,  74,  537,  854,  977 
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Private  capital,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital  abroad 
Private  enterprise : 

Office  of,  established,  537 

Role   of,   addresses  and   statement:   Dillon,  493,  908; 
Eisenhower,  117 
Private  property,  expropriation  without  just  compensa- 
tion, address  (Becker),  666 
Proclamations  by  the  President : 
Meat  products  of  Uruguay,  reduction  of  tariff  on  im- 
ports (3278),  379 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  observance  of  10th  anniversary 

(3277),  374 
Pan    American   Day   and   Pan   American  Week,    1959 

(3276),  378 
United  Nations  Day,  1959,  (3283),  727 
Wool   fabrics,    determination    of    tariff   quota   on  im- 
ports (3285),  721 
World  Refugee  Year,  1959-60  (3292),  875 
World  Trade  Week,  1959  (3286),  670 
Project  assistance,  definition  of,  675 
Propaganda,  Communist: 

Communist  Chinese  use  of  in  Tibetan  action,  statement 

(Murphy),  713 
East  Berlin,  objectives  and  techniques,  statement  (Her- 

ter),  947,  948 
Near  and  Middle  East,  867,  904 
Soviet,   objectives  and   techniques,  addresses :   Dillon, 

760 ;  Wigglesworth,  881 ;  Wilcox,  595 
Soviet  request  cessation  of  propaganda  in  West  Berlin, 
statement  (Herter),  949 
Property,  cultural,   convention  and  protocol    (1954)    for 

protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  728 
Property,  industrial,  revision  of  1883  convention  for  pro- 
tection of,  249 
Property,  private,  expropriation  without  just  compensa- 
tion, address  (Becker),  666 
Property,  rights  and  interests,  Austrian,  agreement  with 

Austria  regarding  return  of,  243,  250 
Psychological  warfare.    See  Propaganda 
Public  health  and  sanitation.     See  Health 
Public  Information  Office,  SEATO,  609,  610 
Publications : 

The  Challenge  of  Space  Exploration:  A  Technical  Intro- 
duction to  Space,  published,  885m 
Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists 
of,  249,  283,  315,  349,  461,  530,  569,  601,  758,  810, 
930 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  1956-51,  released,  722 
Obscene,  agreement  relating  to  repression  of  circula- 
tion of,  728,  936 
Science  and  Foreign  Relations,  Berkner  report,  689 
State  Department : 
The  Colombo  Plan  for  Cooperative  Economic  Devel- 
opment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia — Seventh  An- 
nual  Report   of   the   Consultative   Committee,   re- 
leased, 213 
Documents   on    German   Foreign  Policy,   1918-1945, 
Series  C  (1933-1937),  Volume  II,  The  Third  Reich: 
First  Phase,   October  1/,,   1933-June  13,  1934,  re- 
leased, 897 


Publications — Continued 
iState  Department — Continued 
Expanding  Private  Investment  for  Free  World  Eco- 
nomic Growth,  released,  562 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1941,  Volume 

II,  Europe,  released,  770 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  145,  286,  421,  462,  538,  654, 

898 
The  Soviet  Note  on  Berlin:  An  Analysis,  published, 
145 
Ten  Years  of  the  European  Recovery  Program  in  Aus- 
tria 1948/1958,  Austrian  publication  presented  to 
President  Eisenhower,  515 
The  Ugly  American,  address  (Wilcox),  757 
United  Nations : 

Commodity  Survey  1958,  quoted,  648,  649,  650 
Lists  of  current  documents,  68,  109,  322,  389,  420,  501, 
645,  768,  896,  976 
Puhan,  Alfred,  322 
Purcell,  Robert  W.,  278 
Pyatnitsky  Choir,  634 

Quadripartite  Working  Group  on  German  problem,  meet- 
ings of,  297,  406,  554,  555 
Queen  Elizabeth,  954 
Quemoy  Islands   (see  also  China,  Republic  of),  address 

and  statement :  Dulles,  225 ;  Robertson,  376 
Racial  problems  in  Africa,  address  (Satterthwaite),  190, 

194 
Radar    Laboratory,    Prince    Albert,    texts    of    messages 

at  opening  (Eisenhower,  Diefenbaker),  911 
Radio.    See  Telecommunications 

Radio  Consultative  Committee,  International,  9th  plenary 
assembly,  address  (Beale)  and  Department  announce- 
ments, 570 
Railway  Congress  Association,  Pan  American,  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  member  to  U.S.  National  Commission, 
332 
Randall,  Harold  M.,  897 

Rawinsonde    observation     stations,     establishment     and 
operation  of,  agreements  with :  Colombia,  854 ;  Ecua- 
dor, 178  ;  Peru,  178 ;  U.K.,  144 
Raymond,  John  M.,  897 

Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  18,  244 
Reconstruction    and    Development,    International    Bank 

for.    See  International  Bank 
Reed,  Henry  Clinton,  462 
Refugee  Organization,   International,   U.S.  contribution, 

874 
Refugees,    U.S.    Committee   for,    establishment,    address 

(Hanes),  874,  875,  877 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons  (see  also  World  Refugee 
Year)  : 
Arab  refugees,  U.S.  and  U.N.  aid  to,  addresses,  article, 
resolution,    and    statements:     General    Assembly 
resolution,    141 ;   Hanes,   874,   876,   878 ;    Harrison, 
137 ;  Hart,  719 ;  Rountree,  376 
ICEM.     See  Intergovernmental   Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration 
Latin  American,  efforts  to  control  activities  of,  address 

(Rubottom),  662 
U.S.  and  U.N.  programs  and  aid,  addresses   (Hanes), 
438,  872 
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Refugees  and  displaced  persons — Continued 
Viet-Nam,  U.S.  aid,  address  (Barrows),  677 
Voluntary     relief     agencies.       See     Voluntary    relief 
agencies 
Refugee  Year,  World.    See  World  Refugee  Year 
Reid,  Ogden  Rogers,  936 
Reinhardt,  Frederick  G.,  395 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  U.N.,  U.S.  sup- 
port, 874 
Relief  and  rehabilitation  (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses, 
Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  Refu- 
gees, and  Voluntary  agencies)  : 
ICA  and  voluntary  agencies  shipments,  21 
Relief  supplies  and  packages,  agreement  with  Ghana 
for  duty-free  entry  and  exemption  from  taxation 
of,  653 
Research : 

Materials  on  India,  U.S.  purchase,  916 
Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  of  (see  also  Outer  space), 
U.N.  committees,  work  of,  statements :  Dryden,  891 ; 
Wilcox,  401 
Radar  detection  of  missiles,  opening  of  Prince  Albert 
Radar  Laboratory  for,  911 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of : 
Double  taxation  on  income,  extension  of  1945  conven- 
tion between  U.S.  and  U.K.  for  avoidance  of,  110, 
144 
GATT,  participation  in  consultations,  244 
GATT,  proces  verbal  concerning  article  XVI :  4,  502 
GATT,  protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establish- 
ment of  new  schedule  III — Brazil,  573 
Industrial   property,   revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
Rice,  Edward  E.,  322 
Rice,  world  trade  in,  report  (Rivenburgh)  on  3d  session 

of  FAO  Consultative  Subcommittee,  813 
Riddleberger,  James  W.,  462 
Rio  Treaty,  security  provisions  of,  address  (Rubottom), 

660,  661 
Rivenburgh,  Dexter  V.,  813 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  573,  653 
Road  vehicles,   private,   customs   convention    (1954)    on 

temporary  importation  of,  420,  653,  810 
Robertson,  Walter  S.,  375, 472,  574 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Special  Studies  Project,  642 
Roszak,  Theodore,  381 
Rountree,  William  M.,  303 

Roy  0.  Hale,  U.S.S.,  detention  and  inspection  of  Soviet 
trawler  Novorossiisk   by,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
notes  and  U.S.  aide  memoire,  555 
Ruanda-Urundi,  Trust  Territory  of : 

Telegraph   regulations    (Geneva   revision,   1958),   285, 

897 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Rubottom,  Roy  R.,  Jr.,  119,  659 
Rumania : 

Carriage  by  air,  international,  protocol  amending  1929 
convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to,  420 
Industrial   property,   revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 


Rural  development  centers,  Thai  proposal  to  set  up  in 
SEATO  area,  605 

Saar     dispute,     German-French     settlement,     statement 

(Herter),  860 
Saccio,  Leonard  J.,  250 
Safety  at  sea : 

IMCO.     See  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 

Organization 
North  Atlantic  ocean  stations,  agreement    (1954)    on, 

573 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948)  on,  537 
Safety  Committee,  Maritime,  653 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway: 
Illinois  Waterway,  effect  of  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan,  statement  (Willoughby),  U.S.  and 
Canadian  aide  memoire,  and  text  of  bill,  404 
Opening  ceremonies,  President  to  participate,  298 
St.   Clair  River  section,   agreement  with  Canada  for 
construction  and  dredging  of  new  cutoff  channel  in, 
462 
Tolls,  agreement  with  Canada  governing,  440,  537 
Salk  vaccine,  loan  to  Poland  for  purchase  of,  959 
Sarasin,  Pote,  230 

Satellites,  earth-circling  (see  also  Outer  space)  : 
Observation  and  tracking  of,  agreement  with  U.K.  for 
use  of  Bahamas  Long-Range  Proving  Ground,  729 
Tracking   and   receiving  radio  signals  from,   coopera- 
tive agreement  with  Chile,  729 
U.S.  satellites,  address  (Eisenhower),  116 
Uses  of,  statements :  Dryden,  973 ;  Lodge,  883 
Satterthwaite,  Joseph  C,  190, 246,  524,  744 
Saudi  Arabia : 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
WMO  convention,  420 
Sayre,  Rev.  Francis  B.,  Jr.,  709 

Scholarships,  Board  of  Foreign,  member  appointed,  673 
Science  (see  also  Atomic  energy,  Outer  space,  Research, 
and  Weather)  : 
Agricultural  sciences.    See  Agricultural  sciences 
Antarctic  scientific  cooperation  between  U.S.  and  New 

Zealand,  51, 110 
Fur  seals,  scientific  research  regarding,  142 
International  Geophysical  Year  in  Retrospect,  article 

(Atwood),  682 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  study  tour  of  Africa, 

246 
National   Science   Foundation.     See  National   Science 

Foundation 
NATO  program,  934 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  President's,  118 
Science  Committee,  NATO,  934 
Science    Foundation,    National.      See   National    Science 

Foundation 
Scientific  Unions,  International  Council  of,  role  in  IGY, 

article  (Atwood),  683,  684,  685,  686,  688 
Sea,  law  of  the.    See  Law  of  the  sea 
Seals,    North   Pacific   Fur   Seal   Commission,   2d  annual 

meeting,  142 
Sears,  Mason,  354,  388,  533 
SEATO.    See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
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Secretary  of  State : 
News  conference  of,  article  (White),  922,  923,  924 
Passport  issuing  authority.    See  under  Passports 
Security  Council,  U.N.  (see  also  United  Nations)  : 
Documents,  list  of,  68,  322,  389,  645,  768,  896,  976 

Israel-Syria  border  dispute,  role  in,  U.S.  views,  state- 
ment (Lodge),  284 
Maintenance  of  peace,  effectiveness,  address  (Wilcox), 

835 
Membership  question,  statements  (Lodge),  52 
Security  Experts,  SEATO  Committee  of,  397,  608,  609 
Seitz,  Frederick,  934 

Self-determination,    U.S.   policy  regarding,   address   and 
statements :  Lord,  175 ;  Satterthwaite,  749 ;  Wise,  172 
Sheely,  D.  M.,  557 
Sheppard,  William  J.,  390 
Sheridan,  Edward  W.,  978 

Ships  and  shipping  (see  also  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative    Organization,    St.    Lawrence    Seaway, 
and  Safety  at  sea)  : 
Breadth  of  territorial  sea,  effect  on,  address  (Becker), 

371 
Danish   shipbuilding    program,   agreement    with   Den- 
mark relating  to,  854 
Finnish  shipbuilding  program,  agreement  with  Finland 

to  finance,  834 
High  seas  convention,  effect  on,  373,  854 
Indonesian  harbors,  U.S.  aid  for  rehabilitation  of,  345 
Load  line  convention  (1930),  international,  537 
Loan  of  U.S.  naval  vessels,  agreements  with:  China, 

322 ;  Japan,  322 ;  Thailand,  897 
North  Atlantic  ocean  stations,  agreement   (1954)   on, 

573 
Roy  0.  Hale,  U.S.S.,  detention  and  inspection  of  So- 
viet trawler  Novorossiisk,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
notes  and  U.S.  aide  memoire,  555 
U.S.-European  shipping  problems,  joint  discussions  on, 
406 
Shrimp  conservation,  convention  with  Cuba,  (text)  566, 

978 
Sierra  Leone,  developments  in,  address  (Satterthwaite), 

747 
Slavery  convention   (1926),  and  1953  protocol  amending, 

462,  936,  977 
Smith,  Earl  E.  T.,  178 
Smith,  James  H.,  Jr.,  246,  286 
Snyder,  Robert  Martin,  814 

Solar  research,  IGY  program,  article  (Atwood),  687,  688 
Somalia : 
DLF  loan  to,  565 

Independence,     progress     toward,     address      (Satter- 
thwaite), 193 
South  Africa,  Union  of: 
Developments  in,  address  (Penfield),  842 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  358 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization : 
Cholera  research  program,  agreement  with  U.S.  relat- 
ing to,  978 
Fifth  Council  meeting : 

Final  communique,  text,  604 
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Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — Continued 
Fifth  Council  meeting — Continued 
Report  on  SEATO,  1958-59  (Sarasin),  605 
Statements  (Dillon),  573,  602,  673 
U.S.  delegation,  478,  536,  573 
Organization  and  accomplishments  of,  addresses :  Dil- 
lon, 69G ;  Reinhardt,  395 
Research  fellowship  program,  444 
Secretary  General  confers  with  Secretary  Dulles,  230 
Sovereignty : 
National,  question  of  infringement  in  overseas  antitrust 

cases,  address  (Becker),  273 
Outer  space,  legal  aspects  of,  statement  (Meeker),  975 
Sovetskaya  Aviatsiya,  Soviet  views  on  destruction  of  U.S. 

C-130,  268 
Soviet-bloc  countries  (see  also  Communism,  Soviet  Union 
and  individual  countries)  : 
Activities  and  objectives  in  West  Africa,  address  (Sat- 
terthwaite) ,  194,  748 
Breadth  of  territorial  sea  position,  address   (Becker), 

370 
Craving  for  freedom  in,  statement  (Dulles) ,  154 
Economic  aid  and  trade  offensive.     See  Less  developed 

countries :  Economic  offensive 
Relations  with  free  world,  address  (Murphy),  185 
Rule  of  law,  nonacceptance  of,  address  (Dulles),  257r 

259 
World  trade,  increase  in,  129 
Soviet  Union  (see  also  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public,   Communism,     Outer    Mongolia,     Soviet-bloc 
countries,  and  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic)  : 
Abolition  of  private  property,  address  (Becker),  784 
Antarctica,  conference  on,  895 
Arab     states,     Soviet    efforts     to    infiltrate,     address 

(Murphy),  829,  831 
Armed  forces.     See  under  Armed  forces 
Baltic  States,  Soviet  aggression  in,  statement  (Dulles), 

299 
Berlin  proposals  and  position.     See  Berlin  situation 
"Cold  war,"  Soviet  views  on,  statements:  Dulles,  220r 

221,  229 ;  Murphy,  294 
Collective  security  arrangements,  U.S.,  Soviet  views  on, 

address  (Murphy),  185, 186 
Cultural,    educational,   and    scientific  exchanges   with 

U.S.    (see   also   Exchange  agreement),   statement 

(Dulles),  154 
Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan,  visit  to  U.S.     See  Mikoyan,. 

Anastas 
Developments  in,  statement  (Dulles),  223 
Diplomacy,  comparison  with  free  world,  address  (Wil- 
cox), 590 
Disarmament.    See  Disarmament 
Doctrine  of  hostility,  background  of,  address  (Murphy), 

186,  187 
Domestic  economy,  addresses  and  statements:  Dillon, 

759,  956 ;  Dulles,  151, 154, 155 
East  German  regime,   established  of,   address    (Cum- 

ming),  869 
Economic  aid  and  trade  offensive.    See  Less  developed 

countries :  Economic  offensive 
Europe,    Soviet    policy    in,    remarks    and    statement: 

Murphy,  514  ;  Spaak,  551 
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Foreign  economic  policy,  address  (Dillon),  237 

Foreign  policy,  developments  and  objectives,  addresses : 
Murphy,  293,  295 ;  Wigglesworth,  879 

Free  world-Soviet  relations,  address  (Murphy),  232, 
233,  234,  235 

Geneva  Foreign  Ministers  meeting.  Sec  Foreign  Min- 
isters meeting,  Geneva 

German  problems.  See  Armed  forces :  Four-power 
forces ;  Berlin  situation ;  and  Germany :  Re- 
unification of 

Greek  refugees,  return  of,  address  (Hanes),  878 

Hungary,  Soviet  activities  in.    See  under  Hungary 

IGY  World  Data  Center,  located  in,  685 

International  agreements,  disrespect  for,  addresses: 
Dulles,  257;  Eisenhower,  115;  Robertson,  476 

Iran,  subversive  activities  in,  address  (Murphy),  832 

Khrushchev,  Nikita.    See  Khrushchev 

Military,  economic,  and  subversive  threat,  address 
(Allen  Dulles),  583 

National  exhibits,  exchange  with  U.S.  See  under  Ex- 
change agreement 

NATO  weapons  modernization  program,  views  on,  texts 
of  notes,  739,  866 

Near  and  Middle  East,  Soviet  policy  in,  addresses : 
Hart,  717 ;  Rountree,  366 

Negotiating  with,  addresses  and  remarks:  Eisenhower, 
544 ;  Herter,  737 ;  Murphy,  712,  713,  831 ;  Wiggles- 
worth,  880,  882 ;  Wilcox,  596 

New  Tear  greetings,  exchanged  with  U.S.,  131,  214 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission,  2d  annual  meeting, 
142 

Novorossiilc,  protest  against  U.S.  detention  and  inspec- 
tion of,  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  and  aide  memoire, 
555 

Nuclear  test  suspension,  Geneva  meetings  on.  See 
Geneva  conference  of  experts  to  study  and  Geneva 
meeting  to  negotiate 

Nuclear  weapons.    See  Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weapons 

Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  of,  U.N.  discussions,  Soviet 
position,  statements :  Lodge,  24 ;  Wilcox,  400 

President  Eisenhower,  question  of  visit  to,  statement 
(Hagerty),  297 

Propaganda.    See  Propaganda 

Radio  broadcasts  to  Africa,  increase  in,  address  (Sat- 
terthwaite),  748 

Self-determination  of  peoples, .  Soviet  interpretation  of 
principle,  173 

fsino-Soviet  cooperation,  addresses :  Murphy,  292 ; 
Robertson,  475 

The  Soviet  Note  on  Berlin:  An  Analysis,  booklet  on, 
published,  145 

■Subversive  activities.    See  Subversive  activities 

Surprise  attack,  Geneva  technical  talks  on  preventing, 
13,  163 

Trade.    See  Trade  :  Soviet 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Exchange  agreement  with  U.S.    See  Exchange  agree- 
ment 
IMCO  convention,  285 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  769 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space,  membership,  32 
U.N.  membership  question,  Soviet  views  on,  statements 

(Lodge),  52 
U.N.  specialized  agencies,  Soviet  attitude  toward,  ad- 
dress (Wilcox),  836 
U.S.  aircraft,  attacks  on  and  destruction  of.    See  under 

Aviation 
Veto.    See  Veto 
Spaak,  Paul-Henri,  550 
Space  Research,  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 

Committee  on,  401,  884,  891 
Space  vehicles : 

Observation  and  tracking  of,  agreement  with  U.K.  for 
use  of  Bahamas  Long-Range  Proving  Ground,  729 
Tracking  and  receiving  radio  signals  from,  cooperative 
agreement  with  Chile,  729 
Spain : 
Defense    support    assistance,    U.S.,    message   ^Eisen- 
hower), 431 
DLF  loans  to,  107,  920 
ICEM  Executive  Committee,  request  for  membership  on, 

article  (Warren),  388 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  amending  1954 

and  1956  agreements  with  U.S.,  213,  286 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Offshore  procurement,    agreement   amending  memo- 
randum of  understanding  attached  to  1954  agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  74 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention 
of,  regulations  of  execution,  and  agreements  rela- 
tive to  money  orders,  parcel  post,  and  final  proto- 
col, 461 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.S.  consular  agency  at  Las  Palmas,  jurisdiction  over 
transferred,  538 
Special  assistance,  mutual  security  program,  appropria- 
tion for,  message  and  statements :    Dillon,  491,  806 ; 
Eisenhower,  432 
Special  Committee  for  Inter-Union  Cooperation  in  Geo- 
physics, established,  686 
Special  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  To  Study  the  Formulation  of  New 
Measures  for  Economic  Cooperation.    See  Committee 
of  21 
Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary,  U.N.,  56, 

57,  58,  59,  60,  62,  63 
Special  Fund,  U.N. : 

Functions,  address  (Wilcox),  754 

Less    developed    countries,    assistance    to,    addresses : 

Dillon,  603 ;  MacArthur,  560 
U.S.  initial  contribution,  284 
Specialized  agencies,  U.N. : 
Activities  of,  address,  statement,  and  resolution :  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution,  41;  Mansfield,  40;  Wil- 
cox, 754,  756 
Soviet  attitude  toward,  address   (Wilcox),  836 
U.S.  support,  address  (Wilcox),  839,  840 
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Specialized  Committee  for  Negotiating  and  Drafting  the 
Instrument  of  Organization  of  an  Inter-American  Fi- 
nancial Institution.     See  under  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank 
State  Department   (see  also  Foreign  Service  and  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration)  : 
Administration   and  coordination  of  mutual   security 
program : 
Authority  for,  transfer  from  ICA,  492 
Executive  order  relating  to,  936 
Legislation  to  employ  additional  personnel,  proposed, 

490 
Special  Assistant  for  Mutual  Security  Coordination 

(Bell),  confirmation,  250 
Statement  (Dillon),  808 
Appointments  and  designations,  74,  145,  322,  390,  421, 

462,  502,  574,  690,  770,  978 
Assistant    Secretaries    of    State,    confirmations :    Mer- 
chant, 250;  Parsons,  978 
Conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  President's  budget  message 

to  Congress  relating  to,  excerpts,  203,  205 
Confirmations,  250,  538,  690,  897,  978 
Contribution  to  IGY  program,  article  (Atwood),  684 
Deputy    Operations    Coordinator,    designation     (Shep- 

pard),390 
Documents  relating  Mr.  Dulles'  tenure  as  Secretary, 
loan  to  Princeton  University  John  Foster  Dulles 
Library,  792 
Foreign  Service  examination,  announced,  729 
Greetings  by  personnel  following  swearing-in  ceremony 

of  Secretary  Herter,  671 
Organization  and  activities : 
Addresses :  Hanes,  439 ;  Rountree,  365 
African  affairs,  address  (Penfield),  845 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  reorganized,  390 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  438 
Near  East,  article  (Pearcy),  411n 
News  Division,  article  (White),  921 
Passports,  issuance  of,  address  and  statement  (Hanes), 

517,  520,  521,  723 
Political  Adviser  to  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  at 

Honolulu,  designation,  462 
Publications.      See  under  Publications 
Resignations :  Dulles,  619 ;  Robertson,  574 
Role  in  antitrust  cases  with  foreign  relations  implica- 
tions, address   (Becker),  273,  274,  275,  276 
Science  program,  article  (Atwood),  689 
Secretary  of  State.     See  Dulles  and  Herter 
U.S.  Munitions  List,  removal  of  civil  aircraft  and  equip- 
ment from  administration,  765 
Under  Secretaries  of  State,  request  for  legislation  re- 
garding, 730 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  confirmation  (Dillon),  978 
State  of  the  Union  message,  excerpts,  115 
Steel   and   Coal   Community,   European.     See   European 

Coal  and  Steel  Community 
Steel  Committee,  ECE,  U.S.  delegate  to  22d  session,  895 
Steeves,  John  M.,  462 
Strategic   materials,   decrease  in  items  subject  to  U.S. 

export  controls,  address  (Dillon),  239 
Straus,  Ralph  I.,  562 
Strauss,  Lewis  L.,  332 
Strom,  Carl  W.,  654 


Subversive  activities,  Communist: 
Asia  and  Far  East : 

Addresses :  Reinhardt,  396  ;  Robertson,  375 
SEATO  efforts  to  combat,  report  (Sarasin),  604,  606, 
609,  611 
Berlin,  statements  (Herter),  946,  949 
Latin  America,  U.S.  Ambassadors  statements  regarding, 

635,  793 
Methods   of   and   organizations  for,   addresses:    Allen 
Dulles,    587,    588;    Hanes,    518;    Henderson,    905; 
Herter,  946 ;  Wigglesworth,  880 
Near  and  Middle  East,  addresses :  Hart,  717 ;  Murphy, 
628 
Sudan : 

DLF  loan,  834 

Investment  guaranty  program,   agreement  with   U.S., 

614,  637 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
Suez  Canal  problem,  U.N.  role  in  solving,  address  and 

statement  (Dulles),  152,258 
Sugar,  U.S.  reply  to  Cuban  offer  of  sale  of,  959 
Sulaiman,  Ali  Haider,  854 
Summit  meeting,  proposed.     See  Heads  of  Government 

meeting,  proposed 
Supreme  Court,  decisions  relating  to  passport  issuance, 

address  and  statement  (Hanes),  517,  724,  725,  726 
Surprise  attack,  prevention  of : 
Geneva  technical  talks  on,  13, 163 
U.S.  efforts,  statements:  Dulles,  153  ;  Herter,  775 
Sweden : 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establish- 
ment of  new  schedule  III — Brazil,  573 
IMCO,  convention  on,  854 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
"Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the'Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space,  membership,  32 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  250 
Switzerland : 

Industrial   property,   revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Nuclear  power,  cooperative  agreement  with  U.S.  amend- 
ing 1956  agreement  for  production  of,  729,  978 
Telegraph   regulations    (Geneva   revision,  1958),   285, 

689 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  74 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
Syria    (see  also  United  Arab  Republic),  border  dispute 
with  Israel,  statement  (Lodge),  284 

Taiwan  Straits  situation : 

Communist  Chinese  objectives,   address    (Robertson), 

376 
U.S.     policy,    addresses    and    remarks :  Dillon,    603 ; 
Murphy,  513 ;  Parsons,  913 
Tananarive,  Malgache  Republic,  U.S.  consulate  reopened, 

730 
Tanganyika,  Trust  Territory  of,  U.S.  views  on  develop- 
ments in,  statement  ( Sears ) ,  354 
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Tariff  policy,  U.S.  (see  also  Customs;  Tariffs  and  trade, 
general  agreement  on )  : 
Fluorspar,  proposed  legislation  imposing  quotas  on  im- 
ports, statement  (Mann),  600 
Lead  and  zinc.     See  Lead  and  zinc 
Meat    products,   reduction   of   duty   on   imports   from 

Uruguay,  proclamation,  379 
Report  to  the  President  (Milton  Eisenhower),  102 
Tartar  imports,  decision  against  escape-clause  relief, 

529 
Withdrawal    of    most-favored-nation    treatment    from 

Soviet  Union,  address  (Dillon) ,  240 
Wool-fabric  imports,  determination  of  tariff  quota  on, 
18,  720 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 
Brazil : 
Proces  verbal  containing  schedules  to  be  annexed  to 

new  schedule  III  for,  383 
Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment  of 

new  schedule  III  for,  383,  573,  728 
U.S.  renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions  with,  305 
Conference  on  renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions,  pro- 
posed, 917,  952 
Consultations  under  articles  XII  and  XIV  regarding 
import       restrictions      for       balance-of-payments 
reasons,  views  invited,  244 
Contracting  Parties: 

Chairman,  economic  discussions  at  Washington,  443 
13th  session,  nongovernmental  advisers  to  U.S.  dele- 
gation report  on,  356 
14th  session,  announcements  and  reports,  756,  917 
Latin    American    proposals    to    increase    restrictions 

against  U.S.  goods,  statement  (Mann),  932 
Organizational  amendments  to,  protocol  of,  178 
Part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  protocol  amend- 
ing, 178 
Preamble  and  parts  II  and  III,  protocol  amending,  178 
Proces    verbal    of    rectification    concerning    protocol 
amending     part     I     and     articles     XXIX     and 
XXX,  protocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II 
and    III,   and   protocol  of  organizational   amend- 
ments, 178 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 
protocols  of: 
2d  protocol,  462 
3d  protocol,  462 
4th  protocol,  358 
5th  protocol,  322 
6th  protocol,  178 
7th  protocol,  178 
Standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI  :4 : 
Declaration  extending,  178,  573 

Proces  verbal  extending  validity  of  declaration  ex- 
tending, 502, 573 
U.S.  antitrust  law,  effect  of,  address  (Becker),  277,  278 
Taxation : 

Agreement  with  Ghana  for  exemption  of  relief  supplies 

and  packages  from  internal  taxation,  653 
Double  taxation,  avoidance  of.     See  Double  taxation 
Incentives    to    stimulate    private    investment    abroad, 
address,  statements,  and  report:   Dillon,  96,  167, 
808;  Mann,  932;  Nixon,  625;  Straus,  563 
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Technical  aid  and  cooperation.    See  Economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  and  Mutual  security 
Technical  assistance,  U.N.     See  under  United  Nations 
Technical  Cooperation  Council,  Colombo  Plan,  U.S.  mem- 
bership, 604 
Technical  services,  ICA  organization  for  administration 

of,  537 
Telecommunications : 

Baghdad  Pact  network,  U.S.  aid,  320 
DEW  extension  in  Greenland,  agreement  U.S.-Canada 
relating  to  communications  facilities  at  Cape  Dyer, 
Baffin  Island,  in  support  of,  690 
Facilities  in  Liberia,  DLF  loan  for  improvement  of,  247 
International    telecommunication    convention     (1952), 
telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285, 
537,  689,  769,  897 
International    Telecommunication    Union.     See    Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union 
Transatlantic  submarine  cables,  breaks  in,  texts  of  U.S. 

and  Soviet  notes  and  U.S.  aide  memoire,  555 
Worldwide  systems : 

IGY  system,  article  (Atwood),  685,  686 
Proposed    use    of    earth    satellites    in,    statements, 
Dryden,  893,  973 ;  Lodge,  884 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  285,  537, 

689,  769,  897 
Terrill,  Robert  P.,  770 
Territorial  waters: 

Breadth  of  territorial  seas,  question  of : 
General  Assembly  resolution,  66 
U.S.  position  and  proposals,  address  and  statements: 
Becker,  369 ;  Phleger,  64 
Convention  on  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  pro- 
visions of,  address  (Becker),  372 
Lake  Michigan  water   diversion,   proposed  legislation 
increasing,     statement     (Willoughby),     U.S.     and 
Canadian  aide  memoire,  and  text  of  bill,  404 
Panamanian  position,  U.S.  rejection  of,  text  of  note,  127 
U.S.,  measurement  of,  article  (Pearcy),  963 
Terry,  Carroll  M.,  770 
Thailand : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  915 

DLF  loans  in,  419, 598 

Rural  development  centers  in  SEATO  area,  proposal 

for,  605 
SEATO    Graduate    School    of    Engineering,    Bangkok, 

opening,  609 
Subversive  activities  in,  measures  to  suppress,  611 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Destroyer  escort,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  loan  of, 

897 
German  external  debts,  agreement  (1953)  on,  285 
U.S.  aid,  431,  609 
Tibet : 
Communist  Chinese  aggression  and  suppression  in: 
Addresses:  Dillon,  603,  695;  Murphy,  628,  712,  829; 

Parsons,  913 ;  Robertson,  476 
U.S.  concern  and  views,  statements :  Department,  515 ; 
Herter,  514 
Refugees,  U.S.  aid,  address  (Hanes),  877 
Tobacco,  EEC  proposed  external  duty  on,  U.S.  protest,  918 
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Togo,  Trust  Territory  of : 

Developments  in,  addresses  (Satterthwaite),  193,  746 
U.S.  consulate  opened  at  Lome\  814 
Toure,  Sekou,  917 

Touring.    See  Travel,  international 

Trade  (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses ;  Commodity  trade ; 

Customs ;  Economic  policy ;  Exports ;  Imports ;  Tariff 

policy ;  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on ;  and 

Trade  fairs)  : 

Africa,  value  of  U.S.  trade  with,  address    (Penfield), 

843,  848 
Barriers  to  trade: 

European  countries  progress  in  removal  of,  247,  248, 

952 
Need  for  removal  of,  address  and  statement :  Dillon, 
166,  957 ;  Mann,  651 
Canada,  U.S.  trade  relations  with,  text  of  U.S.-Cana- 
dian  Joint  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs communique  regarding,  128 
Foreign  trade,  U.S. : 

Antitrust  law,  problem  of,  address  (Becker),  272 
Developments  in,  President's  economic  report  to  Con- 
gress, excerpts,  309 
Importance  of,  address  (Wilcox),  751 
International  trade: 
Contribution  to  peace,  remarks  (Eisenhower),  670 
Impact  of  U.S.  economy  on,  statement  (Mansfield),  34 
Need    for   expansion    of,    remarks    and   statements: 

Eisenhower,  708;  Mann,  934;  Mansfield,  38 
Problems,  14th  session  of  GATT  to  discuss,  765 
Japan : 

Free  Asia  and  U.S.,  trade  with,  address  (MacArthur), 

559,  562 
Trade-deficit  problems  of,  address  (Eisenhower),  581 
Latin  America : 

Article  (Lederer,  Culbertson),  300 

Report   to   the  President    (Milton   Eisenhower),   98, 

100,  102 
U.S.  trade  relations  with,  120,  231, 481 
Soviet  Union : 
History   of   and  prospects   for  increase  in,   address 

(Dillon),  237,  238,  239,  240,  241 
Summary  of  Soviet  foreign  trade,  1956-57,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  publication  released,  722 
U.S.  trade  with,  Soviet  proposal  for  increase  in,  ad- 
dresses: Dillon,  207,  239,  759,  762;  Murphy,  235 
Soviet  Union  and  Soviet-bloc  countries  trade  offensive. 

See  Less  developed  countries :  Economic  offensive 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Bills  of  lading,  international  convention  for  unifica- 
tion of  certain  rules  relating  to,  and  protocol,  977 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national convention    (1952)    to  facilitate  importa- 
tion, 810 
Viet-Nam,  solution  of  trade  problems  of,  address  (Bar- 
rows), 677 
World  Trade  Week,  1959,  proclamation,  670 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  United  States-Cana- 
dian Committee  on,  4th  meeting,  17 
Trade  fairs  and  missions,   U.S.  participation  in  Africa, 
address  (Penfield),  847 


Trade  unionism  in  Africa,  address   (Satterthwaite),  526 
Transatlantic  submarine  cables,  U.S.,  breaks  in,  texts  of 

U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  and  U.S.  aide  memoire,  555 
Transcript    of    Secretary    of    State's    news    conference, 

article  (White),  924 
Travel,  international  (see  also  Passports  and  Visas)  : 
Latin  America,  value  of  U.S.  travel  in,  article  (Lederer- 

Culbertson),302 
Mexican-U.S.   travel,   beneficial   effect  of,  joint  state- 
ment (Eisenhower-Lopez  Mateos),  331 
Middle  East,  transit  zone  of  three  continents,  article 

(Pearcy),413 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention    (1954)   on 

temporary  importation  of,  420,  653,  810 
Road  traffic,  convention   (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  573, 

653 
Touring,  convention    (1954)   concerning  customs  facil- 
ities for,  420,  653,  810 
U.S.  restrictions  on  travel  to  Bulgaria  lifted,  7S2 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    international     (for    specific 
treaty,  see  country  or  subject)  : 
Communist    nonfulfillment,    addresses:     Dulles,    257; 

Eisenhower,  115 ;  Robertson,  476 
Current  actions  on,  42,  74,  110,  144,  178,  213,  249,  285, 
322,  357,  383,  420,  461,  502,  536,  573,  614,  653,  689, 
728,  769,  810,  854,  897,  935,  977 
Interpretation   of  meaning,   proposal  to  resolve  ques- 
tion of,  address  (Nixon),  625,  626 
Trias  Monge,  Jos6,  67 
Trimble,  William  C,  358 

Trust  territories,  U.N.  (see  also  individual  territory),  de- 
velopments in  African  territories,  addresses,  state- 
ments, and  resolutions :  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions, 534;  Lodge,  531;  Satterthwaite,  193,  746; 
Sears,  354,  533 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.N.,  lists  of  documents,  501,  768 
Tunisia : 

DLF  loan,  920 

FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy  Committee,  1st  meeting  of, 

350 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to, 

637,  690 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  195S),  2S6 
Turbine   contract   for   Greer's   Ferry   Dam,   question   of 

awarding,  statements  (Dulles),  225 
Turkey : 

Cyprus  problem.     See  Cyprus 
Developments  in,  address  (Rountree),  363 
DLF  loans,  306,  444 

IMF  assistance  to,  statements  (Dillon) ,  455,  458 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  42, 

383 
Atomic  energy,  mutual  defense  purposes  of,  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  with  U.S.,  770 
Economic,  security,  and  defense,  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  concerning,  226,  416,  421 
GATT,  proces  verbal  concerning  article  XVI :  4,  502 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
U.S.  aid,  431,  459 
Twining,  Gen.  Nathan  F.,  497 
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U.A.R.     See  United  Arab  Republic 
U.K.     See  United  Kingdom 
U.S.S.R.     See  Soviet  Union 

Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist   Republic    (see   also    Soviet 
Union)  : 
Narcotic  drugs,  protocol   (1948)   bringing  under  inter- 
national control  drugs  outside  scope  of  1931  con- 
vention, 935 
Slavery  convention   (1926)   and  1953  protocol  amend- 
ing, 462 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
Underdeveloped  countries.     See  Less  developed  countries 
Underground  nuclear  explosions,  detection  of : 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  statement,  118 
U.S.  and  Soviet  positions,  statement  (Wadsworth),  701 
UNESCO.     See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, U.N. 
UNICEF.     See  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
Unified  Command   (Korea),  agreement  with  Federal  Re- 
public of  Korea  regarding  utilities  claims  settlement, 
110 
Union  of  South  Africa : 

Antarctica,  conference  on,  895 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    See  Soviet  Union 
United  Arab  Republic  (see  also  Egypt  and  Syria)  : 
Soviet  aid,  207,  587 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  144, 

810 
Parcel  post,  exchange  of,  agreement  with  U.S.,  690 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  769 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention  (1954)  on 
temporary  importation  of,  notification  of  applica- 
tion to  Syria,  653 
Touring,  convention    (1954)    concerning  customs  fa- 
cilities for,  notification  of  application  to  Syria,  653 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space,  membership,  32 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  358 
United  Kingdom : 
African  territories,  developments  in : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Satterthwaite,  192,  193 ; 

Sears,  355,  533,  534 
General  Assembly  resolution,  535 
Antarctica,  conference  on,  895 
Baghdad  Pact  nuclear  center,  aid  to,  321 
Colonial  policy,  benefits  of,  address  (Nixon),  16 
Controls  on  dollar  imports,  relaxation  of,  882 
Cyprus  problem.    See  under  Cyprus 
Economic    cooperation    with    other    European    states, 

statement  (Dillon),  247,  248 
Foreign   Ministers   meetings.     See   Foreign   Ministers 

meetings 
GATT  consultations,  participation  in,  244 
Geneva  technical  talks  on  preventing  surprise  attack. 

See  Geneva  technical  talks 
German    problems.      See    Armed    forces :    Four-power 
forces;  Berlin  situation;  and  Germany:  Reunifica- 
tion 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 
German  war  documents,  cooperative  project  with  U.S. 

and  France,  897 
Middle  East,  concept  of,  article  (Pearcy),  410 
Nuclear    test   suspension,    Geneva   meetings    on.     See 
Geneva  conference  of  experts  to  study  and  Geneva 
meeting  to  negotiate 
Palestine  refugees,  cosponsor  of  resolution  on,  140 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  visit  Chicago,  announcement,  954 
SEATO,  participation  in.     See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 

Organization 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  amend- 
ment to  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperation,  768, 
770 
Bahamas    Long-Range    Proving   Ground,    agreement 
with   U.S.   relating  to   use  of  for  observing   and 
tracking  earth  satellites  and  space  vehicles,  729 
Double  taxation  on  income,  agreements  relating  to 
extension  to  certain  British  territories  of  1945  con- 
vention with  U.S.  for  avoidance  of,  as  modified, 
42,  110,  144,  212,  213 
Facilities  assistance,  special  program  of,  agreement 
amending  1954  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to, 
383 
GATT,   7th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  178 
GATT,  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI :  4,  dec- 
laration extending,  178 
Germany,  Allied  High  Commission  archives,  protocol 

amending  agreement  (1954)  concerning,  502 
ICJ    statute,     declaration    recognizing    compulsory 

jurisdiction,  110 
Industrial  property,  revision  of  1883  convention  for 

protection  of,  250 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  amending  1957 
agreement    with    U.S.    relating    to   disposition   of 
equipment  and  material,  178 
Pharmacopoeial  formulas  for  potent  drugs,  protocol 

terminating  agreement  for  unification  of,  614 
Rawinsonde    observation    station    on    Jamaica    and 
Grand  Cayman  Island,  agreement  with  U.S.  con- 
cerning establishment  of,  144 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  573,  653 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  286 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  689 
U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space,  membership,  32 
U.S.   consulate   at   Nassau,   N.P.,  Bahamas,  raised  to 

consulate  general,  421 
U.S.  consulate  opened  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  770 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.,  406,  511 
World  Refugee  Year,  program  for,  address  (Cumming). 
874 
United  Nations : 
Charter.    See  United  Nations  Charter 
Disarmament,  efforts  for.    See  United  Nations  Disarm- 
ament Subcommittee 
Documents,  lists  of,  68,   109,  322,  389,  420,  501,  645, 

768,  896,  976 
General  Assembly.    See  General  Assembly 
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United  Nations — Continued 
Human    rights,    universal    declaration    of,   10th   anni- 
versary of  adoption,  address  (Lord),  108 
Hungarian  question.    See  Hungary :  Soviet  activities  in 
Membership  question : 

Admission  of  Guinea,  52, 178 
Communist  China,  address    (Robertson),  476 
Hungarian  representation,  statement  (Lodge),  63 
Korea  and  Viet-Nam,  U.S.  and  Soviet  views,  state- 
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